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rE  problem  wluch  of  late  years 
Imls  most   deeply  stirred  the 
I  phUosopbic  mmd  of  Earope  is  the 
\  problem  of  creation.     Nodonbtthat 
!  problem  is  as  old  as  the  world,  or 
I  &t  least  as  old  as  the  first  qnestion- 
/  ings  of  tbe  human  mind ;  and  the 
/  solutions  which  it  has  received,  both 
from  poets   and   philosophers,   are 
innumerable.  Out  of  many  solutions 
one,  which  best  satisfies  the  enquir- 
ing intellect  of  the  time,  generally 
prerails.     In  ancient  times  one  or 
the  other  solution  has  even  been 
invested   with    a   kind    of   sacred 
authority ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  one 
on  which  real  knowledge  is  impos- 
sible, it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at^  that,  with  us  too,  the  prevailing 
conception  of  creation  should  have 
ixmtinued,   up  to    the    nineteenth 
century,   very  much  the  sam^  as 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  Moses. 

Owing  to  the  great  development, 
however,  of  the  study  of  nature  in 
tills  centniy,  and  the  wide  difEusion 
of  physical  knowledge  among  all 
da^es  of  society,  the  problem  of 
creation  has  lately  risen  to  the 
I  soz&ce  again.  Kew  fieusts  challenge 
I  new  thoughts,  and  the  mass  of  new 


facts,  throwing  light  on  the  earliest 
history  of  the  world,  has  become  so 
large  that  we  need  not  wonder  if 
philosophers  felt  inspired  with  fresh 
courage,  and  by  elaborating  a  new 
theory  of  creation,  which  should  not 
outrage  the  convictions  of  men  of 
science  and  friends  of  truth,  tried 
to  wrest  a  new  province  from  the 
land  of  the  Unknowable. 

The  approaches  were  made  from 
three  points.  First  of  all,  there 
were  the  ancient  vestiges  of  creation 
discovered  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth;  secondly,  there  was  the 
living  history  of  creation  to  be 
studied  in  the  minute  stages  of  em- 
bryonic development ;  and  thirdly, 
there  was  the  comparative  method 
of  anatomy,  laying  bare  essential 
coincidences  in  the  structures  of 
living  beings,  even  of  such  as  had 
never  before  displayed  the  slightest 
traces  of  relationship. 

The  zealous  and  successfiil  pnrsxdt 
of  these  three  branches  of  physical 
study,  now  generally  spoken  of 
as  PalcBontologyy  Embryology,^  and 
Gornparatwe  Anatormj,  has  produced 
the  same  effect  with  reganl  to  the 
problem  of  creation  which  our  own 


*  It  is  impoAsible  to  use  Ontology  in  the  flense  of  Embiyolo^,  for  Ontologj  has  its 

CIS  teebmal  meaning  and  to  ose  it  in  a  new  sense  would  giro  rise  to  endless  confusion. 
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lingoisfcio  stadies  have  produced 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  language  and  thought. 

As  long  as  the  qnestion  of  the 
origin  of  language  was  asked  *  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  way,  the 
answers  were  mostly  as  general  and 
as  unsatisfactory  as  the  questions 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  crude 
question,  How  was  human  language 
mado,  or  how  did  it  arise  ?  admitted 
of  no  scientific  answer,  and  the  best 
that  could  be  said  on  the  subject 
was,  that,  like  the  beginnings  of  all 
things,  the  beginning  of  language, 
too,  transcends  the  powers  of  the 
human  understanding.  But,  when 
what  we  may  call  palseontological 
studies  had  placed  before  us  the 
earliest  vestiges  of  human  speech 
in  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  and 
literatures  of  the  world;  when, 
secondly,  a  study  of  livine  languages 
had  disclosed  to  us  the  minute 
stages  of  dialectic  growth  and 
phonetic  decay,  through  which  all 
languages  are  constantly  passing  in 
their  passage  from  life  to  death  and 
from  dealt  to  life;  and  when, 
lastly,  the  comparative  method  had 
disclosed  to  us  the  essential  coin- 
cidences in  languages,  the  relation- 
ship of  which  had  never  been 
suspected  before,  then  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  language  started  up 
again,  and  called  for  a  new  and 
more  definite  answer. 

The  analogy  between  the  re- 
searches carried  on  by  the  students 
of  physical  science  and  by  the 
students  of  language  goes  still 
farther.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  be  between  the 
different8choolsofphysiologists,this 
one  result  seems  to  be  permanently 
established,  that  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  all  living  organisms  are 
the  simple  cells,  so  that  the  problem 
of  creation  has  assumed  a  new  form, 
and  has  become  the  problem  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  these  cells. 

The  same  in  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. The  most  important  result 
^hich  has  been  obtained  by  a  truly 


scientific  study  of  languages  is  this, 
that,  after  accounting  for  all  that  is 
purely  formal  as  the  result  of  juxta- 
position, agglutination,  and  inflec- 
tion, there  remain  in  the  endi  certain 
simple  elements  of  human  speech 
— phonetic  cells — commonly  called 
roots.  In  place,  therefore,  of  the 
old  question  of  tJie  origin  of  langu- 
age, we  liave  here,  too,  to  deal  with 
the  new  question  of  the  origin  of 
roots. 

Here,  however,  the  analogy  be^ 
tween  the  two  sciences,  in  their 
solution  of  the  highest  problems, 
comes  to  an  end.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  schools  of  physiologists,  the 
polygenetic  and  the  rnonoge^ietic,  the 
former  admitting  firom  the  begin- 
ning a  variety  of  primitive  cells, 
the  latter  postulating  but  one  cell, 
as  the  source  of  all  being.  But  it 
is  clear,  that  the  monogenetic  school 
is  becoming  more  and  more  power- 
ful. Mr.  Darwin,  as  we  saw,  was 
satisfied  with  admitting  four  or  five 
beginnings  for  plants,  and  the  same 
number  for  animals.  But  his  posi- 
tion has  become  almost  untenable, 
and  his  most  ardent  disciple.  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel,  treats  his  master's 
hesitation  on  this  point  wth  ill- 
disguised  contempt.  One  little  cell 
is  all  that  he  wants  to  explain  the 
Universe,  and  he  boldly  claims  for 
his  primordial  Moneres,  the  ancestor 
of  plants  and  animals  and  men,  a 
self-generating  power,  the  so-called 
generatio  spontanea  or  cequivoca. 

Professor  Haeckel  is  very  anxious 
to  convince  his  readers  that  the 
difference  between  these  two  schools, 
the  monogenetic  and  polygenetic^  is 
of  small  importance.  The  differ- 
ences, he  says,  between  the  various 
Moneres,  whose  bodies  consist  of 
simple  matter  without  form  or 
structure,  and  which  are  in  fao^ 
no  more  than  a  combination  dt 
carbon  in  the  form  of  white  of  egg8,i 
are  of  a  chemical  nature  only  ;  ana 
the  differences  of  mixture  in  thd 
endless  varieties  of  combination  of 
white  of  eggs  are  so  fine  as  to  b^ 
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for  tlie  present^  beyond  the  powers 
of  human  perception.^  Bat  if  this 
is  so,  sorely  the  mle  of  all  scien- 
^Bc  research  would  he,  that  we 
should  wait  before  definitely  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  one  primordial 
cell,  and  thus  creating  new  tram- 
mels in  the  progress  of  free  en- 
quiries. Whatever  the  physiolo- 
gist may  say  to  the  contrary,  it 
does  make  a  very  great  difference 
to  the  philosopher,  whether  the 
beginning  of  organic  life  has  hap- 
pened once,  or  may  be  supposed  to 
baye  happened  repeatedly;  and 
though  I  do  not  grudge  to  the 
Bathybtoa  of  Haackel  the  dignity  of 
a  new  Adam,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  in  this  small  speck  of  slime, 
dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean^  there  is  too  much 
left  of  the  old  Adam,  too  much  of 
what  I  call  mythology,  too  much 
of  hnman  ignorance,  concealed  un- 
der the  veil  of  positive  knowledge. 
The  students  of  language  have 
given  to  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  language  a  far  more  exact  and 
sckntific  form.  As  long  as  they 
deal  with  what  may  be  called  the 
Biology  of  language,  as  long  as 
they  simply  wish  to  explain  the 
sctoal  phenomena  of  spoken  dialects 
aU  over  the  world,  they  are  satis- 
fied with  treating  the  variety  of 
hTuig  cells,  or  the  significant  roots 
of  language,  <  as  ultimate  facts. 
These  roots  are  what  remains  in 
the  crucible  after  the  most  careful 
Analysis  of  human  language,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  on  to 
search  for  one  primordial  root,  or 
for  a  small  number  of  uniform 
'oots,  except  the  mediaval  idea 
that  Nature  loves  simplicity.  There 
was  a  time  when  scholars  imagined 
they  could  derive  a  language  from 
nineroots,  or  evenf  rom  one ;  but  these 
attempts  were  purely  ephemeral.^ 
At  present  we  know  that,  though 


the  number  of  roots  is  unlimited, 
the  number  of  those  which  remain 
as  the  actual  feeders  of  each  single 
language  amounts  to  about  one 
thousand. 

Some  of  these  roots  are,  no  doubt, 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  a  smaller 
number  of  primary  forms.  But  here, 
too,  philological  research  seems  to 
me  to  show  far  more  deference  to 
the  commandments  of  true  philo- 
sophy than  the  prevalent  physio- 
logical speculations.  While  the 
leading  physiologists  are  striving 
to  redace  all  variety  to  uniformity, 
the  student  of  language,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  roots,  distinguishes  where, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  there  is 
no  perceptible  difference  whatso- 
ever. If  in  the  same  language,  or 
in  the  same  cluster  of  languages, 
there  are  roots  of  exactly  the  same 
sound,  but  different  in  their  later 
development,  a  separate  existence 
and  an  independent  origin  are  allow- 
ed to  each.  There  is,  for  instance,  in 
the  Aryan  family,  the  well-known 
root  DA.  From  it  we  have  Sk. 
dadami,  I  give ;  Greek  ^Utaui ;  Lat. 
do;  Slavonic,  da-ml;  Lithuanian, 
d&-mi ;  *  and  an  endless  variety  of 
derivatives,  such  as  dan/um,  a  gift ; 
French,  donner,  to  give,  pardonner^ 
to  forgive;  Latin,  trado,  to  give 
over;  Greek,  vpoMu/ji,  to  surren- 
der ;  then  Italian,  tradire ;  French, 
trahir,  trahison ;  English,  treason  ; 
Latin,  reddo^  to  give  back;  the 
French,  rendre^  with  all  its  deriva- 
tives, extending  as  far  as  rente  and 
rentier.  Another  derivative  of  DA, 
to  give,  is  do8^  dotis^  a  giver,  in 
which  sense  it  occurs  at  the  end  of 
scLcet'dos ;  and  dd$f  doiis^  what  is 
given  to  the  bride,  the  English 
dower  (the  French  douaire),  which 
comes  from  the  French  dov^y  dotare, 
to  endow;  a  dowager  being  a  widow 
possessed  of  a  dowry. 


*  Haeckel,  Vorlesungen,  p.  372. 

*  Ledwres  on  the  Science  of  Languoffe,  I.  p.  44. 

*  Pott^  Et^mdogiscke  Forechungen,  2nd  edit.  1867,  p.  »<>^-ed*by  GoOqIc 
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I  might  go  on  for  hours  before  I 
coxdd  exhaust  the  list  of  words 
derived  from  this  one  root,  DA,  to 
give.  But  what  I  wish  to  show  you 
is  this,  that  by  the  side  of  this  root 
DA  there  is  another  root  DA,  exactly 
the  same  in  all  outward  appearance, 
consisting  of  D+A,  and  yet  totally 
distinct  from,  the  former.  While 
from  the  former  we  have,  in  Sans- 
krit, dd'irdm,  a  gift,  we  have  from 
the  latter  ddf-iramj  a  sickle.  The 
meaning  of  the  second  root  is  to 
cut,  to  carve ;  from  it  Greek  3oi  w, 
and  laioftai,  Sairpoc,  a  man  who 
carves.  The  accent  remains,  in 
Sanskrit,  on  the  radical  syllable  in 
daf'iram,  i.e.  the  cutting  (active)  ; 
whilst  it  leaves  the  radical  syllable 
in  datrdmy  i.e.  what  is  given 
(passive). 

There  are  still  other  roots,  in 
outward  appearance  identical  with 
tiiese  two,  yet  totally  distinct  in 
their  potential  character ;  meaning, 
neither  to  give,  nor  to  cut,  but  to 
bind  (for  instance,  in  hahrjfjia,  dia- 
dem, what  is  bound  through  the 
hair ;  ^ifia,  a  band  or  bundle,  icpii- 
Sefivoy  (Kpac>  ^i/jo)  head-dress ;  and 
another,  meaning  to  teach,  and  to 
know,  preserved  in  5t^d<rK'«,  Aor. 
Pass,  I'dd-riy,  &c. 

We  have  the  root  GAR,  meaniDg 
to  swallow,  which  yields  us  the 
Sanskrit  giratiy  he  swallows,  the 
Greek  Ptfipw-trKei,  the  Latin  vora>t. 
We  have,  secondly,  a  root  GAR, 
meaning  to  make  a  noise,  to  call, 
which  yields  us  //ar-ate  in  Sanskrit, 
yapyofj/ffiv,  fiapfiaplisiy^  and  /Jop- 
fiopvieiy  in  Greek,  and  both  garrire 
and  gmgnre  in  Latin.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  these  two  roots  may  have 
been  originally  one  and  the  same, and 
that  GAR  from  meaning  to  swallow 
may  have  come  to  mean  the  indis- 
tinct and  disagreeable  noise  which 
even  now  is  called  swallowing  the 
letters,  in  Sanskrit  grdsa^  in  Ger- 
man Verschhicken.    But  a  third  root 


GAR,  meaning  to  wake,  the  Greek 
iye/pbi,  perf.  ypnyopa,  can  hardly 
be  traced  back  to  the  same  source, 
but  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
legitimate  and  independent  com- 
panion of  the  other  root  GAR. 

Many  more  instances  might  be 
given,  more  than  sufficient  to 
establish  the  principle,  that  even  in 
the  same  language  two  or  more 
roots  may  be  discovered,  identical 
in  all  outward  appearance,  yet 
totally  different  from  each  other  in 
meaning  and  origin. 

Then,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
students  of  language  distinguish, 
where  students  of  nature  do  not  ? 
Why  are  physiologists  so  anxious 
to  establish  the  existence  of  cells, 
imiform  from  their  beginning,  yet — 
I  quote  from  Professor  Haeckel — 
capable  of  producing  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  monogouy,  gemmatLon, 
polysporogony,  and  amphigony,  the 
endless  variety  of  living  creatures  ?^ 
Students  of  language,  too,  might 
say,  like  the  physiologists,  that,  in 
such  cases  as  the  root  DA,  *  the 
difference  of  mixture  in  the  endless 
varieties  of  consonants  and  vowels 
are  so  fine  as  to  be,  for  the  present 
at  least,  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
perception.'  If  they  do  not  follow 
that  Siren  voice,  it  is  because  they 
hold  to  a  fundamental  principle  of 
reasoning,  which  the  evolutionist 
philosopher  abhors,  viz.,  that  if  two 
things,  be  they  roots  or  cells  or 
anything  else,  which  appear  to  be 
alike,  become  different  by  evolution, 
their  difference  need  not  always 
be  due  to  outward  circumstances 
(commonly  called  environment), 
but  may  be  due  to  latent  dispositions 
which,  in  their  imdeveloped  form, 
are  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
perception.  If  two  roots  of  exactly 
the  same  sound  produce  two  totally 
distinct  ^Bunilies  of  words,  we  con- 
clude that,  though  outwardly  alike, 
they  are  different  roots.     And  if  we 


*  Haeckel,  Naiurliche  Schojifungsgeschickte,  achte  Yorlesnng;  Strauss,  Alter  und  Neuer 
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f^yplud  iJbifl  reasoning  to  liying 
geim8»  we  flhonld  say  that,  if  two 
gemSy  Qiaagh  apparently  alike, 
groir,  under  all  oircamstances,  the 
one  dways  into  an  ape,  and  never 
bejond,  the  other  always  into  a 
man,  and  nerer  below,  then  the 
two  gennB,  thongh  indistrngnishable 
at  first,  and  ihongh  following  for 
a  time  the  same  line  of  embryonic 
de?elopm6nt^  are  different  from  the 
beginnn^,  whatever  their  b^inning 
may  have  been. 

There  isanother  point  of  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  cells  by 
l^jBiologistB,  and  the  treatment  of 
roots  by  philologists,  which  requires 
taiefnl  attention.  The  physiologist 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  admission 
of  his  uniform  cells,  bnt,  by  subject- 
ing these  organio  bodies  to  a  new 
chemical  analysis,  he  arrives  in  the 
eskd  at  the  ordinary  chemical  snb- 
staiioe8(the«-pwra  orocx^ca  of  nature) , 
^  loeks  upon  these,  not  simply  as 
rams,  or  as  the  residue  of  a  violent 
disBohition,  but  as  the  elements  out 
of  which  everything  that  exists, 
whetiier  lifeless  or  living,  was  really 
built  up.  He  maintains,  in  fact, 
the  poBsibiHty  of  inorganic  sub- 
sbDK^combinin^,  under  favourable 
cinmmstances,  so  as  to  form  organic 
sobatances,  and  he  sees  in  the 
lowest  Moneres  the  Hving  proof  of  an 
independent  beginning  of  Hfe.^ 

hitiie  Science  g£  Language  we 
sbstain  &om  such  experiments,  and 
we  do  80  on  principle.  We  do  not 
expect  to  discover  the  origin  of 
living  roots  by  dissolving  them 
i^  their  inorganic  or  purely 
phonetic  elements;  for,  althoiigh 
ercry  root  may  be  reduced  to  at 
leaat  one  consonant  and  one  vowel, 
these  consonants  and  vowels  are 
«nxplj  the  maJiefriahy  but  not  the 


demewU  of  language;  they  have, 
in  &ct,  no  real  independent  exist- 
ence, they  are  nothing  but  the  in- 
vention of  grammarians,  and  their 
combination  would  only  give  rise 
to  meaningless  sounds,  never  to  sig- 
nificant roots.  While  the  physio- 
logist still  entertains  a  lingering 
hope  that,  with  the  progress  of 
chemical  science,  it  may  be  possible 
to  produce  a  living  cell  out  of  given 
materials,  we  know  that  roots  are 
simple,  that  they  cannot  and  should 
not  be  decomposed,  and  that  con- 
sonants and  vowels  are  lifeless  and 
meaningless  materials,  out  of  which 
no  real  root  ever  arose,  and  out  of 
which  certainly,  nothing  like  a 
root  can  ever  be  reconstructed.  The 
root  DA,  for  instance,  means,  as 
we  saw,  to  give;  dissolve  it  into 
D  and  A,  and  you  have  meaning- 
less  slag  and  scum.  Becompose  J) 
and  A,  and  you  have  indeed  the 
same  sound,  but  its  life  and  mean- 
ing are  gone,  and  no  language  could, 
by  its  own  free  choice,  accept  such 
an  artificial  compound  into  its 
grammar  or  dictionary. 

Such  are  some  of  the  coinci- 
dences and  some  of  the  differences 
between  Biology  and  Philology  in 
their  attempts  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  origin  of  life  and  the  origin 
of  language ;  and  the  question  does 
now  arise.  Are  we,  in  the  Science  of 
Language,  driven  to  admit  thatroots, 
because  they  yield  to  no  further 
analysis,  are  therefore  to  be  accepted 
as  unintelligible  in  their  origin,  as 
miraculously  implanted  in  man,  but 
not  in  animals ;  or  may  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  go  beyond  this  limit,  and 
discover  something  which,  while 
it  makes  the  origin  of  roots  per- 
fectly intelligible  in  man,  explains 
to  us,  at  the  same  time,  why  they 


*  A  finther  distinction  is  made  between  Autoaony  and  PtcLsmogony,  The  former  is  the 
p^fsaikn.  of  the  jnost  simple  organic  indiviauals  &om  an  inorganic  formative  fluid,  a 
floid  which  contains  the  requisite  elements  for  the  composition  of  an  organism,  dis- 
Gclyed  in  simple  and  firm  combinations,  e.g.  carbonic  add,  ammoniac,  binary  salts,  &e. 
Tlie  latter  is  the  veneration  of  an  organism  from  an  organic  formative  fluid,  a  fluid  which 
coBtuns  the  reqmsite  elements  dissolved  in  complicated  and  loose  combination  of  corn- 
ponds  of  carbon,  e.g,  white  of  eggs,  fat,  &c.    (Haeckel,  VQrlesungery^^^^%<^oO^UZ 
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should  never  baye   arisen  in  any 
other  animal  ? 

Now  ;I  say,  wiihont  hesitation, 
ihat  roots,  though  tbey  must  be 
accepted  as  ultimate  facts  in  the 
Science  of  Language,  are  not  ulti- 
mate fskcts  in  the  Science  of  Thought. 
The  scholar  naturally  shrinks  m)m 
a  subject  which  does  not  direct- 
ly concern  him,  and  whicb,  ac- 
cording to  its  yery  nature,  does 
not  admit  of  that  exact  treatment 
to  which  he  is  accustomed ;  but  tbe 
philosopher  must  accept  facts  as 
they  are,  and  his  interests  are  with 
the  Chaos  as  well  as  with  the 
Kosmos.  As  the  medical  man,  who 
has  to  study  the  maryellously  ar- 
ranged net-work  of  the  nerves, 
shrmks  instinctively  from  hypothe- 
tical explanations  of  the  first  forma- 
tion of  nervous  channels,  and  cen- 
tres, and  ganglia,  and  plexuses,  the 
scholar,  too,  is  frightened  by  the 
chaotic  proceedings  which  are  ine- 
vitable when  we  come  to  ask,  how 
roots  came  to  be  what  they  are. 
But  to  those  who  are  ready  to  deal 
with  hypothetical  subjects  in  a  hy- 
pothetical manner,  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  or  irrational  in  the  ori- 
gin of  roots.  Only  let  us  not  forget 
that  roots  are  not  merely  sounds, 
but  sounds  Ml  of  meaning.  To 
take  the  roots  gci^  to  sing,  c2d,  to 
give,  va,  to  blow,  and  to  ask  why 
the  three  different  consonants,  g,d,v, 
should  produce  such  difference  of 
meaning,  is  absurd,  and  can  never 
lead  to  any  results.  fThese  conso- 
nants, though,  when  we  learn  our 
ABC,  they  look  so  very  real, 
are  nothing  by  themselves;  they 
can,  therefore,  possess  no  meaning 
by  themselves ;  or  produce  by 
themselves  any  effect  whatsoever. 
All  scholars,  from  Plato  down  to 
Humboldt,  who  imagine  that  they 
can  discover  certain  meanings  in 
certain  consonants,  have  forgotten 
that  neither  consonants  nor  vowels 
are  more  than  abstractions ;  and  if 
there  is  anv  truth  in  their  observa- 
tions, as  there  undoubtedly  is,  we 


shall  see  that  this  must  be  explain- 
ed in  a  different  way.  A  rooi^  on 
the  contrary,  is  nctt,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  a  mere  abstraction  or 
invention  of  grammarians.  We 
have  in  many  Janguages  to  discover 
them  by  analysis,  no  doubt ;  but  no 
one  who  has  ever  disentangled  a  clus- 
ter of  words  can  fidl  to  see  that,  with- 
out grantingto  roots  an  independent, 
and  really  historical  existence,  the 
whole  evolution  of  language  would 
become  an  impossibility.  There  are 
languages,  however,  such  as  an- 
cient Chinese,  in  which  almost 
every  word  is  still  a  root,  and  even 
in  so  modem  a  language  as  Sans- 
krit, there  are  still  many  words 
which,  in  outward  appearance,  are 
identical  with  roots. 

As  roots  therefore  have  two  sides, 
an  outside,  their  sound,  and  an 
inside,  their  meaning,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  we  shall  never  arrive  a4i 
a  proper  understanding  of  their 
nature,  unless  we  pay  as  much 
attention  to  their  soul  as  to  their 
body.  We  must,  before  all  things, 
have  a  clear  insight  into  the  me- 
chanism of  the  human  mind,  if  we 
want  to  understand  the  origin  of 
roots;  and  by  placing  before  you 
the  simplest  ouuine  of  the  mind  in 
the  act  of  knowing,  (without  consi- 
dering what  concerns  emotion  and 
will),  I  beHeve  I  shall  be  able  to 
lay  bare  the  exact  point  where  the 
origin  of  roots  becomes,  not  only 
inteUigible,  but  inevitable. 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  speak  of  the  human  mind 
in  any  technical  language  whatso- 
ever without  being  called  to  order 
by  some  philosopher  or  oiher. 
According  to  some,  the  mind  is  one 
and  indivisible,  and  it  is  the  subject- 
matter  only  of  our  consciousness 
which  gives  to  the  acts  of  the  mind 
the  different  appearances  of  feeling, 
remembering,  imagining,  knowing^, 
willing,  or^^eving.  According  to 
others,  mind,  as  a  subject, hasnoezis- 
tence  whatever,  and  nothing  ought 
to  be  spoken  of  ^^^l^^l^  of  con- 
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BdonsneBS,  some  passive,  someactiYe, 
some  mixed.  I  myself  have  been 
shazplj  taken  to  task  for  venturing 
toipeak,  in  tbis  enligbtened  nine- 
teenth oentory  of  onrs,  of  different 
Realties  of  the  mind,  faculties  beiDg 
merely  imaginary  creations,  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  medieval 
scholasticism. 

Now-  I  confess  I  am  amused 
ra&er  than  frightened  by  such 
pedantry.  Faculty, /ocuZto^,  seems 
to  me  so  good  a  word,  that,  if  it  did 
not  exist,  it  ought  to  be  invented, 
in  order  to  express  the  different 
modes  of  action  of  what  wo  may  still 
be  allowed  to  call  our  Mind.  It 
does  not  conmiit  us  to  more  than  if 
we  were  to  speak  of  the  facilitiea  or 
agtUHes  of  the  mind,  and  only  those 
who  change  the  forces  of  nature  into 
gods  or  demons,  would  be  frightened 
by  the  faculties,  as  green-eyed 
monsters  seated  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  our  self.  I  shall,  therefore,  retain 
the  nune  of  £Ehculty,  in  spite  of  its 
retrogressive  appearance;  and,  in 
spea^ng  of  the  act  of  knowing  in 
the  most  general,  and  least  technical 
language,  I  shall  say,  that  the  mind 
acts  in  two  different  ways,  or,  that 
its  knowledge  has  two  aspects ;  the 
one  sensuous  or  intuUiondli  some- 
times called  precerUativef  the  other, 
rational  or.  conceptual^  sometimes 
called  representative.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  two  can  be  separated  or 
cut  asunder,  as  on  a  dissecting 
table,  but  only  that  they  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  distinguished.^ 

Althonch  knowledge  is  impossible, 
whether  K>r  man  or  beast,  without 
intuitions,  the  knowledge  of  man, 
as  soon  as  be  has  left  the  stage  of 
infimcy,  ie.  speechlessness,  is  never 
intuitional  only,  but  always  both 
intuitional  and  conceptual.  Intui* 
tion  is  knowledge  too,  but  it  is  not 
knowledge  in  the  technically  defined 
and  restricted  sense  of  the  word. 


It  is  experience  concerned  with 
individual  objects  only,  whether 
external,  as  supplied  by  sense,  or 
internal,  as  suppHed  by  emotion  or 
volition. 

True  knowledge,  even  in  its 
lowest  form,  always  consists  in  the 
combination  of  an  intuition  and  a 
concept.  When  I  say.  This  is  a 
dog,  or.  This  is  a  tree,  or.  This  is 
anything  else,  I  must  have  the  con- 
cept of  a  dog  or  a  tree  to  which  I 
refer  this  or  that  intuition,  this  or 
that  state  of  consciousness.  These 
concepts  are  not  intuitive.  There 
is  no  word  in  the  whole  of  our 
dictionary,  with  the  exception  of 
proper  names,  to  which  anything 
real  or  intuitional  corresponcfs.  No 
one  ever  saw  a  dog,  or  a  tree ;  but 
only  this  or  that  dog,  a  Scotch 
terrier  or  a  Newfoundland  dog ;  a 
fir  tree,  or  an  oak  tree,  or  an  apple 
tree ;  and  then  again,  no  one  ever 
saw  an  apple  tree,  but  only  a. few 
parts  of  it,  a  little  of  tho  bark,  a 
few  leaves,  an  apple  here  and  there ; 
and  all  these  again,  not  as  they 
really  are,  but  one  side  of  them  only. 
Tree,  therefore,  is  a  concept,  and, 
as  such,  can  never  be  seei;!  or  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  can  never 
acquire  phenomenal  or  intuitional 
form.  We  live  in  two  worlds,  the 
world  of  sight  and  the  world  of 
thought;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  nothing  that  we  think, 
nothing  that  we  name,  nothing  that 
we  find  in  our  dictionary,  can  ever 
be  seen,  or  heard,  or  perceived. 

Now  our  concepts  and  our  words 
are  produced  by  a  fiujulty,  or  by  a 
mode  of  mental  action,  which  is  not 
simply  a  barrier  between  man  and 
beast,  but  which  creates  a  new  world 
in  which  we  live.  If  all  animals 
were  blind,  and  man  alone  possessed 
the  faculty  of  seeing,  that  would 
not  constitute  a  barrier  between 
man  and  beast ;  it  would  simply  be 


'  Kant,  Prolegomma^  p.  60.  '  Die  Samme  hiervon  ist  diese :  die  Sache  der  Sinne  ist 
aosoecfaaiien,  die  des  YeEStandes  za  denken.  Denken  aber  ist  YontellttDgen  in  einein 
Bewnsstaein  rereinigen.' 
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an  increase  of  that  intuitional 
knowledge  wHch  we  sbare^in  com- 
mon with  the  beast. 

But  the  faculty  of  forming  con- 
cepts is  something,  not  simply  be- 
yond,but  altogether  beside  the  world 
of  sense.  Concepts  are  formed  by 
what  is  called  the  faculty  of  abstrac- 
tion, a  yery  good  word,  as  expressing 
the  act  of  dissolving  sensuous  intui- 
tions into  their  constituent  parts, 
divesting  each  pai*t  of  its  momentary 
and  pnJ^Bly  intuitional  character, 
and  thus  imparting  to  it  that  general 
capacity  which  enables  us  to  gain 
general,  conceptual,  real  knowledge. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  psycho- 
logists as  to  the  exact  process  by 
which  concepts  are  formed;  but, 
for  the  object  which  we  here  have 
in  view,  any  theory,  ^m  Plato 
down  to  Hume,  will  be  acceptable. 
What  is  important  to  us  is  to  see 
clearly  that,  as  long  as  we  have 
intuitional  knowledge  only,  as  long 
as  we  only  see,  hear,  or  touob  this 
or  that,  we  cannot  predicate,  we 
cannot  name,  we  cannot  l*eason,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  We  can 
do  many  things  intuitively;  perhaps 
the  best  things  we  ever  do  are  done 
intuitively,  and  as  if  by  instinct; 
and  for  the  development  of  animal 
instincts,  for  all  the  clever  things 
that,  we  are  told,  animals  do,  intui- 
tional knowledge  is  more  than 
sufficient,  and  hx  more  important 
than  conceptual  knowledge.  But, 
in  order  to  form  the  simplest  judg- 
ment, in  order  to  say  *This  is 
green,'  we  must  have  acquired  the 
concept  of  green  ;  we  must  possess 
what  IS  generally  called  the  idea  of 
green,  with  its  endless  shades 
and  varieties  ;  we  must,  at  least, 
to  speak  with  Berkeley,  *have 
made  the  idea  of  an  individual 
the  representative  of  a  class.'  Thus 
only  can  we  predicate  green  of  any 
single  object  which  produces  in  us, 
besides  other  impressions,  that  im- 


pressionalso  which  we  have  gathered 
up  with  many  others  in  the  concept 
and  name  of  '  green.' 

The  difference  between  intui- 
tional and  conceptual  knowledge 
has  been  dwelt  on  by  all  philoso- 
phers ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  philo- 
sopher of  note  who  has  claimed  for 
animals  the  possession  of  concep- 
tual knowledge.  Even  evolutionist 
philosophers,  who  admit  no  differ- 
ence in  kind  whatsoever,  and  who 
therefore  can  look  upon  human 
reason  as  a  development  only  of 
brute  reason,  seldom  venture  so  far 
as  to  claim  for  animals  the  actual 
possession  of  conceptual  knowledge. 

Locke,  who  can  certainly  not  be 
suspected  of  idealistic  tendencies, 
says,®  *  If  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther beasts  compound  and  enlarge 
their  ideas  that  way  to  any  degree, 
this,  I  think,  I  may  be  positive  in, 
that  the  power  of  abstracting  is 
not  at  all  in  them;  and  that  the 
having  of  general  ideas  is  that 
which  puts  a  perfect  distinction 
betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an 
excellency  which  the  faculties  of 
brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to. 
For,  it  is  evident,  we  observe  no 
footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of 
general  signs  for  universal  ideas; 
fix)m  which  we  have  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  they  have  not  the  faculty 
of  abstracting  or  making  general 
ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of 
words  or  any  other  general  signs.* 

Few  philosophers  have  studied 
animals  so  closely,  and  expressed 
their  love  for  them  so  openly  as 
Schopenhauer.  *  Those,'  he  says, 
*who  deny  understanding  to  ihe 
higher  animals,  can  have  very  little 
themselves.'  *  It  is  true,'  he  says, 
in  another  place,  '  animals  cannot 
speak  and  laugh.  But  the  dog,  the 
only  real  friend  of  man,  has  some- 
thing analogous, — his  own  peculiar, 
expressive,  good-natured,  and  tho- 
roughly honest  wagging  of  the 
tail.     How  far  better  is  this  natural 
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greeting  tlianihe  bows  and  scrapings 
and  grmnings  of  men  !  How  much 
does  it  snrpass  in  sincerity,  for  the 
present  at  least,  all  other  assurances 
of  friendship  and  devotion  ?  How 
amid  we  endure  the  endless  deceits, 
kicks  and  ftauds  of  men,  if  there 
were  not  dogs  into  whose  honest  faces 
one  maj  look  without  mistrust.' 

The  same  philosopher  assigns  to 
anTmals  both  memory  and  imagina- 
tion (Pha/ni<isie').  He  quotes  the 
case  of  a  puppy,  unwilling  to  jump 
from  a  ti^le,  as  a  proof  that  the 
cat^oiy  of  causality  belongs  to 
animals  also.  But  he  is  too  expert 
a  philospher  to  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  fanciful  interpre- 
tations of  doubtful  appearances; 
and  when  he  explains  the  formation 
of  general  notions  as  the  peculiar 
woii  of  reason,  he  states,  without 
any  hesitation  or  qualification, 
'  that  it  is  this  function  which  ex- 
phuiik  all  those  .£eLcts  which  dis- 
tinguish the  life  of  men  from  the 
life  of  animals.'^ 

I  have  said  again  and  again  that 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  po- 
sitive philosophy,  we  have  no  right 
dther  to  assert  or  to  deny  any  thmg 
with  reference  to  the  so-called  mind 
of  animals.  But  to  those  who  think 
that  philoBophy  may  trust  to  an- 
tiiropomorphic  analogies,  and  that 
at  least  no  counter  arguments  can 
be  brought  forward  against  their 
assertions  that  animals  generalise, 
&nn  concepts,  and  use  them  for  the 
purpose  of  reasoning,  exactly  as  we 
do,  I  may  be  allowed  to  propose  at 
least  two  cases  for  explajiation. 
They  are  selected  out  of  a  lar^e 
mass  of  stories  which  have  latdy 
been  collected  in  illustration  of  the 
animal  intellect,  and  they  possess 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  they 
I      sie  both   told   by  truly    scientific 


The  first  is  taken  from  Auten- 
rieth,  in  his  Ansichten  uber  Natwr 
und  Seelenlebenj  published  in  1836. 


*  The  grub  of  the  Nachtphaueiu 
auge  spins,  at  the  upper  end  of  its 
case,  a  double  roof  of  stiff  bristles, 
held  together  at  the  end  by  very 
fine  threads.  This  roof  opens 
through  a  very  light  pressure  frt>m 
within,  but  offers  a  strong  resis- 
tance to  any  pressure  frx)m  without. 
If  the  grub  acted  according  to 
judgment  and  reason,  it  would,  ac- 
cording to  human  ideas,  have  had 
to  consider  as  follows: — That  it 
might  possibly  become  a  chrysalis^ 
and  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  acci- 
dents without  any  chance  of  escape, 
unless  it  took  sufficient  precautions; 
that  it  would  rise  from  the  chry- 
salis as  a  butterfly,  without  having 
the  organs  and  power  to  break  the 
covering  which  it  had  spun  as  a 
grub,  or  without  being  able,  like 
other  butterflies,  to  emit  a  liquid 
capable  of  dissolving  silky  threads ; 
that,  therefore,  unless  it  had,  while 
agrub,|made  preparations  for  an  easy 
exit  fi^m  its  prison,  it  would  suffer 
in  it  a  premature  death.  While 
engaged  in  building  such  a  prison 
the  grub  ought  to  have  perceived 
clearly  that,  in  order  to  escape 
hereafter  as  a  butterfly,  it  would 
have  to  make  a  roof  so  constructed 
that  it  should  protect  fit)m  without, 
but  open  easUy  fix)m  within,  and 
that  this  could  be  effected  by  means 
of  stiff  silky  bristles,  converging  in 
the  middle,  but  otherwise  fi^e.  It 
would  also  have  to  know  before- 
hand that,  for  that  purpose,  the 
same  silky  substance  had  to  be 
used  out  of  wbich  the  whole  co- 
vering was  built  up,  only  with 
greater  art.  And  yet  it  could  not 
have  been  instructed  in  this  by  its 
parents,  because  they  were  dead 
before  it  escaped  from  its  egg. 
Nor  could  it  have  learnt  it  by  habit 
and  experience,  for  it  performs  this 
work  of  art  once  only  in  its  life ; 
nor  by  imitation,  for  it  does  not 
live  in  society.  Its  understanding, 
too,  could  be  but  little  cultivated 
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during  its  gmb-life,  for  it  does 
nothing  bat  creep  about  on  tbe 
shrub  on  which  it  first  saw  the 
light,  eat  its  leaves,  cling  to  it  with 
its  feet,  so  as  not  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  hide  beneath  a  leaf,  so 
as  not  to  be  wetted  by  the  rain. 
To  shake  off  by  involuntary  contor- 
tions its  old  skin  whenever  it  be- 
came uncomfortable,  was  the  whole 
of  its  life,  the  whole  of  its  reason- 
ing, before  it  began  to  spin  its 
marvellous  shroud.' 

The  other  case  is  an  experiment 
very  ingeniously  contrived,  with  a 
view  oi  discovering  traces  of  gene- 
ralisation in  the  ordinary  habits 
of  animals.  The  experiment  was 
made  by  Mr.  Amtsberg,  of  Stralsund, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Mobius,  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  at  Kiel.*® 

'A  pike,  who  swallowed  all  small 
fishes  which  were  put  into  his 
aquarium,  was  separated  from  them 
by  a  pane  of  glass,  so  that,  when- 
ever he  tried  to  pounce  on  them,  he 
struck  his  gills  against  the  glass, 
and  sometimes  so  violently  that  he 
remained  lying  on  his  back,  like 
dead.  He  recovered,  however,  and 
repeated  his  onslaughts,  till  they 
became  rarer  and  rarer,  and  at  last, 
after  three  months,  ceased  altoge- 
ther. After  having  been  in  solitary 
confinement  for  six  months,  the 
pane  of  glass  was  removed  from 
the  aquarium,  so  that  the  pike 
could  again  roam  about  i^ely 
among  the  other  fishes.  He  at  once 
swam  towards  them,  but  he  never 
touched  any  one  of  them,  but  always 
halted  at  a  respectful  distance  of 
about  an  inch,  and  was  satisfied  to 
share  with  the  rest  the  ineat  that 
was  thrown  into  the  a(|uarium.  He 
had  therefore  been  trained  so  as  not 
to  attack  the  other  fishes  which  he 
knew  as  inhabitants  of  the  same 
tank.  As  soon,  however,  as  a 
strange  fish  was  thrown  into  the 
aquarium,  the  pike  in  nowise  re- 


spected him,  but  swallowed  him  at 
once.  After  he  had  done  this  forty 
times,  all  the  time  respecting  the 
old  companions  of  his  imprison- 
ment, he  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  aquarium  on  account  of  his 
large  size.' 

*The  training  of  this  pike,'  as 
Professor  Mobius  remarks,  'was 
not,  therefore,  based  on  judgment ; 
it  consisted  only  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  direction  of  will, 
in  consequence  of  uniformly  recur- 
rent sensuous  impressions.  The 
merciful  treatment  of  the  fishes 
which  were  familiar  to  him,  or,  as 
some  would  say,  which  he  knew, 
shows  only  that  the  pike  acted  with- 
out reflection.  Their  view  provoked 
in  him,  no  doubt,  the  natural  desire 
to  swallow  them,  but  it  evoked  at 
the  same  time  the  recollection  of  the 
pain  which  he  had  suffered  on  their 
account,  and  the  sad  impression 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
prey  which  he  so  much  desired. 
These  impressions  acquired  a 
greater  power  than  his  voracious 
instinct,  and  repressed  it  at  least 
for  a  time.  The  same  sensuous 
impression,  proceeding  from  the 
same  fishes,  was  always  in  his  soul 
the  beginning  of  the  same  series 
of  psychic  acts.  He  could  not  help 
repeating  this  series,  like  a  machine, 
but  like  a  machine  with  a  soul, 
which  has  this  advantage  over  me- 
chanical machines,  that  it  can  adapt 
its  work  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, while  a  mechanical  machine 
can  not.  The  pane  of  glass  was  to 
the  organism  of  the  pike  one  of 
these  unforeseen  circumstances.* 

Truly  scientific  observations  and 
experiments,  like  the  two  liere 
mentioned,  will  serve  at  least  to 
show  how  much  can  be  achieved  by 
purely  intuitional  knowledge,  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  without  the  help  of  that 
conceptual  knowledge  which  I  re- 


*•  Sckrifien  des  Naturwissensehqfdichen  rereina  fur 
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gard  as  the  exclusive  property  of 
man. 

With  Tis,  every  element  of  know- 
ledge, even  tbe  simplest  impression 
dtiie  senses,  has  been  so  completely 
conceptoali^sd,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  ns  to  imagine  intuitional 
without  conceptual  knowledge.  It  is 
not  always  remarked  that  we  men 
have  almost  entirely  left  the  sphero 
of  purely  intuitional  knowledge,  and 
that  the  world  in  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  is  a  world 
of  concepts ;  a  world  which  we  have 
created  ourselves,  and  which,  with- 
out us,  without  the  spectators  in  the 
theatre,  would  vanish  into  nothing. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
we  know  a  thing?  A  child  which 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  sees  an 
elephant,  may  stare  at  the  huge 
beast,  may  fix  his  eyes  on  its  trunk 
and  Irasks,  may  touch  its  skin,  and 
walk  round  the  monster  so  as  to 
measure  it  from  every  side.  While 
this  is  going  on  the  child  sees  the 
beast,  feels  it,  measures  it;  but  we 
should  never  say  the  first  time  the 
child  sees  an  elephant,  that  he 
knows  it. 

When  the  child  sees  the  same 
elephant,  or  another  elephant,  a 
second  time,  and  recognises  the 
animal  as  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  whicb  he  saw  before,  then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  say  that  the  child 
knows  the  elephant.  This  is  know- 
ledge in  its  lowest  and  crudest 
fisrm.  It  is  no  more  than  a  con- 
necting of  a  present  with  a  past 
intuition  or  phantasm;  it  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  remembering  only, 
and  not  yet  cognition.  The  animal 
intellect,  according  to  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  would  go  as  far  as 
ibis,  but  no  farther. 

But  now  let  us  take,  not  exactly 
a  child,  but  a  bov  who  for  the  first 
time  sees  an   elephant.     He,  too, 


does  not  know  the  elephant,  but  he 
knows  that  what  he  sees  for  the  first 
time,  is  an  animal.  What  does  that 
mean  ?  It  means  that  the  boy 
possesses  the  concept  of  a  living 
and  breathing  being,  different  from 
man,  and  that  he  recognises  this 
general  concept  in  the  elephant 
before  him.  Here,  too,  cognition 
takes  place  by  means  of  recognition, 
but  what  is  recognised  is  not  con- 
nected with  a  former  intuition,  but 
with  a  concept,  the  concept  of  ani- 
mal." 

Now,  an  animal,  as  such,  has  no 
actual  existence.  A  boy  may  have 
seen  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  but  never 
an  animal  in  general.  The  concept 
of  animal  is  therefore  of  man's  own 
making,  and  its  only  object  is  to 
enable  man  to  know. 

But  now  let  us  make  a  further 
step,  and  instead  of  a  child  or  a 
boy,  take  a  young  man  who  knows 
the  elephant,  not  only  as  what  he 
has  seen  in  the  Zoological  Garden, 
not  only  as  an  animal,  but  scienti- 
fically, as  we  call  it,  as  a  verte- 
brate. What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween his  knowledge  and  that  of 
the  boy  ?  Simply  this,  that  he  has 
formed  a  new  concept — ^that  of  the 
vertebrate  —  comprehending  less 
than  the  concept  of  animal,  but  be- 
ing more  definite,more  accurate,  and 
thereforei  more  useful  for  knowing 
one  class  of  animals  from  another. 
These  scientific  concepts  can  be 
made  narrower  and  narrower,  more 
and  more  accurate  and  scientific,  till 
at  last,  after  having  classed  the  ele- 
phant as  a  vertebrate,  a  mammal,  a 
pachydermatous  animal,  and  a  pro- 
boscidate,  we  leave  the  purely  physi* 
cal  classification,  and  branching  off 
into  metaphysical  language,  call  the 
elephant  a  living  object,  a  material 
object,  an  object  in  general.  In 
this,  and  in  no  other  way,  do  we 


"  When  the  Bomans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  elephant,  they  nsed  the  concept 
of  AT  for  the  conception  of  the  new  animal,  and  called  it  Bos  Luca,  In  the  same  man- 
JNr  tar^ge  tribes,  who  had  never  seen  horses,  called  horses  large  pigs. 
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gain  knowledge,  whether  scientifiG 
or  nnscientific ;  and  if  we  should 
ever  meet  with  an  intuition  for 
which  we  have  no  concept  whatso- 
ever, not  even  that  of  material  ob- 
ject, then  that  intuition  would  be 
inconceivable,  and  utterly  unknow- 
able; it  would  transcend  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge.'*  The  whole  of  what 
we  call  the  humi^  intellect  consists 
of  these  concepts,  a  kind  of  net 
for  catching  intuitional  knowledge, 
which  becomes  larger  smd  stronger 
with  every  draught  that  is  brought 
to  land.  WonderM  as  the  human 
intellect  may  appear,  when  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  whole,  its  nature  is 
extremely  simple.  It  separates  and 
combines,  it  destroys  and  builds  up, 
it  throws  together  at  haphazard  or 
•classifies  with  the  minutest  care,  the 
materials  supplied  by  the  senses, 
and  it  is  for  this  very  reason,  be- 
cause it  intermixes,  or  interlaces,  or 
interlinks,  that  it  was  called  the 
Inter-lecty  softened  into  Intellect 
The  more  concepts  we  possess,  the 
larger  is  our  knowledge ;  the  more 
carefully  we  handle  or  interlink  our 
concepts,  the  more  closely  do  we 
reason ;  and  the  more  freely  we  can 
tumble  out  the  contents  of  these 
pigeon-holes,  and  throw  them  toge- 
ther, the  more  startling  is  our  power 
of  imagination. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  point. 
How  is  this  work  of  the  human 
intellect,  the  forming  and  handling 
of  concepts,  carried  on  ?  Are  con- 
cepts possible,  or,  at  least,  are  con- 
cepts ever  reahsed  without  some 
outward  form  or  body?  I  say 
decidedly,  No.  If  the  Science  of 
Language  has  proved  anything,  it 
has  proved  that  conceptual  or  dis- 
cursive thought  can  be  carried  on 
in  words  only.  There  is  no  thougM 
without  words^  ae  little  as  tliere  a/re 
words  witlwut  thought.  We  can,  by 
abstraction,    distinguish     between 


words  and  thought,  as  the  Ghreeks 
did,  when  they  spoke  of  inward 
(cK^iaOcroc)  and  outward  (xpofopcAc^c) 
Logos,  but  we  can  never  separate 
the  two  without  destroying  both. 
If  I  may  explain  my  meaning  by  a 
homely  illustration,  it  is  like  peelings 
an  orange.  We  can  peel  an  orange, 
and  put  the  skin  on  one  side  and  the 
flesh  on  the  other ;  and  we  can  peel 
language,  and  put  the  words  on  one 
side  and  the  tiiought  or  meanings 
on  the  other.  But  we  never  find 
in  nature  an  orange  without  peel, 
nor  peel  without  an  orange;  nor 
do  we  ever  find  in  nature  thought 
without  words,  or  words  without 
thought. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  ob- 
serve how  determinately  this  con- 
clusion has  been  resisted.  It  is 
considered  humiliating  that  what  is 
most  spiritual  in  us,  our  thoughts, 
should  be  dependent  on  such 
miserable  crutches  as  words  are 
supposed  to  be.  But  words  are  by 
no  means  such  miserable  crutches. 
They  are  the  very  limbs,  aye,  they 
are  the  very  wings  of  thought. 
We  do  not  complain  that  we  can- 
not move  without  legs.  Why  then 
should  we  consider  it  humiliating^ 
that  we  cannot  think  without 
words? 

The  most  ordinary  objection  to 
this  view  of  thought  and  langua^ 
is,  that  if  thought  were  dependent 
on  words,  the  deaf  and  dumb  would 
be  without  conceptual  thought  alto- 
gether. But,  according  to  those  who 
have  best  studied  this  subject,  it  is 
perfectly  true*'  that  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,if  left  entirely  to  themselves, 
have  no  concepts,  except  such  as 
can  be  expressed  by  less  perfect 
symbols — and  that  it  is  only  by 
being  taught  that  they  acquire  some 
kind  of  conceptual  thought  and 
language.  Were  this  otiierwise, 
however,  we,  at  all  events,  could 


*'  See  the  whole  of  this  sulject  treated  most  ezoellently  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
FiT8t  PrindpleSf  p.  79. 
I'  Lectures  an  the  Seienee  of  Langwige,  II.  74,  note. 
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knownoUiiiig  of  thmr  conoepta,  ex." 
cept  tiirongh  some  kind  of  Ismgaage, 
ixitel%fl>le  both  to  them  and  to 
onraelreBy  while,  according  to  the 
premiss,  the  deaf  and  damb  are  sap- 
poeed  to  be  wiiiiont  language  alto- 
gether. 

Another  and  more  powerful  objec- 
tion is,  that  the  invention  of  language 
inTolves  the  previous  existence  of 
concepts,  becanse  we  can  only  feel 
impelled  to  express  what  already 
exists  in  our  mind.  This  objection, 
howoTer,  has  been  met  by  iJiowing 
that  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word 
language  was  never  invented,  and 
that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
though  we  may  say  that,  logically, 
the  function  is  the  antecedent  of  the 
organ,  yet  in  reality  organ  and 
function  always  presuppose  each 
other,  and  cannot  exist  the  one 
wiihout  the  other. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  lan- 
guagi^  m  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  is  not  the  only  organ  of  con- 
ceptual thought.  Now  this  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  has  never  been 
questioned*  Besides  the  phonetic 
symbols  of  language,  there  are 
other  less  perfect  symbols  of  thought, 
which  are  righi^y  called  ideogra' 
pkie.  We  can  form  the  concept  of 
*  three '  without  any  spoken  word, 
hf  simply  holding  up  three  fingers. 
In  the  same  manner  the  hand  might 
stand  far  iwey  both  hands  for  ten, 
hands  and  feet  for  twenty.  This  is 
how  people  who  possessed  no  organs 
of  ^>eech,  would  speak ;  this  is  how 
the  deaf  and  dumb  do  speak.^^ 
Three  fingers  are  as  good  as  three 
strokes,  three  strokes  are  as  good 
as  three  clicks  of  the  tongue,  three 
clicks  of  the  tongue  are  as  good  as 
the  sound  three,  or  frow,  or  drei^ 
or  tikaJLoih  in  Hebrew,  or  san  in 
Chinese.  But  all  these  are  signs ; 
and  heimg  signs^  symbols,  or  embodi- 
ments of  concepts,  they  fall  under  the 


general  category  of  logos  or  lan- 
guage.   *  As  a  matter  of  necessity,' 
Professor  Mansel  remarked,  '  men 
must  think  by  symbols ;  us  a  matter 
of  fact,they  do  think  by  language.'^* 
Nothing,  however,  seems  of  any 
avail    to   convince  our  opponents 
that  they  cannot    do    what  they 
imagine  they  have  been  doing  all 
their  lives,  viz.,  thinking  silently, 
or  without  words.      Some   of  the 
Polynesian    savages    would    seem 
to     have     a     far    truer     insight 
into  the  nature    of   thought,  for 
their    expression  for    thinking    is 
'speaking  in  the  stomach.'      But 
modem  philosophers  imagine  they 
are    wiser   than    these    primitive 
savages ;  and  in  order  to  put  an  end. 
to  afi  controversy,  they  have  had 
recourse  even  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment.    I  shall  try  to  describe  ^ese 
experiments  as  well  as  I  can,  and  if 
my  description  seems  incredible,  it 
is  certainly  not  my  fault.    As  far 
as  I  can   follow  those  who  have 
tried  the  experiment,  they   begin 
by  shutting  their  eyes    and  ears, 
and  holding  their    breath.     They 
then    sink    into    unconsciousness, 
and  when  all  is   dark    and  stiU, 
they  try  their  new  art  of  ventrilo- 
quism, thinking  thoughts  without 
words.      Thoy  begin  with  a  very 
simple  case.     They  want  to  conjure 
up  the  thought  of  a  ....  I  must 
not  say  what,  for  it  is  to  be  a  name- 
less tmng,  and  every  time  that  its 
name  rises,  it  is  gulped  down  and 
ordered  to  vanish.      However,  in 
confidence,    I  may    whisper    that 
they  want  to  conjure  up  the  thought 
of  a — dog. 

Now  the  word  dog  is  determi- 
nately  suppressed ;  hound,  cur,  and 
all  the  rest,  too,  are  ordered  away. 
Then  begins  the  work.  '  Rise  up, 
thou  quadruped  with  eara  and  wag- 
ging tail !'  But  alas !  the  charm  is 
alr^y  broken !     Quadruped,  ears, 


"  See  mme  aneUaiit  remaiks  on  gestore-laDgaagQ  by  Mr.  E.  B.  I^lor,  in  the  Fort- 
^iifyRetnew,  1866,  p.  544« 
"3^4  ffritM  Beview.^^So. 
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tail,  waggiogy  all  are  words  which 
cannot  be  admitted. 

Silence  is  restored,  and  a  new 
effort  begins.  This  time  there 
is  to  be  nothing  aboat  qnadraped, 
or  animal,  or  hairy  brute ;  the 
inner  consciousness  sinks  lower, 
and  at  last  there  rises  a  being, 
to  be  developed  gradually  and 
insensibly  into  a  dog.  But,  alas  ! 
*  being,'  too,  is  a  word,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  whispered,  all  the  potential 
dogs  vanish  into  nothing. 

A  last  appeal,  however,  re- 
mains. No  animal^  no  being, 
nothing  is  to  be  talked  of;  com- 
plete sOence  is  restored  ;  no  breath 
IS  drawn.  .  There  is  a  something 
coming  near,  the  ghost  appears, 
when  suddenly  he  is  greeted  by  the 
recognising  self  with  Bow-wow ! 
bow-wow  !  Then,  at  last,  the  effort 
is  given  up  as  hopeless,  the  eyes 
are  opened,  the  ears  unstopped,  the 
breath  is  aUowed  to  rise  again,  and 
as  soon  as  the  word  dog  is  uttered, 
the  ghost  appears,  the  concept  is 
there,  we  know  what  we  mean,  we 
think  and  say  Dog.  Let  any  one  try 
to  think  without  words,  and,  if  he  is 
honest,  he  will  confess  that  the  pro- 
cess which  he  goes  through  is  some- 
what like  the  one  I  have  just  tried 
to  describe. 

I  believe  that  there  would  have 
been  far  less  unwillingness  to  admit 
ih&t  conceptual  thought  is  impos- 
sible without  language,  if  people  had 
not  been  frightened  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  old  controversies  between 
Nominalism  and  Realism.  But  the 
Science  of  Language  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either  Nominalism  or 
Realism.  It  does  not  teach  that 
concepts  are  nothing  but  words, 
but  only  that  concepts  are  nothing 
without  words,  and  words  nothing 
without  concepts.  K  Condillac 
maintained  thatscience  is  but  a  well- 
made  language,  he  was  right,  but 
only  because  he  assigned  to  language 


a  much  fuller  meaning  than  it  usual- 
ly has.  Again,  when  Home  Tooke 
said  that  the  business  of  the  mind 
extended  no  further  than  to  receive 
impressions,  that  what  are  called  its 
operations  are  merely  the  operations 
of  language,  he  too  was  right,  only 
that  he  used  mind  where  we  gene- 
ally  use  sense,  and  language  where 
we  use  Xoyoc  or  reason.  I  quoted 
on  a  former  occasion**  the  words  of 
Schelling  and  H^;el  on  the  indivisi- 
bility of  thought  and  language ;  I 
may  add  to-day  the  testimony  of  one 
who  looked  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Schelling  and  H^el  as  verba 
prceterquam  nihil^  and  who  yet  fully 
supports  their  view  on  this  point. 

*  That  language  (verbal  or  other) 
is  inseparable  from  thought,  is 
rendered  morally  certain  by  the  im- 
possibility under  which  we  all  labour 
of  forming  universal  notions  without 
the  aid  of  voluntary  symbols.  The 
instant  we  advance  beyond  the  per- 
ception of  that  which  is  present  now 
and  here^  our  knowledge  can  be  only 
representative;  as  soon  as  we  rise 
above  the  individual  object,  our  re- 
presentative sign  must  be  arbitrary. 
The  phantasms  of  imagination  may 
have  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
the  objects  of  sense ;  but  they  bear 
that  resemblance  solely  by  Virtue  of 
being,  like  those  objects  themselves, 
individual.  I  may  recall  to  mind, 
with  more  or  less  vividness,  the 
features  of  an  absent  friend,  as  I 
may  paint  his  portrait  with  more  or 
less  accuracy ;  but  the  likeness  in 
neither  case  ceases  to  be  the  indi- 
vidual representation  of  an  indivi- 
dual man.  But  my  conception  of  a 
man  in  general  can  attain  univer- 
sality only  by  surrendering  resem- 
blance ;  it  becomes  the  representative 
of  all  mankind  only  because  it  has  no 
special  likeness  to  any  one  man.'*^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Science 
of  Language  teaches  us  not  only 
that  there  can  be  no  concept  without 


"  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  II.  p.  77. 

"  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Reviews,  by  H.  L.  Mansel,  p.  8. 
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a  word,  bat  that  every  word  of  our 
langaage,  (with  the  exception  of 
purelj  inteijectional  and  imitatlYO 
woids)  is  baaed  on  a  concept. 

l£i  ns  clear  the  ^rronnd  a  little 
before  we  proceed.  We  know,'*  first 
ofallyUiat  all  words  which  express  ab- 
skact  ideas  are  borrowed  fit)m  some 
niaterial  appearance.  ^B/ighi  mezjiB 
i  straight;  UTron^meanstwisted.  Sprit 
primarily  means  wind ;  transgression^ 
i  the  crossing  of  a  line  ;  supercilious^ 
the  raising  of  the  eyebrow.' 

We  know  that  anima  in  Latin 
means  the  wind,  the  breath  of  living 
beings,  Hie,  and  lastly  sonl.    Sallnst 
says,  Ingenn  fadnora,  sicut  anima^ 
immortaUa  suni^  the  works  of  genias 
are  immortal,  like  the  sonl.    We 
f    may  therefore  say  that  in  anima,  the 
French  ame,  the  original  concept  is 
j    breathing.      But  we  have  now  to 
j    advance  a  step  fitrther  into  that 
\    earlier  stratom   of   langoage  and 
thought  where  we  want  to  find  out, 
j    not  only   the  original  concept  of 
I    amma^  sonl,  but  the  original  con- 
•    cept  of  ammay  wind.  "  Why  was  it, 
I    and  how  was  it,  that  the  wind  was 
I    ever  called  amma  ?     In  fact,  why 
j    has  any  word  in  Sanskrit,  Ghroek 
and  Latin,  jnst  that  form  and  that 
meaning  which  it  has  P  That  is  what 
we  want  to  know  if,  as  scholars,  we 
speculate  on  the  origin  of  langoage. 
The  answer  which  the  Science  of 
Language  gives  is  this :  Take  any 
word  you  like  in  any  language  which 
has  a  past,  and  you  will  invariably 
find  that  it  is  based  on  a  concept. 
The  process  of  names-giving  was, 
in  figict,  the  first  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation, veiy  weak,  very  unscientific, 
no  doubt,  but  for  t^t  very  reason  all 
tbe  more  interesting  for  watching 
the  pre-historic  growth  of  the  hu- 
[   man  mind.  Thus,  in  the  old  Aiyan 
\  name  for  horse,  Sansk.,  asva,  equus, 
'  trxnc.  Old  Saxon,  ehuy  we  discover 
\  nothing  like    the    neighing   of  a 
\  bone,  but  we  discover  the  concept 
1  of  quickness  embodied  in  the  root 


AK,  to  be  sharp,  to  be  quick,  from 
which  we  have  likewise  the  names 
for  mental  quickness,  such  as  acutus. 
We  therefore  see  here,  not  in  theory, 
but  by  actual  historical  evidence, 
that  the  concept  of  quickness  ex- 
isted, had  been  fully  elaborated  first, 
and  that  through  it  the  concep- 
tual, as  distinct  from  the  purely 
intuitional  knowledge  of  horse  was 
realised.  That  name,  the  quick, 
might  have  been  applied  to  many 
other  animals  too ;  bat  having  been 
repeatedly  applied  to  horses,  it  be- 
came for  that  very  reason  unfit  for 
any  other  purposes.  Serpents,  for 
instanpe,  aro  quick  enough  when 
they  fidl  on  their  prey,  but  theu' 
name  was  formed  from  another 
concept,  that  of  squeezing  or  throt- 
tling. They  were  called  ahi  in 
Sanskrit ;  cx^c  in  Greek ;  anguis  in 
Latin,  all  from  a  root  AH,  to 
squeeze;  or  «arpa,  in  Latin  serpens, 
from  a  root  SARP,  to  creep,  to  go. 

The  goose  is  called  hamsa-s  in 
Sanskrit ;  g6s  (for  gans)  in  Anglo- 
Saxon;  'ans-er  (for  ganser)  in 
Latin.  The  root  from  which  these 
words  are  derived  was  GHA,  to 
open  the  mouth,  to  gape,  modified  to 
QHAN*  in  x«/>'w,  and  to  GHANS. 
The  Greek  x^v,  xi^oc,  comes  from 
the  same  root  in  its  simpler  form 
GHAN.  The  goose  was,  therefore, 
originally  conceived  as  the  gaping, 
or  hissing  bird,  and  hence  its  name. 

The  wolf  was  called  varka-s, 
from  a  root  YARK,  to  tear,  and 
the  same  word  appears  as  the  name 
of  the  wolf  in  Sanskrit  as  vnka-s  ; 
in  Greek  as  PXvko-c  ;  in  Latin  as 
Lupu-s  (vlupus);  in  Gothic  as 
vulf-s. 

The  pig  was  called  sus,  vc ;  Old 
High- German,  su;  Gothic,  svein: 
all  from  a  root  SIT,  to  beget ;  the 
so^  being  considered  the  most  pro- 
lific of  domestic  animals.  The 
Sanskrit  sukara-s,  lit.  the  su-maker 
or  grunter,  is  clearly  a  play  of 
popular  etymology. 


>■  See  Emeraon,  CompUte  Works,  Vol.  U.  p.  149. 
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By  the  same  simple  prooess,  class 
after  daes  of  animals  was  separated 
from  the  crude  mass  of  intui- 
tional knowledge;  birds,  fishes, 
worms,  trees  and  plants,  stones  and 
metals,  were  all  distinguished  by 
conceptual  names,  and  man,  too, 
received  his  proper  name,  either  as 
the  earth-bom  (homo),  or  as  the 
dying  creature  (mortalis),  or  as 
the  measurer  and  thinker  (manus). 

Birds  w&ce  called  in  Sanskrit  yi^ 
plural,  yayas ;  the  Latin,  avis ;  the 
Greek  pi  in  ol-wyqf ,  lit.  a  large  bird. 
The  name  meant  probably  at  first 
no  more  than  the  movers,  from 
the  root  Yl,  which  also  yielded 
Tayths,  a  name  for  the  wind  ia 
Sanskrit  and  Zend  ;^^  but  it  soon 
answered  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing the  flying  animals  from  all 
others.  As  other  distinguishing 
qualities  of  birds  came  to  be  ob- 
perved,  they,  too,  found  expression 
in  language.  Thus  we  have  in 
Sanskritpakshin,  possessed  of  wings, 
from  paksha,  wing;^  patrin,  fea- 
thered, from  patra-m,  ^ther ;  pa- 
tatrin,  feathered,  from  patatra-m, 
feather ;  BaidAga*&^  egg-bom  or  ovi- 
parous;  khaga-s,  sky-goer,  &c.  In 
Greek  we  have  besides  olwvoc,  opvtc, 
opvidoQf  it  may  be  from  a  root  AR, 
to  rise ;  wTtivoy^  the  flying  animal. 
In  Ladn  we  find  vohtcris^  flying ; 
dleSf  aliiis^  winged,  &c. 

For  fish  there  is  no  name  that 
could  be  claimed  for  the  early  Aryan 
period  j  and  the  ^ames  which  occur 
in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
matsyai,  «x^wc,  piscis,  do  not  clearly 
reveid  their  predicative  power. 

The  name  for  worm  m  Sanskrit 
is  knmi-s;  in  Lithuanian,  hvrml'S^ 
both  of  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  root  KBAM,  to  walk,  to  roam. 
The  Latin  vermis,  and  the  Gx>thic 
vaurm-s,  come  probably  from  the 
same  source,  bnt  the  Ghreek  cX/icc 


must  be  derived  firom  the  root  V  AL, 
to  twist. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  no  other, 
our  concepts  and  our  names,  our 
intellect  and  our  language,  were 
formed  together.  Some  single  fea- 
ture was  fixed  upon  as  character- 
istic of  an  object  or  of  a  class  of 
objects,  a  root  was  there  which 
expressed  that  feature,  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  pronominal  base,  a 
compound  was  formed,  meaning 
originally  whatever  the  roots  ex- 
presses, substantiated  in  a  certain 
place,  predicated  of  a  oertain  object. 
Thus  tne  root  yudJi^  to  fight,  comes 
to  mean  by  the  mere  addition  of  a 
pronominal  base,  commonly  called 
the  termination  of  the  nominatiTe 
singular,  the  fight,  the  fighter,  and 
the  instrument  of  fightmg.  This 
ambiguity  was  afterwards  removed 
by  the  introduction  of  so-called 
suffixes,  by  which  a  distinction  was 
made  between  such  words  as  yudhAy 
the  act  of  fighting;  yvdh^ma,  a 
fighter  ;  (d)^tt^^a,  a  weapon.  In 
these  words  we  say  that  yudh  ap- 
pears as  the  root;  and  how  tgbX 
that  root  is  we  can  easily  see  by  its 
frequent  occurrence,  not  only  as  a 
root,  but  as  a  perfect  word  in  the 
oldest  Sanskrit,  that  of  the  Veda. 
We.  find  there  ^*  the  locative  yudh-i, 
in  the  battle ;  the  instrumental 
yudh-a,  with  a  weapon  ;  the  loca- 
tive plural,  yut-su,  among  fighters  $ 
just  as  we  find  yu-yudh-e,  lie  has 
fought,  and  ayuddha,  he ,  fought, 
&c.  The  difference  between  the 
nominal  and  verbal  compounds  is 
simply  this,  that  the  former  express 
fighting-there,  fighting-he,  fighting- 
one,  fighter :  the  latter  fighting^I, 
fighting-thou,  fighting-he. 

Without  entering  further  into 
the  niceties  of  these  granmiatical 
compositions,  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  here,  first,  that  the  whc^e  of 


"  See  ^nsti,  Bandbuchf  s.  v.  VL    Pictet's  statement  (1,509)  that  vi  means  in  Zend 
fiah  also,  ia  onfonnded. 

^  Benfey  comparea  pakahin  with  Ooth.  fuffl,  fowL 
«  M.  M,  TrarUUUionof  Big-VeiOy  voL  L  p.  202. 
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cmr  laaignage,  horn  the  siixiplest 
word  to  the  most  oomplez  paulo* 
■post  fatDTe,  is  oonceptoAl ;  secondly, 
iliat  lugnage  pre-snpposes  the 
fonatum  of  concepts ;  and  thirdly, 
iiui  an  sn<^  concepts  are  embodied 
in  roots.  The  two  problems,  there- 
fore, that  of  the  elaboration  of 
concepts,  and  tiiat  of  the  elabora- 
tion  di  roots,  become  in  reality  one, 
and  mnst  be  solved  together,  if 
they  are  to  be  solved  at  aU. 

Now,  whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion thera  may  be  among  philoso- 
phers as  to  the  real  origin  of  con- 
cepts, Hiere  can  be  none  as  to  the 
origin  of  roots.  It  is  true  these 
roots  are  freqnently  spoken  of  as 
Bometliing  mysterions^  but  this 
mystery,  like  many  other  mysteries, 
wooM  seem  to  be  of  oar  own  mak- 


i  BS  see,  first  of  all,  what  roots 
are  not.  Boots  are  not  either  in- 
terfections  or  imitations.  Interjec- 
tions such  as  pooh,  and  imitations 
such  as  bow-wow,  are  the  vary  op- 
posite of  roots.  Theg  are  vague 
€md  varying  in  sounds  a/nd  speoicol  in 
meamng ;  while  roots  are  defimte  in 
mHtnd,  hut  general  in  meaning,  In- 
terjedaona,  however,  and  imitations 
are  ihe  only  possible  materials  out 
of  which  hmnan  language  cordd  be 
£nBmed ;  endive  real  problem,  there- 
fine,  is  this,  how,  starting  with  in- 
terjeetions  and  imitations,  can  we 
ever  arrive  at  roots  P 

Interjections  and  imitations  de- 
B«-ve  a  mnoh  more  careftJ  stndv 
tiian  ihey  have  hitherto  received, 
erenfhym  those  who  imagine  that 
oar  words  oan  be  derived  siaraight 
from  int^'ections  and  imitations. 

Nothing  seems  at  first  dght  so 
ea^,  yet  nothing  is  in  reaLTty  so 
difficiut  as  to  represent  eitiier  the 
BcmndB  by  which  onr  own  feelings 
manifest  themselves,  or  the  sounds 
ofnatnre,  such  is  the  notes  of  birds, 
the  howl^of  the  wind,  the  filling 
of  a  stone,  by  articulate  sounds. 
ftom  the  vesy  beginning  the  pro- 
CBtlimjiBt  b&ve  giren  rise  to  an  in- 


finite variety  of  imitations,  many  of 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  recognise  or  understand,  without 
traditional  or  social  helps.  Even 
in  our  times  and  among  civilised 
nations,  with  languages  fixed  by 
thousands  of  years  of  tradition, 
usage,  literature,  and  grammar,  the 
expressions  for  the  most  ordinary 
feelings  vary  considerably.  The 
Frenchman,  as  an  observant  tra- 
veller has  remarked,  expresses  sur- 
prise by  Ah !,  the  Englishman  by 
Oh!,  the  German  by  Ih!  The 
Frenchman  says.  Ah,  c'eet  magni" 
figue ;  the  Englishman,  Ohy  that  is 
ca/pUal\  the  German,  Ihy  das  ist 
prdehtig.  Nor  do  these  interjec- 
tions express  exaotiy  the  same  del- 
ing ;  they  all  express  surprise,  no 
doubt,  but  the  surprise  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  three  national  charac- 
ters. The  surprise  of  the  French- 
man  is  simple  and  open ;  in  saying 
Ah!  he  is  all  agape,  il  est  ebahi. 
The  surprise  of  tiie  Englishmaa  is 
restrained  and  deep ;  in  saying  Oh  ! 
he  swallows  half  of  his  a<£niration. 
The  surprise  of  the  German  is  high 
and  shiurp ;  in  saying  Ih !  he  al- 
most chirps  with  dehght. 

In  Chinese  surprise  is  expressed 
by  hu  and  fu,  applause  by  tsaiy  mi- 
sery by  i,  contempt  by  ai,  pain  by 
uhiu 

Frequently  it  is  as  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  sound  as  the  exact 
meaning  of  these  interjections,  so 
that  in  an  Italian  granunar  no 
less  than  twenty  significations 
are  ascribed  to  the  interjections 
ah !  ahi !  With  a  little  more 
im^kgination  quite  as  many  and  even 
more  meanings  might  be  detected 
in  the  English, Ah! 

Some  scholars  have  brcmght 
themselves  to  imagine  that  there  is 
some  hidden  connection  between 
the  letter  N  and  the  concept  of  ne- 
gation. Yet,  all  that  we  have  a 
right  to  say  is  that  No  may  express 
negation,  but  not,  that  it  must. 
As  a  matter  of  febot,  there  are  lan- 
guages in  which  no  meajis  vwr..  ,  ^, 
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This  uncertainty  becomes  still 
more  startling  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  way  in  which  the 
sounds  uttered  by  animals  are  imi- 
tated in  different  languages.  I 
shall  give  a  few  specimens  from 
Chinese.  What  would  you  guess 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Ma^  Jdao  ?  It 
is  meant  for  the  cry  of  the  cock ; 
kao  kao  stands  for  the  cry  of 
the  wild  goose ;  siao  siao  is  meant 
to  represent  the  sound  of  rain 
and  wind  ;  lin  lin  of  rolling  car- 
riages ;  isiang  tsiatig^  of  chains ; 
koM  koAfiy  of  drums,  and  so  on. 

This  subject  is  in  reality  endless ; 
and  the  more  we  compare  the  re- 
presentations of  the  cries  of  animals 
m  different  languages,  the  more 
shall  we  see  that  a  comparative 
grammar  of  them  is  almost  impos- 
sible. 

I  shall  give  you  the  imitations 
which  occur  in  German  of  the  cries 
of  some  animals,  chiefly  birds,  but 
I  doubt  whether  you  will  easily  re- 
cognise  them. 

What  is  zir  zvr?  It  is  meant  for 
the  thrush.  What  is  quak  quak  P 
The  duck,  no  doubt ;  but  in  other 
places  the  guttural  has  been  changed 
into  the  labial  (what  scholars  call 
labialism),  and  the  sound  uttered  by 
the  duck  is  rendered  by  paJc  pak. 
Thus  theory  of  the  owl  is  represented 
in  German,  not  only  by  uhu,  uhu, 
but  likewise  by  schu  hu  hu  hu^  and 
hj  pu  pu\  voi  Latin  by  tu  tUy  in 
Greek,  by  Kii:i:a/3av;  thus  showing 
us,  first  of  all,  Dentalism,  change 
of  initial  guttural  into  dentol ;  then 
Labialism,  change  of  guttural  into 
labial;  then  Zetaoism  and  assibila- 
tion,  change  of  guttural  or  dental 
into  sh ;  lastly,  aphaeresis  of  initial 
guttural,  as  in  uhu  for  kuhu ! 

The  frog  in  German  says  qiLok 
and  kilcy  in  Greek /SpcvcKe^  kooS,  Kodl. 
FimkyVn  German,  is  the  note  of  the 
finch. 

(kL  ga  gOyDadadOydrusslaydrusslayiQ 
meant  for  goose ;  in  Chinese,  the  wild 
goose  says  kao  kao ;  in  Mongolian, 
kdr  k&r. 


The  cock  in  German  says  kikeriki, 
in  Chinese,  as  we  saw,  kiao  kiao,  in 
Mongolian,  dehor  dehor.  The  Ger- 
man hen,  if  not  otherwise  occupied, 
says  gaek  gack ;  while  laying  eggs, 
she  says  glu  glu  glu ;  when  callmg 
her  chicks,  ttiek  tfuek  tuck  ;  and  yet, 
when  she  is  called  herself,  she  is 
addressed  by  putt  putt  putt^  and  her 
little  chicks  by  hi  hi  hi. 

The  dog  says  wau  wau  and  hau 
hau,  sometimes  hu  hu,  and  kliffklaff. 
When  very  angry  and  growling,  he 
says  r,  which  the  Romans  called  the 
dog  letter,  the  litera  eanina. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  no  time  for 
more ;  but  I  must  just  add  one  more 
German  phonograph,  that  of  the 
nightingale :  It  is,  Zuckut,  zickut, 
ziekiit !  Zidiwik,  tsidmiky  zidiwik ! 
ZifizigOy  zifizigo,  zifizigo !  Udidoriy 
zi  zi  !  Tandaradei  !  A  great  phonetic 
artist,  not  satisfied  with  these  popu- 
lar representations  of  the  note  of 
the  nightingale,  devoted  many  days 
and  nights  to  a  carefril  study  of  this 
subiect,  and  the  precious  result  at 
which  he  arrived  was  this : 

DeUidu/rei  falediramiurei  lidundei 
faladaritturei ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  si- 
milar words  from  other  languages 
in  order  to  show,  first,  how  difficult 
and  fanciful  all  imitations  of  inarti- 
culate by  means  of  articulate  sounds 
must  be ;  secondly,  how,  after  all, 
every  one  of  those  imitations  ex- 
presses and  can  express  a  single 
impression  only.  One  might  ima- 
gine the  possibility  of  a  language 
consisting  altogether  of  such  imi- 
tative sounds.  The  combination  of 
two  such  imitative  sounds,  for 
instance,  as  haw  wow,  pooh !  might 
form  a  sentence  to  convey  the 
meaning  that  a  certain  dog  was 
harmless,  that  he  might  bark  but 
would  not  bite ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  tribe  even  of  the  lowest 
savages  has  yet  been  discovered 
employing  no  more  than  such  ut- 
terances. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which 
we  have  to  solve,  is  this — How,  if 
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-we  staii  with    such  interjections 
and  imitations,  can  we  ever  arriye 

at  ibs  real  elements  of  language,  the 

rescue  of  all  scientific  analysis — I 
mem  the  Boots.  If  we  can  account 
iat  tibis  transition  of  interjections 
gad  imitations  into  roots,  we  have 
done  aU  that  the  most  exacting 
R»ptic  can  demand.  Analysis  of 
all  given  language  leads  ns  back  to 
roots;  experience  gives  ns  inter- 
jeetioDs  and  imitations  as  the  only 
oonceiTable  beginning  of  human 
nitennce.  If  the  two  can  be  united, 
ibe  problem  is  solved. 

Let  ns  go  back  once  more  to  the 
first  beginning  of  conceptual  know- 
ledge, for  it  is  here,  if  anywhere, 
tluit  the  key  most  be  found.  The 
mnplest  concept  is  the  dual,  when 
we  oonnt  two  things  as  one.  This 
dual  concept  can  be  formed  in  two 
ways,  either  by  combination  or  by 
abstraction. 

If  we  have  a  word  for  father  and 
1  word  for  mother^  then  in  order  to 
express  the  concept  of  parents^  we 
may  combine  the  two.  Thus,  we 
ackally  find  in  Sanskrit,  pitar,  fii- 
tber,  matoTy  mother,  mdtdpita/rau, 
mother  and  father,  i.e.  parents. 
The  same  in  Chinese.^^  Father  is 
fiiy  mother  rnu;  fu^mu^  parents. 
Again,  a  biped  with  feathers  is 
'm' in  Chinese;  a  quadruped  with 
luur  is  sheu ;  animals  in  general  are 
called  ^lofa-shefu,,  light  is  "king^ 
heavy  6ung ;  'hmg'6ung  is  used  to 
express  the  concept  of  weight. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this 
proceffl  of  combining  single  words 
ooold  not  be  carried  on  ad  infinitwm : 
otherwise  life  might  become  too 
short  for  finishing  one  single  sen- 
tence. We  may  call  our  parents 
fc^  and  mother,  /t*-mt/,  but  how 
should  we  call  our  family  ? 

Here,  the  fiEumlty  of  abstraction 
comes  to  our  help.  A  very  simple 
case  will  show  us  how  the  work  of 
thought  and  speech  could  be  abbre- 
Tiat(>d.    As  long  as  people  talk  of 


sheep  as  sheep,  and  of  cows  as  cows, 
they  might  very  well  indicate  the 
former  by  5aa,  the  latter  by  moo. 
But  when,  for  the  first  time  a  want 
was  felt  of  speaking  of  a  flock,  nei- 
ther haa  nor  moo  would  do.  As 
long  as  there  were  only  sheep  and 
cows,  a  combination  of  haa  and  moo 
might  have  answered,  but  when 
more  animals  were  included,  their 
separate  sounds  were  those  most  to 
be  avoided,  because  they  would 
have  conveyed  a  meaning  which 
was  not  intended. 

So,  again,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
imitate  the  cries  of  the  cuckoo  and 
the  cock,  and  the  sounds  cuckoo  and 
cock  might  be  used  as  the  phonetic 
signs  of  these  two  birds.  But  if  a 
phonetic  sign  was  required  for  the 
singing  of  more  birds,  or  it  may  be, 
of  all  possible  birds,  every  imitation 
of  a  special  note  became  not  only 
useless,  but  dangerous;  and  nothing 
but  a  compromise,  nothing  but  a 
filing  down  of  the  sharp  comers 
of  those  imitative  sounds,  would 
answer  the  new  purpose. 

This  phonetic  process  of  what  I 
call  the  FricOoji  or  Despecialisation 
of  imitative  sounds  runs  exactly 
parallel  with  the  process  of  the  ge-, 
neralisation  of  our  impressions,  and 
through  this  process  alone  are  we 
able  to  understand  how,  after  a 
long  struggle,  the  uncertain  phone- 
tic imitations  of  special  impressions 
became  the  definite  phonetic  repre- 
sentations of  general  concepts. 

Thus,  there  must  have  been  many 
imitations  of  the  falling  of  stones, 
trees,  leaves,  rivers,  rain,  and  hail, 
but  in  the  end  they  were  all  com- 
bined in  the  simple  root  PAT,  ex- 
pressive of  quick  movement,  whether 
in  falling,  flying,  or  running.  By 
giving  up  all  that  could  remind  the 
hearer  of  any  special  sound  of 
rushing  objects,  the  root  PAT  be- 
came fitted  as  the  sign  of  the  gene- 
ral concept  of  quick  movement,  and 
&om  this  concept  smd  this  root 


s  Endlicher,  CMnesitehe  Grammatik,  p.  133. 
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gprang  aifterwards  a  number  of 
words  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  Aryan  lan^ages.  In 
Sanskrit  we  find  potati,  he  flies,  he 
soars,  he  falls ;  pata-s,  flight ;  pata- 
ga-s,  and  patanga-s,  a  bird,  also  a 
grasshopper;  patatra-m,  a  wing; 
pataka-s,  a  flag ;  pattra-m,  a  wing, 
a  leaf  of  a  flower,  a  leaf  of  paper, 
a  letter;  pattrin,  a  bird;  pata-s, 
falling,  happening,  accident,  also 
fell,  in  the  sense  of  sin,  in  which 
sense  pataka-m  is  more  frequently 
tised;  possibly  even  patala,  the 
Indian  name  for  hell. 

In  Greek  we  find  ircro/iai,  I  fly; 
flTcnjKoc,  winged;  ^Kvirfnic,  quickly 
flying  or  runnine;  iror^,  fligbt; 
irrtpov  and  irripvlj  leather,  wing,  in- 
stead of  w(e)Tep6vy  ir(£)rcpv{ ;  also 
irora/i<5c,  river.  Again  ir/xrw,  I  fall, 
instead  of  ircT(c)r«;  ircJr/ioc,  fall, 
accident,  fate;  wTwo-tc,  fall,  case, 
used  first  in  a  philosophical,  then  in 
a  grammatical  sense.  In  Latin  we 
find  from  the  same  root,  petOy  to 
fell  on,  to  assail;  to  make  for,  to 
seek,  to  demand,  with  its  many 
derivative  applications ;  im^^peius, 
onslaught;  prcepes,  quickly  flying; 
also  pennu,  feather,  the  old  pesna^ 
forpef-na. 

The  number  of  words  derived 
from  this  root  in  modem  languages 
seems  endless.  In  English  alone  we 
have  petition^  pehUcmcey  appebUdy 
compeiUion,  repetition;  then  pen^ 
pinnaclsy  feailiery  and  many  more, 
all  to  be  traced  back,  step  by  step, 
and  letter  by  letter,  to  the  old  root 
PAT,  and  to  no  other  root,  nor  to 
any  of  the  imitative  sounds  of  fell- 
ing, out  of  which  PAT  was  selected, 
or  out  of  which  PAT  by  a  higher 
degree  of  fitness  struggled  into  life 
And  fixity. 

In  one  of  my  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language,  I  ex- 
amined in  full  detail  the  immense 
progeny  of  the  root  MAR,  to  grind, 
to  break.  This  root  itself  must  be 
looked  upon  as  tuned  down  from  in- 
numerable imitations  of  the  sounds 
of  breaking,  crushing,  orunohing. 


crashing,  smashing,  mashing,  orack* 
ing,  creaking,  rattling  and  clatter- 
ing, mawling  and  marring,  till  at 
last,  after  removing  all  that  seemed 
too  special,  there  remained  the 
smooth  and  manageable  Aryan  root 
of  MAR. 

If  we  once  clearly  understand 
this  natural,  nay  this  necessary  pro- 
cess of  the  mutual  friction  of  imita- 
tive sounds,  representing  outwardly 
the  process  of  generalisation  of 
single  intuitions  and  the  origin  of 
abstract  concepts,  we  are  prepared 
to  find  what  we  actually  do  find  in 
the  ftirther  development  of  roots. 
Some  roots,  being  useful  for  special 
purposes,  retained  something  of 
their  sharper  outline,  uid  became 
popular  on  that  very  account ;  while 
others  that  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  generalisation,  and  were 
therefore  used  most  frequently,  sup- 
planted  parallel  roots  of  a  more 
special  meaning. 

Again,  in  thiia  struggle  for  gene- 
ralisation, many  roots  must  have 
crossed  each  other,  and  the  «um- 
mwn  genus  of  going,  moving,  doin^, 
souncQng,  must  have  been  reached 
again  and  again  from  very  different 
starting-points. 

From  this  point  of  view  nothing 
is  easier  to  understand  than  that, 
though  beginning  with  the  same 
materials,  fisbmilies,  villages,  tribes 
and  races,  would,  after  a  very  short 
separation,  if  it  took  place  during 
the  Radical  Period,  have  become 
of  necessity  mutually  unintelligible. 
Not  only  different  dialects,  and 
different  languages,  but  different 
families  of  language  with  different 
roots  for  their  supply,  could  thus 
have  sprung  from  one  conmion 
source ;  and  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  a  common  origin  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  families  of  speech,  firom 
this  point  of  view,  would  be  simply 
absurd. 

Another  question  which  has  fre- 
quently been  asked,  viz.  whether 
what  are  commonly  (»klled  secondary 
and  tertiary  rootf  wjefje^j^qpved  fh)m 
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pnmsEj  foots,  or  wliether  they  are 

TesnnaatB  of  earlier  stages  in  the 

derebpment  of  langtiage,  does  not 

admit    of    an    eqniJly    oonclnsire 

answer.   If  we  meet  with  three  snch 

nobB  as  sar,  to  go;  sarp,  to  creep ; 

auy,  to  let  go,  we  have  a  right  to 

Jook  upon  the  additional  letters  p 

and  g  as  modificatory  elements,  and 

upon  ihe  roots  formed  by  them,  as 

derired   and  secondary.     This  is 

particnlarly  the    case  when  these 

additional  letters  are  nsed  systexna- 

ticaily,  as,  for  instance,  in  forming 

eansatiye,  desiderative,  inchoative, 

-and  intensive  roots. 

Bat  there  are  other  cases  where 
we  mnst  admit  parsdlel  roots,  repre- 
senting to  US  independent  attempts 
of    fixing    generfd    concepts.      If 
•one  root  was    possible,    so    were 
oUiers,  similar  in  sonnd  and  mean- 
ing,  vanetias,  not  by  genealogical 
soccessiQn,  bat  by  collateral  deve- 
lopment,— a  process  which  has  of 
lais  been  £Bbr  too  mach  neglected, 
not  only  in  the   Science  of  Lan- 
guage, but  in  many  other  branches 
of  l^itnral  Science. 

After  what  I  have  now  explained, 
it  will,  I  hope,  have  become  clear 
to  those  who  may  have  listened 
heare  to  my  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Langaage,  that, what  I  formerly 
called  Mooti,  or  FhoneUo  Types,  are 
iadeed  the  ultimate  £BkCts  in  the 
analysis  of  lan^age,  but  that,  from 
a  hi^ier  and  fmilosophical  point  of 
view,  they  admit  of  a  perfectly 
intelligible  explanation.  They  re- 
present the  rmclei  formed  in  the 
diaos  of  interjectional  or  imitative 
aounds;  the  fixed  centres  which 
become  settled  in  the  vortex  of 
natural  selection.  The  scholar  be- 
gins and  eaida  with  these  phonetic 
^rpes ;  or,  if  he  ignores  them,  and 
traces  words  back  to  the  cries  of 
suiimftlg^  or  the  interjections  of  men, 
he  does  so  at  his  own  periL  The 
philosopher  goee  beyond,  and  he 
discovers  in  the  line  which  separates 
ratioiial  jfrom  emotional  language, — 
conceptiud  firom  intuitional  know- 


ledge,— ^he  discovers  in  the  roots  of 
all  languages,  the  true  barrier  be- 
tween Man  and  Beast.     I  do  not 
ask,  like  others,  for  a  persuasive 
appeal    from     the     throat-   of   a 
nightingale,    or    for    a    gruff   re- 
monstr^ce  from  a  gonlk,  before 
I  admit  that  they  may  be  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  human  race. 
I    do    not   wait   even,    like    Pro- 
fessor Schleicher,  till  I  hear  a  pig 
say,  *I  am  a  pig,'  before  I  grant 
that    the    same    blood    may    run 
through  his  veins  and  our  own,  and 
— what  is  far  more  important-— that 
his    thoughts,   may     run  through 
the  same  conceptual  channels  as  our 
own.      Show  me  only  one  single 
root  in  the  language  of  animals,  such 
as  AK,  to  be  shaip  and  quick;  and 
from  it  two   such  derivatives  as 
a^va,  the  quick  one— the  horse — 
and  aoutusy  sharp  or  quick  witted ; 
nay,  show  me  one  animal  that  has 
the  power  of  forming  roots,  that  can 
put  one  and  one  together,  and  real- 
ise the  simplest  dual  concept ;  show 
me  one  animal  that  can  think  and 
say  TwOy  and  I  should  say  that,  as 
far  as   language  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  oppose  Mr.  Darwin's  argu- 
ment,andthatmanhas,  oratleastmay 
have  been,  developed  from   some 
lower  animal.     I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  some  force  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
remark,  that  both  man  and  monkey 
are  bom  without  language ;  but  I 
consider    that    the    real    problem 
which  this  remark  places  before  us 
is  to  find  out  why  a  man  always 
learns  to  speak,  a  monkey  never. 
If,  instead  of   this,  we  say  that, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  an 
Tmknown  kind  of  monkey  may  have 
learnt  to  speak,  and  thus,  through 
his  descendants,  have  become  what 
he    is    now,    viz.    man,    we   deal 
in  fairy-stories,  but  not  in  scientific 
research.     Mr.  Darwin  says,  *  Lan- 
guage is  certainly  not  a  brue  in- 
stinct, as  every  language  has  to  be 
learnt.'     Yes,  every  language  has 
to  be  learnt,  but  i  language  itself, 
never.   It  matters  little,  whether  we 
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call  langaagein  this  senseaB  instinct, 
a  gift,  a  talent,  a  fficnlty,  or  the  pro- 
^rvum  of  the  species  Man.  Certain 
it  is,  that  neither  the  power  of  lan- 
guage, nor  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  language  can  exist,  are 
to  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  lower 
animals. 

There  is  one  class  of  philosophers 
who,  in  the  interest,  as  they  believe, 
of  freedom  of  inquiry,  lay  great 
stress  on  admitting,  if  not  the 
reality,  at  least  the  possibility  or 
conceivableness  of  the  development 
of  man  from  a  lower  animal.  What 
is  conceivable,  depends,  however, 
quite  as  much  on  the  conceiver  as 
on  the.  conceived.  Nor  do  I 
see  what,  in  our  case,  we  should 
gain  by  saying,  that  the  transi- 
tion of  a  lower  animal  into  man 
is  conceivable,  considering  that 
tlie  very  opposite,  too,  viz.,  the 
non-transition  of  any  lower  animal 
into  man  is  equally  conceivable,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  at  least  as  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  is  real.  Surely 
there  is  something  in  this  word  real ; 
there  is  some  weight  to  be  attached 
in  every  argument  to  experience,  as 
£eu:  as  it  goes.  There  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  things  in  nature 
where  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  what  they  are,  and  where 
-we  may  easily  imagine  that  they 
might  be  different  from  what  they 
are.  Why  should  not  trees  grow 
into  the  sky  ?  why  should  not  birds 
fly  up  to  the  moon  ?  To  say  that 
they  would  die,  is  saying  nothing, 
at  least  as  far  as  evolutionist 
philosophers  are  concerned ;  for 
why  should  they  alone  not  possess 
the  power  of  adapting  themselves 
to  new  environments  ? 

But  what  should  we  gain  by 
sayine  that  all  such  things  are 
conceivable  P  Would  it  not  be  far 
more  useful  to  try  to  discover  why 
there  are  such  hard  and  fast  lines 
in  nature;  why  certain  creatures 
never  pass  certain  limits :  why  man, 
for  instance,  was  enabled,  or  if  you 
lilce,  prompted    and    tempted,    to 


generalise,  to  form  a  w;orld  of 
concepts  or  roots;  to  derive  from 
these  roots,  names  of  new  concepts, 
to  elaborate,  in  &ot,  language,  and 
then  to  make  language  the  founda> 
tion  of  a  culture,  which,  marvellous 
as  it  is  in  our  century,  is  probably 
the  seed  only  for  a  future  growth, 
while  no  animal  ever  made  even  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  P 

To  admit  everything  as  possible, 
may  be  very  excellent  in  theory, 
and,  as  logicians,  we  no  doubt  all 
admit  that  the  sun  may  to-morrow 
rise  in  the  west.  But  I  doubt 
whether  that  neutral  state  of  mind 
is  the  best  adapted  for  real  work, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  real 
knowledge.  The  chemist  who,  for 
the  time  being,  denies  the  possi- 
bility, or  at  least,  the  admissibility 
of  a  decomposition  of  what  he  calls 
elementary  substances,  and  who 
declares  a  change  of  lifeless  into 
living  matter  as  inadmissible,  is 
much  more  likely  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier, if  it  can  be  crossed,  than  h« 
who  from  the  beginning  looks  upon 
all  these  distinctions  as  mere  vanish- 
ing lines. 

If  we  do  not  simply  play  with 
words,  if  we  take  conceivable  in  that 
sense  which  it  has  among  profes- 
sional students,  viz.,  something 
which  is  in  accordance  with  known 
facts,  then  we  ought  not  to  say  that 
the  elaboration  of  language  by  any 
animal  is  conceivable ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
warn  the  valiant  disciples  of  Mr. 
Darwin  that  before  they  can  claim  a 
real  victory,  before  they  can  call  man 
the  descendant  of  a  mute  animal, 
they  must  lay  a  regular  siege  to  a 
fortress  which  is  not  to  be  frightened 
into  submission  by  a  few  random 
shots;  the  fortress  of  language, 
which,  as  yet,  stands  untaken  and 
unshaken  on  the  very  frontier  be- 
tween the  animal  kingdom  and  man. 

I  trust  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  Lectures,  when  arguing 
against  the  conclusions  of  the  Dar- 
winian school,  I  have  never  shown 
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any  irsoit  of  respect  fiwr  Mr.  Darwin. 
TheTesalts  at  wbich  I  have  arrived 
\)y  a  life-long  stndj  of  language 
and  thought  are  incompatible  with 
the  resolts  to  which  a  minnte  study 
of  the  human  body  has  led  Mr.  Dar- 
win.  One  of  ns  mnst  be  wrong, 
and  it  therefore  seems  to  me  mere 
cowardice  to  shrink  from  an  open 
combat.  Itistrae  'that  Mr.  Darwin 
has  not  paid  special  attention  to  the 
problem  of  language  and  thought, 
and  that  all  he  says  about  it  may 
be  contained  in  some  six  or  eight 
largely-printed  small  octavo  pages.' 
But  I  submit  that  six  or  eight  pages 
from  Mr.  Darwin  may  have  more 
weight  than  a  volume  from  many 
other  writers.  Anyhow,  if  Mr. 
Darwin  is  right,  then  language  is 
not  what  I  hold  it  to  be ;  it  is  not  the 
embodiment  of  conceptual  thought, 
it  is  not  developed  from  roots,  it  is 
not  based  on  concepts.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  language  is  what  I  hold 
it  to  be,  then  man  cannot  be  the 
descendant  of  some  lower  animal, 
because  no  animal  except  man 
possesses  the  faculty,  or  the  faintest 

i  germs  of  the  faculty,  of  abstracting 
and  generalising,  and  therefore  no 
animal,  except  man,  could  ever  have 
developed  what  we  mean  by  lan- 

'     gnage. 

Grentlemen,  it  matters  very  little 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong, 
but  it  matters  a  great  deal  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  By 
no  one  should  I  more  gladly  confess 
myself  vanquished  than  by  Mr. 
Diirwin.  I  feel  for  him  the  most 
sincere   admiration;    nay,   I   have 

;  never  concealed  my  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  tendency 
of  his  speculations.  His  power  of 
persuasion,  no  doubt,  is  great,  but 
equally  great  is  his  honest  love  of 

i  truth;  and  when  I  find  him  again  and 
again  admitting  that  no  intermedi- 

I     ate  links  between  the  highest  apes 

L    aod  man  have  yet  been  discovei^, 

V.  tliat  ihB  gap  between  ape  and  man, 
small  as  it  is,  can  be  filled  with  ima- 
ginary animals  only,  I  ask  myself 


how  it  is  possible,  in  ihe  absence 
of  all  tangible  evidence,  that  our 
matter-of-fact  philosophers  should 
have  listened  to  such' arguments. 
Unless  there  were,  in  fact,  some 
important  germs  of  truth  in  his 
philosophy,  I  cannot  think  that  Mr. 
Darwin  could  ever  have  carried  us 
along  with  him  so  powerfiilly  and 
almost  irresistibly. 

If  Mr.  Darwin  were  more  anxious 
for  victory  than  for  truth,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  handled  the 
argument  of  language,  too,  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  He  feels  the  diffi- 
culty of  language,  he  fully  admits 
it;  but  not  seeing  how  much  is 
presupposed  by  language — ^looking 
upon  language  as  a  means  for  the 
communication  rather,  than  for 
the  formation  of  thought,  he  thinks 
it  might  be  in  man  a  development 
of  germs  that  may  be  discovered 
in  animals. 

Now  a  clever  pleader — of  whom 
we  have  too  many,  even  in  the 
courts  of  science  —  might  say, 
*  Why,  does  not  the  very  theory  you 
have  propounded  of  the  origin  of 
roots  prove  that  Mr.  Darwin  is 
right  ?  Have  you  not  shown  that 
animals  possess  the  materials  of 
language  m  interjections;  that  they 
imitate  the  cries  of  other  animals; 
that  they  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  give  warning  by  shrill 
cries ;  that  they  know  their  own 
names,  and  understand  the  com- 
mands of  their  masters  ?^  Have  you 
not  "blessed  us  altogether,**  bjr 
showing  how  interjections  and  imi- 
tations can  be  filed  down,  lose  their 
sharp  comers,  become  general — ^be- 
come,  in  fact,  roots  ?  Surely,  after 
this,  Mr.  Darwin  will  be  justified 
more  than  ever  in  saying  that  the 
language  of  man  is  the  result  of 
mere  development,  and  that  there 
must  have  been  one  or  several  gene- 
rations of  men  who  had  not  yet 
generalised  their  intuitions,  and  not 
yet  filed  down  the  sharp  corners  of 
their  interjections.' 

I  have  no  doubt  |h^|^  ^^^^d^ 
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ing  wonld  seem  plausible  in  many  a 
court,  nay,  to  judge  from  the  re^ 
marks  that  have  been  addressed  to 
me  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by 
letter,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  se- 
veral members  of  the  jury  I  am  now 
addressing  were  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  the  nnimals.  Some  young  ladies 
have  assured  me  that,  if  I  only 
knew  their  dog,  I  should  have 
spoken  very  differently ;  that  no  one 
who  has  not  been  loved  by  a  dog  can 
know  what  true  love  and  &ithful- 
ness  are.  Some  elderly  ladies  have 
told  me  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
cats,  and  that  their  cats  possess 
quite  as  much  cleverness,  quite  as 
much  intellect— as  they  themselves. 
The  very  statement  with  which  I 
concluded,  and  by  which  I  wished 
to  bring  the  whole  question  into  the 
narrowest  compass,  when  I  said  that 
no  animal  could  form  the  lowest 
generalisation,  could  coimt  two,  or 
think  and  say  Two,  has  been  met  by 
the  pigeons  at  Venice.  They,  at 
all  events,  I  was  told,  can  count 
two;  for  every  day,  as  soon  as  the 
clock  of  St.  Mark's  strikes  two, 
neither  sooner  nor  later,  they  a&> 
isemble  from  all  parts  of  Venice  to 
be  fed  on  the  piazza.  Surely,  there- 
fore, they  can  count  two.  This 
aeemed  indeed  unanswerable.     But 


fortunately  my'  informant  went  on 
to  say  that  the  other  clocks  of  Ve- 
nice strike  two  first,  and  the  pigeons 
pay  no  attention,  but  when  St. 
Mark's  strikes,  they  all  come.  What 
does  that  prove?  It  proves  that 
they  do  not  count  two,  but  that 
their  hungry  stomach  strikes  two, 
and  that  it  is  the  peculiar  sound  of 
the  St.  Mark's  clock,  even  were  it 
to  strike  twelve,  that  brings  them  to- 
gether to  their  dinner. 

Our  own  clock  reminds  me  that 
it  is  time  to  finish.  It  was  not  easy 
to  say  all  I  wanted  to  say  in  the 
course  of  three  Lectures,  and  I  am 
deeply  conscious  that  some  of  the 
points  on  which  I  touched  but 
lightly  ought  to  have  been  treated 
far  more  fuUy.  I  hope  to  do  this 
on  a  future  occasion,  after  I  have 
had  time  to  examine  carefully  the 
objections  which  these  Lectures 
have  elicited,  and  may  still  elicit. 
But  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  you  the  Science  of  Language 
in  a  new  light ;  and  to  make  yon  see 
its  paramount  importance  for  atmlj 
scientific  study  of  Psychology,  and 
for  the  solution  of  problems  which 
hang  like  storm-clouds  over  onr 
heads,  and  make  our  very  soul  to 
quiver. 
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A     STJB-'NOTE     OF     IKTERROGATION.' 

I.— WHAT  WILL  BE  OUR  RELIGION  IN  1999  ? 

Bt  FlOBBNCE  NiOHTIKaALE. 


Monday,  May  26,  1873. 
The  eclipee  of  the  sun  has  began.    7*36 

AJf. 

Hie  eclipee  of  the  sun  is  at  its  ftdl. 

3-28  AJL 

The  edipse  of  the  snn  has  ended.  9*24  ajc. 

After  tius  a  dearth  of  great  eclipses  of 
the  sun  Tisible  in  this  country  sncceiBds  for 
jears^ 

On  August  II,  1999.  at  12  minntes  20 
eecands  to  10  aji.,  '  local  time,'  the  next 
total  solar  eclipse  in  England  is  to  occur, 
TB  are  told. 

SUPPOSINQ  US  to  study  the  laws 
I  under  which  the  Political  and 
MocaLWorld  is  governed  as  we  study 
those  under  which  the  solar  system, 
the  Mateorial  World,  is  'goyemed^- 
could  we  arrive  at  something  of  the 
same  oertainiy  in  predictijag  the 
future  condition  of  human  society  P 
how  it  win  be  with  Europe  ?  how 
it  will  be  with  England?  how  it 
will  be  with  any  one  of  our  homes 
or  instikitions  on  August  11,  1999, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  (for 
X  would  not  be  particular  to  a 
minute).^ 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  none 
who  now  live  will  then  be  living 

[Perhaps  by  that  time  we  may 
have  sufficiently  mastered  the  laws 
of  moral  evidence  to  say  with  equal 
oertainiy  that  every  one  who  now 
lives  will  then  be  living — ^Where  ?] 

Another  thing  is  certain,  that 
everytliing,  down  to  the  minutest 
particular,  is  so  governed,  *  by  laws 
whidi  can  be  seen  in  their  effects,'^ 
that  not  the  most  trifling  action  or 
feeling  is  left  to  chance,  and  that 
any  who  could  see  into  the  mind  of 
the  *  All-Ordering  Power,'  as  mani- 


fested by  His  laws  or  thoughts, 
could  of  course  predict  history. 

All  will  be  Order,  not  chance. 

But  whether  it  be  the  Order  of 
Disorder,  so  to  speak,  or  the  Order 
of  Gkx)d  Order,  depends  upon  us. 

And  this  is  practically  what  we 
have  to  consider. 

What  will  this  world  be  on  August 
11,1999? 

What  we  have  made  it. 

Signs  of  a  Religious  War  without 
Bdigion. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  signs 
that,  before  1999,  even  it  may  be 
before  1899,  great  Revolutions  may 
have  occurred.  And  what  would 
we  not  then  give  to  have  guided 
them  in  the  right  direction  P  Take 
only  the  state  of  religious — ^no, 
we  mean  ecclesiastical — ^thing^  in 
France,  Bome,  and  Germany:  the 
deposition  of  the  free-and-easy 
Voltairian,  with  all  his  unmatched 
services  to  his  countiy,  for  the 
ultra  Bioman  Catholic  Marshal, 
and  the  ultrissvma  Boman  CathoHc, 
his  wife;  the  new  Pilgrimages, 
Miraculous  Madonnas,  the  Boman 
Catholic  majority  in  the  Th6&tre 
Royal,  Versailles.  Have  you  not 
the  elements  of  an  awful  future  ? 
awful  not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
terrible,  but  as  big  with  the  fate  of 
awe-inspiring  events  ? 

Bismarck,  the  vltrissimo  on  the 
other  side,  ttZ^or  and  ultra  indeed, 
Jupiter  Ultor*  forced  into  a  kind  of 
conquest  of  Roman  CathoUc  South 
Germany,  the  people  all  on  his  side, 
but  not  for  any  torrent  of  religious 


^  Castlereagh's  estimate  of  '  human  fore-sight '  was  *  in  politics  and  in  war,'  toT*  seven 
«rfe»  years.' 

*  Mr.  Fronde  on  Calrinism. 

'Jupiter,  not  Mare  Ultor.  Mars  was  KC.B.'d  UUor  for  aven^^  the  death  of 
Ccnr  by  somehody  after  gaiaing  Philippi.    But  that  is  not  Bismareks  way  now. 
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feeling,  as  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
only  for  a  righteous  longing  after 
political  unity  and  social  fireedom. 

France,  it  is  just  possible,  forced 
to  drift  into  wie  current  in  the 
opposite  direction  by  her  people, 
again  from  no  religious  motive,  to 
interfere  with  Italy. 

Papal  Court  gathering  both  men 
and  money ;  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  world  putting  on  its 
armour. 

And  when  this  is  done,  will  not 
the  end  come  ?  North  Germany  and 
Italy  against  all  comers  ? 

Then  Spain :  for  how  many  hun- 
dred years  under  the  clergy  as  her 
sole  governors  ?  Not  a  government 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  proc&riming  and 
Federal-Republicizing. 

Then  Alsace  and  Lorraine:  as 
French  and  Eoman  Catholic  as 
ever,  and  perhaps  arming  to  oust 
German  and  Protestant. 

The  struggle  which  began  in  the 
4th  century  culminating  at  the  end 
of  the  19th. 

And  who  believes  that  in  all  this 
there  is  any  religion  ?  It  is  like  a 
Reformation  without  Reformers. 

It  is  a  godless  God-service,  preg- 
nant with  great  results. 

And  before  1999  we  may  be  lefb 
without  a  Religion. 

And  shall  we  remain  Magazine- 
ing  while  all  this  is  going  on  ? 

Or  are  we  to  live  alone  because 
of  this  ?  Negative  and  solitary  dis- 
sent is  a  mistake. 

Every  great  reformer  began  by 
being  a  solitary  dissenter,  that  is 
true. 

Our  Great  Master  Himself  was  a 
solitary  dissenter  to  begin  with. 

But  in  every  case  it  was  a  positive 
dissent ;  ending,  not  in  a  protest, 
but  in  a  great  reform. 

TJie  Indian^ 8  JEstimate  of  our 
Religion, 

What  says  in  these  years  of  En- 
gland a  chief  of  an  Eastern  religion? 
•  I  saw  Christ's  hand  in  England, 
but  I  did  not  see  Christ's   heart 


and  soul  in  England.'  '  It  was  the 
hand  of  Christ  outstretched  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  good  to  England 
and  to  the  world.'  *But  where  is 
Christian  devotion  ?  Where  is  He 
who  went  on  the  mountaiiis  to 
pray?  Where  is  that  desire  to 
overcome  temptations  with  the  all- 
conquering  force  of '  (jod — '  where 
is  that  daily  communion  with  Gt>d?' 
He  goes  on  to  explain  what  he 
means  by  '  those  devout  men  who 
could  not  live  excerpt  in  jpraAjeT^^  that 
is,  who  *  felt  the  reality,'  or  as  we 
should  say,  the  Laws  or  Order, 
tried  to  discover  the  Order  and 
Laws  *  of  the  spiritual  world  as  we 
see  to-day  the  'realities*    (Laws) 

*  of  the  physical  and  moral  world.* 
[In  this  sense,  are'  not  the  spiritual 
and    moral    worlds    the     same?] 

*  Men  who  wanted  to  prove  every- 
thing upon  the  ground  of  direct 
spiritual  testimony'  [we  like  that 
word;  but  does  any  one  now  in 
England  believe  in  moral  or  *  spiri- 
tual '  evidence  as  he  does  in  physi- 
cal evidence  ?  or  if  he  means  any- 
thing by  *  direct  spiritual  testi- 
mony,' do  we  not  suppose  him  bitten 
by  the  madness  of  spirit-rappers 
and  table- turners  ?]  *men  who 
distended  their   hearts '    [do   any 

*  distend '  their  hearts  now  to  grap- 
ple with  the  idea,  the  reality  of 
God's  Order?]  and  'opened  the  eyes 
of  faith  in  order  to  see  and  worship 
the  living  Father  as  one  infinite 
Spirit;'  that  is,  as  the  Almighty 
Father  of  whose  thoughts  the  Laws 
or  Order  of  the  physical  and  spiritual, 
or  moral  worlds  are  only  the  ex- 
pressions. 

See  the  Eastern's  estimate  of  our 
Christianity : 

*By  Christianity  I  never  metui 
a  certain  number  of  stereotyped 
dogmas  and  doctrines.'  Does  the 
Indian  understand  by  this  the 
Established  Church  and  Orthodox 
Dissenters  ?  *  By  Christianity,  I  do 
not  mean  rites  and  ceremonies.' 
Does  the  Indian  understand  by  this 
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trae  Christianify  sajs  there  is 
no  justification  in  T^orks,  nor  in  ex- 
ternal rites,  bat  righteousness,  jus- 
tification and  sanctification  mast  be 
tfaensnlts  of  spiritaal  conversion, 
most  be  worked  oat  by  faith.  That 
is  trae  Christianity ;  that,  I  say,  is 
troe  Eindooism,  that  istrneMoham- 
medanism,  that  is  trae  Zoroastria- 
msm  .  .  .  Not  if  yoa  are  proad  of 
ten  thousand  works  of  charity,  not 
if  yon  have  inondated  all '  London 
'with  outward  institutions'  .  .  . 
*No.  If  you  liave  faith  in  the 
liTing  Father,  and  your  whole  heart 
has  been  oonyerted  and  regenerated, 
then  I  say  you  are  fit  for  the  king- 
dom  of  Qod.  And  England  is  stUl 
as  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  yon  and  I  are.  We  are  still  far 
&om  tibat  integrity  and  fullness  of 
frufi  IkeitHc  life  (call  it  Christian 
life  if  you  like)  ;  we  are  all  yet  far 
from  that.' 

We  are  indeed.  What  is  Chris- 
tianity  ?  What  is  it  to  be  followers 
of  Christ?  Is  it  not  to  be  full  of 
what  the  Indian  calls  the  '  true 
tlieisiic  life  ?'  that  is,  to  see  Qod  in 
eTeiything,to  find  Him  out  in  evegr- 
thing,  in  the  Order  or  Laws  as  of  His 
monU  or  spiritual,  so  of  His  politi- 
cal or  social,  and  bo  of  His  physical 
worlds  ? — to  find  oat,  one  is  tempted 
to  use  the  homely  word,  what  He 
is  driring  at  P  But  is  it  not  the 
sole  tiling  of  importance  what  God 
is  driring  at  ?  To  Christ  God  was 
ererything,  to  as  He  seems  nothing 
y-almost,  if  not  quite  nothing.  Or 
if  He  is  aiwihing,  He  is  only 
^e  Ood  of  Sundays,  and  only  the 
^  of  Sundays  as  fisir  as  going 
to  *what  we  call  our  prayers,' 
not  the  Gk)d  of  our  week-days,  our 
bunneea  and  our  play,  our  politics 
and  our  science,  our  home  life  and 
our  social  life,  our  House  of  Com- 
mons^ onr  Qovemment,  our  Post 
Office  and  coirespondence — such 
an  enormous  item  in  these  days — 
oQ^Foreiim  Office,  and  our  Lidia 
Office. 
I     Our  Indian  goes  on,  after  a  hit 


at  his  'Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  and 
Parsee  friends,'  let '  Christian  mis- 
sionaries '  and  '  Christian  govern- 
ments'  'admit  the  truth  of  this: 
that,  not  by  preaching  dogmas  and 
doctrines,  [can  anything  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  state  of  Europe 
now?] — *  but  by  bringing  the  spirit 
of  true  devotion,'  that  is,  finding 
out  God's  purpose  in  everything, 

*  firm  fidth  and  fervent  communion 
with  God,  and  on  the  other  hand 
Christ's  noble  charity  and  untiring 
industry  in  the  matters  of  doing 
good  to  others,'  must  their  work  be 
done. 

Then  our  friend  gives  us  a  hit  for 
what  he  thinks  our  'bigotry  and 
superstition,'  our  *  250  small  narrow 
sects  into  which  Christendom  in 
England  has  been  split  up,'  '  the 
fetters,  the  bonds  of  '  our  *  sectarian 
dogmatism' ;  he  calls  our  '  sectaria- 
nism '  the  '  curse  of  the  country.' 

But  he  pays  us  a  noble  tribute 
when  he  says  that,  '  point  out  the 
defects  of '  English  '  character  '  to 

*  English  people,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive your  words,  I  assure  you, 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  cheer- 
fulness. In  fact,  I  was  oftentimes 
amused  to  find  that  what  I  said 
against  English  people  was  received 
with  cheers ;  and  all  my  words, 
which  were  meant  as  a  sort  of  en- 
comium on  the  British  people,  fell 
flat  on  the  audience.  What  does 
that  show  ?  Is  that  not  a  wonder- 
ful trait  in  the  British  character, 
that  they  are  so  honest,  that  they 
like  to  hear  a  foreigner  say  what  is 
wrong  in  their  character  ?  '  What 
better  proof  can  you  have  of  the 
national  honesty  ?  Tell  John  Bull 
his  firalts,  and  he  praises  and  ad- 
mires you.  Then,  1  say,  England 
requires  only  to  be  enlightened  in 
order  to  do  justice '  .  .  . 

Perhaps  in  this  quality  England 
difiers  more  than  in  any  other 
from  French,  Germans,  Italians, 
Spaniards.  And  perhaps  from  this 
very  quality  she  may  be  destined 
to  strike  out  the  honest,  true,  God- 
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like — ^not  Godles^God-service  (for 
we  are  always,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, carrying  out  Grod's 
plans),  for  all  her  brethren  of  man- 
kind. 

Our  Indian  religious  founder 
ends:  'Now  are  the  grand  and 
glorious  days  of  Eeformation  at 
hand;  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
methmks,  is  drawing  nigh.*  *  Sleep 
not,  humbly  I  beg  and  beseech 
you.' 

But  whether  the  *  glorious  days 
of  reformation '  are  <&awing  nigh 
for  Europe,  or  whether  Europe  is 
simply  to  be  shattered  into  two 
hostile  camps,  the  German  Empire 
and  Italy  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic host,  England  standing  by,  or 
rather  rushing  by,  as  to  her  busi- 
ness in  a  state  of  restless,  ceaseless 
activiiy — as  to  her  spiritual  inter- 
ests in  a  Magazine-y  state,  depends, 
does  it  not  ?  upon  whether  we  dis- 
cover and  live  by  the  laws  of  God*s 
Moral  World,  or  whether  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  leaving  such 
things  to  criticism  and  chance. 

Again,  listen  to  our  Eastern 
preacher :  *  Say  not  that  indolence 
and  apathy,  hypocrisy  and  inaction, 
charaJrterise ' — shall  we  insert  Eu- 
ropean Roman  Catholicism  and 
Protestant  Reformation  at  the  pre- 
sent day? — *but  rather  say  from 
this  time  forward  there  shall  not 
be  compromise  or  sleep,  apathy, 
hypocrisy,  or  inaction.'  And  also, 
*  the  voice  of  Civilisation  is  "  Onward, 
forward,  and  heavenward ;"  and  let 
our  motto  from  this  night  be  "  On- 
ward, forward,  and  heavenward."  * 

Or  shall  it  be  backward,  to 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  bigotry ; 
or  stand  still  at  stupidity,  indiffer- 
ence, and  hardening  routine,  the 
rotten  garment  of  a  dead  creed; 
or  earthward,  to  engrossing,  adul- 
terating shop-keeping^  and  shop- 
ping; and  to  tr^ELing  or  sensual 
amusements  P 

This  depends  upon  us. 


Wh(U  wiU  this  world  he  on  August 
II,  1999? 

What  we  have  made  it. 

And  what  in  1999  shall  we  wish 
to  have  been  doing  now  ?  and  what 
shall  we  wish  not  to  have  been 
doing  now  ? 

Yna&t  of  all  the  things  that  we  do, 
or  say,  or  think,  will  it  have  signi- 
fied that  we  should  have  done,  or 
said,  or  thought,  then?  and  what 
will  it  not  have  signified  ? 

Will  crime,  will  pauperism,  will 
the  Established  Churohes,  the  views 
of  Qod's  government,  be  the  same 
then  as  now  ?  Will  the  views  of 
fitmily  life,  of  social  life,  of  the 
duties  of  social  life,  be  the  same 
then  as  now  ?  Will  the  distributiofn 
of  riches,  and  poverty,  of  land,  the 
relative  importence  and  civilisation 
of  nations,  of  old  countries  and 
colonies,  be  the  same  then  as  now? 

Will  religion  consist  then,  as 
now,  not  in  whether  a  man  is  'just, 
and  true,  and  merciful;*  whether 
the  man  seeks  to  know  God,  and 
what  He  is,  and  what  He  wishes  us 
to  do;  whether  the  man  seeks  to 
be  a  fellow-worker  with  Qt)d,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  find  out  Qod*s 
plans ;  but  whether  the  man  '  had 
believed  what  he  was  told  to  be- 
lieve?' had  gone  to  church  'for 
what  he  called  his  prayers,'  and 
*had  duly  paid  the  fees  to  the 
<  temple  ? ' 

What  1999  will  be,  whether  all 
these  things  aro  the  same  then  as 
now  or  worse,  or  better,  depends,  of 
course,  in  its  proportion  upon  what 
we  are  doing  now,  or  upon  what  we 
are  not  doing  now. 

What  shall  we  then  wish  to  have 
been  doing  now  ?  is  the  question. 
Is  it  reading  or  writing  mere  ar- 
ticles (of  the  *day'  one  cannot 
say,  or  even  of  the  hour)  of  the 
Minute  and  the  Boy — ^not  ^The  Houi 
and  the  Man,* — in  weekly  and  daily 
papers  ?    Is  it  criticism— <the  most 


*  'Mi,  FtoicIq  09  CalTinism.  t 
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tziffing  ccitioisxa  of  the  most  im* 

poriaiit  of   all    subjects,  Eeligion 

— Qod?  speakiing  of   Him   not  so 

seiomty  as  we  should  of  the  Royal 

Axafkmj ;  frLttering  away  onr  time, 

and  what  is  mach  worse,  Mttermg 

awaj  onxaelyes  in  what  are  called 

'socml  daties,'  or  ^^mily  duties,' 

wiiich  too  often  mean  what   the 

Sunons  *  Jack'  meant  by  helping 

Tom  to  do — ^what  ? — to  do  *  nothing, 

Sir.'     Whil^  on  the  other  hand,  the 

yast  majority  of  our  fellow-creatnres 

are  fimcibly  absorbed  in  the  great 

low  probl^  of  *  bread  and  beer,' 

witliont  one  intellectnal,   one  spi- 

ritnal,    one  civiliaing  influence  in 

their  Hves. 

Or  is  it  working,  solvjng  by  real 
personal  work  the  great  questions 
or  raliier  problems  which,  as  they 
are  solTed  or  unsolved,  will  maJce 
1999  what  it  ioUl  he?  Such 
as  de-pauperisation,  cobnisation, 
education,  reformation,  legislation, 
mi^ng  religion  and  God  a  real 
penonal  presence  among  us,  not  a 
belief  in  a  ci'eed,  a  going  to  a  room 
or  clnurch  'for  wh^t  we  call  our 
prmyere/* 

HeHgion,  sermous,  consist  now 
eitiber  in  telling  us  to  beHeye  what 
we  are  '  told  to  believe,'  and  to  at- 
tend the  '  means  of  grace, '  '  as  by 
law  estabhahed ;'  never  enquiring 
wlie&er  there  be  not  other  '  means 
I    of  grace.'     Or  else,  in  telling  us 
[   to  practise  certaili  so-called  religious 
or  socaal  virtues  in  that  'state  of 
life '  (or  state  of  mind),  '  to  which 
it  hi^  pleased  God  to    call  us,' 
leaving  Hfe  just  as  it  is,  taking  for 
gnnted  that  that  '  state  of  life  'is 
the  one  toe  are  ham  mto. 

Bat,  in  i999»  shall  we  not  wish 
to  hsye  wca*ked  out  what  life, 
fiunily  life,  social  hfe,  political  life, 
iknUd  he  ?  and  not  to  have  taken 
btgrnded  that  fiamily  life,  social 
tb,  political  life  are  to  be  as  they 
ue,  and  we  to  get  as  much  enjoy- 
swnt  out  of  them  as  we  can  ? 


To  dare  to  offer  some  petty  sug-» 
gestions  as  to  the  conduct  of  every- 
day on  the  way  to  1999,  seems 
like  gratuitously  setting  out  to 
imitate  the  mountain  which  brought 
forth  mice. 

Nevertheless,  here  are  a  few 
mice : 


1.  Speeches,  Articles,  Sermons, 
seem  always  to  be  made  for  happy 
people,  at  least  for  tolerably  sue* 
cessful  people,  those  who  have  not 
to  construct  or  alter  their  Hves, 
sometimes  to  begin  again  life  '  right 
from  the  bottom ; '  but  only  to 
make  themselves  and  others  as 
happy  as  possible  in  th^ir  hves. 
It  seems  taken  for  granted  that 
hfe  is  on  the  best  possible  footing, 
that  life  is  to  be  as  it  is,  in  &miHes, 
in  institutions,  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  xmiversities,  and  among  the 
'  masses '  as  they  are  called,  as  if 
thev  were  Siluricm  strata. 

And  we  are  only  told  that  we  are 
not  to  be  vain,  selfish,  ambitious 
therein,  not  to  think  of  ourselves, 
but  to  consider  others,  that  our 
'  conversation '  is  to  be  '  in  heaven,' 
and  not  in  the  earth's  opinion  or  in 
vanity  or  egotism* 

But  we  miist '  think  of  ourselves,*^ 
if  we  cannot  do  anything  well  or  do 
the  thing  that  we  are  doing  well. 

It  is  nojb  all  *  vanity '  or  '  ego- 
tism,' this  thinking  about  ourselves* 
A  person  who  does  well  what  he 
is  doing,  or  who  aspires  to  nothing 
better  or  more  difficult  than  what 
he  is  doing,  needs  not  to  think  of 
himself. 

But  what  of  him  who  does  not, 
or  who  tries  at  something  higher  ? 

2.  Neither  is  thought  taken  or 
advice  given  for  this :  sympathy  in 
good  work  is  an  essential  of  well- 
being.  So  much  has  this  been 
felt  to  be  the  case  that  one  Church 
has  invented  a  whole  system  of 
Saints,  Angels,  guardian  Angels^ 


*  St.  Clement.    Quoted  by  Mr.  Eroude* 
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Commtmion  of  Saints,  to  supply 
the  sympathy  which  it  is  too  evi- 
dent does  not  generally  exist  here, 
though,  perhaps,  it  is  felt  less  and 
less  itiBit  it  does  not,  owing  to  our 
being  more  and  more  taken  up  with 
material  wants  or  material  enjoy- 
ments. 

But,  says  one,  (for  any  one  may 
feel  he  has  it  not,  though  few  may 
now  feel  its  wcrnt)  ;  '  sympathy  in 
work  18  an  essential  of  well-being. 
I  have  none.  I  used  to  batter  my- 
self about,  because,  having  none, 
I  longed  for  it.    What  ami  to  do?' 

It  IS  much  better  to  acknowledge 
a  legitimate  want,  and  that  you 
suffer  fix)m  it. 

But  then  this  is  so,  that  you 
cannot  help  thinking  of  yourself! 

All  solicitude,  repentance,  every 
plan  of  self-improvement  is  in  fact 
thinking  of  yourself;  and  very  poor 
creatures  we  should  be  if  we  had 
none  of  these  things. 

[A  disciple  of  one  of  the  best  of 

*  Saints  *  and  founders  said:  *Do  not 
go  and  put  yourself  in  a  doubtful 
situation  when  you  are  in  a  safe 
place.  Now  what  I  call  being  in  a 
safe  place  is  when  you  are  rent 
with  solicitudes,  and  sorrows,  and 
when  you  bear  the  weight  of  weari- 
ness according  to  (ji^od's  pleasure 
and  for  His  sake.'] 

3.  Neither  is  thought  taken 
or  advice  given  for  this  : 

Conversation    is    not    only    for 

*  vanity,'  or  amusement,  but  for 
persuasion,  for  teaching,  teaching 
sometimes  inmost  important  things. 

A  conscientious  ^  person,^  speak- 
ing the  truth  in  love,'  must  *  think 
of  himself,'  of  his  success  or  failure 
in  such  cases,  and  not  at  all  on  the 
score  of  *  vanity '  or  *  sensitiveness.' 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  have 
eacriftced  his  *  vanity '  or  *  sensi- 
tiveness,' OP  *  the  world's  opin- 
ion,'   to    do    or    say    the    thing 


which  nevertheless  recalls  to  him 
Hhe  busy  restless  image  of  self,* 
which  he  would  so  fain  forget — ^re- 
calls it  by  his  very  desire  to  exa- 
mine whether  he  has  done  or  said 
the  thing  aright,  or  could  do  it 
better. 

If  we  were  more  anxious  about 
*  right  and  duty,'  it  is  said,  we  should 
be  above  all  this. 

But  it  is  sometimes  for  right  and 
duty's  sake  that  we  leave  the  easy 
path  where  we  need  not  think  of 
ourselves ;  where  we  are  easily  en- 
joying (I  will  not  call  it  happiness), 
perhaps  praised  and  flattered  wit^ 
the  'world's  approbation,'  and  go 
into  a  path  for  us  so  difficult  as  to 
involve  continual  doubt,  care,  re- 
flection, even  if  not  heart-rending 
anxiety.  And  how  can  these  things 
be  in  imperfect  mortals  without 
thinking  of  ourselves?  Imperfec- 
tion, struggling  with  difficulty,  in 
the  path  to  perfection,  is  abnost 
equivalent  to  failure  and  mistake, 
while  gathering  experience.  And 
how  can  experience  be  free  from 
self-reflection?  In  short,  a  con- 
scientious person  must  often  give  up 
the  self-complacency  of  conscience 
in  the  very  path  of  conscience  and 
of  Christ,  and  must  often  think  of 
the  world's  opinion  in  the  very  path 
of  deserting  the  world's  opinion. 

Never  dispute  with  anybody  who 
wishes  to  contradict  you,  says  a 
most  reasonable  saint.  For  even  if 
you  are  victorious,  yours  is  the  loss. 
Quite  true :  neverttieless,  often  in 
the  path  of  right  and  duty,  we  mxLst 
contend,  not  with  anybody,  but 
with  everybody,  and  be  contradicted 
by  everybody.  And  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  think  of  ourselves  and 
of  the  *  world's  opinion '  in  the  very 
act  of  disregar£ng  ourselves  and 
the  world's  opinion. 

Can  any  of  us  have  dwelt  half  a 
century  in  this  world,  and  not  feel. 


•  There  are  not  a  few  who  feel  like  poor  Archbishop  Darboy  of  Paris,  when  in  prison 
oinder  the  Commune :  *  Shoot  me  here  where  I  am ;  but  no  more  interriews — ^no  more 
interrogatories.    I  am  not  fit  for  them.' 
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if  we  liaTB  others  depending  npon 
na:  And  I  have  lived  twice  the 
time  or  more  of  these  joiing  things, 
have  had  twice,  perhaps  a  hmidred 
timesy  ^leir  experience,  and  have  I 
no  mare  tmih  to  tell  them,  no  more 
help  to  give  them,  than  this  ?  Not 
till  we  can  say :  *  The  word  which 
ye  hear  is  not  mine,  hut  the  Father's 
which  sent  me,*  can  conscientious 
people  who  have  others  depending 
on  them  for  a  life's  guidance  have 
aDj  confidence  in  their  own  words. 

And  how  is  this  to  he  attained  ? 
Only  hy  being  always  with  the 
thought  of  Gk>d,  not  with  our  own 
tiuNi^ts;  not  repeating  over  and 
over  to  ourselves  our  own  thoughts 
and  phns,  but  asking :  What  is  His 
plan?  What  will  He  bring  out  of 
this?  AjBking :  What  in  1999  ^^ 
have  been  the  thing  that  we  in  1999 
should  have  wished  to  have  done  in 
1873,  to  tell  not  only  upon  1873, 
hut  upon  18^  and  1999  ? 

But  this  requires  a  very  different 
*  agonizing'  from  what  we  see  in 
woricshops,  in  drawing-rooms,  in 
CSiurches,  in  schools,  in  Hyde  Park, 
or  even  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  Cabinet ;  though  one  would 
have  thought  it  a  very  inspiring 
thing  to  legislate,  and  so  form  the 
Hves,  in  as  &r  as  they  can  be  formed 
by  legislation,  of  millions  of  our 
Mow-beings. 

4.  To  do  what  we  have  to  do '  for 
the  work's  sake  only,'  to  be  grieved 
at  fiulore  onty  because  it  is  failure 
in  the  work,  we  are  most  truly 
toli  But  then  we  must  know  hcno 
to  do  the  work  ;  we  must  study  how 
not  to  make  a  fedlure,  if  we  are 
not  to  fidl — in  Gk)d's  work  as 
in  all  work.  There  is  a  higher 
thing  than  to  be  grieved  only  at 
one's  &ihire  in  God's  work,  and 
that  is,  to  strain  every  &culty  not 
io  mi^e  a  fSftOnre,  to  give  all  one's 
powers  to  succeed  in  that  work,  as 
i&an  do  to  succeed  in  making  a 
ntttune. 

Faibre  is  essential — on  the  road 
to  SQccess.    But  it  never  seems  to 
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be  thought  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  discover  the  ways  of  creating  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  than 
to  discover  the  ways  of  the  Solar 
System.  Yet  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  recommending  the  study 
of  Astronomy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
weak,  pretentious,  sententious  man- 
ner  that  we  are  preached  to  about 
pursuing  Life.  Yet  Life  is  a  harder 
study  than  Astronomy,  if  we  are 
really  to  succeed  in  it,  really  to 
succeed  in  bringing  about  a  little 
comer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

We  are  never  lectured  about  the 
study  of  anything  else  in  the  wild, 
wishy-washy,  womanish  terms  that 
we  are  preached  to  about  life.  And 
this  is  thought  Christian:  as  if 
Christ  had  not  been  the  boldest 
preacher  that  ever  was  about  re- 
forming life. 

*  Whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it.' 

'If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee, 
cut  it  off.' 

'He  has  married  a  wife  and 
therefore  he  cannot  come ' — in  sad 
irony,  as  if  he  ought  not  to  bring 
her  with  him ! — or  rather,  as  if  he 
ought  not  to  have  '  married  a  wife ' 
for  fellow  service  in  God's  work ! 

*Who  is  mv  mother?  and  who 
are  my  brethren  ?  Whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.' 

'If  any  man  come  to  me,  and 
hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,- and 
wife,  and  children,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.' 

II 

This  is  what  the  best  morality 
teaches  us  now : — 

I.  '  If  we  lived  habitually  above 
ourselves,'  it  is  most  truly  said, 
'  we  might  hope  to  attain  that  self- 
control  which  is  the  source  of 
freedom.' 

Freedom  is  indeed  not  doing  as 
we  like,  not  everybody  following 
his  or  her  own  way  (even  if  thai 
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■were  possible),  but  *  self-control.' 
Self-control,  plus  a  control  or  com- 
mand of  our  subject^  gives  ^  free- 
dom,' but  a  person  who  has  no  con- 
trol over  any  subject,  or  right  use 
of  any  feu^ulties,  cannot  have  free- 
dom. 

It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
viz.,  the  necessity  of  doing  what  we 
do  well,  of  what  we  do  being  what 
is  well  to  do,  if  we  are  to  attain 
what  is  commonly  called '  humility,' 
disregard  of  self,  useful  care  for 
others,  efficient  service  of  Grod  and 
g£  our  brethren. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within,  but  we  must  also  make  it 
without. 

There  is  no  public  opinion  yet,  it 
has  to  be  created,  as  to  not  commit- 
ting blunders  for  want  of  know- 
ledge. Ghx>d  intentions  are  supposed 
enough;  yet, •  blunders,  organised 
blunders,  do  more  mischief  than 
crimes.  Carelessness,  indifference, 
want  of  thought,  when  it  is  or- 
ganised indifference,  as  in  a  family, 
as  in  a  college  or  university,  as  in 
an  institution,  as  in  a  great  govern- 
ment office,  as  in  social  or  political 
life.  Yes,  indeed,  organised  care- 
lessness is  more  hurtful  even  than 
actual  sin,  as  every  day  we  may 
have  cause  to  find  out. 

To  study  how  to  do  good  work 
as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  to 
'  agonize '  so  as  to  obtain  practical 
wisdom  to  do  it,  there  is  lii^le  or  no 
public  opinion  enforcing  this,  oon- 
denming  the  want  of  it. 

Until  you  can  create  such  a 
public  opinion,  little  good  will  be 
done,  except  by  accident  or  acci- 
Hental  individuals.  But  when  we 
have  such  a  public  opinion  we  shall 
not  be  far  from  having  a  ^  kingdom 
of  heaven '  externally  even  here. 

For  this  is : — Creating  a  '  king- 
dom of  heaven '  vnthout. 

A  ^kingdom  of  heaven'  within 
only — ^in  this  modem  world,  at 
least  (as  Christ  put  it,  the  truth 
was  perfect) — a  kingdom  of  heaven 
within  only  and  i^ot  without^  is : — 


The  good  intention  s<ms  wisdom, 
sans  labour,  scms  'agonising'  to 
create  it  vdthotd. 

To  create  a  religiously  hijzh, 
true  public  opinion  is — ^is  it  not  r- — 
to  create  a  '  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
without — ^that  is,  externally  in  this 
world. 

There  was  a  young  man  once, 
rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
of  fortune,  or,  as  he  said  himself, 
with  '  means,  time,  and  inclination,' 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  merely 
embellishing  a  happy  home  with 
good  manners — wi^  taking  the 
world  as  it  is,  as  the  phrase  runs. 
He  was  so  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  a  kingdom  of 
heaven  without^  of  the  little  that 
is  done  towards  this  among  the  great 
mass  of  people  that,  again  to  use 
his  own  woitls,  he  felt  he  'should 
be  a  thief  and  a  murderer,'  if  he 
'withheld  what  he  so  evidently 
owed.'  He  accordingly  went  to 
live  in  the  East  End  of  London,  to 
study  the  people  first,  in  order  to 
know  how  to  help  them. 

This  is  his  stnking  evidence  :— 
'  The  people  create '  ^ot  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but)  '  their  destitu- 
tion and  their  disease.'  He  saw 
'  the  habitual  condition  of  this 
mass  of  humanity  —  its  uniform 
mean  level,  the  absence  of  anything 
more  civilising  than  a  grinding 
organ  to  raise  the  ideas  beyond  the 
daily  bread  and  beer,  the  utter  want 
of  education,  the  complete  indif> 
ference  to  rdigion,  with  the  fruits 
of  all  this,  viz.,  improvidence,  dirt, 
and  their  secondfuries,  crime  and 
disease.'  But  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  coolly  saying :  It  is  the  people's 
own  &ult.  He  saw  the  necessity, 
and  set  about  the  work  of  altering 
the  circumstances,  the  'state  of 
life,'  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  is  particu- 
larly dear  in  his  views.  He  says 
that  'moderate  frugality  and  provi- 
dence' would  bring  'the  destitu- 
tion and  disease  of  this  city  within 
quite  manageable  limit8~that  ihig 
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*  amoont  of  chaoge/  tiz.^  to  ^  bodily 
ease  and  adTanoement  in  life/  '  will 
}»  wihixi  two  generations.'  '  Oood 
laws,'  he  aajs,  'energetically  en- 
iarced,  with  compulsory  education, 
snpplonented  by  gratoitous  indi- 
fidoal  exertion,'  '  will  certainly  ' 
gfye  '  the  mass  so  much  of  industry 
and  morality,'  as  is  ^  conducive '  to 
this  'bodily  ease  and  advancement 
inKfe.' 

Is  he  saiasfied  ? 

No:  he  adds:  'Unfortunately, 
this  amount  of  change  may  be 
eSdcted  without  the  leasb  improve- 
ment in  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  people.' 

Were  'the  best  disposed  in  the 
West,'  who  have  '  means,  time,  and 
indmation,'  to  go  and  live  in  the 
Bast  End,  as  ^  he  did,  where,  as  he 
sap, '  thfflre  are  hardly  any  residents 
with  enough  leisure  to  give  much 
time,'  what  a  work  for  them  ! 

Bat  then  they  must  know  how  to 
doU, 

[We  hear  that  the  Shah  of  Persia 
is  now  owned  by  Baron  Beuter — 
ihe  kingdom  of  Persia  leased  to  a 
teiagra^nst.  This  is  the  most  cu- 
nooa  sign  of  the  Age — material 
progress  apparently  eating  us  up. 
for  the  Telegraph-monger  to  own 
the  'King  of  Kings,'  who  thinks 
himself  the  '  A^lum  of  the  World,' 
the  Son  of  the  Sun,  is  as  if  Hck- 
&fd  owned  the  Pope.] 

3.  '  To  practise,  to  feel '  these 
Bo-ealled  '  dreams,'  '  to  make  them 
our  own,'  this  is,  we  are  truly  told, 

*  not  fur  from  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
Ten  upon  earth.' 

But  we  must  also  make  them 
not  only  our  own,  but  others'  own. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within ; 
hot  10  one  laboured  like  Christ  to 
i&ake  it  trithowt.  He  actually 
recommended  people  to  lea/ve  their 
own  lives  to  do  this,  so  much  was 
he  penetrated  by  the  conviction, 
filled  by  the  enthusiasm,  that  we 
WJ8T  ALTER  the  '  state  of  life,'  (not 


conform  to  it — ^no,  oh,  thrice,  ten 
times,  no  ;  a  hundred  times,  no,) 
into  which  we  are  bom,  in  order  to 
hri/ng  about  a  *  kingdom  of  heayen.'' 

Never  was  anything  less  like  re- 
maining within  good  intentions 
than  Christ's  teaching,  than  Christ's 
example. 

And  when  we  remember  what  a 
tender  nature  He  was  of^  His  pro- 
viding on  the  Cross  a  home  for  His 
mother,  and  so  many  other  inci- 
dents, then  we  see  that  the  call  of 
God  was  there,  that  He  was  right, 
that  we  must  go  forth  into  the 
world  to  bring  about  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

His  was  not  Boman  Catholic 
mysticism  at  all. 

*  Myself  is  so  different  from  my- 
self,' under  different  circumstaneee. 
We  must  maJce  these  circumstances 
for  others  and  for  ourselves — these 
circumstances  which  shall  make 
ourselves  different  from  our  low, 
mean,  selfish  selves,  which  shall 
raise  us  to  'live  habitually  above 
ourselves.' 

*  It  is  no  use  praying  for  rain,  if 
the  wind  is  in  that  quarter,'  said 
the  observant  country  clerk. 

'It  is  no  use  praying  for '  Parlia- 
ment, if  the  wise  and  earnest  leaders 
are  not,  who  know  what  they  want, 
and  are  able  to  show  the  way  to 
what  they  want ;  if  these  are  the 
'  days  of  superficial  discussion  when 
every  body,  even  the  Cabinet,  is 
like  a  periodical  and  a  magazine, 
that  is,  '  gettiug  up '  out  of  reading 
a  subject,  whether  a  pauper  or  an 
iron-clad,  whether  a  soldier  or  a 
colony,  it  does  not  matter — ^as  peo- 
ple get  up  leading  or  periodical 
articles — and  calling  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

If  we  ddd  the  things  people 
now  prate  about,  write  about, 
speechify,  debate,  report  about,  that 
would  be— Administration. 

It  is  no  use  bringing  about  *Army 
lie  -  organisation,'     or     abolishing 


'  Tlu8  man  is  dead :  but,  'being  dead,  yet  Bpeaketh.' 
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'pnrcliase/  (making  ihe  Grown 
outwit  the  House  of  Lords),  if  our 
control  or  supply  system  cannot 
march  30,000  men  thirty  miles 
with  friendly  farmers  in  our  oWn 
country;  if  this  annual  autumn  cam- 
paigning is  not  real  campaigning, 
wi&  supplies  not  coming  across 
the  '  enemy's  *  lines ;  if  all  the  sub- 
sidiary services  are  not  to  be  called 
out  to  co-operate,  really  to  co- 
operate, as  in  time  of  war,  in 
actual  campaigning  combination, 
to  ensure,  really  to  ensure,  the 
exercise,  and  thereby  the  proper 
selection  for  promotion  of  officers 
in  executing  these  combinations. 
Otherwise '  re-organisation  *  is  only 
a  much-abused  word. 

It  is  no  use  preaching  about  the 
'kingdom  of  heaven  within'  to 
undergraduates,  if  a  great '  ancestral ' 
college,  the  scat  of  political  and 
noble  men's  sons,  is  a  seat  of  care- 
lessness, idleness,  conviviality,  prac- 
tical jokes,  even  if  nothing  worse. 

It  is  no  use  talking  about  the 
*  kingdom  of  heaven  within,'  if  our 
home  is  a  nest  of  jarring  or  thought- 
less elements,  every  member  trying 
to  do  as  he  or  she  lOces,  even  though 
without  much  harm — to  g^t  all  they 
can  of  pleasure  or  amusement  out 
of  this  poor  earth,  giting  nothing 
back.  Every  one  of  us  has  known 
how  the  finest  moral  natures,  in 
this  home  life  have  been  trampled  ' 
out,  have  existed  uselessly.  Unable 
to  raise  ofchers  to  their  standard, 
their  very  virtues,  their  humility  and 
unselfislmess,  have  turned  against 
them,  have  dragged  them  down 
to  others*  standards. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  within 
and  not  without,  is  too  much  of  the 
doctrine  of  Roman  Catholic  or  other 
modem  mystics,  or  Buthyphros,' 
or  Ecclesiastics,  who  never  propose 
any  kingdom  of  heaven  without, 
except  that  there  should  be  more 
pr^ers  organised. 

This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  mo  * 


dem  religions  women.  They  would 
never  create  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
without,  would  never  *  contribute 
to  the  re-constitution  of  society,' 

(a  phrase  borrowed,  somewhat  re* 
uctantly,  from  a  (not)  admirable 
Gommumst  philosopher].  In  some 
sense,  our  teaching  of  universal 
•toleration,'  of  'charity,'  rather 
than  teaching  that  we  must  search 
out  the  truth,  'with  groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered,'  is  an  ohetacie 
to  *  progress,'  by  making  the  pro- 
sent  state  of  things  beautiful. 

4.  Is  there  not  danger  that  we 
may  run  altogether  into 

a.  Univerail  toleration, 

&.  Universal  criticism  ? 
And  though  this  seems  a  paradox, 
is  it  one  ? 

For  a.  in  eclecticism  people  lose 
discrimination ;  discrimination  of 
truth,  of  character,  discrimination 
between  the  merits  of  various  ways 
of  life  or  various  circumstances, 
discrimination  between  what  is 
mere  criticism,  and  what  is  creation 
or  progress  towards  creation. 

There  are  some  who  see  no  dif- 
ference between  Sidney  Herbert 
and  other  war  ministers  ;  between 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  premiers. 

There  are  some  who  see  little 
difference  between  St.  Paul  and  a 
Saturday  Reviewer. 

There  are  some  who  see  no  dif- 
ference between  Christ  Church  and 
Balliol  Colleges.  Or,  if  they  do, 
they  think  indifference  and  care- 
lessness better  than  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a  '  hot  bed  of  ration- 
alism and  infidelity.' 

There  are  some  who  see  little 
difference  between  a  Luther  and  a 
P^re  Hyacinthe :  a  Savonarola  and 
a  Dr.  Dollinger. 

There  are  some  who  see  no  dif- 
ference between  the  mutual  flattery 
of  clever  men  of  a  college  or  mem- 
bers of  a  family;  and  the  real, 
honest  sympathy  and  co-operation 
in  the  real  honest  search  after  truth. 


•  Euthyphpo  said  that  *  piety '  was :  To  do  as  I  do. 
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There  are  some  who  see  no  dif* 
feienoe  between  a  Positiyist  and  a 
John  Skuui  Mill-— oh!  too  soon 
taken  from  ns — he  'should  have 
died  iiereafter/ — when  shall  we  see 
again  that  true  '  Hberalitj/  whioh 
woold  wish  to  be  defeated  in  the 
eanae  of  troth? — ^when  shall  we 
Bee  again  that  Passion  of  Reason  or 
Beason  of  Passion — impassioned 
Beason  and  reasonable  Passion — 
wise,  bnt  *  thrilling  with  emotion 
to  his  fingers'  ends  ' — passionate 
in  the  canse  of  Truth  alone,  Sancta 
SojAask  ? — EEad  there  been  a  god- 
dess called  the  '  Passion  of  Reason,' 
he  would  not  have  considered  the 
gender  humiliating,  but  have  asked : 
Why  did  the  Greeks  make  Wisdom 
a  Woman  ?  There  are  none  like  him 
—none  to  come  after  him.  [It  seems 
eqoallj  impossible  to  pass  over  the 
death  of  such  a  man  without  a  note, 
or  with  such  a  note  as  this.] 

Bat  we  must  on. 

And  h.  Does  it  not  follow  from 
such  want  of  the  discriminating 
power  that  criticism  is  rife,  very 
rife  indeed?  that  people  scarcely 
cm  speak  of  others,  except  by 
ipei^ing  ill  of  them?  so  that 
whoever  is  rightly  disgusted  by 
this  can  hardly  let  others  be  spoken 
of  at  all  in  his  presence.  Also, 
that  there  is  scarcely  anything  be* 
tween  stupid  praise  or  bitter  criti- 
cism ?  and  no  discrimination  as  to 
the  ideal  lying  hid  in  each  man's 
<duu^acter,  as  to  the  work  he  can 
do  in  life. 

Yet  there  must  be  an  ideal  in 
God's  mind  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child,  for  the  work  he,  she,  or 
it  is  put  here  to  do. 

But  may  we  not  be  pretty  sure 
^  by  1899  or  1999  either, 
Pere  Hyacinthe  and  Dr.  Dollinger 
will  not  have  reformed  the 
Church;  that  Bismarck  will  not 
have  assisted  Religion  by  expelling 
the  Jesuits ;  that  the  French  will 
not  have  given  France  a  Govern- 
ment or  a  Constitution,  at  least 
thiongh  ousting  of  M.  Thiers ;  that 


Christ  Church  College  will  not 
have  brought  Oxford  to  philosophy, 
statemanship,  or  real  learnings  at 
least  under  the  present  regime ; 
that  Reviewing  will  not  have  made 
one  discoverer  of  truth  or  of  the 
ways  and  plans  of  God,  nor  even  one 
eaioiest  seeker  after  the  ways  and 
plans  of  God  ;  that  present  politics 
will  not  have  re-orgauised  Army, 
or  Navy,  or  Church ;  or  abolished 
crime  or  pauperism;  that  present 
.  preaching  which  takes  so  very 
small  a  part,  aspires  after  so  very 
small  a  part  of  the  reorganisation 
of  life,  will  not  have  re-organised 
life  by  1999  ? 

Discussion  now-a-days  almost 
precludes  consideration — it  leaves^ 
no  time  for  thought.  Criticisub 
precludes  real  judgment.  It  is  not 
mere  discussion,  the  busy-body  dis- 
cussion, not  people  discussing  a ; 
subject  who  know  nothing  and  have 
thought  out  nothing  about  it,  or 
only  what  they  have  gleaned  by 
reading  different  articles  of  opposite 
periodicals — which  brings  any  con- 
tribution to  the  real  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  which  does  any  good. 
That  is  discussion,  not  of  sense,  but 
of  nonsense.  The  only  discussion ' 
which  can  be  of  any  use  is  that  be- 
tween persons  who  have  thought 
out  something  about  the  subject 
— who  bring  some  contribution  of 
individual  thought  or  of  personal 
knowledge  to  the  conmion  stock. 
What  a  valuable  rule  it  would  be, 
for  every  half-hour  spent  in  discus- 
sion, spend  two  previous  half-hours- . 
in  thought !  Discussion  will  not 
govern  the  world,  nor  even  a  single 
home  in  it. 

Language,  said  Talleyrand,  was 
given  us  to  conceal  our  thonghtfi. 
Even  that  is  better  than  what  we 
see  now,  when  language  seems  to 
be  given  ns  to  conceal  our  want  of 
thoughts. 

m 

Did  a  voice  come  *  crying  in  the" 
wilderness'  now,  wl^|^<|^i^gK>? 
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In  this  wilderness,  not  of  *  nonkejs/ 
but  of  critics,  would  it  not  cry: 
Create  and  do  not  criticise  ?  Goethe's 
idea  of  a  devil — *  der  Q«ist  der  stets 
vemeint  * — was :  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism without  earnestness,  which  is 
always  negative,  never  creates — 
which  neither  hates  what  is  bad 
nor  loves  what  is  good— criticism 
without  results. 

And  the  German  tale  indicates 
the  same:  The  student  rising  by 
earnest  eflfort  to  a  certain  height; 
then,  what  comes  to  kiU  the  en- 
thusiasm which  bore  him  up  ? 
Criticism  without  depth  !  He  be- 
comes a  clever  common-place  critic 
of  that  towards  which  he  once 
so  earnestly  struggled  upwards — 
the  insight  into  God's  plans  of 
moral  government,  which  are  lead- 
ing us  on  to  perfection  in  eternity 
— for  perfection  equals  eternity; 
that  is,  the  idea  of  perfection, 
of  progress  towards  perfection 
includes  the  idea  of  eternity — 
is  the  same,  in  fieiot — since  we  see 
very  well  that  no  one  attains  per- 
fection here ;  and  he  must  be  but  a 
stupid  creator  who  grants,  nay 
arranges  for  a  little  progress,  and 
then  cuts  it  short.  As  St.  Anselm 
and  Descartes  found  a  formula  for 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Gt)d, 
so  a  formula,  perhaps,  might  be 
found — might  it  not  ?  for  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  eternity  in  God's 
idea  of  perfection. 

But  criticism  has  no  sympathy 
with  nor  insight  into  the  ways  of 
God,  the  higher  ways  of  man.  It 
has  no  idea  of  understanding  the 
'  Welt-Ordnung,'  the  plans  or  laws 
of  the  Almighty  Father.  It  makes 
ft  great  show  of  enquiry  and  of 
power;  but  there  is  nothing  be- 
hind, nothing  within,  nothing  with 
the  principle  of  life  in  it,  it  is 
all  temporary,  negative,  unreal.  It 
interrupts  us  when  we  are  begin- 
ning to  find  out  something  of  the 
ways  and    thoughts  and  purposes 


of  God,  and  volunteers  a  thought  or 
way  of  its  own. 

May  we  finish  with  another  pa- 
rable? 

Criticism  has  stripped  Rehgkn 
of  many  superstitions,  has  killed  in- 
numerable parasites  which  choked 
her  vigour,  truth  and  beauiy — has 
cleared  away  historical  or  tradi- 
tional rubbish,  or  rather  what  was 
not  historical,  with  mistranslations, 
interpolations,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — ^has  cured  Religion  of  many 
ugly  excrescences.  But  has  it  ad- 
vanced us  one  step  nearer  in  the 
study  of  GxkL's  real  character,  the 
character  which  makes  us  love? 
Has  it  taught  us  the  knowledge  of 
the  Perfect  Being  ?  And  is  not  the 
love  of  a  Perfect  Being  the  essence 
of  all  Religion  ?  May  it  not  rather 
have  killed  BeHgion  with  the 
cure  of  superstition  ?  Here  is  my 
parable: — ^A  fiwnous  French  phy- 
sician exclaimed  when  his  patient 
died :  '  II  est  mort  gu6ri.' 

Let  us  not  have  to  say :  Religion 
is  cured,  but  dead.  Let  us  not 
think  when  we  have  stripped  or 
cured  Astronomy,  Science,  History, 
above  all  Religion,  of  their  supersti- 
tions, errors,  vain  traditions,  ex- 
crescences, that  this  is  all. 

Sometimes  it  had  almost  been 
better  if  we  could  not  go  on  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  that  we  had  let 
feeling,  though  mixed  with  error, 
alone.  True  Truth  must  always  in- 
spire a  higher  feeling  than  truth 
mixed  with  error.  But  then  truth 
must  be  found.  Up  then,  and  *  On- 
ward, Forward  and  Heavenward,*  as 
our  Hindoo  reformer  says. 

Let  us  press  on  so  that  1999  shall 
have  as  much  more  truth  than  1873 
as  it  should  have;  much  more 
advance  of  truth  than  1873  has  over 
1746  ;  for  truth  should  advance  by 
geometrical,  not  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, or  rather  by  progress  which 
cannot  be  measured  or  fettered  by 
numbers. 
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FROISSART'S  GHB0NI0LE8, 


PIOISSART'S  Ohwmclee  proba- 
btytliTOw  more  light  on  certain 
aepeets  of  the  pmod  to  which  thej 
refer  than  is  thrown  bj  any  other 
SDgle  writer  upon  any  other  period. 
WhfttBoBwell  did  for  the  literary 
aockty  of  which  Johnson  formed  the 
centre,  what  St.  Simon  did  fcnr  the 
Court  of  Louis  JU.V.,  Froissart  did 
far  the  military  life  of  the  four- 
teenth century .  His  history  extends 
over  a  period  of  seventy-three  years, 
beginning  with   the  accession    of 
Edward  lU.  in  1327,   and  ending 
with  the  oorosiation  of  Henry  lY.  in 
1400.     He  appears  to  have  been 
bom  himself  in  1337,  and  he  must 
have  Hfed  into  ^e  fifteenth  cen- 
tory,  though  the  date  of  his  deatii 
is  not  known.     His  whole  life  was 
deroted  to  the  production  of  his 
ixx>k.    He  was  continually  engaged 
€sther  in  collecting  materials  for  it 
or  in  making  use  of  them.     This 
appears   from    many  passages,  in 
which  he  describes  his  various  jour- 
neys   and    their    common  object; 
namely,  to  colleot  information. 

I,  John  FrcHBiart  (he  says  in  one  place), 
e«t  myself  to  work  at  my  forge  to  produce 
ZKw  and  notable  matter  relative  to  the  wars 
between  France  and  England  and  their 
affiee  .  .  .  which  excellent  materials  I 
shall  work  upon  as  long  as  I  live,  for  the 
more  I  labour  at  it  the  more  it  delights  me^ 
JQst  as  a  gallant  knight  or  squire  at  arms 
who  loves  his  profession,  the  longer  he  con- 
thraes  in  it  80  much  the  more  delectable  it 
^pe&rs. 

Notices,  indeed,  are  scattered  over 
the  latter  half  of  his  work,  which 
show  that  he  had  hardly  any  other 
occupation  in  life  than  that  of  col- 
lecting news.  Speaking  of  one  of 
the  attempts  made  in  the  time  of 
l^chard  U.  to  make  a  permanent 
peace  between  England  and  France, 
he  says, '  I,  who  at  the  time  resided 
in  Abberille  to  learn  news ' — ^Abbe- 
rille  being  the  scene  of  the  treaty. 
Bat  tiw  moat  characteristic  passage 


of  all  is  one  4n  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  modus  operaauU : 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  how  I  became 
aoquamted  with  the  events  in  this  history 
to  speak  so  circumstantially  about  them. 
I  reply  to  those  who  shall  do  so,  that  I 
have  with  creat  attention  and  diligence 
sought  in  divers  kingdoms  and  countries 
for  the  facts  which  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  mentioned  in  it :  for  God  haiB  given 
me  grace  and  opportunities  to  see  and  make 
acquaintance  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
principal  lords  of  France  and  England.  It 
shoula  be  known  that  in  the  year  1390  I 
had  laboured  at  this  history  thirty-seven 
years,  and  at  Uiat  time  I  was  fifty*seven 
years  old:  a  man  may,  therefore,  learn 
much  in  such  a  period  when  he  is  in  his 
vigour  and  well  received  by  all  parties. 
During  my  youth  I  was  five  years  attached 
to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  and 
kindly  entertained  in  the  household  of 
King  John  of  France  and  King  Charles 
his  son.  I  was  in  consequence  enabled  to 
hear  much  during  those  times;  and  for 
certain  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have  ever 
had  was  to  make  every  possible  enquiry  in 
regard  to  what  was  passing  in  the  world, 
and  then  to  write  down  all  that  I  had 
learnt. 

The  result  of  the  uninterrupted 
and  sedtilous  gratification  of  uiese 
tastes,  for  many  years  of  his  life 
together,  was  that  he  succeeded  * 
in  producing  an  enormous  histo- 
rical picture,  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  defects  in  detail,  may  at  all 
events  be  trusted  to  give  a  vivid 

feneral  representation  of  its  subject, 
will  try  to  give  some  indica- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  principal 
matters  which  are  to  be  learnt  from 
his  pages.  The  task  is  not  so  for- 
midable as  it  might  appear  to  be 
from  the  extent  of  the  work. 
Johnes's  translation  of  Froissart 
contains  six  thick  volumes  in  com- 
mon 8vo.,  or  1,500  closely  printed 
pages  in  royal  8vo.,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  com- 
posed of  matter  so  uniform  in  its 
character,  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  point  out  and  illustrate 
the  most  striking  passages. 

The  first  words  of  the  first  chap- 
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ier  state  correctly  the  object  of  the 
whole  book :  *  To  encoorage  all  va- 
lorons  hearts,  and  to  show  them 
hoDonrable  example,*  I,  John  Frois- 
sart,  will  begin  to  relate,  &c.'  The 
one  eternal  sabject  of  the  apparently 
endless  history  is  war.  Other  things 
come  in  incidentally,  but  the  gene- 
ral impression  which  Froissart  gives 
is  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
was  completely  given  over  to  fight* 
ing,  and  cared  abont  nothing  else 
whatever.  Besides  the  great  war 
between  France  and  England,  which 
lasted,  with  occasional  and  very  ill- 
observed  traces,  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  tweniy  years,  there  were 
subsidiary  wars  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention:  wars  between  England 
and  Scotland,  wars  between  the 
French  and  the  Flemings,  wars  be- 
tween Ghent  and  Bruges,  three- 
sided  wars  in  Brittany,  wars  be- 
tween France  and  Navarre,  wars 
in  Spain,  wars  in  Portugal,  wars  in 
B^ra,  wars  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces which  fell  by  degrees  under 
the  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, wars  in  the  country  of  Foix ; 
wars,  in  a  word,  wherever  there  was 
an  independent  or  semi-independent 
feudal  ruler.  The  possession  of 
Qascony  by  the  Black  Prince  let 
loose  the  Grascons  against  the  French 
in  every  direction ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  Free  Companies  carried  on  wars 
on  their  own  private  account,  which 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
murder,  robbery,  and  arson  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  conducted  for 
no  other  object  than  that  of  coUect- 
ing  plunder.  These  wars,  more- 
over, were  very  different  from  those 
of  later  times.  A  war  in  the  four- 
teenth century  seems  to  have  meant 
unlimited  license  to  everyone  who 
could  raise  a  small  force,  to  fly  at 
the  throats  of  everyone  else  who 
had  anything  to  lose.  We  learn 
from  other  authorities  what  were 
the  practical  results  of  wars  thus 
conducted.  Great  parts  of  France 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  desert,  which  it  ceased  to  be  worth 


while  to  cultivate.  The  populaldo^ 
took  refuge  in  caves,  and  endured^ 
a  degree  of  miseiy  which  has  pro- 
bably been  seldom  exceeded  at  any- 
period  of  history.  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture, as  drawn  by  modem  histo-^ 
rians,  of  the  result  of  the  Englisk 
wars  in  France ;  but,  except  by  aa 
effort  of  reflection,  no  one  would  over 
be  led  to  suspect  its  existence  simply 
by  reading  Froissart.  His  history 
flows  on  in  an  interminable  stream  of 
narrations  of  petty  contests,  the  in- 
terest of  which  has  long  since  en- 
tirely ceased.  Castle  after  castle  is 
besieged  and  taken,  town  after  town 
bumi^  skirmish  after  skirmish  won 
or  lost,  and  yet  it  never  seems  to 
occur  to  the  chronicler  that  thepe 
is  anything  shocking  in  his  story, 
or  that  anyone  can  recognise  in  ift 
anything  but  a  delectable  record  of 
magnificent  exploits.  With  Join- 
ville  war,  at  least  war  between  Chris- 
tians, is  a  great  evil,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  lives  and  property  of 
his  subjects  is  the  great  duty  of  a 
feudal  lord — a  greater  and  more 
pressing  duty  even  than  crusading'. 
Comines,  again,  is  full  of  moral 
reflections  on  the  iniquitous  and 
monstrous  character  of  many  of 
the  events  which  he  witnessed;  bnt 
Froissart,  Tinsouciant  Froissart,' 
as  M.  Michelet  continually  calls  him, 
is  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  conscience, 
and  never  feels  shocked  at  any. 
thing  that  he  has  to  record. 

In  Edward  the  Third's  first  inva- 
sion  of  Picardy  *  a  troop  of  English 
and  Germans  .  .  .  came  to  Origny 
St.  B^noit,  a  tolerably  good  town, 
but  weakly  enclosed,  so  that  it 
was  soon  taken  by  assault,  robbed, 
and  pillaged,  an  abbey  of  nuns 
violated,  and  the  whole  town 
burnt.  They  then  marched  to- 
wards Guise  and  Ribemont.  The 
King  of  England  came  and  lodged 
at  Yehories,  where  he  remained  a 
whole  day,  while  his  people  over- 
ran all  the  country  thereabouts  and 
laid  it  waste.  The  King  then  took 
his  road  te  La  Flamengrie,  in  his 
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way  to  L'Beehelle  in  Tieracbe. 
The  ¥anilmlfl,  with  the  Bishop  of 
liiiieolii,  aooompuiied  by  upwards 
of  500  lanoesy  crossed  the  river 
Tnaigee,  entered  the  Laonnois  near 
ikxB  estate  of  the  Lord  of  Goacj, 
sad  bamt  St.  Gronvin  and  the  town 
of  Marie.'  Leaving  the  approach 
of  the  main  French  armj,  tliey 
*  burnt  in  their  retreat  a  very  good 
town  called  Cr^cj-sar-Selle,  with 
a  great  many  other,s  as  well  as 
villages  in  that  neighbonrhood.' 
The  French,  entering  Hainaalt, 
*c&me  to  the  town  of  Haspres, 
which  was  a  large,  handsome  town, 
UKmgh  not  fortiBed;  nor  had  the 
inhabitants  any  fear,  for  they  had 
never  received  the  smallest  notice 
of  war  being  declared  against  the 
ooontry.  The  French,  on  entering 
the  tovm,  found  everyone  within 
doors.  Having  taken  and  pillaged 
what  ihej  pleased,  they  burnt  the 
town  so  completely  tnat  nothing 
bat  the  walls  remained.'  The 
French  were  fired  upon  from 
Quesnoy  by  cannon  'which  flung 
large  iron  bolts  in  such  a  manner  as 
made  the  French  afraid  for  their 
horses,  so  they  retreated  and  burnt 
Grand  Warigny  and  Petit  Warigny, 
Frelaines,  Femurs,  Martre,  Semery, 
and  Artre,  Sariten,  Turgies,  Esti- 
Ten,  and  the  EEainaulters  fled  from 
these  towns  to  Valenciennes.  The 
French  afterwards  encamped  their 
battalions  upon  the  hill  of  Valen- 
ciennes, where  they  lived  in  a  rich 
and  splendid  manner.'  The  Duke 
of  Normandy,  who  commanded  on 
this  occasion,  'gave  notice  for  his 
army  to  dislodge  and  enter  Hainault, 
and  bum  and  destroy  everything 
without  exception.'  The  burning  of 
twenty-four  other  towns  and  the  de- 
vastation of  large  tracts  of  country 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter. 
After  staying  for  a  night  at 
Main  and  Fontenelles,  they  burnt 
Main  and  Fontenelles,  and  also 
the  convent  which  belonged  to 
Madamft  de  Valois,  sister-german 
to  the  King  of  France.     The  Duke 


was  much  vexed  at  this,  and  had 
those  who  set  it  on  fire  hanged* 
In  their  retreat  they  completed  the 
burning  of  the  town  of  Trie  and  its 
castle ;  the  mills  were  also  de- 
stroyed.' It  would  be  easy  to  fill 
pages  with  similar  extracts,  but 
difficult  to  find  a  single  expression 
of  pity  or  disapproval,  unless  indeed 
churdies  are  attacked.  In  describ- 
ing, for  instance,  the  storm  of 
Dorham  by  the  Scotch,  Froissart 
says  :  '  All  were  put  to  death  with- 
out mercy  and  without  distinction 
of  persons  or  ranks ;  men,  women,, 
children,  monks,  canons  and  priests; 
no  one  Was  spared,  neither  was 
there  house  or  church  left  standing. 
It  was  pity  thus  to  destroy  in 
Christendom  the  churches  wherein 
(Jod  was  served  and  honoured.' 
Froissart  draws  the  line  above  pro- 
fsmity.  An  English  squire  profaned 
the  elements  of  the  sacrament  at  a 
village  called  Bonay  in  order  to 
steal  the  chalice,  and  having  struck 
the  priest  with  his  gauntlet,  'his 
horse  began  to  caper  and  to  play 
such  violent  tricks  that  no  one 
dared  to  approach  him :  after 
many  plunges,  they  both  fell  to  the 
ground  with  their  necks  broken ' 
(which  was  rather  hard  upon  the 
horse),  'and  were  immediately 
turned  into  dust  and  ashes.  His 
companions,  seeing  this,  made  a  vow 
that  from  henceforward  they  would 
never  violate  the  sanctity  of  any 
church.'  The  places  in  which  he 
shows  genuine  pity  are  very  few. 
I  have  a  note  of  two.  Limoges, 
having  gone  over  to  the  French, 
was  retaken  by  the  Black  Prince, 
and  was  not  only  sacked  and  burnt, 
but  all  ihe  population  were  mas- 
sacred. Upon  this  Froissart  does 
go  so  far  as  to  say :  '  It  was  a  most 
melancholy  business,  for  all  ranks, 
ages,  and  sexes  cast  themselves  on 
their  knees  before  the  prince 
begging  for  mercy,  but  he  was  so 
infiMued  with  passion  and  revenge 
that  he  listened  to  none,  but  all 
were  put  to  ihe^.J^pr 
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they  oonld  be  foand,  even  those 
who  were  not  guilty ;  for  I  know 
not  why  the  poor  were  not  spared, 
who  could  not  have  had  any  part  in 
this  treason,  but  they  suffered  for 
it,  and  indeed  more  than  those 
who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the 
treachery.  There  was  not  that  day 
in  the  city  of  Limoges  any  heart  so 
hardened  or  that  had  any  sen^e  of 
religion  who  did  not  deeply  bewail 
the  unfortunate  events  passing 
before  their  eyes;  for  upwards  of 
3,000  men,  women  and  children 
were  put  to  death  that  day.  God 
have  mercy  on  their  souls !  for  they 
were  veritable  martyrs.'  He  ob- 
serves, too,  in  reference  to  the 
wars  between  the  men  of  Ghent 
and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  that  they 
were  caused  by  the  Devil.  *  You 
know  wise  men  think  that  the  Devil, 
who  is  subtle  and  full  of  artifice, 
labours  night  and  day  to  cause 
warfare  wherever  he  finds  peace 
and  harmony,'  and  he  accordingly 
did  so  in  Flanders.  '  The  Devil,  who 
never  sleeps,  put  it  in  the  heads  of 
the  people  of  Bruges  to  make  a 
canal  from  the  river  Lys.'  He 
alsocontrived  quarrels  between  some 
of  the  inhabitants  9'nd  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  so  by  trifling  events 
struck  up  war  between  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders. 
The  cause  of  the  war  lay  a  good 
deal  deeper  than  Froissart  supposed, 
but  it  is  something  that  he  admits 
that  war  is  in  any  case  a  work  of 
the  Devil. 

Repulsive  as  this  way  of  regard- 
ing war  is  to  our  modem  views,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  are  many 
jMtssages  in  Froissart  which  enable 
us  to  understand  the  view  which  he 
took  of  war,  and  to  appreciate  its 
attractive  and  romantic,  as  well  as 
its  brutal,  side.  The  actual  bel- 
ligerents, the  fighting  men  them- 
selves, treat  each  other  throughout 
with  distinguished  courtesy,  and 
much  more  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
petitors in  a  game  of  skill  and 
strength,    than    in    that  of  real 


deadly  enemies.  Gi?dat  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  accounts  of  tour- 
naments, single  combats,  captures, 
rescues,  and  ransoms;  and  it  is 
remarkable  to  observe  in  how  very 
many  cases  the  most  desperate  per- 
sonal encounters  end  without  loss 
of  life,  and  even  without  serious 
wounds.  A  single  illustration  will 
be  enough  upon  this  point.  Certain 
English  and  Navarrese  knights  were 
on  their  journey  to  Cherbourg 
under  a  passport  ^m  the  Con- 
stable of  France.  They  stopped  to 
dine  at  Chliteau  Gosselin.  '  Whea 
they  had  dismounted  at  the  inn, 
like  travellers  who  wished  to  repose 
themselves,  the  knights  and  squires 
of  the  castle  came  to  visit  them  as 
brother  soldiers  who  always  see 
each  other  with  pleasure,  particu- 
larly the  French  and  English.'  A 
French  squire,  John  Boucmel,  met 
an  English  squire,  Kicholas  Clifford, 
and  insisted  on  having  three  courses 
with  a  lance  with  him,  as  each  had 
a  high  reputation  as  a  man-at-arms. 
Clifford  made  a  variety  of  excuses, 
but  Boucmel  insisted  on  tilting; 
and  at  last  the  Constable,  who  was 
at  the  castle,  the  inn  being  in  the 
town  below,  insisted  on  keeping 
them  there  all  night,  that  they 
might  fight  in  the  morning.  They 
fought  accordingly,  and  at  the  first 
course  *  Chfford  struck  with  his 
spear  John  Boucmel  in  the  upper 
part  of  his  breast,  but  the  point 
slipped  off  the  steel  breast-plate, 
and  pierced  the  hood,  which  was  of 
good  mail,  and  entering  the  neck, 
cut  the  jugular  vein  and  passed 
quite  through.'  Boucmel,  of  course, 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  Clifford 
'  was  exceedingly  vexed  for  having 
by  ill-fortune  slain  a  vaHant  and 
good  man-at-arms.'  The  Constable, 
however,  remarked  that  '  such 
things. were  to  be  expected  in  similar 
combats.'  He  then  said  to  the  Eng- 
lish, '  Come,  come  to  dinner,  for  it  is 
ready.'  Clifford,  being  deeply  dis- 
tressed, refused  to  go,  but  the  Con- 
stable fetched  him  almost  by  force.' 
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The  idiole  book,  as  most  people 
know,  is  fViU  of  snch  traits,  but 
it  nnj  be  doubted  whether  the 
true  inference  is  as  generally 
dravn  as  it  ought  to  be.  People 
in  tboee  daja  were  not  more 
romantio,  certainly  not  more  hu- 
moe^  than  they  are  at  present; 
Imt  tbe  gentry  of  all  countriee 
fanned  a  class  with  common  feel- 
ings, habits,  and  sentiments,  whose 
only  chance  of  rising  in  the  world, 
and  in  particular  of  making  for- 
tunes, was  by  distinction  in  war. 
A  battle  combined  the  attractions 
of  a  prize-fight  and  a  lottery.  To 
take  a  valuable  prisoner  was  a  piece 
of  good  luck  which  might,  and 
often  did,  make  a  man's  fortune, 
and  there  were  besides  the  pro- 
spects of  unlimited  pillage  amongst 
the  townspeople  and  peasants,  who 
felt  the  whole  edge  of  the  war. 

Many  passages,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  Froissart  (which  is 
also  nmch  the  best  part  of  the  book), 
set  Ihis  in  a  strUdng  light.  He 
continually  observes  upon  the  ez- 
trone  fondness  of  the  English  for 
war ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  several 
pass^es  near  the  end  of  the  book, 
that  the  unpopularity  of  Bichard  II. 
arose,  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  from 
his  wish  to  pit>duce,  if  possible,  a 
durable  treaty  between  France 
and  England.  The  following  pas- 
sages illostrate  this : '  Many  persons 
will  not  readily  believe  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  though  it  is  strictly 
tme,  that  the  English  are  fonder  of 
war  than  of  peace.  During  the 
reign  of  King  Edward,  of  happy 
memoxy,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  made 
such  grand  conquests  in  France, 
and  by  their  victories  and  ransoms 
of  towns,  castles,  and  men,  gained 
mch  wealth,  that  thepoorest  knights 
became  rich,  and  those  who  were 
not  gentlem^i  by  birth,  by  gallantly 
hazi^ding  themselves  in  these  wars, 
were  ennobled  for  their  valour  and 
wealth.'  Bichard  IT.  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  a  durable  peace,  but 


^  the  majority  of  the  commons  were 
desirous  of  war,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  young  knights  and  squires 
knew  not  how  to  employ  them- 
selves: they  had  learnt  idleness, 
and  looked  to  war  as  the  means  of 
support.*  So  eager  were  they  for 
war,  that  they  were  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  at  the  prospect  of 
an  invasion,  which  was  thr^tened 
in  1386.  Froissart  says :  *  The 
great  lords,  such  as  prelates,  abbots, 
and  rich  citizens,  were  panic-struck, 
but  the  commonalty  and  poorer 
sort  held  it  very  cheap.  Such 
knights  and  sqxdres  as  were  not 
rich,  but  eager  for  renown,  were 
delighted,  and  said  to  each  other, 
"  Lord,  what  fine  times  are  coming, 
since  the  King  of  France  intends 
to  visit  us !  He  is  a  valiant  king 
and  of  great  enterprise ;  there  has 
not  been  such  a  one  in  Fiunce  these 
three  hundred  years.  He  will  make 
his  people  good  men-at-arms,  and 
blessed  may  he  be  for  thinking  to 
invade  us,  for  certainly  we  shall  be 
all  slain  or  made  powerfrdly  rich. 
One  or  the  oiher  must  happen." ' 

The  pleasant  side  of  the  sort  of 
life  which  was  led  by  the  feudal 
aristocracy  in  Froissart's  days  is 
best  shown  by  the  accounts  which 
he  gives  of  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances at  the  Court  of  the  Count  of 
Foix.  His  account  ofhis  residence  at 
this  Court  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  whole  book.  He 
visited  the  Count  at  his  capital, 
Orthes  in  B6am,  in  1388.  His 
journey  thither  was  made  in  the 
company  of  a  knight  of  Foix,  called 
Sir  Leon  d'Espaigne,  who  told  him 
histories  all  the  way  about  the 
different  skirmishes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  places  by  which  they 
passed.  The  stories  are  all  of  the 
same  kind,  about  sieges,  stratagems, 
and  battles.  The  most  amusing 
relates  how  a  certain  knight,  caUed 
the  Bourg  d'Espcdgne,  once  cairied 
a  donkey  with  a  load  of  wood  on 
his  back  up  twenty-four  steps,  and 
threw  thedonkey  and  the  wood  all  in 
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a  heap  on  the  dogs  of  the  hearth. 
On  his  arrival,  Froissart  found  Connt 
Gaston  Phoebus  de  Foix  the  hand- 
somest, the  most  prudent^  and  yet 
the  most  splendid  prince  he  had 
ever  seen.  His  account  of  his 
habits  and  court  is  too  long  to 
quote,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  Froissart. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
principal  points  in  it :  'In  short, 
everything  considered,  though  I  had 
before  been  in  several  courts  of 
kings,  dukes,  princes,  counts,  and 
noble  ladies,  I  was  never  at  one 
which  pleased  me  more,  nor  was  I 
ever  more  delighted  with  feats  of 
arms  than  at  tUs  of  the  Connt  of 
Foix.  There  were  knights  and 
squires  to  be  seen  in  every  chamber, 
hall,  and  court,  going  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  conversing  on 
arms  and  amours.  Everything 
honourable  was  there  to  be  found. 
All  intelligence  from  distant  coun- 
tries was  there  to  be  learnt,  for  the 
gallantry  of  the  Count  had  brought 
visitors  firom  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  there  I  was  informed  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  events 
which  had  happened  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Languedoc,  for  I  saw 
during  my  residence  knights  and 
squires  arrive  from  every  nation.' 
Froissart  passed  a  considerable  time 
in  this  feudal  paradise,  enjoying 
himself  in  every  way  to  perfection ; 
but  especially  in  acquiring  infor- 
mation.* 

One  of  his  pieces  of  good  for- 
tune in  this  respect  was  the 
opportunity  which  he  enjoyed  of 
hearing  the  history  of  a  certain 
Gascon  squire,  called  'lebastotde 
Maul6on,'  who  may  be  taken  as 
a  typical  example  of  the  military 
adventurers  of  that  age.  He  was 
about  fifty  when  Froissart  knew 
him,  and  *  arrived  at  the  Hotel  of 
the  Moon,  where  I  lodged,  in  grand 
array,  having  led  horses  with  him, 
like  o  a  great  baron,  and  he  and  his 


attendants  were  served  on  plate  | 
gold  and  silver.'  *  One  night,  asi 
were  sitting  round  the  fire  chattii 
and  waiting  for  midnight,  whi 
was  the  hour  the  Count  sappa 
Maul6on's  cousin  asked  him  to  i| 
his  adventures,  which  he  did  fl 
cordingly.  ManUon  first  seam 
at  Poitiers,  where  he  made  tbn 
prisoners,  who  paid  him  4,000  fraiM 
a-piece.  He  then  went  to  Prusai 
Next  he  was  employed  in  puttii^ 
down  the  Jacquerie.  Afterwarq 
he  served  under  the  Count  of  Yak 
and  the  King  of  Navarre  againa 
the  French,  *  and  gained  very  lftrg< 
sums  of  money.'  After  the  peaa 
between  England  and  France,  b 
became  a  Free  Companion,  and  a| 
the  battle  of  Brignais  overpowered 
the  Constable  of  France,  where  h 
and  his  friends  'enriched  them 
selves  by  good  prisoners  and  bj 
the  towns  and  castles  which  th^ 
took  in  the  Archbishopric  of  LyonSd 
He  then  formed  part  of  a  bod] 
hired  by  the  Pope  at  Avignon  fa 
60,000  francs.  Part  of  them  wen| 
into  Italy,  but  others,  of  whon 
Maul^n  was  one,  stayed  in  Franoe 
where  they  had  possession  of  manj 
towns  and  castles,  and  '  ransackec 
the  whole  country,  and  they  conk 
only  be  freed  from  us  by  well  pftj- 
ing.'  They  were  nominally  in  ih 
service  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  bui 
in  reality  were  carrying  on  war  01 
their  own  account.  Maul^on  a 
this  time  held  with  forty  lances  1 
castle  called  le  Bee  d'AUier,  'when 
I  made  great  profit.'  He  was  oi 
one  occasion  taken  prisoner  by  t 
cousin,  who  ransomed  him  on  th( 
field  for  1 ,000  francs,  and  gave  bin 
a  passport  home  to  the  Beo  d' Alher 
He  went  on  a  raid  with  an  EnglisI 
knight.  Sir  John  Aymery,  but  fel 
into  an  ambush  and  was  agaii 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  set  fi^ 
and  went  to  Brittany,  where  *!  mad 
such  good  prisoners,  they  paid  m 
2,000  francs.'  Thence  he  went  int 
Spain  with   Sir  Hugh  Calverlej 
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lie  fottdit  for  the  Black  Prince. 
flioet «  his  oompanions  were  killed 
?iii  coorae  of  time,  but  *I  have 
^  guarded  the  frontiers  and  supported 
'  ^  King  of  England,  for  my  estate 
is  is  the  Bordelois ;  and  I  have 
beai  at  times  bo  miserably  poor 
tittil  had  not  a  horse  to  mount, 
:  tt  other  times  rich  enough,  just  as 
I  gwd  fortune  befell  me.'  He  held 
,  ▼arioos  castles,  one  in  particular 
'which  has  been  worth  to  me,  as 
well  hy  our  positions  as  by  good 
feck,  100,000  francs.'  This  valu- 
ible  castle  he  took  by  disguising 
Hmseif  and  one  of  his  companions 
M  women  who  had  gone  out  to 
fciw  water.  As  there  was  no 
gnard  at  the  gate  but  a  cobbler 
mending  shoes,  they  easily  took 
pcBsession.  At  the  time  of  telling 
his  story  he  was,  he  said,  doubtftU 
how  to  act.  « I  am  in  treaty  with 
the  Count  d'Armagnao  and  the 
Daupihin  d'Anvergne,  who  have 
teen  expressly  commissioned  by  the 
King  of  France  to  buy  all  towns 
ttd  castles  from  the  captains  of  the 
ftee Companies.'  . .  .  Severalhave 
Mid  &eir  forts  and  gone  away.  I 
MO  doubtful  whether  I  shall  sell 
™ft.'  There  is  not  a  word  in 
^^SBart's  account  of  Mauleon's 
adrentiires  which  indicates  that  he 
t^ght  them  in  the  least  degree 
^wreputaUe  or  worthy  of  blame. 
Oiitiheoontrary,hedisplaysthrough- 
oat  the  most  lively  satisfaction  in 
Wb  society,  and  appears  to  have 
^^Bgwded  with  respect,  not  to  say 
^Wradon,  a  man  who,  according 
W  OQT  modem  standard,  was  simply 
*  robber  on  a  large  scale,  it 
▼onld  be  easy  to  fiU  pages  with 
iliwiiations  of  this,  but  I  must 
«»itent  myself  with  one — that  of 
^ymerigot  Marcel,  who  had  taken 
&  Btep  of  selling  his  castle,  over 
^^Uch  Maol^n  was  hesitating. 
^  following  remarks  are  put  into 
bis  mouth : 

At  tones  he  conTersed  on  this  sabject 
tith  Ids  fonoer  companions  and  said, 
'Tb«te  is  DO  pleasure  nor  glozy  in  this 


world  like  what  mcn-at--ann8,  snch  as  our- 
selTes,  enjoyed.  How  happy  were  we, 
when,  riding  out  in  search  of  adventures, 
we  met  a  rich  abbot,  a  merchant,  op  a 
string  of  nanles,  well  laden  with  draperies, 
fups  OP  spices,  from  Montpelliep,  Briers, 
OP  other  places.  All  was  our  own,  or  at 
least  ransomed  according  to  our  will. 
Eveiy  day  we  gained  money.  The  pea- 
sants of  Aureigne  and  Limousin  loved  us. 
and  provided  our  castle  with  com,  meal, 
baked  bread,  littep  fop  our  horses,  oats, 
hay,  good  wine,  fat  beeves,  sheep,  and  all 
sorts  of  poultiy ;  we  lived  like  kings,  and 
when  we  went  abroad  the  country  trembled : 
everything  was  ours,  both  in  going  and 
returning.  How  did  I  and  the  boupg 
Copane  take  Capiat  ?  and  how  did  I  and 
Peppot  le  B^apnois  win  Chalucet?  how  did 
we,  you  and  I,  without  other  assistance, 
scale  the  strong  castle  of  Maiquel,  that 
belongs  to  the  Count-Dauphin?  I  only 
kept  it  five  days,  and  was  paid  down  on  a 
table  five  thousand  francs  fop  it,  of  which 
I  gave  back  one  thousand,  from  love  to  the 
Count's  children.  By  my  troth,  this  was 
a  profitable  and  pleasant  life,  and  I  feel 
myself  much  reduced  by  selling  Aloise, 
which  was  strong  enouffh  to  resist  any 
force  that  could  be  brought  against  it ;  and 
was  beside,  at  the  time  of  my  suireudep- 
ing,  so  plentifully  stoped  with  provision 
and  othep  necessaries  that  it  would  not 
have  needed  anything  for  seven  years  to 
come. 

Froissart  does  afterwards  speak 
of  these  people  as  *rohbers,'  but 
though  one  or  two  such  expressions 
occur  in  his  pages,  and  though 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  degree 
of  conscious  irony  in  Marcel's  soli- 
loquy, such  feelings  are  altogether 
exceptional  in  him.  On  the  whole 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
age  in  which  he  lives ;  the  notion 
of  reform,  or  even  of  reproof,  hardly 
presents  itself  seriously  to  his  mind. 
He  gives,  for  instance,  without  obser- 
vation of  any  sort,  as  the  last  words 
of  Geoffrey  T^te  Noire,  Captain  of 
the  Castle  of  Ventadour,  the  fol- 
lowing amongst  other  observations : 
'  I  beg  you  *  (his  followers)  *  will  tell 
me  if  you  have  taken  any  steps,  or 
have  thought  of  electing  anyone 
able  to  govern  and  lead  you  as 
men-at-arms  ought  to  be  governed 
and  led,  for  such  has  be^i  my  man- 
ner of  carrying  on  war;  and  in 
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truth  I  cared  not  against  whom.  I 
did  indeed  make  it  under  shadow 
of  the  King  of  England's  name  in 
preference  to  any  other,  but  I  have 
always  looked  for  gain  and  con- 
quest wherever  they  may  be  had, 
and  such  should  ever  be  the  con- 
duct of  adventurous  companions 
who  are  for  deeds  of  arms  and  to 
advance  themselves.' 

One  of  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  perfect  ease  and 
satisfaction  with  which  Froissart 
regarded  the  existing  state  of  things 
is  to  be  found  in  his  accoxuit  of  the 
various  outbreaks  which  took  place 
in  his  time  on  the  part  of  the  pea- 
santry against  the  nobility.  He 
describes  the  Jacquerie  simply  as  a 
modem  writer  would  describe  any 
ordinary  crime,  without  a  word  of 
explanation  even  of  the  causes  of 
the  revolt,  or  of  pity  for  the  fearftil 
(though  not  undeserved)  punish- 
ment which  it  met  with.  His  ac- 
count of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection 
goes  rather  more  into  detail,  and 
is  curious  on  account  of  its  callous- 
ness, and  the  utter  ignorance  which 
it  shows  of  principles  which,  in  our 
days,  are  universally  familiar.  I 
have  italicised  the  contradictions  in 
the  following  extract  : 

While  these  conferences  were  going  for- 
ward, there  happened  in  England  great 
commotions  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people,  by  which  England  was  near  mined 
without  resource.  Nerer  was  a  country  in 
such  jeopardy  as  this  was  at  that  period, 
and  all  tnrough  the  too  great  comfort  of  the 
commoTialty,  BebeUion  was  stirred  up  as 
it  was  formerly  done  in  France  by  the 
Jacques  Bons-hommes,  who  did  much  evil, 
and  sore  troubled  the  kingdom  of  France. 
It  %8  marvellous  from  what  a  trifle  this  pesii' 
lenee  raged  in  England,  In  order  that  it 
may  serve  as  an  example  to  mankind,  I 
will  speak  of  all  that  was  done,  from  the 
information  I  had  at  the  time  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  customary  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  several  other  countries,  for  the  nobility 
to  have  great  privileges  over  the  com- 
monalty, whom  tney  keep  in  ]>ondage ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  bound  by  law  and  custom 
to  plough  the  lands  of  gentlemen,  to  har- 
vest the  grain,  to  carry  it  home  to  the  bam, 
to  thraah  and  winnow  it;  ^they  are  also 


bound  to  harvest  the  hay  and  canyj 
home.  AH  these  services  they  are  obligem 
perform  for  their  lords,  and  many  Tnorm 
England  than  in  other  countries.  The  p 
lates  and  gentlemen  are  thus  served.  < 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  i 
Bedford,  these  services  are  more  oppress 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  1 
evil  disposed  in  these  districts  bqgan 
rise,  saying  that  they  were  too  seven 
oppressed:  that  at  the  beginning  of  { 
world  there  were  no  slaves,  and  Uiat 
one  ought  to  be  treated  as  such,  unless 
had  committed  treason  asainst  his  lord, 
Lucifer  had  against  God;  but  they  I 
done  no  such  thing,  for  they  were  neitl 
angels  nor  spirits,  but. men  formed  a£ 
the  same  likeness  with  their  lords,  v 
treated  them  as  beasts.  This  they  wm 
not  longer  bear,  but  had  determined  to 
free,  and  if  they  laboured  or  did  any  otl 
works  for  their  lords,  they  would  be  pa 
for  it.  A  cra^  priest  in  the  county 
Kent,  called  John  Ball,  who,  for  his  absa 
preadiing,  had  been  thrice  confined  in  t 
prison  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbn: 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  inflaming  th< 
with  those  ideas. 

After  describing  Ball's  sermoi 
at  some  length,  he  condudes  wii 
the  following  observation:  '1 
order  that  gentlemen  and  othei 
may  take  example  and  correi 
wicked  rebels,  I  will  most  amp 
detail  how  this  business  was  coi 
ducted.'  Farther  on  he  tells,  witi 
out  the  smallest  mark  of  disa] 
probation,  the  manner  in  whi( 
Bichard  IE.  got  out  of  his  difficu 
ties  for  the  moment,  by  promisin 
the  insurgents  geneitd  enfiranchis 
ment,  and  giving  them  letters  und« 
his  seal  granting  it,  and  how  1 
afterwards  got  the  letters  back  ai 
tore  them  up,  and  hanged  or  b 
headed  upwards  of  1,500  persoi 
in  various  parts  of  the  countiy  f( 
having  obtained  them. 

Such  being  the  general  style  an 
tone  of  Froissart's  work,  it  is  nati 
ral  to  ask  what  can  be  collectc 
from  his  book  as  to  his  opinions  aii 
those  of  his  age  on  great  subject 
Froissart  was  a  priest,  and  for  thi 
as  for  other  reasons,  it  is  natnit 
to  look  first  at  the  light  whic 
his  book  throws  on  the  religion 
condition  of  the  age  which  he  de 
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scribed.     The    result    is    cnrions. 
Ereiy  page  of  Joinville  is  stamped 
deep  with  the  impress  of  religion. 
Comiiies  never  misses  an  opportn- 
nitf  of  dwelling,  after  his  manner, 
on  the  providential  government  of 
tfaeworld;  bat  M.  Michelet's  strange 
reouLrk  tliAt  the  word '  Gk)d'  is  not  to 
be  £bimd  in  Shakespeare  would  be 
&r  less  imjust  if  applied  to  Frois- 
Bart    It  is  not  so  much  the  word 
as  the  thought  that  is  wanting,  and 
that  not  onlj  in  Froissart  himself  but 
in  the  persons  about  whom  he  writes. 
His  book  suggests  that  religion  and 
morals  too  were  in  his  time  under 
an  almost  total  eclipse,  and  that  the 
only  substitute  for  them,  such  as  it 
was,  which  his  writings  show  to  have 
existed,  was  pohshed  manners  as 
between  gentlemen.  •  The  only  ob- 
servations of  what  may  be  called 
a   pious  eharaoter    in  the   whole 
book  occnrs  in  the  description  of 
the   sudden    attack    of    madness 
which  oame  upon  Charles  VI.  when 
on  his   march    against    Brittany. 
'  It  was  manifestly  the  work  of  God, 
whose  punishments  are  severe,  to 
make  his  creatures  tremble.'     Here 
Mows  a  reference  to   Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  then  Froissart  observes : 
*  To  speak  truly,  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  in 
name,  but  one  in  substance,  was,  is, 
and  ever  will  be  of  as   sufficient 
power  to  declare  his  works  as  from 
^  beginning,  and  one  ought  not, 
there£n«,  to  be  surprised  at  what- 
ever  wonderful    things    hi^pen.' 
There  is  a  little  but  not  very  much 
more  irwoe  of  ecclesiastical  as  dis- 
iingoidied  from  religious  feeling  in 
Froissart.     He  refers  several  times 
to  ^  great  schism  between  the 
Urfaankts    and     the    Clementists, 
which  lasted   through  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  period  of  which  he 
writ^.    His  tone  upon  the  subject 
is  that  of  a  sensible  man   of  the 
world  who  hated  to  see  his  profes- 
sion   lowered     in    influence    and 
puhHc  estimation  by  the  disputes  of 
its  members. 


The  great  proprietors  of  land,  who  were 
at  the  first  sach  noble  benefactors  to  the 
Church,  now  make  joke  of  it,  even  at  the 
time  I  was  writing  smd  chronicling  this 
history,  in  the  year  of  grace  1390 ;  at 
which  the  commonalty  were  much  surprised, 
and  wondered  why  such  great  lords  as  the 
Kings  of  France  and  (^rmany,  and  the 
other  princes  of  Ghristendon,  did  not  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  it.  But,  to  sati^  the 
people  and  excuse  the  great  barons,  I  may 
say,  that  aa  there  cannot  be  a  yolk  of  an 
egg  without  its  whiter  nor  a  white  without 
the  yolk,  80  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  lords 
can  exist  independently  of  each  other;  for 
the  lords,  not  being  ruUd  by  the  dergy^ 
would  degenerate  into  beasts. 

The  secret  contempt  of  the  priest 
for  the  noble  which  peeps  out  at 
the  end  of  this  passage  is  all  th& 
more  remarkable  because  it  is  so 
seldom  and  so   shortly  expressed. 
The  tacit  assumption  involved  in  the 
last  sentence,  that  the  clergy  could 
not  possibly  dispense  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  nobility,  that  the  Church 
was  essentially  an  aristocratic  insti- 
tution, is  also  notable.    These  obser- 
vations are  followed  by  an  account  of 
a  certain  Friar  John  de  la  Roche- 
Taillade,  who  enforced  the  doctrine 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  clergy 
to  bear  their  honours  meekly  by  a 
parable  showing  how  a  bird,  '  a  pro- 
digiously handsome  bird,'  was  bom 
without  feathers,  and  was  on  account 
of  his  beauty  supplied  with  feathers 
by  others.     Bea)ming  proud,  those 
who  had    lent  their  feathers    re- 
claimed them,  whereupon  the  bird 
begged  for  mercy,  and  'promised 
henceforward  never  to  risk  by  pride- 
or    presumption    the    loss    of  his 
feathers.'     His  Mends  agreed  to  hia 
conditions.     'We   will   gladly  see 
thee  fly  among  us  so  long  as  thou 
shalt  bear  thyself  meekly,  for  so  it 
becometh  thee;    but   if  ever  thou 
shalt  act  arrogantly  wo  will  pluck 
thee  bare,   and  leave  thee  in  the 
naked  state  we  found  thee.' 

The  fortunes  of  John  de  la  Eoche- 
Taillade  are  worth  notice.  He 
gave  the  obvious  interpretation 
of  the  parable,  and  the  cardinals 
*  would  willingly  have  put  him  to 
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death,  but  tbej  could  not  find  any 
jnst  canse  for  it.  They  suffered 
him  to  live,  but  confined  him  a 
close  prisoner ;  for  he  proposed 
such  deep  questions,  and  examined 
so  closely  the  Scriptures,  that  he 
might  perhaps,  had  he  been  at  li- 
berty,  have  led  the  world  astray,' 
The  view  which  is  disclosed  by  this 
story  of  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  the  nobles,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  the  feathers  to  the  pro- 
digiously handsome  bird,  is  delight- 
fdlly  simple  and  natural.  So  too 
is  the  fall  of  poor  John  de  la  Roche- 
TaiUade.  ELsewhere  Froissart  de- 
scribes him  as  a  prophet  who  *  made 
many  books  full  of  much  science 
and  learning,'  and  foretold  in  them 
many  events  which  he  never  'could 
have  foretold  as  a  prophet,  but  by 
means  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.'  Froissart  obvi- 
ously regarded  him  as  on  the  whole 
a  dajigerous  character. 

Small  as  is  the  part  allotted  to 
religious  feeling  or  reflection  in 
Froissart's  pages,  there  is  a  fair 
share  of  sijiperstition  and  plenty  of 
ignorance.  Several  instances  of 
this  occur  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  siege,  by  the  French 
and  English  jointly  during  one  of 
their  truces,  of  the  town  of  Africa,  a 
fortress  in  Morocco.  The  Saracens 
sent  to  ask  the  Christians  whythey 
attacked  people  who  had  never 
offended  them.  Whereupon  'twelve 
of  the  greatest  barons  in  the  army 
assembled  in  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's 
tent,  and  the  messenger  and  inter- 
preter being  called  in,  the  last  was 
ordered  to  tell  him  from  the  lords 
present  "  that  in  consequence  of 
their  ancestors  having  crucified  and 
put  to  death  the  Son  of  God 
called  Jesus  Christ,  a  true  prophet, 
without  any  cause  or  just  reason, 
they  were  come  to  retaliate  on  them 
for  this  infamous  and  unjust  judg- 
ment. Secondly,  they  were  unbap- 
tised  and  infidels  in  the  faith  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  mother  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  had  no  creed  of  their  own.    For 


these  and  other  causes  they  held 
the  Saracens  and  their  whole  sect  as 
enemies,  and  were  come  to  revenge 
the  injuries  they  had  done  to  their  Ghod 
and  f^th."  '  Upon  this,  '  the  Sajra- 
cens  laughed  heartily,  and  said  the  j 
made  assertions  without  proof,  for 
it  was  the  Jews  who  had  crucified 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  them.' 
Various  miracles  occurred  at  the 
siege.  The  Genoese  cross-bowmen 
had  a  dog  which  belonged  to  no  one  in 
particular,  and  always  barked  when 
the  Saracens  came  out,  whence  he 
was  called  the  Dog  of  Our  Lady. 
'  Throtlgh  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  a  remedy  was  found 
for  a  swarm  of  flies  in  the  shape 
of  a  thunder-storm.  The  Virgin 
herself  and  a  company  of  ladies 
dressed  in  white  appeared  to  and 
frightened  the  Saracens. 

Probably  this  was  because  the 
business  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
crusade,  but  there  are  some  though 
not  many  miracles  reported  on  other 
occasions.  The  oddest  story  by 
far  in  the  whole  book  relates  to 
a  rapping  spirit,  who  appears  to 
have  behaved  himself  in  a  castle  in 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  very  same  way  in  which 
Whey's  ghost  behaved  at  Bpworth 
in  the  eighteenth,  and  the  ghosts  of 
ourowntime  in  Europe  and  America. 
He  was,  however,  a  very  superior 
sort  of  ghost,  as,  unlike  lus  succes- 
sors, he  had  much  to  say  for  him- 
self, and  anticipated  the  electric 
teleeraph.     The  story  is  this. 

Raymond  of  Corusse,  a  Baron  of 
Foix,  had  a  suit  about  tithes  against 
a  priest  of  Catalonia,  to  whom  he 
reused  to  do  justice,  though  the 
priest  got  judgment.  The  priest 
said  he  would  send  a  champion 
whom  the  Baron  should  fear,  and 
took  his  departure.  Three  months 
after,  while  the  Baron  and  his  wife 
were  in  bed,  *  there  came  invisible 
messengers,  who  made  such  a  noise, 
knocking  about  everything  they 
met  with  in  the  castle,  as  if  they 
were    determined^  to   destroy    sJl 
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within  H|  and  they  gave  each  loud 
TftpB  at  ilie  door  o£  the  ohamber  of 
the  bught  that  the  lady  was  ex- 
oeedioglj  frightened.'      '  On    the 
following  night  the  noises  and  riot- 
ingwere  renewed,  bnt  muoh  louder 
tiHD  before,  and  there  were  snoh 
hlows  starook  against  the  door  and 
windows  of  the  chamber  of  the 
knight  Ihat  it  seemed  they  would 
fareak  them   down.'     The  knight 
got  up  and  asked  who  was  there. 
The  ghost  (who  was  able,  it  seems, 
to  talk)  said  his  name  was  Orthon, 
and  he  was  sent  by  the  priest.    The 
knight  said,  *  Serving  a  clerk  will 
not  ha  of  much  advantage  to  thee. 
I  beg  thou  wilt,  therefore,  leave  him 
and  Bore  me.'     Orthon,  '  who  had 
taken  a  liking  to  the  knight,'  said, 
*Doyonwishit?'     *Yes,'  replied 
the  knight^  *  but  no  harm  must  be 
done  to  anyone  within  these  walls.' 
*  Oh,  no,*  answered  Orthon,  *I  have 
no  power  to  do  ill  to  anyone,  only 
io  awaken  thee  and  disturb  thy  rest 
or  that  of  other  persons.'     At  last 
it  was  settled  that  Orthon  was  to 
serve  the  knight,  and  he  accordingly 
called  frequently  and  told  him  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  five 
years.    *  Two  or  three  times  every 
week  he  visited  the  knight  and 
tdd  himall  the  newsof  the  countries 
be  had  frequented,  which  the  knight 
wrote  inmiediately  to  the  Count  of 
Foix,   who    was    much    delighted 
therewith,  as  there  is  not  a  lord  in 
the  world  more  eager    for   news 
from  foreign    parts  than   he  is.' 
Being  prepared  to  appear  to  the 
knight,  Orthon  did  so ;  first  in  the 
shape  of  two  straws,  and  then  in 
the  sh^  of  a  '  sharp-pointed,  lean 
WW.*    Unluckily,  the  knight  set 
hisdogsat  the  sow,  and  so  alronted 
Orthon,  and  broke  off  the  connec- 
tion.   The  story  is  introduced  to 
explain  the  alleged  &ct  that  the 
Coont  of  Foix  knew  of  a  battle 
inPortoga],  in  which  the  French 
ind  B&ffnese  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  to  the  Portnguese  and 
AB^idi,  the  day  after  it  was  fon  ght, 
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though  the  news  did  not  arrive  by 
the  ordinary  route  foi^  ten  .days. 
The  story  was  told  With  much 
mystery:  'He  drew  me  aside  to 
a  comer  of  the  vault  of  the  chapel 
of  Orthes,  and  thus  b^an  his 
tale.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  th|r 
matters  to  be  extracted  from  Frois- 
sart  is  his  estimate  of  the  character 
of  the  different  nations  which  he  has 
occasion  todescribe,  and  his  accounts 
of  their  manners  and  customs.  His 
observations  on  national  character 
are  mere  passing  remarks.  The 
notion  of  set  dissertations  on  such  a 
topic  had  not  occurred  to  him.  In- 
deed, the  limits  of  race  and  nation 
were  then  but  ill-fixed.  Froissart 
constantly  speaks  of  people  becom- 
ing Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  in 
the  sense  of  taking  the  side  of  the 
English  or  the  French.  He  con- 
stantly speaks  of  Gascons  as  En- 
glishmen^ and,  on  the  other  hand, 
remarks  that  in  England  he,  though 
a  Hainaulter,  was  called  a  French- 
man ;  *  for  all  who  speak  the  langue 
d'Oil  are  by  the  English  considered 
as  Frenchmen,  whatever  country 
they  are  fi^m.'  He  makes  hardly 
any  general  observations  on  the 
French  character,  but  a  good  many 
on  that  of  the  English.  It  is 
pleasant,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  read  his  observations  on 
the  warlike  qualities  of  our  an- 
cestors (who,  however,  continually 
met  their  match).  For  instance,c 
in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne,  he  says,  '  Of  all  the  battles 
that  have  been  described  in  this 
history,  great  and  small,  this  was 
the  best  fought  and  the  most 
severe  ;  for  there  was  not  a  man, 
knight  or  squire,  who  did  not  ao- 
quit  himself  gallantly  hand  to  hand 
vrith  his  enemy.  It  resembled 
somewhat  that  of  Cockerel,  which 
was  as  lon^  and  hardily  disputed. '^ 
'The  Enghsh  and  Scotch  are  ex- 
cellent men-at-arms,  and  whenever 
they  meet  in  battle  they  do  not 
spare  each  other :  nor  is  there  any 
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check  tq  their  courage  as  long  as 
their  weapons  endure/ 

So   in    speaking    of   the    armj 
which  the  Black  Prince  took  into 
Spain,  he  says:  "The  Prince  had 
with  him  the  flower  of  chivahy, 
and  there  were  under  him  the  most 
renowned  combatants  in  the  whole 
world.'      Otherwise,    however,   he 
had  not  a  very  good  opinion  of  the 
EngHsh.     He  says :  '  Consider  how 
serious  a  thing   it    is   when   the 
people  rise  up  in  arms  against  their 
Sovereign,  more  especially  such  a 
people  as  the  English.     In  such  a 
case  there  is  no  remedy ;  for  they 
are  the  worst  people  in  the  world, 
the  most  obstinate  and  presump- 
tuous,   and    of    all    England    the 
Londoners  are  the  leaders,  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  they  are  very  power- 
ful in  men  and  in  wealth.      In  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  there  are 
24,000  men  completely  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  full  30,000  archers. 
This  is  a  great  force,  and  they  are 
bold  and  courageous,  and  the  more 
blood  is  spilt  the  greater  is  their 
courage.'     He  speaks,  too,  of  their 
'hot    and   impatient  temper,'   and 
describes   their  behaviour    to    the 
Gascons    very   unfavourably.      '  I 
was  at  Bordeaux  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  marched  to   Spain,  and 
witnessed  the  great  haughtiness  of 
the  English,  who  are  affable  to  no 
other  nation  than  their  own,  nor 
could    any   of   the    gentlemen    of 
Gascony  or  Aquitaine,  though  they 
had   ruined    themselves   by   their 
wars,  obtain  office  or  employment 
in  their  o^vn  country,  for  the  Eng- 
lish said  they  were  neither  on  a 
level  with  them  nor  worthy  of  their 
society,  which  made  the  (Gascons 
very  indignant.'     He  says,  indeed, 
in  describing  his  visit  to  England, 
that  '  the  English  are  courteous  to 
strangers,*  but  it  is  easy  to  recog- 
nise in  their  remarks  the  stubborn 
courage  and  self-reliance  of  which 
we   are  accustomed    to    boast  in 
connection    with     that    unsympa- 
thetic harshness  of  character  which 


ive  have  had  sudi  cause  to  regret 
A  characteristic  little  touch  is  in- 
troduced in  the  description  of  the 
feelings  with  which  the  ESngliah 
received  the  news  of  the  iEVench 
victory  over  the  Flemings  at  Bose- 
becque.  We  can,  as  it  were^  lieor 
the  voice  of  John  Bull  growling  to 
us  his  descendants  over  an  interval 
of  500  years.  *  Wh«i  the  ESnglish 
kniffhts  conversed  together  on  the 
subject,  they  said,  "Holy  Mary! 
how  proud  will  the  French  be  now 
for  the  heap  of  peasants  they  have 
slain !  I  wish  to  God,  Philip  van 
Artevelde  had  had  two  thousand  of 
our  lances  and  6,000  archers :  not 
one  Frenchman  would  have  escaped 
death  or  imprisonment.  By  God 
they  shall  not  long  keep  this  hon- 
our," '  Ac.  &o.  Might  not  this  have 
been  said  in  any  club  in  London, 
a  propos  of  the  news  of  Magenta  or 
Solferino  ? 

The  Scotch  come  off  even  worse 
than  the  English  at  Froissart's 
hands.  *  The  Scots,*  he  says,  *  are 
a  wretched  race,  and  pay  not  any 
regard  to  truces  or  respites,  but  as 
it  suits  their  own  convenience.' 
Elsewhere  he  observes  that  a  horse 
was  missed,  *  for  a  Scotsman  (they 
are  all  thieves)  had  stolen  him.' 
There  are  two  passages  which  give 
a  very  clear  notion  of  the  state 
of  Scotland,  but  they  are  too  long 
to  quote.  One  is  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  Scotch  manner  of 
making  war,  the  other  an  account 
of  the  quarrels  between  the  Scotch 
and  the  French,  who  came  to  help 
them  against  the  English,  and  were 
all  but  starved  to  death  by  their 
allies. 

Froissart  was  never  himself  in 
Ireland;  but  one  of  the  best  pas- 
sages in  the  book  is  the  aocount 
which  he  gives  as  the  relation  of  a 
squire  called  Henry  Castide  of  their 
manners.  Castide  had  been  taken! 
prisoner  by  an  Irish  chief  and  lived 
with  him  seven  years,  during  which 
time  he  married  his  daughter.  From 
his  connection  with  Ireland  he  was 
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a;ppoiiKtod  to  take  charge  of  fbnr 
peky  kings   who  had  sworn  obe- 
dience  to  the  English  (^oyemment, 
and  to  give  them  an  English  edn- 
ctttioD.     He  describes  their  savage 
halntB    (e.g.     *they   had  another 
eastern  I  knew  to  be  common  in  the 
comtzy,  which  was  the  not  wear- 
ing breeches'),  and  how  he  gra- 
dnaDj  aecnstoined  them  to  ciyiUsa- 
Oxm  as  tiien  nnderstood.    Nothing 
can    be    more    thoronghlj  kin^ 
jadidoas,  and  gentleman-like  than 
his  whole  account  of  his  treatment 
or  than  the  treatment  itself.      He 
describes  the  Irish  as  mere  savages 
— 'The  inland   natives  are  nnac- 
qnainted  with    commerce,  nor  do 
ihej  wish  to  know  anything  of  it, 
bat  simplj  to  live  like  wild  beasts.' 
I  may  saj,  in  condnsion,  a  word 
or  two  as  to  the  literary  merits  of 
Froissari    His  power  of  narrative 
has  never  probably  been  exceeded, 
and  the  force  and  beauty  of  parti- 
cnlar  passages  of  his  book  are  too 
welllmown  to  require  illustration. 
The  only  misfortune  is  that  they 
are  embedded  in  such  a  mass  of 
matter   which  has    lost  whatever 
interest    it    once    possessed.       As 
instances  I  may  re&r  to  the  exqui- 
site  story    of    Edward    HI.,    the 
Coontees  of  Salisbury,  the  account 
of  ihe  battle  of  Otterboume,  and 
the  account  of  the  death  of  Queen 
I^iHppa.     It  may  perhi^s  interest 
some  readers    who  may  not  have 
reed  it  to  read  the  last  of  these 
stories    in    the    words     of    Lord 
Bemers,  the    spelling  only  being 
altered. 

Tfaoce  fbfl  in  England  a  heavy  case  and 
a  eonnoo,  howbeit  it  was  right  piteoos  for 


the  King,  his  children,  and  all  his  realm. 
For  the  good  Qneen  of  England,  that  so 
many  good  deeds  had  done  in  her  time, 
and  so  many  knights  socconred,  and  ladies 
and  damsels  ooml>rted,  and  had  so  laigely 
departed  of  her  ooods  to  her  people,  and 
naturally  loved  always  the  nation  of  Hain- 
ault,^the  oonntiy  wherein  she  was  bom — 
she  fell  sick  in  the  Castle  of  T^^ndsor,  the 
which  sickness  continued  on  her  so  long 
that  there  was  no  remedy  but  death.  And  tibie 
good  lady,  when  she  knew  and  perceired  that 
uiere  was  with  her  no  remedy  but  death,  she 
desired  to  speak  with  the  King,  her  husband. 
And  when  he  was  before  her  she  pat  out  of 
the  bed  her  right  hand  and  took  the  Einff 
by  his  right  hand,  who  was  right  sorrowftu 
at  his  hearL    Then  she  said, '  Sir,  we  have 
in  peace,  joy,  and  great  prosperity  lived  all 
our  time  together.    Sir,  now  I  pray  you  at 
our  departing  that  ^ou  wiU  grant  me  three 
desires.'      The    King,    right  soirowfully 
weeping,  said,  *  Madam,  desire  what  you 
will ;  I  grant  it.'     '  Sir,'  said  she, '  I  require 
you  first  of  all  that  all  manner  of  people 
Budi  as  I  hare  dealt  withal  in  their  mer- 
chandise, on  this  side  the  sea  or  beyond, 
that  it  may  please  you  to  pay  everythinf 
that  I  owe  to  them  or  to  any  other.    And 
secondly,  sir,  all  such  ordinance  and  pro- 
mises as  I  have  made  to  the  churches,  as 
well  of  this  country  as  beyond  the  sea, 
whereat  I  have  had  my  devotion,  that  it 
may  please  you  to  accomplish  and  fulfil  the 
same.    Thirdly,  sir,  I  require  that  it  may 
please  you  to  take  none  other  sepulture, 
whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  oUl  you 
out  of  this  transitory  life,  but  beside  me 
in  Westminster.'    The  Kiuff,  all  weeping, 
said,  'Madam,  I  grant  all  your  desire.' 
Then  the  good  lady  and  queen  made  on  her  * 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  commended  the 
King,  her  husband,  to  God,  and  her  young- 
est son  Thomas,  who  was  tiiere  beside  her ; 
and  anon,  after  she  yielded  up  the  spirit, 
the  which,  I  believe,  surely  the  holy  angels 
received  with  great  joy  up  to  heaven,  for 
in  all  her  life  she  (ud  neither  in  thought 
nor  deed  anything  whereby  to  lose  her  soul 
as  far  as  any  creature  could  know.    Thus 
the  good  Queen  of  England  died  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1369  on  the  "Vigil  of  Our 
l4idy  in  the  midst  of  August. 
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A  TURN  THROUGH  GAELIC  IRELAND  IN  1872. 

By  J.  F.  Campbell, 

Author  of  •  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands.' 


ON  July  27,  1872,  in  the  yacht 
Juliay  with  D.,  owner,  and  F. 
as  shipmates,  and  armed  with 
proof-sheets,  I  reached  the  south- 
west corner  of  Ireland,  and  made 
Berehaven.  Our  objects  were  va- 
rious ;  but  we  chiefly  sought  fresh 
air  and  flat  ^sh,  and  to  live  the  life 
of  a  sailor  who  has  nothing  to  do 
but  *  sit  and  let  the  wind  blow  him 
along/  We  cruised  and  fished,  and 
read  and  smoked,  between  Valentia 
and  Dublin,  and  sailed  for  Wales  on 
the  24th  of  August.  On  the  17th  of 
September  I  returned  from  London 
to  Dublin,  and  travelled  about  first 
with  the  Geological  Survey  and 
then  alone  till  October  28,  when 
I  left  Londonderry.  D.  printed  his 
observations  ;  F.  has  published  his ; 
and  matters  geological  noticed  by 
C.  are  in  the  May  number  of  the 
London  Geological  Journal,  It  seems 
to  F.  that  readers  of  Fraser's 
Magazine  may  be  interested  in  some 
notes  relating  to  the  work  on 
which  I  have  been  engaged  for 
some  years,  namely,  the  traditional 
Gaelic  ballads  and  stories  contained 
in  those  proof-sheets  which  were 
sent  to  press  from  Kerry,  and 
were  sent  to  libraries,  bound,  from 
Armagh,  October  3,  1872.  That 
which  I  noticed  concerning  dialects 
and  tradition  in  Ireland  I  shall, 
therefore,  tell  here. 

The  very  first  man  spoken  to 
in  Berehaven  seemed  to  under- 
stand Scotch  Ckielic  ballads  and 
scraps  of  tales,  when  repeated 
slowly  and  very  articulately.  We 
hammered  out  short  sentences,  but 
we  could  not  converse  in  our  com- 
mon language  because  our  dialects 
were  different.  It  was  like  talking 
Danish  in  Sweden.  We  could  have 
learned  to  converse  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  there  was  not  even  that. 


According  to  numerous  informants, 
and  to  my  own  observation,  dialects 
and  accents  difier  greatly  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  even  in  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  and  on  opposite  horns 
ofthe  same  bay.  But  everywhere  the 
sound  of  Gaehc  spoken  bythe  people 
was  the  familiar  sound  of  Scotch 
Graelic.     English  seemed  to  be  com- 
monly used,  and  was  spoken  by  aU 
men,  but  sometimes  I  found  Irish 
English  as  difficult  of  comprehension 
as  Irish  Gkelic.     I  found  that  pea- 
sants, when   I  could  get  at  them, 
knew  something  about  many  stories 
and  ballads  which  I    had   in  mj 
proof-sheets,    and  which  are  well 
known  in    Scotland    amongst  the 
same  classes.     In  Kenmare  River 
I  heard  of  a  man  who  has  a  manu- 
script   collection,  which    includes 
Aniadan  Mbr  (*  The  Great  Pool '). 
The   '  Battle  of  Ventry  Harbour' 
is  conmionly  sold  in   an   English 
form    by    book-hawkers,    and    is 
considered  to  be  part  of  the  an- 
cient history  of    Ireland.     Mani- 
festly, these  people  knew  a  great 
deal  about  their  popular  Celtic  he- 
roes ;  but  questions  about  Fin  Mac 
Cowl  were  regarded  with  suspicion. 
In  regions  where  *the  Fenians'  had 
been   active  a  few  years   earher, 
caution   was    natural.    The  small 
fiu*mers,   who   are  as    polite    and 
hospitable  as  their  kind  elsewhere, 
seemed  pleased  to  meet  a  yachtsman 
who  understood  something  of  their 
language     and     their     traditions. 
Whenever    I    got   amongst   them 
they  clustered  about  me  like  tame 
bees.      An    old   man  at   Valentia 
recognised  scraps  of  '  Manus  *  and 
the    'Muileirteach.'     In  the  har- 
bour  were    men    from     Gairloch 
speaking  Scotch  Gaelic  with  the 
Ross-shire  twang.     At   the  slate 
quarry  a  Welshman   was    'Boss.' 
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At  ihe  Kill  of  Howth,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Ireland,  fleets  of  herring 
fiaiierB  fiiom    Skye  and  from  the 
oater  Hebrides  congregate  yearly, 
aaid  eonaort  with  the  crews  of  Irish 
and  Manx  boats.     In  the  South  of 
IreJaod,  geaerallj,  I  found  dialects 
of  a  common  Gaelic  language,  and 
veraioBS  of  the  common  traditions 
which  are  current    amongst    the 
Celtic  people  of  the  western  coasts 
and  idands  of  the  whole  United 
Kingdom.    I  never  found  a  trace 
of  3^  Pherson's  Ossian. 

Passii^  through  Wales  on  mj 
waj  to  London,  I  was  struck  on 
landing  at  Holyhead  by  the  sudden 
change  in  accent,  language,  manner, 
and  bodily  build.  For  the  broad 
Toweb  of  Gaelic,  or  the  whistling 
brogue  of  the  slender,  active  Gaelic 
and  mixed  races  in  Ireland,  we  had 
got  to  ^  short,  even,  clipped  ca- 
dence of  a  Welsh  parson  preaching 
English,  and  the  national  face 
which  Lavater  drew,  and  carica- 
imisto  express  by  a  billygoat's 
head  upon  the  broad,  sturdy  bodies 
of  CjmbrL  Celtic  still  has  the 
better  of  Saxon  in  these  regions. 
Moral  inscriptions  are  bilingual, 
and  Welsh  men,  women,  and  chil- 
drai  commonly  speak,  read,  and 
write  Welsh  in  North  Wales. 
There  was  no  time  to  seek  tradi- 
taona,  but  some  few  stories  I  did 
pick  up  of  giants'  bones  and  such- 
Hke. 

Betoming  to  Ireland  after  three 
wedo,  my  first  pilgrimage  was  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  daughter  of  Tadg, 
Mnii^in  Mong-Chaen,  mother  of 
Finn  Mac  Oomhall,  who  married 
Gnine,  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac 
Alii  Bex  ffib.  1..D.  227,  according 
to  Iriah  genealogists. 

I  went  to  the  hill  of  Allen — 
Alrnkwi,  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  spelling  of  this  word.  A  slight 
change  maScda  it  mean  Scotland,  or 
the  hoi  of  Allen,  and  so  changes  the 
nationality  of  the  heroes  of  myth- 
ical history  about  whom  Irish  and 
Scotch  have  quarrelled  for  more 


than  a  century.  Mac  Pherson's- 
Ossian  sang  of  Fingal,  Irish  bards 
sang  of  Finn  the  son  of  Gumhall,and 
Irish  antiquaries  have  his  pedigree 
at  their  fingers'  ends.  The  Hill  of 
Allen  is  near  the  Gurragh  of  Eildare^ 
and  in  the  central  plain  of  Ireland. 
The  base  of  the  hill  is  360  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  top  is  about 
360  feet  higher.  It  is  a  rock  thinly 
covered  with  green  sward  and 
whins,  and  it  stands  up  boldly, 
shaped  like  a  great  ship  keel  upper- 
most. A  modem  tower  is  built 
on  the  top.  In  one  direction  the 
hill  of  Groghan  near  Tullamoore 
was  seen,  and  the  royal  hill  of 
Tara  is  visible  in  clear  weather. 
When  Ireland  was  submerged 
500  feet,  this  was  an  island  in 
a  strait  as  wide  as  the  Irish 
Ghannel.  When  the  bogs  were 
forests,  and  after  the  country  was 
cleared,  this  must  have  conti- 
tinued  to  be  a  natural  fortress,  and 
fit  station  for  a  military  outpost. 
The  topography  answers  to  de- 
scriptions  of  Fionn*s  abode  in 
Gaelic  ballads.  But  not  one  cairn 
or  stone  or  pile  of  earth  now  marks 
the  site  of  Fionn's  palace  at  Alm- 
hain.  If  ever  it  stood  there  it  must 
have  been  built  of  wattled  sticks 
and  burned.  It  is  commonly  said 
of  many  an  ancient  Irish  worthy, 
'  He  wove  a  house  ; '  and  the  pre- 
sent lack  of  stone  ruins  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  saying.  Aided 
by  Mr.  Hennessy  (a  very  able  Irish 
scholar,  to  whom  I  owe  much  know- 
ledge, taken  from  ancient  writings 
which  few  can  read),  we  managed  in 
this  centre  of  Fenian  topography  to 
find  something  aboat  Fionn,  Oscar, 
and  Diarmaid,  but  nothing  about 
GoU  Mac  Moma,  and  the  rest. 
The  farmers  had  never  even  heard 
that  Fionn  had  lived  there.  But 
an  old  man,  now  dead,  had  seen 
a  big  black  dog,  Bran  or  Branno, 
or  some  such  name,  as  big  as  a 
small  cow,  come  out  from  under 
these  hanging  rocks.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  luid  often  seen  armies 
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fighting  and  drilling  over  there 
down  by  the  church.  They  were 
the  Qood  people,  the  Fairies. 

The  natiyes  who  knew  Irish  tra- 
dition have  been  replaced  by  men 
with  Lowland  Scotch  names,bat  the 
old  story  is  still  vaguely  remem-- 
bered  about  the  centre  of  Ireland, 
though  Gaelic  is  not  the  verna- 
cular at  AlmhiLin. 

The  fiunous  hill  of  Tara  (Teamair) 
is  about  twenty  miles  distant. — A. 
minute  account  of  Tara,  by  Petrie, 
is  in  Vol.  XVm.  Tra/Moctiona  of 
the  Eoyal  Irith  Academy^  April  and 
May  1837.  That  royal  station 
was  deserted  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  twelfth  the  buildings 
were  described  in  the  manuscripts 
which  Dr.  Petrie  quotes.  The 
Ordnance  Survey  mapped  the 
ground  in  this  century.  From  all 
these  authorities  it  seems  that  Irish 
high  kings,  who  ruled  over  five 
sub-kings  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Con- 
naught,  and  two  Munsters,  and  the 
cantred  of  Meath  besides,  dwelt  in 
small  houses  on  the  hill  of  Tara, 
ajid  had  large  wooden  hal|s  for 
feasts.  These  halls  had  fires  in  the 
midst  upon  the  fioor,  tubs  at  the 
end,  and  tables  with  benches  round 
the  sides.  At  these  tables  ranks 
and  professions  sat  in  order  of 
precedence,  and  there  ate  portions 
of  meat  assigned  to  them  by  rule. 
Members  of  one  favoured  profession 
had  a  shoulder  of  pork  and  lots  of 
fat ;  men  of  a  lower  grade  had  a 
sheep's  shank ;  and  men  of  lower 
rank  still  got  nothing  but  a 
*  crooked  bone.'  GU>lden  ornaments 
and  cups,  bronze  swords,  and  fine 
clothes  these  ancient  courtiers 
had.  But  palaces  of  the  sixth 
century  were  but  large  bothies, 
like  the  ancient  Icelandic  halls 
and  modem  bams.  '  Long  na 
Laech,'  the  warriors'  ship-like  hall, 
had  12  or  14  doors,  seven  on  each 
side.  It  was  75  or  perhaps  90  feet 
long  by  46  broad.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  building  should 
not  be  *  woven '  with  hurales  and 


turf,  and  roofed  with  trees  of  the 
size  which  stalwart  men  turn  heels 
over  head  when  they  toss  the 
cdbar  ('rafter'). 

The  oldest  and  best  description 
of  the  most  magnificent  dwelling  in 
ancient  Ireland  entirely  agrees  with 
traditional  descriptions  of  kings' 
houses  in  current  ballads  a^ 
popular  tales.  The  greatest  heroes 
appear  in  tradition  feasting  in  halls 
and  casting  bones  at  prisoners 
stretched,  bound  neck  and  heels, 
upon  the  fioor,  under  the  drippings 
of  torches  and  the  feet  of  grc»t 
hounds.  Celts  never  were  stone 
masons  till  they  took  to  building 
churches,  but  they  have  always 
been  genealogists  and  tellers  of 
tales  which  are  popular  history. 
The  object  of  my  pilgrimage  to  the 
hill  of  Allen  and  elsewhere  wajs  to 
judge  for  myself  how  fiir  the  topo- 
graphy amea  with  that  of  ancient 
ballads  which  I  have  collected  ^and 
collated  in  Scotland  and  know  to 
belong  to  mythical  history.  The 
story  was  old  in  1130.  Are  not 
these  people  named  in  the  Book  of 
the  Ihm  vow,  and  in  other  ancient 
Irish  books,  on  which  the  light  of 
photozincography  shines  to  en- 
lighten scholars? 

There  is  an  old  Gaelic  ballad  re- 
latingto  these  localities, which  I  have 
translated  from  four  Scotch  versions 
Cormac  sends  his  swift  runner, 
BochdMacFhiachair  (who  had  but 
one  leg)  from  Tara  to  the  hill  of 
Allen  to  challenge  the  Fenians  to  a 
race;  and  Fionn  and  all  his  men 
started  against  the  one-legged  run- 
ner, or  hopper.  They  crossed  the 
Ourragh  of  Kildare.  At  Athlone, 
in  the  middle  of  Ireland,  the  tramp- 
ling heroes  made  the  hill  of  Howth 
quake  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  they 
finished  with  a  grand  water-jump 
at  Ballyshannon,  at  the  &11  of 
Hugh  the  Bed. 

He  leaped  Eai  Buagb,  though  it  was  great. 
And  the  brink  of  it  never  touched  his  foot ; 
Mac  Cnbhail  leaped  over  it  in  a  trice. 
And  erexy  man  ox  the  rest  was  stopped. 
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I  win  not  pause  here  to  ask  what 
it  all  means,  bat  I  saw  places 
mesBt  hj  the  composer  of  the 
liaQad  of  Bochd,  when  I  looked 
horn  ^  hill  of  Allen,  at  the 
hcnon,  over  the  wide  central  plain 
of  Ireland,  through  the  pass  which 
leads  to  Easmagh  at  Donegal  Bay. 

Thi»  fisur,  indeed,  all  the  topo- 
graphy of  my  collection  of  Heroic 
Qaelic  Ballads,  gatheredin  Scotland, 
before  and  after  the  pahHcation  of 
Mac  Pherson's  Osiiatiy  seems  to  be 
Irish.  Their  stoiy  is  Early  Mythi- 
cal Scoto-Irish  History  of  the  time 
of  Cormac  Mac  Ail,  high  king  of 
Ireland,  a.d.  227. 

An  older  and  more  elaborate 
story  purports  to  relate  in  epic 
fiMlnon  the  story  of  the  great  war 
which  began  aboat  a  bull,  and 
was  waged  at  first  between  the 
duefis  who  reigned  at  Dundalk  and 
Armagh  B.C.  7.  Fresh  from  the 
twiching  of  the  Irish  Academy,  and 
the  scholars  of  Dablin ;  armed  with 
OiUies  and  brim-fall  of  GaeHc  lore, 
I  went  past  Tara  to  Dundalk.  There 
I  ludled  a  car,  and  told  the  driver  to 
ocmTcy  me  to  *  Cuchnllin's  Forth.' 
'What's  that?'  said  the  carmim. 
*The  Oastle  of  Cachnllin  of  Dun- 
dealgan,'  I  said.  'Pat,'  said  the 
carman,  '  come  here,'  and  he  came; 
and  more  came;  and  we  held  a 
coimcil  of  car-drivers  and  idlers  in 
&ont  of  the  hotel,  in  the  main 
street ;  and  nobody  then  or  after- 
wards could  be  found  in  the  town 
who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of 
the  greatest  of  Irish  heroes,  who 
is  cdebrated  all  over  the  Scotch 
isles  as  the  heir  of  Dundalk,  and 
^  champion  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Cnailgne.  By  the  description  of  my 
Dablm  friends,  and  by  the  Ordnance 
laaps,  I  got  at  last  to  *  Bum's  Folly 
in  C^letown«'  There  is  the  great 
nth  which  I  was  told  to  seek  as 
CnchalHn's  Castle.  It  is  a  tall 
tnmcated  cone  to  the  south  of  the 
river,  within  sight  of  the  bridge. 


cut  off  from  the  plain  to  the  south 
by  a  deep  foss,  overgrown  with  trees. 
It  manifestly  was  a  place  of  strength, 
&cin^  northern  passes  now  occupied 
by  railways  which  carry  goods  to 
Armagh,  Ulster,  and  Donegal,  *  the 
black  county  of  the  Gall.'  A 
modem  house  on  the  top  of  Cuch- 
ullin's  mound  is  so  haunted  that 
nobody  can  live  in  it ;  but  neverthe- 
less napery  was  drying  quietly 
u|K>n  a  clothes-line.  This  country  is 
studded  with  ancient  raths  and 
forths,  and  rained  stone  castles  of 
later  date,  and  with  pre-historic 
stone  monuments.  The  topography 
accords  with  that  of  tales  about 
cattle  -  raids  and  wars  between 
Ulster  and  the  central  plains  ;  but 
the  people  and  the  language  and 
the  tradition  have  gone  from  the 
flourishing  town  of  Dundalk.  To- 
wards the  hilly  peninsula  which 
separates  the  bay  from  Carlingford 
loch,  where  people  still  speak  Gaelic, 
I  found  an  old  dame  who  quoted  the 
proverb,  Oho  laidir  re  Cucliullm^ 
'  As  strong  as  Cuchullin.' '  She 
alone  saved  the  honour  of  the 
district,  and  knew  something  about 
tradition  and  Gaelic. 

Passing  north  by  the  ancient  war 
path  to  Newry  {a/i%  luhhar),  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anybody  who  knew 
the  old  name  or  could  show  me  the 
yew  trees,  or  who  knew  anything 
about  tnidition  of  any  kind. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  the  jew 
trees  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
building  and  burial-ground.  *  You 
are  standing  upon  a  grave,'  said  an 
apple-woman.  '  I  saw  a  man's  bone 
dug  up  there  when  they  were  laying 
the  gas-pipes  last  week.' 

At  Warren  Point  I  got  hold  of  a 
couple  of  old  fishermen  from  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side.  They 
understood  Qilliea  when  slowly 
read,  and  they  recognised  Bran's 
fight.  Their  dialect  seemed  to  me 
Scotch  Gaehc  with  a  pecuHar brogue. 
As  usual,  at  first  they  would  not 
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understand  me ;  at  last  tbej  fonnd 
that  they  could,  and  they  succeeded 
in  making  an  illegal  Gaelic  bar- 
sain  for  oysters.  Lack  of  coin 
sharpens  wits.  A  friendless  Irish- 
man, as  the  story  goes,  found  him- 
self alone  in  New  York.  He  got 
a  basket  and  bawled  out,  *  Who'll 
bny  Carlingford  oysters  P  '  He  ga- 
thered a  crowd  of  his  countrymen, 
and  he  was  friendless  no  more. 
My  poaching  Mends  said  that  many 
people  amongst  their  lulls  knew 
Gaelic  ballads  and  stories,  especially 
a  certain  packman;  but  I  had  no 
time  to  cross  the  loch  and  seek 
them.  In  the  Moume  Mountains 
nobody  speaks  Gaelic.  The  dialect 
is  broad  Scotch,  with  a  very 
strong  Lowland  accent.  '  Are  you 
a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman  F  '  I 
said  to  a  beg^r.  '  I'm  a  Catholic,' 
he  replied.  I  found  a  great  glacial 
boulder  far  up  in  a  solitary  glen 
with  a  legend  inscribed  thereon.  It 
was,  *  To  Hell  the  Pope.'  Amongst 
such  active  polemics  I  found  no 
traditions,  although  still  many 
traces  of  a  departed  race. 

At  Emama  (near  Armagh),  the 
ancient  domain  of  kings,  celebrated 
in  the  tragic  ta]e  of  Deirdre,  I  heard 
nothing  of  tradition  ;  but  a  Kerry 
woman,  who  peeped  into  Leabhar 
na  Feinne^  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Beeyes,  at  Armagh,  was  found 
ejaculating  with  delight  over  '  The 
battle  of  Ventry  Harbour,'  which 
she  hit  upon. 

Amongst  the  Antrim  hilb  men 
speak  the  very  broadest  of  broad 
Scotch.  On  the  way  to  Bed  Bay  I 
managed  to  find  out  some  old  people 
who  still  speak  Gaelic.  Jenny  Mac 
Galium,  one  of  these,  spoke  the  Ar- 
gyleshire  dialect  with  certain  forms 
which  occur  in  old  ballads,  and 
with  a  new  kind  of  brogue.  When 
these  old  people,  who  have  never 
been  out  of  their  native  glens,  spoke 
English,  their  accent  was  that  High- 
land twang  familiar  to  my  ear  fi^m 
childhood.  These  knew  something 
about  '  Ursgeul '  and  some   heroic 


names,  but  I  got  little  out  of  them. 
The  strange  thing  about  these  Saxon 
Antrim  people  is  that  they  have 
forgotten  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
without  learning  the  traditions  of 
Ireland,  while  they  do  remember 
some  old  British  folk-lore.  I  tried 
every  name  I  knew  with  one  man, 
and  got  no  rise  till  I  named  King 
Arthur  and  Bobin  Hood.  He  knew 
about  them. 

'  Do  you  speak  Irish  ? '  I  said  to  a 
polite  farmer.  '  Od,  man,'  said  this 
Irishman,  *  gin  a  body  was  to  speak 
Irish  till  huz,  we  wad  jeest  lach  at 
him.  Folks  comes  here  askin  me 
whaur  St.  Patrick  herded  the  swine. 
I  jeest  tell  them  that  I  dinna  k^i.' 
*  You  must  be  a  Scotchman,'  I  said. 
'Na,'  said  he,  'I'm  an  Inshman, 
and  my  fethers  and  my  forebears 
dwalt  here.  What  may  your  name 
be  P  '  he  asked.  '  Weel  bruik  your 
name,'  he  said,  when  he  heard  it. 

At  Coshendal  on  Bed  Bay  I  went 
to  an  old  dame  who  keeps  a  whisky 
shop,  and  listened  to  her  and  her 
customers,  and  understood  them. 
A  man  named  Macdonald  told  me 
that  his  ancestors  and  most  of  the 
people  about  came  over  from  Scot- 
land with  CoUa  Ciotach,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  left-handed  stilL 
Coll  was  hanged  by  order  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyll,  who  was  in- 
dicted for  the  deed,  amongst  others, 
and  was  beheaded  1660. 

Farther  west,  opposite  to  GeantiLre, 
I  conversed  with  men  by  the  way- 
side in  Gaelic  as  freelvas  I  conversed 
in  English  with  those  Irishmen 
who  spoke  Lowland  Scotch. 

In  Bathlin  they  speak  Argyll- 
shire Gaelic  with  its  accent,  but 
use  some  different  forms. 

On  the  other  side  of  Ulster,  at 
Ballyshannon,  I  got  people  to  tell 
me  stories  about  Diarmaid  and 
Graidhne.  On  the  south  of  Done- 
gal Bay  mns  a  range  of  scarped 
hills,  and  high  up  in  the  flEK^e  of  a 
cliff  is  a  cave  which  is  called '  Leaba 
Dhiarmaid,'  or,  in  English,  'Darby's 
^e°'    T|^c^^l5^^gl^ry  widely 
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loMwn  as  tradition  all  oyer  Gaelic 
coontries.  It  is  very  old,  and 
somevhat  like  the  story  of  Lance- 
lot and  Arthnr's  Queen.  Beinn 
BooIbiD,  a  peak  2,000  feet  Iiigh,  is 
said  to  be  the  Beinn  Onlbin  of  the 
btlbcL  The  topography  of  the 
Iiead  of  Donegal  Bay  fits  ballad 
topography  better  than  any  place  I 
know.  The  great  salmon  fall  at 
fialljahannon  is  the  place  so  often 
mentioned  in  baUads.  The  iron 
horse  has  taken  the  road  which 
Caoilte  and  Fionn  took  when  they 
(biased  the  old  Norse  witch  who 
stole  the  cop  and  leaped  the  river 
at  EasBoagh;  and  that  same  track 
must  haye  been  followed  by  marand- 
ing  bands  in  real  wars  of  old.  The 
small  harboor  has  the  bearings 
grren  in  ballads  which  describe  the 
arriyal  of  mysterious  people  from 
the  western  sea  at  Eas  Bnagh  of  the 
sheltered  streams. 

To^e  north  of  Donegal  Bay,  about 
Glenoolumkill,  is  a  £strict  where 
Gaelic  is  the  common  speech  of 
peo{^  whose  manners  and  customs 
are  identical  with  Hebridian  ways. 
There  I  was  able  to  conyerse  with 
boattmen,  and  there  I  found  a  man 
%ging  in  a  potato  field,  who  then 
^  there  recited  a  genuine  old 
Fenian  ballad,  which  I  haye  not 
got.  Farther  up  in  the  same 
glen  Hyes  a  girl  who  can  recite 
'  Baoacha '  for  a  whole  eyening.  A 
schoolmaster  of  true  Milesian  de- 
scent, whose  scholars  run  to  school 
^th  peats  under  their  arms  for 
^  fire,  and  who  study  from  figures 
^wn  upon  the  floor,  was  set  to 
vnte;  but  after  seyen  months 
nothing  came  of  it.  Farther  north 
s^  about  Dunglow,  I  found  a 
^ttlect  which  I  could  make  out 
^th  some  difficulty,  and  the  usual 
traditions  current  amongst  people 
who  migrate  yearly  through  Belfast 
«nd  Londonderry  in  hordes  to  reap 
lowland  Scotch  haryests.  But  here 
<IQestions  about  the  Feinne  seemed 
to  be  understood  as  }K>litical,  so 
htile  information  was  got. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Letter- 
kenny  I  heard  people  speaking 
Islay  Ghielic  with  the  familiar  accent. 
I  was  told  that  these  people  liye  on 
points  north  of  Loch  Foyle,  oppo- 
site to  Islay.  Tribes  embarked 
from  Islay  for  Ireland  within  his- 
toric times.  Macdonald  of  the 
Isles  was  inaugurated  in  Islaj. 
Macdonald's  high  seat,  a  rock 
with  rude  steps  caryed  in  it,  is  at 
Kilmacrenan,  near  Letterkenny,  and 
there  the  chief  of  a  tribe  sat  when 
he  was  crowned  in  Donegal. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  Gael  of  the 
West  coasts  from  Cape  Clear  to 
Cape  Wrath  are  the  same  people, 
with  a  common  language,  common 
traditions,  and  a  common  history ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  haye  been  able  to 
discoyer,  traditions  are  best  pre- 
seryed  in  the  Scotch  islands,  where 
the  people  haye  been  least  dis- 
turbed. 

In  Ireland,  where  any  remnant  of 
any  dialect  of  Gkelic  remains,  there 
the  popular  Celtic  heroes  and  their 
stonrare  remembered  in  some  shape. 
In  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  I  haye 
found  that  dialects  of  English,  and 
of  Lowland  Scotch,  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  traditions  which  pur- 
port to  be  Celtic  history,  or  with 
any  historical  traditions  like  those 
which  I  haye  collected  in  such 
abundance.  So  much  I  found  out ; 
but  was  at  disadyantage  as  a 
stranger  suspected  of  being  a  Saxon 
with  political  designs.  If  any  Irish 
collector  will  work,  he  may  reap  an 
Irish  harvest  of  Graelic  traditioiis. 

Vagrant  creeds,  which  unbe- 
lieyers  call  superstitions,  abound 
in  Ireland  as  in  no  other  land 
known  to  me.  Wells,  lakes,  hills, 
stones,  holes,  raths,  cairns,  mounds, 
thorn  trees,  briar  bushes,  and 
weeds,  are  sacred  in  regions,  Catho- 
hc  and  Protestant,  from  North  to 
South.  Fairies  are  supposed  to 
be  domiciled  in  Ireland  as  thickly  as 
men  are,  and  to  be  everywhere  able 
to  punish  those  who  dig  down  or 
uproot  or  disturb  objects  tabooed. 
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Lnmbago,  paralysis,  and  heaps  of 
pains  and  aches,  to  which  flesh  is 
heir  in  damp  regions,  are  attributed 
to  fairy  cantrips,  which  *can  be  cured 
by  spells.  The  Bishop  of  Limerick 
gave  me  a  book  of  Irish  char^is, 
written  in  Ogham  by  a  &iry  doctor. 
They  are  chiefly  short  Christian 
prayers,  to  be  nsed  against  these 
unchristian  powers.  To  wells  and 
lakes  at  opposite  ends  of  Ireland 
pilgrims  crowd  even  from  America. 
I  saw  abarefooted  old  dame  solemnly 
march  thrice  sunwise  round  one  of 
a  series  of  pillar-stones.  She  was 
unconsciously  performing  part  of  a 
Brahman  rite.as  a  Christian  pilgrim- 
age in  along  circuit  sunwise, which 
included  the  old  idol  forms  of  a 
pillar  set  up  within  a  horseshoe 
mound  of  stones,  of  a  pillar  with  a 
hole  bored  through  it,  and  a  well. 
These  spots  are  consecrated  to 
saints.  Priests  come  and  perform 
s^rrice  there  ;  crosses  are  carved 
upon  the  pillars,  churches  are  beside 
the  lakes,  chapels  by  the  wells  and 
on  the  hill-tops.  But  most  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  performed  at 
these  places  are  avowedly  Pagan 
ceremonies,  consecrated  by  early 
Christian  missionaries  in  Ireland. 
*  The  &iries'  clearly  are  old  heathen 
gods  of  hill  and  plain,  and  lake  and 
river  and  well,  and  field  and  tree, 
and  Christian  prayers  are  fitly  used 
to  exorcise  them  and  cure  the  evils 
which  they  are  supposed  to  inflict 
upon  frail  humanily. 

Standing  at  a  place  where  Baal 
fires  are  lighted  every  year,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  stone  circle,  upon  a 
high  point  near  the  sea,  with  *  a  boy ' 
who  would  not  answer  questions  or 
go  away,  I  tried  an  experiment.  I 
began  to  talk  gravely  about  the 
fames.  The  man  doSed  his  cap  and 
bowed  his  head  as  often    as  the 


name  was  said.  Thereupon  I  placed 
a  cHnometer  upon  a  stone  'vrhich 
may  have  been  an  altar  or  a  g^ve, 
and  began  to  chant  the  Lay  of  Diar- 
maid,  and  point  at  the  horizon  with 
a  long  hooked  hazel  sheplierd's 
mountain  stick.  It  looked  like  a 
Bachul,  and  waa  everywhere  notioed 
and  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign 
against  snakes.  I  gabbled  Oaelie 
incantations  from  popular  tales  cur- 
rent in  the  islands,  flourishing^  this 
magic  wand  till  my  attendant  fled 
over  the  moss. 

I  often  heard  of  outrages  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  as  far  as  my  experience 
went,  a  better  bred  set  of  mortals, 
or  better  behaved,  I  never  met  out- 
side of  Celtic  bounds.  It  never  once 
occurred  to  me,  a  solitary  wanderer, 
that  anybody  wanted  to  hurt  me, 
and  nobody  did.  Only  one  man,  who 
was  very  drunk,  tried  to  instdt  me, 
and  he  failed.  First,  he  took  me  £ot 
a  Scotchman,  and  said  argmnenta- 
tively,  with  a  Scotch  accent, '  Do  you 
mean  to  deny  that  the  Irish  taii|^ht 
the  Scotch  Gaelic  ?  '  I  answered  in 
Ghielic,  and,  as  he  had  no  Irish,  he 
was  enraged.  Then  he  took  me  for  a 
Saxon,  and  shouted, '  Do  you  mean  to 
deny  that  the  Scotch  beat  the  Eng- 
lish at  Bannockbum  six  to  one  ?  ' 

'  No,'  I  said,  *  I  deny  nothing/ 

'  Then,  sir,  you  are  an  atheist,* 
said  my  adversary. 

*Ye  are  makin'  a  great  fool  o' 
yerself,  Tim,'  said  a  bystander.  '  Go 
home.' 

Thus  I  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace 
through  Ireland  for  sixty-nine  days, 
while  a  Yankee  sergeant  carried  his 
flag  unfurled  through  England,  and 
one  of  my  shipmates  made  an 
English  progress  in  America  ;  and 
this  is  what  I  noticed  concerning 
tradition  and  dialects  in  Ireland  in 
1872. 


"<^^BiR^ 
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BY   A   WYKEHAMIST. 

[thebd  article.] 


rf  ttkmg  down  to  write  the  third  of 
*  series  of  artioles,  I  have  this  ad- 
yankbge :  that  I  hear  oritioisms  from 
ftU  quarters  aa  to  what  has  abreadj 
been  produced  and  disoussed.  The 
penny  post  brinffs  letters  from  men 
of  all  clanoco  in  hfe  and  of  all  shades 
oi  opinion.  The  object  of  any  one 
diflcnsffing  such  questions  as  these 
can  only  be  to  come  at  the  trath ; 
to  settle  questions  by  argument; 
and  to  suggest  or  enforce  any  re* 
mediee  wluch  seem  to  be  possible 
and  likely  to  meet  with  a  fair  trial. 
We  pt>poee  in  this  paper  to  discuss 

Let  it,  howeyer,  be  said  that, 
on  asking  half-a-dozen  independent 
witnesses  as  to  what  was  written 
in  ih.e  first  article,  whether  my  de- 
aeription  of  the  labourers'  state  had 
been  considered  by  them  correct,  the 
reply  of  all  was,  quite  true  as  re^krda 
the  partieular  locality,  but  there  are 
places  and  cases  were  things  are 
not  so  good,  in  which  the  labourer's 
condition  requires  improvement.  K 
ao,  my  observation  will  not  injure 
the  peasant ;  by  all  means  let  him 
be  raised  np  at  least  to  such  a  con- 
£tian.  I  have  said  what  I  have 
said,  not  to  keep  down  wages,  but 
to  show  how  they  may  be  raised. 
Another  says,  '  I  am  not  in  the  ring, 
as  I  live  in  a  town,  and  have  no 
Uxrarers,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
the  details  or  prices  of  labour ;  but 
sorely  the  labourer  ought  not  onfy 
to  live,  but  to  be  in  a  position  to 
save.'  The  question  then  comes, 
can  the  land  be  made  productive 
enough  to  find  the  fanner  and 
labonzer  a  living  on  better  prices  ? 
If  not,  can  the  labourer  be  migrated 
or  emigrated?  Or  can  the  field 
labourer  be  turned  into  somebody 
else — ^into  a  bricklayer,  dffpenter, 
artizan,  miner,  &o,  ?  But  though 
many  lads  are  seeking  to  educate 


themselves  in  other  industries,  there 
will  still  be  the  farm  labourer. 
Others  will  take  the  place  of  those 
who  go,  and  the  occupant  of  the 
cottage  will  still  work,  only  with  a 
different  name. 

The  system  of  migration  seems 
to  have  this  error  in  it,  that  it  is 
only  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
produces  evils  it  seeks  to  cure. 
Let  us  see  how  this  is.  A  is  a 
village  in  Dorsetshire,  with  forty 
cottages ;  it  takes  about  thirty-five 
men  to  do  the  work.  Five  are 
migrated  into  B,  which  is  a  parish 
in  Warwickshire,  at  the  expense  of 
the  frmds  which  come  out  of  tho 
pockets  of  the  forty.  As  soon  as 
they  are  gone,  five  other  families 
apply  for  the  cottages.  In  the 
meantime  fr-esh  cottages  will  be 
built  in  Warwickshire  to  accom- 
modate the  new  comers,  and  if  thero 
are  forty  fiunilies  there  where  there 
should  be  only  thirty-five,  good 
places  will  be  subject  to  greater 
competition.  And  after  so  mauT 
years  the  exodus  must  be  south 
again,  because  population  in  the 
north  keeps  on  increasing.  Emi» 
gration  has  for  its  field  a  space, 
in  lands  of  English  lanfi;uage  and 
Anglo-Saxon  customs,  illunitable  at 
all  events  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation.  Any  funds  of 
the  Union  applied  to  keeping  a  good 
agency  in  aU  colonies  would  be  well 
spent. 

Another  man  writes : 

Your  facts  seem  honestly  given  and 
clearly  stated,  and  the  conclusion  to  be 
come  to  seems  erident.  It  is  that  small 
fiirmers  will  be  driven  out  of  the  field, 
men  of  brains  and  capital  will  come  more 
to  the  front.  As  little  human  labour  aa 
possible,  but  better  paid,  and  as  much  ma- 
chineiy  as  possible.  Then,  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible with  nigh  rents  to  give  human  beings 
fair  and  honourable  wages,  land  will  have 
to  go  down  from  its  present  high  price.'  [^ 
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This  seems  a  logical  sequence  of 
ideas  which  works  itself  oat  in  this 
And  in  no  other  way.  Bat  it  most 
be  remembered  how  small  a  portion 
of  a  tenant's  outlay  is  for  rent,  that 
is  to  say,  considering  that  rent  is 
the  payment  of  interest  for  the 
pnrchase  of  freehold  land,  the  re- 
muneration to  a  landlord  who  has 
spent  his  fortune  in  land,  and  who 
is  to  keep  up  and  supply  buildings, 
and  stand  in  many  cases  the 
mutation  of  tenants.  If  you  con- 
sider the  other  expenses  of  tithes 
and  taxes,  including  a  School  Bbard 
late,  they  amount  to  a  sum  perfectly 
out  of  proportion  to  rent.  Wages 
also  amount  to  a  sum  on  holdings 
all  arable,  as  has  been  shown,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  rent ;  so  that  it 
wages  are  raised  ten  per  cent,  and 
ten  per  cent,  taken  off  rent,  we 
shall  only  be  where  we  stand. 

Another  person  very  justly,  by 
way  of  criticism,  says :  *  You  have 
not  yet  contrasted  the  labourer  in 
the  country  with  the  labourer  in 
the  town ;  this  contrast  would  help 
to  bring  out  his  true  position.' 

It  is  wonderful,  certainly,  that 
more  is  not  said  about  the  ills  of 
ike  inmate  of  the  back  streets  and 
alleys  of  towns.  Surely  the  person 
who  is  so  much  before  the  public 
BOW  is  better  off  than  the  townsman, 
taking  people  in  a  parallel  line  of 
life.  The  townsman,  perhaps,  may 
boast  of  pieces  of  fresh  meat  which 
one  sees  displayed  in  butchers' 
windows  on  Saturday  night,  which 
he  stews  up  with  vegetables ;  he 
may  cet  also  cheap  fish,  and  so  may 
vary  his  meal.  The  labouring  man 
in  a  village  does  not  get  these 
changes  of  diet,  not  so  much  because 
he  cannot  afford  them,  as  because 
such  things  not  being  brought 
round,  he  has  not  ready  access  to 
them.  Against  this  the  labourer 
has  his  home-cured  bacon  and  home- 
fed  pork,  also  his  home-baked  loaf, 
and  the  produce  of  his  garden.  I 
know,  if  both  asked  me  to  dine  with 
them,   which  invitation   I    should 


accept.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
every  labourer  has  his  pig  hung  up, 
but  if  the  public  house  was  left 
alone,  I  believe  no  one  in  fall  work 
need  be  without  it.  The  cottage  of 
the  labourer,  bad  as  it  may  some- 
times be,  will  contrast  £Eivourably 
with  the  house  in  the  back  streets 
of  a  town,  and  something  must  be 
allowed  for  fresh  air  and  ozone.  We 
used  to  hear  that  the  labouring  man 
never  got  milk  for  his  children,  and 
the  world  cried  shame !  But  when 
the  Chipping  Norton  women  got 
only  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  twice 
a  day  for  their  infants,  they  said 
'  It  was  short  commons ;  they  had 
more  at  home.'  How  was  that  ?  I 
have,  as  guardian  in  a  Union  which 
has  some  town  and  some  coontry 
parishes,  noticed  the  applicants  for 
relief  in  each  case ;  and  the  sturdy, 
warm  clothed  peasant  contrasts 
favourably  in  stamina  and  appear- 
ance with  the  weakly,  thin  clad 
denizen  of  the  town.  I  am  speaking 
of  a  part  of  Hampshire  where  the 
wages  are  nominally  twelve  shillings 
—carters  and  shepherds  twelve  and 
a  house,  but  in  which  with  extra 
task  work  and  other  things,  ihe 
money  payment  is  sixteen  shillings. 
This  is  about  what  the  Union  aims 
at,  they  say  fifteen  or  sixteen  shil- 
lings is  the  sum  to  which  ultimately 
they  aim  to  put  up  wages  in  the 
southern  counties.  A  porter  on  the 
Underground  Railway  has  iSs.  a 
week,  and  5*.  to  pay  for  house  rent. 
Is  not  he  much  worse  off  than  the 
farm  labourer  ? 

There  is  always  something  fresh 
in  the  way  Lord  Derby  puts  forth 
old  truths.  He  spoke  at  Willis's 
Rooms  in  May,  on  thrift.  Defoe,  two 
hxmdred  years  ago,  spoke  of  good 
husbandry  as  no  English  virtue, 
and  says  an  Englishman  on  iL  a 
week  will  live — on  the  same  sum  a 
Dutchman  will  grow  rich,  and  then, 
moralizing  on  this,  Lord  Derby 
says : —  • 

I  am  a  great  belierep  in  the  permanency 
of  the  tyj^^y  1^1^  character.    Eng- 
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lishmen  hare  alwajs  been,  as  they  now 
aie,  patient  of  Ijiboar,  anxions  to  raise 
thesDoelres,  not  envious  of  others,  less  able 
to  keep  vealth  when  acquired  than  to  ae- 
qniie  it,  inclined  to  think  the  sonandering 
of  e^'tsl  the  sign  of  a  genexpns  disposition, 
biu  to  look  at  a  tei^ency  to  save  as  a 
fiiga  of  meanness.  I  do  not  suppose  we 
riull  change.  One  half  of  the  business 
of  the  county  courts  would  be  stopped 
at'  a  blow,  with,  I  will  not  say  the 
diwppeaiance  of  the  credit  system  alto- 
gether,  but  with  the  credit  system  become 
the  exception.  Look  also  at  the  popular 
complaints,  often  well  founded,  of  the  adul- 
teraiioD  of  the  articles  sold  to  the  poor. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  adultera- 
tion being  almost  habitual  ?  One  cause, 
and  a  reiy  important  one,  it  is  that  the 
eastomesr  is  in  debt ;  he  has  no  choice  but 
to  take  the  aitide  offered  him.  There  is 
the  whole  secret  of  co-operative  stores. 
They  hare  no  bad  debts,  no  books,  no 
cconty  court,  and  summonses  to  serve; 
therefore  they  can  sell  cheaply.  You  may 
edueate  a  man  as  highly  as  yon  like,  give 
the  political  importance  of  a  vote,  provide 
for  hiin  public  libraries,  newspapers,  mu- 
setuos,  galleries  of  pictures ;  but  no  poli- 
tifal  freedom  or  intellectual  culture  will 
pUcea  feeling  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  in  his  mind,  as  long  as  he  is  in  the 
pover  of  somebody  else,  as  long  as  he  is  in 
debt.  That  is  slavery,  almost  as  degrading 
aod  almost  as  common  as  drunkenness ;  and 
as  temperance  advocates  rightly  tell  us,  tem- 
penmee  habits  keep  a  man  out  of  debt,  so 
11  the  converse  true,  that  nothing  is  more 
Kfcely  to  create  intemperance  than  the  con- 
tinual worry  which  results  ftom.  pecuniary 
onbarrassments. 

There  have  been  many  plans  for 
promoting  thrift — such  as  building 
societies,  yarious  clubs,  and  Post- 
office  Sayings  Banks.  What  is 
seeded  to  supplement  these  is  direct 
teaching,  or  rather  bringing  before 
the  people  a  system  of  thrift  so 
worlong  by  example,  that  having 
seen  its  good  effects  they  shall  be 
tempted  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
An  Earl,  who  is  the  landowner  of 
tbee  parishes  in  the  south-west 
of  England,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
schools  and  young  men  of  these 
three  parishes,  ended  an  address  on 
the  duties  of  self-respect,  indepen- 
dence, and  saying,  by  telling  every 
joung  man  of  a  cer^in  age  before 
him  that  he  would  find  by  going  to 
fe    Sayings  Bank  at  the    Post- 


office  that  an  account  was  opened 
in  his  name  (each  one  an  account), 
and  that  haJf  a  sovereign  stood 
mid  in  the  first  line  of  that  account. 
But  that  if,  after  a  given  time,  any 
one  of  them  thought  fit  not  to  con- 
sider this  nest-egg  worth  keeping^ 
or  adding  to,  he  might  take  it  out. 
Three  out  of  sixty  declined  to 
accept  it  at  all,  which,  although  I 
do  not  understand,  probably  some 
future  Buckle,  in  writing  a  history 
of  civilisation,  and  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  statistics,  will  be  able  to 
explain .  The  only  conclusion  I  can 
come  to  is,  that  these  three  lads  did 
not  approve  of  cash  for  fear  it 
might  lead  them  into  temptation ; 
that  knowing  they  should  not  add 
to  the  half  sovereign,  they  feared 
they  might  be  tempted  to  spend  it 
in  an  alehouse. 

It  is  very  clear  the  classes  who 
can  influence  others  by  direct  or 
indirect  teaching  alone  have  the 
power  to  make  thrift  general. 
Much  may  be  done  by  writers, 
teachers,  preachers,  and  parents, 
but  by  none  more  than  by  resident 
gentry  and  landlords  in  small 
places,  where  influence  is  para- 
mount. The  landlord  can  do  more 
than  either  the  schoolmaster,  the 
clergyman,  the  constable,  or  the 
Government.  There  are  some  very 
sensible  remarks  in  the  many 
pamphlets  of  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton 
on  these  subjects.  His  idea  is  to 
have  a  graduated  system,  with 
prizes  for  the  best ;  these  prizes  to 
be  for  the  steady  and  respectable^ 
but  not  then  without  their  showing 
a  saving  enough  to  enable  them  ta 
cultivate  what  they  take.  The 
prizes  to  be — a  good  allotment,  if 
well  cultivated ;  a  cottage  with 
orchard,  and  for  one  or  two  who 
had  been  successful  in  small  culture, 
a  cow-run.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  which  is  sentimental  or  absurd ; 
it  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done^ 
every  day,  only  without  being  pro- 
mised or  specified  and  without  being 
reduced  to  a  system.     The  ancient 
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method  of  a  Mendly  *  society,  on 
improved  principles,  is  the  best,  and 
probably  will  ever  remain  the  best, 
way  of  encouraging  savings.  The 
old  friendly  society  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  a  public  house  is  almost 
exploded.  Other  societies  have 
feJlen  through — some  because  not 
registered,  some  because  based  on 
wrong  calculations  as  to  their 
tables,  and  some  because  they  di- 
vided the  profits  every  certain 
number  of  years. 

But  this  sort  of  society,  if  with 
good  tables  and  registered,  still 
promises  to  be  the  best  form  of  as- 
surance for  the  labouring  classes. 
It  will  beat  the  savings  bank  for 
this  reason — ^that  if  a  man  shoxdd 
fall  ill  a  year  after  he  has  joined, 
the  good  efiects  become  evident,  and 
the  evidence  of  one  such  case  in  a 
parish  brings  conviction  and  re- 
moves doubts  from  every  one  in  the 
village.  The  simple  hearted  race 
of  peasants  cannot  be  expected  to 
«ee  fiar,  and  therefore  a  me^od  with 
obvious  proofs  close  to  their  doors  is 
the  most  likely  to  attract  them.  The 
savings  bank  principle  does  not 
carry  conviction  to  men  who  begin 
with  an  odd  fourpence,  because  the 
end  seems  too  far  off  and  out  of 
sight :  it  is  like  believing  in  an  un- 
known continent,  which  requires  the 
faith  of  a  Columbus  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  his  followers,  if  they  are  to 
•embark  and  to  keep  steadily  on  in 
pursuit  of  it.  The  heap,  as  the 
peasant  sees  it  in  his  savings  bank 
deposit  book,  seems  one  easily  re- 
duced, like  the  heap  which  the  poet 
describes : 

Quod  si  comminiias,  vilem   redigatur   ad 
assem. 

It  does  not  show  a  grateful  spirit 
to  the  past,  if  amongst  the  multitude 
of  modem  remedies  we  forget  the 
old  ones.  The  Lahowers^  Union 
Chronicle  last  autumn  mentioned 
amongst  the  Friendly  Societies, 
which  it  proposed  as  good  specimens 
of  Benefit  Clubs — ^the  Hampshire 
and  the  Birmingham  Friendly  So- 


cieties— ^these,  it  said,  are  models 
for  what  we  mean  to  bring  out  in 
our  Union.  From  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Hampshire,  which  was 
started  in  1825,  and  revised  as  to  its 
rules  in  1868,  I  can  speak  with  in- 
timate knowledge  as  to  its  good 
effects.  It  is  widely  spread  over 
Hants  and  Wilts,  and  most  of  my 
own  labourers'  sons  joiu  it  on  easy 
terms  at  17  or  18  years  old,  when 
the  payment  is  slight,  and  I  have  an 
old  servant  of  my  father's,  who 
joined  it  on  its  first  start,  who  is 
now  in  receipt  after  70  years  of  ag© 
of  s«.  a  week  for  life.  No  money  ol 
the  payments  of  the  assured  goes  to 
banners  and  dinners  on  feast  days, 
and  as  certain  subscriptions  for 
many  years  of  country  gentlemen 
who  manage  and  audit  its  accounts 
has  gone  to  the  good  side  of  the 
balance  sheet,  it  has  44,000?.  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  has  5,400 
assured  members  and  520  honorary 
members.  The  rules  and  tables 
may  be  obtained  of  any  booksellei 
in  Winchester.  A  society  which  has 
stood  nearly  half  a  century  has  every 
claim  to  our  respect.  The  qnestaon 
often  comes  before  boards  of  guard- 
ians, as  to  how  far  they  are  justified 
in  giving  rehef  to  a  family  when  the 
man  is  disabled  from  wprk  by  sick- 
ness, but  is  receiving  ten  shillings  s 
week  as  full  pay  from  the  benefil 
club.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  case  d 
a  large  femyy — and  the  relief  wouk 
amount  to  ten  shillings  a  week,  bui 
it  being  urged  that  the  man  receiv 
ing  ten  shiUin^  from  his  club  th< 
want  is  already  supplied,  the  man 
without  having  read  much  logic 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  thai 
he  might  as  well  cease  his  payments 
to  his  benefit  club.  The  usual  feel 
ing  which  prevails  leads  guardians 
to  supplement  the  man's  act  o 
thrifty  by  making  him  a  supple 
mentary  grant,  and  this  is  qait^ 
just,  because  his  wife  and  chOdrei 
are  fieurly  entitled  to  help,  as  if  the^ 
fell  ill  and  he  was  in  work  hi 
benefit   club  would   give  him  no 
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IhiBK*  The  only  deeirable  additions 
toUie  benefits  of  the  assured  in 
Frieodlj  Societies  would  be  some 
payment  for  the  widow,  supposing 
her  to  snnriye  the  man.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  double  payment  comes 
in  the  way,  but  in  prosperous 
baoBea  it  might  be  done.  So  much 
depends  on  a  man's  power  of  saving. 
Lfuit  autnnm  two  men  started  to 
harFeet  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex 
— a  saying  and  an  unsaying  man — 
they  both  worked  together,  and  re- 
toraed  one  day  under  the  month  ; 
they  each  earned  SI.  i^s.  4(f.,  one 
hnraght  back  six  pounds,  the  other 
boTTOwed  some  money  to  bring  him 


The  difficulty  of  affording  relief 
to  assured  liyes  and  also  to  those 
who  have  endeayoured  to  put  by  a 
snail  som  in  a  sayings  htaik  is  al- 
ways cropping  up;  it  is  not  solyed  by 
the  CHrciiIar  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
in  1840,  nor  by  a  later  consideration 
of  the  question  in  p.  108  of  the  Poot 
Law  Report  of  1869.70. 

The  following  passage  from  the 
•eoond  chapter  of  Professor  Faw- 
cetf  s  work  on  Political  Economy, 
maybe  quoted  in  confirmation  of 
wlnt  has  been  said : 

In  1870,  a  large  meetang  of  Somerset- 
thne  colliers  was  arranged  at  the  sugges- 
tson  of  the  yorkmen  diemselyes,  with  a 
¥T«r  of  starting  a  provident  society.  There 
VBS  at  first  an  unanimous  feeling  in  &Your 
of  the  proposal;  presently  it  was  men- 
tioBed  by  one  of  tha  speakers*  that  those 
vlio  became  members  of  the  Friendly  So- 
eie^  would  lose  all  chance  of  obtaining 
pttodiial  relief.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
iBsetiBg  was  changed,  it  being  seen  that, 
smites  the  poor  law  could  supplement 
tkrift  every  subscription  would  only  serve 
te  diminish  the  rates. 

Professor  Fawcett  says  a  poor 
Isw  80  administered  can  be  only  an 
e^  to  a  country,  and  most  people 
would  agree  with  him. 

The  National  Agricultural  La- 
bourers' Union  hasoften  talked  of 
hringing  out  a  Tsst  benefit  society 
to  help  aU  their  members,  and  to 
cany  out  their  great  (if  it  can  be 
earned  out)  idea  of  misddng  the  poor 


man  independent  of  parish  relief. 
If  they  could  get  every  subscriber 
of  twopence  a  week  to  subscribe 
also  to  a  benefit  club,  it  would  be  a 
very  worldly  wise  proceeding,because 
it  would  keep  the  timid  and  confirm 
the  wavering ;  it  would  clench  all 
the  nails  alreadv  driven,  because  no 
man  would  forfeit  his  subscription 
by  withdrawing,  when  he  would 
lose  the  benefits  of  a  life  assurance 
at  the  same  time. 

It  occurred  therefore,  to  me,  that 
as  I  have  some  men  who  say  they 
cannot  get  into  the  Hants  Friendly 
Society,  which  they  admit  to  he 
excellent,  because  tney  are  too  old, 
that  perhaps  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Labourers'  Union  would  help 
them.  I  did  not  see  how  it  could, 
but  they  assume  it  would  manage 
the  difficulty  of  old  age,  on  accoimt 
of  the  number  of  foUowers.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  the 
subscripticm  weekly  required,  as  in 
any  tables  graduated  according  to 
age,  besides  the  subscription  of  id. 
weekly  to  the  Union.  I  therefore 
anxiously  expected  the  advent  of 
a  great  sociefy,  belonging  to  the 
Union,  which  by  its  la^  numbers 
might  be  considered  sf^e  to  admit 
middle-aged  men  on  the  same  terms 
as  men  of  tweniy.  That  was  the 
only  difficulty  to  be  got  over,  and 
then  it  seemed  to  me  the  successor 
to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  would  not  refuse 
to  pass  the  tables. 

Now,  in  the  Ldbomera'  Union 
Chronicle  of  Saturday,  May  17, 
1873,  occur  the  following  words  in 
the  leading  article : 

We  are  aware  of  the  almost  feverish 
excitement  of  many  of  onr  labourers  in 
Union  to  make  the  organisation  one  Tsst 
benefit  society  and  sick  dub.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  men,  like  our  village  serfs, 
just  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  power 
and  responsibility,  and  likewise  to  the 
mighty  efieets  of  combination,  should  de- 
sire to  have  and  to  give  mutual  assistance 
in  the  day  of  trial,  to  be  independent  of 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  relieving  officer, 
and  a  board  of  guardians  composed  mainly 
of  farmers. 

When  the  neceesity*  of  'graduated  pay- 
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ments  acoording  to  age  is  admitted,  your 
Union  Benefit  Society  will  appear  under  a 
dark  cloud.  We  noticed,  at  the  Warwick- 
shire meeting,  a  nimble  old  man  on  the 
shady  side  of  sixty,  and  another  or  two 
verging  on  the  same  figure,  all  getting  up 
and  urging  an  immediate  formation  of  the 
SickHnd  fiurial  Club,  and  then  we  thought 
if  they  knew  they  were  not  admissible  into 
any  club,  except  at  a  seriously  large  pay- 
ment, their  zeal  would  cool  down  to  zero. 

The  next  important  consideration  is 
that  the  farm  laoourers,  in  providing  for 
sickness  and  funeral  expenses,  out  of  their 
own  funds,  would  be  making  the  farmers  a 
present  of  nearly  two  millions  a  5  ear  in 
reduced  poor-rates.  Surely  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  be  so  generous  when  the  feirmers 
hare  done  more  justice  in  wages. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  past  we 
shall  find  much  the  same  remedies 
looked  for  as  are  now  spoken  of. 
Half  a  century  ago  Sydney  Smith 
enumerated  them  in  these  words  : 

One  gentleman  recommends  small  gar- 
dens, the  second  a  cow,  the  third  a  Tillage 
shop,  the  fourth  a  spade,  the  fifth  "Dr, 
Bell,  the  sixth  the  forty-third  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  twenty  years 
ago,  in  Past  cmd  Present,  thus 
wrote: 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  is  something,  or  handful  of  things — 
some  act  of  parliament,  or  remedial  mea- 
sure of  the  like,  which  could  be  passed,  so 
that,  with  your  remedial  measure  in  your 
pocket,  you  could  then  go  on  triumphant, 
and  be  troubled  no  more.  Brother,  I  have 
no  Morrison's  Pill  for  curing  these  evils. 

He  did  not  think  Mr,  Walter 
Morrison  would  give  a  co-operative 
farm  at  Brampton  Bryan,  or  he  would 
not  have  said  No  Morrison^ s pill! 

CO-OPERATIVE   FABMS. 

Chief  amongst  the  specifics  which 
are  proposed  for  the  poor  man's  ele- 
vation are  co-operative  fiurms.  So 
much  is  involved  in  the  principle  of 
co-operation,  that  it  would  require  a 
separate  article  to  touch  on  all  the 
points  which  may  be  urged  for  and 
against  its  adoption. 

AsIiordDerbysaid,  'Co-operative 
&rming  is  on  its  trial,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  it.* 
"Tie  only  farm  of  long  standing,  viz., 


Assington,  in  Suffolk,  seems  a  suc- 
cess, for  the  shares  arelargely  increas- 
ed in  value,  and  the  money  which  the 
late  Mr.  Gurdon  lent^  many  years 
ago  as  a  capital  to  start  with,  has 
been  paid  off.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  remembered  these  undertakings 
do  not  concern  the  majority  of  the 
peasants  of  England.  Theyareactsof 
charity  done  ly  *  ^®^  noble-hearted 
people  to  a  privileged  few,  and  with 
commercial  principles  they  have  no- 
thing to  do ;  for  who  would  advance 
money  on  no  securify  and  at  no 
interest,  except  a  man  who  could 
afford  to  forgive  a  debt  he  oonld 
not  recover?  and  who,  in  a  spirit  of 
sound  commercial  principle,  would 
lease  his  land  for  fourteen  or  twenty- 
one  years  to  a  body  of  shareholders, 
which,  with  the  sale  of  the  shares, 
would;  be  continually  fluctuating? 
This  question,  therefore,  does  not 
affect  the  general  well-doing  of  the 
EngUsh  peasantry ;  like  a  hospital 
or  a  grammar  school,  it  affects  only 
a  few. 

There  are  several  grades  of  co- 
operation proposed  to  be  tried  in 
matters  of  agriculture. 
>  First.  Co-operation  pure,  as  at 
Assington.  Here  a  sort  of  limited 
liability  company,  under  certain 
rules,  becomes  the  tenant  of  a  farm, 
instead  of  an  individual.  The  land- 
lord accepts  and  leases  his  land  to 
a  sort  of  hydra-headed  tenant, 
within  certain  limits  of  neighbonr- 
hood — three  miles  from  the  farm — 
and  under  certain  conditions  as  to 
honesty  and  moral  character.  The 
profits  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
shareholders,  as  a  per-centage  upon 
their  invested  capital.  The  know- 
ledge that  such  things  are  afloat 
will  no  doubt  act  as  a  ^reat 
stimulus  to  young  people  in  the 
future  to  be  more  thrifty,  to  put  off 
their  marriages  until  their  joint 
earnings  amount  to  a  nice  little 
sum,  and  thus  to  start  with  one  foot 
forward  in  the  keen  battle  of  life. 
These  things  will  set  people  think- 
ing ;  others  have  saved  and  bought 
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Bsbftre  or  two,  why  alionld  sot  I 
do  80  ?  Wlien  once  thej  have  made 
a  start  like  this,  thej  will  shake  off 
the  notion  of  applying  to  the  parish 
in  times  of  desiitntion.  To  hecome 
a  pauper  will  be  a  term  of  di^race, 
Slid  so  the  honest  independence  of 
ihe  peasantry,  thns  raised  in  the 
social  scale,  will  be  the  well  merited 
reward  of  philanthropists.  To  help 
tiiose  who  help  themselves  is  the 
motto  of  these  good  Samaritans, 
who  are  willing  to  mn  risks  them- 
selves by  providing  estates  for  the 
testing  of  tiie  co-operative  principle 
in  agncnltnre. 

Second.    Go^operation  mixed.   As 
we  nnderstand  this  system  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
nuHB,  ih&  landlord  farms,  manages, 
and   deHvers    an   acconnt   of  the 
profits.     Certain  labourers  are  al- 
lowed to  invest   their   savings  as 
part  of  ike  capital  to  work  the  farm. 
They  are  to   have  five   per  cent. 
gQaranteed,and  also  a  bonus  on  their 
shares  if  the  year's  profits  are  good. 
This  is  certainly  liberal  treatment ; 
and  if  we  were  labourers  we  should 
at  once  look  out  for  a  house  near 
the  Speaker's  home  &rm,  or  buy  a 
hit  of  land,  if  such  could  be  found 
near  i^iere,  imd  build  a  few  blocks 
<^  cottages  to  let.    Suppose  the  first 
year  to  be  a  very  productive  one, 
and  a  good  per-oentage  be  divided, 
the  labourers  will  live  up  to  their  in- 
come, ihinking  it  to  be  permanent, 
and  if  a  bad  year  comes,  and  no 
extra  per-centi^  be  divided,  they 
wiU  not  Hke  to  come  down,  and  will 
probably  murmur  and  thmk  them- 
4el?e8  iU  used.    Just  as  a  poor  per- 
son who  had  been  supplied  gratis 
for  loany  years  at  Christmas  with 
3  cwi  of  coal,  now,  on  account  of 
the  coat  of  coal,  having  only  2  cwt., 
seemed  to  think  a  great  wrong  was 
done  to  him  and  his  fiunily.     Even 
chanties,  when  they  become  regu- 
Isriy  given,  are  taken  as  rights,  and 
^  withdrawal  of  them  is  looked  on 
as  a  wrong. 
Third.    Th»!«  is  a  system  akin 
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to  this — ^proposed  by  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton  and  others — which  •  we 
will  call  *  payment  by  results.'  This 
it  is  proposed  to  cany  out,  by 
pa3ring  the  ordinary  wages  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  as  a  stimulus 
to  make  the  labourers  careful  and 
free  in  their  work,  to  give  a  bonus 
on  stock  when  it  does  well  and  on 
com  when  it  yields  well.  How  far 
the  idea  can  be  reduced  to  arith- 
metic by  an  actuary  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  example  quoted  to  prove 
its  possibility  is  the  common  prac- 
tice of  giving  the  shepherd  of  a 
lambing  fiock  sixpence  for  every 
pair  of  twin  lambs  which  he  rears. 
But  here  is  a  clear  and  definite 
statement  which  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute, and  the  profit  to  the  farmer 
on  twin  lambs  is  so  self-evident, 
that  he  would  be  a  screw  who  would 
refuse  this  gratuity  to  his  shepherd. 
But  on  a  fat  ox,  who  is  to  decide 
what  amount  of  its  fat  was  put  on 
by  extra  care  and  what  not  ?  If  a 
surplus  yield  of  com,  over  a  certain 
quantiiy,  per  acre  is  to  be  divided, 
who  is  to  say  what  the  standard 
should  be?  When  com,  which 
yields  eight  sacks  on  hi^h  farmod 
land,  on  some  years,  yielded  only 
four  this  last  season  in  the  southern 
counties,  who  could  say  what  the 
standard  should  be  set  at  ?  Or  if 
six  sacks  were  the  agreed  maxi- 
mum, and  eight  were  grown,  what 
portion  would  be  due  to  the  extra 
care  of  the  parties  who,  between 
them,  produced  or  had  to  do  with 
it,  from  sowing  to  its  delivery  to  the 
nuller  ?  There  is  the  plougher,  the 
sower,  the  harrower,  the  roller,  the 
weeder,  the  reaper,  the  thrasher, 
the  winnower,  and  the  man  who 
sacks  and  delivers  to  the  com  mill. 
If  any  man  could  satisfy  these 
various  people,  that  they  have  had 
their  fair  share  on  the  extra  two 
sacks,  he  would  be  a  better  actuary 
than  Mr.  Finlaison,  or  understand 
human  nature  better  than  King 
Solomon  in  his  jud^ent  on  the 
child.    The  only  possible  ' 
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to  give  to  each  man  working  on  a 
fiumi  a  per-centage  on  the  whole 
profits,  in  proportion  to  his  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  as  taken  from 
the  wage  book.  In  Mr.  Brand's 
case  it  would  be  a  per-oentage  of 
profits  of  farm  on  mcmejinvested;  in 
this  case,  no  money  wonld  be  in- 
vested, it  wonld  be  a  per-centage  as 
payment  by  results,  in  proportion 
to  a  man's  earnings.  Bat  even  if 
this  were  grcmted  as  a  rights  men 
wonld  cease  to  be  thankful  for  it ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy 
from  commercial  cases,  they  woidd 
not  like  the  bad  years  of  the  lean 
kine  to  be  introduced  into  the 
question  to  spoil  the  good  years  of 
the  fat  kine.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey, 
in  Work  and  Wages,  says : 

Experience  unfortcmately  pvovee  that 
when  men  are  paid  a  share  in  the  profits, 
a  large  number  of  the  men  cannot  be  re- 
conciled to  the  losses.  If  the  workmen 
were  continually  informed  of  the  profits  of 
their  employers,  I  think  lihey  would  be  apt 
to  exact  their  fall  share  of  reward  in  the 
good  years,  but  not  equally  ready  to  submit 
to  corresponding  sacrifices  in  the  succes- 
sion of  years  of  bad  trade,  (page  248.) 

COTTAGES. 

The  discussion  on  cottages,  whict 
has  lately  been  so  much  before  the 
public,  divides  itself  into  two  heads : 

First,  Can  better  cottage  accom- 
modation be  afforded  by  landlords  F 

Secondly,  Ought  the  cottages  on 
a  feurm  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenants  of  those  farms,  to  let  to  the 
labouring  class,  or  ought  they  to  be 
let  direct  from  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  the  peasant. 

As  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
there  are,  no  doubt,  cottages  very 
good  and  very  bad.  But  on  large 
estates,  as  a  whole,  and  under  great 
landlords,  cottages  are  hx  better 
than  when  small  capitalists  let  out 
a  few  tenements.  Large  proprie- 
tors consider  them  as  adjuncts  to 
their  farms,  irrespective  of  any  di- 
rect profits  ;  while  small  proprietors 
naturally  look  for  a  good  per-cent- 
age on  their  outlay,  hi  which  latter 


case,  if  a  looZ.  cottage  was  to  pay  the 
per-centage  looked  for  upon  mcmey 
invested  in  buildings  (including  re- 
pairs), of  seven  per  cent.,  it  ought 
to  bo  let  for  seven  pounds  per  an- 
num.  If  a  very  poor  man  wante 
to  squeeze  a  living  out  of  cottages, 
he  must  so  let  them  as  that  no  day 
labourer  could  live  in  them.  Und^ 
small  proprietors,  therefore^  the 
cottages  must  either  be  very  bad  or 
the  rents  very  high.  Cottage  pro- 
perty is  notoriously  bad  as  an  invest- 
ment, for  the  story  runs  that  a  man, 
who  intended  to  spite  his  heir,  at 
first  deteinnined  to  leave  him  out 
of  his  will  altogether;  but,  on  se- 
cond thoughts,  he  considered  he 
should  spite  him  still  more  by 
leaving  him  some  cottage  property. 
On  an  estate  which  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting,  with  a 
view  to  form  an  estimate  of  cottage 
property,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, we  found  several  blocks 
of  two  cottages,  with  offices,  de- 
tached bakehouse,  and  washhouse 
in  common  for  each  pair  of  cottages, 
with  good  gardens,  let  at  is,  a  week 
to  labourers.  The  pairs  of  oottages 
had  been  built  all  over  an  estate  o£ 
four  thousand  acres,  so  many  t6 
each  farm,  at  a  cost  of  280?.  the 
pair.  Compare  these  with  the 
squalid  tenement  of  the  sqna^^teid 
on  the  fr*ontiers  of  a  forest,  luid 
from  the  deduction  derived  from 
that  comparison,  you  have  the  rea^ 
diest  refritation  of  the  statement 
of  the  Labourers*  Union  Ohrondcle^ 
that  sub-division  of  land  would  give 
better  cottages  to  the  poor.  Such 
a  system,  if  carried  out,  would  cause 
such  cottages  as  we  have  spoken  of 
to  be  let  at  39.  a  week  instead  of 
15.,  and  the  worst  hovels  to  be 
patched  up  for  human  dwellings. 

Some  have  said,  give  large  gar- 
dens with  your  cottages,  and  then 
the  labourer  can  pay  a  good  rent ; 
but  a  cottage  garden  is  only  profit- 
able as  fftr  as  the  manure  supply 
goes,  and  not  always  then,  when 
potatoes  are  blighted,  as  they  have 
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been,  more  or  les8,  far  the  last 
fewoniyyetts. 

Our  own  plan  for  some  years 
has  bem  to  allow  the  foreman  to 
giTe  mmjxf  bmidles  of  straw  to 
each  eoiiigar,  and  to  allow  him  to 
keep  iha  manure  made  with  this 
Btnir  lader  his  mg  for  his  garden. 
Abo  to  allow  eadi  man  to  out  grass 
round  the  hedges  for  his  pig.  By 
Hda  means  h^i  fiirming  on  each 
gwdsn  is  canrod  out,  and  a  small 
piece  ofgroond,  with  inter-cropping^ 
iq>pBespkniy  of  vegetables.  The 
loss  to  oaneheB  is  little,  as  straw 
is  plentifaL  Siqipose  four  bandies 
of  wheat  sbaw  to  be  a  loss  to  the 
&nii  of  29.  6d.j  the  increase  to  the 
ootUger's  garden  (as  nowhere  else 
can  they  fiiy  straw),  would  be  a 
mix^lflffger  sun,  besides  it  makes 
it  worth  i^e  for  them  to  stay  at 
home  of  eienings  to  cnltiyate  vege- 
tabka,  and  so  kecf>s  them  from  the 
pnblie  house. 

S«ooiidly,  This  leads  naturally 
to  the  question  now  often  asked, 
Should  the  cottage  be  let  to  the 
&nner,  or  direct  from  the  owner  to 
<he  labourer  ?  The  Duke  of  Marl^ 
boTODgh  says  tiie  former ;  while  the 
«)  of  Shaftesbury  rnna-nfa^-nff  ^}ie 
^*to  to  he  the  best  oourse.  ]m« 
portnt  oonsequences  affecting  the 
^^giicoltoral  Labourers'  Union  hang 
npgn  itas  question,  for  if  the  la- 
Iwwer  he  hired  by  the  €u*mer  on  a 
jearij  binng,  and  his  oottage  and 
gvden  go  into  the  contract,  it  is 
iD8ni£s^  impossible  for  him  to 
sabeQibe  ihd  rules  of  the  Union 
^  any  sincerity.  Khe  be  pledged 
to  the  farmer,  it  is  no  good  ioir  him 
to  pledge  himself  to  the  rules  of  the 
Union!  For  he  cannot  serve  two 
n^sten.  If  the  Union  says 'strike 
^ork,'  and  the  farmer  says  '  keep 
^  work,'  which  master  must  he 

Nor  can  it  be  considered  unfsur, 
tJtttfte  &nner  should  hare  absolute 
^^Bxkrol  over  a  certain  number  of 
cottages— for  his  for^nan,  shepherd, 
^cartm.     K  he  had  not,  and 


men  who  occiqned  the  cottages  on 
the  homestead  were  to  leave  his 
service  and  refbse  to  vacate  their 
houses — ^how  could  the  farm  be  t^ar- 
riedonp  Yet  this  might  be  the  case 
in  a  strike,  and  the  cattle  cannot 
wait  for  their  food  till  the  strike  is 
settled.  The  manufacturer  requires 
a  few  houses  with  his  works,  for  his 
managers  and  book-keepers,  while 
the  majority  of  his  hands  hve  where 
they  can;  the  same  mixed  system 
would  work  well  on  farms,  in  &ct, 
this  is  the  existing  order  of  things 
now,  as  a  general  rule,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  why  it  should  not 
be  disturbed.  A  number  of  houses 
rented  directly  of  the  owners,  exist 
in  pretty  nearly  every  villaee,  theae 
will  always  be  the  IfSxmrers' 
guarantee  tiiat  no  tyranny  shaU  be 
exercised  over  him.  If  he  can  rent 
a  house  independent  of  the  £Eurm  he 
works  on,  he  can  sell  his  labour  as 
dear  as  he  can,  which  will  prevent 
his  being  degraded  into  a  serf.  The 
improvement  of  the  worst  class  of 
cottages  will  follow  with  the  roIUon 
of  civilisation.  We  are  always  seek- 
ing greater  comforts:  the  lancet 
windows  of  Alfred  the  Great's  time, 
when  the  thickness  of  the  wall  was 
ihe  only  safegpiard  against  the  rain 
coming  in,  are  exchanged  for  the 
plate  glass  windows  of  the  West- 
End  ;  the  rush-strewn  floors  of  the 
Saxon  kings  are  exchanged  for  Tur- 
key carpets.  The  houses  of  Bedford 
Square  and  Russell  Square  are  ex- 
changed for  the  superb  mansions  of 
B^ravia;  and  may  we  not  hope 
thatthose  who  seek  greater  com&rts 
for  themselves  will  endeavour  to 
provide  the  same  for  their  depoad-* 
ants? 

MIGRATION  AND  EMIOBATION. 

Some,  with  much  reason,  have 
recommended  migration  from  south 
to  north.  They  have  said,  if  a  man 
gets  thirty  per  cent,  more  north 
than  he  does  south,  then  by  all 
means  let  him  go  north.    And,  at 
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the  instigation  of  Canon  GKrdlestone 
and  others,  many  from  Deyonshire 
have  gone.     If  they  are  fitted  for 
the  work  to  which  tiiey  remove  this 
IS  well^  hut  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion will  soon  fill  their  places,  and 
other  counties  can  only  find  house 
room  for  a  limited  quantity  of  fresh 
hands.    A  friend  writes  to  a  farmer 
in  the  south,  and  says,  '  I  want  the 
time  to  come,  when  two  masters 
shall  be  seeking  one  man,  instead 
of,  as  is  now  the  case,  two  men  run- 
ning to  one  master,  who  only  has 
employment  for  one,'  and,  he  adds, 
'  I  can  migrate  any  number  of  &mi- 
iies  for  you,   only  they  must    be 
handy,  industrious,  sober  men;   in 
fact,  the  pick  of  your  men  would 
suit  best.'     To  whom  the  southron 
replied,    *  Such  men  are  well  con- 
tented here,  and  we  haye  no  idea 
of  sparing  them,  but  we  have  a  few 
roying,    careless,    drinking    chaps, 
will    they  do  P  *      'Oh    no!    they 
would  be  no  good  at  all.'     Let  there- 
fore those  who  have  good  men  show 
them  that  they  are  T^ued,  and  take 
care  that  their  places  in  the  south 
are  made  so  good,  that  it  will  not  be 
worth  their  while  to  migrate  north. 
The  difficulties  of  migration  are 
not  always  seen  by  the  peasantry 
until  they  come  to  face  them.     It 
happened  that  I  had  a  man  working 
for  me,  during  the  time  I  have  been 
writing  this  article,  whom  I  had  em- 
ployed, knowing  him  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labourers'  Union  Com- 
mittee— for  I  have  never  made  any 
difference  between  Union  and  Non- 
union men — only  making  one  rule, 
that  there  should  be  no  intimida- 
tion, and  that  every  man  should  hold 
his  own  opinions. 

At  last,  however,  this  man,  who 
was  earning  many  shillings  a  week 
above  what  the  Union  anticipates, 
for  he  was  at  task  work,  became  so 
noisy  about  migration,  telling  every- 
body else  that  they  were  silly  to 
stop  in  our  village,  i^t  I  was 
obliged  to  send  him  away.  I  wrote 
to  the  Labourers'  Union  Committee 


to  say  why  I  had  done  so.     The 

said  I  was  quite  right,  and  offere 

him  his  migration  money.     He  ws 

to  start  on  the  next  Monday  froi 

Winchester  Station  by  the  9  o'cloc 

train,  and  the  secretary  was  read 

with  the  £Eure  to  Leamington  28.  6c 

to  start  with  in  hand,  is,  6d,  a  da 

till  he  ^t  work.    Besides  this,  the 

had  his  wife  and  six  children  t 

keep  for  him  while  he  was  gone  an 

to  send  them  after  him.     The  ma 

came  to  me,  I  urged  him  to  go,  an< 

offered  to  give  him  half  a  sovereigi 

besides  the  Union  money.     How 

ever,  when  Monday  morning  came 

he  would  not  go.     He  said  *Wh; 

should  I  go  ?     Who  is  to  feed  m; 

pig?    Who  is  to  dig  my  grarden 

and  get  up  the  potatoes  in  my  allot 

mentp  Besides  they  do  not  even  tel 

me  where  I  am  to  go  to,  or  wha 

work  I  shall  have,  and  suppose  1  fal 

ill  (for  he  was  not  a  strong  man] 

away  from  home,  with  no  parish  t( 

appl^  to  and  no  shop  to  get  trust  at 

I  thmk  I  am  much  better  where  ] 

am.'     The  Union  then  turned  bin 

out,  and  now  he  is  working  for  severa 

shillings  a  week  less  than  he  ha< 

before.    He  wants  to  work  for  mi 

again,  and  I  am  considering  whethei 

I  cannot  find  two  or  three  deaf  pec^l 

to  work  with  him  when  his  tongu\ 

would  do  no  harm. 

And  the  same  holds  good  in  emi 
gration,  the  good  man  does  no 
want  to  go,  the  bad  one  is  no  gooc 
when  he  gets  abroad.  If  he  starvec 
here,  he  would  starve  doubly  then 
because  he  could  get  no  credit  at  th( 
village  shop,  and  there  would  be  n( 
parish  to  apply  to  for  relief. 

Hear  what  Mr.  Thomas  Brassei 
says: 


Even  in  English  Colonies,  the  emigrant 
who  succeed  belong  to  the  class  which  rud 
fftilsto  find  employment  at  home,  and  I 
happily  seldom  seen  by  the  guardians  < 
the  poor.  As  a  general  role  we  must  dii 
miss  from  our  minds  the  idea  of  findiii 
in  emigration  a  remedy  for  pauperism.  ] 
the  state  offers  inducements  to  the  worlds 
people  to  trj  their  fortunes  in  foreign  landl 
It  cannot  divest  itself  of  renK>nsibili^  HI 
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tk^  fMcesB  is  the  new  sphere  which  t)iey 
ha;ve  hea  eoeonraged  to  enter.  {Work 
mi  Waga,  p.  222.) 

The  people  who  would  succeed  as 
emignDtB,  he  says : 

An  that  saperior  class  of  emigrants 
wlioponeie  hoth  capital,  skill  and  enter- 
tsve,  sre  able  to  earn  a  competency  at 
bsmf  lod  jet  are  prepared  for  the  sake  of 
inpfofing  meir  condition,  to  submit  to  the 
aoifices  which  expatriation  involves, 
(p.  216.) 

Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  has  giyeii 
much  sober  and  practical  thought  to 
the  improvement  of  the  labourer's 
condition.  He  says  truly  that  the 
agricnltnrist,  if  he  wishes  the  really 
good  workmen  to  stand  by  him, 
most  attach  them  to  the  soil  and  to 
their  homes,  and  by  kindness  attach 
them  alao  to  their  master.  He 
must  show  them  that  their  case  is 
pot  hopdess,  and  that  they  can  rise 
if  the^  will  but  be  thrifty  and  try. 
He  must  show  them  how  by  small 
savings  they  can  ultimately  turn 
the  ^  in  their  favour.  He  may 
hj  kindness  and  tact  ultimately 
me  a  dieaper  labourer,  better  fed, 
with  higher  notions  of  self-esteem, 
Bod  witib  a  determination  that  the 
parish  shall  not  keep  him  in  his  old 
age,  nor  bniy  him  in  a  contract  elm 
coffin. 

Sir  Baldwin  proposes  allotment 
gwdens,  which,  if  they  are  not  too 
%  80  as  to  distract  the  labourer 
from  his  work,  are  admirable,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  worked  under  a 
good  system  of  rules  and  supervi- 
se and  if  prizes  be  offered  for  the 
^  managed  lots.  He  proposes 
task  work,  which  will  enable  the 
ynSkg  and  able  to  come  out  of  the 
herd,  and,  in  fSEict,  enable  a  body 
of  men  to  classify  themselves.  The 
^^  levd  of  mediocrity  to  which 
^  best  are  dragged  down,  by  an 
even  weekly  payment,  is  discou- 
^g  and  degrading.  '  Well,  my 
5*an,  yon  are  not  working  very 
aard,'  said  a  fanner  to  a  man  who 
^  hoeing  turnips  at  twelve  shil- 
%B  a  week.    'No;    I  am   not 


working  above  half  as  hard  as  I 
could,  but  I  consider  I  am  working 
down  to  two  shillings  a  day,'  was 
the    reply.    Most    things   can   be 
done  by  piece  work  ;  it  gives  more 
trouble  to  the  master  to  measure 
up  and  keep  accounts,  but  it  pays 
both  master  and  man  over  and  over 
again.     If  a  man  wants  to  go  to 
his  allotment  or  his  garden,  if  he 
gets  a  good  day's  work  done  by 
three   o'clock,  the    master  is  not 
injured.     The  only  evil  in  it  is,  that 
the  odd  men  earn  more  money  than 
the  carter  and  shepherd,  who  have 
so  many  extra  hours  to  look  to 
their  cattle.    But  we  know  farmers 
who  allow  their  carters  and  shep- 
herds, after  their  regular  hours,  to 
do  some  task  work  near  home,  in 
order  to  earn  extra  money.     What 
should  hinder  a  carter  from  starting 
in  summer  before  the  flies  are  about, 
and  getting  his  acre  ploughed  and 
horses  in  s^ble  by  two  o'clock  ?  then 
he  might  easily  earn  an  extra  ten 
shillings  a  week  turnip  hoeing,  pea, 
or   vetch  hacking,  <fec.     And  this, 
would  help  the   farmer;   because^, 
being  obliged  to  employ  in    this, 
arrangement  less  hands  in  summer^ 
the   obligation  to  him  to  have  a 
heavy  wage  book  in  winter  would 
be  lessened.    Mr.  Brassey  tells  us^ 
that  long  experience  of  his  &ther 
had  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  that 
the  best  paid  and  dearest  labourers 
were  always  the  cheapest.    In  these 
thoughts  everyone  will  follow  Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton;   and  not  least 
the  fturmer  will  do  so,  because  he 
will  see  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so 
in  order  to  get  his  labour  done  by 
well  fed  and  well  paid  peasants,  and 
that  his  poor  rates  may  be  dimii 
nished  by  the  elevation  of  the  man ;- . 
who  will  then  have  too  much  honest 
independence  to  run,  the  first  day.- 
he  is  out  of  a  job,  to  the  relieving 
officer. 

One  would  expect  that  a  man 
with  so  much  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  about  him,  would  at  last 
comeinhisrecommendationstoaww  T 
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for  tlie  labourer,  BveTyone,  firom 
William  Gobbett  downwards,  has 
pinned  his  philanthropy  on  to  the 
backofacow.  Accordingly  Sir  Bald- 
win Leighton  comes  in  due  course 
to  the  labourer's  supply  of  milk. 
At  first  one  is  inclined  to  start,  and 
picture  a  village  with  cows  at  every 
turning  of  a  green  lane — cows  well 
and  ill — cows  with  rinderpest,  foot 
and  mouth  disease — and  cows  dying, 
with  the  owners  asking  their  frienSa 
to  subscribe  for  new  cows ;  also  the 
price  of  cows  so  enhanced  by  the 
demand  on  the  cow  market  for 
this  fresh  supply,  that  formers 
would  never  be  able  to  fill  up  their 
dairies. 

But  Sir  Baldwin  puts  the  case 
so  reasonably,  that  everyone  must 
go  with  him.  He  does  not  propose 
to  offer  to  everyone,  or  even  to 
many,  a  cow  run ;  he  proposes  it 
as  a  reward  to  a  few  of  ike  best 
labourers,  who  might  sell  milk  to 
others.  He  gives  rules  and  tables 
of  a  cow  club,  which  has  worked 
well ;  through  the  agency  of  which 
anyone  who  loses  a  cow  will,  as  the 
result  of  his  annual  payment,  be 
helped  to  repurchase  one.  In  the 
noribh  these  things  are  more  com- 
mon than  the  south ;  in  fe^^t,  in  a 
down  country,  and  all  large  plough- 
fields,  a  farmer  with  several  hun- 
dred acres  may  have  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  a  cow  for  his 
house. 

In  such  counties  milk  will  never 
become  accessible  to  everyone,  as 
tea  and  sugar  are,  until  some 
future  Liebig  discovers  a  mode  of 
making  foreign  milk  into  small 
cakes,  which  may  be  transmitted 
through  the  post  with  a  halfpenny 
stamp,  just  like  the  hal^nny  cards. 
They  would  load  the  village  post- 
man ;  but  these  gentry  already  ride 
on  bicycles,  why  should  not  they 
by  that  time  drive  locomotives  P 
We  are  only  in  the  infancy  of  scien- 
tific inventions  yet. 

But  when  a  writer  gets  to  the  end 
of  an  article  upon  any  subject  which 


presses  for  a  solution,  then  comes  tli 
great  difficulty  of  suggesting  reme 
dies.  Every  reader  tlrows  aside  ai 
essay  on  any  social  subject  with  th 
remark  *  all  veiy  well,  bat  the  write 
is  unsatisfactory;  he  suggests  n 
remedy.'  But  reader,  recoiled 
what  is  it  we  seek  a  remedy  foi 
why  for  poverty !  but  are  we  no 
told  *  The  poor  ye  shall  always  hav 
with  you '  ?  For  the  inequality  o 
men's  conditions;  but  must  no 
there  always  be  inequality  P  If  aJ 
the  units  of  creation  were  shakei 
up  in  a  bag  and  every  one  tumNe( 
out  with  a  five-pound  note  in  eacl 
hand,  we  should  have  inequality 
again.  The  five-pound  notes  woul< 
pass  from  the  unthrifty  to  thi 
thrifly,  from  the  indolent  to  thi 
energetic,  from  the  imprudent  t< 
the  wise.  There  must  be  men  t 
dig  and  plough,  or  there  will  be  m 
potatoes  and  no  com.  The  questioi 
therefore  with  rational  men  narronvi 
itself  into  this,  there  must  be  em 
ployers  of  labour,  and  there  must  b 
men  to  be  employed ;  if  there  are  to< 
many,  let  them  by  all  means  movi 
themselves,  or  be  helped  to  move  t< 
where  labour  is  thin  and  conse 
quently  wages  better.  Let  them  g* 
to  colonies  where  there  is  unclaimei 
land  for  bread  stuffs  and  fine  pastnl 
age  for  fiocks.  Only  let  the  mei 
see  that  when  asked  to  go  an< 
money  provided  with  aid,  they  oi 
their  part  are  ready  to  go ;  let  then 
seek  English  colonies  where  the; 
will  be,  as  it  were,  amongst  men  c 
their  own  race,  and  under  kindroj 
laws  and  habits^  Brazil  clearly  i 
a  bad  labour  field,  becausethose  whi 
got  there  wanted  to  be  shipped  oi 
somewhere  else,  and  some  died  there 
Mr.  Phipps,  second  secretary  to  th 
British  Embassy  at  Brazil,  put  oi 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Common 
a  paper  showing  that  a  man  wh< 
went  there  to  better  himself,  wa 
likely  to  be  seized  as  a  convict  t 
work  in  chains,  orsold  into  captivit 
to  pay  his  passage  money,  "whicl 
was  advanced  as  a  bait.    On  th 
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o&BT  band,  the  Ineh  in  America 
are  and  will  long  be  aa  instance  of 
siocenfol  emigration  of  several 
tkasttids  a  year,  who  hare  changed 
didr  IdibitB  wiUi  their  land,  and 
lia?a  disproved  the  saying  of  the 
poci.- 

Celom  DOQ  ftniTniiTn    muUuit    Qui  trans 
I  curent. 


There  are  ofi&ces  which  give  in- 
clination on  this  head,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  fonnd  at  No.  65  Fen- 
dnzroh  Street,  E.G.,  called  *  The 
NorUi  Americaai  Agency  J 

The  Labourers'  Union  if  it  spent 
its  funds  in  establishing  good 
agencies  wonld  deserve  support: 
and  on  June  i6th  the  N.  A.  L. 
Umon  agreed  to  send  Joseph  Arch 
to  America  to  open  up  fresh  fields 
for  emigration. 

In  saying  this,  we  have  nothing 
new  to  offer,  for  emigration  is  as  old 
as  bees  who  swarm  when  the  old 
hive  is  fiill,  and  as  old  as  history 
itself  for  Greek  and  Boman  history 
is  fall  of  migrations  and  disputes  be- 
tween ooloniesand  mother  countries. 

Migration  received  a  sort  of  name 
&om  the  efforts  of  Canon  Girdle- 
stofiie,  but  there  was  nothing  new  in 
it,  for  when  the  bodies  of  able-bodied 
men  went  about  to  make  canals 
(hoice  nawys)  and  afterwiurds 
nilioads,  they  migrated  from  little 
work  and  low  prices  to  more  work 
and  high  prices.  When  the  laws  of 
settlement  were  repealed  the  thing 
beouno  obvious  to  every  one.  If  a 
look  finds  no  worms  in  one  field  he 
fo  over  into  the  next ;  if  a  rat  finds 
neks  are  thrashed  in  one  place  he 
goes  to  another ;  if  a  man  cannot 
woric  in  Dorsetshire  or  Devonshire, 
1^  naturally  goes  to  Yorkshire,  and 
mhoads  Imve  made  these  things 
more  obvious  and  more  easy,  and 
what  railroads  have  done  for  migra- 
tion from  south  to  north  of  England 
steam  ships  will   do    for  coh>nial 


There  is  very  little  to  be  said  on 
this  head  which  has  not  been  said 


a  hundred  times  before,  the  only 
thing  is  to  improve  the  old  ways. 
Let  the  readers  inform  those  who 
cannot  read;  let  the  parson  and  the 
squire  be  well  up  and  able  to  give 
information  and  help  to  those  who, 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  going 
and  doing  well,  seek  a  ohange.  But 
let  not  any  one  think  that  i^ese 
movements  wiU  keep  down  all  the 
surplus  population.  Every  cottage 
that  is  emptied  will  have  a  new  in« 
mate,  the  swarming  of  bees  does  not 
decrease  the  stock  of  honey.  With 
population  doubling  itself  every 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  empty 
parishes  by  migration  and  emigra- 
tion would  be  like  dipping  water 
out  of  a  pond  that  has  a  running 
stream  dOscharging  itself  into  it. 
But  it  may  do  something,  and  it  is 
being  tried  with  success. 

Nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the 
principle  of  co-operation,  and  profits 
as  result  of  work.  Does  not  the 
oonmiercial  traveller  get  a  per-cent- 
age  on  hi%  and  the  man  who  sends 
oilcake  and  artificial  manures  in  the 
com  exchange  get  a  profit  on  the 
result  of  his  sales  of  articles  manu« 
iactured  by  others?  Or  take  another 
case  already  quoted  in  a  late  article, 
the  landlord  bays  a  dairy  &rm ;  a 
tenant  with  capital  hires  and  stocks 
it  with  cows,  he  lets  it,  or  rather  he 
lets  the  cows  to  a  dairyman  with 
small  capital  at  loZ.  to  12Z.  each,  to 
make  what  profit  he  can,  by  adding 
his  own  and  his  wife's  labour  to  the 
milk  by  the  manufacturing  process 
be  it  of  butter  or  cheese.  And  in  the 
QucMrterly  JBerieia  of  November  1829, 
there  is  an  article  on  the  co-opera- 
tive stores  and  the  co-operative 
papers  and  magazines  of  that  day. 
Brighton  seems  then  to  have  taken 
the  lead,  and  formed  a  working 
man's  society  for  manufacturing 
and  selling  all  sorts  of  produce, 
whichfor  atime  was  very  prosperous. 
Whether  it  exists  now,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  We  quote  a 
■pQsas^from.theBrighionOo'Operator 
of  that  day  to  show  that  as  men 
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wrote  and  talked  then,  so  they  write 
and  talk  now : — 

The  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands,  it  is 
co-opeistioD.  At  present,  in  woriiing  for 
others  we  get  only  one-eighth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  onr  woric  If,  in  any  way,  we 
cenld  work  for  oorselves  we  should  get  the 
whole.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  As  we 
have  no  capital,  we  are  obliged  to  find  a 
master  to  give  us  employment,  and  we 
must  work  for  common  wages.  This  is 
true,  it  is  capital  we  want ;  and  now  let  us 
consider  how  this  capital  is  to  be  raised. 
We  shall  find  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
impossibility.  Union  and  Saving  will  ae- 
cumulate  it. 

They  published  their  monthly  paper 
of  four  sheets,  price  one  penny.  So 
ihat  even  penny  papers  are  not 
altogether  things  of  the  last  decade. 

As  to  the  question  of  five  acres  a 
man  for  a  labourer,  it  simply  ends  in 
this :  a  man  with  five  acres  will  have 
to  spend  all  his  time  on  his  land ; 
he  will  cease  to  be  a  labourer,  and 
be  a  very  small  farmer,  without 
capilAl.  True,  that  if  a  man  has 
saved  a  little,  and  could  get  a 
meadow,  and  his  wife  could  manage 
a  cow,  it  would  help,  and  by  selling 
milk  he  might  greatly  help  his 
neighbours;  but  there  is  nothing 
new  in  that,  for  the  writer  of  this 
has  a  man  who  has  done  so  for 
years,  and  is  now  his  foreman.  But 
the  same  thrift  and  push  which  got 
him  the  cow  got  him  also  the  fore« 
man's  place ;  and  his  brother,  who 
does  not  work  for  the  writer,  but 
lives  in  the  same  village,  by  the  same 
good  qualities  has  attained  to  the 
same  position  of  a  few  acres  of  land. 
We  are  very  much  in  favour  of  a 
good  system  of  allotments.  They 
are  not  so  valuable  as  they  were 
before  the  potatoe  disease,  for  the 
poor  man's  crop  is  naturally  pota- 
toes. At  Orsett,  near  Romford,  in 
Essex,  an  admirably  arranged  sys- 
tem of  allotment  gardens  has  been 
carried  out  for  many  years  by,  the 
Bev.  James  Blomfield,  brother  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  London.  It  does 
not  strike  the  writer  that  any 
alteration  in  the  laws  for  the  sale  of 

^nd,  or  the  reduction  of  expenses 


in  conveying  land,  would  help  the 
ver^  poor.  Because,  if  a  man  com* 
plams  that  he  cannot  buy  bread  and 
shoes,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  can 
buy  land  into  however  small  portions 
it  IS  broken  up.  Nor  could  the  late 
John  Stuart  Mill's  theory  ^Incre- 
ment of  land '  help  him,  because,  if 
the  State  were  entitled  to  take  back 
for  the  people  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  land,  it  would  not  be  wise 
of  the  poor  man  to  invest  his  little 
all  in  so  unsafe  a  way. 

Land  notoriously  pajrs  but  three 
per  cent.,  and  farming  is  but  a  slow 
and  risky  investment ;  a  co-opera- 
tive store  may  sell  a  fresh  chest  of 
tea  every  week,  but  a  wheat  crop 
can  only  be  grown  onoe  a  year.  If 
therefore,  a  peasant  has  a  few 
pounds,  he  may  find  a  better  invest- 
ment than  that  industiy  which  is 
dependent  more  than  any  other  on 
seasons  and  weather. 

Some  again,  have  suggested  im- 
proved cottages,  which,  where  they 
are  bad,  is  most  desirable,  but  it 
would  but  be  fair  for  the  philan- 
thropists who  give  tho  advice  to 
find  the  capital,  '  to  back  their 
opinion  with  their  money.'  But  in 
this  there  is  nothing  new,  for  the 
great  Chatham,  in  his  peroration^ 
after  defending  the  American  claim 
to  independence,  says:  *  Liberty  is 
the  hirthnght  of  every  Britiah  subject ; 
the  rain  and  snow  often  enter  a  poor 
man* 8  cottage  unasked^  hut  the  King 
inaij  not.* 

But  some  say  education.  When 
men  get  well  educated,  they  will 
not  be  carried  away  by  the  claptrap 
of  what  they  read,  and  by  stump 
orators,  because  they  will  be  able  to 
weigh  the  reasoning  and  reject  what 
is  bad  in  it.  But  there  will  be 
then  so  many  more  readers  and 
writers,  and  nearly  eveiy  man  will 
be  a  stump  orator,  that  we  may 
get  worse  instead  of  better.  If  a 
Government  could  be  found  who 
would  undertake  a  national  system 
of  industrial  education,  they  might 
find  in  the  history  of  our  forefathers 
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anePiKX^irlien  every  guild  had  for 
ita  bosiiiess  tbe  care  that,  whcU  a 
nuMpnfouedy  ihat  Tie  should  he  able 
to  do;  as  the  spectacle  makers,  that 
a  mao  should  make  good  spectacles, 
shoemakers  put  good  leather,  &c. 
A  knowledge  of  books  will  amuse 
a  man's  leisure  hours,  and  be  a  great 
oomfbrt  in  sickness  and  on  long 
eyenings ;  but  it  will  not  enable  a 
man  to  fiilfil  the  humbler  offices  of 
life,  or  if  it  does,  to  be  satisfied  in 
them.  Judge  of  the  future  by  the 
past.  Has  the  increase  of  learning 
made  better  domestic  servants  than 
there  were  in  the  last  century  P  The 
old  fiishioned  servant  in  the  print 
diess,  alas !  where  is  she  P  She  does 
not  exist  even  in  photographs  ! 

The  small  crofters  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland  have  fximished 
Wordsworth  with  his  ideals  of 
English  independence,  and  the 
Swiss  are  spoken  of  by  Mill  as 
existing  by  great  application,  and 
making  the  most  of  small  culture, 
but  he  admits  that  liberty  and  brown 
bread  make  but  sorry  fare.  Gk)ld- 
smith  never  wrote  greater  nonsense 
than  when  he  said : 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  grief 
b^an. 

When  ereiy  rood  of  ground  maintained 
its  man; 

For  him  light  labour  spread  her  whole- 
some store. 

Just  gave  what  life  required,  bnt  gaye  no 
more. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
proring  the  fallacy  of  small  holdings 
(if,  indeed,  proof  is  wanted)  than 
%  tdcen  the  statement  of  one  who 
writes,  proudly  producing  statistics, 
to  fiiiow  that  spade  husbandry  is 
profihkble.  In  the  IntemaMatial 
Herald  of  May  31st,  1873,  John 
Liilett,  a  retired  haberdasher,  gives 
US  his  balance-sheet  of  two  acres  of 
land,  which  he  purchased  for  236Z. 
in  the  garden  of  Suffolk.  He  takes 
OS  back  to  1847,  in  order  to  pick  a 
&Tonrable  year  for  a  balance-sheet ; 
and  this  is  his  balance-sheet : — 


Sold,  Pboducs  or  thb  Ybab  18i7. 

Produce  of  two  cows,  qfter  fa- 

mil^scon8itmption,h,UAmng     £   s.    d» 

one  calf  and  weaning  .  .  29  12  8 
One  calf  fatted,  weight  9  stone 

at  Ss.  2d.  per  stone  of  14 

pounds      .        .    £3  12    6 
Skin,  head,  feet,  &c      0  16    0  s 

4    8    d 

One  year  old  heifer         .        .      5    0    C 
One  fat  pig  of  S  stone  at  Ss, 

per  stone  .  .  .  .840 
Twenty  sacks  of  potatoes  at  8«.  8  0  0 
Twenty  bushels  early  ditto  at  6«.  8  0  0 
Seven  thousand  cabbages    at 

one  half-penny  .  .  .  14  11  S 
Twelve  pecks  of  onions  at  U,  0  12  0 
Various  seeds,  vegetables,  &c.      6  16    0 


Deduct  rent  for  land,  at  five 
per  cent,  on  purchase-money 
including  expenses  £250 : 

£12  10  0 
Bent  of  house  .  8  0  0 
Bates,  Taxes,  &c,        2  12    0 


£74    8  10 


23    2    0 


Net  profit  for  the  year    .    £61     1  10 

He  makes,  therefore,  a  nominal 
profit  of  51Z.  18.  lod.y  which  cer- 
tainly sounds  very  well.  .But  when 
any  one  who  looks  over  his  figures 
ohserves  that  there  is  nothing 
charged  for  lahour,  the  riddle  is 
easily  solved.  It  comes  to  this: 
he  and  his  fajnily  had  all  been 
working  for  51Z.  is.  lod,  the  year, 
no  doubt  slaving  night  and  day  on 
this  plot  of  two  acres.  K  they  had 
expended  the  same  amount  of 
labour  for  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
the  family  of  John  LiUett  would 
probably  have  earned  lool.  instead 
of  502.  If  they  had  hired  labour, 
they  would  probably,  in  charging  it 
in  ihe  balance-sheet,  have  made  the 
discovery  that  they  were  many 
pounds  out  of  pocket.  This  is  very 
similar  to  a  balance-sheet  shown  us 
by  a  humorous  Mend,  of  the  profit 
which  could  be  made  by  fatting  the 
produce  of  one  sow  in  a  year.  He 
made  the  profit  on  the  two  trips 
come  to  200Z. ;  but  when  he  put 
the  meal  they  had  eaten  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet,  it  reduced 
the  ppofitB  to  «ra^^  Ai,d  ^^^Y^ 
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are  told  that  tke  balance-sheet  of 
John  Idllett  (more  famous  than 
Mr.  Mechi's)  *  has  solved  the  vexed 

Eroblem  of  ihe  economies  of  spade 
nsbandry  and  anall  farms.' 
We  look  rather  to  old  remedies 
newly  sharpened,  than  to  new  wiea. 
Let  the  labourer  have  a  decent  cot- 
tage, with  a  good  supply  of  firesh 
water,  a  bake-house  to  make  his 
home-baked  bread,  a  good  garden, 
and  (if  not  large  enough)  a  piece  of 
allotment  ground  near  home.  Let 
him  be  expected  by  his  owner  to 
belong  to  a  good  Friendly  Society — 
if  one  were  started  by  county  men 
in  each  county  like  lie  Hampshire 
the  good  would  be  incalculable — let 
the  guardians  always  supplement 
savings  by  relief  when  necessary. 

Chiefly,  let  eveiy  farmer  find 
plenty  of  task  work  for  his  men  at 
good  prices.  If  he  has  plenty  of 
8traw,  let  him  give  them  what  they 
require  for  their  pig,  and  let  every 
farmer  try  and  help  each  constant 
labourer  to  have  a  pig  by  him :  the 
one  in  the  sty  will  replace  the  one 
on  the  shelf,  and  no  one  knows  what 
running  to  shop  is  saved  by  those 
flitches  on  the  bacon  rack.  It  makes 
all  the  difierence  between  affluence 
and  poverty  in  such  small  incomes 
as  the  peasant's  must  ever  be.  K 
there  be  task  work,  well  paid,  there 
can  always  be  a  live  and  a  dead  pig, 
and  with  these  I  do  not  fear  po- 
verty for  the  labourer  who  culti- 
vates his  garden.  It  is  the  hread 
and  hread  and  hread^  and  shop  and 
shop  and  shop,  which  run  away 
with  the  money ;  and  if  no  bacon 
and  vegetables,  what  is  there  but 
bread?  Mr. Thomas  Hughes  noticed 
lately  in  Ma/ymtllan  what  I  have 
also  observed,  that  the  poor  buy  the 
whitest  flour ^  while  the  upper  classes 
rather  prefer  the  seconds  as  being 
sweetest. 

I  must  plead  for  a  little  of  the 
ob-operative  principle  in  this  way, 
that  the  masters  living  with  their 
eye  on  the  men  shaU  take  care  to 
reward  any  extra  care,  and  not  to 


expect  every  faculty  of  a  labourer  to 
be  brought  out  for  nothing,  or  those 
faculties  will  soon  grow  duU.  A 
carter  perhaps  comes  up  in  the 
night  to  attend  to  a  sick  horse,  out 
of  his  hours ;  a  shepherd  takes  extra 
care  and  breeds  up  a  number  of  twin 
lambs  ;  a  labourer  goes  and  opens 
a  ftirrow  on  a  headland  after  a  flood 
of  water  in  his  non- working  hours ; 
these  sort  of  things  are  oontinuallj 
being  done  by  a  simple-minded  and 
kind-hearted  raoe.  Suppose  if  one 
man  found  a  small  pig  unexpectedly 
in  his  sty ;  another  a  dossen  mole- 
traps  of  steel  in  his  cottage,  or  seeds 
for  his  garden;  a  third  a  pocket 
clasp  kmfe  for  his  dinner ;  another 
a  few  fluggots,  if  only  as  a  recogni- 
tion that  his  'master  watched  his 
labours  in  his  service,  how  much 
happiness,  with  no  loss,  may  be  ef- 
fected thus ;  and  surely  our  truest 
glory  in  having  the  poor  is,  that  we 
may  make  them  happy  with  a 
trifle.  *The  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number '  is  a  thing  to 
be  desired,  and  also  a  very  pos- 
sible thing. 

Let  me  plead  also — ^if  any  farmers 
should  be  amongst  the  readers  of 
Fraser — ^that  they  would  consider 
whether  from  the  railway  station 
their  labourers'  coal  might  not  ride 
home  in  the  return  waggons  which 
take  the  com:  and  whether  by 
pajments,  in  the  shi^e  of  a  club, 
money  could  not  be  collected,  so  as 
that  the  farmer  could  buy  coal,  a 
ton  for  each  family  at  least,  when 
the  prices  were  low  in  summer. 
Coals  always  rise  in  the  winter,  be- 
cause fires  begin  in  cold  weather ; 
for  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  '  chimneys 
in  summer  are  like  soldiers  in  time 
of  peace.'  But  this  involves  perma- 
nency of  employment,  and  a  perma- 
nenthome  and  coal-bm,  which  these 
modem  times  are  sadly  upsetting. 
This  seems  one  of  the  little  things 
which  many  fiebrmers  do  at  Httie 
trouble  to  themselves,  and  it  is  one 
worth  the  attention  of  a  class  of 
their  best 


men  who  must 
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bands  satisfied^  or  they  will   lose 
them. 

The  principle  of  co-operation  is 
no  doubt  strong,  in  which  we  have 
aca{rital  instance  in  Tom  Brown's 
Sckooi  DaySy  of  the  two  little  boys 
who  held  together  to  thrash  a  big 
holly.  At  Bnunpton  Bryant,  in  Here- 
fordshire, there  is  a  nnion  which 
contains  formers,  dergy,  labonrers 
Band  all  classes,  with  a  co-opeiatiye 
^rmandaco-operatiTeshop.  When 
hearers  combine,  and  fiirmers  com- 
bine in  another  miion  to  oppose 
labonrerB'  demands,  it  leads  to  a 
cbsB  war  which,  like  all  civil  wars, 
is  devastating  to  the  country  in 
which  it  is  waged.  Surely  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  former  and  his  men, 
or  two  or  three  farmers  and  their 
men,  to  form  a  union  for  purposes 
ofiensive  and  defensive,  with  such 
niles  as  these : 

Coal  Club — fanner  to  advance  money 
when  coal  dieap,  and  cart  gratuitonsly. 

Straw  gratnitously  for  pigs,  manure  to 
be  expended  in  garden. 

A  field  to  be  found,  and  bats  and  ball 
for  cricket. 

No  time  to  bo  lost  on  wet  days,  employ- 
ment nnder  cover  to  be  found. 

Task  work  to  be  found  whenever  practi- 
cable. 

Labourers  to  belong  to  some  county  be- 
nefit dub  if  of  a  possible  age  to  be 
admitted. 

To  stand  by  their  master  with  heart  ser- 
vice at  all  times,  especially  in  hay  and 
harreet. 

I  must  plead  also  for  industrial 
training,  besides  book-learning, 
especiaUy  for  the  girls,  that  they 
know  how  to  cook  plain  things,  and 
cat  out  clothes  and  make  them,  so 
as  to  be  useful  wives.  I  must  plead 
with  masters  and  mistresses  to  take 
girls  into  their  kitchen  or  laundry, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  first  start 
in  service.  I  must  plead,  lastly,  for 
a  good  deal  of  increased  social  in- 
tercourse between  all  classes,  be- 
tween the  femily  of  the  employer 
and  the  fomily  of  the  empWed. 
This  is  the  great  antidote  to  Cfom- 


munism.  The  wife  and  daughters  of 
the  upper  and  middling  classes'  are 
the  true  SLsters  of  mercy  in  this  our 
country.  Without  interfering  and 
without  patronising,  they  know  how 
to  be  the  true  cement  of  society 
which  shall  fosten  its  units  together 
from  the  foundation  stone  to  the 
top,  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince. 

Then  the  truest  Liberalism  shall  be 
shown  to  be  founded  on  the  oldest 
OoneervcUismy  by  grafting  ancient  vir- 
tues on  the  relationships  of  modem 
civilisation  ;  love,  and  not  fear,  shall 
guide  the  hearts  of  a  contented  and 
an  independent  peasantry,  and  even 
the  delegates  of  agitation  shall  say 
that  all  things  have  been  done  well, 
that  their  mission  is  accomplished, 
and  their  purpose  fulfilled. 

Then  *  fiie  serfs  just  waked  out  of 
their  slumber  to  feel  their  power ' 
shall  use  that  power  by  serving  men 
who  rightly  appreciate  their  value 
and  worth;  then  migration  as  a 
desire  shall  be  changed  into  a  wbh 
to  dwell  amongst  the  daughters  of 
their  people ;  then,  without  emigra- 
tion, save  where  population  is  redun- 
dant, the  free  life  and  civil  and  reli- 
gious Kberty  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
shall  have  become  an  independent 
plant ;  then  the  salutations  of  Boaz 
and  his  reapers  shall  pass  once  more 
between  employers  and  employed: 
and  if  any  stranger  coming  by  train 
to  look  upon  strange  faces,  shall  tell 
plain  folk  that  he  only  is  unmercen- 
ary,  and  he  only  is  not  a  tyrant,  the 
words  will  foil  on  incredulous  ears, 
and  a  contented  peasantry  shall  pur- 
sue their  avocations  amidst  great 
searchings  of  heart. 

May  I  not  ofier  an  excuse  for  an 
unpaid  magistracy,  and  for  game 
preserving,  in  stating  the  foot  that 
these  things  provide  occupation  for 
landlords,  and  so  keep  tiiem  resi- 
dent in  their  country  houses.  We 
want  help  to  the  utmost  from  all 
classes  in  the  body  politic  and  social, 
in  settling  this  great  'people  of 
England  question,'  which  we  have 
been  discussing.  .    .^.^oi/> 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 


THE  first  impression  gained  by  a 
bast  J  glance  round  tbe  present 
Ezbibition  of  modem  pictures  at  tbe 
Bojal  Academy,  was  one  of  satisfac- 
tion witb  tbe  eeneral  effect  of  tbe 
arrangement  of  tbe  pictures  upon 
tbe  walls.  It  was  evident  ^at 
mucb  care  bad  been  taken  to  secure 
suitable  juxtaposition,  and  to  obtain, 
as  £ar  as  possible,  a  pleasing  sym- 
metry, as  well  as  a  barmomous 
disposition  of  colour  and  subject  on 
every  side.  Mucb  consideration 
too,  bas  been  sbown  in  bringing 
forward  tbe  works  of  lesser  known 
men;  and  tbus  doing  justice  to 
merit  unsupported  by  tbe  prestige 
of  a  great  name.  Scanning  tbe  walls 
ratber  more  closely,  tbe  next  matter 
of  remark  vntb  most  people  would 
probably  bave  been  tbe  absence  of 
any  large  number  of  works  of  tbe 
bigbest  pretensions  ;  more  so  indeed 
iban  was  tbe  case  in  last  year's 
Exbibition.  Tbe  quantity  of  excel- 
lent work  is  doubtless  large  ;  and  if 
tbere  are  few  pictures  of  exceeding 
mark,  so  on  tbe  otber  band,  tbere 
are  also  few,  if  any,  decidedly  in- 
ferior in  point  of  execution .  In  fact, 
tbe  average  of  merit  is  bigb  ;  but  it 
is  ratber  a  table  land  of  uniform 
mediocrity,  tban  a  range  of  lofty 
peaks  rising  from  intermediate  low- 
lands. Tbis  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
bopeful  state  of  tbings,  in  so  far 
as  it  indicates  tbe  existence  of  con- 
siderable tecbnical  proficiency,  and 
of  mucb  real  bard  work.  Tbe  class 
of  pictures,  bowever,  wbich  are 
cbiefly  produced  are  witbout  eitber 
bistoric  or  imaginative  interest. 
Tbey  are  of  sucb  a  nature  as  not  to 
depend  for  tbeir  success  upon  any 
appeal  to  cultivated  tastes  or  well 
informed  minds.  Tbere  is  little 
poetry  in  tbem,  and  little  to  recall 
to  recollection  the  events  of  history, 
or  tbe  achievements  of  literature. 
Tbe  artist  must  not  be  altogether 


blamed  for  tbis;  tbe  public  too 
should  be  bold  answerable  for  its 
share  in  the  prevalent  want  of 
elevation.  An  article  bas  to  be 
fumisbed  whipb  will  please  the 
buyer  of  pictures,  or  it  will  remain 
unsold.  This  is,  at  least,  tbe  reason 
or  one  of  tbe  reasons,  mostlyassigned 
as  an  excuse  for  the  poverty  of  sub- 
ject, and  vulgarity  of  feeling  in  so 
many  of  the  pictiues  of  tbe  modem 
working  painters.  But  we  ventnre 
to  doubt  whether  it  is  entitled  to  be 
entirely  received  as  sucb.  When- 
ever a  work  of  first-rate  excellenoe 
appears,  it  is  secured  witb  avidity, 
and  at  a  price  whicb  only  a  few 
years  since  would  have  sounded 
fabulous;  and  this,  not  only  by 
amateurs,  but  by  shrewd  dealers, 
who  buy  to  sell  again,  and  always 
do  sell  again  at  a  considerable  profit. 
True,  bowever,  again,  as  tbis  may 
be  of  tbe  very  highest  class  of  works, 
it  will  hardly  apply  to  the  far  larger 
number  of  paintings  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  pur- 
chasers, and  it  is  to  meet  the  market 
demand  by  them,  that,  as  we  conceive, 
tbe  great  mass  of  ordinary  and  com- 
mon place  pictures  is  manufactured. 
It  is  indeed  discouraging  to  have 
to  confess  that  London,  of  all  the 
capitals  in  Europe,  is  the  one  where 
tbis  neglect  of  the  highest  orders  of 
art  should  be  so  conspicuously  ex- 
hibited. For  there  is  no  city  where 
the  assemblage  of  art  treasures,  both 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  is  more 
varied  and  magnificent.  The  dis- 
regard of  these  by  residents  in  the 
metropolis  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  English 
national  character.  Well  educated 
and  leisurely  people  who  profess  to 
be  fond  of  art,  and  who  have  time 
and  means  at  tbeir  disposal  to  enable 
them  t(»  gratify  their  tastes  with 
ease,  will  be  found  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  all  the  most    famous 
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gaUesies  of  Europe ;  while  they  are 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  great  works  to  be  seen  within  a 
mite  or  two  of  their  own  honses. 
They  will  travel  on  the  Continent, 
Tisit  the  great  collections,  and  go 
long  distances  to  see  single  cele- 
farated  pictnreG.     But  at  home  they 
seem  to  know  of  no  pictonalattraction 
but  that  of  the  annual  Exhibition 
ef  modem  paintings  at  the  Boyal 
Academy.     They  seldom  enter  the 
National  Galleiy .     The  very  locality 
of  i^  British  Museum  is  an  undis- 
eoTered  problem  to  them.    Yet  it 
may  be  stated  with  confidence,  that 
at  least  north  of  the  Alps,  there  are 
no  such  opportunities  for  the  con- 
venient study  of  the  highest  speci- 
mens of  art  as   are  now  afforded 
in  London.     Our  National  Gallery 
contains    a    selection    of    pictures 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  with  a  better  catalogue 
than  that  of  aii^  foreign  collection 
— ^in  itself  a  Hand-book   for   the 
study  of  the  different  Schools  of 
Art.    It  is  no  less  distinguished  for 
ihe  variety  of  schools  and  painters 
represented,  than  for  the  excellence 
of  individual  works.     There  is  no 
needless  multiplication  of  duplicate 
specimens,  and  there  is  no  accumu- 
lation of  worthless  canvas.       We 
have  no  Madonna  del  Sisto,    but 
also,  we  have  no  rooms  full  of  seoond- 
rate.pictures  of  the  Bolognese  school, 
and  we  have  not  upwards  of  seventy 
pieces  by  Wouvermans  on  the  walls, 
as  is  the  case  at  Dresden.      Our 
British  pride  may  be  even  more 
gratified  by  dwelling  with  compla- 
cency on  the  remains  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Cbeek,  and  Roman  Art 
contained  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  marbles  from  the  Parthenon, 
&om  the  Mausoleum,  and  from  the 
Lycian  Temples,  have  for  long  af- 
finrded    the     finest    opportunities 
of  study ;  while  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Castellani  collection  has 
placed    within    the    walls    of   the 
Hosenm  the  very  choicest  specimen 
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of  Greek  art  which  has  yet  been 
discovered.  We  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  female  bronze  head,  said  to  have 
come  from  Thessaly,  which,  for  the 
perfection  of  its  art  can  only  be 
compared  with  the  Venus  of  MUo 
in  the  Louvre ;  and  which  forms  the 
most  precious  object  among  the 
many  valuable  ones  so  wisely 
secured  for  the  nation  by  the  present 
Government. 

Whatever    deficiencies  therefore 
may  exist  in  the  English  schools  of 
art,  it  cannot   be  said  that  they 
depend  on  the  want  of  means  and 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
highest  examples.     It  may  be  that 
art    is    suffering   from    the    same 
arrest  of  productive  power  which 
may  be  considered  to  threaten  the 
original  literature  of  the  country, 
endangered  asitis  by  the  overwhelm, 
ing  mass  of  matter  of  ephemeral 
and  secondary  interest,  which  ab- 
sorbs  the  attention    of   so    many 
readers,  and  employs  the  pens,  and 
affords  remunerative  occupation  to 
so  many  writers.     Upon  this  point 
Mr.  Gladstone  well  remarked  in  his 
speech  at  the  last  Literary  Fund 
Dinner   that    the    growth  of   the 
critical  faculty  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the   constructive  faculty.      No 
doubt  the  stage  and  the  highest 
forms    of  literature  and    art    are 
suffering  from  the  enormous  pres- 
sure   of  occupation    under  which 
both  the  business  and  pleasure  of 
life  are  now  carried  on.    Time  is  a 
necessary  element  for  the  due  and 
full  appreciation  of  any  really  fine 
work  of  art;   and  who  now  can 
find  such    time    in  the  whirl    of 
engagements  ?       Masterpieces    of 
writing  in  prose  or  verse  are  tasted 
in  hasty  morsels  from  a  volume 
snatched  up  for  a  moment  from  the 
table;   or    only  known  from    the 
fragments  quoted  in  reviews,  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly.    A 
visit  to  the  theatre    or  opera  is 
crammed  in  between  other  amuse- 
ments; and  an  Exhibition  of  1601 
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objects  of  painting  and  scnlptnre  is 
done  in  no  time  at  all,  with  an 
interval  for  refreshments. 

Those  who  have  taken  the  trouble^ 
to  examine  the  walls  of  the  present 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
will  have  fonnd,  after  the  first 
disappointment  at  the  absence  of 
mndi  very  striking  work,  a  great 
deal  to  admire,  and  good  promise 
among  the  rising  men.  We  still 
think  the  Academy  might  do  more 
than  it  has  done  for  the  general 
cnltivation  and  education  of  its 
students.  Perhaps,  when  it  comes 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
of  its  share  of  Burlington  House, 
means  and  ways  may  be  found 
for  this^  and  an  eleva^n  of  tone 
and  purpose  in  British  art  may 
ensue  as  a  future  consequence. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  take  our 
own  turn  through  the  galleries ;  and 
We  may  commence  our  discursive 
survey  with  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
portraits  in  the  present  show.  Mr, 
W  atts  is  not  at  his  best  this  year* 
Mr.  MLUais  has  several  works,  all 
indicating,  as  usual,  the  possession 
of  enormous  power,  but  not  used 
in  a  way  to  promote  his  foture 
&me.  We  must,  however,  except 
the  figure  of  a  nameless  lady,  which 
is  unquestionably  a  performance 
worthy  of  a  great  artist.  The 
motive  of  the  picture  is  explained 
by  j  the  lines  froni  Moore,  in  the 
catalogue : 

Oh !  that  a  dream  so  sweet,  so  long  ei^'oy'd, 
Should  be  so  sadly,  cruelly  destroyed. 

Here  is  none  of  tiiat  indolent  hand^ 
ling  which  occurs  in  his  other 
pictures.  There  is  a  grand  sim- 
plicity in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  a  fine  evolution  of  the 
feeling  to  be  conveyed.  A  girl 
stands  idly  plucking  at  a  flower  she 
holds  in  her  hands,  the  emblem  of 
vanished  hopes.  She  has  begun 
by  looking  fondly  at  it,  but  her 
thoughts  have  wandered  fer  away 
and    back    to    the    times    whose 


memory  is  so  dear.  There  is  tlie 
true  spirit  of  tragic  poetry  in  the 
fixed  look  of  the  eyes^— the  look  of 
one  who  can  as  yet  scarcely  belieTO 
in  the  reality  of  the  crushing  blow 
which  has  fiskUen  upon  her.  The 
half-dejected,  half-indignant  pose  of 
the  head  and  figure  are  finely  oon^ 
oeived,  and  are  put  on  the  canvas 
with  all  the  skOl  of  the  painter^s 
hand.  Here  the  £Etce  is  not  over^ 
powered  by  the  dress,  and  there  is 
a  deep  meaning  and  interest  under- 
lying the  surfiftce,  beyond  that 
which  can  in  general  be  given  in  a 
mere  portrait.  In  the  charming 
subject  of  the  girl  taking  the  ^ga, 
the  effect  would  be  bettor,  eiidi^  if 
the  ^ace  were  made  more  important 
or  the  basket  were  made  less  im^* 
portant.  The  pictorial  reproduc- 
tion of  the  wicker-work  is  so 
marvellous  that  it  rivets  the  eye 
upon  itself^  and,  to  use  a  weU^ 
known  phrase,  it  '  baskets  the  rest 
of  the  picture.'  Mr.  Gfeorge 
Bichmond  has  his  full  complement 
of  portraits.  His  OhcmceUor  af 
the  Undversity  of  Oxford  is  wor- 
thy of  its  subject,  and  of  the  posi- 
tion it  is  destined  permanently  to 
occupy.  A  portrait  of  Mrs^ 
HariweU  by  G.  Pope  is  a  most 
interesting  performance,  and  de- 
serves especial  notice.  Mr.  Ouless 
has  vigorously  followed  up  his 
success  of  last  year,  and  ncmr 
exhibits  four  portraita,  which  have 
obtained  for  him  an  amount  of 
well-deserved  praise,  such  aa  is 
seldom  won  so  early  in  a  career, 
and  which  seems  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubting  what  his  future  posi- 
tion is  to  be. 

Mr.  Eiviere  does  not  quite  sustain 
his  place.  In  his  picture  of  Argus 
amd  Ulysses^  the  attitude  of  the 
dying  dog,  the  upward  glance  of 
recognition,  the  mingled  expression 
of  joy  and  sorrow  in  the  eyes,  are 
all  excellently  rendered ;  but  with 
the  man  it  is  otherwise.  There  is 
interest  in  the  figure  and  bearing  of 
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&b  nkoxiM^  exile  from  his  home, 
boi  ii  is  not  appropriate  to  Ul jsseR. 
The  warn  axid  weary  tramp,  ap- 
parenilj  only  a  few  degrees  farther 
from  h^  last  gasp  than  the  dog  at 
his  &et— the  man  with  the  bowed 
head  and  snnk  shonlders,  can  never 
liaTe  been  the  great  TJlyBses  who 
doubted  in  his  swift  mind  whether 
be  shonld  slay  his  foe  ontright,  or 
only  ixi)aTe  him  for  life.  His  fignre, 
ioo,  bears  a  strazige  resemblance  to 
that  which  stood  last  year  as  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den ;  wmle  in  the  lefb 
hand  comer  may  be  seen  the  same 
trailing  vine  plsmt,  remarkable  for 
its  cmde  and  disagreeable  green 
which  did  dnty  in  the  same  artist's 
Circe  a  conple  of  years  ago.  To 
show  bow  little  response  the  artist 
sometimes  receives  from  some  of 
the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  when 
treating  a  classical  or  historical 
snbject^  we  may  add  that  we  have 
stood  before  this  picture  of  Mr. 
l&iviere's,  and  seen  well-dressed 
people  .with  catalogues  in  their 
hands  torn  to  the  number,  and  then 
wonder  who  Ulysses  was.  This, 
however^  was  surpassed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  opening  of  Sir  Bichard 
Wallace's  collection  at  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum.  A  large  picture, 
described  as  Bacchus  and  the 
Njfmphs,  is  there  placed  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a  portrait 
of  the  Queen.  The  god  is,  ,of 
coQjse,  an  infant  in  his  cradle,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
composition  is  one  of  his  nursing 
nymphs,  clothed  as  much — or  ra- 
ther as  little — as  is  usual  with  her 
race.  A  party  of  men  and  women 
were  carefully  going  through  the 
pictaresy  and  duly  consulting  their 
catalogues,  when  one  of  them  ex- 
daimedy  'I  don't  think  that  Miss 
Bacchus  looks  like  a  fit  person  to 
be  so  near  our  good  Queen.'  0 
shade  of  Lempriere !  0  Hving  pre- 
s^ice  of  Dr.  William  Smith ! 

Mr-  Storey's  picture  called  Scan- 
dal is  one  of  much  cleverness  and 


character,  showing  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  study.  It  represents 
a  group  at  tea,  in  the  costumes  ren- 
dered so  fiamiliar  by  the  old  Dutch 
painters,  collected  in  an  old  panel- 
led room,  with  open  window  and 
garden  seen  through  it  at  the  back. 
In  the  foreground  are  a  couple: 
man  and  woman  deep  in  some  scan- 
dalous tale  which  seems  to  concern 
them  nearly.  Another  group  is 
formed  by  a  young  man  speaking 
to  a  deaf  lady  (with  a  trumpet), 
across  another,  in  an  arm-chair :  a 
gentleman  and  lady  are  entering 
the  door,  whose  j&ces  betray  their 
eagerness  to  join  in  recounting  or 
receiving  some  new  tale.  The  pic- 
ture is  thoroughlv  Flemish  in  tone 
and  feeling,  ana  the  faces  have 
much  character  and  humour  in  them. 
But  the  man  with  a  tea-cup  in 
his  hand  in  front  has  a  blur  on  his 
face  as  if  the  features  were  running 
together,  and  thelady  at  the  tea-table 
looks  at  one  as  if  through  a  veil  of 
gauze.  This  same  fault  of  uncertain- 
ty may  be  found  with  the  hair,  and 
with  the  hair  only  of  the  same  pain- 
ter's  Mistress  Dorothy ^  a  half-length 
of  a  girl  in  black,  with  a  beaver  nat^ 
certeunty  one  of  the  prettiest  pic- 
tures of  the  year.  There  is  a  cap- 
tivating and  caressingair  about  her, 
mixed  with  a  perfect  dignity  which, 
with  the  little  coquet^  shown  in 
the  act  of  drawing  on  her  gloves, 
and  her  look  out  at  one  with  the 
solemn  gaze  of  seventeen,  have  a 
most  pleasing  impression. 

Mr.  Leslie's  Fountain  appears 
in  agreeable  relief  to  the  host  of 
imitations  of  his  style  produced  by 
painters  who  think  apparently  that, 
because  they  are  afraid  to  vary  with 
one  touch  of  warm  colour  the  vapid 
paleness  of  their  designs,  they  must, 
therefore,  have  as  great  a  claim  to 
admiration  as  Mr.  Leslie.  Never- 
theless, the  picture  is  not  a  satis- 
factory one.  The  figures  are 
graceml  and  tender;  and  manvan 
artist  might  well  take  a  lesson  from 
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tlie  care  and  skill  expended  on  the 
foliage  in  the  back  gronnd,  bnt  one 
seems  to  want  a  raison  d^Stre  for  the 
-whole  thing;  and  as  it  is  qnite 
evident  that  the  picture  is  not 
intended  to  fold  np,  the  framing  of 
it  as  a  triptych  is  a  piece  of  affecta- 
tion, which  the  painter  might  well 
afford  to  despise. 

Mr.  Leigbton's  one  contribution 
in  oil  shows  how  a  picture  may  be 
low  in  tone  without  being  cold,  and 
have  its  outlines  clearly  made  out 
without  their  being  hard.  In  the 
face  and  form  of  flie  girl  who  sits 
Wecrnng  the  Wreath  there  is  no 
blurred  line,  no  careless  or  hasty 
touch ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  from  Mr.  Leighton's  works, 
one,  which,  without  handling  a 
subject  of  any  deep  interest,  is  a 
better  specimen  of  his  pure,  classic, 
and  witnal  tender  method. 

Another  picture,  although  of  a 
veiy  different  class,  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  clearness  of  draw- 
ing and  colouring,  for  its  wonder- 
ful atmosphere,  and  perfect  finish. 
This  is  The  Ornithologist,  by  Mr, 
Marks.  The  stuffed  birds  and  the 
glass  cases  are  rendered  with  as 
much  care  and  minuteness  as  the 
pots  and  pans  of  Gerard  Dow, 
and  there  is  character  in  every 
detail.  The  eyes  of  the  birds,  al- 
though they  are  clearly  eyes  of 
glass,  have  yet  all  of  them  an  indi- 
vidual expression,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  caressing  hands  with 
which  the  ornithological  enthusiast 
holds  his  latest  acquired  treasure, 
und  the  dull  grasp  of  the  old  servant, 
who  looks  up  half  amused  at  his 
master's  hobby,  is  finely  touched. 
The  picture  by  Mr.  Marks,  called 
What  is  it?  is  also  full  of  character 
and  care.  The  houses  seen  across 
the  water  in  the  background  stand 
out  well  against  the  sky ;  and  the 
different  expressions  in  the  indivi- 
duals forming  the  party  who  are 
looking  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  at  some  strange,  but  un- 


known object  in  the  water,  have 
much  quiet  humour.  The  inquisi- 
tive longing  indicated  in  the  back 
of  the  old  gentleman  with  the  green 
appendi^  hanging  from  his  cap  is 
especially  quaint.  Indeed,  for  com- 
plete exposition  of  character,  we  can 
only  compare  this  back  to  that  of  the 
great  French  comedian,  M.  Got,  so 
wellknown  for  its  power  of  expres- 
sion :  and  this  is  no  small  praise. 

The  same  attention  to  detail,  down 
to  the  very  smallest  things  is, 
although  exercised  on  very  different 
subjects,  remarkable  in  M.  Tadema*s. 
pictures.  His  principal  work.  The 
J)eath  of  the  First-born,  is  no  doubt 
finely  conceived,  and  there  is  much 
power  in  the  somewhat  too  Sphinx- 
like head  of  the  woman  in  the  centre, 
holding  the  dead  child  across  her 
knees.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  canvas  is  too  small  for  the 
figures.  It  is  far  too  closely  packed 
for  the  limited  space  ;  there  is  here 
a  head,  and  there  an  arm  or  shoulder 
protruding,  all  bodiless  for  want  of 
room,  in  eveiy  comer ;  until  at  last 
one  comes  to  regard  the  whole  thing 
as  a  dreadfril  nightmare  of  lifted 
hands  and  dusky  bowed  heads,  with 
a  hideous  impression  left  on  the  mind 
of  a  wailing  crowd,  squeezed  together 
like  negroes  in  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship,  inthe  worsthorrorsof  themiddle 
passage.  It  is  impossible,  however 
to  deny  the  force  displayed  in  this 
work :  the  only  question  is,  whether 
the  effect  produced  is  not  beyond  the 
limit  of  true  art.  It  is  also  open  to 
enquiry  whether  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  of  archsBological  knowledge 
possessed  by  M.  Tadema  is  not  made 
too  dominant  an  element  in  his 
pictures.  In  his  other  paintings  of 
this  year,  representing  the  three 
stages  of  a  Greek  dinner,  there  is 
more  food  for  the  antiquary  than 
for  the  lover  of  art.  Li  spite  of 
their  accuracy  (which  might  satisfy 
the  most  learned  commentator  on 
AtheneBus),  and  their  masterly 
treatment,  the  result  is  singularly 
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diflBgnttUe.  The  ezhifaitioii  of 
post-pnndial  cn^mlosiiy  is  not 
xcndered  leas  repnlsiTe  by  the  very 
canee&deiaOs  €^ihe  pictore,  or  hv 
the  tbnmgfaly  Oreoiaii  Bpirit  which 
is  made  to  perrade  it. 

Ibore  these  hangs  a  remarkable 
prndnctiQii,  called  Deus  Justus  el 
msaricoriy  by  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  jun. 
A  gondola,  filled  with  a  crew  of 
letarmng  rerellers,  passes  along  a 
canal  in  Venice,  under  the  light  of 
a  glowing  snn-rise ;  and  as  the  boat 
glides  b^oeath  a  figure  of  the  cm- 
dfied^Sayioor  scnlptiired  on  the 
wall,  something  in  the  contrast 
strikes  a  noble  chord  in  the  mind 
of  one.  of  the  party,  and  seems  to 
set  him  thinVing  that  life  is  meant 
for  bettor  things  than  tbonghtlsss 
not.  It  is  the  figure  of  the  young 
man  which  makesus  think  well  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  powers :  there  is  nobility 
in  Uie  pose,  and  there  is  much  mean- 
ing conyeyed  by  the  half-startled 
torn  of  Uie  head,  and  the  hand  which 
drops  idly  with  the  empty  goblet. 
The  colouring  of  the  rich  Venetian 
dress,  too,  is  warm  and  good.  The 
o^ier  fig^ures  are  subordinate ;  and 
the  landscape  is  less  satisfiictory 
than  it  might  be.  The  water  is 
inetallic;  the  clouds  are  yiolent; 
and  the  whole  requires  a  much 
more  attentive  observation  of  the 
aspects  of  nature. 

A  very  difierent  vision  of  the 
City  on  the  Waters  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  O'Connor,  who,  with  his 
Back  Slum  in  Venice^  gives  a  bright 
memory  of  that  blue  sky  and  strong 
KUilight,  which  in  England  we  can 
only  see  on  canvas.  The  notion  of 
depth  in  the  water  is  well  con- 
y^ed,  and  the  atmospheric  efiect 
is  perfect. 

A  very  pleasant  picture  is  Mr. 
Booghto^'s  The  Heir,  about  which 
there  is  an  old-&shioned  high-bred 
air,  a  sort  of  perfume  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  which  lifts  us  up  and 
oat  of  the  sphere  of  staring  realism 
and  dull  vulgarity.     The  look  of 
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premature  dignity  and  self-confi- 
denoe  in  ihe  fiice  of  the  boy  who 
walks  by  his  mother's  side,  as  the 
old  labourer  stands,  hat  in  lumd,  to 
let  them  pass,  is  well  imagined,  and 
the  group  is  excellent. 

Among  the  worics  of  amateurs. 
Sir  Bobert  Collier's  two  little  pic- 
tures of  the  ifer  de  Olace  command 
a  favourable  judgment,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal  He  has 
given  the  true  rough  texture  and 
dirty  blue  colour  &at  belong  to 
the  blocks  of  ice  in  the  lower  part 
of  a  glacier. 

Another  Alpine  picture  of  sin- 
gular merit  and  some  grandeur,  is 
G.  Loppe's  (?ran(i  MuleU^from  the 
Qlacier  des  Bossons,  The  clouds 
rolling  down  from  above  are  exactly 
the  clouds  that  are  seen  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  picture :  and 
the  blue  of  the  crevasse  in  the  fore- 
ground is  a  brighter  blue  than  is 
found  in  the  lower  port  of  the  ice 
which  Sir  B.  GoUier  has  chosen 
for  his  subject.  It  is  very  true  to- 
nature. 

Mr.  Brett's  Morning  amongst  the 
Granite  Boulders  is  a  wonderful, 
piece  of  painting.  The  rocks,  co- 
vered with  their  heavy  masses  of 
clinging  seaweed,  stand  out  in 
striking  reUef;  and  the  fine  white 
sand  is  so  bright  and  crisp,  that  one 
longs  to  walk  upon  it.  But  the 
glaie  of  light  thrown  up  from  the 
expanse  of  sand  and  sea  requires 
moderation  to  make  the  picture  an 
attractive  one  for  looking  at  long 
together.  It  is  better  fitted  for 
hang^g  in  a  corridor  than  in  a 
living  room.  It  is  only  just,  how- 
ever,  to  remember,  that  the  actual 
scene  as  represented,  with  its  want 
of  variety  and  uniform  illumination, 
is  not  one  upon  which  the  eye  in 
nature  would  be  pleased  long  to  - 
dwell. 

The  unimaginative  truth  of  this 
work  of  Mr.  Brett's  contrasts  with 
Mr.  Mac  Callum's  Vocal  Memnon  ; 
which    is   not    only  a  work   faHi 
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of  poetical  feeling,  bat  is  said  to 
be  very  true  to  the  facts  o£  the 
scene  and  climate  r^resetited  in 
it.  The  arrangement  of  shadows, 
however,  provokes  remark.  While 
he  has  got  cool  grey  shadows 
contrasting  with  £e  red  light 
in  the  back  ground,  he  has  in 
the  shadows  cast  on  the  colossal 
figores  an  amonnt  of  yellow,  whioh 
by  its  tone  destroys  any  advantage 
to  be  gained  bv  its  service  in  throw- 
ing np  the  light.  It  may,  however, 
nnder  the  circnmstances,  be  true  to 
nature. 

The  comparison  between  the  last 
two  pictures  mentioned  is  one  be^ 
tween  natore  in  fact  and  nature 
modified  by  the  imagination ;  and 
each,  would  gain  by  borrowing 
something  &om  the  other.  Every 
painter,  however,  must  begin  by 
leaming  how  to  represent  the  facts 
of  nature  correctiy.  As  a  writer 
should  be  perfect  in  his  orthogra- 
phy and  grammar  before  he  at- 
tempts any  graces  of  style,  so  should 
the  painter  be  certain  of  his  powers 
of  accurate  working,  and  of  giving 
the  plain  truth  as  he  sees  it,  before 
he  goes  on  to  imagine  things  as  iliey 
might,  or  should  be,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Bacon,  to  *'  accommodate 
the  show  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind.' 

In  the  same  room  is  Mr.  Stone's 
Le  Bai  est  mort ;  vive  h  Boi  !  which 
stands  high  among  the  qua£d*his«> 
torical  pictures.  The  £nghtened 
look  of  the  youthful  successor 
to  the  throjne,  as  he  tries  to  hide 
his  head  in  his  mother's  dress,  and 
her  caressing,  but  sorrowful  de- 
meanour, are  happily  rendered. 
The  &ult  of  the  picture  is  one  which 
is  not  to  be  ofben  found,  and  is  one 
on  the  right  side,  namely,  thaii  of 
over  daboration .  There  is  too  neat 
an  air  about  it  all;  every  detafl, 
down  to  the  orange  lying  on  the 
chair,  is  executed  with  as  much 
precision  as  if  it  were  the  princ^al 
object ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  be- 


lieving that  the  result  woii]d:le 
much  imprcr^ed  by  a  little  wlidl»> 
«ome  neglect^  twreftilly  beetowoi  in 
the  right  place. 

There  are  two  Kite  piciaiw 
which  give  widely  different  visvTB 
of  the  Egyptian  river  :  Mr.  Good- 
^U's  Subsiding  of  the  Nih^  M 
Mr.  Tilton's  Kom  Ombos.  Ife 
former  of  these  is  full  of  light,  wi€i 
bright  blue  water,  and  a  blinding 
white  glare,  presenting  a  shddoi^ 
less  hot  morning  in  the  East.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  so  respleiukit 
a  landscape,  especially  as  there  is 
a  tendency  just  now  to  Ibllowtte 
low  tones  and  the  subdued  greys 
and  greens  of  the  modem  Fwndi 
school.  For  one  of  the  most  marked 
contrasts  between  the  Englisli 
and  foreign  schools  of  modMB 
painting  hs^  been  in  i^  treatment 
of  sunlight.  We  make  ihe  best 
and  the  most  of  it  on  our  caJivas, 
perhaps  because  we  have  so  little 
of  it  in  our  sky.  The  CJontinentel 
artist,  on  the  other  hand,  flies  to 
the  cool  tints  of  his  piotnre  to 
escape  from  the  glare  of  univeraJ 
sun.  Mr.  Tilton  has  chosen  a  qnit^ 
different  aspect  of  the  Nik.  H* 
shows,  to  quote  his  description  of 
it  from  the  catalogue,  *  Early  mowH 
ing,  spring,  after  the  subsiding 
of  the  waters  of  ihe  Nile,  when  ^ej 
are  of  a  greenish  colour.'  The^ 
are  more  than  greenish,  if  tbfl 
painter  has  given  their  colour  trathJ 
fully.  They  are  of  the  dull  dee^ 
green  to  be  seen  in  duckweed  on 
an  ancient  pond,  and  this  harmoJ 
nises  well  with  the  heavy  browU 
tones  of  the  ruined  temple  on  the 
bank. 

Near  this  picture  is  one,  also 
Eastern  in  scene,  by  Mr.  Pilleanj 
called  A  Street  m  Cairo,  Thifl 
makes  a  go6d  subject,  with  excrf^ 
lent  colour,  a  bright  atmosphert 
and  careful  workmanship,  btrt  tlJ^ 
intention  fails  for  want  of  concen- 
tration. Th^re  is  no  single  poini 
of  interest  for  the  eye  to  rest  on! 
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Groups  of  people,  and  a  yarieiy  of 
onental  acoesBoneSy  all  of  equal 
importenoe,  direrge  to  everj  cothot 
of  tbe  canyas,  so  that  properly  to 
emfanee  the  merit  of  the  work^  we 
TefDTO  the  power  of  pantoscqoio 
Tisioo. 

Another  Eaotem  picture  which 
has  attracted  no  little  attention  and 
pnuse  IB  Mr.  Hodgson's  Jack 
atkoret  whicii  represents  an  English 
sulor  who  has  strayed  into  an 
oriental  court-yard,  and  is  sur- 
veying and  beuig  snrv^ed  by  its 
Moonsh  occupants  with  reciprocal 
astonishment.  The  hnmonr  of  this 
scene  i%  however,  ejctremely  forced, 
and  in  the  painting  of  the  conrt- 
jard  a  great  opportunity  has  been 
thrown  away.  For  any  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  the  atmosphere 
might  he  an  English  one  ;  and  the 
textnre  and  colour  of  the  walls  are 
the  aame  as  those  of  Jack's  trousers. 

Of  pictures  with  water  running, 
^,  gait,  or  fresh  for  their  theme, 
there  is  no  lack.  Mr.  P.  Gh[aham's 
Besiku  Sea,  has  plenty  of  dash, 
tnt  is  not  so  fine  as  his  last  year's 
object  of  sea-birds  gathering  along 
a  clifi^  and  among  rocks ;  while  it 
resembles  the  former  picture  nearly 
enoogh  to  challenge  comparison. 
The  foremost  rock  is  not  made  out 
witii  sufficient  distinctness,  and 
seems  to  blend  too  readily  with  the 
waves  that  dash  over  it.  But  in 
the  subject  called  Wind  he  is 
^eiy  good.  It  is  a  grand  composi- 
tion of  dark  cloud,  roshing  water, 
and  lichb^-coloured  banks. 

Mr.  C.  £.  Johnson's  Auiwmn 
Fkod  is  also  an  excellent  picture, 
of  wild  and  swelling  water.  The 
swhrling  currents  that  crop  up  and 
Itpover  each  other  have  much  rea- 
%  and  motion ;  but  the  scene  of 
tonmltuooB  waters  requires  to  be 
viewed  from  adistance.  On  nearer 
approach  tiie  colour  is  too  haard,  and 
the  trees  which  stand  out  against 
^  aky,  and  form  a  striking  back- 
gtonnd,  are  too  black. 


The  Poor  of  ike  ViUage,  by  Mr. 
Israels,  is  a  p^ormanoe  of  great 
merit.  The  tone  and  hftniiliTig  be- 
tray its  fiNTeign  origin  at  once,  but 
it  is  a  picture  which  English  artists 
may  study  with  advantage.  The 
chill  grey  light  which  hangs  on  the 
sea  and  sky  is  admirably  tmthful. 
The  attitudes  and  expressions  of  the 
poor  folk  who  approach  the  fishing- 
smacks  are  well  individualised. 
Mr.  Israels  is  not  afraid  of  putting 
on  his  paint  with  a  ^Id  hand,  and 
this  picture  will  be  an  enduring  one 
in  every  sense.  It  should  be  looked 
at  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  Hun- 
ter's TrawUrB  wadting  for  darhneesj 
a  picture  which  is  absolutely 
Inminous  with  the  fading  light  of 
evening ;  an  effect  which  cannot  be 
obtained  without  a  oourageons  use 
of  the  material  employ^.  The 
figure  of  the  man  standing  up  in 
the  boat,  shown  against  the  evening 
li^t,  is  fine,  and  the  impression  of 
a  hush  of  expectation  pervading  the 
whole  scene  is  well  conveyed. 

Mr.  Poynter  exhibits  one  noble 
picture,  which  forms  a  worthy 
companion  to  his  'Perseus  and 
Andromeda '  of  last  year,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  the  finer  painting  of  the 
two.  The  subject  IS  again  a  fight 
with  a  dragon,  but  now  the  inci- 
dent is  taken  from  mediaeval  instead 
of  from  classical  story.  Perseus 
was  represented  ia  the  act  of  slay- 
ing the  marine  monster  who  kept 
guard  over  the  unfortunate  An- 
dromeda, while  chained  to  her  rook. 
Now,  we  see  the  gallant  More  of 
More  Hall  as  he  despatches  the 
famous  Yorkshire  dragon,  and 
releases  the  maiden  who  was  about 
to  fall  a  prey  to  his  frightfrd  claws 
and  poisonous  breath.  The  figure 
of  the  local  hero  is  bold  and  mas- 
terly, and  the  armour  is  a  triumph 
of  technical  shall.  The  spiry 
convolutions  of  the  strange  beast's 
tail  are  repeated  with  the  happiest 
effect  in  the  gnarled  and  contorted 
branches  of  the  weird-Hke  clump 
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of  old    trees,    among   which    the 
desperate  conflict  is  taking  place. 
The  background  is  famished  by  a 
piece  of  broad  English  landscape  of 
singular  beauty  and  truth,  which 
may  have  been    taken    from    the 
neiehbourhood    of    the     spot     in 
which  tradition  supposes  the  squire 
of   More  Hall  to  have  performed 
his    great   feat.       In    the    former 
picture  Very  little  was  shown  of  the 
oceanic  saurian  destroyed  by  Per- 
seus.     In  the  .present  subject  the 
whole  form  is  made  out  of   the 
'worm'   of    the    old    ballad,   and 
wings  are  added  to  satisfy  general 
expectation     of     their     presence. 
They  are  of  a  light  and  bat-like 
character,    such    as    might    have 
served   to  support    a  pterodactyle 
in  its  probably  short  and  erratic 
flights,  but  wholly  unfitted  to  sus- 
tain so  vast  a  bulk  as  that  of  the 
dragon  of  Mr.   Poynter's  picture, 
and  only  likely  to  embarrass  him  in 
a  contest  with  an  enemy.    Anatomi- 
cal criticism  would,   however,   be 
out  of    place    in    discussing    the 
pictorial  treatment  of   a  monster 
of  romance. 

Mr.  Calthrop  has  made  a  success 
with  his  Levie  de  Monseigneur^ 
which  shows  a  state  bed-chamber, 
taken,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  one 
of  the  rooms  in  Knole  House,  that 
fertile  ground  for  artists,  with  a 
little  prince  half  way  through  his 
morning  toilet,  lolling  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
cently dressed  attendants.  At  the 
back  the  red  robes  of  an  ecclesiastic 
entering,  as  may  be  supposed,  to 
look  after  the  devotions  of  the  day, 
come  in  as  a  fine  bit  of  colour 
among  the  quieter  hues  of  the 
furniture  and  hangings  of  the  room. 
These  are  painted  with  skill  and 
careful  workmanship  ;  and  there  is 
a  playful  grace  in  the  attitude  of 
the  boy  absorbed  in  his  toy- soldiers 
and  cannon,  and  totally  indifferent 
to  the  duties  of  the  toilet  which  are 
being  performed  for  him. 


Mr.  Horsley's  two  pictures  repre^ 
sent  the  now  sJmost  past  away 
school  of  Newton  and  the  elder 
Leslie,  and  bring  to  mind  reminis- 
cences of  illustrations  to  Keepsakes 
and  old  Books  of  Beauty ;  but  they 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  abili^ 
and  good  workmanship  of  the 
English  school 

Mr.  Hook's  Bonxie  said  Fishing 
hy  Proxy  are  full  of  life.  His  sea 
is,  as  always,  good  and  true ;  and 
he  has  succeeded  no  less  well  with 
the  Surrey  stream,  in  which  the 
scene  of  cormorant  fishing  is  laid. 
The  triumphant  air  of  the  boy  in 
the  former  picture,  who  holds  hia 
knife  ready  to  spit  the  angry  bird, 
is  capital. 

There  is  real  humour  in  Mr.  J. 
D.  Watson's  The  Plague  of  her 
Life^  a  jester  making  desperate  love 
to  a  cross  and  aged  duenna  as 
she  passes  down  a  long  galleiy,  for 
the  amusement  of  two  waiting 
maids  who  giggle  in  a  comer.  Ths 
length  of  the  gallery,  without  any- 
thing  to  relieve  it,  produces  a  dreary 
effect  out  of  keeping  with  the  motive 
of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Dollman's  picture,  with  the 
motto  *  If  it  were  done  whon  'tis 
done,  then  'twere  well  done  it  were 
done  quickly,'  is  also  humorous.  A 
monkey  is  hopping  by  slow  decrees 
towahis  a  biscuit,  the  property  oj 
a  large  dog  lying  down  and  ws^xsh- 
ing  his  movements.  The  mingled 
expressions  of  coui*age,  covetous 
ness  and  fear  in  the  &ce  of  th< 
monkey,  and  of  lazy  interest  an(3 
astonishment  in  that  of  the  dog,  arc 
given  with  force  and  skilL 

Mr.  Pettie's  Flag  of  Truce  is  i 
considerable  performance,  full  o 
feeling  and  adequately  expressiii| 
a  noble  theme.  Endurance  tamec 
and  subdued  only  by  despair  at  th< 
misery  of  the  women  and  children 
who  accompany  the  bearers  of  th< 
token  of  surrender,  is  evident  ii 
each  fibre  of  the  principal  fig^nres 
In  the  aspect  of  the  old  warrioi 
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presmabty  the  father  of  the  young 

man  by  his  side,  there  is  a  more 

Tesignd,  but  perhaps  for  that  only 

more  Utter  resolution  to  accept  an 

inefiiable  fate.      To  the  younger 

man  the   painter  has,   with    true 

ar^'c  feeling,  given  a  face  which 

recalls  Wendell  Holmes's  account 

ot  a  youth  he  came  across  in  the 

American    war:-^*  I    know  these 

flghtcd^  with  women's  mouths  and 

boys'  cheeks.'     Here  the  poor  boy's 

cheek  has  grown  sadly  haggard  and 

pale  with  privation  and  suffering, 

and  we  can  see  the  traces  of  the 

straggle,    in    which    courage    has 

jidded  only  to  save  others  from 

more  wretchedness,  and    of  high 

hopes    baffled     by    overwhelming 

foree. 

Ce  n^eH  pas  moi^  by  Mr.  H. 
Schlesinger,  is  a  clever  little  subject 
of  the  foreign  school  of  colour. 
The  quick  and  somewhat  shrewish 
temper  of  the  fenvme  de  chcmbre^ 
who  arrives  too  late  to  prevent  the 
mischanoe  which  has  occurred,  and 
Tents  her  energy  in  a  good  scold,  is 
well  expressed,  and  without  exag- 
gontion.  The  childish  shame  and 
terror  of  the  girl  who  has  broken 
the  cap  are  also  well  rendered. 

In  the  same  room  we  have  Mr. 
C.  Hallo's  Old  Spinette,  a  tender, 
graoefbl  picture,  which  deserves  the 
couplet  written  for  it  by  Sir  Henry 
Taylor.  It  is  only  a  group  of 
ycrang  girls  round  an  old  spinette, 
which  one  of  them  is  trying ;  but 
&  subject  is  treated  with  much 
tict  and  delicacy. 

Near  this  hangs  Head  of  Loch 
lomondy  by  J.  Docharty.  In  this 
the  clouds  and  water  are  handled 
vi&  a  masterly  touch,  but  the 
moimtain  is  rather  hard,  and  the 
hndscape  is  too  monotone.  The 
s&me  objection  may  be  made  to 
fe  A.  J.  Lewis's  very  pretty  and 
^erpictoie,  called.  On  the  CoUHe^ 
<%n  trquhaH^  which  is  pitched  too 
Binch  in  one  key  of  excessive 
UghtnesSy  as    the    otiher  is    too 


much  without  relief  in  its  uniform 
dulness.  A  glimpse  of  sun  in 
the  one,  and  a  tint  of  shadow  in 
the  other,  would  have  been  to  both 
a  vast  improvement.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant,  and  yet  most  truthful 
effects  of  out-of-door  sunshine,  is 
to  be  seen  in  Mr.  B.  G.  Head's 
LiULe  Poachers,  a  name  which  gives 
no  notion  of  the  real  character  of 
the  picture,  in  which  the  figures 
are  quite  subordinate  to  the  land- 
scape. It  is  a  beechy  hollow,  with 
liffht  green  foliage,  and  grand  old 
silvery  trunks,  and  marled  and 
complicated  roots,  with  regions  of 
illumination  among  the  leaves, 
and  with  patches  of  light  on  the 
ruddy  earth  of  the  banks,  forming  a 
sylvan  scene  of  no  ordinary  beauty 
and  truth  to  nature.  Before  quit- 
ting the  subject  of  light  and  colour 
in  landscape,  attention  must  be  di- 
rected to  Mr.  Poole's  grand  pic- 
ture designated,  A  Lion  in  the  Path. 
It  is  the  best  piece  of  poetry  in  the 
Exhibition,  full  of  a  strange  pathos, 
and  producing  a  sense  of  beauty, 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account, 
but  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
grace  of  the  forms,  and  to  the  har- 
mony and  perfect  keeping  of  the 
whole  composition,  ^uch  colour- 
ing, or  want  of  colour,  might  exist 
in  nature,  and  generally  does  exist 
in  the  world  from  which  Mr.  Poole's 
imagination  is  inspired.  But  it 
must  be  held  to  be  arbitrary ;  and 
it  is  only  endurable  when  imposed 
upon  us  for  acceptance  by  a  painter 
who  can  hold  his  own  as  powerfully 
as  Mr.  Poole. 

There  are  many  pictures  in  which 
boats  form  a  leading  feature.  For 
the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been 
a  sort  of  passion  for  boats.  Mr. 
Fildes  puts  another  boat  into  the 
water  this  year,  and  it  is  his  only 
contribution.  It  is  justly  called 
8inipleto7i8,  A  young  couple  of 
opposite  sexes  are  drifting  idly  in  a 
punt  into  a  bed  of  rushes,  too  much 
absorbed  in  each  other  to  notice 
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"wliere  they  ai*e  going.  A  pug  dog 
sitting  np  at  the  end  of  the  boat 
watches  them  with  perplexity.  The 
treatment  is  pretty,  and  the  work 
good ;  bnt  it  seems  a  pity  that  so 
<)leyer  an  artist  should  confine  him* 
s6lf  to  painting  sentimental  young 
people  afloat  on  the  water.  His 
craft  always  appear  to  be  sea^oi*thy, 
otherwise  we  should  be  disposed  to 
invoke  the  interference  of  Mr. 
PlimsoU. 

Mr.  Hemy  sends  a  clever  picture 
of  Oheyrie  Walk,  OheUea^  in  which 
a  line  of  skifiTs,  ready  for  hiring, 
and  lying  upon  a  floating  ran, 
forms  an  excellent  fl^regrotind.  The 
water  lapping  round  the  edg;e^  of  the 
rafb  is  well  executed,  and  the  t}uiet 
colouring  of  the  picture  seems  to 
befit  the  associati<ms  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Calderon  is  strong  this  year 
with  pictures  diverse  in  subject  but 
equal  in  merit.  Victory  is  a  spi- 
rited aflkir  of  a  group  of  women  and 
children  looking  out  with  joy  from 
a  battlemented  wall  at  th&  happy 
result  of  an  aflray  just  concluded 
below.  The  painting  of  the  stone 
work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ; 
and  there  is  a  swift's  nest  or  two 
with  their  occupants  giving  farther 
reality  to  the  scene.  The  diflerent 
expressions  in  the  human  beings 
above  display  a  skill,  which  is 
well  employed  without  being  ob- 
trusive in  the  representation  of 
the  mediaeval  costumes.  Especially 
good  is  the  contrast  between  the 
absorbed  deaf  look  of  interest  in 
the  face  of  the  old  woman,  who  may 
be  the  grandmother  perhaps  of  one 
of  the  chiefs  in  the  combat  below, 
and  the  triumphant  excitement  in 
ihat  of  the  young  woman  next  to 
her,  who  may  perchance  be  his  wife. 

The  same  careful  study  and  use 
of  its  results  are  apparent  in  the 
Moonlight  Serefiade.  An  ofiended 
husband  is  chasing  with  a  drawn 
sword,  which  glitters  in  a  very  real 
and  untheatrioal  moonhght,  a  lover, 
whose  abandoned  guitar  lies  broken 


on  the  ground,  while  its  owner  flie^ 
at  his  best  pace  round  the  comer  d 
the  house  from  the  wrath  of  bis 
pursuer.  The  anxious  face  of  the 
lady  seen  thtough  the  bay  of  her  wini 
dow ;  tiXLd  the  Uttle  incident  of  i^e 
shoe  which  the  frigitive  has  dropped 
in  his  precipitate  retreat  rouse  an 
interest  in  his  ultimate  &te,  wYuch 
is  more  than  he-  deserves.  Choi 
Night,  again,  is  very  diflerent  froni 
these  pictures.  It  is  a  quiet  scen^ 
in  a  modem  nursery  of  upper  class 
life.  A  young  mother,  going  out  to 
a  party,  is  saying  good  night  to  her 
child  who  stands  up  in  his  HtiJe 
crib  to  receive  her  adieux.  The 
painting  is  good  throughout,  and 
notably  in  the  colour  and  textui^ 
of  the  white  satin  skirt  held  over  the 
lady's  arm.  The  red  colour  of  a 
rose  in  her  hair  is  repeated  with 
happy  eflect  in  the  tassel  of  her  fi&n  3 
and  the  figures  and  &ces  of  both 
mother  and  child  are  touched  wiih  a 
tender  anddelicate  spirit.  Thechild'a 
crib,  however,  is  a  piece  of  ver^ 
ugly  and  commonplace  upholsteryj 
and  may  be  compared  ^  its  uncom^ 
promising  realism  with  the  grees 
garden  bench,  on  which  the  reJ 
proaohful  lover  is  seated  in  No.  12a 
— a  picture  otherwise  full  of  poetry 
and  meaning. 

Among  the  works  of  Sculpturt 
exhibited  the  most  important  ij 
Mr.  Woolner's  statue  of  the  latj 
Dr.  Whewell.  He  will  sit  in  marbi^ 
in  the  ante-chapel  of  the  great  coi^ 
lege  over  which  he  presided  wheil 
alive,  in  the  goodly  company  oi 
Bacon,  Barrow,  and  M^Ksaulaj. 
This  figure  is  worthy  of  the  maii 
and  the  place.  The  position  is  easjj 
but  dignified :  the  massive  brow  and 
animated  features  are  finely  given^ 
and  the  likeness  is  admirable. 

ButthenK)st  immediate  attraction 
is  to  the  very  engaging  terra-cotta 
figure  by  Dalou.  A  French  peasant 
woman,  insabotsandtheplainestrasJ 
tic  attire,  seated  on  an  upturned  bas^ 
ket,  is  giving  the  breast  to  an  in&nl 
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in  a  tigiii  Bttiag  cap.  It  is  the  very 
poeiiy  of  realism,  in  the  beantiM 
fading  which  is  thrown  into  a 
sobjecl  so  nltra-natnralistio  and 
drawn  firom  snch  a  class  of  life. 
The  &oe  is  tender  and  beantifdl ; 
the  a^tade  of  the  arms  is  most 
gne^ol,  and  perhaps  appears  the 
moie  80  firom  its  contrast  with  the 
extremely  natoral  bnt  somewhat 
siriewaia  posture  of  the  lower  hmbe, 
one  of  which  is  sHghtlj  elevated,  in 
order   to   laise   the  child  to  the 


breast.  The  draperies  are  natural 
and  exquisitely  arranged.  This 
has  been  called  by  some  critics 
a  painting  in  clay  :  and  the  ex- 
pression can  only  be  taken  to 
mdicate  the  belief  that  the  subject 
and  its  mode  of  treatment  are  more 
suitable  to  the  pictorial  than  to  the 
sculptor's  art.  To  pursue  this 
question,  however,  would  lead  us  too 
&r  firom  Burlington  House,  and  we 
must  at  least  postpone  the  discus- 
sion of  it  for  the  present. 

P. 
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LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY." 


ris  a  great  lesson   of  nature 
which  mankind  have  been  very 
long  in  learning,  and  which  many 
of  us  are  still  very  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept,   that    nothing    is  absolutely 
fixed.      From  the  courses  of  the 
stars  to  the  particles  that  make  up 
the  frame  of  the  minutest  living 
creature,  we  can  find  no  such  thing 
as  unvarying  identity  in  two  suc- 
cessive  instants.      The    incessant 
change  which  is  the  life   of  the 
world  does  indeed  follow  a  uniform 
order,  and  has  followed  it  from  the 
remotest  times  to  which  inference 
or  conjecture  can  go  back  until 
now.    iut  this  very  uniformity  of 
nature    which    makes    knowledge 
possible  is  warranted  only  by  the 
sum  of  all  human  experience.    Na- 
ture has  been  and  is  uniform  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  of  which 
men  have  come  to  Wow  anything : 
«nd  we  have  therefore  become  ac- 
customed to  act  on  the  expectation 
•of  finding  nature  uniform,  an  expec- 
tation wnich  in  fact  is  not  known 
to  have   been  ever    disappointed. 
Beyond  this  we  can  assert  nothing, 
unless  we  claim  to  possess  some 
source  of  knowledge  independent 
of  experience.     Reflections  of  this 
kind  have  become  almost  a  com- 
monplace of  science  so  far  as  the 
material  world  is  concerned.     The 
question  whether  they  apply  to  the 
moral  world  also  is  still  a  vexed 
one.     But  every  one  who  thinks 
for  himself  must  practically  adopt 
either  the  afiBrmadve  or  the  nega* 
tive  answer  to  it,  and  his  opinions 
and  conduct  will  follow  the  answer 
he  adopts.     Our  own  beUef  is  that 
the  affirmative  answer  is  the  right 
one.    We  do  not  undertake  here  to 
vindicate  this  belief,  but  we  state  it 
beforehand,   and  once    for  all,   as 
being  the  foundation  of  what  we 


have  to  say  on  the  very  interesting 
questions  raised  by  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen's  book.     We  hold  that  at 
no  given  time  and  place  can  a  final 
and  complete  answer  be  given  to 
any  of  the  problems  of  society  and 
government.    New  statements  and 
new  solutions  are  required  in  some 
degree  by  every  generation.     The 
great  epochs  of  history  are  those  in 
which  a  pressing  question  and  the 
conflicting  answers  to  it  are  settled 
in  forms  definite  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  determine  the  course  of 
men*s  thoughts  for  a  considerable 
time.     Any  one  who  attempts  to 
recast  these  questions  will  do  it  on 
a  more  or  less  ambitious  scale  ac- 
cording to  his  individual  temper. 
If  he  looks  much  beyond  his  own 
time  and  place,  he  runs  considerable 
risk  of  his  answer  not  being  the 
best  for  immediate  use,   balanced 
by  the  chance  of  its  being  more  true 
hereafter  than  it   is  now,  and  so 
outliving  its  immediate  competitors 
and  beiuK  of  more  use  in  tbe  long 
run.     If  ne  confines  himself  closely 
to  his  own  time  and  place,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  his  answer  being  true 
and  useful  only  within  narrow  li- 
mits, balanced  again  by  the  chance 
of  the  approximation  to  exactness 
within  those  limits  being  greater 
than  if  he  had  taken  a  larger  view. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a 
very  great  hierit,  and  by  no  meaos 
a  common  one,  if  he  understands 
and  takes  care  to  let  his  hearers 
understand  what  are    the    limits 
within  which  he    is    prepared  to 
maintain  his  conclusions. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  one 
quality  v^hich  gives  its  most  eminent 
merit  to  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen's 
writing,  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  least  conspicuous  in  tbe 
social  and  political    work  of  the 
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iUnstrioos  and  lamented  philosopher 
against  whose  widely  expressed 
^eories  Mr.  Stephen  protests ;  and 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Mill's 
and  Mr.  Stephen's  dispositions  in 
tliis  respect  is  at  the  root  of  most  of 
the  matters  in  controYersj  between 
tbem.  We  can  here  give  bnt  a  pass- 
iag  word  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
John  Stoart  Mill.  It  wonld  indeed 
he  impertinent  if  we  tried  to  add 
more  to  the  words  already  spoken 
in  his  honour  by  those  whose  per* 
sonal  knowledge  gave  them  a  fitness 
for  the  task  to  which  we  cannot  pre- 
tend. One  yeiT  small  portion  of  the 
regret  felt  at  this  time  wherever  men 
are  foond  whom  the  achieyements  of 
a  lofty  mind  can  stir  to  admiration, 
or  its  loss  from  the  world  tonch  with 
sorrow,  is  onr  regret  that  Mr.  Mill 
could  not  take  np  the  challenge 
offered  to  him  while  he  was  yet 
liying  by  Mr.  Stephen.  The  con- 
tro?my  would  have  been  keen  bnt 
not  imgenerons ;  the  subject  fnll  of 
interest  and  adequate  to  the  com- 
batants ;  the  combatants  worthy  of 
the  snhject  and  of  one  another.  Bnt 
this  was  not  to  be ;  the  first  word  of 
the  challenger  remains  the  last,  and 
we  are  left  to  judge  of  it  as  best 
we  may,  without  the  opportunity  of 
tearing  a  reply.  We  must  seek  our 
juBtifieation  in  the  thought  that, 
conld  tiie  master  whose  voice  is  now 
silent  utter  any  wish  or  counsel,  he 
wonld  surely  bid  us  examine  his 
teaching  no  less  freely  than  if  he 
were  aHve  to  defend  it. 

The  contrast  between  Mr.  Mill's 
and  Mr.  Stephen's  ways  of  thought 
will  be  found  to  explain  not  only 
why  they  disagree  so  much  in  state- 
niente  of  principle,  but  why  they 
wertheless  agree  so  much  as  they 
^  in  practical  results.  Mr.  Mill's 
way  is  to  start  with  the  most  com- 
pr^ensiye  statement  he  can  frame, 
and  gradually  work  in  the  limita- 
tions by  a  series  of  distinctions  and 
refinements.  The  process  is  not 
unlike  that  by  which  our  Courts  ex- 
pand or  fritter  away  the  general  dog- 


mas of  the  law  as  occasion  requires, 
and  sets  us  thinking  what  might 
have  been  added  to  our  triumphs 
of  ingenuity  in  that  kind  if  Mr.  Mill 
had  been  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Stephen,  on 
the  other  hand,  proceeds  step  by 
step,  and  will  not  take  any  step 
without  knowing  exactly  what  it 
means,  and  how  far  he  is  going.  He 
is  determined  not  only  to  understand 
himself,  but  to  leave  no  one  any 
excuse  for  misunderstanding  him. 
Even  his  doubts  are  clearly  defined 
as  to  their  extent  and  importance. 
It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Mill's  method 
is  the  more  brilliant  and  attractive 
of  the  two,  and  also  demands  more 
skill  in  the  writer  and  more  judg- 
ment in  the  reader :  and  for  this  last 
reason  it  is  perhaps  not  very  well 
fitted  for  popular  writings.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Mill's  subtraction  from 
his  generalities  and  Mr.  Stephen's 
cautious  addition  of  his  particulars 
not  unfrequently  end  m  finding 
much  the  same  level. 

Mr.  Stephen's  purpose  is  not 
exactly  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Mill :  his  object  is  to  criticise  certain 
doctrines  of  which,  so  far  as  they 
are  expressed  or  implied  in  Mr. 
Mill's  writings,  he  singles  out  Mr. 
Mill  as  the  ablest  exponent.  He 
starts  with  this  general  description 
of  the  religion,  as  he  calls  it,  of 
*  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.' 

'It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
beliefs  of  the  day  that  the  human 
race  collectively  has  before  it 
splendid  destinies  of  various  kinds, 
and  that  the  road  to  them  is  to  be 
found  in  the  removal  of  all  re- 
straints on  human  conduct,  in  the 
recognition  of  a  substantial  equality 
between  all  human  creatures,  and 
in  fraternity  or  general  love.  These 
doctrines  are  in  very  many  cases 
held  as  a  religious  faith.  ...  I  do 
not  believe  it  for  the  following, 
amongst  other  reasons.' 

As  to  the  first  part  of  this  state- 
ment, we  do  believe  that  the  human 
race — or  at  any  rate  the  progressive 
part  of  it — has  before  it  splendid 
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destinies  of  Various  kinds,  provided 
the  earth  continues  fit  for  habita- 
tion, and  the  course  of  nature 
otherwise  such  as  it  has  been,  &r  a 
reasonably  sufficient  length  of  time: 
a  condition  in  which  any  one  who 
desires  it  may  perimps  find  doubt 
enough  to'  leave  ibom  for  the 
luxury  of  fiuth.  To  those  who 
thoroughly  accept  the  theories  of 
evolution  and  natural  selection  this 
is  a  truth  of  the  same  order,  and 
likely  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
importance  in  life,  as  are  the  funda- 
mental theories  of  the  established 
religions  of  the  world  to  the  faith- 
ful of  those  religions.  Mr.  Stephen 
does  not  quite  positively  say  he 
believes  no  such  thing;  but  he 
seems  at  least  very  sceptical  about 
human  progress,  and  certainly  does 
not  attach  very  much  weight  either 
to  the  thing  itself  or  to  the  belief 
in  it,  possibly  thinking  ihe  im- 
provement too  slow  and  partial  to 
be  practically  worth  notice.  So  it 
is  for  some  purposes,  no  doubt. 
Society  cannot  escape  from  reckon- 
ing with  fools  according  to  ihm 
foUy  by  the  probability  that  their 
great-grandchildren  may  be  some- 
what wiser.  But  that  does  not 
prevent  the  belief,  that  the  human 
race  is  on  the  whole  improving  from 
generation  to  generation,  i^m  being 
ennobling  and  worthy  of  men's 
devotion.  A  certain  failure  to 
appreciate  this  is  the  drawback  to 
the  more  speculative  parts  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  book.  But  as  to  the 
road  to  these  destinies  of  mankind, 
we  think  Mr.  Stephen  is  right  in 
holding  that  it  is  not  to  be  made 
merely  by  clearing  away  obstruo* 
tions.  We  agree,  therefore,  to 
nearly  all  he  says  concerning 
Liberty,  most  of  what  he  says 
oonceming  Equality,  and  much, 
though  not  so  much,  of  what  he 
says  concerning  Fraternity. 

The  principle  of  Liberty  asserted 
by  Mr.  Mill  is  expressed  in  two 
sHghtly  different  forms  in  different 
parts    of    his   well-known   essay. 


The  one  statement  is  *that  Ihe 
sole  end  for  which  mankind  are 
warranted,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, in  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their 
number,  is  self-protection ; '  tiie 
other  is  '  that  the  individual  is  not 
accountable  to  society  fbr  his  ac- 
tions, in  so  far  as  these  concern  \hQ 
interests  of  no  person  but  himself.' 
Mr.  Stephen  considers  these  propo- 
sitions paradoxical.  We  should 
rather  object  to  them  that  ihej  an 
so  vague  as  to  be  capable  of  mean- 
ing anything  or  nothing  according 
to  the  sense  assigned  to  the  quali- 
fying terms.  What  objects  aie 
included  within  the '  self-protection' 
of  society?  Does  this  self^  for 
example,  comprise  fixture  genera- 
tions as  well  as  the  present  f  Does 
protection  mean  protection  against 
vice  and  disease  as  "well  as  violenoe? 
Again,  it  is  really  impossible  ii«t 
any  act  of  any  man  should  concern 
the  interests  of  no  one  but  hiiufi^. 
The  question  is,  what  acts  affect  the 
interests  of  otiiers  so  definitely  that 
the  consequences  are  of  calculable 
importance  ?  By  giving  wide  or 
restricted  answers  to  such  questions 
as  these  one  could  make  Mr.  Mill's 
maxims  of  liberty  fit  any  scheme 
of  law  and  government  -whatever. 
The  legislature  might  claim,  in  the 
name  of  self-protection,  to  protect 
the  commonwealth  against  all  the 
follies  of  its  individual  members  by 
ordaining  that  the  individuals 
should  follow  a  prescribed  plan  of 
life  supposed  by  the  legislature  to 
be  the  wisest.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  limiting  *  protection  *  to  protec- 
tion against  crime  and  personal 
violence,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
all  civil  law  is  sujpeifluous.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Mill  had  his  own 
answers,  and  those  very  decided 
ones,  to  most  questions  of  i^ 
kind ;  but  they  ccnne  out  as  it  were 
incidentally,  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  seen  that  the  questions  are, 
as  &r  as  the  text  of  his  maxims 
goes,  left  quite  open,  and  admit  of 
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endless  different  answers  leading  to 
indel7  different  Tesnltfi. 

Mr.  Stephen  declines  to  oonumt 
bimdelf  to  any  general  myriTnff  about 
liiberfy.  He  says  with  much  j  astioe : 

To  me  the  question  whether  liberty  is  a 
good  or  a  bad  thing  appears  as  irrational 
o  the  qoesdon  vfaether  fird  is  a  good  or 
»  bad  thidg  ?  It  is  both  good  and  bad  ao- 
eordiiig  to  time,  place,  and  circomstanoes, 
and  a  complete  answer  to  the  question.  In 
wiai  cases  is  liberty  good  and  in  what 
cases  is  it  bad?  would  involve  not 
merely  a  umrersal  history  of  mankind, 
hot  a  eomplete  solation  of  the  problems 
which  such  a  history  would  offer.  I  do 
Dot  believe  that  the  state  of  our  know- 
ledge is  such  as  to  enable  us  to  enun- 
ciate any  « very  simple  principle  as  entitled 
to  govern  absolutely  the  dealings  of  society 
with  the  individual  in  the  way  of  compul- 
sioa  and  controL*  We  must  proceed  in  a 
fv  more  cautious  way,  and  confine  our- 
sehes  to  such  remarks  as  experience  sug- 
gests about  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  compulsion  and  hberty  respectit^ly 
in  partieiilar  eases. 

And  he  gives  a  very  guarded  state- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  com- 
pnlsionmay  be  objected  to : 

Compulsion  is  bad — 

1.  when  the  object  aimed  at  is  bad. 

2.  When  th6  objeet  aimed  at'  is  godd, 
Int  the  eompulaion  employed  is  not  i»lou- 
lated  to  obtain  it. 

3.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is  good, 
and  the  compulsion  employed  is  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  it,  but  at  too  great  an  ex- 


Utisto  compel  aman  to  commit  murder 
it  bad  because  the  object  is  bad. 

To  inflict  a  punishment  sufficient  to  ir- 
ritate, but  not  sufficient  to  deter  or  to  des- 
troy for  holding  particular  religious  opi- 
Biontisbad,  becMise  sndi  compulsion  ip 
>ot  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose,  assum* 
u)g  it  to  be  good. 

To  compel  people  not  to  trespass  by 
shootiDg  them  with  spring-g^ns  is  bad, 
beeanse  the  harm  done  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tioB  to  the  harm  avoided. 

H  howevar,  the  olgeet  aimed  at  w  good, 
if  the  compulsion  employed  [is]  such  as  to 
ftttam  it,  and  if  the  good  obtained  overba- 
|»nces  the  inconvenience  of  the  compulsion 
ifwlf,  I  do  not  understand  how,  upon  uti- 
litarian principles,  the  compulsion  can  be 
W.  I  may  add  that  this  way  of  stating 
the  au6  shows  that  Mr.  Mill's  '  simple 
principle*  is  really  a  paradox.  It  can  be 
lu^ed  only  }fty  showing  as  a  fcust,  that 
^^-proCection  apart,  no  good  object  can  be 


attained  by  any  comptilsion  which  is  not 
.  in  itself  a  greater  evil  than  the  absence  of 
the  olject  which  the  compulsion  obtains. 

li  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Mill  and 
Mr.  Stephen  would  give  the  same 
replies  to  very  many  speoifio  ques- 
tions ;  and  to  some  extent  for  tlie 
same  reasons,  though  the  reasons 
would  be  put  in  (Merent  shapes. 
ThuB,  if  it  is  aaked  whether  we 
ought  to  make  people  sober  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  if  not,  why  not  P 
Mr.  MOl  would  say,  '  No  :  because, 
whatever  your  moral  judgment  of 
drunkenness  may  be,  a  man  does  no 
particular  harm  to' any  one  else  by 
being  drunk,  so  long  as  be  does  not 
also  break  the  peace ;  and  iknw  is  a 
self-regarding  part  of  individual 
conduct  witn  which  society  has  no 
right  to  interfere.'  Mr.  Stephen 
would  Bay  *  No,'  too ;  not  com- 
pflaoently  as  a  deduetion  ironar  gmdnd 
principle,  but  as  a  nluotant  adaris- 
sion,  and  the  reasons  would  be  of 
i^is  kind : — ^A  man  has  norigkt,  in 
any  proper  sense  '<^  the  word,  to  be 
drui^  or  to  do  anything  else  un- 
becoming a  man.  But  althot^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  drunkenness 
is  a  bad  thing  for  both  the  indrri'i 
dual  and  the  race,  and  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  forbid  it  altogei^ier 
if  we  could,  we  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it  by  any  means  which  would 
be  effecttud  or  not  disproportioned 
to  the  object.  Publio  opinion  would 
not  bear  us  out;  *to  be  able  to 
punish,  a  moral  majority  must  be 
overwhelming.'  Now  the  e^tenoe 
of  a  general  belief  that  acts-  of  a 
certain  class  concern  no  one  but 
^e  agent,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
unreasonable  to  meddle  with  ikem^ 
is  really  present  ae  a  material 
element  in  our  statement,  whether 
made  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  or  to 
Mr.  Stephen's  manner.  Only  a 
disciple  of  Mr.  Mill  would  in  most 
cases  accept  the  popular  opinion  as 
true,  and  giving  a  sufficient  reason 
in  itself;  while  we  should  regaxd it, 
with  Mr.  Stephen,  merely  as  an 
Opinion  which  for  l^ie  present  musl 
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be  treated  as  invincible,  and  likely 
to  make  any  attempt  at  direct  legis- 
lation ineffectnal,  but  which  in  the 
particular  case  may  just  as  well  be 
wrong  as  right. 

However,  the  point  on  which  Mr. 
Mill  is  most  explicit,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  appears  probable, 
OB  Mr.  Stephen  observes,  that  the 
Essay  on  Liberty  was  written,  is 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion: and  here  we  come  to  a 
definite  proposition,  which  Mr.  Mill 
affirms  and  Mr.  Stephen  denies. 
This  may  be  stated  thus:  It  can 
never  be  right  to  discourage  the 
expression  of  any  opinions  whatever 
{in  any  language  whatever,  Mr. 
Mill  seems  to  add,  though  not  quite 
expressly).  This  applies  not  only 
to  leffal  penalties,  but  to  whiat  is 
called  *  social  intolerance,'  meaning 
not  so  much  any  definite  reproba- 
tion as  that  general  attitude  of 
average  society  which  causes  a 
certain  'reticence  on  the  part  of 
heretics,'  by  making  it  more  or  less 
troublesome  to  express  unpopular 
opinions  in  plain  and  decided  terms. 
Now  it  seems  to  us  that,  indepen- 
dently of  any  specific  reply,  the 
largeness  of  the  proposition  destroys 
itself.  It  is  said  that  everybody  is 
to  be  free  to  express  any  opinion 
whatever.  Very  well ;  let  us  start 
from  that  position.  Suppose  that  A 
affirms  and  B  denies  some  important 
political  thesis.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  doctrine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
which  is  or  soon  will  be  of  vital 
importance,  namely  that  which  has 
been  called  Administrative  Nihilism. 
Then  A  is  to  be  free  to  say  as  much 
as  he  pleases  that  the  State  ought 
to  do  as  little  as  possible,  and  B  to 
say  as  much  as  he  pleases  that  the 
State  ought  to  do  as  much  as 
possible,  and  of  course  each  of  them 
may  use  every  argument  he  can 
think  of  to  persuade  G,  D,  and  so 
on  to  Z,  that  his  opinion  is  the 
nd^t  one. 

But  neither  A  nor  B  can  argue 
for  his  own  opinion  with  any  real 


freedom  without  sajring  what  he 
thinks  of  the  contrary  opinion.  A 
must  be  free,  then,  to  say  that  B's 
opinion  is  unreasonable ;  it  would  be 
'social  intolerance'  to  disapprove 
of  his  sayinfi^  so.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows— any  distinction  being  practi- 
cally almost  impossible — that  A 
may  say  that  B's  opinion  is  so  un- 
reasonable that  no  enlightened  or 
reasonable  person  can  hold  it,  and 
may  call  B  unreasonable  and  un- 
enlightened for  holding  it ;  he  may 
even  say  that  it  is  so  inconsistent 
with  just  or  liberal  notions  of  society 
and  government  that  no  man  who 
holds  it  can  be  a  good  citizen,  and 
that  if  put  in  practice  upon  a  large 
scale  it  would  endanger  the  com- 
monwealth. And  then  B  must  be 
equally  free  to  say  the  like  of  A. 
And,  being  free  to  say  such  things, 
both  A  and  B,  if  they  are  not 
persons  of  an  unusually  fair  and 
judicial  temper,  very  probably  will. 
And  if  the  discussion  has  any  inte- 
rest for  other  people,  the  end  will 
be  that  one  of  the  two  (A,  suppose) 
will  succeed  in  inducing  tlie  greater 
number  of  other  persons,  0,  D,  and 
so  forth,  to  believe  that  his  opinion 
is  the  only  right  and  reasonable  one, 
to  call  the  contrary  opinion  unrea- 
sonable and  dangerous,  and  to  let 
it  be  known,  if  they  do  not  say 
so  openly,  that  they  think  those 
who  hold  it  bad  citizens.  But  when 
a  great  number  of  persons,  C,  D, 
and  so  forth,  unite  in  calling  another 
person  B  a  bad  citizen,  or  even  an 
unreasonable  man,  for  holding  a 
certain  opinion,  this  is  '  social  in- 
tolerance.' So  absolute  freedom 
ends  in  exactly  that  which  was  to 
be  avoided.  But  surely  this  is  not 
what  Mr.  Mill  meant?  No,  indeed. 
What  he  did  mean,  we  take  it,  is 
this:  that  C,  D,  &o,  should  listen 
to  A  so  long  as  he  admitted  that 
B,  notwithstanding  his  erroneous 
opinion,  might  be  a  reasonable  man 
and  a  good  citizen,  and  no  longer ; 
that  is,  that  if  A  persists  in  parsing 
individual  censure  on  B  for  holding 
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certain  opinions,  A  himself  is  to  in- 
cor  the  oensnre  of  society.  In  other 
words,  A  is  to  be  restrained  by  ihe 
fear  of  '  social  intolerance'  from  ex- 
pressing his  own  opinion  concerning 
B's  opinion.  So  that '  social  into- 
kfince '  is  not  really  to  be  abolished 
stall:  but,  instead  of  being  some- 
times exercised  to  discourage  parti- 
calar  opinions,  it  is  to  be  constiEmtly 
exercised  to  discourage  the  opinion 
that  any  particnlar  opinion  what- 
erer  is  worthy  of  discouragement. 
The  fiict  is  that  the  whole  aim  of 
all  serious  discussion  is  to  form  a 
strong  collectiye  opinion  on  one's 
own  side  of  the  question,  and  to 
gam  for  one's  own  side  the  advan- 
tages in  social  influence  and  other- 
wise which  flow  from  a  strong 
coDectire  opinion.  And  Mr.  Mill 
is  no  exception,  though  his  true 
position  is  disguised  with  his  usual 
dialectical  sk^.  He  wants  to  get 
society  to  use  its  power  in  favour 
of  the  unhmited  expression  of  cer- 
tarn  unpopular  opinions  instead  of 
against  it. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  how  Mr. 
MilVs  argument  can  be  combated 
in  detail  will  find  some  answers  to 
it  in  Mr.  Stephen's  second  chapter, 
which  are  very  difficult  to  get  over. 
As  to  the  enforced  reticence  of 
timid  heretics,  he  says  boldly  that 
he  sees  no  harm  in  it. 

On  this  point  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
agree  with  mr.  Mill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  ^nblieh  opinions  upon  morals,  politics, 
ud  religion  is  an  act  as  important  as  any 
which  any  man  can  possibly  do ;  that  to 
^tUA  opimons  on  which  the  frame  work 
of  society  rests  is  a  proceeding  which  both 
w  and  OQght  to  be  dangerous.  I  do  not  say 
tbat  it  ought  not  to  be  done  in  many  cases, 
but  it  shoold  be  done  sword  in  hand,  and 
a  maa  who  does  it  has  no  more  right  to  be 
wrotiaed  at  being  fiercely  resisted  than  a 
soldier  vho  attacks  a  breach. 

Till  a  man  has  carefully  formed  his  opi- 
mons on  these  subjects,  thought  them  out, 
Mwired  himself  of  their  value,  and  decided 
to  take  the  risk  of  proclaiming  them,  thb 
strong  probability  is  that  they  are  not 
*nch  worth  hanng.  Speculation  on  go- 
Ternment,  morals,  luid  religion  is  a  matter 
of  Tital  paetical  impoartance,  and  not  mere 


fbod  for  curiosity.  CuriosiW,  bo  doubt,  is 
generally  the  motive  which  leads  a  man  to 
study  them ;  but  tUl  he  has  formed  opi- 
nions on  them  for  which  he  is  prepared  to 
fight,  there  is  no  hardship  in  his  being- 
compelled  by  social  intolerance  to  keep 
them  to  himself  and  to  those  who  sympa* 
thise  with  hiuL 

This  seenLS  to  us  perfectly  right- 
But  at  the  same  time  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Mill  to  this  extent,  that  people 
of  average  understanding  are  stilly 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  absurdly  timid 
and  prejudiced  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards idl  new  opinions.  This,  how« 
ever,  is  in  great  measure  due  to  theiy 
not  being  able  to  discern  what  things  ^ 
are  and  what  are  not  part  of  the 
foundation  on  which  sociely  rests. 
Certainly  they  lose  a  great  deal  by 
it :  not  because  heretics  who  have 
anything  to  say  really  worth  saying 
dare  not  utter  it,  but  because  they 
are  themselves  a&aid  of  listening 
when  they  might  do  so  with  profit/ 
or  at  least  of  avowing  to  themselves 
that  they  have  listened.  It  is  in- 
deed an  irritating  and  distressing 
state  of  things  when  a  number  of 
persons  go  on  professing  a  belief  or 
keeping  up  an  observance  which 
every  one  of  them  has  individually 
ceased  to  think  true  or  useful,  merely 
because  no  one  will  take  heart  tobe- 
the  first  to  look  the  rest  in  the  face- 
and  say  in  plain  terms  that  they  are- 
all  in  a  transparent  conspiracy  to 
delude  one  another.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  The  state  of  mind  we 
mean,  from  which  hardly  any  one 
can  hope  to  be  exempt  in  all  respects, 
is  one  rather  of  mere  inertia  than 
of  reticence  under  compulsion.  It 
is  not  the  fear  of  social  persecution 
or  any  other  distinctly  apprehended 
evil,  but  the  vame  fear  caused  by 
want  of  knowledge  and  self-reliance. 
A  very  different  position  this  from 
deliberately  holding,  as  a  wise  and 
fearless  man  may  very  well  hold,, 
that,  if  certain  settled  habits  wer& 
seriously  disturbed  certain  very 
undesirable  things  would  happen 
next.  For  this  reluctance  to  stir  in 
any   direction    whatever,    because 
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something,  one  knows  not  what, 
might  happen  next  if  any  settled 
habit  whatever  were  departed  from, 
we  can  see  no  remedy  other  than 
teaching  men  to  think  clearly  in* 
stead  of  confdsedly;  and  we  cannot 
see  that  this  process,  a  long  one  no 
doubt,  will  be  much  hastened  by 
any  general  propositions  about  the 
liberfy  of  discussion.  In  the  mean* 
time  the  loss  is  borne  by  the  timid 
and  short-sighted  majorities  them- 
selyes  when  they  refose  to  follow 
daring  leaders  wnose  daring  comes 
ofsnperior  wisdom  and  foresight.  It 
is  lamentable,  but  it  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  their  own  foUy,  and 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  it 
servesthem  right.  Itmust  benoticed 
that  Mr.  Stephen  adds  an  important 
explanation.  He  is  careful  to  say 
that  he  does  not  desire  us  to  censure 
our  neighbour  for  his  opinions  with- 
out understanding  tiiem. 

The  true  ground  of  moral  tolerance  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  words  appears  to 
me  to  lie  in  thi»— that  most  people  hare  no 
right  to  any  opinion  whatever  upon  these 
questions,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  regulation  of  their  own 
Affairs.  When  some  wretched  little  curate 
callfl  his  betters  atheists  and  the  like,  his 
fault  is  not  intolerance,  bat  impudence  and 
rudeness.  If  this  principle  were  properly 
carried  out,  it  would  leave  little  room  for 
moral  intolerance  in  most  cases;  but  I 
think  it  highly  important  that  men  who 
really  study  these  matters  should  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  not  merely  to  dissent 
from  but  to  disapprove  of  opinions  which 
appear  to  them  to  require  it,  and  should 
express  that  disapprobation. 

Thus  guarded  and  explained, 
there  is  more  true  freedom  in  Mr. 
Stephen's  principle  than  in  Mr. 
Mill's.  At  any  rate  the  expression  is 
closer  to  the  fieksts  and  less  likely  to 
mislead.  The  controversy  may  also 
be  summed  up  in  another  way. 
Both  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Stephen 
allow  that  nothing  worthhaving  can 
be  got  without  fighting  for  it  in 
some  way.  Mr.  "mXL  spSaks  of  the 
only  possible  approach  to  truth  as 
being  made  by  *  the  rough  process 
of  a  struggle  between  coml^ktants.' 


And  both  say  in  different  ways  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a  fight,  it  had  better 
be  a  fair  one.  Mr.  Stephen  praises 
our  English  virtue  in  this  respect : 

The  peculiar  merit  of  English  ^ple,  a 
virtue  which  atones  for  so  many  vices  that 
we  are  apt  to  misapprehend  its  nature  and 
foirget  its  weak  sides,  is  our  general  prac- 
ticflj  recognition  of  this  great  truth.  Every 
event  of  our  lives,  from  schoolboy  games 
up  to  the  most  important  struggles  of  public 
life,  even,  as  was  shown  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, if  they  go  the  length  of  civU  war,  ig  a 
struggle  in  which  it  is  considered  a  dutj 
to  do  your  best  to  win,  to  treat  your  oppo- 
nents fairly,  and  to  abide  by  the  result  in 
good  faith  when  you  lose,  without  wsign- 
ing  the  hope  of  better  luck  next  time. 
War  there  must  be,  life  would  beintop- 
portable  without  it,  but  we  can  flght  ac- 
cording to  our  national  practice  Hke  men  of 
honour  and  people  who  are  friends  at  bot- 
tom, and  without  attaching  an  exagge- 
rated value  to  the  subject-matter  of  oor 
contention. 

The  real  problem  of  liberty  and  tolerance 
is  simply  this:  What  is  the  object  of  con- 
tention worth  ?  Is  the  case  one— and  no 
doubt  such  cases  do  occur — in  which  all 
must  be  done,  dared,  and  endured  that 
men  can  do,  dare,  or  endure ;  or  is  it  one 
in  which  we  can  honourably  srubmit  to  de- 
feat for  the  present,  subject  to  the  chance 
of  trying  again  ?  According  to  the  answer 
given  to  this  question  the  form  of  the 
straggle  will  range  between  internecine  war 
and  Mendly  argument 

But  Mr.  Mill  proposes,  by  way  of 
securing  faimess,  to  give  certoin 
artificial  advantages  to  the  weiJcer 
combatants,  and  seems  to  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  conditions 
of  the  fight  might  be  somehow  re- 
arranged so  as  to  avoid  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  that  if  the  parties 
are  in  earnest  some  one  must  coxno 
the  worse  off  at  the  end.  We  can- 
not dwell  upon  Mr.  Stephen's 
chapters  on  *  Temporal  andSpiritaal 
Power,'  and  *  Liberty  in  relation  to 
Morals,'  though  they  are  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  book.  He  looks  on 
the  separation  of  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual power  as  impracticable,  and 
on  such  phrases  as  ^  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State '  as  a  mere  veil  for 
the  &ot  that  of  Church  and  State 
one  must  rule  oyer  the  other ;  and 
he  takes  the  part  of  ^e  State  wiA 
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xmrnigfaJniWedecigioii,  Butitwonld 
be  idk  to  ftfetempt  an  abridgment 
whan  we  baye  little  or  nothing  to 
say  by  way  of  criticism.  When  we 
come  to  the  chapter  of  Equaliiy, 
there  are  more  distinctions  to  be 
takra.  The  pith  of  Mr.  Stephen's 
Tiewa  in  tiiis  chapter  is  sommed  np 
IB  \oB  closing  paragrapb : 

UpoB  the  whfAB,  1  think  that  what  litUe 
en  hfi>  tnlj  nid  of  equality  is  that  as  a 
Ua  boman  beings  are  not  equal ;  that  in 
their  dealiogs  with  each  other  they  ought 
to  neognize  real  inequalities  where  they 
exist  as  much  as  substantial  equality  where 
it  txi^s.  That  they  are  equally  prone  to 
exaggerate  leal  distinctiens,  which  is  ya- 
nity,  and  to  deny  their  existence,  which  is 
€0^7.  £sch  of  these  exaggerations  is  a 
finlt,  the  latter  being  a  peculiarly  mean 
tad  cowardly  one,  the  fiiult  of  the  weak 
and^seoBlented.  The  recognition  of  sub- 
staslial  iqoality  where  it  exists  is  merely 
thesfwdaooe  of  an  errors 

'Riis  last  remark  suggests  a  defi- 
nite and  reasonable  meaning  for  the 
jArase,  *  Liberty,  Eqnality,  Frater- 
nity,' which  we  think  is,  in  fact, 
geneaBy  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  take  these  words  for  their 
derioe,  however  vaguely,  and  what- 
ever more  they  may  wish  to  include: 
a  meaning  which  is  negative  and 
limited,  bufr  may  nevertheless  be 
Teiy  important^  and  it  is  this : — 

When  we  praise  Liberty,  we  mean 
that  at  this  particnlar  time  and 
place  certain  injurious  restraints  on 
mdiTidual  action  exist,  and  it  is  ez- 
pedieiit  to  remove  them. 

When  we  praise  Equality,  we 
loean  that,  in  like  manner,  certain 
^tafidal  and  injurious  inequalities 
between  different  sorts  of  men  exist, 
^it  is  expedient  to  abolish  them. 

When  we  praise  Fraternity,  we 
meaa  that  in  like  manner  much 
groonffless  mutual  aversion  between 
men  exists  in  consequence  of  the 
^esMnts  and  inequalities  aforesaid, 
and  iiiat  we  trust  it  will  disappear 
vben  they  are  removed. 


And,  generally,  we  further  mean 
that  these  objects  are  so  important 
here  and  now  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  postpone  other  things  to  them, 
and  to  enlist  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  them.  Of  course  we 
assume  a  weighty  responsibility  by 
adopting  these  propositions;  and 
before  we  adopt  or  act  on  them,  we 
are  bound  to  satisfy  ourselves  very 
dearly  that  they  are  true  by  the 
best  evidence  we  can  get  in  the 
particular  instance.  Bat  if  we  are 
then  asked  why  we  do  not  go 
through  all  this  explanation  every 
time  we  cry  *  Liberty,  Equality, 
Pratemity,'  the  answer  is,  that 
masses  of  men  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  moved  to  the 
sort  of  energy  that  wins  an  impor- 
tant cause  by  accurate  and  guarded 
statements. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  real  danger, 
which  Mr.  Stephen  very  forcibly 
points  out,  that  the  habit  of  protest- 
ing against  bad  restraints  imd  bad 
social  inequalities,  a  habit  which  it 
has beenabsolutely  necessary  for  men 
to  acquire  and  exercise,  may  lead  to 
the  assumption  that  restraint  and 
inequaUty,  command  and  obedience, 
order  and  government,  are  to  be 
always  and  everywhere  presumed 
to  be  bad  things  m  themselves.  If 
this  notion  were  consistentiy  carried 
out  society  could  not  go  on  for  a 
day  longer.  One  consequence  would 
be  that  children  must  be  treated 
by  law  (if  any  law  was  left)  as  hav- 
ing equal  rights  with  adults,'  and 
being  equally  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves :  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  express  our  ftill  concurrence  in 
Mr.  Stephen's  opinion  that  this 
alone  reduces  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  Equality  to  an  absurdity. 
As  to  the  case  of  men  and  women, 
to  which  he  devotes  a  more  elabo- 
rate argument  than  we  have  space 
to   deal  with  properly,  we  do  not 


'Mr.  Herbert  Speneer  did  say  something  very  like  this  in  Social  Statics,  but  he 
c<BXMt  0ren  then  have  considered  the  results,  and  we  do  not  suppose  he  would 
*!!»»  to  it  now. 
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quite  80  fnlly  agree  with  him.  We 
do  agree  that  the  extreme  advocates 
of  Women's  Rights  would  be  disap- 
pointed by  many  nnezpected  results 
if  they  had  their  own  way.  We 
also  agree  that  there  need  be  no 
more  harm  or  degradation  in  a  wife 
obeying  her  hus^uid  in  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  household  than  in  the 
first  lieutenant  obeying  the  captain 
in  the  government  of  the  ship. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Stephen 
rather  misses  two  points:  First, 
that  the  legal  authority  of  the  hus- 
band rests  not  on  his  own  strength, 
but  on  the  strength  of  society:^ 
Second,  that  notwithstanding  the 
law  to  tiie  contrary,  it  is  within  the 
rauge  of  experience  that  the  wife 
sometimes,  as  a  matter  of  fitct,  com- 
mands the  husband. 

As  to  married  women's  property, 
Mr.  Stephen  freely  admits  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  present  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  of  which,  by  the  way,  Anglo- 
Indian  lenslation  has  nmde  very 
short  worfc  indeed.'  But  on  the 
wider  question,  with  great  respect 
for  all  the  argument  that  has  been 
used  for  and  against  women's  rights 
and  men's  authority,  we  think  no 
betfcer  practical  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  to  be  found  any- 
where than  in  the  nursery  rhyme  of 
Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife.  It  is  true 
that  one  reason  why  that  pair  had 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  well- 
known  and  satisfeictory  arrange- 
ment between  them  both  may  have 
been  that  the  law  and  their  neigh- 
bours let  them  alone. 

Assuming  that  all  authority  is 
bad  in  itself  leads  also  to  the  at- 
tempt to  make  out  that  the  more 
civilised  society  becomes  the  less 
it  rests  upon  force.  On  this  Mr. 
Stephen  excellently  replies,  *  To  say 
that  the  law  of  force  is  abandoned 
because  force  is  regular,  unopposed. 


and  beneficially  exercised,  is  to  say 
that  day  and  night  are  now  sacli 
well-established  institutions  that 
the  sun  and  moon  are  mere  super- 
fluities.' 

Force  reigns  as  much  as  ever, 
nay  more ;  what  we  gain  by  civili- 
sation is  that  force  is  organised, 
economised,  and  rightly  mrected« 
For  the  many  who  choose,  poHtical 
freedom  means  the  power  of  choos- 
ing intelligently  and  fot  the  com- 
mon good  whom  they  will  obey ;  for 
the  few  who  are  chosen,  it  means  ^ 
duty  of  ruling  for  the  common  good 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  But 
what  becomes,  it  may  be  said,  of 
the  *  liberty  of  the  subject '  so  dear 
to  English  traditions  ?  We  reply 
that  if  we  are  to  understand  a 
general  tendency  to  regard  lawfiil 
authority  with  distrust  and  discon- 
tent, it  has  done  all  the  useful  woi^ 
it  had  to  do,  as  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  and  had  better  be  put 
out  of  the  way.  We  do  not  remem-j 
ber  to  have  heard  of  the  *  liberty  of 
the  subject '  lately,  except  as  a  fine 
name  for  the  unlunited  liberty  of 
the  publican  to  make  the  subject 
drunk,  or  as  a  cry  in  the  mouth  of 
an  ignorant  and  scandalous  agita- 
tion. And  if  it  were  possible  to 
procure  a  short  Act  of  Parliament 
to  abolish  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
henceforth,  and  prevent  the  name 
of  it  from  operating  to  prejudge  any 
cause,  we  do  not  see  why  any 
scientific  and  enlightened  reformer 
should  have  a  word  to  say  against 
it. 

Mr.  Stephen's  chapter  on  Fra- 
ternity is  one  which  provokes  more 
active  thought  than  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  is  yet  difficult  to  give  any 
account  of.  His  point  of  view  is 
probably  that  of  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  would  rather  not  avow  it 
as  explicitly  as  he  does;  and  Mr. 


*  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  reason  why  society  gives  the  legal  authority  to  th» 
husband  is  that  the  man  is  generally  stronger  than  the  woman  (not  in  mere  brute  force^ 
but  in  the  widest  sense),  and  that  we  cannot  proyide  by  rule  for  the  exceptional  cases* 

*  By  a  single  section  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  Indian  Succession  Act. 
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Steplien  has  the  merit  of  being,  so 
iBx  as  we  know,  the  first  to  speak 
oni  definitely. 

Fnfeniity,    like     Liberty    and 
£qiia%,  is  in  itself  a  term  of  un- 
certain extent;  bat  we  think  it  is 
lees  moleading,  and  does  contain  an 
element  of  more  permanent  im- 
pOTtanoe.     The  assertion,  that  all 
men  are  brothers,  is,  in  the  first 
instance,    no    more     than    what 
Mr.  Htzjames  Stephen  wonld  call 
a  pathetic  way  of  stating  the  very 
s^  and  yenen^le  dogma  that  man 
is  a  social  animaL     So  far  we  pre- 
snme  nobody  denies  it.     Bat  it  is 
not  80  with  the  modem  expressions 
of  the  idea,  to  wit : 

Man  has  constantly  tended  and 
is  still  tending  to  become  more 
aocia],  and  to  develope  a  higher  mo- 
rality with  the  higher  development 
of  hu  social  nature. 
.  Tbe  social  feelings  thus  deve- 
loped will  some  day  give  a  sufficient 
sanctioning  force  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  morality  indepen- 
dent  of  any  existing  religious 
system. 

These  propositions  are  both  im- 
portant and  disputed.  The  first  is 
affirmed  by  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, and  we  believe  it  to  be  capable 
of  scientific  proof.  It  is  to  some 
extent  affirmed  by  implication  in 
Mr.  Mill's  ethical  writings  ;  but  he 
either  did  not  see  the  importance  of 
it«  being  part  of  the  account  given 
bj  science  of  the  world  in  general, 
ind  thus  famishing  a  scientific  basis 
for  morals,  or  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  depart  so  openly  from 
the  school  in  whicii  he  had  formed 
his  philosophy  as  he  must  have 
done,  had  he  fully  recognised  this. 
He  therefore  did  not  insist  on  it 
explicitly^  and  his  utilitarianism  is 
pervaded  by  a  Mth  whose  source 
does  not  appear,  and  which  he  no- 
where justifies.  Mr.  Stephen  de- 
nies the  proposition  more  explicitly 
than  Mr.  Mill  affirms  it,  but  still 
not  very  explicitly :  he  also  seems 
hardly  to  perceive  that  its  truth  or 
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fiJsehood  is  vital  to  the  question  at 
issue. 

The  second  proposition  follows 
naturally  (we  do  not  say  neces- 
sarily) from  the  scientific  way  of 
lookmg  at  the  world.  It  cannot 
perhaps  be  called  certain,  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
inference  as  to  the  future  that  can 
be  drawn  from  past  experience  of 
the  world  and  man.  We  may  say, 
with  this  qualification,  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  affirms  it.  Mr. 
Mill  affirms  it,  though  in  a  some- 
what difierent  manner,  and  we  think 
not  on  the. strongest  grounds.  Mr. 
Stephen  denies  it. 

He  objects  that,  without  the  be- 
lief in  a  God  and  a  future  state, 
*  happiness  means  whatever  each 
man  likes,'  and  *love  for  mankind 
becomes  a  matter  of  taste,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  fear  of  being  called 
a  fool  or  a  brute,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  people  who  do  not  agree  with 
you.' 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  all  morality 
is  in  some  sense  a  matter  of  taste, 
whatever  the  sanctions  may  be.  The 
lawgiver  and  educator  say:  If  yoube- 
have  thus  and  thusyou  will  incur  such 
and  such  legal  and  social  penalties, 
you  will  spoil  the  welfkre  of  your- 
self and  your  children,  and  you  will 
also  be  doing  your  best  to  hinder 
the  improvement  of  mankind.  The 
priest  adds :  Besides  all  this,  you 
will  also  be  damned.  Surely  a 
man  may  disregard  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other  •  if  he  can  answer  that 
he  cares  not  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, his  children,  or  himself  in  this 
world,  he  may  likewise  answer  that 
he  cares  not  what  may  happen  in 
the  next.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter 
of  choice  whether  we  will  or  will 
not  take  note  of  the  order  of  nature, 
including  individual  and  collective  - 
human  nature,  and  govern  our- 
selves accordingly;  but  experience 
has  hitherto  shown  that  if  we  da- 
not,  it  is  the  worse  for  us.  And  the 
specific  sanction  assigned  by  Mr. 
Stephen  is  not  a 
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When  the  Gommiuiitj  is  once  so 
educated  in  the  importance  of  any 
moral  doctrine  as  to  call  those  who 
disagree  with  it   fools   or  brntes, 
then,  on  Mr.  Stephen's  own  princi- 
ples of  justifiable  compulsion,  th^re 
will    be  sanction  enough  and    to 
spare.     Moreover,  apart  from  this, 
the  morality  which  bids  men  live  so 
as  to  continue  the  ever  higher  de- 
velopment of  humanity,  is  enforced 
gradually  indeed,  but  irresistibly, 
by  the  grandest  and  most  certain  of 
all  sanctions — the  law  of  natural  se- 
lection.  But  why,  it  is  asked,  should 
people  care  whether  their  descend- 
ants are  to  improve  or  degenerate 
in  a  future  in  which  they  them- 
selves have  no  part?     Because  it 
is  their  inherited  nature,  a  nature 
by  which  chiefly  the  race  has  been 
preserved^  and  which  accumulated 
inheritance  is  always  strengthening, 
to  care  for  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  and  by  this  time 
they  could  cot  help  it  even  if  they 
set  to  work  to  persuade  themselves 
that  it  would  be  pleasanter  not  to 
care.   We  already  feel  in  this  gene- 
ration a  kind  of  duty  to  leave  coal 
enough  in  our  land  for  the  English- 
men of  generations  to  come  in  a 
time  we  shall  not  live  to  see.     Cer- 
tainly no  such  duty  can  be  deduced 
from  any  scheme  of  morality  which 
assumes  that  the  present  is  all,  nor 
yet,  it  seems  to  us,  from  any  scheme 
of  reHgion  which  assumes  that  the 
present  and  future  of  the  individual 
are  all.     Call  it  sentimental,  para- 
doxical, or  what  you  wiU,  the  belief 
that  '  all  men  bom  are  mortal,  but 
not  man,'  is  no  mere  dream,  but  a 
conviction    grounded     on     know- 
ledge.    Some  men  are  living  and 
working  in  the  strength  of  it  now, 
and  more  will  so  live   and  work 
hereafter.    We  do  not  say  it  is  com- 
plete or  final,  for  we  hold  no  form 
of  belief  to  be  so.  But  we  think  it 
mavweU  be  more  lasting  and  more 
fruitftd  of  worthy  deeds  than  a  hesi- 
tating judgment  that,  on  the  whole 
balance  of  probabilities,  it  seems 


the  part  of  ik  reasonable  man  to  a^ 
as  if  there  was  a  God  and  a  fiitni 
state  rather  than  not. 

For  such  is  the  residuary  oond] 
tion  in  which  the  fundamental  ele 
ments  of  religion  come  out  of  M: 
Stephen's  hands.  The  faith  on  whic 
morals  and  society  rest  appears  to  l 
directed  to  a  future  state  of  whic 
we  know  very  little,  and  a  Gt> 
of  whom  we  know  nothing  exoep 
that  He  made  the  world  as  it  is  an 
not  otherwise,  and  that,  bein^  s< 
made,  we  have  to  make  the  best  o 
it ;  a  Creator  whom  it  is  unmeaninj 
to  call  good,  and  for  whom  we  ma; 
feel  an  awful  respect,  but  not  love 
Such  a  God  is  much  nearer  to  th( 
Kosmos  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  th 
Universum  of  Strauss  than  to  the 
person  to  whom  reHgious  sentimen 
clings  as  capable  of  receiving  anc 
returning  human  affection.  I 
seems  to  us  a  merely  speculativ< 
question  whether  will  or  conscious 
ness  should  be  attributed  to  thh 
inscrutable  power.  The  bond  oi 
love  is  gone,  the  command  h 
expressed  only  in  the  order  oi 
nature,  and  the  sanction  of  virtue 
and  morality  is,  therefore,  exactly 
the  same  as  if  the  order  of  nature 
itself  were  supposed  the  ultimate 
fact.  A  person  who  conscioaslj 
held  this  creed  might  be  a  very 
good  Stoic,  but  he  would  not  be  a 
religious  man  in  any  usual  sense  oi 
the  term.  This  is  not  said  in 
disparagement,  for  the  Stoic  ideal  oi 
life  was  perhaps  the  noblest  one  e veti 
systematised  and  acted  upon  by  a 
number  of  persons  suflBcient  to 
exercise  any  appreciable  influence 
on  human  afiairs.  But  the  frank 
and  unreserved  way  in  which  Mr. 
Stephen  puts  forward  this  very 
inadequate  conception  (as  theology 
must  consider  it)  as  the  working 
religion,  so  to  speak,  of  reasonable 
men  nowadays,  strikes  us  as  a 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times.  We 
must  give  one  important  paragraph 
in  his  own  words  : 

Some  forms  of  religion  are  distiacUj 
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unfiiTOiirable  to  a  sense  of  social  doty, 
Otliers  have  simplj  do  relation  to  it  what- 
erer,  and  of  those  which  &TOur  it  (as  is 
the  ease  in  Tarioos  degrees  with  eToiy  form 
d  Cfaiistiamtj)  some  promote  it  £Eir  more 
pcyvtsfoll^  than  others.  I  should  say  that 
those  vhidi  promote  it  'most  powerfdlly 
are  those  of  which  the  central  &ure  is  an 
infinitely  wise  and  powerfol  Legislator, 
whose  own  natore  is  confessedly  inscm- 
tshle  to  man,  bnt  who  has  made  the  world 
as  it  is  for  a  pradenti  steady,  hardr,  endnr- 
ing  nee  of  people,  who  are  neither  fools 
nor  cowards,  who  have  no  particular  love 
for  those  who  are,  who  distinctly  know 
That  they  want,  and  are  determined  to  use 
all  lawful  means  to  get  it.  Some  such  re- 
ligion as  this  is  the  unspoken  deeply  rooted 
eooyictionof  the  8olid,e8tablished  part  of  the 
English  nation.  They  form  an  anvil  which 
b^  worn  out  a  good  many  hammers,  and 
-iill  wear  out  a  good  many  more,  enthu- 
liasts  and  humanitarians  notwithstanding. 

Obviously  this  is  far  from  the 
serene  and  saintly  faith  in  which 
the  Church  seeks  her  ideal.  To  the 
Gospel  Beatitudes  it  adds  another 
very  different  one,  which  might  nin 
thns :  Blessed  are  the  strong  and 
valiant,  for  of  snch  is  the  empire  of 
England.  We  give  no  opinion 
whether  this  can  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt  or 
not,  but  it  is  what  the  greater  part 
of  the  English  believe  in  their 
hearts. 

The  frame  of  mind  towards  the 
great  problems  of  the  world  which 
we  find  throughont  this  chapter  is 
one  of  donbt;  believing  not  much 
in  the  comforts  of  the  past,  and 
veryhttle  in  any  promises  of  the 
ftitnre,  and  seeinglesshope  than  may 
he  seen  by  those  who  will,  yet  not 
<ast  down,  bat  brave  and  stead&st. 
Mr.    Stephen's    concluding     sen- 


tence  is  snch  that  neither  those  who 
abide  by  their  old  beliefs  nor  those 
who  have  found  any  new  one  can 
wholly  take  it  to  themselves.  We 
believe  that  the  intellectnal  phase  it 
represents  cannot  be  permanent. 
But  it  deserves  to  live  for  the 
high«minded  sincerity  which  ani- 
mates it.  If  all  men  went  forth 
thus  to  seek  the  truth,  upright  and 
fearless,  surely  many  more  would 
have  found  it  ere  now. 

These  are  questions  with  which  all  must 
deal  as  it  seems  good  to  them.  Hiey  are 
riddles  of  the  Sphinx,  and  in  some  way  or 
other  we  must  deal  with  them.  If  we  de- 
cide to  leave  them  unanswered,  that  is  a 
choice.  If  we  waver  in  our  answer,  that 
too  is  a  choice ;  but  whatever  choice  we 
make,  we  make  it  at  our  peril.  If  a  man 
chooses  to  turn  his  back  altogether  onGK)d 
and  the  future,  no  one  can  prevent  him. 
No  one  can  show  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  is  mistaken.  If  a  man 
thinks  otherwise,  and  acts  as  he  thinks,  I 
do  not  see  how  any  one  can  prove  that  he 
is  mistaken.  Each  must  act  as  he  thinks 
best,  and  if  he  is  wrong  so  much  the  worse 
fbr  him.  We  stand  on  a  mountain  pass  in 
the  midst  of  whirling  snow  and  bunding 
mist,  through  which  we  got  glimpses  now 
and  then  of  paths  which  may  be  deceptive. 
If  we  stand  still,  we  shall  be  frozen  to 
death.  If  we  take  the  wrong  road,  we 
shall  be  dashed  to  pieces.  We  do  not  cer- 
tainly know  whether  there  is  any  right 
one.  What  must  we  do  ?  '  Be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage.'  Act  for  the  best,  hope 
for  the  best,  and  take  what  comes.  Above 
all,  let  us  dream  no  dreams,  and  tell  no 
lies,  but  go  our  way,  wherever  it  may  lead, 
with  our  eyes  open  and  our  heads  erect. 
If  death  ends  all,  we  cannot  meet  it  better. 
If  not,  let  us  enter  whatever  may  be  the 
next  scene  like  honest  men,  with  no  so- 
phistry in  our  mouths  and  no  masks  on  our 
£ices. 

P.P. 
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A  VISIT  TO  CASHMERE. 
BY  A  CAPTAIN  IN  HER  MAJESTY'S  SERVICE 


I  LEFT  Meernt  on  the  evening  of 
a  liofc  Indian  July,  en  route  to 
Cashmere  with  my  bagga^,  gtuis, 
&o,y  packed  on  a  d&k  carnage.  It 
was  the  rainy  season,  and  the  jour- 
ney was  tedious,  but  not  difficult  as 
far  as  Lahore,  the  farthest  point  to 
which  the  Gmnd  Trunk  Road  was 
finished  then. 

The  principal  places  passed 
through  on  the  road  to  Lahore  are 
Delhi,  Rumaul,  Umballa,  and  Um- 
ritsur. 

Umritsur,  'the  city  of  eternal 
life,'  is  famous  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Sikh  religion,  and  for  its 
Golden  Temple,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  India,  and 
second  only  to  the  Taj  of  Agra.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large 
square  tank  or  artificial  lake,  the 
sides  of  which  are  paved  with 
marble.  A  marble  pathway,  with  gilt 
lamps  and  railings,  leads  from  one 
side  of  the  lake  to  a  marble  platform 
in  the  centre,  on  which  the  Golden 
Temple  is  built.  The  temple  itself 
is  of  the  usual  style  of  Indian  archi- 
tecture, surmounted  by  various 
domes  and  spires,  and  from  half-way 
up  the  walls  to  the  topmost  spire  it  is 
gilt  all  over.  The  walls  and  arches 
are  built  of  white  marble,  inlaid 
with  precious  stones;  and  inside 
the  temple,  under  a  green  velvet 
canopy  embroidered  with  gold,  lies 
the  *  Grunt  *  or  original  Bible  of  the 
Sikhs,  a  very  old  manuscript.  A 
priest  sits  behind  this  book  and 
brushes  away  the  dust  and  flies  with 
a  yak's  tail  all  day,  and  musicians 
play  and  sing  in  the  temple. 

Every  evening  the  *  Grrunt '  is  car- 
ried in  procession  from  the  temple 
to  a  room  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
where  it  is  placed  on  a  bed  for  the 
night,  and  it  is  brought  back  to  its 
place  in  the  temple  at  sunrise. 

In  the  lake  are  some  enormous 
fish,  which  are  considered  holy,  and 


are  fed  by  the  priests.  The  Goven 
ment  have  built  an  aqueduct  h 
which  the  water  is  renewed  froi 
time  to  time.  Visitors  to  the  tempi 
are  obliged  to  take  their  shoes  ofl 
they  are  supplied  with  green  lis 
slippers  instead.  Even  with  this  pn 
caution  they  are  not  allowed  to  cor 
taminate  the  sleeping  place  of  th 
'  Grunt '  with  their  presence. 

At  Lahore  the  bridge  over  thi 
river  Ranee  had  broken  down,  an* 
after  two  days  of  a  forced  delaj 
I  started  in  a  d&k  carriage,  drawi 
by  two  horses  instead  of  one^  as  th 
road  was  so  bad.  After  thirteei 
hours'  hard  work,  driving  much  o 
the  way  through  mud  and  throng] 
water,  we  reached  Wazeerabad,  dia 
tant  twenty-five  miles. 

The  country  between  Lahore  an< 
Wazeerabad  is  very  low  and  flat 
and,  being  almost  entirely  unde 
water,  looked  like  a  dismal  swamp 
I  put  up  at  the  ddk  bungalow  o: 
staging  nouse  built  on  the  banks  o 
the  Chenaub,  and  here  I  heard  th< 
disagreeable  news  that  I  could  no 
get  on  in  any  direction.  The  bridgi 
over  a  branch  of  the  river  Chenaul 
had  been  carried  away,  the  only  boa 
there  had  gone  after  the  remains 
of  it,  and  the  road  to  Sealkote  wai 
impracticable  for  carriages. 

The  prospect  of  living  for  an  in 
definite  time  in  a  house  built,  ap 
parently,  on  a  small  island  in  th< 
middle  of  a  sea,  with  no  companions 
was  not  inviting,  so  I  determinec 
to  ride  to  Sealkote,  twoniy-six  miles 
on  the  d&k  horses,  changing  everj 
six  or  eight  miles. 

The  road  was  up  to  the  girths  ii 
water  nearly  the  whole  way  :  at  one 
time  my  horse  fell  into  a  deep  hol( 
with  his  head  under  water;  he  came 
up  after  a  struggle,  dead  lame, 
which  necessitated  a  walk  of  si^ 
miles  to  the  next  stage.  A  small 
bundle  of  dry  clothes  fieistened  be- 
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hind  the  sfiddle  was  lost.  I  reached 
Sealkote  in  poniiDg  rain,  glad  of 
shelter  and  refreshment. 

These  are  the  pleasures  of  travel- 
Hngin  India  in  the  rainy  season. 

After  two  days  I  started  to  return 
at  c^t  in  a  palanquin,  with  a  hagof 
silrer,  and  a  revolver  to  protect  it, 
for  the  country  was  very  wild. 

At  Wazeerabad  I  found  the  hoat 
hsd  come  hack,  so  I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  my  carriage  on  hoard  and 
vrosa&a.  a  small  rapid  hranch  of  the 
river;  we  were  then  drawn  ahout 
two  miles  hy  bullocks  to  the  main 
rirer,  where  we  took  ship  again. 
The  river  was  some  miles  wide,  and 
Iwfore  starting  to  cross  it  we  were 
»wed  a  mile  or  two  up  the  stream 
^j  the  hank,  so  that  we  should  not 
i  carried  to  leeward  of  our  land- 
Jig  place  the  other  side  by  the 
^ream.  Before  starting,  the  boat 
«^  to  stop  again  to  take  in  native 
[Assengers  and  cattle ;  but  the 
)eople  were  not  content  to  wait,  and 
"an  along  the  bank  in  crowds, 
aking  every  opportunity  of  jump- 
ng  on  hoard,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
rf  the  boatmen  to  keep  them  off, 
ifany  fell  into  the  river  in  the 
cramble,  and  some  had  narrow 
scapes  of  being  drowned.  When 
*^e  did  stop,  the  boat  was  immedi- 
Mj  fiUed  to  the  water's  edge  with 
nen,  women,  children,  cows,  ponies 
^d  donkeys,  so  much  so  that  there 
^  hardly  room  to  stir,  and  more 
ive  cargo  on  board  than  seemed 
[nite  safe.  The  passage  of  the  river 
usually  occupies  about  four  hours, 
"it  at  9  P.M.,  after  twelve  hours, 
^  were  still  a  long  way  from  land. 
^e  were  stuck  on  a  mud-bank,  the 
boatmen  had  made  a  few  feeble 
fforts  to  get  us  off,  but  finding  them 
neffectual  they  had  rolled  them- 
^ves  up  in  their  sheets  and  left 
he  result  to  a  kind  Providence.  I 
"onsed  ^e  boatmen  up  and  sent 
hem  overboard  to  tow,  but  as  they 
^d  make  no  impression  on  the 
Kiat,  it  became  necessary  to  appeal 
0  about  a  hundred  native  gentle- 


men, who  had  come  as  passengers, 
to  lend  their  services  ;  they  showed 
an  evident  reluctance  to  turn  out, 
being  quite  content  to  sit  where 
they  were  for  a  week,  if  their  pro- 
visions would  last,  rather  than  put 
themselves  to  any  inconvenience.  At 
length,  with  a  good  deal  of  persua- 
sion and  a  little  force,  all  hands  were 
got  overboard,  by  a  good  pull  toge- 
ther we  got  the  boat  off,  and  went 
on  for  a  mile,  when  the  boat  again 
grounded.  All  hands  were  turned 
out  again,  but  this  time  without 
success. 

The  shore  was  only  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off,  and  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  make  the  cattle 
swim  for  it.  The  owners  scream- 
ed and  begged  for  mercy,  but  dire 
necessity  made  ^heir  lamentations 
of  no  avail,  and  flailing  on  the 
mass  of  animals  with  sticks  and 
shooting,  we  soon  produced  such  a 
panic  amongst  them  that  they 
thought  they  could  never  get  over- 
board in  time.  Some  of  these 
animals  swam  ashore,  and  others 
were  picked  up  by  small  boats  which 
had  come  to  our  assistance.  This 
was  a  wild  place ;  there  were  no 
Europeans  within  forty  miles,  and 
it  was  rather  a  risk,  sending  the 
property  of  these  people  overboard 
in  sach  an  unceremonious  manner, 
but  thoir  rage  vented  itself  in  noise. 

We  towed  the  boat  thus  lightened 
alongside  the  bank  of  the  river,  but 
were  unable  to  get  to  the  proper 
landing-place,  and  the  carriage  had 
to  be  hoisted  up  a  very  steep  bank 
— a  difficult  business  at  midnight. 
After  some  delay  I  procured  bul- 
locks,  drove  about  a  mile  to  a  small 
native  serai,  and  put  up  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  glad  to  have 
finished  the  day's  journey. 

Next  day  we  reached  Goojerat, 
and  a  comfortable  bungalow.  After 
a  stay  of  one  day,  we  started  for 
Bimbur,  distant  thirty  miles.  After 
a  march  of  fifteen  miles,  and  despair- 
ing of  finding  a  serai  which  ought 
to  have  been  about  half-way,  we 
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tamed  off  the  road  to  a  village,  and 
put  np  for  the  night  in  the  open  air 
in  a  police  jard,  fall  of  pigs,  horees, 
Ac.  We  slept  pretty  comfortably, 
notwithstanding  the  rain,  which 
fell  pretty  freely  daring  the  night ; 
and  next  day  reached  Bimbar 
withoat  accident,  except  that  one 
of  the  h&ggAge  ponies  lay  down  in 
a  river,  and  damaged  some  cigars 
and  ammanition. 

Bimbar  is  a  village  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills 
which  bounds  Northern  India;' it 
belongs  to  theMaharajahof  Cashmir. 
From  Calcutta  to  Bimbar,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1^400  miles,  tliere 
is  not  a  hill  to  be  seen  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  everlasting  flat 
plain,  which  becomes  as  uninterest- 
ing to  the  eyes  in  a  long  journey  as 
the  sea  in  a  voyage.  The  mountains 
rise  abruptly  out  of  this  plain, 
almost  like  a  huge  wall. 

Along  the  route  from  Bimbur  to 
Serinuggur,  fifteen  long  marches 
through  mountains,  the  Maharajah 
of  Cashmir  keeps  coolies  always 
ready  for  travellers :  they  are  paid 
a  regular  fare  of  6d.  a  day,  a  great 
part  of  which  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the.Grovernment,  and  the  coolies 
do  not  probably  realise  more  than 
$d,  each  daily. 

The  first  mardb,  from  Bimbur  to 
Saidabad,  is  very  severe :  it  is  fifteen 
miles,  and  over  a  very  steep  moun- 
tain, which  was  no  joke  in  the  heat 
of  an  Indian  summer,  and  after 
having  been  in-doors  for  three 
months  before.  After  this  march 
there  is  not  much  steep  mountain 
climbing  till  the  last  march  before 
entering  Cashmir  over  the  Pir 
Punjaul  Pass,  as  the  route  follows 
the  course  of  streams,  and  the  ascent 
for  ten  marches  is  very  gradual. 

The  Bimbar  route  is  evidently 
the  great  opening  by  which  this 
range  of  mountains  is  drained,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  it  is  almost  im- 
passable; for  twelve  days  I  could 
never  keep  dry,  having  five  or  six 
river-crossings  in  each  march. 


These  rivers  swell  immensely  ul 
a  very  short  time,  and  run  Bt  Uie 
rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  Hour. 
In  order  to  cross  some  of  them,  we 
had  to  collect  in  a  mass,  fifteen 
coolies  and  myself,  and,  holding 
each  other's  hands,  work  our  -way 
over  with  the  water  up  to  onr 
waists ;  by  this  means,  if  one  or  two 
were  carried  off  their  legs  by  the 
current,  the  others  supported  them. 
Sometimes  we  came  to  a  river  so 
rapid  as  to  be  impassable ;  ive  were 
obliged  to  encamp  opposite  it  till  it 
went  down,  which  it  sometimes  did 
in  a.  few  hours. 

A  native  one  day  crossed  one  of 
these  rivers  by  the  side  of  whic^  I 
was  waiting.  He  had  a  sheep-skin 
sewn  up  everywhere  except  at  the 
neck,  where  there  was  a  small  hole  ; 
having  piled  all  his  clothes  on  his 
head,  and  &stened  them  there,  he 
blew  the  skin  out  to  its  full  extent, 
and  fisistening  the  neck  ap,  lay  across 
it,  and  took  to  the  water ;  he  was 
carried  down  a  good  way  by  the 
stream,  but  landed  safe  on  the  other 
side. 

At  each  halting-place  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  house  for  travel- 
lers; these,  in  some  places,  are 
pretty  good,  but  generally  they  are 
mere  rfielter  from  the  elements, 
and  not  so  good  as  English  oow^- 
houses  or  pigstyes.  The  scenery 
on  this  route,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  very  pretty  spots 
(Baramgulla  for  one),  is  not  very 
remarkable.  The  track  lies  betw^een 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  whieli 
limit  the  view.  At  each  station 
fowls,  eggs,  and  milk  in  abundance 
are  to  be  procured,  but  if  otHer 
things  are  required  the  traveller 
must  take  them  with  him.  There 
is  some  good  fishing  to  be  had  in 
the  rivers ;  I  saw  one  day  a  mahseer, 
weighing  3olb8.,  caught  in  a  small 
river  with  a  rod  and  spoon  bait. 

The  I2i^  march,  on  this  route, 
leads  pver  the  pass  of  the  iHr 
Punjaul ;  the  path  winds  in  a  zig- 
zag manner  up  a  very  steep  motua. 
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tain  and  is  impassable  in  winter, 
becanse  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 
landings  of  the  ascent  in  the  snow, 
aad  it  coold  not  be  ascended  in  a 
straight  line.  The  pass  is  11,400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
mooatains  on  either  side  of  it  are 
higher  and  generally  covered  with 
snow.  On  each  side  of  the  pass  is 
a  peak  abont  300  feet  above  it, 
which  look  something  like  the 
pillara  of  a  gate.  The  valley  of 
Cashmir  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
top,  high  as  it  is,  as  the  windings 
of  the  ravine  down  which  the 
path  mns  hide  it ;  bnt,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  plains  of  India,  which,  though 
th^  most  have  been  100  miles  off, 
were  seen  qnite  distinctlv.  The 
knowledge  that  these  plams  were 
lying  in  a  blazing  hot  atmosphere 
made  the  cold,  firostj  air  of  the 
mountain  all  the  more  refreshing. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  traffic 
between  Cashmir  and  India  on  this 
road,  principally  consisting  of  salt. 
It  is  carried  from  the  plains  to  the 
foot  of  the  PirPnnjanl  on  bollocks, 
and  there  transferred  to  ponies  to 
be  earned  over  the  mountains  into 
Cashmir.  While  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  pass  I  saw  a  number  of 
these  ponies  anrrive  ;  the  drivers  sat 
down  to  smoke,  and  the  ponies  w^re 
immediately  attacked  bv  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  which  came  to 
lick  the  salt-bags ;  the  ponies  were 
ahnost  knocked  down  by  the  sheep 
straggling  to  get  at  the  bags,  and 
some  of  ihe  men  were  kept  busy 
daring  the  halt  driving  the  sheep 
o£  These  ponies  are  wonderfully 
good  animals,  many  of  them  over 
13  hands  high,  and  enormously 
strong.  The  average  price  of  them 
is  frtmi  £2  io«.  to  £$, 

From  the  top  of  the  pass  I  con- 
tinoed  my  romte  down  a  gentle 
descent,  blooming  with  grass  and 
flowers,  to  Aliabad,  a  regular 
Eastern  caravanserai,  where  all  the 
traders  were  in  the  habit  of  stop* 
piqg  for  shelter  for  themselves  and 


their  animals  for  a  night.  It  is  a 
large  square  yard,  surrounded  with 
strong  and  high  walls,  and  entered 
by  a  large  gate  gpiarded  by  sepoys. 
Inside  was  an  animated  scene  for 
these  mountain  solitudes  —  abont 
twenty  different  groups  of  traveUers 
were  sitting  round  as  many  fires, 
some  engaged  in  cooking.  They 
were  principally  great  wild-looking 
Tartars  from  Thibet,  with  curls 
hanging  over  their  shoulders,  and 
clothed  in  coats  of  sheep-skin  with 
the  wool  inside,  or  in  immense 
flowing  robes  tied  with  a  rope 
round  the  waist,  and  enormous 
turbans  on  their  heads.  These  men 
are  la^<6  and  powerful,  nearly  as 
£sdr  as  Europeans,  and  many  of  them 
remarkably  handsome.  They  kept 
np  a  loud  and  animated  conversa- 
tion. Their  ponies  were  picketed 
round  the  vard,  with  their  loads  off, 
enjoying  uieir  evening  feed.  The 
cold  hei*e  was  most  intense ;  it  was 
impossible  to  get  warm  at  night, 
though  there  was  no  frost  or  snow. 

Bound  the  yard  were  great  heaps 
of  locusts  which  had  been  swept 
off  the  ground  —  yellow  insects, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  long,  something  between  a 
grasshopper  and  a  wasp,  but  larger. 
For  several  days  we  had  seen  hosts 
of  these  creatures  fljing  south 
into  India,  where  they  created  a 
partial  famine  this  year.  When 
they  lighted  on  a  corn-field  every 
blade  of  ^reen  would  disappear  in 
a  single  mght.  In  the  distance  a 
cloud  would  appear,  darkening  the 
sun ;  as  it  approached  it  was  seen 
to  be  a  great  flight  of  locusts.  As 
it  passed  over-head  the  ground 
would  be  strewed  with  tired 
stragglers,  and  millions  were 
drowned  in  every  river  they 
crossed.  In  some  places  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  without  tread- 
ing on  them. 

The  next  morning  the  yard  was 
quite  deserted,  all  the  guests  of  the 
previous  evening  having  taken 
their      departure     at     day-break. 
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The  sezt  halimg-place  is  within 
six  miles  of  the  valley,  but  it  could 
not  be  seen  jct,  owing  to  the  peca- 
liar  formation  of  the  hills.  Next 
morniog  we  marched  the  six  miles 
before  breakfast  into  the  valley  to 
a  village  named  Shupayon,  where 
there  is  a  house  for  travellers,  a 
pretty  little  place,  something  like  a 
Swiss  cottage,  two  stories  high,  and 
built  of  wood,  with  ornamental 
carvings  about  the  windows,  which 
are,  however,  destitute  of  glass; 
a  luxury  not  yet  introduced  into 
Cashmir.  I  lay  down  under  a  tree 
while  breakfast  was  being  prepared, 
and  felt  something  fall.  It  was  an 
apple  like  those  at  home,  a  fruit 
never  seen  in  India.  In  the  gar- 
den were  pears,  plums,  and  walnuts, 
the  latter  not  yet  ripe.  After 
breakfast  I  procured  a  pony  and 
rode  to  Ramoo,  the  next  halting- 
place,  distant  lo  miles.  The  weather 
was  delightfal,  and  the  trees, 
grass,  and  flowers  were  quite 
English-looking.  A  great  part  of 
the  road  lay  through  a  wooded  dis- 
trict, and  the  fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  apricots  literally  strew- 
ed  the  I'oad.  The  fruit  grew  wild, 
ready  for  any  one  to  pull  who  felt 
inclined,  and,  though  not  cultivated, 
was  quite  equal  to  garden  fruit  in 
England.  The  pony  continually 
stopped  to  pick  up  the  apples  which 
lay  in  his  path.  At  Kamoo  I  put 
up  in  a  pretty  little  house,  built, 
like  the  last,  in  a  garden  of  fruit 
trees,  a  pleasant  place  ^fter  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  long  march. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cashmir  are 
great  linguists.  Their  country  is 
the  thoroughfare  between  the  Tar- 
tars and  India  ;  they  not  only  have 
a  language  of  their  own,  but  all 
speak  Hindustani  more  or  less,  and 
most  of  them  understand  the  Tartar 
language. 

The  headman  of  the  village 
brought  news  that  there  were  bears 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  got  about 
30  coolies  for  beaters  and  went  out 
to  look  for  one.      They   brought 


us  to  a  place  where  were  a  number 
of  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  fnU 
of  shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  the 
bottom  thickly  strewn  with  fallen 
apples,  plums,  <&c.,  which  the 
bears  feed  on.  In  one  of  tliese 
covers,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  village,  the  beaters  put  up  a 
huge  red  bear,  which  came  cantering 
along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  I 
got  a  downward  shot  at  him  while 
he  was  crossing  a  small  open  space, 
but  missed  him.  It  was  not  an  easy 
shot,  and  the  first  sight  of  a  bear  is 
apt  to  excite  one. 

After  breakfjEtst  I  continued  my 
journey  to  Serinuggur,  24  miles.  It 
i*ained  all  day,  which  made  the  march 
unpleasant.  There  are  no  inns  in 
this  capital,  but  along  the  banks 
of  the  nver  are  a  number  of  small 
houses  at  intervals  of  50  yards, 
given  by  the  Maharajah  free  of 
charge  to  the  English,  and  I  fonnd 
one  of  these  empty  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  first  comer  is  first 
served  with  this  acconmiodation. 
The  houses  are  small,  two  stories 
high,  and  the  floor  of  both  stories 
made  of  mud ;  they  are  very  airy, 
the  windows  being  without  glass  or 
any  substitute  for  it.  The  morn- 
ing after  my  arrival  I  received 
the  customary  present* of  the  Ma- 
harajah to  visitors;  one  very  thin 
sheep,  two  or  three  consumptive 
looking  fowls,  a  pot  of  sugar,  a  pot 
of  butter,  a  pot  of  oil,  a  pot  of  spices, 
a  pot  of  honey,  a  pot  of  ghee,  a  dish 
of  rice,  and  a  dish  of  flour. 

Serinuggur  is  built  along  both 
banks  of  the  river  Jhelum,  and 
contains  80,000  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  diriy;  the 
houses  have  balconies  overhanging 
the  river,  and  there  are  numerous 
flights  of  steps  down  to  the  water 
for  purposes  of  washing,  &o.  The 
city  does  not  extend  far  mland  from 
the  river,  but  it  reaches  two  or  three 
miles  along  the  banks.  The  river 
is  crossed  by  seven  bridge:?  of  a  very 
rough  construction;  the  piers  are 
simply  logs  of  woodlaid  transversely 
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acro68  each  other,  and  shaped  like 
the  bow  of  a  boat  on  the  side  which 
feces  the  current.  The  houses  in 
Sermnggnr  generally  incline  more 
or  less  from  the  perpendicular: 
they  ire  built  principally  of  wood, 
with  AHoe  stone,  and  they  resist  the 
earthquakes  which  they  often  ex- 
perience better  than  more  sohd- 
lookmg  houses. 

Just  below  the  first  bridge  is 
the  Maharajah  Bumbeer  Singh's 
Palace :  it  had  just  been  built  by 
an  Englishman,  and  looks  like  a 
European  house  made  to  suit  the 
native  taste  as  much  as  possible. 
The  front  rises  out  of  the  river,  and 
at  one  side  of  the  house  is  a  large 
open  balcony,  overlooking  the  river, 
where  the  Maharajah  holds  his 
dmbara ;  opening  off  this  balcony  is 
a  long-dimng-room,  where  he  re- 
cdves  English  guests.  To  the  right 
of  the  balcony  is  a  small  temple, 
with  agiMed  dome,  in  which  a  stone 
image  is  kept.  The  palace  is  entered 
from  the  nver  by  a  rude  flight  of 
steps  and  a  small  door.  In  the  rear 
of  the  buildings  is  a  court-yard, 
where  his  guard  of  honour  mounts 
on  great  occasions. 

The  people  of  Serinuggur  delight 
in  balconies,  where  they  sit  and 
anoke,  looking  down  on  the  liver. 
These  are  oft^  highly  ornamented 
with  carved  wood,  and  give  apretty 
and  striking  appearance  to  the  town 
u  seen  froia  a  boat  on  the  river. 
Theinhahitantflseemtobe  an  intel- 
ligent and  diligentrace,  and  the  shops 
of  various  trades  are  numerous; 
^^aang  the  principal  are  the  gold  and 
silTcr  smiths,  and  they  work  won- 
derfaUy  considering  they  work  the 
i^i^e^oold.  The  papier-mlU;he  trade 
employs  numbers  ;  their  principal 
^^o^ukti  for  it  is  from  the  English 
^^itors.  It  is  all  done  by  the  hand, 
ttid  involves  a  great  deal  of  work 
*i>d  pttience. 

1  pidd  a  visit  to  the  French  shawl 
^Bevehant,  the  onlv  European  agent 
^  Cashmir  shawls  in  the  country. 
He  snpphes  the  natives  with  pat- 


terns and  has  shawls  made  to  order ; 
he  gives  them  also  the  colours, 
some,  as  mauve  and  magenta,  ready 
made.  The  natives  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  know  how  to  make 
these  dyes,  but  the  Frenchman  keeps 
the  secret.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  traveller  to  get  a  good  shawl 
in  Cashmir. 

'  Pashmeena '  is  a  kind  of  down 
which  grows  between  the  hair  of 
most  of  tlie  wild  deer  and  goats  of 
Cashmir.  What  is  used  in  the 
mauufacture  of  shawls  is  collected 
from  tame  goats  in  Thibet,  which 
are  plucked  for  it  at  certain  times 
of  the  year;  it  resembles  eider-down, 
and  makes  the  softest  and  most 
beautiful  cloth  in  the  world.  As 
this  cloth  is  very  expensive,  and  all 
the  work  of  the  shawls  is  done  by 
the  hand,  they  are  worth  a  great 
deal,  and  though  they  cost  from 
8oZ.  to  20ol.  each  in  the  country, 
the  workmenare  by  no  means  highly 
paid  for  their  time  and  labour.  A 
shawl  which  costs  140I.  in  England 
would  cost  about  Sol,  in  Cashmir, 
after  the  taxes  which  the  Maharajah 
levies  on  it  had  been  paid.  Very  few 
shawls  are  sold  in  England  now; 
the  majority  find  their  way  to  France 
and  Russia.  The  Maharajah  has  a 
magnificent  state  tent  made  entirely 
of  these  shawls. 

The  river  Jhelum  runs  right 
through  the  valley  of  Cashmir  and 
communicates  with  large  lakes 
branchiug  off  in  all  directions ;  con- 
sequently most  of  the  traffic  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  boats,  and,  as  every  one  in 
Seriijuggur  keeps  a  pleasure  boat, 
there  are  always  a  great  number  to 
be  seen  on  the  river.  The  boats  are 
all  flat-bottomed  and  built  on  the 
same  principle ;  the  cargo  boats  only 
differ  from  the  pleasure  boats  in 
size;  the  former  can  carry  large 
cargoes  with  a  small  draught  of 
water.  Coming  down  the  river 
they  are  allowed  to  float  with  thi 
current,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of 
about    three  miles  an    hour,   and 
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going  tip  tlwy  are  towed  by  men 
walking  on  the  bank.  There  are 
no  wheeled  carriages  in  the  country 
to  interfere  with  their  trade.  The 
owner  of  a  boat  lives  on  board,  with 
his  feunily,  and  when  the  boat  is 
hired  it  makes  no  difference  in  his 
domestic  arrangements,  and  his  wife 
and  children  assist  in  the  nayigation. 
A  large  com'mnnity  of  men,  with 
their  families,  live  all  their  Hyes  on 
the  river  in  this  manner.  The 
rowers  do  not  use  oars,  but  a 
kind  of  paddle ;  they  sit  with  their 
faces  the  way  they  are  going,  and 
use  their  paddles  without  rowlocks. 
The  Maharajah's  state  boat  has 
a  kind  of  throne  under  a  scarlet 
awning  in  the  centre ;  and  when  on 
the  river  he  sits  with  his  principal 
officers  of  state  standing  round 
him  :  his  boat  is  very  large,  and  is 
propelled  by  about  eighiy  rowers. 
The  English  Resident  is  supplied 
with  one  of  these  boats  by  the  Ma^ 
harajah,  and  is  allowed  forty  rowers 
free  of  charge. 

At  intervals  all  the  way  down 
the  town  are  floating  frames  moored 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  with  ca* 
bles.  On  these  are  built  little  rooms, 
divided  one  from  another,  each 
frame  containing  six,  and  they  serve 
as  bath-rooms  for  the  inhabitants. 

The  Jhelum  is  liable  to  sud- 
den floods  after  rain  in  the 
mountains,  and  there  are  several 
backsets  and  canals  running  from 
the  river,  which  are  nearly  dry  in 
dry  weather,  and  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son serve  to  carry  off  a  good  deal  of 
the  superfluous  water  of  a  flood. 
One  of  these  canals  leaves  the  river 
just  above  the  town  and  enters  it 
again  just  below,  forming  a  boun- 
dary to  that  side  of  the  city. 
Another  communicates  with  the 
lake,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  small  portion  only  of  this  lake  is 


a  sheet  of  open  water ;  by  far  the 
largest  part  is  filled  with  vegetatioB 
and  floating  islands,  through  ifvhich 
passages  of  clear  water,  resembling 
roads,  are  cut  by  boats  constantly 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  in 
all  directions.  The  floating  islands 
are  very  curious  ;  some  are  suffi- 
ciently large  and  solid  to  bear 
cultivation.  They  are  kept  from 
saiHng  about  by  a  number  of  long 
poles  driven  through  them  into  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  There  are 
many  little  islands  floating  about, 
some  not  larger  than  a  boat ;  they 
look  quite  solid,  but  an  adven- 
turous person  trying  to  get  on  one 
would  probably  find  himself  up  to 
the  chin,  his  legs  having  gone 
through  a  hole  into  the  lake  below. 
Large  tracts  of  the  lake  are  co- 
vered with  the  wataslily  of  Cash- 
mir.  They  are  very  beautiful 
flowers,  and  resemble  a  peony  ;  the 
leaves  are  circular  and  of  all  sizes, 
up  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  They 
lie  flat  on  the  water  in  such  quan- 
tities as  quite  to  conceal  it,  and  the 
birds  run  over  them.  There  is 
also  a  white  water-lily,  a  very 
pretty  flower,  but  quite  snu^, 
and  not  at  all  like  the  red  kind. 
The  lotus  grows  in  great  quan- 
tities on  this  lake;  it  is  a  small 
yellow  flower,  with  a  heart-shaped 
leaf,  the  leaf  is  considered  sacred  in 
Cashmir,  and  it  is  one  of  the  sym- 
bols stamped  on  the  coins  of  the 
country.^  On  the  lakes  are  great 
numbers  of  curious  birds,  some  of 
them  peculiar  to  the  country.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year  ducks  and 
geese  in  numbers  come  down  fix>m 
file  lakes  of  Thibet.  On  the  borders 
of  the  lake  are  two  or  three  of  the 
Bajah'sgardens  andsummer  palaces. 
The  Shalumagh  consists  of  three 
rooms,  surrounded  by  a  veraaidi^, 
and  is  striking  neither  in  size  nor 
in  architecture,  though  it  is  prettily 


*  These  coins  bear  also  the  letters  I.H.S.  The  die  for  imporessing  them  was  made  hy 
a  European,  who  inserted  these  letters,  the  meaning  of  which,  it  is  to  be  presmned, 
tht  Mohammedans  there  are  ignorant  of. 
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built  and  part  of  it  is  composed  of 
a  raiiier  liandsome  black  marble, 
found  in  Casbmir.  It  is  built  in, 
the  centre  of  a  garden  by  no  means 
well  kept^  but  abounding  in  fruit 
trees,  and  containing  some  yery  fine 
chenars  and  planes.  Tbere  is  a 
great;  fair  beld  annually  at  a  vil- 
lage the  opposite  side  of  tbe  lake 
from  Serinuggur :  it  is  an  important 
festiYid,  and  is  attended  by  great 
numboB  of  people.  We  bad  a  row 
of  some  two  or  tbree  bours  to  tbe 
Tillage,  and  the  lake  presented  a 
very  gay  scene  from  tbe  numerous 
boats  carrying  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Serinnegur  in  their  holiday  clothes 
to  the  fair.  In  one  boat  was  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  tbe 
Casbmir  Gbvemment,  seated  on 
cushions  and  attended  by  his  ser- 
vants; he  was  dressed  in  a  light 
bine  robe,  with  a  shawl  round  his 
waist,  a  large  snow-white  turban 
on  bis  head,  slippers  embroidered 
with  gold  on  his  feet,  and  the  snake 
of  a  silver  hookah  in  his  mouth. 
In  another  boat  was  a  group  of 
dancing  girk,  in  gaudy  dresses  of 
scarlet,  blue,  or  white  silk,  witJi 
ganze  veils  on  their  heads,  partly 
concealing  tbe  lumps  of  gold  which 
hung  in  a  row  over  their  fore- 
heads. These  girls  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  musicians,  who  play 
on  strange-looking  musical  instru- 
ments. Another  boat,  surrounded 
hy  a  screen  of  crimson  cloth,  carried 
the  wives  of  some  strict  Mussulman, 
vl^  never  allow  themselves  to  be 
seen  in  public.  In  one  large  cargo 
hoat  six  or  seven  officers  had  united 
all  their  crews  and  appeared  with 
forty  rowers.  An  occasional  race 
between  two  boats  caused  great 
excitement;  the  crews  worked  their 
best,  assisting  themselves  by  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  voices,  while 
the  gentlemen  in  the  boats  excited 
them  with  frantic  gestures  and 
imHmited  promises  of  reward.  The 
village  where  the  fair  is  held  is  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  we 
landed  by  washing  st^>s.    A  great 


orowd  had  collected,  but  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  traffic,  except  in 
fruity  which  was  disf^yed  for  sale 
in  great  quantities,  and  sweetmeats, 
which  were  being  made  by  chaldron- 
fuls,  on  extempore  fires  Ht  in  the 
street.  Besides  these  attractions,, 
there  were  some  hairs  from  the  head 
of  Mahomet  exhibited  in  the  mosque 
to  an  admiring  crowd,  and  there 
was  a  child  whose  head  was  as  big 
as  ihree  mens'  heads  put  together* 
It  was  considered  holy  on  account 
of  its  misfortune,  and  its  Mends 
were  receiving  money  from  the 
charitable  who  came  to  see  it.  The 
lake  part  of  tha  scene  was  the 
prettiest,  and  looked  very  lively; 
many  boats,  containing  gaily-dressed 
people,  were  rowing  up  and  down, 
the  women  indulging  in  tea,  which 
is  considered  a  great  luxury  in 
Casbmir,  and,  on  account  of  its 
prioe  and  scarcity,  is  drunk  only  by 
the  best  society. 

The  men  and  women  of  Casbmir 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  two  religions  of 
the  country — the  Pundits,  or  high 
casta  Hindoos,  and  the  Mussul- 
men.  These  two  classes  are  quite 
distinct  from  each  other  in  their 
customs,  manners,  and  dress.  Tbe 
Punditaai  women  are  by  fiir  the 
handsomest  and  fiiirest  in  coxn^ 
plexion :  they  have  regular  features, 
and  are  scarcely  darker  than 
Europeans.  Their  dress  is  peculiar 
and  picturesque;  a  loose  gown  of 
scarlet  cloth  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  white  scarf,  the  sleeves  wide 
and  turned  up  half-way  to  the 
elbows  with  white:  round  their 
heads  a  band  of  red  doth,  which 
is  covered,  except  on  the  forehead, 
by  a  white  veil  banging  half-way 
down  their  back.  They  wear  no 
shoes  or  stockings;  and,  though 
they  do  not  pierce  their  noses  and 
ears  for  jewels  like  the  Mussulman 
women,  they  wear  gold  ornaments 
hung  over  their  heads  by  chains 
either  fastened  to  the  hair  or  passing 
over  the  head.    The  Pundit  women 
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have  no  objection  to  be  seen,  and 
walk  about  with  their  faces  un- 
covered ;  the  higher  class  of  Mussul- 
man women,  on  the  contrary^  never 
s^ow  theu'  faces  to  be  seen,  and  they 
wear  in  the  streets  a  small  round 
cushion  on  their  heads,  from  which 
a  curtain  haugs  down  all  round, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  small  shower  baths  with  the 
curtains  drawn.  The  lower  class  of 
Mussulman  women  do  not  hide  their 
faces ;  they  have  to  work  for  their 
living,  and  are  too  poor  to  indulge 
in  such  fancies.  They  are  generally 
darker  and  not  so  good  looking  as 
the  Pundits,  and  their  dress  is  more 
like  that  of  Indian  women.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  boats  are  all 
Mussulmen;  the  women  do  their 
regular  work  at  the  paddles  the 
same  as  the  men. 

The  fishing  in  the  Jhelum  is  very 
good,  and  is  strictly  preserved,  and 
any  native  found  fishing  is  sent  to 
gaol;  it  is  not  preserved  from 
sporting  motives,  but  because  the 
Hindoos  believe  that  the  soul  of  the 
late  Maharajah  entered  a  fish  when 
he  died.  European  officers  are 
allowed  to  fish,  except  in  that  part 
of  the  river  opposite  the  palace,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  it.  is  supposed 
the  late  Maharajah  likes  to  stay. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with 
mahseer  and  a  kind  of  trout,  which 
are  caught  from  one  pound  to  thirty 
pounds  in  weight.  Under  the  bridges 
of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  little 
ripple,  these  fish  may  be  seen  all  day 
long  rising  at  minnows,  which  jump 
out  of  the  Water  in  shoals  to  escape 
them.  A  favourite  way  of  fishing  is 
with  a  spear  with  a  handle  alx>ut 
twelve  feet  long ;  the  fisherman  stands 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  which  is 
•quietly  paddled  about ;  when  a  fish 
rises  within  reach  he  strikes  at  it. 
A  beginner  at  first  misses  every 
time;  but  after  a  little  instruction 
and  practice,  a  great  many  can  be 
speai^,  from  3  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  in 
weight. 

Serinuggur   is    famous    for    its 


mulberry  trees,  of  which  there  are 
great  numbers ;  and  the  mulberries 
when  ripe  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Everything  seems  to  feed  on  them  ; 
the  bears  prefer  them  to  any  other 
fruit ;  the  cattle  eat  them,  and  so 
do  the  half-starved  dogs,  which 
abound  everywhere ;  the  fish  lie 
under  the  trees,  and  rise  at  the  fruit 
as  it  falls  into  the  river  from  over- 
ripeness.  There  are  two  or  three 
Italians  at  work  introducing  silk- 
worms into  the  country:  as  the 
climate  is  so  good,  and  the  mul- 
berry trees  so  abundant,  it  ought 
to  be  a  profitable  speculation.  The 
poplar  avenues  are  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  scenery  here,  and 
look  remarkably  handsome ;  there 
are  several  of  them,  and  one  has 
900  trees  on  one  side  and  800  on 
the  other,  planted  quite  close  to 
each  other.  The  country  about 
Serinuggur  is  subject  to  floods, 
caused  by  the  sudden  swelling  of 
the  river  from  mountain  streams. 
One  of  these  happened  some  years 
ago,  and  the  people  rowed  down 
the  poplar  avenues  in  boats.  An 
Englishman  marked  the  height  of 
the  flood  on  one  of  the  trees,  but 
the  tree  grew,  and  if  the  flood  had 
been  as  high  as  the  mark  now  is 
it  would  have  been  something  Hke 
a  second  deluge. 

The  tailors  enjoy  a  flourishing 
trade  in  this  country,  though  from 
the  small  value  of  labour,  their 
pay  is  what  in  England  would  be 
considered  wretched.  All  kinds  of 
woollen  cloth  are  very  cheap,  from 
the  number  of  sheep  kept  on  the 
mountains,  and  a  suit  of  serviceable 
woollen  clothes  made  up  costs  about 
eight  shillings. 

Every  day  a  gardener  belonging 
to  the  Maharajah  comes  round  with 
a  present  to  the  English  of  what- 
ever fruit  is  in  season,  which  he 
brings  in  a  water-lily  leaf. 

This  year  the  valley  was  visited 
by  very  severe  earthquakes;  the 
people  rushed  out  of  their  houses 
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in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
several  houses  were  thrown  down 
in  the  city.  The  staircase  of  one 
of  the  English  houses  was  shaken 
down,  and  a  lady  jumped  ont  of  the 
upperwindow,  a  very  dangerous  leap, 
vhicb,  howerer,  she  accomplished 
without  accident.  The  Maharajah 
M  from  his  palace  to  his  tents, 
and  the  Fakirs,  or  priests,  reaped  a 
rather  rich  harvest  from  his  super- 
stitions fears.  They  prophesied 
concerning  the  dajs  when  earth- 
quakes would  happen,  but  one  of 
them  pointed  too  clearly  to  a  par- 
ticular day:  the  earthquake  did 
not  take  place  up  to  time,  and  the 
false  prophet  was  heavily  fined  and 
disgraced. 

&  excursions  in  the  country 
eyerything  has  to  be  carried  on  the 
men's  hacks.  Provisions  can  always 
be  bought  in  the  valley,  but  in  the 
monntams,  which  are  uninhabited, 
thejmust  be  carried,  and  served 
ont  to  the  men  every  day.  The 
ordinary  number  of  coolies  required 
for  tent  and  baggage  is  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  and  to  carry  food  for  all 
these  men  on  an  expedition  of  any 
length  in  the  hills  requires  several 
more  men.  I  reduced  the  fifteen 
men  to  five,  by  having  a  new  tent,  bed, 
&c.,  made  or  a  much  lighter  descrip- 
tion than  they  can  be  bought.  The 
table,  chair,  and  camp  bed  were 
made  of  a  very  light  wood,  which 
is  to  be  procured  there  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  pur|)ose.  The  tent 
had  two  upright  poles  and  a  ridge 
pole,  made  of  the  light  wood,  and 
only  i^  inch  in  diameter.  The 
pegs  were  made  of  a  very  hard  wood, 
and  were  turned  in  a  lathe.  Made 
in  this  way  they  were  strong 
enough,  though  only  as  thick  as 
a  man's  finger.  The  tent  itself 
was  made  of  woollen  cloth,  double 
thickness.  It  was  much  lighter 
than  canvas,  cooler  in  hot  weather 
and  warmer  in  cold,  and  it  kept  the 
rain  out  very  well.  The  tent  was 
between  7  and  8  feet  high,  and  the 
same  in  length  and  width.     The 


ordinary  load  of  a  coolie  is  forty 
pounds ;  the  tent,  poles,  and  pegs 
scarcelv  weighed  twenty  pounds^ 
and  with  the  light  chair  and  table 
did  not  make  up  a  complete  load. 

Having  finished  the  preparations 
for  a  shooting  expedition,  I  hired  a 
large  boat  to  go  down  the  river  to  the 
Wullah  Lake,  distant  about  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  voyage  took  a  day 
andnight;  but  the  boats  though  slow 
are  comfortable.  The  traveller's- 
bed  is  placed  in  the  centre  under 
the  awning,  a  small  table  is  set  up 
near  it  with  lamps,  books,  &c.,  and 
the  meals  are  cooked  in  an  earthen- 
ware fireplace  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  boat.  The  Wullah  Lake  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  the 
scenery  on  the  mountams  which 
surround  it  is  magnificent.  A  large 
surface  of  water  round  the  margin 
of  the  lake  is  covered  with  water- 
lilies,  lotus,  and  other  water  plants, 
and  numbers  of  birds  feed  amongst 
this  vegetation :  the  prettiest  is  the 
lotus  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  mag- 
pie, with  a  brown  metallic- coloured 
body,  white  wings,  and  a  golden 
crest.  The  open  water  in  the  centre 
of  the  lake  is  about  five  miles  broad^ 
and  extends  in  length  as  &r  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  The  constant  storms 
which  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains make  it  rather  dangerous  to 
cross  the  lake  in  the  country  boats, 
which  draw  so  little  water,  and  if 
the  least  wind  is  blowing  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  the  boatmen  venture. 

On  the  sides  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  and  high  above  the  level 
of  the  valley  is  a  distinct  water- 
mai'k,  which  can  be  plainly  dis- 
tinguished all  round.  In  former 
ages  the  valley  of  Cashmir  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  vast  lake, 
which  was  drained  by  a  passage 
forced  through  the  mountains  to 
the  south,  through  which  the  river 
Jhelum  now  runs.  The  passage  is* 
very  curious ;  in  many  places  it  is 
almost  narrow  enough  to  jump 
across,  and  the  river  rushes  through 
it  at  a  tremendous  pace,  broken  by 
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a  mmiber  of  waterfalls.  This 
-wtttermark  on  the  monntains  is 
only  a  line  of  more  luxuriant  ve- 
getation than  the  rest,  caused  by 
the  mud  washed  upon  the  shores 
of  the  lake  when  it  reached  that 
height.  The  wash  left  behind  by 
the  falling  waters  acted  as  manure 
to  the  soil. 

We    landed    at    the  village    of 
Bindapore,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,    and    procured    coolies    and 
marched  to  Erin,  a  village  about  five 
miles  off,  situated  in  a  narrow  val- 
ley, which  is  a  fiamous  place  for  bears . 
The  lower  parts  of  the  valley  are 
foil  of  every  kind  of  fruit  growing 
wild,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
afford  a  dense   cover,  from  which 
the  bears  come  out  every  morning 
and  evening  to  feed,  retreating  to 
their  strongholds  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  We  pitched  our  tents  in  a  small 
enclosure,  at  one  side  of  which  was 
a  little  stream,  about  three  inches 
deep,    of   clear    water.       In    the 
evening  a  storm  of  rain  came  on, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  we  had  reason 
to  regret  our  choice  of  a  camping- 
ground,   for  the  little  stream  had 
swollen   to   a  rushing  torrent :    it 
soon  burst  its  banks,   and   in  an 
instant  our  tents  were  a  foot  deep 
in  water.      We   piled  everything 
we  could  on  the  beds,  and  set  to 
work  to  try  and  turn  the  water  off. 
After    an   hour's   hard   work,    as- 
sisted by  some  country  people  who 
<3ame  to  save  their  corn,  and  by  a 
liberal  use  of  straw,  which,  to  our 
astonishment,  the  natives  produced 
from  the  trees,  where  they  had  it 
piled  up  ready  for  such  an  emer- 
gency,  we  managed  to  turn    the 
stream  to  a  certain  extent  and  get 
our  tents  comparatively  dry.     We 
passed  the    night    in    an  uncom- 
fortably damp   state,   but  the  next 
morning    was   beautiful,   and    the 
stream  had  gone  down  to  its  ori- 
ginal size  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen. 
We  had  some  sport  with  bears 
here.     When  one  was  seen  on  the 
mountain  we  started  for  a  fatiguing 


stalk,  which  generally  ended  in.  the 
bear  giving  us  the  slip,  though 
sometimes  we  had  better  luck. 
After  a  few  days,  we  struck  our 
tent*5  and  proceeded  seveial  marches 
to  a  mountain  called  '  Haramoh,' 
which  is  the  highest  of  the  range 
close  to  the  lake.  « It  has  a  massive 
square  top,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  in  the  rainy  season  espe- 
cially looks  most  imposing,  the 
top  being  always  covered  with  a 
thick  panoply  of  clouds.  We  as- 
cended nearly  to  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  after  being  delayed  nearly 
a  whole  day  by  a  torrent  which 
was  quite  impassable  without  a 
bridge.  We  made  one  by  cutting 
down  an  immense  ^  tree  -which 
overhxmg  the  stream;  it  fell  with 
its  head  resting  the  other  side,  and 
we  got  across  with  some  difficulty. 
We  were  disappointed  in  the  sport 
we  expected  :  the  rain  poured  in- 
cessantly every  day,  and  drove  the 
wild  animals  to  shelter  in  the 
thickest  jungles. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  vegetation  of  these  mountains 
is  a  kind  of  birch  tree :  when  the 
rough  outside  bark  is  taken  ofl^  ten 
or  twelve  layers  of  very  thin  smooth 
bark  are  found,  which  can  be  cut 
off  in  large  flakes  of  any  width,  and 
the  length  of  the  circumference  of 
the  tree.  This  serves  the  natives  for 
paper,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are 
used  for  writing,  and  for  the  other 
purposes  for  which  we  use  paper. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  monntains 
are  vast  forest  solitudes,  the  stillness 
only  broken  by  the  occasional  call 
of  a  deer  or  some  other  wild  animal ; 
they  are  uninhabited,  and  seldom 
visited  by  man,  except  on  rare 
occasions  by  a  shepherd  or  a  sports- 
man. The  trees  are  of  enormous 
size,  and  everywhere  immense 
trunks  are  lying  as  they  have  fallen, 
in  all  stages  of  decomposition. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  go  out  in  the 
rainv  months,  and  we  soon  got  tired 
of  uie  incessant  wet,  and  after  a 
few    days    started    to    return    to 
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Serinnggar,  where,  at  all  eyents, 
we  were  certain  of  fine  weather. 
Thongh  it  rains  a  good  deal  in 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  ahnoet 
constantly  in  the  mountains  dtiring 
tiie  monsoon,  there  is  very  seldom 
a  shower  in  Serinnggnr.  The  rea- 
son seems  to  he  that  the  city  is 
sufficiently  near  the  monntains  for 
all  the  donds  that  form  over  it  to 
be  drawn  away,  while  the  rain  falls 
in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  which  is 
too  far  from  the  mountains  to  he 
affected hy  their  power  of  condcusing 
the  vapour. 

When  the  weather  improved  I 
started  for  an  excursion  up  the  river. 
The  tent  was  pitched  in  a  valley 
stretching  far  into  the  hills,  and 
branching  amongst  them  in  all 
directions.  As  the  weather  was  very 
fine  there  was  much  hotter  shooting 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  heauty 
of  the  view  from  the  mountains, 
especially  at  sunrise,  when  the  white 
pcaiks  idl  round  the  valley  were 
gradoallv  lighted  up  with  brilliant 
colours  from  the  rising  sun,  and  as 
the  mist  gradually  rose,  the  whole 
valley  appeared  stretched  out  like  a 
map;  the  atnaosphei'e  was  beautifully 
clear,  and  the  river  could  be  seen 
-winding  its  way  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley,  about  seventy 
miles,  like  a  stream  of  silver.  All 
the  lakes  of  Cashmir  were  plainly 
visible,  and  the  villages  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  groves  of  fruit 
trees  which  surrounded  them. 

Numbers  of  beautifal  birds  flew 
about  the  trees.  They  were  of  all 
colours  of  the  rainbow :  the  prettiest 
were  the  mango  birds,  of  a  bright 
yellow  and  brown,  doves  of  quieter 
colours,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
an  the  bulbul  of  Cashmir,  the 
body  and  tail  jet  black  and  the 
wings  a  bright  scarlet.  One  evening, 
after  a  long  stalk  up  the  side  of  a 
difficult  mountain,  I  got  within  200 
yards  of  two  large  black  bears  feed- 
ing amongst  the  trees.  Their  sense 
of  smell  is  very  acute,  though  they 


are  dull  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  I 
had  a  long  scramble  to  get  to  lee- 
ward of  them.  I  crept  to  within  50 
yards,  up  a  place  as  steep  as  the 
side  of  a  house,  through  brushwood, 
and  taking  a  steady  aim  from  behind 
a  stone  at  the  brute's  shoulder,  fired. 
He  rolled  over  and  conmienced  tear- 
ing the  ground  with  his  claws  and 
bellowing  like  twenty  bulls.  I  lay 
jperdu  behind  the  stone,  and  when  he 
turned  fired  the  second  bullet,  which 
hit  him  also.  He  roared  louder  and 
louder,  making  a  great  noise,  and  I 
had  to  lie  close  till  he  set  off  at  a 
slow  pace  down  the  hill.  Bears  are 
very  plucky,  and  if  they  catch  sight 
of  anyone  when  wounded,  will  at- 
tack him  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ; 
it  is  dangerous  to  show  oneself,  but 
one  is  pretty  safe  hidden  behind  a 
stone  to  leeward.  The  sportsman 
should  never  leave  himself  without 
a  loaded  barrel  or  two  to  fire  in  case 
of  emergency.  I  had  made  sure  of 
getting  this  bear,  but  they  carry  a 
great  deal  of  shot,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  his 
tracks.  They  led  us  a  long  way  over 
very  difficult  ground,  and  night 
came  on  while  we  were  still  a  long 
way  from  the  tent,  which  was  in  the 
valley  below.  We  had  to  sleep 
where  we  were,  under  the  lee  of  large 
stones.  It  was  an  uncomfortable 
night ;  the  rain,  the  noise  of  a 
thunderstorm,  and  the  melancholy 
howling  of  a  leopard  on  the  hill  side, 
made  sleep  almost  impossible. 

At  daylight  we  resumed  the  track 
of  the  bear,  which  led  us  down  into 
the  valley  close  to  a  village  :  we  were 
unable  to  find  him,  but  he  was  found 
afterwards  by  some  of  the  villagers, 
dead.  After  some  days'  shooting 
here,  I  started  for  a  valley  called 
Lolab,  at  the  farther  end  of  Cash- 
mir ;  I  went  down  the  river  in  a 
boat,  but  before  coming  to  the  lake, 
I  landed  and  marched  along  the  top 
of  a  low  range  of  mountains  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  river,  in  hopes  or 
getting  a  shot  at  the  twelve-tine 
deer.    They  are  like  the  red  deer  of 
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Scotland,  bat  a  good  deal  larger. 
They  come  down  from  the  higher 
ranges  ofinonntains  abontSeptember, 
and  afford  good  sport.  They  feed 
on  low  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
are  flat  and  the  sides  not  steep. 
These  hills  are  covered  with  a  fine 
green  turf,  with  groaps  of  large 
trees  scattered  about.  Few  parks 
could  rival  in  beauty  or  in  fine  trees 
these  spots,  which  owe  nothing  to  art. 

The  deer  have  a  loud  and  peculiar 
call :  the  hunter  listens  for  this,  and 
if  the  stag  is  not  alarmed  by  noise  or 
smell,  generally  succeeds  in  stalking 
near  enough  to  get  an  easy  shot.  I 
arrived  a  tew  days  too  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  deer  were  not  yet 
calling,  so  I  descended  the  mountain 
to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  crossed 
to  the  other  side,  and  landed  at  the 
foot  of  another  range  of  mountains, 
which  bounded  the  lake.  Halfway 
up  the  mountain  were  a  few  acres  of 
land  covered  with  a  crop  of  Indian 
com,  which  was  just  ripening,  and 
in  which  the  bears  did  great  mischief 
every  night.  They  never  appeared 
in  the  daytime,  but  at  night  they 
were  very  bold,  and  would  hardly 
move  out  of  the  way  of  a  native, 
while  the  torches,  which  generally 
Mghtened  them  away,  were  quite 
ineffectual  here.  I  determined  to 
try  and  get  a  shot,  and  took  up 
my  post  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  la- 
bourer's hut  till  the  darkness  set  in. 
It  was  rather  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  some  of  the  people  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  before : 
the  children  seemed  particularly 
astonished  at  the  apparition. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  bears 
could  be  plainly  heard  feeding 
amongst  the  com,  so,  tying  a  piece 
of  white  cotton  on  the  sight  of  the 
gun,  I  crept  about  the  field  trying 
to  see  them.  For  a  long  time  we 
could  tell  by  the  noise  that  there 
were  two  bears  feeding,  sometimes 
not  fiirther  off  than  five  yards ;  but 
the  night  was  so  dark,  there  being 
no  moon,  and  the  crops  so  thick,  we 
could  not  get  a  sight  of  them.      At 


last  I  saw  a  black  shadow  in  a  xaore 
open. spot  that  I  thought  was  a- 
bear,  so  taking  as  good  an  aim  as 
I  could  I  fired  both  barrels,  and 
took  to  my  heels  like  a  lampHgliter, 
for  a  wounded  bear  is  a  dangerous 
customer.  We  could  not  tell  whether 
he  was  hit  or  not,  but  both  bears 
rushed  up  the  hill  into  the  wood  ; 
they  were  heard  again  at  work  in 
the  com  1 5  minutes  afterwards,  but 
it  was  evidently  too  dark  to  iJiink 
of  shooting  one,  and  we  retired  to 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
The  torches  which  the;  people  use 
to  drive  away  bears  and  to  give 
themselves  light  are  pieces  of  the 
wood  of  a  particular  kind  of  fir  tree^ 
which  bums  when  green,  giving  a 
beautifully  clear  and  bright  flame. 
This  wood  well  supplies  the  place  of 
oil  and  candles,  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  too  poor  to  buy. 

In  the  morning  we  crossed  the  range 
of  hills  which  separates  the  valley  of 
Lolabfrom  the  lake ;  the  view  of  this 
little  valley,  which  is  about  1 2  miles 
long  and  4  broad,  from  the  top  of  the 
range,  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  the 
most  fertile  spot  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  Cashmir,  and  the  rich  crops, 
which  were  just  being  gathered  in, 
made  the  valley  the  colour  of  gold. 
The  splendid  trees,  the  villages  sur- 
rounded by  walnut  groves,  for  which 
this  district  is  famous,  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  the  base  of  which  were 
covered  with  thick  forests,  made  a 
beautiful  pictore. 

The  finest  English  fruits  could  be 
pulled  by  any  one  who  wished  ;  vines 
grew  round  forest  trees,  and,  bunches 
of  grapes  hung  among  the  top 
branches  at  a  great  height  from  the 
ground.  Unfortunately  the  people 
are  not  so  well  off  as  they  might  be  : 
they  live  under  an  oppressive  go ver- 
ment,  and  the  taxes  amount  to  more 
than  half  the  produce  of  the  land. 
Government  officers  were  collecting 
taxes  in  the  valley,  and  I  heard  from 
the  fieirmers  that  at  harvest  time  the 
collectors  claim  nominallv  half  the 
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produce,  which  in  reality  is  nearly 
two  thirds,  as  they  use  different 
weights  firom  the  people.  There 
are  stone  hooses  in  different  places, 
where  all  the  com  thus  collected 
is  stowed,  to  be  sold  for  the  go- 
Terament:  the  small  portion  left 
the  ftnner  affords  a  miserable  profit 
fiir  his  year's  labour. 

There  are  numbers  of  bears  in 
dii3Talley,^attracted  by  the  walnuts, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond,  but 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  cover 
they  are  very  difficult  to  get  at.  I 
managed  to  secure  one  near  a  vil- 
kge  where  a  man  had  been  killed 
a  few  days  before  by  a  bear. 

Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
TaDey,  before  taking  to  the  moun- 
tains again  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
careasQpply  of  provisions  for  several 
days.  The  headman  of  the  village 
said  he  had  none  to  spare,  and  re- 
fused to  give  any.  This  delayed  us 
nearly  a  day,  but  at  last  he  thought 
better  of  it  and  gave  us  a  supply, 
and  we  started  late  in  the  evenings. 
The  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  to  supply  provisions  arises 
puily  from  their  being  so  badly 
treated  in  the  matter  of  payment 
by  the  servante  of  Englishmen. 
The  Englishman  always  pays  hand- 
somely for  what  he  gets,  but  in 
isaiiy  instances  the  money  is  di- 
vided between  his  own  servants  and 
the  sepoy  who  is  always  sent  with 
Europeans,  while  the  unfortunate 
native  gets  little  or  nothing.  They 
are  afraid  te  complain,  and  look 
^wiih  sospicion  on  the  next  traveller. 
P&Tinent  should  never  be  left  to 
servants,  and  travellers  should  take 
measaree  to  prevent  the  servante 
making  the  villagers  give  up  the 
money  after  they  have  been  paid. 

The  range  of  mountains  we  had 
ascended  were  very  beautifrd;  they 
were  covered  with  green  turf,  inter- 

rd  with  wood,  the  air  was 
and  exhilarating,  though  ra- 
ther cold,  and  the  view  of  the  snowy 
moontaiiis  towards  Thibet  was  per- 
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fectly  splendid.  From  amongst  these 
rose  the  Nango  Parbat  mountain, 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  in 
the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  28,000 
ibet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it 
is  1 2,000  or  13,000  feet  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc,  and  it  has  never  been 
ascended,  nor  could  any  one  live 
in  so  rarefied  an  atmosphere  as 
that  which  surrounds  the  top.  The 
shooting  on  these  mounteins  was 
good,  but  we  had  not  much  time  to 
spend  on  theuL  One  morning,  we 
saw  from  the  tent  a  brown  bear 
and  two  cubs  feeding  on  an  ad- 
joining mountain.  After  two  or  three 
hours'  stelking,  I  got  within  a  hun- 
dred yards ;  carefully  creeping  along 
the  ground,  I  reduced  the  distance 
to  fifty  yards  and  got  a  good  shot 
with  the  rifle.  The  cubs  scuttled 
away  at  the  sound,  but  the  old 
bear  fell  after  running  a  few  yards. 
She  was  a  large  beast,  with  a 
beautiful  coat  of  long  silky  fur,  un- 
like the  black  bears,  whose  hair  is 
short  and  coarse.  We  secured  the 
skin  and  some  of  the  bear's  grease, 
and  left  the  carcase,  as  another  bear 
was  reported  in  sight,  intending  to 
get  the  rest  of  the  grease  next  day. 
After  a  very  long  and  difficult  stalk, 
over  ground  almost  too  steep  to 
clamber  over,  I  got  within  range  of 
the  bear,  an  enormous  brown  fellow 
with  a  splendid  coat.  He  was  feed- 
ing in  a  hollow  behind  a  rock,  and 
I  thought  I  could  get  closer.  I 
left  the  shikari  behind,  and  taking 
a  rifle,  I  crawled  along  the  ground 
for  eighty  yards,  and  reached  the 
stone,  behind  which  I  had  seen  him. 
I  looked  over  and  there  he  was, 
looking  as  big  as  a  Hon,  and  only 
five  yards  off.  I  had  to  wait  two 
or  three  minutes  to  get  steady,  and 
taking  a  good  aim,  I  fired  at  his 
shoulder.  I  saw  the  ball  strike  him, 
and  jumped  up  thinking  he  was 
killed.  He  rolled  over  but  got  up 
again,  and  I  fired  the  second  barrel, 
hitting  him  again.  However,  he 
went  off*.     It  was  very  dangerous 
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to  bIiow  myself  witli  nothing  in  the 
gun,  for  wounded  bears  generally 
attack,  and  the  red  ones  are  the 
most  ferocious,  but  this  one  was  too 
much  frightened  by  the  sudden 
apparition  so  close  to  him.  We 
followed  him  for  a  long  way,  but 
lost  him,  which  was  very  provoking 
after  so  close  a  shot.  On  the  way 
back  to  the  tents  we  saw  the  car- 
case of  the  first  bear :  it  had  been 
completely  devoured  by  kites  and 
eagles,  and  nothing  was  left  but 
the  skeleton.  We  passed  the  last 
night  on  these  hills  in  a  snow- 
storm, which  threatened  to  blow 
the  little  tent  over  a  precipice,  on 
.  the  edge  of  which  it  was  pitched. 
In  the  morning  we  marched  to  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  where  we  pro- 
cured a  boat  which  took  us  to  Se- 
rinuggur  in  a  day  and  night. 

One  of  the  log  bridges  of  Seri- 
nuggur  had  broken  down  from  old 
age,  and  half  the  bridge  had  fallen, 
carrying  with  it  the  wooden  shops 
built  on  the  sides.  The  inhabitants 
never  think  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  but  are  content  to  wait  till 
they  fall  of  themselves.  The 
beams  supporting  this  bridge  had 
been  half  broken  through  the  whole 
summer,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  bridge  must  have  £Eillen  before 
long.  There  were  several  people 
killed  by  the  accident. 

Serinuggur  contains- a  number  of 
Mohammedan  mosques :  the  bells 
ring  every  evening  at  sunset,  when 
the  muezzin  sounds  over  the  town. 
The  priests  call  the  faithful  to 
prayers  from  the  roofe  of  the 
mosques. 

The  people  are  oppressed  by  the 
Maharajah  and  his  ministers.  Gash- 
mir  has  always  been  a  Mohammedan 
country  since  there  have  been  any 
records  of  it.  The  English  Govern- 
ment sold  it  to  the  mmily  of  the 
present  Maharajah,  which  was  an 
injustice  to  the  people,  for  their  new 
ruler  was  not  only  of  a  different 
country,  but  of  a  religion  the 
members  of  which  have  always  been 


bitter  enemies  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans. 

The  country  is  famous  for  its 
pasturage  and  its  cattle,  wliich 
should  be  a  source  of  wealth.  The 
cow,  however,  is  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  Hindoos,  and  there  is  a  penal  law 
against  their  being  killed  for  food  ; 
consequently  the  herds  of  cattle  are 
only  kept  for  their  milk,  and  many 
who  are  now  almost  starving  would 
be  well  off  if  this  law  were  repealed. 
One  day  I  stopped  a  man  in  the 
streets  who  was  being  taken  to  jail 
in  irons  by  two  sepoys,  to  find  out 
what  he  was  accused  of.  He  "was 
going  to  prison  for  killing  a  covr 
for  beef.  Sheep  are  allowed  to  be 
killed  for  food,  but  every  now  and 
then  an  order  comes  out  from  the 
government  prohibiting  the  killing 
of  sheep  on  a  partioukr  day,  ana 
often  for  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether. As  no  notice  is  given  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  mutton  on 
these  days,  and  the  only  substitute 
is  fowls,  which  the  Hindoos  con- 
sider unclean  animals,  and  take  no 
notice  of. 

Every  day,  at  a  particular  hour, 
a  most  discordant  noise  from  the 
temple  at  the  Palace  might  be 
heard.  This  w%s  the  priest  waJdng* 
up  the  stone  idol  to  give  him  hia 
evening  feed.  Food  is  placed  be- 
fore it  twice  a  day  in  this  man- 
ner, which  is  a^rwards  eaten 
by  the  priests,  to  prevent  waste. 
The  Fakirs,  or  priests,  go  about 
almost  naked,  their  haor  hanging^ 
in  long  uncombed  looks,  and  their 
bodies  covered  witii  white  and 
flame-coloured}  paint,  and  the 
more  mad  or  idiotic  they  are,  or 
pretend  to  be,  ihe  holier  they  are 
considered.  They  are  much  given 
to  eating  bang  and  opium,  and  under 
the  influence  of  these  drugs  they 
sometimes  get  up  the  most  frantio 
excitement. 

One  nightihe  town  was  awakened 
about  2  A.M.  by  heavy  guns  firing 
close  to  Serinuggur,  with  quite  a 
startling  effect^   the  sound  rever- 
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beratiiig  throngh  the  mountains. 
It  tamed  out  to  be  a  salute  fired 
in  honour  of  a  god's  birthday.  It 
waa  ahrajB  firod  on  that  night 
when  the  moon  rose  over  the  ho- 
rizon. 

The  people  make  no  secret,  at 
least  to  Englishmen,  of  their  dis- 
Uke  to  their  own  goyemment,  and 
one  often  hears  the  wish  expressed 
Uist  the  English  would  take  pos- 
session of  Cashmir.      Mj   shikari 
told  me  that  the  Maharajah  had 
sent  a  party  of  sepoys  round  the 
hiUa,  the  winter  before,  to  the  dif- 
ferent shikaris,  and  had  taken  all 
the  heads,  horns,  and  fdrs  of  wild 
animalfl  they  found.    This  was  a 
heavy  tax,  as   th^  Hye    by  the 
chase;    but  the   Iteharajah  hates 
these  people  because  they  encourage 
sportsmen  to  come  to  me  country. 
The    Mahannah    raises   his  taxes 
chiefly    in  the  winter,  when   fo- 
reigners are  not  allowed  into  the 
country.      To  use  my  informant's 
own  words,    'In  the  presence  of 
your  honours  he  wants  nothing  and 
atka  for  nothing.'    No  subjects  of 
tfieMaharajah  are  permitted  to  leave 
yie  country,  and  a  native  of  India^ 
if  he  gets  into  the  valley,  is  not 
allowed  out  again  unless  he  can  get 
an  Englishman  to  pass  him  out  as  a 
servant.  Cashmir  is  so  securely  shut 
in  by  high  mountains  that  there  are 
onfy  two  or  three  passes  out  of  the 
country.     These  are  well  guarded 
by  sepoys,  who  stop  eveiy  one  try- 
ing to  escape,  and  send  &em  back 
prisoners  to  Serinuggur. 

I  took  an  Indian  merchant  who 
was  stopped  inihe  pass  through  as 
JOf  servant,  which  ^saved  him  from 


going  to  prison.  I  packed  up,  and 
started  for  the  plains  vid  Pir  Pun- 
jaul  Pass  towaids  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. I  halted  the  first  night 
at  Bamoo;  and  the  next  day,  my 
last  in  Oashmir,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  kill  a  fine  black  bear. 

I  was  posted  in  a  deep  ravine, 
which  thirty  beaters  were  driving ; 
when  they  got  pretty  close  to  me  a 
tremendous  shouting  commenced, 
which  evidently  meant  they  had 
seen  something.  The  noise  broke 
out  several  times,  and  I  sat  a  long 
time  anxiously  watching  for  the 
bear.  A  last  a  man  came  to  say 
that  a  great  bear  was  lying  in  its 
den,  and  would  not  get  up.  The 
beaters  had  made  all  the  row  they 
could  within  five  yards  of  him,  and 
were  afraid  to  go  any  nearer.  I 
took  a  smooth  bore  in  preference  to 
a  rifle,  and  was  led  up  to  the  bear, 
who  was  lying  under  a  bush,  with 
his  nose  between  his  paws,  and 
without  any  intention  of  moving 
for  any  one.  I  went  within  five 
yards  and  fired ;  he  bounded  out 
with  a  great  roar,  and  I  fired  ikie 
second  barrel,  and  ran  up  the  hill, 
preceded  by  all  the  beaters.  We 
need  not  have  run  away,  for  he  had 
only  gone  a  few  yards,  and  lay 
dead,  shot  through  the  heart.  He 
was  the  largest  bear  I  had  seen,  and 
a  peculiar  Iloman  nose  made  him 
look  as  fierce  as  possible. 

I  remained  long  enough  here  to 
preserve  the  head  and  skin,  and 
then  ascended  the  mountain  lead- 
ing to  the  Pir  Punjaul  Pass,  and 
looked  for  the  last  time  on  this 
beautifiil  httle  country  amongst  the 
mountains. 
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ris  but  a  few  years  ago  since 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  gaye  scan- 
dal to  sincere  men,  by  strictures  on 
Bisbop  Colenso,  whom  be  censured 
for  foobsbly  telling  to  tbe  vulgar 
wbat  it  was  better  for  the  wise  to 
keep  to  themselves.  In  consequence, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  was  incited  to 
write  a  tract,  entitled  Ti-uth  versus 
Edification^  in  favour  of  an  honest 
and  open  avowal  of  one's  beliefs, 
especiallj  on  the  most  fundamental 
and  vitfd  matters  of  religion.  In 
the  present  book  Mr.  Arnold  has 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  in 
his  pre£Gu;e  declares  that  the  time 
has  come  to  speak  out.  He  does 
not  explain  why  such  utterances 
were  premature  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  easily  understood  that 
Tie  was  not  then  ripe ;  but  as  the 
times  were  ripe,  and  other  men 
were  ripe,  they  did  not  deserve  his 
rebuke :  and  we  must  accept  this 
book  as  virtually  an  apology  to 
Bishop  Colenso,  though  his  name, 
we  believe,  is  not  found  in  it. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Arnold  has 
assumed  the  open  front  which  alone 
is  worthy  of  him  and  the  only  fitting 
example  for  the  present  need.  No 
man  of  ordinary  eood  sense  can  see 
the  chaos  of  opmions  around  ns 
concerning  religion,  alike  among 
the  specially  emicated  and  among 
those  attached  to  special  churches, 
without  qonfessing  that  dissimula- 
tion can  do  nothing  but  prolong 
confusion,  mistake,  and  pernicious 
discord.  Hence  we  welcome  every 
sincere  and  complete  avowal,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  deep-hearted ; 
and  in  spite 'of  the  much-to-be- 
regretted  weaknesses  pervading  this 
volume,  we  gladly  proclaim  that  its 
direct  aim  is  morally  sound  and 
noble.  The  stream  is  turbid,  no 
doubt ;  but  when  it  has  run  a  little 
fikrther,its  superfluities  will  subside. 


and  healthful  water  remain.  In 
short,  the  book  is  a  vehement  pro- 
test for  inward  and  outward  good- 
ness, against  ecclesiasticism  and 
fBtlse  science  calling  itself  theolo^- 
cal.  He  follows  unawares  in  we 
steps  of  a  vehement,  perhaps  a 
fanatical,  evangelical  Irish  clergy- 
man, who  cried  out:  'My  brethren  ! 
it  is  the  Devil  who  turned  religion 
into  divinity.'  Happily  Mr.  Arnold 
is  not  so  original  as  he  seems  to 
think  himself.  Scores  of  voices 
have  for  years  been  complainings 
that,  by  trying  to  fotind  moralitj 
upon  an  inspired  Scripture,  ecclesi- 
astics do  their  worst  to  prepare  a 
public  wreck  of  morality  in  tliose 
who  cannot  accept  their  artificial 
system. 

In  any  quotations  we  may  liave 
to  make,  we  shaU  try  to  bring  to  a 
minimum  the  author's  technicali- 
ties, such  as  are  hidden  in  the 
words  'method,'  'secret,'  'sinreet 
reasonableness,'  'not ourselves,'  &o, 
A  few  words  here  may  be  in  place. 
The  Latin  phrase  Religion  undoubt- 
edly in  its  origin  meant  Reflection, 
afterthotigM,  being  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  hOufxiay  tvQv^iov^ 
vrvward  thought;  whence  it  naturally 
came  to  mean  a  scruple^  a  misgiving : 
so  that  the  opposite  of  religious  was 
unscrupulous,  reckless;  hence  IMjr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  word  '  religion  *  did 
not  in  itself  imply  any  belief  in  a 
Grod  or  Gods.  Nevertheless,  in  al- 
most imiversal  acceptation,  it  is 
identified  with  dprjffKela,  as  in  our 
translation  of  St.  James's  Epistle  ; 
so  as  to  express  '  devoutness  to  some 
unseen  Power.'  But  Mr.  Arnold 
puts  a  sense  of  his  own  on  religion, 
viz.  morality  touched  hy  emotion, 
'Theology'  he  employs  to  mean 
the  sham  science  of  religion,  which 
he  also  stigmatises  as  theosophy 
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and  metaphjeic.  For  action,  deeds, 
i^orks,  bdaTionr,  he  prefers  to  saj 
Conduct,  meaning  generallj  '  goM, 
condnct,'  and  sometimes  produces 
harshness  and  obscurity  by  omitting 
the  distinctive  epithet.  Further, 
he  objects  strongly  to  the  proper 
name  Jehovah,  and  translates  it, 
The  Eiemal,  We  think  it  is  so 
translated  in  a  French  version,  and 
see  no  particular  objection  to  it. 
But  Hebrew  Lexicons  distinctly 
show  that  the  accurate  meaning  is, 
He  who  exists;  so  that  Hhe  Self- 
existing  '  seems  to  be  really  a  closer 
rendering.  Mr.  M.  Arnold  avoids 
this  evidently  because  it  sounds 
metaphvsical ;  and  it  is  his  hypo- 
thesis that  the  Hebrew  religion  bad 
nothing  metaphysical  in  it.  More- 
over, he  is  pleased  to  accept  the 
representation  that  Moses  intro- 
duced the  term;  yet  the  Book  of 
Genesis  represents  Abraham  as 
using  it,  and  it  cannot  be  traced 
lustoricaJly  higher  than  David  and 
Samuel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
known  that  'law  (Yaho)  is  the  name 
of  a  Syrian  Grod,  undoubtedly  the 
same  word  as  the  Hebrew  Yahwey 
which  was  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  word  which  we  now  write 
Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew  vowels  of 
Adcnai^  Lord.  Bishop  Colenso  re- 
gards it  as  certain,  that  the  name 
was  borrowed  fix)m  the  Syrians. 

Mr.  M.  Amold^s  book  is  in  part 
a  protest  against  the  men  of  exterior 
science ;  who,  because  of  their  dis- 
belief in  the  miraculous  side  of 
Christianity  and  Judaism,  unduly 
depreciate  and  lay  aside  the  Bible : 
indeed,  he  professes  (p.  126)  to  re- 
itore  the  use  of  the  Bible  to  such 
persons.  But  his  main  protest  is 
against  the  recent  episcopalian 
treatment  of  Trinitiyrian  doctrine, 
and  the  creed  of  the  Evangelicals 
in  and  out  of  the  Anglican  pale. 
The  use  of  Scripture-texts  by  Pro- 
testants, High  and  Low,  as  a  foun- 
dation for  a  religious  science,  he 
rejects  as  monstrous  ignorance  and 
absurdity.    Apparently  it  is  his  in- 


tense disgust  at  these  two  classes 
which  mcJces  vinegar  trickle  over 
so  very  many  of  his  pages.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  a  man  who 
talks  so  much  of  sweetness  can  have 
managed  to  steep  his  pen  in  such 
monotonous  sourness ;  how  one  who 
extols  seriousness  can  mix  such  ex- 
cess of  flippancy  with  the  gravest 
topics;  how  one  who  surveys  the 
field  of  thought  from  a  loftier  plane 
can  descend  into  such  pettinesses 
of  jangling.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  in  so  doine  he  should  become 
often  unjust  to  his  opponents.  But 
for  this,  we  would  gladly  have 
passed  by  this  disagreeable  side  of 
the  book  unnoticed. 

It  has  often  been  said  that,  with 
the  Greeks  and  Hindoos  theology 
was  a  part  of  physical  science,  rising 
out  of  the  search  after  a  First  Cause, 
which  they  called  God.  Indeed, 
before  any  systematic  science  could 
arise,  poetical  fan<^  extravagated 
in  this  field,  and  held  up  for  worship-  < 
gods  with  no  trustworthy  moral 
character.  Mr.  Arnold  does  not 
go  closely  into  this  matter,  but 
hints  at  the  immoralities  of  religion 
rising  out  of  want  of  earnestness^ 
and  lays  great  stress  on  the  tendency 
of  the  Aryan  raced  to  pass  off 
'  metaphysics  '  as  religion  (pp.  118- 
121).  This  may  easily  be  over^ 
stated ;  but  few  will  deny  that  the* 
tendency  burst  out  to  a  baneful 
extent,  alike  in  the  Christian  con- 
troversies concerning  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  as  also  in  the 
speculations  and  disputes  of  the 
European  schoolmen.  In  this  line 
of  tradition  our  learned  theoloey 
has  descended  to  us.  Free  thought 
would  have  broken  loose  in  the- 
Anghcan  clergy  long  before  now, 
in  proportion  as  skill  in  criticising 
ancient  literature  advanced,  and 
other  science  dawned  on  Europe ;  had 
not  the  ruthless  and  stupid  inertia 
of  statesmen  oppressed  the  Church. 
Of  that  we  shall  have  more  to  say. 
Mr.  M.  Arnold  wishes  to  recall 
us  to  the  noWer 
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Bible,  in  eacli  Testament.    He  nses 
a  right  of  freely  selecting  whatever 

g leases  him  best  in  the  Hebrew 
criptares,  and  calls  the  author 
*  Israel,'  who  eminently  developed 
a  religion  nntinotnred  by  meta- 
physics, and  profitable  for  men  of 
onr  time  and  of  every  time,  as 
Ghreek  sculpture  to  the  students  of 
that  art  everywhere.  From  end  to 
end  of  the  volume, he  extols  'Israel' 
for  his  love  of  righteousness  ;  which 
he  supposes  to  have  culminated  in 
the  golden  age  of  David,  and  to 
have  declined  by  the  time  that  the 
89th  Psalm  was  written  (p.  67). 
The  true  meaning  of  religion  (says 
he)  is  morality  touched  with  emotwih 
(p.2i).  He  is  quite  aware  that 
such  religion  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Hebrews,  and  quotes 
from  Sophocles,  (Ed/ip.  Tyr,  a  pass- 
im which  he  thus  translates  (p. 
23) :  'Oh  that  my  lot  might  lead 
me  in  the  path  of  holy  innocence  of 
thought  and  deed,  the  path  which 
august  laws  ordain,  laws  which  in 
i;he  highest  heaven  had  their  birth, 
neither  did  the  race  of  mortal  men 
beget  them,  nor  shall  obUvion  ever 
put  them  to  sleep.  The  power  of 
-God  is  mighty  in  them,  and  groweth 
not  old.'  It  may  surely  be  ob- 
"sei^ved,  that  this  is  something  more 
-than  morality  touched  with  emo- 
tion ;  nay,  it  is  touched  with  de- 
voutness,  touched  by  a  reverent 
recognition  of  God  who  ordains 
holy  law.  Should  we  not  rather 
say  that  morahty  becomes  spiritual 
when  it  is  loved  and  its  opposite  is 
passionately  hated,  but  becomes  re- 
ligiom  when  the  idea  of  an  ordain- 
ing God  is  superadded  ?  To  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  is  to 
•be  spiritual ;  but  if  such  emotion 
is  possible  to  an  Atheist,  it  is  not 
'  religious '  in  the  popular  sense, 
hut  only  in  the  etymological. 

It  would  seem  that  all  the  schools 
derived  from  Socrates,  whether 
Platonic,  Peripatetic,  or  Stoic, 
maintained  this  inward  and  spiri- 
tual element    of  morality.    Thus 


Aristotle  (Nus.  Ethics,  i.  9)  «83f«! 
'  The  life  of  good  men  is  in  itself 
pleasant :  for  each  man  is  pleased, 
according  to  his  taste,  and  ikek 
taste  is  for  justice  and  virtae.  To 
other  men  pleasures  are  in  internal 
discord,  because  unnatural;  but 
those  who  love  nobleness  have 
pleasure  in  the  things  pleasant  hj 
nature.  Such  are  virtuous  deeds. 
Hence  the  life  of  these  men  needs 
not  pleasure  as  an  appendage,  hut 
has  the  pleasure  in  itself.  In  faet, 
no  one  would  call  a  man  jnst  who 
did  not  delight  in  just  deeds;  nor 
liberal,  who  did  not  del%ht  in  li- 
bend  deeds ;  and  so  on.  Therefore 
(to  generalize),  the  man  is  not  good 
who  does  not  delight  in  goodneas.' 
But  without  some  sense  of  a  Holy 
God  approving  or  disapproving,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  inward 
emotion  becomes  fervent.  Among 
Epicureans,  who  denied  all  conoem 
of  the  QodB  for  human  doings,  we 
beheve  that  no  trace  of  internal 
striving  after  moral  excellence  or 
grief  for  failure  appeared,  however 
amiable  they  might  be. 

Manifestly,  to  do  right  and  to  love 
righteousness,  come  earlier  in  time, 
and  are  higher  in  importance,  iAan 
to  form  a  theory  or  systematic  view 
of  morality.  But  who  will  say  that, 
therefore,  the  latter  is  superfluous 
or  unimportant  ?  Nay,  with  Ui. 
M.  Arnold,  we  have  to  ask.  What  is 
right  ?  The  *  righteousness  *  which 
is  loved  by  its  early  votaries  is  al- 
most necessarily  partial  and  inade- 
quate, precisely  because  they  have 
no  theory,  and  no  systematic  thought 
concerning  it.  With  active  and 
enlarging  intellect,  the  idea  d 
righteousness  and  duty  expands  it- 
self; insomuch  that  it  becomes  pos- 
sible for  a  later  sciolist,  who  speca- 
lates  without  acting,  justly  to  cen- 
sure the  conduct  of  great  ancient 
worthies.  This  very  thing  has  he- 
fallen  Arnold's  '  Israel,'  whom  the 
enlightened  modems  censure  and 
deride  as  rude,  violent,  and  bloody. 
In    the     infancy,^  <of.,^dvili8ation, 
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border-Daticms  are  apt  to  be  unable 
to  tnist  one  another,  or  to  look  On 
peace  as  anything  bat  a  temporary 
anmstioe ;  and  the  role  of  conduct 
to  Ae  foreigner  is  not  the  same  as 
to  one's  own  people.  What  Thncj- 
dides  makes  the  Athenians  say  of 
the  Lacedflsmonians  may,  -with  more 
or  kss  trath,  be  said  of  the  fore- 
most nations  of  Europe,  especi&lly 
in  ^ose  dealings  which  are  beyond 
the  restraint  of  European  diplo- 
macy :  *'  Among  themselves  they  are 
generally  yirtuous ;  bnt  towards 
foreigners  l^ey  acconnt  what  is 
pleaumt  honoarable,  and  what  is 
oonTenient  jnst.'  We  have  no  rea- 
flCHi  to  think  that  the  pions  king 
David  was  aware  that  his  ferociiy 
against  Moabites,  AmmoMtes,  and 
Edomites  was  at  all  wrong;  of 
course  it  did  not  hurt  his  conscience 
that  he  had  six  wives  at  once :  but 
sh^  we,  with  modem  censors,  infer 
that  his  religion  was  foolish  pnling, 
frfn^jiofigm^  or  hypocrisy?  Mr.  M. 
Arnold  will  not  so  judge.  Bather, 
let  ns  compare  it  to  a  St.  Bernard 
or  a  St.  Lonis,  who  stirs  up  a  cru- 
sade in  which  thousands  must 
pensh  miserably,  and  supposes  that 
hereby  he  is  doing  to  6k>d  faithful 
service.  Or  agidn,  compare  it  to 
an  honourable  English  squire,  a 
kindty  and  worthy  man,  who  inflicts 
endless  tortures  on  innocent  ani- 
mals by  iron-toothed  traps,  and  in 
his  wgovt  wounds  beautifhl  birds, 
and  destines  them  to  lingering 
death.  His  mind  is  not  opened  to 
the  rights  of  animals,  as  neither 
were  ancient  men  to  the  rights  of 
foreigners  and  of  women«  In  order 
to  correct  these  intellectual  errors, 
and  define  *  righteousness'  more  ac- 
curately, intellectual  and  systematic 
thought  is  needful:  but  we  must 
not,  therefore,  esteem  knowledge  as 
higher  than  practice.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  not  amiss  to  adduce  the 
testimony  of  the  friar  Carpini,  am- 
haesador  frcon  the  Pope  to  the  dy- 
nasty  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  Tartars.    Their  ferocity 


Was  horrible.  *The  slaughter  of 
other  people,'  he  says,  *  is  accounted 
a  matter  of  nothing  to  them.'  In 
his  travel  over  the  'land  of  Co- 
mania,'  a  vast  plain  watered  by  four 
great  rivers,  the  Dnieper,  the  Don, 
the  Volga,  and  the  Yaik,  he  found 
the  whole  country  strewn  with 
skulls  and  bones  of  the  recently 
vanquished  Gomanians.  The  same 
melancholy  spectacle  continued  to 
present  itself  in  the  land  of  the 
'  KangittaB,'  who  had  met  a  similar 
feite.  He  also  describes  the  Tartars 
as  very  drunken,  yet  he  sums  up 
their  character  as  follows  :  They 
are  most  enduring  of  hunger: 
*  After  having  spent  a  day  or  two 
without  a  morsel,  they  sing  and 
are  merry  as  if  they  had  eaten 
their  belKes  full.  They  are  more 
obedient  to  their  lords  and  masters 
than  any  other  clergy  or  lay-people 
in  the  whole  world.  They  seldom 
or  never  fiJl  out  among  themselves ; 
and  as  for  fightings  and  brawlings, 
they  never  happen  among  them. 
There  be  in  a  manner  no  conten- 
tentions  among  them,  and  although 
they  use  commonly  to  be  drunken, 
yet  they  do  not  quarrel  in  their 
drunkenness.  One  of  them  ho- 
noureth  another  exceedingly,  and 
bestoweth  banquets  very  fwniliarly 

and  liberally No    one    of 

them  despiseth  another,  but  helpeth 
and  furthereth  him  as  conveniently 
as  he  can.  They  are  so  honest  that 
the  doors  of  their  huts  and  waggons 
are  left  constantly  open,  and  the 
use  of  locks  and  bars  is  unknown. 
The  rules  of  modesty  are  scarcely 
ever  violated,  even  in  words. 
Whatever  is  given  them  in  charge 
whensoever  and  wheresoever,  be  it 
to  fight  or  to  lose  their  lives,  they 
obey  without  any  gainsaying.  But 
to  other  nations  the  said  Tartars 
be  most  insolent,  and  they  scorn 
and  they  set  at  nought  all  other 
persons  whatsoever,  ignoble  or 
noble.  Towards  other  nations  also 
they  use  profound  dissimulation,  &c. 
4c.-i»o  doubt  as  |he  s^orj^^^ 
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the  salmon.  Yet  snch  a  people 
with  so  narrow  a  range  of  applied 
morals  may  have  sonnd  consciences 
and  a  love  of  'righteousness/ 
Systematic  study  of  morals  soon 
becomes  essential  to  every  advan- 
cing nation. 

When  we  pass  to  religion,  Mr. 
M.  Arnold  correctly  observes  that 
the  human  imagination  colours  its 
conception  of  Ood  with  various 
extrabeliefs  (aberglaube).  We  are 
forced  to  speak  in  metaphor  concern- 
ing that,  which,  being  unique,  has 
no  human  language  appropriate  to 
it ;  hence  we  *  throw  out '  phrases 
which  do  but  suggest  approximate 
views  of  the  vast  Being,  whom  we, 
as  it  were,  touch  on  one  side,  but 
cannot  folly  know.  Out  of  this, 
perhaps  inevitably,  a  mythology  or 
theology  grows  up,  different  in  each 
isolated  nation ;  and  when  the  '  ex- 
trabeliefs '  become  traditional,  they 
are  revered  from  childhood  on  a 
par  with  that  core  or  essence  of 
religion  which  alone  is  rightfully 
sacred.  Multiplied  experience  proves 
their  tendency  to  supersede  it ;  so 
that  the  more  there  is  of  theology 
(or mythology),  the  less  there  is  of 
true  religion.  It  is  evidently  quite 
innocent  in  pious  people  to  revere 
the  shell  equally  with  the  kernel  of 
their  religion ;  and  to  suppose  the 
shell  to  be  the  roots  out  of  which 
the  kernel  or  firuit  springs.  This 
was  precisely  the  case  with  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Whately ) , 
who  used  this  very  comparison : 
'  People  want  the  fruits  of  Christian 
conduct  without  the  characteristic 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
they  call  odious.  This  is  just 
as  wise,  as  to  say  you  wish  for 
the  flower  or  fruit  of  a  plant  without 
its  dirty  roots, ^  It  is  natural  for  one 
who  has  never  seen  '  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit '  separate  from  what  he 
has  received  traditionally  as  funda- 
mental doctrine,  to  suppose  that 
they  are  inseparable.  But  when 
the  case  is  presented,  then  the  test 


is  applied  to  the  votary,  for  better 
or  worse.  If  we  accept  the  accounts 
in  the    Acts  of  the   Apostles,  we 
have  a  historical  instance;  but  if 
otherwise,  a  convenient  illustration. 
Certain  Christian  Jews  (it  seems) 
believed   that  Gentiles  could   not      ' 
receive   the    Holy  Spirit  withoat 
first  becoming  converts  to  their  ce- 
remonies ;  but  when  Peter  attested 
the  fact  iiiat  the  Spirit  had  fallen 
on   them,  they  laid  aside  bigotry, 
and  said  :  *  Then  hath  Glt)d  granted 
to  the  Gentiles  also  repentance  unto      ^ 
life.'     Contrast  an  English  reality : 
we  must  not  name  the  respectable 
dignified  clergyman  who  has  printed 
in  a  sermon  the  following,  especially 
as  we  are  forced  to  quote  from  me- 
mory :    *  My  brethen  (said  he),  we       , 
may  probably  often  have  been  struck      { 
with  surpnse  at  the  many  apparent 
virtues  and  graces  of  conduct,  vrith 
sentiments  i£at  seem  to  be  spirituai, 
in  those  who  are  called  Unitarians ; 
and  indeed  it  might  even  seem  that 
they  are  on  the  whole  hetter  men 
than  those  who  have  an  orthodox 
creed;    but  we  must  believe  that 
Satan,  the  prince  of  liars,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  very  elect,  purposely 
suspends  and  lessens  his  temjptations 
in  their  case,  so  as  to  produce  the 
semblance  of  virtue  and  religion, 
which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  them, 
while  they  are  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them.'     Here  he  chose 
to  trust  to  the  letter  of  his  book, 
and  his  own  power  of  interpreting- 
it,  rather  than  to  the  spiritual  facts 
before  his  eyes :  he  saw  '  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  and  attributed  them 
to  Satan!    Might  we  not,  in  New- 
Testament  language  call  this  a  sin 
against  the    Holy   Ghost?     What 
becomes    of  the   test,    *By    their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them'  P     We 
would-  wish  to  suggest  to  Mr.  M. 
Arnold  (what  we  think  he,  on  con- 
sideration, will  approve),  that  he 
should  limit  his  censures  to  those 
who,  rather  than  believe  their  own 
intellectual  theology  to  be  in  error^ 
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blind  ih^  eyes  to  the  virtne  of 
others,  and  explain  it  away  as  mere 
I  semblance.  He  avows  tenderness 
I  towards  popular  and  nnleamed  or- 
thodoxy ;  but  that  does  not  appear 
to  hit  the  critical  matter.  We  may 
here  qnote  his  unshrinking  denun- 
ciation of  the  error  he  is  attacking, 
p.  344: 

Learned  religion,  the  pseudo-science  of 
dogmatic  theology,  merits  no  such  indul- 
gence. It  is  a  sepazable  accretion,  which 
nerer  had  any  business  to  be  attached  to 
Christianity,  never  did  it  any  good,  and 
nov  does  it  great  harm,  and  thickens  a 
hundredfold  the  religious  confusion  in 
which  we  live.  Attempts  to  adopt  it,  to 
put  a  new  sense  into  it,  to  make  it  plausi- 
ble, are  the  most  misspent  labour  in  the 
world.  Certainly  no  religious  reformer 
who  tries  it,  or  has  tried  it,  will  find  his 
work  lire.  Nothing  is  more  common 
indeed.,  than  for  religious  writers  who  hare 
a  strong  sense  of  the  genuine  and  moral 
side  of  Christianity,  and  much  enlarge  on 
the  pre-eminence  of  this,  to  put  themselves 
right,  as  it  were,  with  dogmatic  theology 
by  a  passing  sentence,  expressing  profound 
belief  in  its  dogmas,  though  in  discussing 
them,  it  is  implied,  there  is  little  profit. 
So  Mr.  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  that  un- 
wearying and  much  revered  exponent  of 
the  moral  side  of  the  Bible.  *It  seems 
difficult'  (he  says)  *to  conceive  that  any 
man  should  read  through  the  New  Testa- 
ment candidly  and  attentively,  without 
being  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  essential  to  and  implied  in  every 
part  of  the  system.'  ...  So  also  Bun- 
sen  was  fond  of  saying,  putting  some  pecu- 
liar meaning  of  his  own  into  the  words, 
that  the  whole  of  Christianity  was  in  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
Thus,  too,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  chooses  to 
say  that  his  main  objection  to  keeping  the 
Athanasian  Creed  is,  that  it  endangers  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  is  so  impor- 
tant. Mr.  Maurice,  again,  that  pure  and 
devout  spirit — of  whom,  however,  the  truth 
must  at  last  be  said,  that  in  theology  he 
passed  his  life  beating  the  bush  with  deep 
emotion  and  never  starting  the  hare — Mr. 
Maurice  declared  that  by  reading  between 
the  lines  he  saw  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Athanasian  Creed  the  altogether 
TOrfect  expression  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  all  this  is  mischievous  as  well  as  vain. 
It  is  vain,  because  it  is  meant  to  conciliate 
the  (so  called)  orthodox,  and  it  does  not 


oottdliate  them.  Of  his  attachment  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  may  make  what  protestations  he 
will.  Archdeacon  Denison  will  still  smeH 
a  rat  in  them ;  and  the  time  is  past  when 
Bunsen's  evangelical  phrases  could  fascinate 
the  Evangelicflds.  Such  language  does  also 
actual  hajrm;  because  it  process  from  a 
misunderstanding  and  prolongs  it  For  it 
may  be  well  to  ^ad  betvoten  the  lines  of  a 
man  labouring  with  an  experience  he  cai^- 
not  utter,  but  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
a  notion-work  is  absurd,  for  it  is  the  essence 
of  a  notion-work  not  to  need  it  .  .  . 
Learned  pseudo-science  applied  to  the  data 
of  the  Bible  is  best  called  plainly  what  it 
is — utter  blunder.  .  .  .  To  try  to 
tinker  such  criticism  only  makes  mattexs 
worse :  the  best  way  is  to  throw  it  aside 
altogether,  and  forget  it  as  fiist  as  possible. 
This  is  what  the  gcKxl  of  religion  demands. 
•  .  .  The  hour  for  softening  down  and 
explaining  away  is  passed:  the  whole 
false  notion-work  has  to  go.  Mild  defences 
of  it  leave  on  the  mind  a  sense  of  the 
defende/s  hopeless  inability  to  perceive  our 
actual  situation.  Violent  defences,  such  as 
Archdeacon  Denison' s,  read,  alas !  only  like 
*a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  fall  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.' 

Bat  how  has  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  arrived  at  this  rejection  of 
orthodoxy,  which  includes  not  only 
the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Atone- 
ment by  blood.  Justification,  and 
the  future  Resurrection  of  the  body, . 
but  also  all  miracles  and  super- 
natural predictions  ?  In  large 
measure  the  former  class  are  rea- 
soned down  by  him  in  the  Scripture 
itself,  nearly  as  by  the  Unitarians, 
whom  he  treats  with  very  needless 
insolence,  and  entitles  them  Socin- 
ians,'  though  they  all  protest  that 
Socinus  was  too  orthodox  for  them. 
Further,  the  infallibility  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  he  says,  is  not 
claimed  by  themselves,  and  is  abun- 
dantly rented  by  internal  evidence. 
Their  assertion  of  miracles  evidently 
is  no  adequate  proo^  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  other  claims  of  miracle, 
as  with  those  of  many  Bomish 
saints.  In  short,  says  he,  the 
belief  in  miracles  and  prophecy  is 
evidently  dying  and  sure  to  die  out. 


*  Perhaps  in  one  passage  he  refers  to  continental  disciples  of  Socinus. 
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Now  then,  since  he  is  abont  to  re-es- 
tablish the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  higher  honour  and  nobler  service, 
it  is  important  to  know  in  what  he 
lands  ns. 

He  is  essaying  what  all  Protes- 
tants have  essayed,  viz.,  to  go  back 
to  the  origvnal  gospel,  as  taught  by 
those  who  had  a  right  to  declare 
authoritatively  what  is  Christianity. 
Far-going  Protestants  used  to  think 
they  went  to  the  fountain  head  in 
ajudyzing  the  canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
Unitarians,  Priestley,  and  in  the 
next  generation  Lant  Carpenter, 
were  satisfied  to  stop  there ;  but 
fiot  so  their  disciples  of  this  genera^ 
tion.  They  regard  St.  Paul  to 
have  largely  over-laid  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  by  peculiarities  ofh  is  own ; 
and  he  who  is  at  present  beyond 
opmparison  their  most  emment 
leader,  James  Martineau,  is  not  able 
to  admit  such  a  thing  as  the 
authoritative  imposition  of  a 
spiritual  belief  by  the  dictation  of 
an  apostle.  He  goes  the  full  length 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  alleging 
that  the  internal  evidence  of  a 
fipiritual  truth  is  its  only  appro- 
priate evidence ;  and  that  a  doctrine 
which  cannot  commend  itself  to 
reason,  such  as  imputed  righteous- 
ness, transferred  guilt,  atonement 
by  blood,  must  not  be  accepted 
hecause  of  texts  found  in  Paul, 
Peter,  and  John's  Apocalypse.  So 
iax  Mr.  M.  Arnold  is  in  close  accord 
with  James  Martineau  and  his  now 
numerous  associates  — ^  numerous, 
among  their  small  denomination. 

But  further,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  Mr.  Martineau  has  preached 
emphatically  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  resides  in  the  character 
and  doctrine  of  Jesus  himself :  and 
that,  greatly  confused  and  mixed 
with  error,  as  are  all  the  received 
traditionary  accounts  of  him,  yet  hy 
a  higher  criticmn  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
cern what  the  true  Jesus  was,  and 
what  he  taught.  This  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  M.   Arnold  also  holds. 


He  has  no  reason  to  be  ashaaned 
of  the  coincidence,  if  it  be  merely  a 
coincidence.  We  congratulate  hixn 
on  the  noble  companionship  into 
which  he  has  fieJlen. 

But  Arnold  and  Martineau,  we 
believe,  range  for  apart  on  that  very 
vital  question  (vital  in  inquiry 
after  the  true  Jesus) — whether  the 
fourth  Grospel  is  trustworthy  as  a 
picture  of  Him.  Arnold,  with  bis 
revered  father,  with  Ewald,  with 
Luther,  and  with  all  the  ortiiodox, 
esteems  the  fourth  Gospel  as  by  far 
the  most  valuable  source  for  learn- 
ing what  Jesus  was,  and  what  He 
taught.  In  the  task  which  he  pro- 
poses to  himself,  of  restoring  the 
Bible  to  the  'lapsed  masses*  and 
the  philosophers,  he  must  utterly 
fiedl  if  he  can  give  them  no  bett^ 
clue  to  this  higher  criticism  than 
by  saying,  'Become  culUired,  as  I 
am,  and  you  will  see  what  I  see.' 
He  speaks  of  what  his  own  critical 
perception  has  divined,  as  though 
it  were  acknowledged  fact.  It  may 
be  correct,  but  it  is  not  hct  to  other 
readers.  A  single  illustration  will 
suffice.  He  does  not  believe  any- 
thing which  is  told  by  the  writer  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  merely  on  his 
testimony;  for  instance,  he  does 
not  believe  the  miraculous  restora- 
tion of  Lazarus  to  life,  though  the 
writer  tells  it  in  minute  detiol,  and 
represents  the  rulers  to  have  been 
enraeed  at  their  inabihiy  to  detect 
any  fraud.  Yet  he  does  believe  that 
Jesus  spoke  the  words,  '  I  am  the 
resurrection,  and  the  life :  he  that 
belie veth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liv- 
eth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die.*  Why  are  we  to  take  this 
on  such  a  writer's  testimony  ?  Not 
because  of  his  testimony,  but  be- 
cause Arnold  pronounces  that  it 
*has  the  certain  stamp  of  Jesus.' 
But  where  is  our  first  step  of  cer- 
tainty laid  P  Men  in  general  will 
be  unable  to  jump  to  conclusions  by 
such  'internal  evidence.'  Indeed, 
our  author  confesses  Cp,  177)  : 
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TbjB  literary  cittidsA  is  extremely  diffl- 
coh.  It  calls  into  play  the  highest  requi- 
sites for  the  study  of  letters ;  great  and 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  men  have  thought,  their  way  of  usinj^ 
words  and  what  they  mean  by  them,  deli- 
cacy of  perception  and  quick  tact,  and 
bemdea  all  Uiese,  a  favourable  moment,  and 
the  ZeU'Geist,  And  yet  every  one  among 
OS  criticises  the  Bible,  and  thinks  it  of  the 
essence  of  the  Bible  that  it  can  be  thus 
criticised  with  success  I  (?)  And  the  four 
Gospals,  the  pait^.the,Bible  to  which  this 
sort  of  criticism  is  most  applisd,  and  most 
confidently,  are  I'ust  the  part  which  for 
literary  criticism  is  infinitely  the  hardest. 

Again,  in  the  Pre&oe  (p.  xzv)  : 

Even  when  we  have  added  culture  to 
special  knowledge,  a  good  fortune  H),  a 
natural  tact,  a  perception,  must  go  witn  our 
culture,  to  make  our  criticism  sure.  And 
here  is  what  renders  criticism  so  large  a 
tiling  namely,  that  learning  alone  is  not 
enongh;  one  must  have  perception  too. 
.  .  .  Fineness  and  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion to  deal  with  the  facts  is  still  requisite, 
smd  is  even  the  princi]pal  thing  of  all  And 
in  this  the  German  mind,  if  one  may  speak 
in  such  a  general  way,  does  seem  to  be 
somewhat  wanting.    .    .    . 

P.  zzxii. 

Difficult,  certainly,  is  the  right  reading 
of  the  Bible,  and  true  culture  too  is  diffi- 
«olt.  .  .  .  DifSeult,.  however,  as  cul- 
ture ia,Ui»  neeesiarp,  ...  for  giving 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Only 
true  culture  can  give  us  this ;  so  that  if  con- 
duct is  (as  it  is)  bound  up  with  the  Bible 
and  the  right  interpretation  of  it,  then  the 
importance  of  culture  becomes  untpeakabU. 
For  if  conduct  is  necessary  (and  there  is 
nothing  so  necessary),  culture  is  necessary. 
And  the  poor  require  it,  as  much  as  the 
rich ;  and  at  present  their  education,  even 
when  they  get  education,  gives  them  hardly 
anything  of  it ;  yet,  hardly  lees  of  it,  per- 
haps, U^  the  education  of  the  rich  gives 
to  the  rich. 

Is  not  this  yery  like  rewriting 
the  passage,  'Unto  the  poor  the 
Oospel  is  preached,'  into  *  Unto  the 
man  who  possesses  euli/wre  the  gospel 
18  preached  ? '  It  does  seem  to  pass 
«  sentence  of  moral  death  on  the 
Tast  majority  of  mankind,  and 
leave  them  no  course  but  to  make 


the  few  *  men  of  culture '  MedialoTt^, 
who  will  give  them  sure  information 
what  woras  have  the  certain  stamp 
of  Jesus.  K  there  be  only  one  such 
man  of  culture,  we  may  have  a 
chance  of  coming  to  some  result; 
but  unless  the  possessor  of  this 
happy  combinaticm  of  qualities 
^ving  true  perception  is  unique,  or 
if  there  be  more  than  one  'professing 
•true  culture,*  a  new  and  endless 
controversy  may  arise  from  con- 
flicting decisions.  It  will  be  ob* 
served  that  Mr.  M.  Arnold  takes  the 
word  *  cxdture  *  in  a  technical  sense  of 
his  own.  Neither  Dr.  Pusey  nor 
Dr«  Newman,  Archbishop  Manning 
nor  Mr.  Inddon,  Neander  nor 
Strauss,  have  culture,  but  only 
special  learning  and  miscellaneous 
Imowledge ;  they  have  not  refined 
perception,  which,  it  seems,  is  as 
necessary  to  all  as  it  is  impossible 
to  all  but  a  very  few.  And  it  is  to 
this  that  Mr.  M.  Arnold  reduces  us, 
for  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  for  a 
gospel  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  intended  for  all  nations, 
and  peculiarly  for  the  poor  of  this 
world,  rich  in  &ith. 

But  our  author  goes  farther  still. 
He  avows  (p.  247)  that  Jesus  ^must 
have  hnovm,  while  he  nevertheless 
persevered  in  saying  them,  how 
things  like,  "The  bread  which  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,"  ....  would 
he  misapprehended  by  those  who 
heard  them.'  This  is  precisely  the 
ground  on  which  some,  who  are 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  Jesus, 
cannot  believe  that  he  ever  delivered 
those  discourses  to  'the  Jews,' 
which  are  so  fally  reported  by  the 
fourth  Evangelist.  We  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  the  •  conclusion '  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus^  by  Thomas  Scott, 
Esq. :» 

We  have  before  us  in  outlines  sufiftciently 
distinct,  the  picture  of  one,  who,  in  a 
highly  artificial  society,  dared  to  propound 
truths  unwelcome  to  a  dominant  luerarchy^ 
and  to  eondemn  a  traditional  ceremonial 


*  His  own  publisher;  late  of  Bamsgate,  now  of  ^PP^'^^^I^'J^^^OOQIC 
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Byftem  which  placed  barriers  between  God 
and  man.  We  have  eveir  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sincerity  and  boldness  with  which 
he  annonnMd  the  absolute  righteousness 
and  unfailing  love  of  God  impressed  the 
multitudes  who  heard  him  with  the  sense 
of  an  authority  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  and  that  in 
the  long  series  of  his  discourses  he  sought 
to  convince  his  hearers  that  God  cared  for 
every  one  of  them,  and  willed  to  bring 
them  all  to  their  highest  good.  .  .  . 
The  gentleness  with  which,  while  sacrificing 
no  truth  and  weakening  no  divine  law,  he 
treated  those  whom  a  sacerdotal  society 
despised  or  hated,  attests  his  sympathy  for 
all  suffering,  and  his  yearning  to  rescue 
all  men  from  moral  and  spiritual  degrada- 
tion. But  every  reason  which  constrains 
us  to  admit  the  substantial  fidelity  of  this 
picture,  compels  us  to  reject  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  as  not  only  unhistorical,  but 
as  betraying  a  set  theotooioal  and  sedesias- 
iical  purpose.  If  we  hold  that  the  three  first 
narratives  have  any  truth,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve, that  he  who  in  them  speaks  only  to 
comfort,  to  teach,  and  to  purify,  speaks  in  the 
other  only  to  eonjfuse^perplext  AudexaspercUe : 
we  cannot  believe  that,  he  who  throughout 
the  one  speaks  only  of  the  love  of  GKxi  for 
men,  speaKs  in  the  other  only  or  chiefly  of 
the  nature  of  his  own  office  and  the 
dignity  of  his  own  PBBSOif . 

It  is  not  for  ns  to  say  whicli  is 
right,  Scott  or  Arnold ;  but  we  point 
to  the  &ct,  that  two  men,  seeking 
to  judge  by  internal  evidence  (and 
of  the  two,  Scott  giving  to  us  im- 
measurably greater  proof  of  close, 
continuous,  accurate  comparison  of 
Gospel  with  Gospel)  yet  come  to  a 
flatly  opposite  conviction  as  to  the 
'  stamp  of  Jesus '  to  be  found  in  the 
discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

Moreover,  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  M.  Arnold's  difficulties. 
He  is  entangled  in  the  same  net  as 
Priestley,  Belsham,  Lant  Carpenter, 
and  all  the  Unitarians  of  the  past. 
They  were  always  very  hard  pressed 
by  tiheir  Trinitarian  opponents  from 
such  texts  as  Mr.  M.  Arnold  regards 
to  have  the  certain  stamp  of  tfesus. 
Can  any  of  us  imagine  Fcml  daring 
to  say,  '  I  am  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life.'     *  He  that  believeth  in  me 


shaJl  never  die :  but  my  Father  is 
greater  than  V  *  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  AM.'  We  feel  that  such  an 
utterance  would  have  been  simply 
impious,  and  morally  impossible. 
The  fourth  Gt>spel  abounds  with 
utterances  which  most  sound  minds 
would  call  impiety  or  insanity  from 
any  human  prophet,  however  holy 
and  eminent.  Arnold  finds  the 
stamp  of  Jesus  in  *  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  vou,'  *  Him  who  loveth 
tn6,  I  will  love,  and  will  mantfeH 
myself  to  him, '  &o.  He  quotas  with 
approval,  '  Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  heareth  my  voice :  the  word 
that  I  speak,  the  same  shall  judge 
him ;'  he  cuts  oS '  in  the  last  day/ 
(John  xii.  48)  by  the  higher 
criticism,  we  presume.  Jesus  caD- 
not  have  believed  in  a  *  last  day ! ' 

What  then  is  the  ground,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  of  this  wonderfrd 
pre-eminence  in  Jesus,  on  account 
of  which  a  self-exaltAtion,  which 
we  should  deem  insane  and  impious 
in  Paul  is  admirable  and  venerable 
in  Him?  It  seems  to  us  a  very 
narrow  and  weak  foundation  for 
an  enormous  superstructure.  The 
originality  of  Jesus,  he  tells  us,  was 
twofold:  first,  in  his  'method/ 
which  consisted  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  inner  man,  to  the  heart, 
the  inward  thoughts,  the  motives, 
the  conscience ;  secondly,  in  his 
*  secret,'  of  which  (he  says,  p.  200) 
the  following  may  very  well  stand 
as  pre-eminently  representative^ 
'  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it,'  <fcc.  'Whosoever  would  come 
after  me,  let  him  renounce  himseU^ 
and  take  up  his  cross^  daily,'  &c. 
From  this  '  secret,'  Arnold  believes 
that  Paul  derived  his  doctrine  of 
dying  in  Christ  to  the  flesh,  and 
rising  to  life  in  the  spirit.  Now, 
unless  morality  had  been  very  old, 
men's  consciences  would  not  re- 
spond to  the  annunciations  of  a 
prophet;  and  it  is  no  disparagement 


*  If  the  narrative  is  as  loose,  as  fluid,  as  inaccurate  as  Mr.  M.  Arnold  insists,  it  is  in- 
evitahle  to  infer  that  this  phrase,  his  cross,  is  an  invention  of  later  years.  Jesus,  unless 
endowed  with  foresight,  could  not  have  used  the  metaphor. 
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to  JesoB,  if  we  donbt  of  either  of 
these  points  being  original  with  him. 
Herodotos,  a  very  pious  man,  how- 
ever credulous  a  gossip  as  to  things 
divine,  tells  (vi.  86.)  of  the  Spartan 
Qlaucus,  son  of  Epicydes,  a  story 
with  with  Mr.  M.  Arnold  must  be 
familiar ;  how  Glaucus,  who  had  a 
high  reputation  for  justice,  was 
tempted  to  cheat  a  man  of  Miletus 
who  had  deposited  money  with  him ; 
but  having  misgivings,  consulted 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  how  he  should 
act ;  whereupon,  the  oracle  replied 
with  angry  threats,  and  the  Pythian 
declared,  that  thus  to  tamper  with 
the  god  was  as  wicked  as  to  do  the 
base  deed.  To  this,  full  assent  is 
given  by  the  narrator,  Leutychides, 
king  of  Sparta.  Olaucus  restored 
the  deposit,  yet  divine  vengeance  (it 
is  added)  in  accordance  with  the 
oracle,  fell  on  his  house,  which 
perished  utterly .  We  may  disbelieve 
the  miraculous  part  of  the  tale ;  but 
if  popular  credulity  invented  it,  so 
much  the  more  intense  does  the 
Greek  sentiment  appear,  which 
judged  a  depraved  will  to  be  odious 
to  gods  and  men,  even  when  it  was 
not  carried  into  action.  Plato  held 
the  doctrine,  *  Make  the  tree  good, 
and  the  fjruit  will  be  good,'  so 
strongly,  that  it  carried  him  into  a 
baneml  pedantry,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  younger  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse.  When  the  young  man 
desired  advice  from  the  philosopher, 
how  to  improve  his  administration 
and  relieve  his  citizens  over  whom 
he  inherited  a  despotic  rule,  Plato 
replied  that  he  must  first  purify  his 
heart  and  his  private  conduct,  before 
any  of  his  public  deeds  could  be 
good.  This  simply  brought  things 
to  a  dead  lock.  The  prince  was 
disgusted.  Plato  was  sent  home 
with  honour,  and  the  citizens  lost 
all  benefit  from  a  crisis  which  might 
have  been  auspicious.  Again,  Mr. 
M.  Arnold  wfll  not  imagine  that 
Juvenal's  well-known  line  was  bor- 
rowed from  Jesus ;  it  came  down  as 
the  current  sentiment  of  thoughtfiil 


Greece  and  Home;  indeed,  he  is 
commenting  on  this  very  story  of 
Glaucus,  xiii.  209 : 

Nam  scelus  mtra  se  taciturn  qui  cogital 

ullnm, 
Fact!  crimen  habet. 

It  has  often  been  observed  by  critics 
that  the  Greeks  personify  'guilty 
conscience '  in  the  Furies,  for  which 
reason  the  word  *  conscience '  (which 
Arnold  seems  to  think  a  revelation 
of  Jesus)  was  less  wanted  in  Greek 
religion.  Certainly  the  person  who 
assumed  outward  virtue,  while  in- 
wardly unjust  and  impure,  was 
scorned  by  any  Greek  tragedian  or 
moralist  as  much  as  by  Jesus  or  his 
disciples. 

But  next,  as  to  the  second  point, 
the  *  secret,'  (in  passing  we  ask, 
is  not  Arnold  trying  to  con- 
struct a  new  *Theosophy'  for  us, 
in  this  strange  nomenclature  and 
novel  analysis?) — ^we  confess,  the 
'secret'  seems  to  us  as  old  as 
warfare  and  comradeship  in  arms. 
From  king  Agamemnon  to  the 
Hungarian  General  Gorgei,  com- 
manders who  have  needed  to  exhort 
their  troops  in  any  crisis  of  danger 
have  preached :  *  Whoever  will  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it ;  the  only  hope 
of  safety  is  in  brave  exposure  and 
self-ab«uidonment.'  Nay,  vonMoltke 
circulated  this  very  message  to  the 
German  soldiers  who  were  about  to 
encounter  the  formidable  mitraiU 
leuse.  The  Stoical  doctrine,  as  that 
of  Jesus,  applied  this  principle  of 
military  discipline  to  morals ;  and 
we  suppose  that  the  Essenes  had 
the  rigorous  doctrine  of  self-renun- 
ciation before  Jesus  was  bom. 
Arnold's  notion  that  Paul  learned 
his  doctrine  from  Jesus  in  an 
ordinary  way,  is  certainly  unhistori- 
cal,  and  we  find  it  unplausible. 
Paul  asserts  positively  that  his 
gospel  did  not  come  to  him  by 
human  intervention :  *  I  certify  to 
you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which 
was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man : 
for  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 
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Bfiiiher  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the 
reyelation  of  Jesus  Christ.'  *  When 
it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in 
me,  immediately  I  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went 
I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  that  were 
apostles  before  me,'  <Sbc.  Paul  is  so 
earnest  on  this  point — apparently 
because  some  had  represented  him 
as  haying  learned  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  &om  the  Apostles — that  he 
solemnly  adds  his  oath:  'Behold, 
before  God!  I  He  not.'  K  Mr.  M. 
Arnold  will  permit  us  to  believe  in 
the  miraculous,  we  may  reasonably 
hold  that  Jesus  in  a  divine  vision 
taught  to  Paul  his  doctrine  about 
dying  to  the  world  with  Christ  and 
rising  to  a  new  spiritual  life  which 
waa  to  bo  spent  in  conscious  com- 
munion with  him.  But  if  we  ex- 
clude the  miraculous,  and  are 
satisfied  of  Paul's  trutiifulness,  we 
seem  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Paul's  gospel,  &om  end  to  end,  was 
the  firuit  of  his  own  meditations, 
study,  and  inward  experience,  ex- 
cept 80  far  as  it  contained  ^cts 
concerning  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus,  which  were  notorious  to  the 
whole  Jewish  public.  In  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  putting  off  the  old 
man,  and  rising  to  a  new  life,  it  was 
symbolised  in  the  rite  of  baptism, 
which  was  used  not  only  by  John 
the  Baptist  before  Jesus,  but  by  the 
Pharisees  in  the  initiation  of  prose^ 
lytes.  The  very  circumstance  may 
suggest  the  remark,  that  whatever 
the  condtLct  of  the  Jewish  rulers 
collectively,  (and  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  ruling  aristocracy,  priestly  or 
military,  against  which  many  bitter 
reproaches  may  not  justly  be  uttered) 
yet  the  doctrme  prevalent  in  Jeru- 
salem concerning  inward  purity  is 
likely  to  have  been  as  sound  as  ours. 
The  ffvnagogues  of  the  Jews  on 
the  Koman  and  Grecian  area 
taught  as  religious  truth  moralities 
which  the  wiser  heathens  found 
to  be  pure  and  ennobling  ;  and  we 
have  no  evidence  against  Pharisees 
or  Sadducees,  except  that  of  four 


anonymous  writers  whom  Arnold 
esteems  to  be  inaccurate  up  to  the 
point  of  gross  stupidity.  Paul,  in 
the  school  of  Ghaualiel,  must  have 
learned  morals  as  pure  and  sound  as 
those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  it 
is  very  gratuitous  to  invent  a  human 
channel  of  transmi3sion  from  Jesus, 
against  Paul's  own  protest.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  depth  of  spirit- 
uality pervading  Paul's  Epistles,  (if 
we  do  but  avoid  the  argumentation) 
is  rich,  various  and  heart-inspiring, 
immeasurably  beyond  any  thing  re- 
corded concerning  Jesus.  Mr.  M. 
Arnold  apparently  is  not  aware  how 
this  matter  occurs  to  some  persons. 
He  has  to  convince  men  who  mourn- 
fully complain,  that  Jesus  preaches 
on  the  principle  of  *  Honesty  the 
best  policy }'  and  tells  what  we 
shall  get  by  virtue  extraneous  to 
virtue  itself;  men  who  remark,  that 
'  from  the  Jesus  of  the  three  Crospels 
undoubtedly  have  been  derived  tfaa 
doctrines  of  religious  celibacy  and 
fasting,  the  efficacy  of  importunity 
in  prayer,  night  .vigils  of  prayer, 
prayer  of  faith  for,  things  external 
and  miraculous,  fastings  to  help  it, 
use  of  ill-gotten  money  to  buy 
heavenly  friends,  the  merit  of 
poverty  and  demerit  of  wealth,  the 
merit  of  sacrificing  parents  and 
kinsfolkto  religion ;  mendicant  friars, 
alms  to  idle  beggars,  the  belief  that 
diseases  are  demons,  nuraclemonger- 
ing  and  exorcisms,  a  b^ief  in  hell- 
torments,  voluntaiy  poverty  m  order 
to  earn  heavenly  thrones,'  all  which 
things  make  ihe  solid  nucleus  of 
error  common  to  all  the  old  churches, 
Boman,  Greek,  Syrian,  Armenian, 
Coptic.  The  evangelical  Protestant 
surmounts  this  difficulty  by  the  aid 
of  Paul,  whom  he  regards  as  the 
divinely  appointed  teacher  of  the 
full  Gospel,  which  could  not  be 
taught  by  Jesus  himself  before  His 
crucifixion,  and  before  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  bestowed ;  hence  Jesus 
necessarily  preached  as  to  those 
under  law,  not  under  grace ;  but  Mr. 
M.  Arnold  deprives  himself  of  this 
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sohttion,  and  drives  one  to  reject  bj 
intemal  evidence,  as  not  from  Jesus, 
preciselj  all  tliose  things  which 
oommon  men,  who  have  not '  col- 
ture'  innocently  snppose  to  bear 
pre-eminentij  the  stamp  of  Jesns ; 
not  excepting  the  terrible  threats 
and  description  of  everlasting  tor- 
moitSy  which  have  nothing  parallel 
to  them  in  Paul,  who  in  BcNnans  xi. 
plamlj  teaches  final  nniversal  sal- 
vation, and  solemnly  glorifies  the 
wisdom  of  Grod  who  thns  brings 
infinite  blessing  ont  of  human  sin. 
Ndther  in  Peter  nor  in  James  is 
ihere  anything  concerning  the 
eternity  of  punishment:  Peter  seems 
to  believe  in  mercy  to  the  fidlen 
angels.  The  prvmd  facie  inference 
(which,  no  doubt,  may  be  deceptive) 
is,  that  this  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
hell  wasmore  prominent  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  than  of  his  disciples.  If 
Arnold  reply,  th^t  Jesus  was  so 
manifestiy  superior  to  them  all,  that 
they  have  monstrously  misunder- 
stood and  flagrantly  misrepresented 
Him,  does  he  quicken  the  ardour  of 
sluggish  souls  to  study  the  books  P 
If  tiie  New  Testament,  when  read 
by  a  simple  and  ignorant  man,  is  a 
dangerous  trap,  surely  those;  High 
Churchmen  andEomanists  are  right, 
who  deprecate  putting  it  inte  the 
hands  of  the  laity.  Arnold's  theory 
will  not  '  restore  the  use '  of  the 
foor  Gh>spels  either  to  the  lapsed 
masses  or  to  the  pre-occupiedpnilo* 
sophers.  They  will  reply,  *  If  I 
have  to  pick  out  by  intemal  evidence 
tibe  sound  precepts  from  a  mass  of 
what  is  unsound,  the  book  is  not  a 
Teacher  to  which  I  look  up,  but,  like 
miscellaneous  literature  and  the 
great  world,  is  material  for  me  te 
Qse,  whenever  I  am  disposed  for  the 
exertion  and  find  my  powers  equal 
to  it :  but  as  te  your  pressing  us  all 
to  the  study,  you  may  as  well  bid  us 
all  te  learn  Ghreek  and  study  Plate.' 
And  here  it  may  be  well  te  con* 
sider  a  demand  on  Christians  put 
forth  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the 
Hindoo  Theist,  who  lately  visited 


us.  He  so  reveres  the  precepts  of 
Jesus,  as  few  Christians  revere 
them;  insomuch  that,  when  in 
England,  he  embarrassed  his  friends 
by  refusing  te  take  travelling  money 
in  his  purse.  His  panegyrics  on 
Jesus  in  one  discourse  (delivered  in 
Bengal)  raised  a  fluttering  among 
his  co-religioniste,  as  inconsistent 
with  a  position  outside  the  Christian 
pale ;  but  he  followed  it  up  with 
another  address  on  great  Indian 
prophets,  whose  names  and  careers 
are  whelly  unknown  te  Europe ;  and 
claimed  of  English  Christians,  that 
as  he  fulfilled  the  pleasing  duty  of 
avowing  his  high  reverence  for 
Jesus,  we  should  in  turn  perform 
our  duty  towards  this  and  that  great 
sage  and  prophet  of  the  &jr  East. 
Now,  however,  large  our  hearts,  it 
is  inevitable,  that  the  immense 
majority  of  us  must  reply  to  Keshub, 
that  we  have  not  time  nor  fiu^ulties 
to  inquire  into  the  history  of  these 
great  teacheris,  and  that  it  is  wholly 
unreasonable  to  exact  gratitude  and 
reverence  to  them  as  a  reUgumsduty. 
The  great  benefactors  of  the  world 
are  generally  unknown  individuals* 
The  geniuses  who  invented,  dis« 
covered,  propounded,  difiused  the 
most  vital  developments  or  the  most 
critical  improvements,  must  be 
honoured  in  histery  whenever  sure 
histery  is  possible ;  but  in  religion 
they  have  no  place.  We  accept 
their  services  as  a  gift  of  Gkxl,  and 
give  te  God  the  wholeglory :  indeed, 
te  thank  Ood  and  a  ma/n  side  by 
side  would  be  very  unseemly,  even 
if  we  had  full  knowledge  of  details. 
This  reply,  by  which  we  respectfully 
decline  Mr.  Sen's  exhortation,  must 
be  applied  equally  te  Mr.  M.  Arnold, 
when  he  wishes  te  set  us  te  a  pro- 
blem which  he  describes  as  so 
difficult)  and  apparentiy  so  unfruit- 
ful. How  he  can  make  a  religious 
duty  of  it,  after  he  has  stript  off 
everything  supernatural  from  Jesus, 
it  is  hard  te  understand. 

We  proceed  te  Arnold's  doctrine 
concerning  Messiah.    He  lays  do^vm 
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as  certain  that  the  Messiah  predict- 
ed by  the  Hebrew  prophets  was  not 
verified  in  Jesus.  TAeir  Messiah  was 
a  warlike    conqueror,  who  should 
slaj  and  snbdne  the  (Gentiles,  deli- 
ver   Israel    from    the    Assyrians, 
establish  Jemsalem  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Ezekiel — indeed,  according 
to  the  book    ascribed    to   Daniel, 
shonld  appear  in  the  clonds  of  hea- 
ven to  judge  the  world.    But  be- 
sides this  conquering  son  of  David, 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  David,  an- 
other character  is  described  and  his 
career  predicted,  especially  in  the 
prophet  who  wrote  the  latter  part 
of  what  our  Bible  calls  Isaiah,  from 
the  40th  chapter   onward.      This 
character  was  really  a  poetical  per- 
sonification of  the  suffering  Hebrew 
people,  the  true  Zion.  The  prophet 
makes  the  Eternal  call  him  his  ser- 
vant, his  elect  servant,  Israel,  Jacob. 
The  learned  Jews  rightly  understood 
the  prophets  as  to  this  matter,  but 
(Mr.  Arnold  tells  us)  Jesus  had  the 
high  merit  of  combining  the  two 
sets  of  prophecy  into  one,  or  rather 
of  transferring  the  name  Messiah 
^m  the  former  set  to  the  latter,  so 
that  when  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Messiah  he  meant  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  latter  prophecies,  which 
were  not  really  spoken  of  the  Prince 
on  the  throne  of  David.     It  is  not 
clear  that  from  the  four  Gospels 
Mr.  M.   Arnold's  facts  are  to  be 
made  out.     The  words  quoted  in 
Matthew  zii.  2 1  from  Isaiah  xlii,  to 
which  he  calls  special  attention,  are 
not  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  by 
the  Evangelist,  nor  will  Luke  iv.  21 
prove  the  point.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
according  to  our  author,  Jesus  de- 
liberately put  himself  into  a  false 
position,  perverted  the  use  of  the 
title  of  Messiah,   and  misled   his 
hearers,  who  understood  the  term 
in  a  widely  different  sense,  which 
also  was   the   true  sense.      Sure- 
ly,  a    bitter    opponent   of   Jesus, 
not  one  who  entitles  him  ^  incon- 
ceivably great  and  wonderful,'  and 
his  doctnne   *  priceless,'  ought  to 


propound  to  us  so  very  strange  and 
damaging  a  theory.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  he  believes  that  Jesus  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  prophecy 
in  Daniel  concerning  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven ;  for,  everything  about  the  Se- 
cond Advent  he  maintains  to  have 
been  a  gross  blunder,  in  which 
James,  John,  Peter,  and  Paul  wore 
alike  involved.  But  since  he  clearly 
admits  that  Jesus  systematically  ap- 
plied to  himself  tiie  title  Son  of 
Man,  which  apparently  was  intended 
to  point  at  this  passage  in  Daniel, 
Mr.  Arnold's  cultured  perception 
seems  to  have  led  him  into  arbitrary 
and  unwarrantable,  as  it  is  certainly 
unverified,  imputation  of  blunder  to 
the  Apostles.  And  this  leads  us  to 
remark,  that  he  is  very  severe  on 
religious  beliefs,  which  he  calls 
extra-beliefs,  because  they  are  not 
'verified';  but  how  does  he  expect 
us  to  verify  all  the  results  of  his  cul- 
tured perception  P 

A  matter  more  vital  than  mere 
book-interpretation  now  claims  our 
attention:  a  matter  which  our  author 
signalises  as  quite  fundamental — our 
doctrine  concerning   (Jod   himself. 
He  teUs  us  that  no  one  can  vertfy 
the  idea  of  God,  which  is  ordinarily 
propounded  as  an  axiom :  that  He  is 
*  a  personal  First  Cause,  who  thinks 
and  loves;   the  moral  and    intel- 
ligent Gt)vemor  of  the  Universe ; ' 
therefore  he  supersedes  this  by  an- 
other proposition  (p.  323):  « There 
rules  an  enduring  Power,  not  our- 
selves, which  miJces  for  righteous- 
ness.' 'And  how,'  asks  he,  *are  we  to 
verify  this  ?    As  we  verify  that  fire 
bums — by  experience.     It  is  so ;  try 
it !  you  can  tiy  it.  Every  case  of  con- 
duct will  prove  it  to  you.*     Pursu- 
ing this  principle,  he  avows  (p.350) 
'This is  what  makes  the  spectacle 
of  human  affairs  so  edifying  and  so 
sublime,      dive  time  enough  for  the 
experience,  and  experimentally  it  is 
♦rue,  that  the  path  of  the  just  is  like 
the  shining  light,  <fcc.  .  .  .  Only  the 
limits  for  the  experience  are  wider 
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than  people  tbink  (!)  Yet  a  little 
while,  and  the  ungodly  shall  be 
clean  gone ;  but  a  little  whih^  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  scope  and  workint 
of  that  mighty  Power,  to  whicly^ 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day.'. 

We  now  understand;  Bunsen's 
*God  in  history*  is  Arnold's  God 
in  human  experieDoe.  EGistory  on  a 
great  scale  shows  us  that  nations 
fiourisb  while  they  have  certcdn  vir- 
tues, and  waste  when  they  lose  those 
virtues.  This  is  all,  perhaps,  that  an 
accurate  student  of  history  will  ven- 
ture to  claim.  We  do  not  at  all 
undervalue  this  testimony  of  history 
to  the  self-ruinous  tendency  of  vice, 
and  to  a  righteous  ordaining  Power. 
But  how  small  a  part  of  mankind 
has,  or  can  have,  such  a  grasp  of 
historical  knowledge  as  to  make  it 
a  foundation  of  reli^on  or  morals  ? 
Before  a  youth  could  gain  the  know- 
ledge his  whole  character  would  be 
corrupted,  if  there  were  no  other 
foundation.  The  advice,  so  calmly 
given,  *  Try,'  sounds  like  mockery. 
To  try  is  precisely  the  act  of  a  fool, 
who  wiUcmly  learn  byhisown  suffer- 
ing, and  probably  will  not  learn  even 
by  that.  Indeed,  to  tell  us  that  the 
UtCle  white  tobj  mean  thousands  of 
years,  is  to  confess  that  the  Ijife  even 
of  a  nation  is  not  long  enough  for 
the  needed  experience.  Thus  we 
toe  to  base  religion  on  an  enormous 
historical  review,  which,  being  im- 
possible to  the  many,  must  make 
ihem  depeudent  on  a  priest.  What 
also  of  ages  which  precede  historv? 
Is  fidth  in  Qod  impossible,  or  a  folly, 
in  early  times  and  rude  nations  ? 
Was  it  folljr  in 'Israel'? 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  Histoiy  is 
]4>t  to  be  the  severest  trial  and  an- 
tagonist of  religious  faith,  instead 
of  being  its  natural  basis.  Many 
ratherhave  been  driven  hard  towards 
atheism,  like  the  negro-women  in 
Uncle  Tom* 8  Cabin,  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked  and  the  miseries  of 
the  comparatively  innocent;  and  at 
best,  history  is  apt  cruelly  to  press 
08  on  to  Tacitus'  conclusion,  that 
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^tlfte  gods  care  not  to  save,  and 
^re  only  to  punish.'  If  tyrants  fall 
from  their  thrones  (and  they  do  not 
always) — if  vicioas  nations  decay 
and  in  general  it  is  unjust  institu- 
tions that  have  made  them  vicious), 
what  comfort  can  this  bring  to  the 
thousands  or  millions  who  have 
been  the  victims  P  What  our  hearts 
yearn  after  is,  protection  for  the 
good,  shelter  for  the  feeble  in  vir- 
tue, restoration  for  the  fallen  and 
injured,  not  revenge  on  their  op- 
pressors, themselves  often  depraved 
by  their  circumstances ;  and  history 
can  never  show  us  the  reward  of 
injured  innocents.  That  is  an  in- 
ternal matter.  If  anyone  is  con- 
vinced that  the  riff^hteous,  when 
treated  wrongfully,  have  an  inward 
gain  and  a  sufficing  spiritual  fruity 
that  oonvicidon  belongs  only  to  one 
established  in  noble  morality,  not 
to  the  novice  and  beginner.  A 
Socrates  or  a  Plato  may  avow  that 
the  tyrant  injures  himself  more 
than  his  victim ;  the  exalted  Stoio 
may  add  that  i^e  righteous  man, 
even  under  the  utmost  oppression, 
is  supremely  blessed;  but  such  judg- 
ments are  neither  sugDrested  nor 
verified  by  history.  They  spring 
out  of  the  intuitions  of  the  spiritual, 
and  have  no  other  confirmation. 

We  need  for  personal  life  convic- 
tions concerning  the  individual :  no 
mere  collective  result  of  national 
action  can  satisfy  us.  The  public 
(say,  the  unregenerate  public)  will 
reason  with  <%tta  in  Cicero's  dia- 
logue concerning  the  gods :  'If  they 
cs^ed  for  man,  good  men  would  be 
well  off,  and  bad  men  iU  off;  but  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  They  ought 
to  have  made  all  men  good,  if  they 
studied  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  or 
at  least  they  ought  to  take  measures 
for  the  welfkre  of  the  good.'  To 
show  that  the  gods  fail  in  the  task 
ascribed  to  them,  Cotta  proceeds  to 
collect  plentiful  instances  of  calamity 
to  the  good,  and  prosperity  to  reck- 
less, impious  rascals;  and  adds: 
*  A  pretty  defence  for  the  gods  yon 
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make,  that,  if  a  man  b;^^  death 
escapes  the  penalties  of  crime,  the 
penalty  falls  on  his  children,  his 
grandchildren,  his  posterity.  As- 
tonishing equity  of  the  gods !  Would 
any  State  endure  a  legislator,  who 
enacted,  that  if  a  man  transgressed, 
his  son  or  grandson  should  be 
punished  ?'  This  is,  in  fact,  all  that 
can  be  made  out  from  history,  which 
deals  with  mankind  in  collective 
masses.  *You  reply  to  me,'  says 
Cotta  to  the  Stoics,  Hhat  Divine 
Providence  does  not  provide  for 
individuals.  No  wonder,  for  it  does 
not  provide  for  States;  nay,  nor 
even  for  nations  and  races.  You 
say  that  we  ought  to  make  tows 
individually  to  the  gods ;  no  doubt, 
individuals  do'  make  vows ;  surely 
then,  the  Divine  Mind  hears  about 
individuals,  [yet  neglects  them].* 

Of  course  we  are  aware  that 
Cotta's  historical  knowledge  was 
vastly  inferior  to  that  attainable 
now  by  devoted  students  of  history ; 
but  it  was  far  superior  to  that  of 
our  *  lapsed  masses,'  and  equal  to 
that  of  some  modem  students  of 
material  science.  What  better 
result,  as  an  experimental  basis  of 
*  a  Power  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness '  will  these  obtain  from  history  ? 

When  we  rest  a  belief  in  the 
moral  character  of  God  on  intuition^ 
of  course  we  mean,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  human  mind  attains  its 
normal  power,  it  inevitably  infers 
that  a  Divine  Mind,  if  such  a  mind 
exists,  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  human  mind  in  goodness  as  well 
as  in  power.  The  old  Latins,  who 
entitled  Jupiter  Optirtma  Maxirmis^ 
did  not  attain  the  behef  from  the 
histo^  of  foreign  nations,  but  as 
every  one  of  us  attains  it,  by  direct 
intuUiony  or  *  steady  looking  at '  the 
case.  In  the  universe  we  discern 
phenomena  which  convince  us  that 
Mind  is  at  work ;  we  see  this  Mind 
to  act  on  a  vast  scale,  to  exist  before 
us  and  after  us,  unchanging,  with- 
out known  bounds  of  space  or  time. 
We  regard  it  as  the  author  and 


Bustainer  of  our  life,  as  of  the  whole 
world;  and  conscious  of  a  little 
goodness  in  ourselves,  we  necessarily 
attribute  to  our  Creator  a  vastly 
higher  goodness  ;  but  of  the  weak- 
ness which  belongs  to  the  finite 
creature,  we  attribute  nothing-  tc 
Him.  'Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  have  a/n  intuition  oi 
God,'  of  all  sayings,  can  perhaps 
best  claim  the  *  certain  stamp  of 
Jesus.' 

Mr.  M.  Arnold  does  not  wholly 
reject  Intuition  (the  only  basis,  we 
say,  of  Geometry),  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  a  vehement  objection  to 
it  precisely  in  that  matter  where  to 
us  it  seems  most  essential,  viz.,  in 
our  judgment  concerning  the  qoali- 
ties  of  the  Being  whom  we  call  God. 
Most  evidently  this  is  the  very  hasis 
of  any  healthful  religion.     To  have 
false  views  of  the  Divine  character, 
as,  to  regard  Him  as  really  unjust 
or  cruel,  makes  the  religion  moi^ly 
pernicious:  to  regard  Him  as  hav- 
ing no  moral  character,  or  none  that 
can  concern  mankind,  or  moral  in 
some    sense    not    recognisable     as 
moral  by  us,  deprives  the  religion 
of  all  moral  influence  whatsoever, 
and  reduces  it  (morally)  to  the  level 
of  Atheism.      Such    is    often    the 
position  of  the  Pantheist.     We  by 
no  means  say,  always ;  for  in  thi.s 
profound  inquiry,    (in   which    tho 
history  of  the  human  mind  warns 
us  to  speak  modestly),  it  seems  that 
ultimate  truth  must  lie  in   some 
combination  of  the  views  held  by 
Deist  and  Pantheist,  at  which,   in 
this  century,  men  aim  under  the 
title  of  Theism ;   though  some,  not 
essentially  differing,  may  deem  them- 
selves Pantheists.     But  to  bid  us 
derive  our  faith  in  the  Divine  charac- 
ter from  our  own  outward  experience 
or  from  scholastic   experience,    is 
ahke  futile.    History,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is 
valuable  for  politics  and  for  morality ; 
very  partially  indeed  for  religion ; 
but  to  try  to  base  our  knowledge  of 
God  on  any  external  experience,  is 
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certain  to  give  an  easy  logical  vic- 
tory to  irreligion.  Now,  we  regret, 
nay,  we  prieve,  both  at  the  side 
which  Mr.  M.  Arnold  has  here  taken, 
and  the  persistent  tone  of  insolence 
(for  it  is  nothing  else)  which  he 
assumes  to  his  intellectaal  oppo- 
nents, of  whom  he  selects  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Gloucester  as 
types.  Against  the  latter  especi- 
ally he  directs  his  attacks  ad  nauseam, 
for  the  words:  'The  blessed  doc- 
trine, that  the  God  of  the  Universe 
is  a  Person  ;'  whether  we  are  to  add, 
^a  Person,  who  thinks  and  loves, 
the  moral  and  intelligent  Governor 
of  the  Universe,*  we  cannot  ascertain, 
fo  vaguely  does  our  author  shuffle 
between  allusion  and  quotation. 
Thus  he  most  imperfectly  allows  us 
material  for  judging  what  the  Bishop 
meant.  With  this  is  mixed  a  pro- 
test against  the  idea  of  God  as  a 
Personal  First  Cause ;  a  phrase 
which  savours  of  the  eighteenth 
rather  than  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Within  or  without  the 
Christian  pale,  Theists  have  now 
returned  to  the  Hebrew  notion  of 
God  as  immanent  in  the  universe, 
not  as  having  merely  constructed  it 
at  a  definite  past  time,  wound  up  a 
spring,  and  set  it  going;  hence, 
while  retaining  a  steady  belief  that 
God  is  the  author  and  pervader  of 
our  life,  we  reverentially  decline  the 
epeculation  about  the  *  Beginning,' 
as  too  difficult  for  us.  Whether  the 
two  Bishops  whom  Mr.  M.  Arnold 
hunts  down  have  driven  God  off 
into  far  distance,  into  the  dimness 
of  the  '  Beginning,*  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we 
desire  to  bow  down  to  a  Bishop 
more  than  to  a  Pope ;  but  a  title 
to  res(>ect  and  fair  play  is  not 
forfeited  by  becoming  a  Bishop. 
However,  the  epithet  blessed,  against 
which  Arnold  is  so  caustic,  inc&cates 
to  us  that  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
was  not  in  a  metaphysical,  but 
rather  in  a  dcTOut  mood  when  he 
penned  it;    we  may  add,  he  was 


possiblv  in  the  same  frame  of 
melancholy  musing  as  was  Mr.  M. 
Arnold's  large-hearted  father,  when 
he  grieved  that  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks  came  to  look  on  Deity  *  with 
the  same  feelings  as  on  a  beautiful 
sunset;*  as  a  congeries,  not  a  Person ; 
a  scene,  a  power,  an  eternal  action, 
which  did  n>ot  *  think  or  love.'  If 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  clasps  to 
his  heart,  as  a  '  blessed  thought,' 
that  the  Eternal  not  only  thinks,  but 
also  loves,  is  it  not  heartless  to  deride 
him  as  a  silly  metaphysician,  '  who 
sits  in  his  palace  speculating  on 
personality '  (p.  239)  P  Surely  the 
doctrine  which  he  sees  to  be  at  stake, 
is,  whether  the  Divine  Power  thinks 
and  loves :  if  it  does,  he  esteems  it 
a  Person  ;  if  nofc,  not.  Our  author 
must  know  the  difference  of  a  defi- 
nition and  a  proposition ;  but  he 
seems  to  forget  it.  He  treats  the 
statement,  God  is  a  Personal  First 
Cause,  &c.,  as  an  attempt  at  an 
'exhausting'  definition  of  God, 
Unless  any  theologian  formally 
avows  this,  there  is  no  ground  for 
imputing  it.  Every  moderately 
wise  man  will  make  sure,  that  if 
God  exist,  man  is  incapable  of  get- 
ting  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
such  a  Being.  As  a  dog  may  know 
something  of  man,  so  it  is  not  rash 
to  believe  that  man  may  know  some' 
thing  of  God,  and  may  state  that 
something  in  a  proposition.  Is  he 
therefore  to  be  taxed  with  having 
plunged  into  *  metaphysics '  (a  word 
convenient  for  arbitrary  censure) 
and  with  propounding  an  exhaustive 
definition  P 

Why  Arnold  (and  so  many  be- 
sides) should  have  animosity  and 
contempt  for  the  belief  of  a  Personal 
God,  if  they  believe  that  God  thinks 
and  loves,  is  truly  hard  to  explain ; 
but  if  they  do  not  believe  that  God 
thinks  and  loves,  then  it  is  exceed- 
ingly clear.  The  volume  before  us 
seems  to  utter  two  opposite  voices. 
There  is  a  true,  a  strong  sympathy 
with  that  devout  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  Hebrew  and   Christian 
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Scriptures;  the  author's  heart  is 
with  us  :  yet  he  atters  a  continuoua 
scomfdl  and  bitter  snarl  against 
every  attempt  to  place  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  belief  in  God  on  more 
solid  ground  than  a  poetical  flourish. 
As  in  morals,  so  in  religion.  Unless 
some  theory  be  formed,  some  syste- 
matic thought  be  initiated,  some 
basis  of  reasoning  be  laid  down,  we 
have  no  guard  against  fiematical 
error.  In  spite  of  Arnold's  pane- 
gyrics on  '  Israel '  and  Christ,  his 
theory  seems  wholly  Pantheistic. 
His  opposition  to  all  that  we  call 
Theism  is  so  deep*Beated,  that  he 
thinks  it  to  be  deserving  of  no  other 
refutation  than  the  iteration  of  a 
formula.  He  says  that  we  make 
God  to  be  a  *  non-natural,  magnified 
man ' :  he  therefore  will  not  permit 
us  even  to  call  him  Lord :  nay,  nor 
to  speak  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  but 
while  reverentially  extolling  the 
verse  which  with  us  stands :  '  God 
is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  who  worship 
him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,'  he  says  for  our  instruction 
(p.  198): 

Instead  of  proclaiming  what  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  calls  *  the  blessed  truth  that 
the  Ood  of  the  Universe  is  a  Psbson/  Jeeus 
uttered  a  warning  for  all  time  against  (!) 
this  unprofitable  jargon  by  saying,  *  God  is 
an  iitjCuenoey  and  those  who  would  serve 
Him  must  serve  Him  not  bv  any  form  of 
words  or  rites,  but  by  inward  motion  and 
iu  reality.'  No  rendering  can  too  strongly 
bring  out  the  original  bent  to  inwardness 
and  intuition  in  language  of  this  kind, 
which  has  now  become  almost  formal  (?) 
to  us. 

See  what  it  is  not  to  have  culture 
and  refined  perception.  In  our 
ignorance,  we  should  have  supposed 
that  the  Bishop  might  safely  have 
quoted  this  very  text  on  his  side ; 
for  whether  the  phrase  be  a  Spirit, 
or  a  Person,  will  probably  seem  to 
him  indifferent.  Mt  is  a  blessed 
truth,  that  the  Power  which  domi- 
nates the  universe  is  a  Spirit  who 
thinks  and  loves,'  would  perhaps 
express  the  Bishop's  sentiment  aa 
well  as  ours,  and  no  insult  fix)m 


Mr.  M.  Arnold  will  make  ns 
ashamed  of  it.  A  mere  infitience 
does  not  think  and  love.  To  avow 
that  God  is  a  mere  influence,  a  mere 
power,  which  neither  thinks  nor 
loves;  to  regard  the  doctrine  that 
'  he  thinks  and  loves,'  as  refuted  by 
the  objection,  that  '  it  makes  Gt>d  a 
magnified  man,'  is  to  renounce  the 
principle  which  pervades,  as  an 
axiom,  the  whole  Bible.  After  this, 
what  else  is  it  but  *  unprofitable 
jargon  '  to  preach  the  Bible  to  us  ? 
Our  author's  enmity  to  a  Personal 
God,  to  a  Spiritual  God,  carries 
him  yet  farther.  He  cannot  bear 
the  assertion  of  the  unity  of  Qx>d. 
We  did  not  at  first  understand  why. 
After  telling  us  (p.  35)  that '  Qt>d 
is  a  Father'  (a  concession  which 
unduly  warmed  our  heart),  he  goes 
on  to  protest  against  the  doctrine 
of  *  the  oneness  of  God,'  adding, 

*  Hear,  0  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  G^ 
is  one  Lord.  People  think  that  in 
this  unity  of  God, — ^this  monothe- 
istic idea,  as  they  call  it  (!) — they 
have  certainly  got  metaphysics  at 
last.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  monotheistic  idea  of  Israel  is 
simply  seiioueness,* 

We  anticipate  that  some  reader 
will  suspect  us  of  garbling  and  mis- 
quoting; but  so  it  stands.  Then,  in 
two  pages,  he  explains  that  polythe- 
ism tended  to  immorality,  especially 
since  the  wild  fancy  of  the  Greeks 
and  others  personified  the  repro- 
ductive  principle  in  nature,  which 
Israel  avoided  by  his  seriousness 
(P*  37)»  representing  God  to  say, 

*  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy ! ' 
Good  ;  but  he  who  attributes 
holiness  to  God  attributes  likes 
and  dislikes,  approval  and  disap- 
proval, and  encounters  at  once 
Arnold's  objection  that  it  represents 
God  as  *  a  magnified  man.'  If  this 
objection  is  worth  a  straw,  reli^on 
or  theology,  or  whatever  else  it  is 
to  be  called,  is  a  mere  physical 
study  of  a  very  recondite  kmd,  a 
special  study,  of  no  direct  moral 
interest  and  of  no  concern  for  the 
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vast  minority  of  men.  '  To  restore 
the  nse  of  the  Bible  to  the  lapsed 
masses*  is  wholly  superflnous  in 
that  case.  But  if  Grod  be  holy, 
then  God  is  a  spirit,  is  a  person,  and 
has  unity;  and  this  conclnsion  in 
not  the  less  solid,  if  it  be  reviled  as 
meti^physical.  But  why  this  aver- 
sion  to  admit  the  unity  of  God, 
nnless  &om  one  who  is  seeking  to 
dissolve  the  idea  of  a  single  all- 
pervading  Spirit  into  an  infinitude 
of  blind  powers,  variously  clashing, 
and  producing  harmony  only  bv 
long  grinding  together  until  aspen- 
ties  are  worn  off? 

While  all  this  makes  clear  to  us 
that  the  author  has  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently harmonised  his  own  ideas 
to  justify  him  in  adopting  in  religion 
the  tone  of  magisterial  rebuke  and 
saporeminent  discernment ;  we  fur- 
ther find  ourselves  in  collision  with 
him  as  to  the  basis  of  morals.  He 
informs  us  that  by  universal  confes- 
sion happiness  is  our  being's  end 
and  otm  (pp.  98,  340,  &c).  Con- 
sidering how  very  wide  is  Mr.  M. 
Arnold's  acquaintance  with  modem 
literature,  we  take  pride  m  being 
able  to  acquaint  him  that  in  a 
remarkable  treatise  on  Intuitional 
Morals  (by  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  a  disciple  of  Kant),  a  most 
vigorous  protest  has  been  made 
against  this  doctrine,  which  is  there 
called  the  Eudaimonistic  scheme. 
^  Righteousness '  tends  to  happi- 
ness, no  doubt ;  yet  righteousness, 
not  happiness,  must  be  made  the  end 
and  ainif  else  neither  the  righteous- 
ness nor  any  noble  happiness  will  be 
earned.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  pro- 
claimed, a  Socrates  ill  contented  is 
better  than  a  contented  pig ;  not  all 
happiness  is  noble  happiness,  nor 
wortl^  of  being  aimed  at  by  a 
human  being ;  and  the  word  is  too 
vague,  too  susceptible  of  low  mean- 
ings, to  be  fitly  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  rehgious  words  Peace  and 
Joy.    But  neither  can  peace  and  joy 


ever  be  our  end  and  aim ;  they  must 
come  uTudmed  at,  if  we  are  to  get 
them  at  all. 

Wonderful  to  say,  our  author, 
who  admires  the  poetry  of  the 
Psalms  and  Prophete,  and  depre- 
cates modern  phrases  such  as 
'morality,'  wants  to  push  in  this 
vaguo  and  miserable  word  '  happi- 
ness' as  a  substitute  also  for  the 
Orace  of  Gk>d!  with  what  shadow 
of  excuse  from  the  Greek  language 
he  does  not  inform  us.  We  are 
accustcnned  to  hear,  'Grace  and 
truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ ; ' 
Arnold  makes  it,  'Happiness  and 
reality  came  t^irough  Jesus  Christ ; ' 
again,  '  To  know  the  grace  of  GKkL 
in  truth,'  he  has  the  infatuation  to 
change  into,  'To  know  the  happi- 
ness of  God  in  reality.'  He  can 
quote  so  aptly  philosophical  Ghreek, 
which  is  &r  m>m  easy,  that  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  explain  how  he  fiuls 
to  be  aware  that  x^'^  Ofov,  the 
grace  of  God,  means,  the  favwr  of 
QodyiLotthe  happiness  of  Qod,  If  we 
must  turn  it  into  modem  flat  prose, 
it  is  rather '  the  favouritism  of  God.' 

But  he  is  blind  to  this  whole  side 
of  original  Christianity,  the  doc- 
trine of  election^  which  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  exists  in  the 
Epistle  of  James,  equally  as  any- 
where in  Paul.  '  God  of  his  own 
will,'  says  James,  '  begat  us  by  the 
word  of  truth,*  that  we  might  be  a 
kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.' 
Here  was  the  grace,  that  is,  the 
distinguishing  favour  of  the  Most 
High.  Out  of  a  wicked  world, 
over  whom  fiery  destruction  was 
impending,  God  selected  a  few,  and 
gave  them  to  His  fifon,  to  become  a 
sacred  first-fruits  of  mankind.  Jesus 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  says,  '  I  pray 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  l^ose 
whom  Thou  hast  given  me :'  and 
in  Matthew,  '  To  you  it  is  given  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them 
[the  multitude]   it  is  not    given. 


*  We  hope  that  Arnold  will  not  change  it  into  '  by  the  word  of  reaUiy* 
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Therefore  do  I  speak  to  them  in 
parables  .  .  .  .  lesfc  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes,  <fcc.  But  bless- 
ed are  yov/r  eyes,  for  they  see 

Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you,'  Ac.  ...  So  Peter 
writes  to  the  saints  who  were  elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God,  and  reminds  them  that  they 
are  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar 
people.  Paul  endured  all  things 
for  the  elect's  sake.  The  grace  (or 
favour)  of  Gk)d  which  was  so  uni- 
formly invoked  on  the  disciples, 
was  not  their  personal  '  happiness,' 
but  the  Divine  approval,  support, 
inspiration.  An  Apostle  would  have 
disdained  to  busy  himself  about 
happiness  in  such  connection ;  but, 
no  doubt,  thought  of  it,  as  did 
Aristotle  of  Pleasure,  as  a  natural 
crown  to  noble  energies.  Let  us 
but  have  *  the  Divine  favour,*  and 
we  can  afford  to  let  happiness  take 
its  chance.  If  God  be  with  us, 
what  can  be  against  us  ?  The  hap- 
piness of  the  saint  might  be  marred 
deplorably,  as  was  his  Master's,  by 
the  sins  of  others,  say  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  whom  he  loved ; 
yet  a  Paul  would  cry,  *  Gladly  will 
I  spend  and  be  spent  for  you,  though, 
the  more  abundantly  I  love  you, 
the  less  I  be  loved.'  Two  influ- 
ences pre-eminently  gave  moral  and 
spiritual  intensity  to  the  primitive 
Church:  the  belief  that  they  were 
specially  picked  out  of  an  evil  world 
by  the  distinguishing  favov/r  of  God, 
to  become  new  creatures  in  Christ, 
holy  and  irreprovable ;  and  the  be- 
lief that  Christ  himself  would 
shortly  return  from  heaven  to  esta- 
blish  a  righteous  rule  in  the  Rege- 
neration— in  the  times  of  Restitution 
of  all  things — ^the  times  of  Re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the 
liord.  Of  these  two  iufluences, 
Arnold  ignores  the  former,  by  trans- 
lating x'»P'C  happiness ;  the  latter 
he  accounts  an  astonishing  blunder 
of  all  the  Apostles,  in  which  Jesus 
had  no  share.  Yet  with  the  loss 
of  this  belief  the  Church  was  con- 


verted into  a  worldly  kingdom, 
struggling  to  aggrandize  itself 
against  rivals,  and  that  which  Ar- 
nold regards  as  the  special  inspira- 
tion of  Jesus  evaporated.  The  age 
of  creeds,  metaphysics,  and  saoer- 
dotal  rule  succeeded. 

The  political  peculiarity  of  the 
first  Christians  was  of  course  de- 
termined by  these  two  characteris- 
tics, and  by  the  wholly  immoral 
character  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
as  of  all  the  great  empires.  Arnold 
is  unjust  alike  towards  Mr.  Miall, 
as  representing  the  English  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  to  the  opposite 
school  of  Puritans,  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Fronde  (p.  97),  the  panegyrist 
(in  some  sense)  of  the  Puritans. 
The  latter,  misled  in  part  by  the 
Old  Testament,  in  striving  to  make 
the  State  Christian,  were  carried 
into  political  violence  against  reli- 
gious opponents :  a  violence  which 
then  was  traditional,  both  among 
Anglicans,  and,  with  inmiensely 
greater  ferocity,  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Mr.  Fronde  does  not  ad- 
mire persecution  of  heretics  by  the 
State ;  and  if  he  extol  the  politics 
of  the  Puritans,  it  is  from  believing 
them  to  have  done  their  duty  as 
wise  and  energetic  citizens.  If,  as 
Arnold  tells  us  (p.  97),  Christians 
ought  not  to  seek  to  *  fashion  poli- 
tics to  suit  the  government  of  God,' 
this  a  fortiori  forbids  a  State 
Church,  and  virtually  justifies  Mr. 
Miall.  But  the  unfairness  to  him, 
and  to  all  opposers  of  a  State 
Church,  needs  a  more  distinct  pro- 
test.    He  writes,  p.  xvi : — 

So  too  as  tx>  the  frank  unvtiniished  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Miall  at  home,  Mr.  Miall 
epeaking  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart 
as  a  Dissenter  to  Dissenters,  before  he 
draped  himself  philosophically  for  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  world  in  his 
garment  of  blazing  principles,  as  messenpor 
and  minister  of  the  sublime  truth,  that  the 
best  way  to  get  religion  known  and  honoured 
is  to  abolish  all  national  recognition  of  it. 
*  A  State  Church !' cries  the  real  original 
Mr.  MialJ,  'have  people  never  ponder«-d 
upon  the  practi  al  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
have  they  never  looked  into  that  dark  i^k>1- 
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lat«d  inner  chamber  of  which  it  is  the  door  ? 
kre  thej  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
loathsome  things  that  live,  and  crawl,  and 
gender  there  ?  * 

Oar  author  proceeds   to  attack 
the  last  words  as  utterly  unchris- 

)  tian  invective.  One  might  think 
be  interpreted  '  the  loathsome, 
things*  to  mean  Bishops  or  Deans  ; 
whereas  evidently  Mr.  Miall  means 
trafficking  in  spiritual  things,  bar- 
tering of  sacred  office  to  irreligious 
men,  and  more  of  that  kind,  such 

,  as  Jesus  might  have  scourged  out 
with  a  whip  of  small  cords.  Mr. 
Miall  IS  too  sensible  a  man  to  use 
the  very  same  arguments  to  a  House 
of  Commons  as  to  his  sympathising 
co-religionists ;  but  this  involves  no 
simulation  or  dissimulation.  We 
are  not  maintaining  here  Mr. 
Miall*s  own  thesis:  it  is  far  too 
large  a  one  for  the  tail  of  an  article. 
Bat  three  things  we  must  say : 
First,  that  it  is  unjust  and  absurd 
to  reproach  modem  Dissenters  as 
if  they  had  invented  a  new  ab- 
sardity,  that  *the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants :'  the  doctrine  is  full  three 
centuries  old,  and  is  the  keynote  of 
Chillingworth's  celebrated  defence 
of  Protestantism.  Secondly,  that 
if  Arnold  is  right  in  saying  that 
we  ought  to  aim  (p.  ii),  as  the 
primary  object,  *  to  recast  religion,' 
Mr.  Miall  is  driving  to  that  end, 
in  seeking  to  overthrow  the  system 
of  a  State  Church,  which  fotbids 
the  recasting.  Thirdly,  that  now 
for  forty  years  it  is  not  Dissenters 
alone  who  desire  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  bat  a  significant 
mass  of  Episcopalian  clersy.  Noto- 
riously the  Scotch  and  tne  Ameri- 
can Episcopalians  immensely  prefer 
their  state  of  separation.  The  same 
now  is  true,  certainly  with  some 
of   the  Irish   Protestant   Church, 

^  perhaps  with  many.  Dr.  Pusey 
poblicly  thanked  God  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Airican  Church  fron^ 
the  yoke  of  the  State ;  and  we  were 
informed   by    Dr.   Newman    (who 


added,  *  It  is  no  secret ')  that  when 
the  original  Committee  met  in  1833 
to  arrange^  for  the  '  Tracts,  for  the 
Times,*  and  compared  their  reli- 
gious convictions,  they  discovered 
that,  one  and  all,  they  were  desirous 
of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  all  cler- 
gymen who  have  any  activity  or 
originality  of  mind,  whether  their 
tendency  be  to  Ritualism  and  Rome, 
or  to  the  doctrines  called  Broad, 
should  feel  most  painfully  the  yoke 
of  the  State.  Mr.  M.  Arnold  is 
dull  of  discernment,  equally  with 
Mr.  Buckle,  whom  he  undertakes 
to  set  right  about  Spain  and  Scot- 
land, as  to  the  influence  of  politics 
on  national  religion.  One  might 
have  thought  that  the  long  crusade 
of  Spain  against  the  Mohammedan 
Moors,  and  the  enormous  power  of 
the  Spanish  dynasty  through  royal 
intermarriages,  were  facts  influ- 
ential on  too  great  a  scale  to  be 
overlooked.  So,  too,  the  baneful 
effect  of  lay- tyranny  on  English 
ecclesiastics.  We  can  but  touch 
very  briefly  on  this.  Henry  VIII. 
connived  at  the  illegalities  into 
which  Wolsey  had  enticed  the 
clergy,  and  then  entrapped  them  in 
a  sweeping  outlawry,  by  which  they 
were  at  his  mercy.  We  know  how 
he  made  himself  dictator  of  reli- 
gion,  by  sudden  abrupt  changes, 
such  as  no  Pope  ever  ventured  on. 
The  successive  settlements  or  un- 
settlements  of  religion  in  what  may 
be  counted  as  seven  reigns,  wero 
all  imposed  by  the  State  over  the 
head  of  the  clergy,  with  political 
motives  at  bottom,  and  with  the 
coarsest  violence,  at  the  advice  of 
few  divines,  or  of  one  school.  Con- 
sider only  the  episcopal  conge  d'Slire, 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  are  com- 
manded to  use  prayers  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  guide  them  to 
the  best  choice :  the  king  dictates 
to  them  on  whom  that  choice  is 
to  fall ;  and  if  they  do  not  choose 
him,  they  are  cast  under  the  statute 
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called  PrcBmufUre,  by  which  they 
are  outlawed;  the  king  may  im- 
prison and  fine  them  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  they  may  be  killed  with 
impunity  by  any  one  who  meets 
them.  Of  course  this  statute  has 
not  to  be  enforced.  The  statesmen 
who  enacted  it  sagaciously  foresaw 
that  its  intense  severity  would  se- 
cure obedience ;  and  if  uiey  thereby 
made  hypocrites,  they  did  not  care. 
The  laity  impose  fetters  on  the 
clergy,  not  on  themselves.  The 
clergy  have  been  artificially  trained 
in  doctrinal  systems  three  centuries 
old,  and  entrapped  into  subscrip- 
tions while  mere  youths ;  then  are 
reviled  for  not  advancing  with  the 
enlightenment  of  the  age  (Arnold's 
Zeit'Oeist)  by  laymen  who  do  not 
put  out  their  littie  finger  to  relieve 
them  from  their  burdens.  When 
near  four  hundred  clergymen  peti- 
tioned Parhament  for  some  relaxa- 


tion of  the  subscriptions,  Edmund 
Burke  replied,  that  the  freedom  of 
the  clergy  would  be  the  slavery  of 
the  laity.  By  such  rude  brutality 
(or  say  iiyyuffioavyti,  as  a  more 
decorous  word)  the  legislature  has 
forbidden  the  clerical  and  the  na- 
tional mind  to  expand  together ; 
has  artificially  kept  up  the  errors 
of  which  Arnold  complains,  and 
has  introduced  difficulties  so  great 
into  the  ecclesiastical  problem,  that 
a  statesman  is  now  thought  mad  if 
he  touch  the  question  until  com- 
pelled from  without:  that  is,  wis- 
dom is  warned  off  the  stage,  and 
popular  forces  (many  of  them  blind) 
are  made  arbiters. 

We  might,  in  fine,  complain  of 
Mr.  M.  Arnold's  very  irritating 
omniscience  as  to  many  superfluous 
details ;  but  we  fear  we  have  already 
overrun  our  limits  in  dealing  with 
far  more  important  matters. 

F.  W.  Newman. 
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irnHE  loss  snstamed  by  fanners 
1  from  the  undae  preservation 
of  wild  animals  is  frequently  brought 
forward  as  an  argoment  against  the 
Game  Laws.  But  the  position  of 
those  who  make  use  of  this  objec- 
tion is  nntenable.  Jn  ninety-nine 
instances  oat  of  a  hundred  when  a 
mui  takes  a  frurm  he  makes  a 
specific  agreement  that  the  wild 
animals  on  it,  known  as  game, 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  Li  these 
cases  the  farmer  has  no  more  right 
to  complain  of  any  injury  done  to 
his  crops  by  game,  than  he  has  a 
nght  to  complain  of  harm  done  by 
growing  timber,  which  in  like 
manner  is  usually  reserved  for  the 
henefit  of  the  proprietor.  When  a 
man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind, 
knowing  what  he  is  about,  enters 
into  a  contract  of  this  nature,  he 
most  be  bound  by  the  consequences. 
Like  other  men,  a  &rmer,  if  he  makes 
a  miscalculation  and  concludes  a 
bad  bargain,  must  put  up  with  the 
loss.  If  he  finds  that  his  bargain 
is  more  favourable  to  himself  than 
he  had  anticipated,  he  does  not 
think  himself  bound,  and  he  is  not 
hound  either  in  law  or  in  con- 
science, to  pay  more  than  he  stipu- 
lated. A  yearly  tenant,  and  most 
of  the    friers    in    England  are 

\  jearly  tenants,  may  and  certainly 
^  give  up  the  occupation  of  his 
£^  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  from 
^he  ravages  of  game,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  he  is  not  making  a 
profit  out  of  it  at  the  existing  rent, 
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unless  indeed  he  can  obtain  such 
an  abatement  as  shall  enable  him 
to  make  the  ordinary  return  for  the 
capital  he  employs  in  his  business, 
and  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  ovni 
skilled  labour.  The  case  of  a  man 
who  has  taken  a  long  lease  of  a 
farm  is  no  doubt  sometimes  a  hard 
one,  when  the  game  upon  it  is 
much  increased  after  he  has  com- 
menced his  tenancy.  Still  even  he 
has  only  himself  to  blame  for  having 
entered  into  a  speculation  that  has 
turned  out  unprofitable,  by  reason 
of  his  imprudence  in  parting  with 
the  control  over  the  wild  creatures 
upon  land  which  he  had  taken  in 
hand  to  cultivate. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect 
of  this  subject  altogether  distinct 
from  that  which  relates  to  the 
farmer,  one  that  vitally  concerns 
the  whole  community ;  that  is  the 
question,  to  what  extent  does  the 
preservation  of  animals  in  a  wild 
state  limit  the  supply  of  food  for 
human  beings,  and  in  what  degree 
is  the  legislation  of  this  country  re- 
sponsible for  any  such  limitation  ? 

Thirty  years  ago  this  enquiry 
would  have  been  contemptuously 
met  with  the  reply,  that  a  man  had 
a  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with 
his  own;  and  that  if  the  femners 
were  satisfied  with  their  position, 
as  was  proved  by  their  remaining 
in  their  farms,  no  one  else  had  any 
concern  in  the  matter.  But  now, 
when  the  right  of  a  few  to  hold 
absolute  dominion  over  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  the  land  on  which  we 
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live  and  move  and  have  oar  being, 
is  seriously  questioned;  and  when 
people  in  all  ranks  of  life  are  loudly 
complaining  that  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  day  by  day  becoming  dearer, 
and  that  this  is,  in  part  at  least, 
owing  to  the  legal  protection  af- 
forded to  wild  animals,  a  different 
tone  is  taken.  It  is  not  denied,  for 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  these 
creatures  destroy  a  large  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  soil. 
When  the  landlords  assert  that 
their  tenants  get  their  farms  at  a 
reduced  rent  on  account  of  the 
game  upon  them  being  preserved, 
they  thereby  acknowledge  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil  is  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  diminished  l^  their 
ravages.  At  the  present  day  the 
fovourite  argument  of  the  game- 
preservers  is  that  game,  including 
rabbits,  when  killed  and  brought 
to  market,  yields  a  large  and  valu- 
able supply  of  food  for  the  con- 
sumption of  our  town  popalation. 
Indeed,  to  judge  by  the  letters  and 
speeches  which  have  appeared  in 
the  public  papers  lately,  one  would 
think  that  our  poor  are  chiefly 
fed  upon  rabbits  and  game,  not 
forgetting  venison,  which  one 
writer  declares  is  much  cheaper 
than  beef  or  mutton.  No  doubt 
large  quantities  of  rabbits  are  sold 
in  our  towns,  but  these  chiefly  come 
from  Belgium,  and  are  reared  by  the 
oarefdl  Flemings  in  a  domesticated 
state  in  warrens  and  pens,  where 
they  merely  consume  the  food  that 
is  given  to  them,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  the  damage  to  the 
growing  crops  which  is  done  by 
them  in  their  wild  state  in  this 
country.  For  it  is  this  which  con- 
stitutes the  peculiarly  noxious  cha- 
racter of  game ;  they  do  not  feed 
upon  com  and  turnips  when  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  but  they  eat 
them  down  at  an  early  stage  of 
their  growth,  and  destroy  in  a  few 
days  whole  acres  of  young  grain. 
They  gnaw  the  rind  of  the  tur- 
nips in  the  autumn,  and  by  expos- 


ing them  to  the  early  frosts,  cause 
them  to  rot  away.  There  are  other 
crops  of  great  value  in  agriculture, 
such  as  carrots,  vetches,  lucerne, 
Ac,  the  cultivation  of  which  the 
farmer  cannot  even  attempt  in 
a  country  where  game  is  at  all  ' 
strictly  preserved.  A  compara- 
tively small  number  of  hares  and 
rabbits  will  destroy  in  a  few  hours 
a  whole  fleld,  the  produce  of  which, 
if  suffered  to  come  to  maturity, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  fatten 
a  score  of  oxen,  or  a  flock  of  sheep.  ' 
A  single  hen  pheasant  has  been 
known  to  tear  up  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  beans  when  the  blade  was 
about  two  inches  above  the  ground, 
thereby  preventing  the  growth  of 
what  would  have  kept  a  yard  full 
of  poultry  through  the  winter.  No 
candid  enquirer  into  this  part  of  the 
subject  can  doubt  that  each  head  of 
game  destroys  far  more  than  its 
own  value,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
it  consumes  ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  Lord  Malmesbury  and  other 
game  preservers  prove  the  produc- 
tion of  wild  animals  to  be  large,  do 
they  at  the  same  time  prove  the 
destruction  of  the  food  of  the  people 
to  be  great. 

This  view  of  the  subject  was  put 
in  a  clear  and  forcible  light  by  a 
Scotch  farmer,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  fix)m 
Forfarshire,  in  his  examination  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee last  year.  'A  tenant,'  said  he, 
'could  undertake  to  graze  any 
number  of  sJieep  or  cattle  for  his 
landlord,  and  make  his  calculation 
accordingly.  Sheep  and  cattle  can 
be  kept  within  fences,  but  hares 
and  rabbits  cannot  be  prevented 
from  goiuff  over  the  whole  fistrm.  If 
they  eat  down  a  crop  at  an  early 
stage,  it  never  recovers  the  damage 
done.'  Is  it  not  manifest  that  an 
enterprising  agriculturist  such  as 
Mr.  Mechi,  labouring  to  make  his 
fields  yield  the  utmost  amount  they 
are  capable  of  producing,  would 
rather  keep  a  hundred  sheep  on  his 
farm,  feeding  where  and  on  what 
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he  pleased,  than  abandred  hares  or 
rabbits  free  to  feed  wherever  and  on 
whatever  thej  pleased?  Anyone 
can  realise  the  n>rce  of  this  obser- 
Tation  by  reflecting — or,  if  he  be 

{  60  dispoeed,  bj  ezperimenting— -on 
what  would  be  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  keeping  half-a-dozen  rabbits 
at  free  qni^iers  in  his  garden,  and 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  same  animals 
in  a  hntch,  fed  with  snch  portion  of 
the  garden  stnff  as  the   gardener 

.  selected  for  them.     Tet,  obvious  as 

'  all  this  is,  we  find  people  gravely 
asserting,  and  apparently  expecting 
others  to  believe,  that  the  repefJ 
of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
these  animals  in  their  wild  state 
will  diminish  the  quantity  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  meat  market.  A  reference  to 
the  result  of  the  different  modes  of 
culture  at  present  in  use  in  Scot- 
land and  Belgium  is  decisive  upon 
this  point.  The  Chamber  of  Am- 
cultiue  in  Edinburgh  estimate  that 
720,000  rabbits  are  annually  pro- 
duced and  brought  to  market  in  that 
country.  They  farther  estimate  that 
these  rabbits  are  produced  at  the 
cost  of  what  would  raise  a  fifth  of 
that  number  of  sheep.  Now,  Lord 
Malmesbury  himself  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times  of  December  10,  informs 
us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brooks, 
the  great  salesman  of  Leadenhall 
Market,  that  1,500  cases  of  rabbits 
of  100  each  arrive  weekly  from 
Ostend  alone.  This  makes  7,800,000 
every  year,  more  than  tenfold  the 
supply  of  Scotland,  though  Belgium 
is  not  half  the  size  of  the  former. 
Unquestionably  the  number  of 
Ostend  rabbits  imported  into  Lon- 
don is  enormous,  and  increases 
every  year.  The  working-classes 
are  the  chief  consumers  of  them, 
because  they  are  cheaper  than  the 

^  wild  rabbits.  We  may  remark  that 
the  wild  rabbits  seldom  weigh  more 
than  two  pounds  apiece,  while  the 
Ostend  rabbits  are  fattened  up  to 
four  and  even  as  high  as  to  eight 
pounds  apiece.      Supposing,  there- 


fore, that  hares  and  rabbits  in  their 
wild  state  were  to  be  extirpated 
altogether,  through  the  repeal  of  the 
Gkune  Laws,  which  is  a  most  unlikely 
supposition,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
the  production  of  these  animals  here 
should  be  diminished,  no  reason  why 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  not  be 
greatly  increased.  It  probably  would 
increase,     unless    other   countries 
from  particular  circumstances  were 
able  to  supply  us  with  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  could  do  at 
home.     Other  g^ame  preservers  be- 
sides Lord  Malmesbury  seem  to  be 
greatly  exercised   in  spirit  as   to 
what  will  become  of  the  working 
man  if  he  is  robbed  of  his  rabbit 
hj  an  iniquitous  abolition  of  the 
dame  Laws.    Mr.  Baily,  the  poul- 
terer, who  in  1845   supplied  Mr. 
Qrantley  Berkeley  with  a  great  deal 
of  information,  thinks  *Uiat   in  a 
great  many  instances  it  would  de* 
prive  the  working  man  of  his  Sun- 
day dinner.    He  looks  to  the  rabbit 
for  his    Sunday   dinner.*     Sir  J. 
Elphinstone  went  so  far  as  to  assure 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Gom,* 
mens  that  he  considered  the  rabbit 
to  be  the  poor  man's  best  friend. 
The  working  man  has  good  reason^ 
we  think,  to  exclaim, '  save  me  from 
my  Mends,'  whether  by  friends  we 
understand  the  rabbit  or  Sir  J.  El- 
phinstone himself.    Upon  this  point 
the  opinion  of  practical  farmers  ac- 
quainted with  the  damage  actuaUy 
caused  by  wild  animals  is  of  in- 
finitely   greater    value    than    the 
vague  conjectures  of  sportsmen. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  tenant  farmer 
referred  to  above,  who  is  also 
President  of  the  Scottish  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  being  asked  this 
question, '  Do  you  yourself,  person- 
iJly,  as  an  experienced  agriculturist, 
believe  that  ii  hares  and  rabbits  were 
abolished,  the  immediate  effect 
would  be  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
beef  and  mutton  P'  replied,  '  I  have 
not  much  doubt  that  if  you  took  the 
whole  broad  question,  and  stopped 
the  encroachment  on 
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walks,  and  the  destmction  of  our 
tamip  crops  by  hares  and  rabbits, 
we  should  certainly  have  a  very 
appreciable  addition  to  our  food 
supply.'  'What  would  be  the 
amount  ?  * — *  I  could  not  estimate 
that ;  but  we  know  that  there  is  an 
inmienss  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  stock  in  Scotland,  which  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  encroach- 
ment upon  the  sheep  walks  by  deer 
forests ;  but  I  cannot  give  evidence 
with  regard  to  that,  because  I  have 
no  personal  experience;  but  we  know 
quite  well  that  there  are  very  nearly 
3,000,000  fewer  sheep  than  there 
were  in  the  country  some  short 
time  back.**  Similar  to  this  is  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  very 
shrewd  tenant  farmer  from  East 
Lothian,  *  whoso  teeth '  for  half  a 
century  past  *  had  been  set  on  edge ' 
agjainst  the  Game  Laws.*  *What 
strikes  me  at  the  very  first,  is  their 
anomalous  character  in  this  way, 
that  they  go  to  establish  two  rights 
to  the  same  ground ;  first,  the  right 
of  the  tenant  to  grow  crops  for  sale, 
and  the  other,  the  reserved  right  of 
the  landlord,  which  is  always  so 
reserved,  to  grow  game  to  destroy 
those  crops,  that  game  being  for 
sale  also  generally  no  w. '  *  And  those 
two  rights  are  looked  upon  now  in 
a  commercial  light,  are  they  not  ?* — 

*  I  look  upon  the  attempt  to  establish 
two  rights  of  that  kind  as  not  at  all 
an  enlightened  commercial  view,  at 
any  rate.*  And  afterwards,  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  he 
would  like  to  see  game  exterminated, 
he  replies,  *I  merely  think  this, 
that  all  wild  animals  are  a  loss  to 
the  nation.  I  think  that  every 
animal  in  a  wild  state  is  a  loss  to 
the  country,  and  causes  more 
damage  than  its  value  a  great  deal.' 

*  You  consider  that  the  food  they  eat 
and  destroy  would  be  much  better 
consumed  by  tame  animals,  such  as 
sheepi  and  possibly  better  for  the 


country  ? ' — *  You  may,  if  you  choose, 
keep  hares  and  rabbits  confined  as 
you  keep  other  creatures.  Jnst 
now,  supposing  we  were  to  allow 
sheep,  or  oxen,  or  horses  to  roam 
over  the  whole  of  one's  farm,  where 
would  the  crops  be  ?  You  can  keep  a 
great  many  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses 
if  you  bring  their  food  to  them  where 
they  ouffht  to  be,  and  confine  them  ; 
and  I  hold  that  the  same  thing 
applies  to  a  certain  degree  with 
hares  and  rabbits.  They  might  be 
fed  to  advantage  very  possibly  by 
being  confined,  and  the  food  brought 
to  them  as  to  any  other  animal  that 
you  feed.*  And  in  a  subsequent 
part,  of  his  examination,  he  says,  *  I 
think  that  a  hare  and  a  rabbit  in  a 
wild  state  is  a  loss,  and  I  think  that 
the  way  to  preserve  them  to  ad- 
vantage is  to  confine  them  and  feed 
them,  and  I  hope  the  time  may 
come  when  it  may  be  a  great  trade 
yet.  I  am  supposing  that  they 
wore  entirely  away  from  cultivated 
grounds,  and  that  you  took  and 
confined  them  like  other  feeding 
animals,  which  I  think  quite  possible. 
This  may  become  a  great  trade  in  the 
future,  feeding  the  hares  and  rabbits 
artificially,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  roam  at  will  as  they  do  just  now. 
I  think  it  quite  possible  that  there 
may  be  great  feeding  places  for 
hares  and  rabbits.*' 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the 
annual  damage  done  by  game,  if  we 
take  the  entire  extent  of  England, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate 
even  approximately.  On  certain 
forms  it  IS  enormous.  The  fcdlest 
and  best  information  we  have  on 
this  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  obtained  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bright  in  1845,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally called  Mr.  Brig^ht's  Committee. 
It  went  very  fully  into  the  question 
of  the  injury  done  to  the  crops   of 
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the  fisffmer ;  as  it  was  more  yiewed 
then  than  it  is  at  present  as  a 
fiunners'  question.  Farmers  firom 
all  parts  of  England  wBre  examined 
respecting  the  losses  they  had  sus- 

.  iained  from  game.  Our  space  wiU 
not  permit  ns  to  make  more  than  a 
yery  few  brief  extracts  £rom  these 
statements.  Mr.  W.  Bates,  a  Bed- 
fordshire firmer,  stated  that  he  had 
leceiyed  an  award  for  ii8Z.  for 
damage  done  to  thirty  aores  of 
wheat;    Mr.  S.  Locke,  a  Norfolk 

^  &rmer,  alleged  that  in  one  year  the 
injury  on  forty-six  acres  of  wheat 
and  barley  amounted  to  164Z. ;  Mr. 
W.  Morris,  of  Lincolnshire,  affirmed 
that  in  the  same  year  his  loss  upon 
a  field  of  twenty-three  acres  of 
wheat  was  estimated  by  a  competent 
and  respectable  valuer  to  amount  at 
least  to  150Z. ;  Mr.  Sturgeon,  an 
Essex  farmer,  estimated  his  loss  on 
thirty  acres  of  wheat  in  a  year 
before  ihe  repeal  of  the  Com  liftws, 
when  wheat  was  very  dear,  at  260Z. ; 
Mr.  E.  Holding,  a  Wiltshire  farmer, 
had  forty-five  acres  of  wheat  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  172Z.  His 
average  yearly  loss  on  his  grain  was 
II 52.,  without  taking  into  account 
the  injury  done  to  his  turnips  and 
ffreen  crops*  His  local  taxation  was 
ool.  or  70/.,  about  one  half  the 
yearly  loss  he  sustained  from  game. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  loss  sus- 
tained was  about  4I.  per  acre.  Mr. 
Garden,  a  farmer,  deputed  by  the 
Wenloc^  Farmers'  Club  in  Shrop- 
shire, proved  that  the  loss  on  his  own 
&rm,  as  valued,  amounted  to  2402, 
on  thk^-four  acres— 6Z.  per  acre. 
Mr.  Shettler,  a  Wiltshire  £Emner, 
spoke  to  even  heavier  loss  tiian  this 
&om  the  ravages  of  game.  His 
loss  on  nine  acres  was  102Z.,  more 
than  III,  per  acre;  while  seventeen 
ticrea  of  swedes  were  injured  to  the 
^toat  of  2L  per  acre.  This  is  only 
a  small  sample  of  the  evidence 
given  by  fimners  from  all  parts  of 
''  the  countzT.  Their  testimony  was 
confirmed  ny  that  of  landlords  who 
had  obtained  the  highest  lepatation 


as  improvers  of  agriculture,  scsne 
of  whom  had  been  themselves  pre- 
servers of  game,  such  as  Lord 
Hatherton  and  Mr.  Pnsey,  but  had 
given  it  up  when  they  perceived 
that  it  was  absolutely  incompatible 
with  high  &rming, — ^that  is,  with 
obtaining  £rom  the  soil  all  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  under  good  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Bright  himself  thus 
sums  up  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee : — *  It  is  now  dis- 
covered, and  the  fact  is  placed 
beyond  dispute,  that  wherever  game 
is  preserved  with  any  degree  of 
strictness  it  is  a  grievous  burden  to 
the  &rmer,  and  entails  upon  him  a 
greater  loss  than  the  whole  of  the 
direct  local  and  general  taxes  of  the 
land  in  his  occupation ;  all  of  these 
together  do  not  in  the  aggregate, 
on  a  farm  on  a  highly  preseiryed 
estate,  reach  a  sum  equal  to  the  loss 
which  is  annually  sustained  by  the 
ravages  of  game.'  If  this  be  a  £air 
estimate  of  the  damage  done  by 
game,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  country  should  be  strictly 
preserved,  the  loss  in  England  alone 
would  amount  to  many  millions 
every  year. 

Last  year  again  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  further  investiga- 
tions into  this  apparently  intermin- 
able subject.  The  evidence  pro- 
duced was  very  similar  in  its;  general 
tendency  to  that  presented  before 
the  Committee  of  1845,  but  came 
for  the  most  part  from  th^  n<^h  of 
the  Tweed.  Before  referring  to 
that  part  of  the  case,  we  shall  just 
notice  the  testimony  of  two  fan^prq 
from  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk.  Mr. 
Lett,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
North  Biding  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, stated  that  in  that  counW 
land  was  sometimes  so  stocked  wit^ 
game  that  the  tenant  could  not^ve 
above  il,  an  acre  for  it,  while,  if 
there  were  no  game  upon  it>  it 
would  be  worth  30^.  an  acre^  ,  {He 
considered  that  a  reduction  of  hares 
and  rabbits  kept  upon  arable  ground 
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would  improTe  farming  and  tberebj 
greatly  increaee  the  production  of 
food, '  because,'  said  be,  *  the  ground 
ffame  destroy  immense  quantities  of 
it.'     '  I  think  when  ground  game  is 
oyer  preeeryed  the  yalue  of  them 
when  full-grown  would  not  be  more 
than  lo  per  cent,  of  the   cost  of 
production ;  '^  and  he  based  his  cal- 
culation upon  cases  in  which  he  had 
been  called  in  to    estimate    as  a 
yaluer  the  damage  done  bj  hares 
and  rabbits.    Mr.  Mann,  of  Church 
Farm,   at  Shropham,   in  Norfolk, 
proyed  that  afield  of  sixty-four  acres 
of  wheat  belonging  to  him  sustained 
damage  from  game  to  the  amount 
at  least  of  1502.  in  one  year.     A 
neighbouring  &rmer  sustained  an 
equal  loss  upon  twenty-four  acres; 
tins  was  ascertained  by  the  yaluatiou 
of  a  land  yaluer,  and  was  proyed  by 
affidayits  in  Chancery.    Mr.  Mann 
declared  he  knew  cases  where  the 
land  was  not  let  for  half  its  agricul- 
tural  yalue  on  account  of  the  game 
upon  it.    Hence,  since  land  is  rated 
in  proportion  to  its  rental,  these 
estates  do  not  pay  aboye  half  the 
amount  of  rates  they  ought  to  pay ; 
and  an  additional  and  unfair  bur- 
then is  thrown  upon  the  rest  of  the 
union.      Mr.  Mann  mentioned  that 
the  Assessment  Committee  in  one 
union,  to  which  he  referred,  in- 
tended to  try  the  question  whether 
they  might  not  assess  the  land  at 
what  would  be  its  real  agricultural 
yalue,  supposing  one  half  of  its 
produce  was  not  destroyed  by  wild 
animals    designedly   increased    by 
means  of  the  artificial  protection 
afforded  to  them.     This  alteration 
would  relieye  the  other  ratepayers 
from  the  burthen  unjustly  imposed 
upon  them ;  it  would  not  redress  the 
wrong  done  to  the  population  of 
this  country,  miserably  under  fed  as 
many  of  them  are,  by  withholding 
from  their  use  so  large  a  portion  ($ 
the  bounties  of  Proyidence. 
But  it  is  from  Scotland  that  the 


loudest  complaints  and  the  most 
yehement  denunciations  of  the€rame 
Laws  are  now  heard.  In  that  coun- 
try the  practice  of  letting  land  on 
leases  of  at  least  nineteen  years  has 
long  preyailed,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  its  admirable  farming.  A 
long  lease  giyes  to  the  tenant  some- 
thing of  the  security  which  is  felt 
by  uie  man  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  land  he  cultiyates;  and  who 
thereby  enjoys  a  position  of  all 
others  the  most  fiEiyourable  to 
industry  and  enterprise.  Under 
the  security,  slight  as  it  may  seem, 
of  these  leases,  the  Scotch  farmers 
haye  brought  immense  tracts  of 
moorland  and  of  bog  into  cultiya- 
tion  ;  and  haye  increased  in  an 
almost  equal  degree  the  productiye 
power  of  the  remainder.  This  has 
been  effected  by  an  exercise  of  skill 
and  an  outlay  of  capital  that  cannot^ 
be  paraUeled  in  any  other  country. 
These  tenants  haye  at  their  own 
expense  laid  down  miles  of  tile 
drains  under  their  fields,  to  cany 
off  the  excessiye  moisture  incident 
to  the  climate ;  their  yearly  expen- 
diture in  artificial  manure  is  often 
as  large  as  the  rent  of  the  land. 
Cultiyation  on  a  scale  like  this  is 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
any  number  of  animals  in  a  wild 
state.  High  £Bkrming  and  high  pre- 
seryation  cannot  go  together.  A 
man  may  take  a  farm  and  content 
himself  with  the  natural  yield  of 
the  land,  loss  from  game  being 
allowed  for,  when  he  lays  out  little 
or  no  capital  of  his  own  in  augment- 
ing its  productiyeness ;  but  no  one 
in  his  senses  would  employ  his  skill 
and  capital  in  agricultural  improye* 
ments,  with  an  unknown  quantity 
of  hares  and  rabbits  for  partners 
in  the  increased  produce  his  ezerw 
tions  might  extract  from  the  soil; 
Up  to  oomparatiyely  recent  times 
there  was  not  much  game  presery- 
ing  in  Scotland.  The  farmers  were 
generally  allowed   to    shoot>    and 
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kept  game  enough  to  satisfy  the 
proprietors  of  those  days,  without 
serionsly  injnriiig  their  farming 
operations.  Bat  the  modem  no- 
tions of  sport  have  changed  all 
thai  Noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, if  they  desire  to  be  held  in 
anj  estimation,  mnst  offer  to  the 
vkitors  at  their  country  seats  the 
pkasnres  of  the  baMue,  in  which 
thoQsands  of  terrified  creatures  are 
driyen  together,  and  ignobly  butcher- 
ed, to  make  a  royal  holiday.  The 
vast  increase  in  the  preservation  of 
game  which  this  system  has  occa- 
sioned, has  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Scotland, 
and  has  united  them  as  one  man  to 
demand  the  repeal  of  those  laws 
which  alone  render  it  possible.  This 
movement  made  itself  felt  at  the 
last  general  election,  and  has  dis- 
played itself  most  decisively  in 
recent  elections.  Chambers  of 
Agriculture,  which  are,  in  fiust, 
anti-game  law  committees,  have 
been  formed  in  most^  if  not  all,  the 
oonnties  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Scot- 
tish Chamber  of  Agriculture,  meet- 
ing in  Edinburgh,  was  instituted 
in  1864  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union, 
and  to  impart  to  the  variousbranches 
the  sti^ngth  of  combined  action. 
The  most  material  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  the  House  of  Com- 
nums  Committee  last  year  were 
in^nbers  of  these  bodies,  and  spoke 
in  their  name. 

Some  idea  of  the  destruction 
done  by  game  may  be  ^thered 
&om  the  petitions  presented  to  their 
landlord  by  the  tenantry  on  two 
estates,  one  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
the  other  in  Banffishire  The  first, 
whidi  was  signed  by  nearly  forty 
teiumts,  contains  this  statement: 
'The  loss  by  the  destruction  of 
^ese  animals  to  our  crops  has 
fat  the  last  four  years  been  gradu- 
aQj  increasing,  and  this  year  it  has 
'^ad&ed  such  a  ftliwu^y  that  we  can 
no  kmffer  endure  to  have  these 
cn>pB,that  are  raised  at  a  great 


annual  outlay,  and  on  which  we 
mainly  depend  for  meeting  our  nu- 
merous liabilities,  destroyed.  Were 
such  a  state  of  things  allowed 
to  exist,  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  us  to  continue  fiarm* 
ing  under  such  disadvantageous 
circumstances.'  The  petition  from 
Banffshire,  signed  by  thirty-two 
tenants,  is  still  more  emphatic. 
They  state  that  they  bring  the 
matter  before  the  proprietor  'be- 
cause the  damage  done  to  our  crops 
has,  to  a  number  of  us  who  are 
most  exposed,  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  profitable 
occupation  of  our  &rms  impossible  7 
and  such  that  if  means  be  not  taken 
to  very  considerably  lessen  their 
numbers,  must  eventually  reduce 
the  whole  of  us  to  the  same  con- 
dition. You  are  aware  that  from 
the  ravages  of  game  a  number 
of  &rms  have  already  ceased  to  be 
occupied,  and  that  those  adjoining' 
them  are  thus  doubly  exposed  ;  and 
also  that  during  frost  and  snow  the 
whole  district  suffers  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  turnips  exposed 
during  winter  are  on  some  farms 
entirely  destroyed,  and  on  all 
greatly  damaged.  The  present 
condition  of  matters  has  all  but  put 
a  stop  to  any  permanent  improve- 
ments we  were  effecting,  and  is  op- 
posed to  any  liberal  teeatment  of 
the  land,  because  the  more  we  grow, 
the  more  we  suffer;  we  believe, 
therefore,  that  what  is  so  detri- 
mental to  our  interests  must  ulti- 
mately be  injurious  to  yours.' 
To  the  first  memorial  the  proprietor 
replied  that  if  the  tenants  were  dis- 
satisfied he  could  find  others;  to 
the  second  no  answer  was  sent. 
Mr.  Barclay,  who  has  since  been 
elected  menolber  for  Eor&rshire,  gave 
some  particulars  respecting  a  farm 
upon  the  first  of  these  estates  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us  that  the  ten- 
ants had  not  overstated  their  case. 
The  &rm  was  a  moderate  sized  one 
of  150  acres  of  arable  and  350  acres 
of  pasture  land,  at  a  rent  0^214!.^ 
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The  tenant's  crop  of  twenty  acres 
of  tornips  was  entirely  consnmed. 
This  was  replaced  at  the  cost  of 
loL  per  acre,  the  loss  to  the  tenant 
y^mg  200Z. ;  the  loss  on  his  oats 
amounted  to  looZ.  The  arable  and 
hill  pastures  were  so  much  eaten 
that  the  tenant  was  able  to  keep 
that  year  only  one-fourth  of  the 
usual  number  of  sheep ;  and  on  the 
arable  land  only  two-thirds  of  the 
usual  stock  of  cattle.  When  we 
read  accounts  of  destruction  such 
as  this,  and  hear  such  a  story  as 
that  told  by  Mr.  W.  Walker,  of 
Bithnie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  a 
neighbour,  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  beUeve  that  such 
tilings  can  be  in  this  country,  and 
in  tbe  days  of  Queen  Victoria. 
^  James  duLueron,  a  poor  man  with 
one  cow,  had  his  turnips  all  but 
entirely  eaten  up ;  he  rose  one 
winter's  morning  to  frighten  the 
rabbits  away  from  the  remainder 
that  was  left.  In  on  evil  hour  he 
was  tempted  to  shoot  one.  Two 
keepers  were  on  the  watch  beside, 
and  he  was  caught  in  the  very  act 
and  incarcerated  in  the  Aberdeen 
prison ;  he  was  taken  and  impri-« 
soned  for  obeying  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  scriptural  injunction  of 
providing  for  his  own  household  by 
trying  to  save  the  remainder  of  h^ 
own  crop  for  the  benefit  of  his  young 
family.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
piteous  tones  of  that  man,  whom  I 
met  one  stormy  night  in  charge  of 
the  police,  when  he  was  being  taken 
away  to  prison.  The  next  day,  out 
of  sympathy,  I  went  and  called  on 
bis  poor  wife  ;  she  was  crying  like 
a  child,  and  she  would  not  be  com- 
forted. I  said  to  her,  "  Never  mind^ 
you  will  be  none  the  less  respected 
for  it."  "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  he  will  be 
put  into  gaol,  and  nobody  will  ever 
respect  us  again."  .  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  scene ;  in  £Ekct,  it  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes  to  see  how  all  Qns 
iiappened  on.JU3COunt  of  thai  ona 


rabbit.'^  Mr.  Walker  could  speak 
from  bitter  personal  ezperienoe  as 
to  the  annoyance  and  indignation 
a  farmer  must  feel  when  he  sees 
his  crops  being  destroyed  before 
his  eyes,  and  reflects  that  he  is 
liable  to  be  sent  to  prison  if  he  kills 
one  of  the  destroyers.  Speaking  of 
his  own  farm,  he  said :  '  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  thirty  hares  in  half 
an  acre.  I  have  seen  seven  or  eight 
roe  deer  among  the  turnips  at  one 
time.  If  you  look  out  on  a  moon- 
light night  you  will  see  numbers  of 
rabbits.  I  have  seen  them  when  I 
could  not  number  them,  they  were 
so  many !'  On  his  own  fkrm  he  had 
five  or  six  acres  of  turnips,  which 
he  valued  at  from  7Z.  to  82.  per  acre, 
completely  destroyed. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  some 
explanation  that  would  remove  the 
impression  of  injustice  that,  accor- 
ding to  this  story,  seems  to  have 
been  done  to  James  Cameron ;  but 
that  would  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree aflfect  our  purpose  in  citing  it. 
Our  object  is  to  prove  that  immense 
destruction  is  oansed  to  the  growing 
crops  of  the  country  by  wild  ani- 
mals, which  the  fEirmers  who  raise 
the  crops  are  not  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  ;  and  that  the  immu- 
nity these  creatures  enjoy,  acts  as  a 
most  serious  discouragement  to  tibe 
investment  of  capital  and  labour  in 
the  soil.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
men  possessed  of  the  intelligence, 
energy,  and  means,  which  have 
enabled  the  tenant  farmers  in  Scot- 
land to  do  such  great  things  in  the 
past,  should  be  found  willing  to 
employ  their  skill  and  money  in 
scieniafic  agriculture,  if,  in  addition 
to  the  natural  obstacles  with  which 
they  have  to  contend,  tiiey  must 
submit  to  the  unlimited  depreda- 
tions of  wild  aniaials,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  look  upon  the  destruetion 
of  the  seed  they  have^sown,  without 
daring  to  lift  a  hand^for  its  protec- 
tion.  Sheukl-the  landlords  of  Scot. 
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knd  perserere  in  extending  game 
peseryation  as  thay  have  done  of 
late  years,  the  farming  of  that 
caantry  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  c]a£8  of  tenants  very  inferior  to 
the  men  who  have  brought  its  agri- 
onltnre  up  to  its  present  high  con- 
dition ;  and  who  will  be  neither  able 
nor  disposed  to  proceed  in  that 
course  of  improvement  upon  which 
their  predecessors  have  so  far  ad- 
vanced. And  not  only  does  excess 
of  game  tend  to  drive  away  good 
&rmer8  from  the  occupation  of 
agriculture,  it  drives  away  good 
labourers  also — to  say  nothing  of 
its  demoralising  influence  on  those 
who  remain.  In  Forfarshire,  we 
are  told,  the  men  are  constantly 
making  remonstrances  about  the 
injury  done  by  game  to  their  gar- 
dens. *Tliey  tell  us,'  says  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  '  that  their  gardens  are 
no  longer  of  any  use  to  them  in 
the  winter  season.  Our  cottagers 
used  to  be  remarkably  provident 
smd  excellent  managers  of  their 
little  gardens,  and  they  kept  them 
Mi  of  green  vegetables  the 
whole  winter  through,  but  now  you 
may  pass  over  the  county  and  not 
see  a  green  blade  in  one  of  them 
in  winter.'  WTiat  an  inducement 
this  must  be  to  a  new  tenant  de- 
fiiroas  of  introducing  garden-like 
cultivation  into  his  farm !  The 
fame  witness  asserts  that  in  his 
neighbourhood  the  rabbits  have 
qnadrupled  within  the  last  few 
years.  '  There  is  not,'  said  he,  *  an 
old  dyke  that  they  have  not  got 
into,  or  an  old  ditch,  or  an  old 
granary,  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
they  are  so  prolific'  As  instances 
of  their  powers  of  destruction,  he 
mentions  that  one  forester  told 
him  he  had  been  putting  in  regu- 
larly, year  after,  year,  between 
50,000  and  60,000  firs,  and  that  by 
•the  spnng  not  a,ooo  remained ; 
-another  infi^rmed  him  that  he  had 
{Kit    in    300,000     firs,    and    that 


by  the  time  he  had  finished  the 
work,  he  was  about  ready  to  begin 
to  replant :  they  were  so  destroyed. 

And  let  no  one  imagine  that  tifiese 
are  isolated  or  exceptional  cases; 
they  come  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  It  would  indeed  be  easy  to 
bring  witnesses  from  every  county 
both  of  England  and  Scotland  to 
tell  the  same. lamentable  tale  o£  the 
destruction  done  yearly  to  our  crops ; 
destruction  that  might  be  prevented, 
but  which  our  laws,  far  from  en- 
deavouring to  prevent,  actually  en- 
courage. Here  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  what  befell  James  Cameron 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dee  occurring 
to  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe, 
in  the  month  of  April  in  this  present 
year  of  grace  1873,  when  the  price 
of  meat  has  risen  so  high  as  to  have 
become  a  most  serious  matter  not 
only  to  the  very  poor,  but  even  to 
families  of  moderate  means.  *At 
the  Woodbury  petty  sessions  this 
week  two  respectable  farmers  were 
charged  with  going  in  punsuit  of  a 
rabbit  on  the  property  of  a  neigh- 
bour. One  of  the  accused  Baid, 
within  the  last  fortnight  the  rabbits 
had  eaten  and  destroyed  2,000  of 
his  cabbage  plants,  and  going  into  a 
field  and  seeing  a  rabbit  eating  his 
cabbages,  he,  with  the  other  defend- 
ant, chased  it  to  a  hole  in  the  hedge 
of  a  neighbouring  farm,  and  were 
endeavouring  to  get  the  animal  out 
of  the  hole  when  the  prosecutor  came 
up.  The  magistrates  said  the  de- 
fendants' conduct  was  perfectly 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances, 
but  they  were  bound  to  go  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  inflicted  a 
fine  of  108.  and  costs. '^ 

In  considering  this  subject  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Game  Laws  are  responsible  not  only 
for  the  loss  directly  Q^used  by  game, 
but  for  that  arising  from  other  wild 
animals,  which  are  unduly  augment- 
ed through  tihe  operation  of  these 
laws,  8u<£  as  rooks,  pigeons,  rats. 
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mice,  and  other  yennm.  The&rmer 
IB  seldom  permitted  to  make  free 
use  of  the  gun  and  the  trap  to  rid 
himself  of  these  pests  of  the  &rm, 
lest  hy  any  ehance  he  should  capture 
or  alann  an  animal  sacred  to  the  god 
of  sport.     Sometimes  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  keep  dogs ;  if  he  is,  his  dogs, 
and  his  cats  also,  are  trapped,  and 
poisoned, — in  fiict,  cats  can  scarcely 
be  kept  on  estates  that  are  strictly 
preserved.    The  Beurmer  suffers  still 
more  from  the  destruction  of  those 
wild  animals  that  nature  provides 
to  prevent  the  excessive  and  there- 
fore   injurious    increase    of  other 
species ;  for  game  preservers,  while 
they  strive  to  augment  the  number 
of  those  animals  that  consume  the 
crops  of  the  farmer,  are  relentless 
in  extirpating  those  that  do  him 
service.     '  The  weasel,*  says  Bewick 
in    his  History  of  Quadrupeds,    *is 
very  useful  to  the  farmer,  and  is 
much  encouraged  by  him.     During 
winter  it  frequents  his  bams,  out- 
houses,   and    granaries;  which  it 
effectually  clears  of  rats  and  mice. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  more  deadly  enemy 
to  l^em  than  even  the  cat  itself; 
for  being  more  active  and  slender,  it 
pursues  them  into  their  holes,  and 
kills  them  afber  a  short  resistance. 
.     .     .     In  summer,  it  ventures  to 
a  distance  from  its  usual  haunts  ; 
is  frequently  found  by  the  side  of 
waters,  near    com-miUs ;   and    is 
almost  sure  to  follow  wherever  a 
swarm  of  rats  has  taken  possession 
of  any  place.*     But  as  the  weasel  is 
also  a  foe  to  game,  the  gamekeepers 
wage  incessant  war  upon  him,  with 
such  consequences  to  the  fismner  as 
Mr.  Mann  experienced  on  his  farm  in 
Norfolk.    The  keepers  having  killed 
all  the  weasels  upon  it»   the  rats 
so  increased  that  they  must  almost 
have  equalled  the  numbers  of  that 
army  which  was  sent  to  do  judg- 
ment upon  Bishop  Hatto,  who  m 
the  recklessness  of  power  had  de- 
stroyed the  com  that  might  have 
i  a  famishing  people.      '  I  should 
•<kf   said  Mr.    Manui   speaking 


of  a  particular  wood,    'there  are 
thousands  of  rats  bred  in  that:  grove 
yearly,  and  in  the  plantations  also.' 
A  farmers'  committee  in  SelkirkBhire 
express    their    opinion    that   'the 
preservation  of  ground  game  leads 
to  poaching,  and  poaching  to  de- 
struction of  fences  and  injury   to 
all  crops.     Preservation  leads  to  de- 
struction of  grain  in  stackyards ; 
cats  and  dogs  being  trapped,  ruts 
and  mice  abound.      Crows  being 
killed,   wire-worms  are  abundant.* 
*  Wood  pigeons,'  says  a  ForfSajrshire 
fiomer,  *£ave  increased  enormously 
of  late  years,  and  they  as  well  as 
rooks  do  much  damage  ;'   and  in 
Aberdeenshire,    we    are    told,  the 
farmers  complain  bitterly  that  they 
find  their   dogs  and  cats  poisoned 
and  trapped,  and  that  in  consequence 
their  fannyards  and  stackyarcls  are 
overrun  with  rats  and  other  vermin. 
In  reading  accounts  such  as  these 
of   the  damage  sustained  by   the 
agriculturist    from    the    depreda- 
tions of  wild  animals,  we  are  re- 
minded of   the    language    of   the 
prophet,  *  That  which  the  palmer- 
worm  hath  left,   hath  the  locust 
eaten ;  and  that  which  the  locust 
hath    left,   hath  the  canker-worm 
eaten;  and  that  which  the  canker- 
worm  hath   left,   hath  the  cater- 
pillar   eaten.'     Wire-worms  assail 
the  seed  in  the  earth,  ground  game 
commence  their  ravages  when  it  be- 
gins to  sprout,  birds  devour  it  as 
it  approaches  maturity,  and  vermin 
agam  attack  it  when  it  is  stowod  in 
the  stackyard  and  the  bam.     Much 
of  thisismevitable.     We  know,  as 
Virgil  says, 

Pater  ipee  colendi 
Haad  facilem  esse  viam  voluit. 

but  that  additional  difficulties 
should  be  created,  and  fi^sh 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
national  food  producer,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  affording  sport  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  com- 
munity, would  have  been  unjustifi- 
able in  any  age  or  country,  and  is 
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altogeiher  intolerable  in  a  oonntry 
like  our  own,  with  a  population  be- 
oomioff  every  year  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  foreign  regions  for 
its  daily  bread. 

Those  who  defend  the  present 
Game  Laws,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, do  not  dare  at  the  present 
day  to  base  their  defence  of  them  on 
the  supposed  right  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil  to  do  what  he  pleases 
with  His  own.  They  shrink  from 
asserting  that  a  man  is  justified  in 
taming  com  land  and  meadow  land 
into  rabbit  warrens  and  pheasant 
preserves,  unless  they  can  at  the 
same  time  show  that  no  loss  of  food 
is  thereby  occasioned  to  the  commu- 
nity at  kurge.  It  is  for  this  reason 
thi^  we  have  in  this  article  confined 
our  attention  entirely  to  the  econo- 
mic side  of  the  question ;  and,  if  we 
are  not  altogether  mistaken,  we  have 
succeeded  in  demonstrating,  both 
from  the  reason  of  the  case  and 
from  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  practical  men,  that  no  wild  ani- 
mal reared  on  cultivated  land  can 
ever  be  worth  anything  like  the  cost 
of  its  production,  and  that  in  some 
instances  it  is  not  worth  one-tenth 
of  what  it  costs.  From  the  econo- 
mic point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
argument  in  favour  of  the  entire 
abrogation  of  all  laws  that  place  any 
restriction  upon  the  agriculturist 
in  dealing  with  the  wild  creatures 
that  are  to  be  met  with  upon  the 
land  he  cultivates,  is  irresistible. 
Hares  and  rabbits  are  so  destructive 
that  all  agriculturists  are  agreed 
that  no  limitation  should  be  placed 
on  the  means  employed  for  their 
destruction.  Pheasants  and  part- 
ridges would  not  generally  be  too 
numerous,  if  they  received  the  same 
protection  that  is  now  given  during 
the  breeding  season  to  certain  other 
wild  birds ;  they  should  be  treated, 
however,  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner in  all  respects  as  rooks  and 
pigeons,  that  is  to  say,  they  should 
receive  protection  where  they  are 
not  so  numerous  as  to  be  the  cause 


of  serious  mischief;  that  protection 
should  be  withdrawn  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  place,  where  they  are 
found  to  be  excessive.  The  circum- 
stances of  di£ferent  districts  are  so 
various  that  this  point  should  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  some 
local  authority. 

Here,  it  is  true,  some  persons 
may  say,  we  admit  that  landed  pro- 
prietors are  not  justified  in  foro 
consdenHcB  in  diminishing  the  food 
supply  of  the  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  sport  to  themselves 
and  their  friends;  and  that  under 
special  ciroumstancee  the  (Govern- 
ment might  even  interfere,  and  by 
means  of  impropriate  legislation 
check  any  gross  abuse  of  proprietary 
rights;  yet  we  cannot  admit  that 
it  is  either  desirable  or  justifiable  to 
withhold  altogether  the  protection 
of  the  law  from  any  kind  of  pro- 
perty, whether  it  consists  of  domesti- 
cated or  wild  animals.  To  this  we 
reply,  the  abolition  of  the  Ghune 
Laws  would  not  give  to  any  person 
a  right  to  go  upon  land  without 
authority ;  it  would  only  permit  the 
farmer  and  his  servants  to  take  and 
destroy,  in  such  manner  as  they 
pleased,  the  wild  animals  upon  the 
land.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  not, 
and  there  cannot  be,  a  right  of  pro- 
periy  in  any  one,  even  in  the  owner 
of  tiie  soil,  over  the  ferm  naiurce. 
Since  they  have  never  been  appro- 
priated by  the  labour  and  exertion 
of  man,  tiiey  still  remain  a  portion 
of  the  original  common  stock,  once 
free  to  aU.  All  therefore  have  an 
equal  right  to  seize  and  enjoy  them, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  trespass  on 
the  land  of  another.  This  was  the 
rule  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law, 
upon  which  the  jurisprudence  of 
modem  Europe  is  chiefly  founded. 
'Therefore  the  wild  beasts  and 
birds,  and  all  animals  which  are 
produced  from  the  sea,  the  sky,  and 
the  earth,  as  soon  as  they  are  cap- 
tured by  any  one,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions immediately  became  his.  For 
what  is  not  the  property  of  anyone. 
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bynatnral  reason  belongs  to  the  man 
who  takes  possession  of  it.*^  Yet  that 
law  permitted  no  one  to  hunt  or 
sport  upon  another's  grounds,  but 
by  consent  of  the  owner.  'Whoever 
enters  the  property  of  another  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  or  taking 
birds  (venandi  aut  a/ucupandi  gra- 
<»a)/may  be  prohibited  by  the  pro- 
prietor from  entering.*  Such  also 
is  the  principle  of  the  common  law 
of  England.  '  Indeed,  it  cannot  be 
denied,'  says  Blackstone,  '  that  by 
the  law  of  nature  every  man,  from 
the  prince  to  the  peasant,  has  an 
equal  right  of  pursuing  and  taking 
to  his  own  use  all  such  crea- 
tures as  are  ferce  natwrd,  and  there- 
fore the  property  of  nobody,  but 
liable  to  be  seized  by  the  first 
occupant.'  And  in  other  places  he 
says,  *It  was  not  till  after  the 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations 
into  the  Roman  empire  that  we 
read  of  any  other  prohibitions  than 
that  natural  one,  of  not  sporting  on 
any  private  grounds  without  the 
owner's  leave.'  ...  *  All  forest  and 
^me  laws  were  introduced  into 
liurope  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  policy  as  gave  birth  to 
the  feudal  system.'  ®  .  .  .  *  From  a 
similar  principle  to  which,  though 
the  Forest  Laws  are  now  mitigated, 
and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  ob- 
solete, yet  from  this  root  has  sprung 
a  basterd  slip,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Game  Laws,  now  arrived  to 
and  wantoning  in  its  highest  vi- 
gour ;  both  founded  upon  the  same 
unreasonable  notions  of  permanent 
property  in  wild  creatures,  and 
both  productive  of  the  same  ty- 
ranny to  the  commons ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Forest  Laws 
established  only  one  mighty  hunter 
throughout  the  land — the  Ghime 
Laws  have  raised  a  little  Nimrod 
in  every  manor. '^  Blackstone,  in- 
deed, held  that  since  the  introduc- 
tion   of   the    feudal    system   into 


England,  the  king  by  his  preroga- 
tive possessed  whatever  qualified 
property  can  exist  in  animals  ferm 
natwrd.  This  doctrine  has  been 
controverted;  but  either  upon  it, 
or  upon  the  more  sound  principle 
of  the  Roman  and  early  English 
jurisprudence,'  we  contend  that 
Government  is  entitled  to  grant  its 
protection  to  some  wild  creatures, 
and  to  withhold  it  from  others,  in 
such  manner  as  appears  best  calcu* 
lated  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
It  is  sometimes  sJleged  that  if 
there  were  no  Gb^me  Laws  there 
would  be  so  much  poaching  that 
more  injury  would  be  done  to  the 
fences  and  crops  of  the  farmer  by 
that  means,  than  is  now  done  by 
game ;  and  sometimes  it  is  said  in 
the  same  breath  that  the  abolition 
of  those  laws  would  cause  game  to 
become  extinct ;  yet  if  there  was  no 
game,  there  would  certainly  be  no 
poachincf.  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  lead 
neither  to  an  increase  of  trespass, 
nor  to  a  cessation  of  sporting.  We 
may  with  safety  leave  it  to  the 
farmer  to  prevent  wild  animals  fit)ni 
becoming  so  numerous  as  to  tempt 
the  professional  poacher,  who  can 
only  make  his  trade  answer  when 
game  exists  in  great  quantities 
ready  to  his  hand.  With  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Game  Laws,  not  game, 
but  the  poacher  would  probably 
become  extinct ;  and  if  the  birds 
now  denominated  game  were  placed 
under  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection 
Act,  we  believe  there  would  still  be 
enough  found  to  afford  recreation 
for  all  who  prefer  the  exercise  of 
real  sport  to  the  indolent  cruelty  of 
the  battue.  If  the  present  trespass 
law  should  prove  to  be  inadequate 
to  protect  the  fields  of  the  agricul- 
turist, the  law  must  be  amended; 
but  we  have  never  heard  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where 
cultivation  is  most  garden-like,  and 


» In9t,,  a,  1, 12.  •  Book  2,  chap.  27. 

•Book 4, chap.  33. 
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the  population  most  dense,  any 
complaint  is  made  of  the  insnffi- 
dency  of  the  present  law  to  ajQTord 
to  the-  cultivators  the  protection 
they  require  ;  yet,  •  since  in  those 
localities  there  is  no  game,  it  is  not 
to  the  Game  Laws  they  are  indebted 
for  the  security  they  enjoy. 

We  cannot  conclude  without 
making  some  reference  to  the  ap- 
prehensions so  generally  expressed 
bodi  by  the  English  and  Scotch 
toaers,  that  any  alteratioi^  of  the 
Game  Laws  that  did  not  give  to  the 
tenant  what  they  call  an  inalienable 
right  over  the  game,  would  be  of 
Kttle  value.  They  feared  that  the 
proprietors,  even  after  the  abolition 
of  the  Game  Laws,  by  means  of 
stipolatdons  in  leases,  and  by  verbal 
contracts  where  there  was  no  written 
lease,  might  be  able  to  retain  as 
entire  control  over  the  game  upon 
their  farms  as  they  have  at  present, 
imlesa  the-^law  should  step  in  and 
declare  all  such  contracts  null  and 
Toid.  To  many  this  would  seem  a 
very  strong  measure ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  in  practice  it 
wonld  be  found  of  much  avail,  when 
^ere  is  such  intense  competition 
among  farmers  for  farms,  and  so 
strong  a  disposition  among  pro- 
prietors to  retain  possession  of  the 
game.  It  would  be  otherwise  if 
the  formers,  by  means  of  a  law  of 
tenant  right,  were  rendered  less 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
prietors l^n  they  are  at  present. 
There  is  a  bill  now  before  Parliament 
vhich  would  to  a  considerable  extent 
effect  this  object;  one  clause,  the 
twelfth,  provides  that  the  tenant 
shall  not  be  competent  to  contract 
timself  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  This  raises  the  very  same 
jaestion  that  was  so  warmly  debated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Commit- 
tee on  the,  G^ame  Laws  last  session 
betweeA  the  farmers  who  appeared 
u  witneasee  and- the  landlords  who 
fiat  on  the  Committee.  The  inter- 
feraoce  of  the  Legislature  between 


landlord  and  tenant,  whether  in 
respect  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ment^, or  in  relation  to  the  preser- 
vation of  game,  can  only  be  justified 
on  the  theory  that  the  supreme 
dominion  over  the  entire  soil  of  the 
country  is  vested  in  the  State,  or  in 
the  Crown  as  the  representative  of 
the  nation ;  and  that  all  those  who 
have  any  tenure  of  land  hold  it  upon 
the  implied  condition  that  it  is  to 
be  occupied,  not  for  the  sole  ad- 
vantage of  the  individual,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth. Such,  indeed,  has  always 
been  the  theory  of  the  law  of 
England,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  that  it 
ceased  to  be  something  more  than 
a  theory.  But  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  view  should  find 
much  favour  with  Parliament  as  at 
present  constituted. 

It  would  therefore  be  desirable,  we 
think,  that  the  efforts  of  those  who 
seek  to  abate  this  game  nuisance 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  di- 
rected to  the  simple  but  entii^e  repeal 
of  the  Came  Laws,  including  the  law 
which  requires  a  licence  for  killing 
or  selling  game.  The  increase  that 
would  arise  from  the  ten-shilling 
gun  licence,  if  it  conferred  an  unre- 
stricted right  of  shooting,  would 
probably  prevent  any  loss  to  the 
revenue  from  the  giving  up  of  the 
other;  there  might  still  be  a  question, 
whether  there  should  not  be  an 
exemption  fix>m  the  tax  for  all  those 
persons  who  use  guns,  not  for  sport, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
noxious  animals.  If,  after  some 
years'  trial,  it  shall  appear  that  the 
fears  of  the  farmers  have  been 
realised,  and  the  evil  remains  un- 
abated, it  will  be  time  to  consider 
what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  further  continuance 
of  the  scandal  that  exists,  when  the 
food  of  the  many  is  sacrificed  to 
the  amusement  of  a  few. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OP  MOHAMMED.^ 


THIS  litUe  book  contains  a  great 
mass  of  matter,  and  is  yerv 
timely.  It  is  calculated  to  teach 
Englishmen  to  look  with  new  eyes 
npon  the  Mossulman  nations.  In 
general  we  either  do  not  know,  or 
we  forget,  that  Mussulman  may 
differ  from  Mussulman,  as  much  as 
Christian  from  Christian,  and  that 
the  schools  of  learning  among  them 
are  as  various  and  as  much  in 
mutual  contrast  as  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sorbonne  or  the  Lateran  to 
those  of  Oxford  or  Oeneva.  The 
writer  avoids,  perhaps  skilfiilly 
avoids,  to  show  us  what  Moham- 
medans are,  but  in  his  own  person 
he  shows  what  they  may  be.  Pro* 
bably  he  will  convince  few  of  us 
that  Isl^m  has  been  so  gr^t  a 
blessing  to  the  world  as  he  thinks, 
but  he  displays  most  interestingly 
that  a  love  of  righteousness  and 
largeness  of  heart  is  compatible 
with  the  profession  of  his  creed. 
He  may,  or  he  may  not,  succeed  in 
satisfymg  us  that  his  Prophet  is 
clear  of  ^e  imputations  eagerly  and 
sternly  urged  against  him  by  Wes- 
tern critics ;  but  it  remains  an  in- 
teresting fact,  that  his  disciples  can 
hold  up  before  their  eyes  for  reve- 
rence not  a  sensual  and  sanguinary 
hero,  but  a  self-denying,  generous, 
wise,  merciful,  and  gentle  ruler, 
who  gave  to  his  disciples  such  pre- 
cepts as  alone  were  practicable  in 
that  rude  state,  and  guided  his  own 
conduct  in  submission  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  that  state.  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  claims  for  the  Prophet  nothing 
of  omniscience  or  prescience:  he 
has  not  to  maintain  that  his  conduct 
or  any  precepts  of  detail  are  a  law 
to  the  human  race.  Thus  a  con- 
siderable latitude  is  allowed,  without 
compromising  his  sincere  allegiance. 
Indeed,  his  devout  enthusiasm  leaves 


no  room  for  Mussulmans  of  another 
school  to  call  him  lukewarm^ 

It  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by 
noticing  the  different  schools  of 
thought  within  Isl&m,  as  stated  by 
our  author  (chapter  xvii).  He 
adduces  the  rise  of  reliffiouB  and 
moral  speculation  from  this  era,  as 
one  mark  of  the  great  inward 
change  which  Mohammed  wrought 
in  the  Arabs  in  twenty  years'  time. 

Nothing  better  ezemplifiee  (sajs  he)  the 
character  of  these  twenty  yean,  or  the 
spirit  of  freedom  preeerred  in  the  teachings 
of  IslAm  than  the  following  tradition : — ^Mo- 
hammed, whilst  deputinff  8Ad  Ibn  MoAdh 
as  a  delegate  to  some  tribe,  asked  him  how 
he  would  judge  between  contending  parties, 
if  they  came  to  him  for  a  decision.  SAd 
replied :  *  First  I  will  look  to  the  Korio, 
then  to  precedents  of  the  Prophet,  and 
lastly,  rely  upon  my  own  judgment.' 

Ali,  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet, 
was  (for  an  Arab)  a  great  student,] 
and,  it  is  said,  a  man  of  sweet,  calm 
mind.  On  becoming  the  Fourth 
Khalif  (or  Successor)  to  the  Pro- 
phet, much  was  to  be  hoped  from 
his  wisdom  and  gentleness.  Mo- 
hammed himself  had  been  illiterate, 
btit,  according  to  our  author,  was 
a  warm  panegyrist  of  learning.  His 
son-in-law  and  beloved  disciple  had 
been  preparing  himself  to  carry  out 
the  Prophet's  own  earnest  desires : 
but  he  was  assassinated  with  his 
two  sons.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiades  which  foUowed,  ushered 
in,  by  treachery  and  intrigue,  stormy 
reigns,  with  severe  trial  to  the  sur- 
viving descendants  of  the  Prophet. 
During  the  life  of  misery  and  un- 
happiness  they  sought  consolation 
in  intellectual  pursuits.  Thus  was 
bom  the  religious  philosophy  of 
IsUm,  which  under  ^e  KhaHfs  of 
Bagdad  united  itself  to  all  the 
knowledge  accessible  in  that  age  : 

The  high  position  assigned  by  the  Pro* 
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phet  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  the 
oeToUon  of  his  early  descendants  to  eveiy 
branch  of  intellectual  pnrsnit,  had  led  to 
the  rapid  doTelopmentof  inteUecttuU  liberty 
among  the  Moslems. — F.  298. 

Tha  latitude  of  private  judgjnetU  which 
Isl&m  allowed  to  its  followers  took  varied 
shape  at  different  times  and  in  different  in- 
dindnals. — P.  299. 

Predestination  and  &ee  will  were 
of  coarse  eagerly  debated.     W&sil 
ben  At&  formed  a  school  of  Seceders 
{Midazalas)^  whom  we  may  term 
Rationalists ;  since  they  teach  that 
all  knowledge  is  attained  tbrough 
Reason,  and  mnst  necessarily  be  so 
attained ;    that  therefore  the  dis* 
crimination   of   good  and  eyil    is 
within  the    proyince    of    Reason ; 
that  nothing  is  known  to  be  wrong 
or  right  until  Reason  has  distin- 
gnished  them;  that  man  has  per- 
fect freedom,  is  the  author  of  his 
own   actions  both  good  and  evil, 
and  deserves  reward  or  punishment 
accordingly.  They  uphold  the  unity 
and  the  justice  of  God  ;  teach  that 
the  tendency  of  actions  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  many  is  a  good  criterion 
of  Right,  and  that  in  the  very  long 
abode  of  man  on  this  earth  a  great 
development  has  taken  place  in  his 
relations  and  consequently  in  the 
laws  which  regulate  them.     Syed 
Ameer  Ali  esteems  a  work  of  this 
school,  which  is  called  *  Gifts  of  the 
Brothers  of  Puriiy,'  to  be  a  master- 
piece of  its   kind,  especially  as  to 
its  earnest  faith  in  the  progress  of 
man,  and  in  its  universal  charity, 
embracing  even  the  brute  creation. 
Our  readers  must  be  well  aware 
how   intensely  opposite   are   other 
Moslem  schools.  We  cannot  mistake 
in  judging  Syed  Ameer  AH  to  be  him- 
self a  Mutazala,     He  remarks  that 
the   Shias  (or  Persian  *  heretics  *) 
tend  to  these  views  ;  but  the  Per- 
sians are  very  often  mystics,  who 
find  an  esoteric  or  deeper  sense  in 
the  words  of  the  Koran.  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  does  not  impute  this  to  any  desire 
of  escaping  the  obvious  sense,  but 
to  a  profound  belief  that  something 
nobler  lay  hid.     He  justifies  this  by 

VOL.  Vni. — NO.  XLIV.   NEW  SERIES. 


the  following  nnrstical  paraphrase 
of  a  part  of  uie  first  chapter  of  the 
Eor^: 

Guide  Thon»  0  Lord !  on  the  straight 
path.  Guide  us  in  the  way  which  will  lead 
to  Thee,  and  bless  us  with  Thy  love,  which 
is  Thy  essence.  Free  ns  from  everjrthing 
which  may  keep  ns  back  firom  Thee. 
Direct  us  in  the  way  in  which  we  may  see 
none  but  Thee,  hear  none  but  Thee,  love 
none  but  Thee.— P.  311. 

This  mysticism  bur  author  holds 
to  be  pure,  beautiful,  and  very  noble 
in  the  higher  minds,  but  to  confuse 
and  unnerve  the  vulgar,  and  even 
to  unsettle  morality,  of  which  it 
sets  forth  Love  alone  as  the  basis. 
This  will  suffice  to  show  the  im- 
mense latitude  of  thought  and  belief 
which  we  may  expect  in  the  Moslem 
world. 

As  to  Syed  Ameer  Ali  himself  it  is 
well  to  state  that  he  has  recently  made 
a  long  abode  in  England,  and  become 
a  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
is   also  a  member    of  the    Royal 
Asiatic  Society.     On  his  return  to 
India  he  was  welcomed  at  a  public 
dinner,  and  responded  in  a  speech 
of  warm  gratitude  for  English  hos- 
pitality and  our  easy  admission  of 
him  to  our  social  circles,  adding  his 
earnest  loyalty  to  English  rule  in 
India.     Of  course,  as  a  Moslem,  he 
has  complaints  of  his  own  against 
us,   and  as  a  patriotic  Indian  he 
does  not  wish  things  for  ever  to  re- 
main as  they  are.     We  see  how  in 
China  or  Japan  Christian  Govern- 
ments hold  together  in  a  common 
policy,  however  keen  may  be  their 
rivalries  in  Europe.  The  same  pheno- 
menon must  be  expected  from  Mos- 
lems in  Asia.     We  are  not  exhort- 
ing our  readers  to  expect  that  the 
enlightenment  of  such  men  as  Syed 
Ameer  Ali  (even  though  their  abso- 
lute number  be  considerable)    can 
sensibly  affect  the  collective  conduct 
of  Indian,  anymore  than  of  Turkish, 
Mohammedsuas.     Rather  we  must 
anticipate  that! at  every  important 
crisis,  whatever  their  diversity  of 
school,  they  will  throw  their  entire 
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weiglit  into  one  policy,  and  tliat  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  most  ambitions. 
Bnt  we  are  not  writing  on  politics, 
and  make  the  remark  only  to  prevent 
misapprehension.  We  may  now 
retnm  to  the  purely  philosophic 
consideration  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali 
himself  and  his  representation  of 
Mohammed. 

A  large  part  of  his  representation 
is  derived  from  the  traditions^  and  it 
is  very  hard  for  a  Western  reader 
to  judge  what  weight  is  due  to 
these.  Our  principal  clue  is  to  ob- 
serve what  measure  of  belief  they 
receive  from  those  Christian  writers 
whose  learning  and  capacity  are  re- 
spected, and  especially  such  writers 
as  are  severe  censors  of  Mohammed. 
Such  is  Sir  William  Muir.  Our 
author  quotes  freely  from  Deutsch's 
Essay  on  Isl4m  [^Quarterly  Review^ 
No,  254,],  in  which  a  much  warmer 
and  higher  estimate  of  the  Prophet 
is  given  :  but,  indeed,  it  is  startling 
to  read  some  of  Muir's  pso'agraphs 
here  quoted.  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

From  time  beyond  memory  Mecca  and 
the  whole  peninsula  had  been  steeped  in 
spiritual  torpor.  The  slight  and  transient 
influences  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  or 
philosophy  upon  the  Arab  mind  had  been 
but  as  the  ruffling  here  and  there  of  the 
surface  of  a  quiet  lake :  all  remained  still 
and  motionless  below.  The  people  were 
sunk  in  superstition,  cruelty,  and  vice.  It 
was  a  common  practice  for  the  eldest  son 
to  marry  his  father's  widows,  inherited  as 
property  with  the  rest  of  the  estate.  Pride 
had  introduced  among  them,  as  it  has 
among  the  Hindoos,  the  crime  of  female 
infanticide.     ... 

The  contrast  is  stated  by  him  thus : 
Never  since  the  days  when  primitive 
Christianity  first  startled  the  world  from 
its  sleep,  and  waged  a  mortal  conflict 
with  heathenism,  had  men  seen  the 
like  arousing  of  spiritual  life,  the  like 
faith  that  suffered  sacrifice  and  took  joy- 
fully the  s|)oiling  of  goods  for  conscience' 
6ake.*--Muir,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  270,  269. 

Muir  states  in  his  preface  that  his 
work  was  undertaken  to  help  a 
Christian  missionary  in  controversy 
with  the  Moslems ;  hence  Syed 
Ameer  Ali  has  a  right  to  press  such 


concessions  as  extorted  by  truth. 
But  the  outside  public  does  not  get 
all  the  light  that  is  to  be  vnshed. 
Muir  follows  the  Moslem  authors 
W&kidi  and  his  k^tib  (writer),  who 
are  of  little  weight  (says  Syed  Ameer 
Ali)  with  Ibn  Khallic^.  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  follows  Ibn  HishS.m  and  Ibn  al 
Athir,  of  whom  the  former  is  under- 
valued by  Muir.  But  this  does  not 
tell  us  how  £Eir  distant  in  time  the 
writers  were  from  Mohammed,  and 
what  were  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion. The  *  extensive  erudition  ' 
which  Syed  Ameer  Ali  ascribes  to 
Ibn  al  Athir  suggests  that  he  may 
have  written  a  century  and  a  half 
or  two  centuries  afber  the  events, 
and  the  *  chaste  elegance  of  his 
style  '  cannot  make  him  more  trust- 
worthy. Pious  reverence  may  in- 
vest one  seen  in  dim  distance  with 
a  soft  splendour,  of  which  no  trace 
was  visible  to  an  eye-witness. 
While  we  find  it  hard  to  know  what 
traditions  are  true,  and  what  are  the 
imaginative  fictions  of  devout  affec- 
tion, yet  it  is  wholesome  for  Mos- 
lems to  believe  everything  good  and 
pure  concerning  their  Prophet. 
What  is  the  truth  of  facts  when 
there  is  any  grave  difference  be- 
tween learned  inquirers  it  is  not 
for  us  to  settle.  But  the  chief  dif- 
ference here  seems  to  be  as  to 
colouring  and  imputation  of  motives ; 
and  when  nothing  supernatural  is 
claimed  by  the  panegyrist,  it  is  not 
any  great  strain  of  charity  to  accept 
the  more  honourable  interpretation, 
especially  when  the  general  result 
of  a  life  is  conceded  to  be  grand 
and  spiritually  efl&cacious. 

Indeed,  it  suffices  here  to  adopt 
as  OUT  fact  for  meditation  and  com- 
ment not  what  Mohammed  exactly 
was  and  what  he  taught,  but  what  it 
is  possible  for  a  sincere  follower  to 
believe  concerning  his  life  and  doc- 
trine ;  and  looking  at  it  from  that 
side, we  find  much  that  is  highly  in- 
teresting. If  all  Moslems  believed 
concerning  their  Prophet  what  Syed 
Ameer  Ali  believes,  it  would  be  to 
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most  of  them  a  mental  enlargement 
and  elevation,  and  would  bring  the 
Iiighest  Moslem  and  the  highest 
Christian  morality  and  aspirations 
into  very  close  approximation.  We 
mnst  awhile  pursue  and  develope 
this  thought. 

The  author  undonbtedly  has  a 
right  to  claim  that  we  shall  judge  of 
Mohammed  and  his  institutions  wi£h 
reference  to  the  state  of  society  into 
which  he  was  bom.  His  problem 
was  to  improve  what  existed.  like 
Moses,  he  had  refractory  materials 
to  deal  with ;  and  if  he  brought  in 
signal  reforms,  that  suffices  for  his 
honour,  withont  contending  that  his 
precepts  were  perfect.  A  summary 
of  the  new  precepts  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  J&&r,  a  nephew  of  the 
Prophet,  acting  as  spokesman  for 
the  first  body  of  emigrants,  in  the 
5th  year  of  Mohammed's  mission 
(a.c.  615). 

0  king,  we  were  plunged  in  the  depth  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  We  adored  idols, 
we  ate  dead  bodies,  and  we  spoke  abomina- 
tions. We  disregarded  every  feeling  of 
homanity  and  the  dnties  of  hospitality  and 
neighboorhood.  We  knew  no  law  but  that 
of  the  strong,  when  Qtxl  raised  among  us  a 
man,  of  whose  birth,  tmthf  alness,  honesty, 
and  purity  we  were  aware ;  and  he  called 
Ta  to  the  Unity  of  God,  and  taught  us  not  to 
aseoeiate  anyUiing  with  Him.  He  forbade 
Ufi  the  worship  of  idols,  and  ei^oined  us  to 
speak  the  truth,  to  be  faithfal  to  our  trusts, 
to  be  merciful,  and  to  regard  the  rights  of 
neighbours.  He  forbade  us  to  spcN^  eyil 
-of  women  or  to  eat  the  substance  of  or- 
phans. He  ordered  us  to  flee  from  vices 
and  to  abstain  from  evil,  to  offer  prayers, 
to  render  alms,  to  observe  the  ^t. 

It  surely  is  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  a  body  of  religionists  should 
base  reverence  for  their  Prophet  on 
grounds  such  as  these.  But  we 
must  go  to  details.  First,  as  to 
the  matter  of  8l(wery,  In  Arabia, 
as  elsewhere,  slavery  had  its  origin 
in  war.  Captives  of  war,  when 
Hot  slain,  are  a  great  embarrass- 
ment in  a  poor  country  and  to 
»  migrating  people.  To  imprison 
and  feed  them  at  Gk)vemment  ex- 
pense belongs  to  a  later  civilisation. 


Kothing'at  that  time  was  possible 
but  to  exact  of  the  captive  that  he 
should  earn  his  food  by  his  labour, 
and  his  captor  necessarily  became 
the  overseer  of  that  labour ;  so  that 
he  was  a  temporary  slave,  but  with 
the  hope  of  being  ransomed.  The 
ransom  was  the  right  of  the  captor. 
Such  an  institution  could  not  be 
extirpated  by  Mohanmied  except  by 
the  sanguinary  precept  of  taking  no 
prisoners,  but  killing  all  who  were 
overpowered,  which  mercy,  pru- 
dence, and  avarice  conspired  to  for- 
bid. But  Syed  Ameer  Ali  claims 
that  his  Prophet  did  all  that  could 
be  done  to  prevent  the  evil  of 
slavery  from  going  further,  and 
deliberately  made  enactments  to 
favour  emancipation.  He  insists 
that  the  Prophet's  phrase  for  slaves, 
*  those  whom  your  right  hands  have 
become  possessed  of  (have  earned 
or  won),  was  intended  to  restrict 
the  means  of  acquiring  them  to 
hondfdelegalYTBnr&u^.  Mohammed 
(he  says)  enjoined  that  the  slave  be 
held  only  until  ransomed,  or  until 
he  had  Ixiught  his  liberty  by  the 
wages  of  service.  Slave-dealing 
was  utterly  reprobated.  The  slave- 
dealer  (tradition  said)  was  declared 
by  the  Prophet  to  be  the  outcast 
of  humanity.  Enfranchisement  of 
slaves  was  praised  as  the  noblest 
act  of  virtue,  and  onerous  responsi- 
bilities were  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  slave,  which  often  led  to 
enfiranchisement.  According  to  Ibn 
Hisham,  in  nearly  his  last  public  dis- 
course Mohammed  proclaimed:  *As 
for  your  slaves,  see  that  ye  feed  them 
wiih  such  food  as  ye  eat  yourselves, 
and  clothe  them  with  the  stuff  ye 
wear :  and  if  they  commit  a  fault 
which  ye  are  not  inclined  to  forgive, 
then  jpart  from  them ;  for  they,  are 
the  servanis  of  the  Lordy  and  are  not 
to  be  harshly  treated.'  Syed 
Ameer  Ali  asserts  that  Mohammed's 
precepts  did  more  against  slavery 
than  can  be  claimed  for  any  other 
religious  legislator.  Among  the 
commands    of     the    Prophet    he 
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quotes  that  for  certain  sins  of 
omission  the  penalty  should  be  the 
manumission  of  slaves ;  that  a 
slave  should  be  allowed  to  buy  his 
freedom,  and  with  a  view  to  gsonfnl 
employment  be  permitted  to  leave 
his  maister*s  service ;  that  sums  from 
the  public  treasury  should  be  ad« 
vanced  to  them  in  the  same  cause ; 
and  any  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
master  was  held  obligatory  for  en- 
franchisement. His  precepts  were 
directed  to  enforce  the  duties  of 
the  strong  to  the  weak,  forbidding 
the  masters  to  exact  excessive  work. 
Above  all,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
mother  should  never  be  separated 
from  the  child,  brother  &om  brother, 
or  fJEither  from  son,  nor  any  relative 
from  another.  Our  author  remarks 
that  no  such  care  for  slaves  was 
ever  bestowed  by  Christian  teachers. 
Of  course  he  has  to  confess  that 
the  practice  of  Moslems  has  widely 
deviated  frt)m  the  precepts  of  the 
legislator,  but  unhappily  Christians 
cannot  afford  to  throw  the  stone  at 
them  for  this.  The  wild  TurkomS^n 
(says  he),  who  glories .  in  slave- 
lifting,  is  no  more  a  representative 
of  Islkm  than  is  the  barbarous 
Guacho,  who  revels  on  the  savage 
prairies  of  South  America,  of 
Christianity.  We  must  quote  his 
appeal  to  his  co-religionists  on  this 
subject : 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  humanity 
at  large  should  raise  its  voice  against  the 
practice  of  servitude,  in  whatever  shape  or 
under  whatever  denomination  it  may  be 
disguised.  The  Moslems  especially,  for  the 
honour  of  their  noble  Prophet,  should  try  to 
efface  that  dark  page  from  their  history — 
a  page  which  would  never  have  been  writ- 
ten but  for  their  contravention  of  the  spirit 

of  his  laws The  day  is  come  when 

the  voice  which  proclaimed  liberty,  equality, 
and  universal  brotherhood  among  all  man- 
kind should  be  heard  with  the  fresh  vigour 
acquired  from  the  spiritual  existence  and 
spiritual  pervasion  of  thirteen  centuries. 
It  remains  for  the  Moslems  to  show  the 
falseness  of  the  aspersions  cast  on  the 
great  and  noble  Prophet  by  proclaiming  in 
explicit  terms  that  Slavery  is  reprobated  by 
their  faith  and  discountenanced  by  their 
code.    So  will  they  add  to  their  glory  and 


his,  and  to  the  gloiy  (if  hnman  lips  can 
pronounce  it)  of  that  Eternal  Being  who 
endowed  the  legislator  with  the  genius  to 
evolve  sneh  laws  of  wisdom. 

The  Prophet  proclaimed  *  equality 
and  universal  brotherhood  a/mon^ 
all  manhiiid,'*  This  is  very  now 
doctrine  to  most  of  us.  Whether  it 
is  historically  true  or  not,  we  are 
delighted  to  hear  a  Moslem  assert 
it.  Indeed,  a  pleasing  illustration 
of  the  good  feelmg  possible  between 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  was  ex- 
hibited at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Indian  Association,  in 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  when  Krishna 
(jovinda  Gupta  of  Bengal  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  Two  Races  of 
India.  He  was  very  severe  on  the 
'  fanaticism '  and  sanguinary  vio- 
lence of  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
past ;  yet  he  spoke  hopefully  of  new 
relations,    in    which     they    would 

*  dine  together  and  intermarry,'  and 
become  one  nation.  A  Moslem 
gentleman  from  Bombay  (Meer 
Hakim)  *  corroborated  all  that  had 
been  said  by  the  lecturer,'  and 
added  that  *  England  ought  not  to 
fear  a  coalition  of  the  races;'  by 
which  he  meant  to  imply  that  the 
coalition  was  possible.  Another 
Hindoo  gentleman  continued  in  the 
same  strain,  urging  that  such 
coalition  was    desirable,   and   that 

*  Theism  would  unite  them  in  one 
faith.'  We  decline  ill-omened  com- 
ments, and  cherishing  the  best 
wishes,  return  from  the  digression 
to  Syed  Ameer  Ali's  representation 
of  the  Prophet's  doctrine  concerning 
Wonian. 

Polygamy  existed  in  Arabia  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohammed,  as  might 
have  been  conjectured  from  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  the  state 
of  social  life.  Between  small  hostile 
tribes  the  loss  of  male  life  in  wars 
is  very  great ;  women,  in  conse- 
quence, far  out-number  men;  young 
women,  in  a  roving  people,  have 
little  safety  but  in  marriage,  and 
little  power  of  maintaining  them- 
selves.  Polygamy,  therefore,  is  inci- 
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dent  to  sncli  barbarism.  It  was 
unlimited  before  Mohammed.  He. 
limited  the  number  of  wives  to 
four,  commanded  perfect  equality 
towards  these,  and  defined  their 
rights  against  the  hnsband.  The 
laws  which  he  deHvered  concerning 
divorce,  and  concerning  the  rights 
and  property  of  wives,  were  fer  in 
advance  of  any  accepted  in  Europe 
for  ages  afterwards.  Where  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  nation  change,  poly- 
gamy, of  course,  tends  to  die  out, 
as  it  did  with  the  Jews.  Our 
author  informs  us  that  in  the  north- 
west of  India  nineteen  Moslems  out 
of  twenty  are  monogamists,  and 
that  it  is  common  for  the  kinsmen 
of  a  bride  to  exact  of  a  bridegroom 
signature  to  a  document  by  which 
he  is  liable  to  a  payment  wholly 
ruinous  and  beyond  his  means,  if 
he  take  a  second  wife.  On  her  own 
domain  the  wife  is  mistress,  and 
(according  to  our  author)  may 
chain  out  her  husband  if  he  be  too 
kte  of  a  night  in  coming  home  ! 

But  the  imputation  lies  on  the 
Prophet  of  exceeding  his  own  limi- 
tation, and  Christians  have  been 
prone  to  ascribe  this  to  sensuality. 
Of  course  this  is  strongly  resented. 
Our  readers  will  probably  agree 
with  us  that  our  author  very  de- 
cisively refutes  this  accusation, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  our  ignorance. 
He  observes  that  Mohammed  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  was  courted 
by  a  kinswoman  much  older  than 
himself,  the  celebrated  Khadija, 
and  lived  in  the  most  undisturbed 
and  amiable  harmony  with  her  till 
her  death,  twenty-five  years  later. 
No  whisper  of  calumny  is  breathed 
against  his  conduct  in  this  long 
period,  during  which  he  had  one 
wife,  and  her  not  young.  The  suc- 
cessive marriages  which  he  con- 
tracted when  he  was  past  fifty  were 
(all  but  one)  with  widows^  and 
most  of  them  are  referable  to  pity 
at  their  destitute  condition  when 
their  husbands  fell  in  the  Prophet's 
cause,  and  he  had  no  other  way  to 


protect  them.  (In  a  polygamic 
country,  we  suppose,  it  is  no  more 
respectable  for  a  woman  to  live  in 
the  house  of  a  married  man  than 
here  in  the  house  of  a  bachelor.) 
Two  or  three  of  these  marriages  are 
explicable  from  policy,  and  actually 
(according  to  our  author)  one  of 
them  gained  the  release  of  a  hun- 
dred captives  of  war.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  explain  such  details ;  but 
a  man  immersed  in  reUgious  and 
political  cares,  who  from  youth  has 
been  a  spiritual  enthusiast,  and  has 
lived  in  unblameable  domestic 
affection  until  his  fifty-first  year, 
does  not  easily  become  a  sensualist; 
and  surely  every  Christian  ought 
to  rejoice  that  Moslems  explain 
quite  otherwise  the  conduct  of  him 
whom  they  venerate.  The  poverty 
of  the  times  was  such  that,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Muir,  Mohammed 
'  shared  his  food,  even  in  times  of 
scarcity,  with  others,  being  sedu- 
lously solicitous  for  the  personal 
comfort  of  every  one  about  him.' 
This  at  once  explains  (what  may 
occur  to  none  of  us)  why  he  had 
no  way  of  providing  for  a  friend's 
widow  out  of  public  resources. 
The  very  scanty  stores  of  food 
raised  by  a  people  in  that  state  are 
wastefally  consumed  when  wars 
arise. 

This  leads  to  a  new  topic,  the 
Wa/ra  of  Mohammed.  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  must  on  this  matter  be  allowed 
to  state  his  own  view,  which, 
we  fear,  is  not  widely  shared  by 
his  co-religionists.  He  insists  that 
the  wars  were  all  defensive,  and  that 
the  Prophet  condemned  aggressive 
war.  He  claims,  fairly  enough, 
that  from  the  time  that  he  was 
elected  to  be  Chief  of  a  State  his 
political  conduct  shall  be  compared 
with  that  of  men  who  have  poli- 
tical responsibilities,  not  with  the 
conduct  of  prophets  and  sages  who 
have  no  political  character  at  all. 
In  this  only  right  comparison,  he 
maintains,  his  Prophet  displays  a 
great  preeminence,  ^^g^^g^^ 
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battle  ^rsonally,  in  order  to  en- 
courage liis  followers,  bat  carried 
no  weapon  of  war.  He  forbade 
the  slaughter  of  non-belligerents, 
the  burning  of  cornfields,  and  the 
cutting  down  of  firuit  trees ;  cruel- 
ty to  prisoners,  or  mutilation  of 
the  dead ;  practices  from  which  his 
adyersaries  did  not  abstain.  When 
his  followers  were  martvred,  or 
threatened  with  death  ior  their 
religion — ^when  his  ambassadors 
were  killed — ^he  was,  like  other 
chiefs  of  nations,  drawn  into  in- 
evitable war ;  but  he  did  not  pro- 
long war  through  ambition,  but 
made  peace  as  soon  as  it  oould  give 
a  hope  of  permanence.  Sir  W. 
Muir  asserts  that  to  the  permanence 
of  Islam  a  continuous  aggressive 
course  was  essential,  and  that  its 
claim  to  wiiversal  supremacy  could 
only  be  enforced  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Syed  Ameer  Ali  in- 
sists that  this  ambition  has  no  jus- 
tifioation  from  the  Prophet,  but  has 
its  parallel  in  all  other  creeds, 
whose  professors  have  been  perse- 
cuting and  aggressive.  He  asserts 
that  Islam  has  not  been  more  aggres- 
siye  than  the  votaries  of  other 
creeds ;  'and,  in  spite  of  the  fero- 
cious barbarism  of  African  Mussul- 
mans, we  do  not  see  that  his  asser- 
tion can  be  rebutted.  But  his  own 
co-religionist  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  (he 
says)  seems  to  admit  that  Moham- 
medanism grasped  the  sword  to 
proclaim  the  eternal  truth — the 
Unity  of  the  Godhead — ^which  Syed 
Ameer  Ali  totally  denies ;  but  adds, 
'IslAm  never  interfered  with  the 
dogmas  of  any  morcd  &ith,*  which 
may  seem  to  leave  a  loophole.  He 
finds  it  very  easy  to  recriminate 
on  Christendom  for  its  wars  of 
religion  and  fnghtfdl  persecutions 
both  of  other  Christians  and  of  inno- 
cent foreigners  ;  but  he  has  a  difficult 
task  in  denying  that  the  Prophet 
proclaimed  war  against  idolaters 
as  siAch,  Indeed,  of  two  passages 
quoted  by  our  author  from  Sbe 
Kor&n  one  seems  to    go    against 


him.  The  former  is  (p.  198), 
'  Defend  yourself  against  your  ene- 
mies in  the  war  of  enterprise  for 
the  Religion,  but  attack  them  not : 
God  hateth  the  aggressor.'  The 
other  (p.  210),  *  Fight  for  the  reli- 
gion  of  God  against  those  who  fight 
against  you;  but  transgress  not 
(by  attacking  them  first)  ;  for  God 
loveth  not  the  transgressors.  If 
they  attack  you,  slay  them;  but 
if  ^ey  desist,  let  there  be  no  hos- 
tility, except  against  the  imgodly,* 

It  must  be  received  as  historical, 
and  is  admitted  by  Christian  oppo- 
nents of  Mohammed,  that  in  his 
age  the  idolatry  of  Arabs  was 
coupled  with  impure  doctrines  and 
lascivious  practices ;  of  which  suffi- 
.cient  hint  is  given  us  in  the  clas- 
sical rdigions  of  Syria  and  of 
Babylon,  to  say  notlung  of  more 
distant  Greece.  No  wise  Christian 
ruler  would  allow  such  impurities, 
under  cover  of  a  religious  name,  to 
propagate  themselves  over  the  area 
which  he  controlled ;  and  tibe  line 
which  separates  this  conduct  from 
that  of  warring  from  Jerusalem  to 
suppress  impureidolatry  in  Samaria, 
or  warring  from  Medina  to  suppress 
it  in  Mecca,  is  o^^tainly  very  deli- 
cate. Our  reason  for  sternly  pro- 
hibiting wars  to  suppress  moral 
impurities  which  are  beyond  our 
own  frontier  is  not  that  it  is  wrong 
to  suppress  them  by  violence,  for 
it  is  well  that  they  should  be  so 
Ruppressedbyauthoritiesonthe  spot. 
But  experience  tells  us  that  ambi- 
tion will  never  want  specious  pre- 
texts for  aggression,  if  one  power 
is  thus  to  interfere  on  the  area  of 
another.  The  moral  state  of  the 
two  never  with  us  differs  so  gravely 
but  that  the  demoralisation  inci- 
dent to  war  is  a  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease.  But  in  an  extreme 
case,  where  inhumanity  and  im- 
purity were  installed  into  the  high 
places  of  national  honour,  such  a 
people  would  seem  to  put  itself  out 
of  the  pale  of  diplomacy,  and  a 
neighbour  powerful  ^pi^h  jbo  crush 
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ihe  moral  miscluef  without  per* 
maaent  eyil  from  the  war  would 
probably  be  applauded  in  the  deed. 
It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  view  Moham* 
rood's  war  upon  Arabian  idolatry 
in  this  Hght,  especially  since  the 
oonsolidation  of  tribes  extirpated 
border  war,  and  was  all  on  the  side 
of  humaniiy.  It  may  be  hard  by 
any  mere  reasoning  to  hinder  an 
nndne  extension  of  the  precedent; 
probably  impossible,  while  a  Mus- 
sulman power  is  confronted  by  no 
equal  rival :  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  nations,  whatever  their 
creed.  None  have  been  virtuous 
enough  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
that  wholesome  restraint  of  equals 
which  Thucydides  quaintly  describes 

When  the  Khalifs  were  once 
launched  on  a  victorious  career, 
backed  by  armies  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  mutual  trust,  vetemns  in  war, 
they  must  have  been  wiser. and 
beij^r  than  men,  had  they  not  been 
carried  into  unlimited  aggression. 
The  English  merchants  in  India 
were  entangled,  at  first  greatly 
against  their  will,  in  wars  purely 
defensive ;  but  after  ftdl  experience 
of  their  own  military  superiority, 
their  actual  leaders  courted  fresh 
combats,  and  precisely  when  native 
princes  did  not  want  to  fight  they 
in  turn  found  war  to  be  inevitable. 
It  is  thus  that  uniform  success 
prompts  ambition,  and  drives  into 
systematic  aggression  the  power 
which  at  first  desired  nothing  but 
defence.  When  it  has  been  thus 
with  Christians,  and  is  not  held  to 
stain  the  sanctity  of  the  religion 
itself  justice  requires  that  we  judge 
in  the  same  way  of  Islam. 

Not  but  that  it  is  an  unhappy 
phenomenon  that  the  warlike  and 
aggressive  conduct  of  Isl^m  stands 
in  direct  connection  of  time  and 
space  with  the  career  of  its  founder, 
80  as  to  appear  as  a  legitimate 
carrying  on  of  his  principles  and 
practice.  No  Christian  aggressors 
can  fancy  that  they  are  obeying  the 


precepts  of  Jesus  in  invading  their 
neighbours.  A  Mussulman  power 
has  (if  possible)  still  more  need 
than  we  of  external  restraints; 
which,  however,  are  abundantly 
BuppHed  now  in  Asia.  Only  in 
Africa  is  Mohammedan  fanaticism 
rampant.  Alike  the  Ottomans, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Indian 
Moslems  have  forcible  teachers 
from,  without,  who  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  such  mild  interpreters 
as  Syed  Ameer  Ali  and  Syed 
Ahmed  Khan ;  and  (in  the  cause 
of  humanity  let  us  hope!)  wiU 
postpone,  until  it  becomes  impos- 
sible, the  warlike  struggle  of  Cross 
and  Crescent. 

This  little  book  may  be  read 
with  much  pleasure.  The  author 
is  a  young  man,  and  his  mind  has 
travelled  over  a  great  surfigwje  of 
history  and  philosophy.  He  has 
tried  to  get  at  the  best  authorities 
and  the  most  novel  learning.  It  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  his  ver- 
sions of  Western  history  do  not 
always  commend  themselves  to  us. 
This  remark  does  not  bear  upon  his 
severe  and  caustic  lashing  of  Chris- 
tian powers  and  Christian  churches 
for  their  enormous  and  habitual 
violation  of  the  first  principles 
taught  by  their  Founder.  Christians 
are  so  accustomed  to  be  thus  at- 
tacked by  Christians  that  it  seems 
to  do  them  no  good  ;  when  the 
same  attack  comes  from  a  Moham- 
medan, or  Hindoo  we  may  hope 
for  some  result.  But  there  is 
an  air  of  omniscience  in  his  broad 
treatment,  which  neither  pleases 
nor  convinces  us,  in  dealing 
with  ages  most  imperfectly  known. 
Nations  were  not  so  wholly  miser- 
able nor  so  wholly  wicked  as  they 
seem  in  the  retrospect.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  Persians  (page  9) 
he  strangely  identifies  *  Ardishir 
Babekan,  founder  of  the  Sassanid 
dynasty,'  with  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  of  the  Achsemenian  dy- 
nasty; and  presently  (apparently 
still  speaking  of  the  Sassanidse)  he 
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says  that  Bahman  Ardisbir  was 
Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  qaoting  Ara^ 
Man  authorities  for  it  in  his  note, 
where  he  adds, '  Artaxerzes  Mnemon 
was  the  brother  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  the  hero  of  Xenophon.' 
The  modem  Persians,  and  natu- 
rally such-  Arabians  as  depend  on 
them,  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  Achaemenian  dynasty,  and,  as 
Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks,  equally 
of  the  Sassanidss ;  but  our  author  is 
in  general  very  attentive  to  chrono- 
logy. 

Our  readers  will  take  interest 
in  knowing  what  he  regards  to 
have  been  *the  Three  Great  Evils 
which  have  befiallen  humanity.* 
The  third  was  the  victory  of 
Charles  Martel  in  the  week-long 
battles  around  Tours  over  the  in- 
vading Moors  of  Spain.  He  can 
eloquently  recount  tbe  enormities 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  and 
in  the  far  East,  and  claims  for  the 
Moors  that  they  have  been  the  truest 
and  mildest  civilisers  of  Spain. 
The  second  calamity  is  the  unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century. 
Its  failure  made  the  Crusades  pos- 
sible, continued  the  moral  and 
religious  downfall  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  delayed  the  religious 
reform  of  the  Christian  Church  by 
centuries.  It  is  instructive  to  hear 
a  Moslem  comment  on  these  matters, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
should  regard  the  military  de- 
feats of  IslAm  as  pure  disaster  to 
humanity.  But  what  (it  will  be 
asked)  was  the  first  calamity  ? 
Had  we  had  to  guess,  we  might 
have  said.  He  must  mean  the  suc- 
cess of  Tartar  nations,  a  compara- 
tively stolid  race,  against  the  more 
intelligent  Arabs.  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  must  have  some  secret  hypo- 
thesis to  account  for  the  decline  of 
Moslem  powers  :  he  does  not  ex- 
plain himself  on  this:  perhaps  he 
is  unwilling  to  afiront  the  Turks — 
but  no :   the  first  calamity  is   the 


repulse  of  Xerxes  by  the  Greeks ! 
He  is  blind  to  that  which  to  us  is 
an  axiom,  that  this  repulse  quick- 
ened into  genius  all  the  slumbering 
faculties  of  Athens,  and  made 
Greece  the  intellectual  teacher  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  (as  to  astro- 
nomy and  metaphysics)  of  Arabia. 
Had  Xerxes  prevailed,  Athens 
would  never  have  surpassed  Mi- 
letus. Greek  degeneracy  would 
have  come  centuries  earlier.  Nay, 
but  he  tells  us,  *  Had  Persia  suc- 
ceeded in  amalgamating  Greece 
with  herself,  the  result  only  partially 
attained  by  the  Hellenic  upheaval 
under  Alexander  would  have  been 
attained  centuries  [one  century  and 
a  half  ?  ]  earlier.*  But  what  result  ? 
Alexander's  conquest  of  Persia 
struck  the  knell  to  all  genius  in 
Greece.  It  cast  her  under  despotism 
and  mercenary  armies.  The  mili- 
tary quarrels  which  followed  his 
death  did  allow  flickerings  of  free- 
dom in  Greece ;  but,  alike  to  Greece 
or  to  Asia,  it  seems  obvious  and  cer- 
tain that  the  mischief  of  Alexander's 
career  consisted  in  its  being  a 
virtual  conquest  of  Greece  by  Asia : 
for  the  vast  resources  of  Asia  were 
used  by  Macedonian  captains,  igno- 
rant and  careless  of  Greek  freedom 
and  Greek  culture,  to  subdue  Hel- 
lenism in  its  own  home.  If  Asia 
had  been  acquired  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  generations  by  a 
series  of  Macedonian  aggressions, 
such  as  a  cautious  Philip  would 
have  made,  Greek  freedom,  possibly, 
might  have  accompanied  it  :  then 
Greece  would  really  have  conquered 
Persia.  But  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  Poor  Greece,  crushed  by  the 
Macedonian  incubus,  and  unable  to 
resist  her  own  ruder  tribes,  declined 
and  wasted,  till  nothing  was  left 
but  the  misery  of  absorption  into 
Rome.  When  Syed  Ameer  Ali 
takes  so  black  a  view  of  Persia 
before  the  era  of  Isl^m,  we  are  truly 
astonished  at  his  lamentations  over 
the  repulse  of  Persian  arms. 

Perhaps  this  notice  ought  not  to 
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close  without  one  allosion  to  the 
view  of  Mohammed  often  taken 
by  Christians  who  learn  history 
through  an  ecclesiastical  medium. 
Many  are  shocked  at  Mohammed 
as  elevating  himself  above  Christ, 
and  on  this  ground  call  him  em- 
phatically Antichrist  But  they 
either  do  not  know  or  forget  that 
Mohammed  could  not  read.  He 
knew  nothing  of  Christianity  hut 
from  the  very  unsatisfactory  speci- 
mens of  Christian  professors  and 
Christian  doctrine  which  met  him 


in  Arabia.  It  was  hard  for  him 
to  discriminate  a  Trinity  firom 
Tritheism,  and  of  Jesus  he  pro- 
bably had  received  only  the  cloudiest 
report.  The  reverence  which  all 
Moslems  have  always  had  for  the 
Christian  Prophet  (which  our 
author  folly  shares)  can  only  be  an 
echo  of  Mohammed's  own  sentiment. 
Nothing  appears  to  show  that 
Mohammed  consciously  elevated 
himself  against  or  above  Jesus  any 
more  than  Isaiah  against  or  above 
David. 

F.  W.  Newman. 
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A  VISIT  TO  IRELAND  AT  ELECTION  TIME. 


BUSINESS  and  not  pleasure  took 
me  to  Ireland  not  long  ago  in 
the  shortest  month  of  the  year.  As 
I  found  I  had  a  few  dajs  to  myself 
after  my  business  was  ended,  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  turn  to  advan- 
tage a  lucky  chance,  and  devote  my 
spare  days  to  a  search  after  the 
picturesque.' 

Although  I  had  seen  in  the  local 
papers  various  allusions  to  an  elec- 
tion just  then  pending  in  a  southern 
county,  I  had  paid  little  attention 
to  the  circumstance,  so  that  on  my 
arrival,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
at  my  destination,  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  finding  myself  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  of  an  Irish 
election.  As  the  train  drew  up  it 
became  clear  that  something  ex- 
citing was  in  the  wind.  The  long 
platform  was  filled  by  a  noisy  but 
good-humoured  crowd,  composed 
chiefly  of  youths  from  fourteen  to 
twenfy — ^but  with  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  artisan-looking  men  of 
maturer  years,  and  some  half-dozen 
or  so  of  respectably  dressed  persons. 
As  the  train  slackened  speed,  the 
anidous  crowd  tried  to  run  along  at 
the  side  of  the  carriages,  peering 
into  the  nearly  dark  compartments, 
evidently  in  search  of  some  expected 
traveller.  '  Here  he  is,  boys — 
hurrah ! '  shouted  one  fellow,  as  he 
fixed  himself  to  the  door  of  the 
compartment  in  which  I  was  seated. 
'  Ould  Ireland  for  ever !  Here  he 
is ! '  *  A  hundherd  welkims  to  ye,' 
roared  a  tall  man  in  the  crowd,  Hke 
the  other  of  an  artisan  aspect,  and 
evidently  the  worse  for  drinking. 
*  It's  long  we're  waitin'  on  yiz,'  vo- 
ciferated a  third,  evidently  of  the 
same  class  as  the  former  speakers, 
and  who  had  as  evidently  been  em- 
ploying the  *  long  waitin' '  in  the  like 
manner.  Having  got  my  scanty 
tourist's  luggage  together,  I  was 
endeavouring  to  make  my  way  out 
of  the  carriage  on  to  the  platform, 


but  so  closely  did  the  crowd  cling 
around  the  door  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  emerge. 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  row?'  said  I,  turning 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  one  of 
my  travelling  companions,  *  What 
do  these  people  want  ? ' 

*  I  rather  fancy,'  said  he,  *  thaib^ 
they  mistook  you  for  a  weU-knowi^ 
political  agitator,  to  whom  yon  bean 
a  slight  resemblance,  and  who  is  in 
another  part  of  the  train  with  some 
of  his  friends.' 

'  Gk)odness  gracious !'  I  exdainied ; 
*but  what  will  these  fellows  do 
with  me  if  I  go  out  on  the  plat- 
form ? ' 

*  Oh/  said  my  fellow-travelleri 
laughingly,  *  they  won't  hurt  you. 
They  will,  however,  probably  insist 
on  carrying  you  to  your  hotel,  and 
having  a  speech  from  you.' 

While  this  short  dialogue  was 
going  on  the  cries  of  welcome 
were  still  being  loudly  vociferated 
at  the  carriage  door,  and  all  along 
the  platform  they  were  taken  np, 
and  repeated  with  various  addi- 
tions. Those  of  the  crowd  who  were 
nearest  the  carriage  had  opened 
the  door,  and  some  three  or  four 
had  made  their  way  to  where  I  was, 
and  laid  hands  on  me.  I  own  I 
was  fairly  frightened.  At  first  I 
thought  my  travelling  friend  had 
been  *  chaflBug '  me,  but  it  really 
now  seemed  that  I  was  in  truth  the 
object  of  the  popular  demonstration, 
and  my  position  was  anything  but 
pleasant.  One  of  the  intruders 
seized  on  my  bag,  and  with  a  loud 
drunken  shout,  and  a  wave  of  his 
greasy  cap,  tried  to  drag  it  oat  of 
the  carriage ;  another  had  taken 
possession  of  my  bundle  of  rugs  and 
coats,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fol- 
lowing suit.  Two  more  of  the  un- 
ruly fellows  had  actually  thrown 
their  arms  round  me,  and  seemed 
about  to  do  literally  as  my  friend 
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Iiad  predicted.  Almost  in  despair, 
I  seized  on  the  fellow  who  had  taken 
possession  of  my  bag,  and  insisted 
en  Ids  at  least  declaring  where  he 
iras  going  to  take  my  things  to. 
'  Hoamrewel,'  he  shouted.  *  Where's 
that?'  said  I,  but  he  had  eladed 
my  grasp  and  was  gone.  *  Where 
did  that  man  say  he  was  going  to 
with  mj  traps  ? '  said  I,  seizing 
on  and  addressing  the  fellow  who 
Had  appropriated  my  bundle  of  rugs. 
'Hoamrewel ! '  excitedly  roared  my 
tormentor.  *  Hoamrewel !'  yelled  the 
boy  who  clung  in  the  open  door- 
vaj  before  me;  while  the  incom- 
prdiensible  cry  was  caught  up  by 
those  outside,  and  received  with 
acclamations  by  the  crowd  that 
thronged  the  platform.  '  Where  the 
d —  is  Hoamrewel  ? '  cried  I,  in  my 
bewflderment;  but  my  question  met 
wiUi  no  response  save  an  enthu- 
siastic repetition  of  the  mysterious 
word,  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
nsh  of  those  nearest  to  me,  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  was  Ij^ted 
to  the  shoulders  of  some  three  or 
fophnlking  fellows  and  borne  in 
triumph  along  the  platform.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  emerged  firom 
the  station.  Carried  aloft  very 
unsteadily  by  the  half -drunken 
crowd—separated  from  my  bag- 
gage, completely  powerless,  and  not 
having  the  ffluntest  idea  where  I 
was  being  taken  to— it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  my  position  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  I  tried  more 
^  once  to  parley  with  my  sup- 
porterB,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  On 
t%  reeled  for  about  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  shouting  and  cheering 
as  they  went,  when  to  my  intense 
delight  they  suddenly  turned,  bore 
^  up  the  steps  of  a  very  com- 
taable-looking  hotel,  and  depo- 
sited me  in  the  well-Ht  hall.  Once 
s^ely  on  the  floor,  I  enquired  for 
^7,  ^^^Ckgg&gei  which  I  found  had 
^ved  before  me ;  so  in  somewhat 
'^stored  good  humour  I  turned  to 
thank  my  excited  friends  and  bid 
I  *lwm  good  night.    But  this  conclu- 


sion to  our  friendship  did  not  by 
any  means  suit  them.  As  my  tra> 
veiling  companion  had  expected,  I 
was  loudly  called  upon  to  '  addhress 
the  meetanV  ai^d  my  unconcealed 
horror  at  the  idea  very  nearly  got 
me  into  trouble.  At  length — the 
manager  of  the  hotel  having  ex- 
plained that  I  was  neither  a  'patriot^ 
nor  an  ^  agitator, '  but  merely  a 
British  tourist — the  mob  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  disperse. 

Early  the  following  morning  the 
manager  came  into  the  coffee-room, 
where  the  only  three  tourist  visitors 
were  break^Eisting  together,  to  ascer* 
tain  our  wishes  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  we  would  spend  the  day.  He 
strongly  recommended  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  *  Gap,'  which  all  present 
agreed  to,  and  accordingly  we  set 
forth.  My  companions  were  a  com- 
mercial man  from  Glasgow  and  an 
Irish  priest.  After  a  drive  of  about 
an  hour,  during  which  the  Glasgow 
gentl^eman  and  I  had  been  sitting 
on  one  side  of  the  car  fiEicing  the 
lake,  and  our  reverend  companion, 
with  his  back  to  the  picturesque,  on 
the  other,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Gap. 

'  Here  we  are  at  last,'  cried  Father 
F.  with  a  laagh,  as  he  jumped  off  the 
car.  '  Another  example  of  the  old 
story.' 

'  What  old  story  ?'  asked  the  Scot. 

*  The  story  of  Grreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  be  sure,'  replied  the 
merry  priest.  *  England,  Scotland, 
and  poor  Ireland  travelling  along 
under  one  glorious  crown'  (point- 
ing to  the  driver's  battered  hat), 
•with  only  this  little  "well" 
between  us,  instead  of  the  say — all 
having  equal  shares  to  pay  for  the 
car  and  the  driver,  but  Great 
Britain  as  usual  keeping  the  hand- 
some view  all  to  herself,  while  poor 
ould  Ireland  had  to  content  herself 
with  the  bare  hills  and  the  bogs !' 

With  a  hearty  laugh  at  his 
reverence's  happy  conceit,  we  set 
forth  on  our  channing  walk.  The 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  Gap,  with 
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its  beetling  rocks,  its  inky  lakelets, 
and  its  mountain  walls,  that  lose 
their  heads  among  the  fast-drifting 
cloads,  have  been  often  described ; 
suffice  it  to  saj  that  we  had  a 
delightful  walk  to  the  crest  of  the 
pass,  and  then  down  to  the  river 
side  in  the  wild,  wide  valley  beyond, 
along  the  banks  of  which  lay  our 
picturesque  pathway  to  the  point 
on  the  *  upper  lake'  where  the 
hotel  boat  was  to  meet  us.  In  the 
boat  was  luncheon,  of  which  we 
soon  after  partook  with  the  pro- 
verbial appetite  of  mountaineers, 
the  meal  being  greatly  enlivened  by 
the  genial  humour  of  our  reverend 
companion.  The  two  boatmen  were 
evidently  *  characters,'  and  Father 
F.  drew  them  out  to  perfection, 
though  to  the  vast  bewilderment  of 
our  Scottish  friend,  in  whose  case  it 
was  evident  that  the  surgical  opera- 
tion declared  by  Sydney  Smith  to  be 
an  essential  preparation  for  the  safe 
reception  of  a  joke  had  never  been 
performed. 

Denis  and  Barney  told  us  the 
usual  astounding  stories  thattourists 
are  condemned  to  hear,  and  are 
popularly  supposed  to  believe,  of 
giants,  chiefs,  and  maidens.  Every 
island  had  its  legend,  every  moun- 
tain or  cascade  its  ancient  tale  of 
wonder.  Certainly  these  lovely  lakes 
— ^much  as  has  been  said  or  sung  in 
their  praise,  and  highly  wrought  as 
the  traveller's  expectations  may  be 
in  their  regard — can  never  create  a 
feeling  of  disappointment.  Seen  as 
we  saw  them,  at  a  time  of  year 
when  many  a  summer  paradise 
would  be  but  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, the  marvel  was  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  scene  to  be  so 
beautifiil.  The  thickets  of  holly 
and  arbutus  that  grew  on  almost 
every  islet  in  the  lake,  and  that 
were  intermingled  with  the  leafless 
oaks  and  birches  on  the  rugged 
mountain  sides,  showed  a  luxuriance 
that  is  seldom  to  be  found  beyond 
this  favoured  region.  The  air,  too, 
though  ridges  of  drifted  snow  were 


gleaming  here  and  there  on  tlie 
lofty  mountain  tops  above  us,  "was 
as  mild  and  balmy  as  if  we  were  in 
April  instead  of  February.  Indeed, 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  realise » 
as  we  sat  in  the  open  boat  with  our 
great-coats  and  rugs  (carefully  sent 
on  along  with  the  luncheon  by  onr 
thoughtful  host  at  the  hotel)  lying 
unused  beside  us,  that  orJy  five 
days  ago  I  had  been  shivering  along 
Piccadilly  with  benumbed  fingers 
and  frost-bitten  nose,  and  that  ere 
another  week  had  passed  away  I 
should  be  doing  so  again. 

'  Well,  boys,'  said  Father  F.  to 
the  boatmen,  as  they  were  abont 
to  drink  our  healths  in  a  glass  each 
of  the  favourite  national  spirit,  *  I 
suppose  ye  are  all  Home  RuJers 
these  times?' 

*  Why  not,  yer  riverence  ?  '  an- 
swered, or  rather  asked,  Denis, 
with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye ; 
*why  wouldn't  we  all  be  for  our 
counthry  ? ' 

*  How  do  you  mean  for  your 
country?'  asked  our  matter-of-fact 
Scottish  companion.  '  WTien  I  hear 
this  stuff  about  self-government  for 
Ireland,  I  always  ask,  what  do  your 
countrymen  want  more  than  my 
countrymen  have  already  ?  * 

'  Breeches,  I  think,'  for  one 
thing ! '  interposed  Father  F.,  with 
a  loud  laugh,  and  without  giving 
Denis  time  to  reply. 

*  Oh,  nonsense,  mon,'  answered 
the  Scot  rather  testily;  *I  speak 
of  privileges.' 

*  An'  so  do  I  too,'  cried  the  priest; 
*for  I  think  breeches  a  very  great 
privilege  to-day,  mild  as  it  is.' 

The  laughter  that  these  sallies 
evoked  so  irritated  our  northern 
friend,  that  he  refased  to  pursue 
his  enquiries  as  to  Denis'  political 
aspirations.  As,  however,  I  was 
very  curious  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  so  intelligent  a  man  of  his  class 
as  Denis  evidently  was,  I  pressed 
him  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  self-government 
for  Ireland.     The  result  was,  how- 
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erer,  nnsatis&ctor j ;  Denis'  ideas 
IS  to  the  practical  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  having  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Dablin  being  of  a  most 
hsiiy  nature,  while  the  ready  jokes 
ana  qnips  of  Father  F.,  who  came 
to  the  rescue  whenever  Denis 
was  getting  into  a  comer,  made  a 
consecutive  argument  impossible. 
I  gathered,  however,  that  the  chief 
raactical  issues  anticipated  from 
Home  Rule,  both  by  Denis  and  his 
companion  Barney,  were  a  simul- 
taneous rise  in  wa^es  and  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  provisions.  How  these 
eridently  desirable  ends  were  to  be 
accomplished,  4t  wasn't  for  poor 
onknowledgeable  men  like  them  to 
hiow ;  but  that's  what  they'd  been 
towld.' 

An  the  time  that  this  conversation 
was  in  progress  we  were  wending  our 
way  homewards  down  the  '  upper ' 
lake,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or 
80  we  found  ourselves  rounding  the 
torn  under  the  picturesque  rock, 
known  as  the  *^  Eagle's  Nest,'  where 
the  lake  shrinks  to  the  width  of  a 
narrow  river  ere  it  rushes  through 
the  gully  that  is  spanned  by  the 
'old  weir  bridge.'  We  accom- 
plished a  most  successful  *  shoot '  of 
the  bridge,  and  with  stilled  oars  but 
active  rudder  followed  the  windings 
of  the  rapid  stream,  which  soon  bore 
08  CD  to  the  calm  expanse  of  the 
great  lake  below.  Here  we  were 
deserted  by  the  good  luck  that  had 
till  now  attended  us,  and  the  omi- 
nous clouds  that  had  been  for  some 
time  gathering  on  the  Glena  moun- 
tain breaking  over  the  lake,  the 
rain  came  down  on  us  in  torrents. 
All  haste  was  therefore  made  to 
gain  the  distant  haven  of  Ross 
Castle,  where  our  car  from  Killarney 
was  to  meet  us  ;  and  in  due  time  we 
leached  the  welcome  shelter  of  our 
IjoteL  Despite  this  rather  unfor- 
tunate ending  to  our  day,  we  all 
agreed,  over  our  tumblers  of  post- 
prandial whisky  punch — most  artis- 
tically mixed  for  the  party  by  our 
reverend  companion — that  we  had 


none  of  us  ever  so  thoroughly  eii- 
joyed  an  expedition  of  the  kind. 

I  told  Father  F.  of  my  pro- 
posed visit  to  the  county  town  on 
the  morrow  to  be  present  at  the 
Nationalist  demonstration,  at  which 
the  Dublin  deputation  were  to 
assist,  and  tried  to  induce  him 
to  join  me  in  the  expedition.  He, 
however,  was  unable  to  accompanv 
me,  so  I  had  to  fall  back  in  search 
of  a  companion  on  our  Glasgow 
friend.  But  he,  too,  declined  on  the 
ground  that  he  'never  could  see 
the  practical  utility  of  public 
speeches  anywhere,  but  least  of  all 
in  Ireland,  where  nobody  ever 
seemed  to  mean  what  they  said,  or 
to  say  what  they  meant.' 

The  manager,  nowever,  came  to  my 
aid,  and  introduced  me  to  some  gentle- 
men who  were  g^ing  to  the  county 
town — one  an  agent  of  the  National- 
ist party,  who  was  on  his  way  to  at- 
tend the  meeting ;  and  three  others 
who  were  supporters  of  the  rival  can- 
didate. Accordingly,  we  all  took 
our  places  in  the  same  compartment. 
My  fellow  travellers  were  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  though  opposed 
in  the  local  struggle  of  the  hour, 
all  seemed  to  meet  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  joined  unreservedly  in 
conversation.  Two  of  the  friends 
of  the  anti-NationaUst  candidate 
were,  as  I  soon  found,  strong  Libe- 
rals in  politics,  regarding  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  Ireland's  long- sought 
friend  and  deliverer;  while  the 
Ihird  was  one  of  those  Conservative 
Irish  squires  who  look  on  the 
Church  and  Land  Bills  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  as  deeds  of  spo- 
liation ;  and  who,  with  many  of 
their  fellow-Tories,  had  only  been 
induced  to  support  the  Liberal  and 
Homan  Catholic  candidate  (in  the 
absence  of  a  candidate  of  their  own 
party)  because  of  his  distinct  dis- 
avowal of  the  even  more  dreaded 
cry  of '  Repeal.' 

Several  amusing  stories  were  told 
by  my  companions  of  ridiculous 
scenes  that  had  occurred  at  some  o£ 
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the  meetings  which  had  been  lately 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  friends  of  the  Home  Rule 
candidate,  all  of  which  Mr.  A.,  his 
supporter,  took  in  very  good  part. 

*  I  hear  yon  got  a  pelting  in  the 

street  of last  Sunday/  said  one 

of  my  two  Liberal  companions  to 
his  friend. 

*  Oh,'  replied  the  other,  *  I  only 
came  in  for  a  few  clods  of  turf  and 
such  like  harmless  missiles — they 
didn't  hurt  me.' 

'They  were  only  firing  blank 
cartridges/  observed  Mr.  A.,  with 
a  smile. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  answered  Mr.  G.,  the 
Conservative  squire  ;  *  bnt  that,  you 
must  remember,  was  nearly  a  fort- 
night ago,  before  the  steam  was 
properly  got  up.  They  have  been 
blooded  since  then,  yon  know. 
Remember  all  the  inflammatory 
speeches  they  have  heard  and  all 
the  seditious  articles  they  have  read 
in  the  meantime.  Yon  heard  they 
very  nearly  mnrdered  our  candidate 
three  days  since,  and  pelted  their 
own  parish  priest,  who  was  canvass- 
ing with  him  through  the  streets. 
Day  by  day  the  mob  is  becoming 
more  violent  and  reckless.' 

I  here  ventured  to  ask  one  of  the 
party  how  he  accounted,  in  a  country 
where  religious  prejudice  was  so 
strong,  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  showing  such  warm  de- 
votion to  a  candidate  who  was  a 
Protestant,  when  his  adversary  was, 
like  themselves,  a  Romanist,  besides 
being,  as  I  heard,  actively  supported 
by  their  bishop  and  priests. 

*  The  fact  is,  sir,  it  is  not  abont  the 
man  they  care  at  all,  and  not  mnch  for 
the  niceties  of  his  opinions.  There 
has  been  a  simmering  spirit  of  dis- 
affection very  widely  spread  indeed 
in  the  lower  class  of  the  towns' 
populations,  and  amongst  the  small 
farmers'  sons  and  farm  servants  in 
this  county,  ever  since  the  Fenian 
outbreak — ^indeed,  ever  since  the 
PhcBnix  conspiracy  of  ten  years  ago 
— ^and  the  present  unfortunate  elec- 


tion is  merely  an  outlet  for  giving 
this  spirit  vent.  This  young  cham- 
pion of  what  is  called  Home  Role — 
which  he  describes  as  a  federal  union 
under  the  British  Crown,  and  which 
to  the  people  means  merely  a  raid 
against  the  BngKsh  connection— is 
the  hero  of  the  hour  as  being  the 
exponent  of  the  most  extreme  poli- 
tical programme  available  at  pre- 
sent. But  if  such  a  thing  were 
to  occur  here  as  happened  in  Tippe- 
rary  at  the  last  election,  and  a 
notorious  and  avowed  Fenian  were 
to  address  this  county  with  undis- 
guised treason  on  his  banner,  this 
poor  young  Home  Rule  man  would 
be  nowhere.  It  is  merely  the  case 
of  the  dram-drinker,  who  takes 
sherry  when  he  can't  get  brandy— 
that  is  aU!' 

'  But,'  I  ventured  to  ask,  *  if  it  be 
the  case,  as  you  state,  that  it  is  only 
amongst  the  town  rowdies  and  the 
farmers'  sons  and  servants  that  this 
feehng  exists,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fears  I  hear  expressed  by 
many  friends  of  the  anti-Nationalist 
party  that  a  great  many  of  the 
voters,  who  of  course  are  outside 
these  categories,  will  in  the  end  go 
for  the  Home  Rule  candidate  ? ' 

*  Why,  for  the  simple  reason,'  re- 
joined the  former  speaker,  'that 
they'll  be  afraid  to  vote  as  they  have 
promised,  lest  they  should  be 
thrashed,  or  possibly  murdered,  by 
the  mob.  You  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  terror  the  small  farmers  in  the 
remote  districts  have  of  the  town 
mobs,  while  even  the  shopkeepers 
and  master  tradesmen  in  the  towns 
themselves  are  in  abject  terror  of 
the  Fenian  section  of  their  towns- 
fellows.' 

*  Then,'  said  I,  *  you  attribute  the 
apprehension  I  allude  to  altogether 
to  the  likelihood  of  your  voters 
being  intimidated  ?' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  deny,'  said 
the  gentleman  I  addressed,  Hhat 
there  is  a  vague  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  all  the  lower  and  of  many 
amongst  the  middle  classes  of  the 
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people  (eyen  of  those  who  hare  per- 
lu^  neiTer  themselves  been  mixed 
op  in  actual  Fenianism)  with  the 
so-called  National  cause.  This  feel- 
ing is  one  that  is  but  too  easily 
ondersfcood  by  anyone  who  knows 
the  past  history  of  Ireland,  and  in- 
deed it  is  one  in  which  I  freely 
admit  that  I  uid  many  other  edu- 
catied  and  well-to-do  Roman  Catho- 
lics partly  share.  "We  all  of  us 
remember  our  country's  past  with 
those  feelings  of  bitterness  against 
England  that  are  the  sure  outcome 
of  injustice.  But  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  tiie  present,  we  cannofc, 
as  sensible  meu,  help  recognising 
the  change  that  is  coming  over  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  England  in 
her  dealings  with  this  country ; 
while  theyy  taught  by  the  National 
press,  revise  to  do  so,  and  so  keep 
apthe  old  cry  of  "our  down-trodden 
land,"  and  of  our  being  "  slaves," 
and  the  rest  of  it,  just  as  loudly  as 
if  all  the  penal  laws  were  still  in  full 
force.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
don't  love  England  a  bit  too  well, 
bat  who  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  Ireland  must,  for  weal 
cr  for  woe,  be  England's  co-partner ; 
and  so  believing,  we  think  it  prudent 
even  for  our  ovm  sakes,  and  for  the 
interest  of  Ireland  herself,  to  con- 
done the  past,  and  try  to  live  in 
amify  for  the  future.' 

*But,  surely,'  interrupted  Mr. 
A.,  *  that  is  exactly  what  we  Home 
Balers  say  too  :  only  we  hold  that 
the  sole  way  to  arrive  at  the  amity 
yoa  speak  of  is  by  letting  Ireland 
manage  her  own  local  chairs  for 
herself — having  a  proportionate  re- 
paresentation  with  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
where  Imperial  matters  alone  would 
be  discussed.  We  do  not  seek 
separation  from  England,  and  we 
desire  amity  with  her  just  as  much 
as  you  do.' 

'Very  Hkely  you  do,  and  very 
likely  so  may  your  youthftil  candi- 
date,' rejoined  the  former  speaker. 
*Very  likely  a  certain  number  of 


your  Dublin  Association,  particularly 
the  half-dozen  owners  of  land  who 
are  members  of  it,  may  be  quite 
sincere  in  seeking  a  federal  union 
under  the  British  Crown,  and  even 
in  believing  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  work ;  but  let  me  ask 
you  as  a  sensible  man  who  knows 
the  country  well,  do  you  really  be- 
lieve this  would  satisfy  your  Fenian 
element,  whose  hoped-for  aid  is,  as 
you  well  know,  almost  your  sole  re- 
liance in  working  the  present  elec- 
tion ?  Don't  you  know  m  your  heart 
that  when  you  are  talking  to  the  mobs 
whose  help  you  count  on  to  intimi- 
date our  shaky  voters,  you  are  all 
most  careful  to  touch  but  lightly 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
connection.  You  know  x)erfectly 
well  what  a  different  ring  there  is  in 
the  cheer  of  the  mob  when  you  raise 
the  cry  of  ."God  save  Ireland,"  and 
in  the  feeble  response  youij  orators 
get  when — ^reporters  being  1^ — they 
sometimes  think  it  politic  to  cry 
"God  save  the  Queen !" ' 

*0h,  we  can't  expect,'  rejoined 
Mr.  A.,  *  to  make  the  people  forget 
the  past,  and  become  loyal  all  at 
once.' 

'  Loyal !  *  e;sclaimed  the  other ; 
*  are  the  popular  spouters — are  the 
writers  in  the  only  papers  these 
p6or  humbugged  people  ever  read 
— are  they  trying  to  make  them 
forget  the  past  ?  Do  they  want  to 
make  them  loyal  P  Do  they  want 
to  make  them  contented?  Are 
they  not  rather  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  keep  open  old  sores — to 
embitter  ancient  enmities  ?  I  say 
these  men  and  their  vile  papers 
are  not  only  the  worst  enemies  Ire- 
land has,  but  that  they  are  doing 
more  harm  to  the  Federalist  cause, 
by  keeping  the  popular  sympathies 
of  the  two  countries  asunder,  than 
any  other  class  in  the  kingdom.' 

*  I  quite  admit,'  replied  A.,  *  that 
the  tone  of  a  portion  of  the 
Nationalist  press  is  very  bad;  at 
the  same  time  you  must  remember 
we  FederaliBts   alwa^.^f^b^k' 
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with  a  Parliament  onoe  established 
in  DabUn,  these  men  would  lose 
their  power  for  evil,  if  not  their 
inclination  to  do  it,  and  that  a 
wholesome  public  opinion  would  be 
created,  such  as  Ireland  has  never 
yet  known,  and  the  want  of  which 
IS  one  of  her  grave  misfortunes/ 

'  I  know,*  said  the  other,  '  that 
this  is  what  you  profess  to  expect ; 
but  when  we  see  so  many  of  our 
public  men  already  driven,  day  by 
day,  unwillingly  enough  sometimes, 
it  IS  true,  but  stiU  driven  by  sheer 
fear  of  opposing  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  moment  into  courses 
of  action  and  expression  that  they 
notoriously  do  not  really  approve, 
it  makes  us  dread  the  probable 
result  if  everyone  who  was  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  were  to  be 
stubjected  to  like  unchecked  influ- 
ences. Where,  let  me  ask  you, 
would  your  Federal  Parliament 
have  been  landed  if  you  had  had 
one  sitting  in  Dublin  during  the 
excitement  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  ?  *  You  would  have  been 
driven  either  into  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Prussia  or  into  revo- 
lution.* 

'  Oh,  there  you  are  under  a  great 
mistake,'  rejoined  Mr.  A.  *  Ac- 
cording to  our  scheme,  the  local 
Parliament  would  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  questions  of  peace 
or  war.  Such  things  would  come 
before  the  Imperwl  Parliament 
only,  as  Imperial  questions.* 

'Exactly,*  answered  the  other: 
*  you  would  have  had  intense  popu- 
lar excitement,  and  Ao  legal  means 
of  appeasing  it.  The  Parliament, 
from  which  the  people  had  been 
taught  to  expect  so  much,  would 
not  even  have  enabled  them  to 
declare  their  opposition  to  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  English 
sentiment  on  the  exciting  question 
of  the  hour,  and  the  certain  result 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  agita- 
tion to  force  Parliament  into  ex- 
ceeding its  powers,  or  to  insist  on 
these  powers  being  extended.' 


I  had  become  so  much  interested 
in  the  discussion,  of  which  the 
foregoing  was  only  a  small  part, 
that  I  was  quite  soiry  when  our 
hour's  ride  was  oyer  and  our 
conversation  brought  to  an  end 
I  asked  permission  of  Mr.  A.  to 
accompany  him  to  the  scene  of 
the  meeting,  which  he  most  gra- 
ciously conceded;  so  that  I  was 
under  a  safe  escort  through  the 
rather  rough-looking  knots  of  men 
that  we  had  now  and  then  to 
pass  on  our  way.  The  meeting 
was  held  on  an  unused  space  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  a 
wooden  platform  had  been  erected. 
By  the  kindness  of  my  guide  I 
was  admitted  to  this  platform, 
and  was  duly  presented  by  him 
to  some  of  the  celebrities  as  an 
English  gentleman  anxious  to  study 
the  Home  Rule  question ;  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  my  obnoxious 
nationality  did  not  prevent  my 
getting  a  very  friendly  reception. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in 
any  detail  the  proceedings  of  the 
day. 

The  candidate  was  the  first 
speaker,  and  he  was  followed  by  a 
local  orator,  who  was  received  on 
his  coming  forward  with  a  salvo  of 
cheering  which  his  subsequent  per- 
formance as  a  speaker  scarcely 
warranted.  I  gathered,  however, 
that  he  was  noted  for  having  been 
what  was  expressed  as  '  in  trouble ' 
during  the  Fenian  outbreak,  and 
that  his  reception  was  to  be  taken 
more  as  a  recognition  of  his  active 
patriotism  than  of  his  oratorical 
power.  This  gentleman  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  clergyman  who,  I  was 
told,  was  a  professor  in  Dublin 
University.  His  speech  was  argu- 
mentative in  its  tone,  and  was  evi- 
dently less  well  suited  to  his  pre- 
sent audience  than  to  the  more 
educated  classes  he  was  generally 
in  the  habit  of  addressing.  It 
dealt  with  the  principle  of  Federal- 
ism and  its  effects  in  those  foreign 
countries  where    it    had     already 
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been  tried  with  success.  It  was 
oertamlj  an  able  and  interesting 
exposition  of  the  views  of  that 
section  of  his  party  to  which  the 
reverend  speaker  belonged ;  but  it 
fell  comparatively  without  effect  on 
the  ears  of  an  auditory  who  looked 
for  more  exciting  oratory,  and  who 
(as  a  bystander  shrewdly  remarked) 
evidently  could  not  realise  why  it 
was  that  they  were  expected  to 
cheer  *  the  parson.'  But  the  hero 
of  the  day  was  the  editor  of  a 
Dublin  Nationalist  newspaper,  who 
plainly  had  had  long  experience 
in  addressing  such  assemblies.  He 
spoke  with  unflagging  energy  for 
nearly  an  hour,  we  local  allusions 
and  personalities  with  which  his 
speech  was  garnished  being  tho- 
roughly appreciated  by  the  crowd, 
while  his  quotations  about  the 
'green  flag'  and  the  'Saxon  foe' 
were  cheered  to  the  echo.  The 
effect  of  this  speech  was  visible 
even  among  the  occupants  of  the 
platform,  some  of  whom  had,  at  an 
earher  period  of  the  day,  been 
speaking  somewhat  despondingly 
of  their  prospects. 

*Now  they'll  do,'  said  one  who 
had  been  closely  watching  the  de- 
meanour of  the  crowd  during  the 
progress  of  the  last  speech ;  *  any 
country  voter  that  sees  the  look  on 
"the  boys'  "  faces  when  they  go  up 
again  after  this  into  town,  will  think 
twice  before  he  comes  in  next  week 
to  vote  against  their  man  ! ' 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the 
time  occupied  by  the  meeting,  I  left 
the  platform  and  walked  through 
the  outer  verge  of  the  crowd,  anxious 
to  get  into  conversation  with  some 
of  the  humbler  persons  in  it,  and 
learn,  if  I  could,  what  impression 
had  been  produced  by  the  speeches. 
I,  however,  found  the  few  persons 
whom  I  addressed,  though  very 
civil,  yet  evidently  extremely  sus- 
picions of  a  stranger,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  speak  to  me  with  any 
freedom.  The  first  person  I  met 
who  was  at  all  an  exception  to  this 
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rule  was  an  old  farmer,  who  had 
evidently  been  toasting  either  his 
bargain  in  the  market  or  his  coun- 
try's prosperity,  and  whose  vinous 
loquacity  so  far  overcame  his  habi- 
tual suspicion  that  I  succeeded  in 
getting  him  into  a  semi-political 
conversation.  I  found,  of  course, 
that  he  was  a  strong  Home  Ruler : 
indeed,  he  proclaimed  his  views  in 
most  emphatic  language,  and  seem- 
ed anxious  to  fix  a  personal  quarrel 
on  anyone  holding  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. 

*  Why  wouldn't  we  have  our  own 
Parliamint  in   College    Green,  as 

well  as  them  English  havin' 

theirs  in  London  beyant?  The 
country '11  never  be  right,  and 
we'll  never  have  good  laws,  until 
we  make  them  ourselves  in  Dublin.' 

I  ventured  to  ask  if  the  Land 
Bill  was  not  a  good  law  for  the 
Lish  farmers,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
passed  by  the  Lnperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

*  Bedad,  it's  no  sich  great  law  at 
all  at  all,'  said  my  farmer  friend; 
'doesn't  it  lave  the  rints  as  high  as 
ever  they  wor  ?  An'  what's  more,' 
he  added,  twirling  his  stick  signi- 
ficantly between  his  fingers,  'do 
you  think  they'd  have  given  us 
even  that  law  itself,  only  they  wor 
freckened  by  the  Fenians,  more 
power  to  them  ?  ' 

I  tried  to  discover  what  were  the 
particular  changes  that  he  and  his 
friends  wished  for,  but  it  was  most 
difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  dis- 
tinct or  definite.  The  chief  practical 
grievance  seemed  to  be  Free  Trade, 
though,  of  course,  the  speaker  did 
not  use  that  tenn.  He  said  '  it  was 
a  murther  to  be  lettin'  all  the  butter, 
and  pork,  and  beef — ^nay,  even  to  the 
very  chickens  an'  ducks--out  of  the 

country  to  fatten  the English, 

and  so  many  wantin'  them  at  home. 
Home  Rule  'ud  mighty  soon  settle 
that,'  he  said  with  a  satisfied  shake 
of  his  head.  '  We'd  have  a  law  to 
hindher  them  English  fellows  from 
robbing  us  the  way  they  do  now — 
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sidminm'  the  crame  off  the  whole 
countty — ^bad  cess  to  them  !* 

I  yentured  to  suggest  that  if  they 
closed  their  best  market,  Iri^ 
farmers  could  not  expect  the  high 
prices  that  were  now  enabling  men 
like  him  to  put  bj  monej  as  fast  as 
it  was  said  they  were  doing. 

*  An'  why  wouldn't  we  be  well  able 
for  our  own  beef,  let  alone  the  butter 
uid  pork,  if  we  had  the  chance  of  'atin' 
it?'  interrupted  a  hungry-looking 
blacksmith,  who,  with  a  few  others, 
had  collected  around  us,  and  had 
been  listening  to  our  conversation. 

*  Ay,  an'  be  well  able  to  pay  for 
it,  too,'  added  another  defiantly. 

*But  surely,'  said  I,  *you  can 
keep  your  produce  now  for  home 
consumption,  if  you  prefer  so  doing 
to  sending  it  to  England.  I  can't 
see  how  "  Home  Rule  "  or  "  Protec- 
tion" would  give  you  any  more 
power  in  that  way  than  you  have 
already.' 

*  Maybe  some  like  Mr.  Donoghue 
there  'ud  be  the  betther  of  being 
saved  from  the  timptation,'  said  the 
smith,  with  a  knowing  wink  to- 
wards my  agricultural  companion ; 
'  anyways  we  want  butter  and  pork, 
and  he  has  the  two  of  them,  but  we 
can't  buy  them  bekase  our  wages  is 
too  low,  an'  Mr.  Donoghue  there 
takes  the  high  prices  the  English 
daylers  offer  him,  small  blame  to 
him  for  thai  same,  and  sorra  hair 
the  Government  cares  for  our  being 
hungry  so  long  as  there's  plinty  to 
ate  in  Liverpool  an'  London ! ' 

*More  power  to  ye,  Dinis,  but 
that's  a  thrue  word,'  exclaimed  a 
chorus  of  ragged  bystanders. 

*  If  we  had  Home  Rule,'  said  the 

smith,  *  d ^1  a  pound  of  beef  or 

any  other  mate  'ud  we  let  off  of 
Ldsh  ground  till  affcher  the  whole  of 
us  had  our  fill  first !' 

*But,'  I  asked,  *if  you  can't  pay 
for  the  beef  now,  how  could  you  pay 
for  it  then,  unless  the  price  came 
down  ?  I  presume  you  don't  expect 
that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  give 
it  to  you  for  nothing.' 


*Throth  we  don't,*  cried  the 
smith,  *but  Home  Rule  'ud  soon 
lave  us  all  in  the  way  of  payin'  fall 
price  for  it.  Wouldn't  there  be  the 
best  of  wages  for  all  thim  that 
wanted  work,  an'  lots  of  work  for 
all?  An'  besides,  the  whole  of  us 
'ud  have  a  bit  of  land  of  our  own 
thin.' 

*  That's  the  chat,  Dinis  me  darlin',' 
exclaimed  an  enthusiastic  chimney 
sweep,  who  was  evidently  an  ac- 
curate exponent  of  the  popular 
feeling  on  this  point. 

'Here's  Mr.  Donoghue liero  (not 
but  he's  a  raal,  dacent  man,  that 
I'll  say  behind  him  and  fominst 
him),'  continued  the  blacksmith, 
'here's  Mr.  Donoghue  wid  twenty 
or  mebbe  thirty  cows'  grass,  and 
me  and  these  boys  here,  that's  every 
bit  as  good  as  him,  and  we  haven't 
so  much  as  one  at  all.  Is  that 
justice  ?' 

*Hoam  Rewel  for  iver,'  shouted 
the  sweep,  '  an'  tin  acres  apiece  ot 
Donoghue's  spare  land  for  aich  av 
us!' 

'Oh,  by  the  mortial,*  exclaimed 
the  now  angry  Mr.  Donoghue  with 
a  loud  oath,  'there's  plenty  in 
Munster  has  more  land  to  spare  nor 
me ;  sorra  the  acre  I  have  but  I 
have  plinty  use  for,  and,  signs  on  it, 
it's  hard  I  wrought  for  the  same 
land  late  and  airly;  an'  where  'udbe 
the  justice  av  robbin'  a  poor  man,  an* 
plinty  av  land  lying  idle  with  the 
big  fellows  that  can  spare  it  asier 
nor  me  ?* 

The  discussion  having  so  unex- 
pectedly taken  a  turn  that  seemed 
likely  to  cause  high  words  between 
the  new  disputants,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  slip  away,  which  I  did 
without  attracting  notice,  and  re- 
traced my  steps  to  the  town.  There 
I  asked  my  way  to  the  Couniy 
Club-hoDse,  where  one  of  my  fellow- 
travellers  of  the  morning  had  kindly 
promised  to  meet  me  ere  the  time 
came  for  our  return  journey.  At 
the  door  of  the  Club-house  I  found 
a  knot  of  some  dozen  gentlemen 
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snroking  and  cbatting  together,  and 
tmongst  them  all  mj  trayelling 
companions  of  the  morning  except 
Mr.  A.,  who  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  meeting.  None  of  those 
present  had  attended  the  Home 
Role  gathering,  being  all  (as  indeed 
1  found  almost  eveiyone  in  the  light 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  county)  mem- 
bers of  the  anti-Nationalist  party. 
I  was,  therefore,  beset  with  ques- 
tions as  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  impressions  it  had 
p^duc^  upon  me. 

*  Have  you  been  converted  by  the 
speeches  ?'  asked  my  jocose  Conser- 
vative friend  of  the  morning ;  *  are 
yon  a  Home  Ruler  yet  ?* 

I  replied  that  I  was  not  quite, 
bnt  that  nevertheless  I  had  been 
much  struck  by  the  arguments  in 
some  of  the  speeches,  especially  in 
that  of  the  Dublin  University  Pro- 
fessor, who  had  made  out  a  very 
strong  case  for  the  principle  and 
practice  of  Federalism.  I  admitted 
that  I  should  have  found  it  a  difficult 
task  to  answer  him,  and  to  prove 
that  what  had  succeeded  so  well  in 
otiier  countries  must  necessarily 
fiiil  in  Ireland. 

*0h,'  laughed  one  of  the  com- 
pany, ^what  holds  good  elsewhere 
by  no  means  necessmly  holds  good 
here.  We  always  go  hy  the  "  rule 
of  contrary"  if  we  can  !* 

*  No,  but  to  be  serious,*  interposed 
another  gentleman,  who  had  not 
hitherto  spoken,  and  who  was  lis- 
tened to  with  marked  attention; 
*  ti»  real  truth  is  that  what  every 
writer  on  Federalism  admits  to  be 
an  essential  element  of  success  is  as 
jet  unfortunately  absent  iq  Ireland 
— tibat  is,  cordiality  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  are  to 
be  federallv  united,  and  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  both  that  the  connection 
should  be  permanent.  If  ever  this 
feeling  did  happily  exist,  I  would 
be  a  Federalist  at  once  myself,  for  I 
know  well  the  physical  difficulty 
that  exists  in  getting  through  the 
yearly  growing  work  of  legislation 


in  London;  and,  moreover,  I  see 
very  many  advantages,  social  and 
otherwise,  to  be  gained  by  periodical 
gatherings  of  representative  Irish- 
men in  Dublin  to  transact  local 
business.  It  is  the  quarter  whence 
the  present  movement  arises,  and 
the  fact,  which  is  patent  to  us  all, 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  its  sup- 
porters, whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try, are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
notoriously  disaffected  classes,  that 
make  me  look  on  this  agitation 
with  deep  distrust.  Again,  I  re- 
gard as  most  unfortunate  the 
moment  that  has  been  chosen  for 
reviving  an  exciting  question  of 
this  kind — a  moment  when  Ireland 
wanted  above  everything  a  little 
breathing  time  afber  the  political 
excitement  of  the  past  three  years, 
and  when  (in  spite  of  all  that  pes- 
simists may  sav  to  the  contrary)  the 
wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  as 
weU  as  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
£eirmers  (which  means  that  of  the 
country  at  large),  are  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing.' 

*  Then,*  said  another  of  the  com- 
pany, *  you  don't  really  think  this 
Home  Bule  business  a  regular  hum- 
bug, as  some  of  us  do.' 

*  By  no  means,'  replied  the  former 
speaker ;  *  so  far  am  I  from  think- 
ing so,  that  I  quite  believe,  if 
this  agitation  had  not  now  arisen, 
and  if  the  papers  the  people  read 
had  taken  a  different  tone  on  the 
passing  of  the  Church  and  Land 
Bills,  and  preached  a  doctrine  of 
hopeftilness  instead  of  keeping  up 
the  old  growling  plaint  of  disaffec- 
tion, some  practicable  scheme  of 
doing  the  very  thing  the  Federalists 
now  profess  to  seek  for  would  have 
been  proposed  and  carried  with  the 
entire  assent  of  both  Ireland  and 
England,  and  would  probably  have 
worked  for  the  advantage  of  both 
countries.' 

'But,*  said  I,  *if  the  principle  be 
good  in  itself,  it  seems  to  my  matter- 
of-&ct  English  mind  to  savour  of 
prejudice  to  oppose  it  merely  be- 
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cause  you  don't  like  the  men  who 
are  working  it.' 

*  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  not, 
sir,'  replied  the  last  speaker.  '  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  distrust  I  speak  of  is 
very  widely  spread.  This  so-called 
Home  Rule  movement  has  been 
some  time  before  the  public  now, 
but  it  has  met  with  little  or  no  sup- 
port from  either  the  property  or  the 
education  of  the  country,  nor  does 
it  seem  likely  to  do  so,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  social  elements  op- 
posed to  one  another  in  our  pending 
contest  here,  which  is  really  the 
first  time  that  people  have  had  to 
choose  sides  boldly  since  this  Re- 
peal revival  set  in.  Now  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  such  a  great  politi- 
cal change  as  is  sought  for  by  the 
Home  Rule  party  being  conceded 
to  a  constitutional  agitation  opposed 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wealthy 
classes  in  Ireland,  irrespective  of 
their  old  religious  or  political  differ- 
ences, and  which  finds  so  very  large 
a  part  of  its  most  active  support 
amongst  those  who  (whatever  their 
present  moderate  professions  may 
be)  are  and  have  long  been  known 
to  be  strongly  hostile  to  the  British 
connection.  In  a  word,  while  there 
is  in  the  country  so  much  of  the 
disaffection  which  the  Home  Rule 
agitators  are  utilising  for  election- 
eering and  other  purposes,  we  who 
have  something  to  lose  believe  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  such  men 
seek  for  would  be  merely  used  as  a 
means  to  an  end — ^that  end,  sir,' 
said  the  speaker,  bowing  to  me, 
'being  to  loosen  rather  than  to 
tighten  the  bonds  that  unite  my 
country  with  yours.' 

It  was  now  time  to  start  for  the 
train,  so  my  friend  took  me  by  the 
arm,  and  carried  me  off  with  him  to 
the  station. 

On  reaching  the  platform  we 
found  a  considerable  crowd  col- 
lected to  witness  the  departure  of 
the  Dublin  deputation.  Amongst 
the  rest  I  perceived  my  friend  Far- 


mer Donoghue,  now  completely  so- 
bered— ^probably  by  the  shock  he 
had  received  from  the  commnnistic 
chimney-sweep.  He  evidently  re- 
cognised me,  and  seemed  about 
to  speak,  when  his  eye  falling 
on  my  companion,  he  hastily  tried 
to  slip  away  unobserved  into  tbe 
crowd.  But  my  friend  had  seen 
him,  and  hailing  him  heartily  hy 
his  name,  asked  how  he  did  and 
what  brought  him  so  far  from  home. 
Donoghue  came  up  looking  exces- 
sively foolish  at  having  been  caught 
in  the  act  of  hiding  himself  from 
his  landlord,  as  Mr.  G.  proved 
to  be,  and  the  latter  made  some 
friendly  fan  out  of  the  circum- 
stance. Donoghue's  face  would 
have  been  a  perfect  study  for  the 
pencil  of  Erskine  NicoU  while  Mr. 
O.  was  bantering  him.  Having 
in  the  morning  let  out  his  opinion 
pretty  freely  to  me  as  a  stranger, 
he  was  now  evidently  revolving  in 
his  mind  what  were  the  chances  of 
my  having  told  Mr.  G.  of  our  con- 
versation, and  how  far  I  was  to  be 
trusted  not  to  betray  him. 

*  Of  course  you  went  to  the  meet- 
ing, Dan,  like  a  good  Irishman  as 
you   always    were,'  said   Mr.   G.; 

*  now  tell  us  how  did  you  like  the 
speeches?' 

*  Is  it  the  speeches,  yer  honor  ?' 
said  Dan  slowly,  to  gain  time,  and 
casting  a  furtive  look  at  me ;  '  sorra 
one  of  me  knows  aha'p'orUi  about 
them  at  all.  Shure  it's  in  the 
market  I  was — wid  butther,'  he 
added  after  a    momentary  pause; 

*  signb  on  it,  I  have  enough  to  do 
to  mind  me  business — ^the  Lord  be 
praised — an'  to  get  the  rint  togither 
affin'spiing — ^let  alone  to  belookin' 
afther  meetin's  or  the  likes  !' 

*  The  milk  must  be  very  plenty 
with  you,  Dan,'  said  his  land- 
lord, *  for  you  to  be  selling  butter 
again  this  week  after  the  two  fine 
firkins  I  saw  with  you  in  last 
market.* 

*  Who  said  butther,  yer  honor?' 
said  Dan  very  slowly,  and  with  an 
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assnmpiion  of  stupidity  that  would 
have  been  a  triumpli  on  the  stage, 
sore  it  was  pigg — ^fine  little  slips 
of  boneens  I  had  wid  me — and 
be  the  same  token/  he  added 
with  another  glance  at  me,  'it's 
no  more  nor  a  quarther  since 
I  sowld  the  last  of  them,  and  they 
kep*  me  that  constant  on  the  market 
(bad  cess  to  them)  that  sorra  minit 
1  had  to  taste  bit  or  sup  this  day !' 

'  So  yon  never  went  to  the  meet- 
ing at  all,  Dan  ?'  asked  his  landlord. 
'  Well,  iaix.  now,  yer  honor,'  said 
Dan  very  slowly,  while,  glancing  at 
me,  he  saw  a  smile  on  my  face,  '  I 
was  nigh-hand  it,  sure  enough,  jist 
comin'  back  from  me  sisther*s  place 
— ^near  the  Green.  Yer  honor 
knows  Darby  Curtoyne,  that  does 
be  daylin'  in  pigs.  I  consaited 
the  boneens  might  fit  Darby, 
an'  I  jist  slipped  down,  lavin'  a 
gossoon  to  mind  the  pigs,  and  whin 
I  got  to  Darby's  herself  towld  me 
Darby  was  after  stopping  up — jist 
wid  curiosity  like — to  the  meetin', 
and  that's  how  I  kem  near  it  at  all 
— sarchin'  for  Darby  about  the  pigs.' 
Then  turning  to  me  and  going 
through  an  inimitable  pantomime  of 
sudden  recognition,  he  exclaimed, 
'  An'  be  the  same  tokeu,  I'm  mis- 
doubtin'  but  I  seen  this  jintleman 
that's  wid  yer  honor  at  the  meetin' 
while  I  was  sarchin'  for  Darby. 
Gk)od  evenin'  to  yer  honor — I'm 
thinkin'  we  spoke  this  momin', 
the'  myself  didn't  remimber  yer 
honor  at  first.' 

I  returned  his  salutation,  and  I 
most  admit  that,  despite  his 
ludf-imploring  look,  I  could  not 
resist  the  ^m  of  making  further 
reference  to  our  conversation. 

*Yes,'  I  said,  *I  do  remember 
our  meeting,  and  that  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  some  persons  who 
johied  in  the  discussion  we  were 
having  together.' 

*T&ue  for  ye,  sir,'  said  Dan 
with  a  solemn  shake  of  his  head, 
*them  fellows  doesbe  havin'  shockin' 
notions  these  times;  meself  is  no 


schoUard,  but  I'm  towld  there's 
turrible  taychin'  in  some  ov  the 
'Merican  papers  them  town's-boys 
do  be  reedm'.' 

'Yes,'  I  said,  'it  does  seem  hard 
that  the  town  tradesmen  and  idlers 
should  think  they  have  a  right  to 
your  land  !* 

'Isn't  it  now,  yer  honor?'  ex- 
claimed Dan  with  more  appearance 
of  sincerity  than  he  had  yet  shown. 

'Particularly,'  I  added,  with  a 
glance  at  Mr.  G.,  'when  there's 
plenty  of  spare  land  with  the  big 
fellows !' 

'  Oh,  wirra,  wirra !'  exclaimed 
Dan  with  startling  suddenness  and 
with  a  puzzled  stare,  at  the  same 
time  thrusting  one  hand  deep  into 
his  breeches  pocket.  '  Oh,  where's 
me  ticket  ?  Begorra,  I'm  misdoubt- 
in'  but  I  left  it  behind  in  Biddy's 
whin  I  tuk  off  me  coat.  Does  yer 
honor  think  will  I  have  time  to  get 
ic  before  the  thrain  starts?  Any 
ways  I'll  sthrive,'  saying  which,  he 
turned  suddenly  and  bolted  oflf 
towards  the  door  of  the  station. 

'  Bravo,  Dan  !'  said  Mr.  G.,  with 
a  laugh;  and  continued,  turning  to 
me,  'I  suppose  from  what  you  hinted 
about  the  "  big  fellows  "  that  my 
honest  friend  has  been  letting  out  a 
little  in  his  cups  this  morning? 
There's  not  a  more  decent,  hard- 
working, well-behaved,  or  in  truth 
a  more  contented  man  in  his  parish 
than  Dan,  or  one  I  would  sooner 
trust  to  do  what  is  honest  and 
right ;  but  when  he  gets  a  little 
whisky  on  board,  he  becomes  what 
the  country  fellows  call  a  "raal 
pathriot,"  and  talks  sham  sedition 
with  the  best  of  them.'  While 
my  friend  was  speaking,  Mr.  A. 
and  our  other  two  travelling  com- 
panions of  the  morning  came  up, 
and  the  bell  ringing  for  a  start,  we 
all  got  into  the  train  and  set  out  on 
our  return  journey  to  Killamey. 

It  was  dark  ere  we  reached  our 
destination,  and  the  scene  on 
our  arrival  was  one  of  consider- 
able   confusion,   there  being     not 
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a  few  of  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers the  'worse  for  drink/ 
while  amongst  the  expectants  on 
the  platform  there  were  also  manj 
who,  like  M.  Taine's  French  visitor 
to  Ireland,  had  evidently  fonnd '  le 
vin  du  pays  diablement  fort.'  While 
we  were  watching  the  reception  of 
the  Dublin  deputation,  we  were 
attracted  by  an  unnsoal  distnrbanoe 
at  the  door  of  one  carriage,  where 
a  crowd  had  gathered  round  an  old 
farmer  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom 
were  *  hearty,'  and  having  mislaid 
their  return  tickets,  were  being 
called  on  by  the  officials  to  find  them 
or  to  pay  again. 

*  Bad  cess  to  yer  railway  an'  yer 
tickets,'  shouted  the  old  man, 
squaring  up  to  the  station-master, 
who  had  been  called  on  to  adjudicate. 
*  The  divil  fly  away  wid  yer  consate 
that  wouldn't  take  a  daycent  m^ji's 
word  that  he  was  afther  givin  yiz 
his  ticket  afore  ! ' 

'Whom  did  you  give  it  to?' 
asked  the  station-master. 

'  What's  that  to  you,  ye  buckeen?' 
shouted  the  other ;  and  turning  to 
his  old  wife,  who,  now  half  sobered 
with  fright,  was  stealthily  searching 
her  husband's  pockets  for  the  miss- 
ing cards,  *  didn't  ye  see  me  give  the 
tickets,  Nancy,  wid>  yer  own  two 
eyes?' 

*  I  didinthroth, Larry,' saidNancy, 
half  sobbing,  but  still  busy  wifli 
her  search,  '  I  did  see  ye,  an'  be  the 
flame  token  here  they  are ! '  she  cried 
triumphantly,  producing  the  lost 
tickets  from  Larry's  breeches- 
pocket,  and  waving  them  in  the 
face  of  the  laughing  station-master. 

*  Now,  ye  robber !'  shouted  Larry, 
as,  freed  from  the  grasp  of  the 
porters,  he  prepared  to  retire.  '  Now, 
ye  robber,  niver  let  on  ye  worn't  ped 
agin  or  it  'ul  be  the  worse  for  ye  ;' 
then  in  a  sort  of  audible  aside  he 
cried  out,  *  Oh,  thin,  Hoam  Rewel 
jewl!  whin  will  ye  come?  Thin 
ther'll  he  free  cars  for  everyone,  an' 
no  dirty  blaggardsto  be  axin'  honest 
min  for  tickets  I'  with  which  pro- 


phecy Larry  and  his  ftdilifhl  Nancy 
marched  out  of  the  station  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  laughing  crowd. 

*  Valuable  property  shares  in  the 
G.  S.  &  W.  Railway  will  be  when 
Larry's  political  hopes  are  realised !' 
said  Mr.  G.  as,  in  company  with 
his  friend,  he  kindly  wc^ed  with 
me  to  the  door  of  my  hotel. 
.  'Poor  Larry's  notion,'  said  his 
companion,  'is  not  more  painfully 
absiurd  that  that  of  an  old  fellow 
who  works  in  my  garden,  and  who 
asked  me  yesterday  quite  seriously 
if  it  wasn't  true  that  "  when  Home 
Rule  kem"  there  would  be  five 
shillings  a  day  for  every  man,  and 
no  laws,* 

'  It  is  indeed  very  distressing  to 
see  the  poor  people  deluded  in  the 
way  they  are,  and  to  feel  oneself 
perfectly  powerless  to  prevent 
it,'  observed  Mr.  G.  '  However,  we 
must,  I  suppose,  be  satisfied  to  watch 
and  wait,  and  hope  for  betterthings.' 

We  had  now  reached  the  door  ot 
the  hotel,  where,  after  many  thanks 
on  my  part  for  the  civiliiy  and 
kindness  I  had  received,  I  parted 
from  Mr.  G.  and  his  companion 
with  a  promise  to  meet  them  on  the 
morrow,  and  see,  if  we  could,  the 
humours  of  the  coming  lo(^  meet- 
ing. Alas,  however,  for  the  in- 
stability of  human  hopes  !  As  I 
entered  the  coffee-room  a  telegram 
was  put  into  my  hand,  which  I 
found  to  contain  an  immediate  recall 
to  London.  As  in  any  esse  it  was 
impracticable  to  start  before  seven 
the  next  morning,  and  I  was  most 
anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  the  following  day's  meeting  on 
the  *  enemy's  ground,'  I  telegraphed 
to  London  strongly  tuning  the 
postponement  of  my  recall.  But  it 
was  to  no  purpose.  The  business 
for  which  I  was  wanted  was  im- 
perative, and  the  onlv  hope  held  ont 
to  me  was  that  possibly  I  might  be 
allowed  to  return  to  L^land  for  the 
nomination !  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  obey,  so  I  duly  set  ont 
the  next  morning  on  my  way  to 
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London,  coDSoliiig  myself  with  the 
&mt  hope  of  being  able  to  retam 
the  following  week  to  witness  the 
liyelj  scenes  ibat  were  expected  at 
the  nomination  and  the  polling. 
The  last  person  to  greet  me  on 
my  departnre  was  Father  F.,  who, 
bong  an  earl j  riser,  walked  with 
me  to  the  station  to  see  me  off. 
*  Well,  sir,'   be  cried  iq  his  cheery, 


langhing  voice ;  '  come  back  if  yon 
can,  and  yon'll  be  welcome ;  but  be 
snre,  at  any  rate,  that  yon  don't 
forget  to  write  a  book  about 
Ireland.  Every  intelligent  Saxon 
(and  indeed  a  few  that  aren't  that 
same)  thinks  himself  fit  to  do  that 
mnch  for  ns  if  he  has  been  as  long 
as  twenty.four  honrs  in  onr  qnare 
little  island.    Good-bye ! ' 
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THE  STONE  STEPS. 

While  yet  the  nineteenth  age  was  young, 
And  murmuring  Botha  flowed  unsung, 
Where  Forestside  stoops  down  to  greet 
A  cottage  nestling  at  its  feet; 
Two  stalwart  men,  with  ponderous  crow, 
Dealt  on  the  crag  alternate  blow ; 
While  Silver  How  across  the  vale, 
Kept  reckoning  of  their  noisy  tale. 
Long  time  in  vain  with  sinewy  shock 
They  smote  the  everlasting  rock ; 
Some  rough-hewn  steps  at  length  repay 
The  wearying  toil  of  half  a  day. 

Then,  as  with  measured  pace  and  slow. 

From  orchard  seat  to  porch  below. 
Their  new-made  path   they  trod ; 

Quoth  John,  in  mood  of  thoughtful  glee, 
'  Stone  steps  be  these  and  steps  shall  be 

For  many  a  year,  when  ye  and  me 
Lig  giming  undert'  sod  !  *  * 

Thus  he: — ^But  William  mused  awhile, 
Scarce  conscious  of  the  kindly  smile 
That  showed  him  not  illpleased  to  find, 
In  that  unlettered  comrade's  mind 
Some  rude  resemblance  to  his  own. 
To  him  from  earliest  youth  was  known 
What  brotherhood  is  of  guileless  men 
Who  read  the  law  of  hill  and  glen ; 

And  scarcely  seem'd  to  think  it  odd 
That  John  should  prate  of  *  ye  and  me ' 
As  heirs  of  common  destiny. 
As  though  the  world  might  little  care. 
Or  soon  or  late,  which  of  the  pair 
*  Lig  giming  undert'  sod  !  * 

Not  all  unwisely  preached  the  swain  ; 
For  still  those  time-worn  steps  remain, 
Where  summer  suns  and  wintry  storms 
Have  beat  upon  their  rugged  forms 
Full  seventy  years :  though  modem  care 
Has  paved  the  steep  with  smoother  stair. 
Through  turf  and  moss  you  still  may  trace 
The  harder  angles  of  its  face. 


*  Lie  grinning  under  the  sod. 
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The  steps  are  there,  but  where  are  they, 
Companions  of  that  ancient  day  ? 
Not  one  their  lot.     In  narrow  bound 
Is  oircumsoribed  the  common  round 
Of  dalesman's  life:  to  scale  the  rock 
And  lead  to  fold  the  wandering  flock; 
Snatch  the  late  crop  from  autumn  ram, 
And  house  in  fear  th'  half  ripened  grain ; 
To  win  with  no  ignoble  toil 
Scant  living  from  a  thankless  soil : 
Thus  John  well  played  his  humble  part, 
With  proud  content,  and  honest  heart. 


So  lived  and  died:  but  now  to  tell, 
What  portion  to  his  work-mate  fell. 
To  err  is  human,  and,  if  he 
Was  not  from  human  error  free. 
You  scarce  shall  find  in  all  the  age 
A  juster  life,  a  purer  page ; 
Yet  was  not  thus  his  simple  song 
Scatheless  of  scorn ;  but  he  with  strong 
Self-trust,  conscious  of  mind  sincere 
And  lifelong  purpose  calmly  clear, 
From  his  own  time  could  well  endure 
Detraction,  of  the  future  sure. 


He  willed  that  they  who  roam  or  dwell 
In  those  fair  scenes  he  loved  so  well. 
To  him,  to  them,  for  wisdom  taught, 
Should  homage  pay  of  tender  thought: 
'Twas  his  with  poet's  ear  to  hear 
The  ceaseless  voice  of  fell  and  mere. 
To  wait  and  learn  what  note  of  praise 
The  solitary  tarn  might  raise. 
The  lone  star  peeping  o'er  the  hill. 
The  violet  hiding  near  the  rill, 
The  lowliest  thing  in  copse  or  field 
Some  beauty  taught,  some  truth  revealed. 

With  vantage  small  of  wealth  or  birth, 

He  made  his  verse  a  power  on  earth, 
Nor  missed  his  lofty  aim; 

He  lived  with  loving  eye  to  scan 

The  inner  soul  of  Nature's  plan, 

And  wrote  upon  the  heart  of  man 

A  long  enduring  name.  ^  »  , 
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And  now  to  both  their  time  is  o'er, 
And  those  two  workmen  work  no  more ; 
The  deed  they  wrought  beside  the  hill, 
That  bygone  mom,  is  living  still, 

And  still  the  steps  are  there. 
But  they,  long  since  together  laid. 
Hare  slept  beneath  the  sacred  shade 

Of  Grasmere's  House  of  Prayer.  ' 

And  see !  there  comes  a  pilgrim  band 
From  thorpe,  from  town,  from  ocean  strand. 
From  homes  beyond  the  Western  wave, 
To  worship  at  their  Poet's  grave. 
What  though  the  crowd  unheeding  pass 
The  little  nameless  mound  of  grass. 
That  marks  to  few  the  peasant's  bed. 
No  jealousies  divide  the  dead: 

Partners  of  toil,  and  now  of  rest, 

They  share  a  slumber  not  unblest. 
Beneath  the  hallowed  sod. 

And  once  again  in  that  far  land 

Behind  the  veil,  those  two  shall  stand 
Equal  before  their  God. 
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THE  WORKMEN  OP  PARIS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SIEGES. 


AMIDST  the  erents  upon  which 
I  am  able  to  comment,  as 
having  been  personally  connected 
wiih  them,  there  is  none  that  I  am 
more  qualified  to  relate  than  the 
oocapation  of  Paris  hj  the  Germans. 
At  &rst,  the  i6th  j^rrondissement, 
^ere  I  was  living,  was  the  only 
quarter  of  the  capital  which  was 
trodden  upon  by  King  William's 
soldiers.  Moreover,  being  then  the 
diief  of  one  of  the  two  battalions 
of  National  Guards  recmited  in 
this  quarter,  I  was  constantly  and 
thoroughly  kept  awai^  of  every 
thing  referring  to  the  occupation. 
I  chanced  even  to  be  the  first  person 
inthe  i6th  Arrondissement  to  whom 
the  news  was  conveyed,  and  think 
that  the  manner  in  which  I  heard 
it  deserves  to  be  related. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  a 
bright  morning  of  February  1 8  7 1 ,  at 
the  time  when  the  Parisians  were 
spreading  over  Passy  and  Auteuil, 
which  form  the  1 6th  Arrondissement, 
on  their  way  to  Point  du  Jour,  where 
the  Prussian  shells  had  created  a 
centre  of  attraction  under  the  form 
of  ruins,  since  then  completed  by 
the  cannon  of  Versailles,  that  an 
officer  of  the  staflf  of  General  Le- 
comte  called  upon  me.  A  few 
minutes  after,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  order  sent  to  me,  I  repaired 
to  the  head-quarters.  General  Le- 
comte  was  the  military  conmiander 
of  my  arrondissement;  he  often 
sent  for  me,  so  that  my  summons  on 
that  day  did  not  suggest  any  appre- 
hensions of  the  approaching  occu- 
pation, which  was,  indeed,  reported 
to  have  been  renounced  by  the 
Germans  themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  General  saw  me, 
*  I  have  some  very  sad  news  for  you,  * 
he  said,  'news  which  wUl  require  all 
yonr  fortitude*  To-morrow  morn- 
ing* a  corps  of  German  troops  will 


occupy  your  arrondissement.  The 
information  has  just  reached  me ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  am  ordered 
to  retire  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine  with  the  few  battalions  of  the 
line  encamped  here.' — '  And  with 
regard  to  the  National  Guards  be- 
longing to  the  arrondissement,'  I 
answered,  mastering  my  emotion, 
*has  any  decision  been  come  to  ?  ' — 

*  The  only  orders  I  have  received,' 
replied  the  General,  *  are  those  which 
I  have  mentioned  to  you.  I  know 
nothing  more  and  cannot  incur  the 
responsibility  of  any  measure^  as  I 
do  not  command  in  the  i6th  Arron- 
dissement any  longer.' — *  Well, 
General,*  I  objected,  *  but  permit  me 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  irri- 
tation which  prevails  amongst  the 
workmen  against  the  Government, 
as  well  in  this  quarter  as  elsewhere. 
They  reproach  the  (Government  with 
having  capitulated  too  soon,  out  of 
deference  to  the  bourgeoisie;  they 
contend  that  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
long the  siege  for  another  week, 
and  then  to  fight  a  series  of  battles, 
which  might  have  changed  the 
course  of  events.  In  short,  I  am 
uneasy  with  regard  to  the  efiect 
that  the  dreadM  news  you  have 
announced  to  me  will  produce.' — 

*  And  so  am  I,'  he  added.  *  I  quite 
perceive  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
you  foresee,  but  I  regret  that,  leaving 
your  quarter  as  I  am  bound  to  do, 
I  cannot  give  you  any  order  or  ad- 
vice.*   Thereupon  we  parted. 

This  General  Lecomte,  who  some 
days  later  was  shot  together  with 
General  Clement  Thomas,  was  a 
very  kind  man.  He  had  nothing 
of  that  arrogance  in  which  Frendbi 
generals  very  often  indulge  when 
talking  with  their  subordinates. 
He  spoke  in  a  mild  tone,  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  objections  or  ob- 
servations of  his  interlocutors,  a 
quality  seldom  met  with  among  his 
fellows.    He  was  f" 
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put  a  good  constmction  npon  tlie 
acts  of  bis  inferiors.  For  instance, 
it  happened  that  a  rather  important 
order  from  him  did  not  reach  me 
in  time,  and  that  I  was  thus  nnable 
to  execute  it.  When  explaining  the 
case  and  apologising,  Ueneral  Le- 
comte  said  to  me,  *  I  thought  some- 
thing like  that  had  occurred.  Be- 
fore belieying  ill  of  anyone,  I  wait 
for  proof  of  it.'  There  was  not  in 
the  French  army  a  general  who 
deserved  less  than  General  Lecomte 
to  fedl  a  victim  under  the  bullets 
of  a  furious  mob. 

But,  to  return  to  my  relation : 
On  leaving  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Lecomte,  I  proceeded  to 
i^e  mayoralty  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  hoping  to  obtain  there  further 
information.  Besides,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  the  only  thing  to  do, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  collision  be- 
tween the  German  troops  and  the 
population  of  the  i6th  Arrondisse- 
ment,  was  to  remove  the  two  bat- 
talions of  National  Guards  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Prussian  occupa- 
tion, I  felt  anxious  to  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  mayor  and  to  be 
supported  by  him  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  plan.  On  the  way  I 
met  Count  d* Alton- Sh6e,  a  highly 
accomplished  man, who,  after  having 
inherited  the  title  of  Peer  of  France 
and  proved  his  political  perspica- 
city by  voting  alone  in  the  whole 
Upper  House  the  death  of  Louis 
Napoleon  on  the  occasion  of  the 
expedition  of  Boulogne,  resigned 
his  peerage,  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  French  democracy.  I 
described  to  him,  in  a  few  words, 
the  cause  of  my  emotion,  and  the 
manner  in  wluch  I  intended  to 
avert  the  perils  hovering  over  us. 
He  approved  of  my  scheme,  and 
we  entered  together  the  mavrie. 

There,  to  our  great  astonishment, 
the  sad  information  given  to  me  by 
General  Lecomte  was  so  completely 
unknown  that  I  was  obHged  to 
repeat  and  repeat  it  again  to  have 
it  believed.     The    deputy-mayors 


would  not  admit  that  such  an  im- 
portant event  could  be  so  ndar 
without  their  being  aware  of  it. 
Then  they  telegraphed  to  t^e  cen- 
tral mayoralty  (Hdtel  de  Ville),and 
soon  got  an  answer  which  confiimed 
my  statement.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  sorrow  and  consternation  that 
took  possession  of  us  when  reading 
this  telegram.  What !  the  Germans 
are  to  occupy  to-mon'ow  morning 
an  arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  the 
officers  of  the  mayoralty  of  this 
very  arrondissement  are  apprised 
of  it  almost  by  chance ! — ^tlie  sol- 
diers of  King  WUliam  are  to 
parade  the  next  day  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  tCs 
Paris,  feverish  and  nervous,  no  com- 
petent voice  raises  itself  to  announce 
the  tidings  and  to  adjure  tho  popu- 
lation to  bear  calmly  this  last  trial  [ 
— the  workmen  of  the  capital  are 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  nearly 
approaching  madness,  and  nobody 
reflects  that  some  foolish  attempt 
may  be  made  by  them  to  oppose 
the  entrance  of  the  Gferman  troops ! 
No  ;  the  Gt)vemment,  already  in- 
stalled at  Bordeaux,  neglects  Paris, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  events 
at  hand  must  lie  heavy  upon  a  few 
men,  scarcely  known,  of  that  class 
whom  it  was  the  habit  of  M. 
Rouher  to  describe  as  *  uncommis- 
sioned individualities.* 

Such  were  our  reflections,  but 
we  had  no  time  to  waste,  and  my 
project  of  withdrawing  from  the 
arrondissement  with  the  National 
Guards  having  been  approved,  I 
sent  at  once  for  the  officers  of  my 
battalion.  These  were  not  very 
difficult  to  persuade;  but  to  con* 
vince  the  men  was  not  so  easy  a 
task.  Already,  the  news  of  the 
approaching  occupation  having  been 
bruited  through  the  neighbourhood, 
the  National  Guards  were  pouring 
into  the  streets  with  their  breech- 
loaders on  their  shoulders.  The 
Parisian  cockneys,  scared  by  the 
report  during  their  visit  to  Point 
du  Jour,  were  returning  home,  and 
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halted  at  Passy  to  see  bow  matters 
would  tarn  out.  From  the  centre 
of  Paris,  where  the  threatening 
event  was  being  ramoored,  people 
of  every  sort  were  making  for  the 
i6ih  Arrondissement  in  order  toob- 
toinmore  accnrate  information  or 
to  bear  the  resolutions  which  shoold 
be  arrived  at  by  the  inhabitants  of 
duB  qnarter.  Before  long  an  enor- 
mous crowd  was  thronging  Passy. 
Tables  were  being  carried  into  the 
streets  and  used  as  platforms  by 
orators  of  different  opinions  who 
addressed  the  mob,  one  trying  to 
prove  the  absurdity  of  any  attempt 
to  oppose  the  German  occupation, 
another  endeavouring  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  very  easy  to  pre- 
Tent  the  Prussian  troops  from  enter- 
ing Paris. 

Among  the  speakers  the  agents 
of  the  Central  Committee  (already 
formed  at  that  time)  were  con- 
spicaous  for  the  violence  and  the  in- 
sanity of  their  declamations.  Ac- 
cording to  these  gentlemen,  the 
Germans  were  not  accustomed  to 
%bt  in  the  streets ;  consequently, 
barricades  were  to  be  built  at  once 
in  an  the  most  important  roads 
leading  from  the  gates  to  the  heart 
of  the  1 6th  Arrondissement ;  and 
when,  on  the  next  morning,  the 
enemy,  coming  forward  to  enter 
P&ris,  would  find  that  they  had  to 
cut  their  way  through  a  series  of 
banicades,  they  would  be  so  afraid 
to  venture  amidst  such  obstacles  that 
tbey  would  retire.  Now,  supposing 
that  the  Prussians'  would  not  shrink 
from  street-fighting,  that  they  would 
eyen  be  victorious  in  this  kind  of 
struggle,  it  would  be  by  the  hour- 
Seoisie  alone  that  the  consequences 
—taxations,  etc. — would  be  felt. 

I  need  not  say  that  all  that  was 
siere  nonsense.  At  an  hour  when 
the  Germans  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  forts  surrounding  Paris,  it 
was  absurd  to  imagine  that  their 
entrance  into  the  capital  could  be 
successfully  opposed.  Besides,  had 
such  an  extravagant  attempt  been 


made,  it  is  childish  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  given  battle  in  the 
streets.  Retreating  to  the  forts, 
they  would  have  covered  Paris  with 
shells,  until  the  population  had 
arrived  at  a  better  understanding  of 
its  position  and  of  the  respect  due 
to  a  truce  preliminary  to  peace. 

Of  course  the  other  officers  of 
my  battalion,  as  well  as  myself,  did 
our  best  to  force  this  reasoning  on 
our  men  ;  but,  mixed  as  they  were 
with  the  crowd,  we  could  not  get 
any  serious  attention  from  them. 
A  man  who  has  not  himself  seen 
Paris  on  one  of  those  days  when  a 
revolution  is  contemplated  and 
ready  to  break  out,  cannot  form 
an  idea  of  the  spectacle  which 
the  1 6th  Arrondissement  offered 
on  Sunday  evening,  February  26, 
1 87 1.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  some  foolish  attempt  would 
have  been  made  next  morning 
against  the  Prussian  troops,  if  the 
occupation  had  not  been  put  off  for 
two  days. 

It  was  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  that  the  news  of  this  post- 
ponement was  imparted  to  me.  The 
agitation  had  just  attained  its 
climax,  and  the  agents  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  had  left  the  i6th 
Arrondissement,  giving  out  that 
they  were  going  to  Belleville  and 
Montmartre,  in  order  to  assemble 
the  battalions  of  those  quarters  and 
to  lead  them  to  Passy,  where  they 
would  be  ready  to  withstand  the 
entrance  of  the  Germans.  But  the 
report  of  the  postponement  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a  cooling  rain 
upon  all  those  excited  brains.  The 
whole  1 6th  Arrondissement  went 
to  bed;  and  when  the  battalions 
from  Belleville  arrived,  they  also 
thought  proper  to  return  home,  on 
their  bemg  informed  that  there 
would  be  no  Germans  to  fight  with 
in  the  morning. 

Now,  what  is  the  natural  deduc- 
tion from  the  details  into  which  I 
have  thought  it  well  to  enter  ?  I 
am  aware  that,  in  English  eyes,  the 
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&ct0  of  which  I  complain,  i.e.  the 
abandonment  to  its  own  inspirations 
of  the  1 6th  Arrondissement  under 
the  circnmstances  stated,  may  not 
appear  so  blameworthy  as  in  mine. 
In  this  country  a  large  amount  of 
public  business  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  local  bodies.  But  in  France, 
where  the  central  power  is  always 
engaged  in  curbing  individual  efforts, 
it  happens  that  whenever  the  action 
of  this  central  power  fails  to  be  felt 
private  initiative  can  scarcely  man- 
age to  make  up  for  it.  Of  this  truth 
ihe  Government  was  well  cognizant; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  so 
earnestly  reproach  it  with  having 
forsaken  Paris  at  a  time  when,  in 
all  countries,  the  intervention  of  the 
ruling  power  would  have  been 
deemed  necessary  and  justified. 
The  facts  I  am  about  to  relate  will 
conclusively  justify  and  strengthen 
this  reproach. 

The  two  days'  reprieve  granted 
to  us  by  the  Emperor  William  was 
not  wasted.  A  large  meeting  was 
held  at  Paasy,  where,  after  a  discus- 
sion of  seven  hours,  I  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  National 
Guards  of  this  quarter  to  leave  their 
arrondissement  and  to  encamp  some- 
where during  the  occupation.  This 
was  the  only  way  to  avoid  every 
chance  of  a  collision  with  the 
Germans.  No  doubt  the  men  were 
sincere  when  they  promised  to 
keep  quiet  at  home  whilst  the 
Prussians  occupied  their  neighbour- 
hood. But  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
wine  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  change  the  minds  of  some 
of  them,  which  would  have  pro- 
voked inconsiderate  acts  on  their 
part  and  perhaps  serious  and  gene- 
ral disorders,  giving  occasion  for 
Prussian  retaliation.  Besides,  I 
knew  that  the  Central  Committee 
would  renounce  its  idea  of  opposing 
the  entrance  of  the  Germans,  if 
the  National  Guards  of  the  i6th 
Arrondissement  decided  to  retreat 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  quarter. 
Under  these  circumLstaaoeSi  indeed, 


it  was  difficult  for  the  Central  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  the  defence  of 
an  arrondissement  which  its  natural 
defenders  thought  proper  to  aban- 
don. And,  to  speak  plainly,  I  sup- 
pose that  this  committee  was  not 
sorry  to  find  a  pretext  for  not 
carrying  out  the  absurd  threats  it 
had  previously  uttered  of  opposing 
the  admission  of  the  Germans  into 
Paris.  In  short,  the  resolution 
already  mentioned  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, extremely  important,  and 
was  so  considei^  by  the  whole 
press  of  Paris.  The  fact  that  it  was 
due  to  workmen,  represented  as  in- 
tractable and  unable  to  follow  wise 
advice,  goes  fii,r  to  prove  that  the 
intractability  of  the  working  classes 
is  less  chargeable  upon  themselves 
than  upon  those  who  deal  with  them. 
The  departure  of  the  National 
Guards  belonging  to  the  i6th 
Arrondissement  took  place,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  appointed  by  the 
chiefs  of  this  troop,  and  was  marked 
by  a  scene  that  I  wish  to  relate,  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  carelessness 
with  which  I  feel  bound  to  charge 
the  Government.  At  the  very  hour 
of  their  going  away  from  Passy  the 
National  Guards  were  told  that 
many  guns  had  been  forsaken  by 
General  Lecomte's  soldiers  in  a 
road  close  to  the  fortifications,  a 
spot  which  was  within  the  bounds 
of  the  German  occupation.  The 
fact  was  verified.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  of  importance.  If  the  Germans 
had  found  these  guns,  I  admit  that 
they  would  not  have  taken  th^n 
away,  because  it  is  probable  that  the 
numberofpiecesof  ordnance  to  be  sur- 
rendered in  pursuance  of  the  capitu- 
lation had  been  agreed,  and  that  this 
article  of  the  Capitulation  of  Paris 
had  already  been  carried  out.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  under- 
stood that  the  sight  of  these  batteries 
of  artillery  (there  were  62  guns) 
forsaken  in  a  road  which  was  to  be 
lined,  in  a  few  hours,  by  Prussian 
sentries  was  quite  disgracefol,  and 
likely  to  provoke  the  anser  and  the 
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shame  of  all  tbe  bystanders  in  this 
momentoffip-eat  excitement.  There- 
upon the  National  Onards  rushed 
to  the  guns,  and  putting  themselves 
to  the  wheels,  they  drew  the  heavy 
batterira  as  fiur  as  ^e  Pare  Monceau, 
where  they  were  to  encamp  during 
the  occupation  of  their  arrondisse- 
rneni 

Will  it  be  thought  that  this  inci- 
dent was  special  to  the  i6th 
Arrondissement  ?  Will  it  be  sup- 
posed that  this  abandonment  of  bat- 
tens of  artillery  in  Passy  was  one 
of  those  isolated  instances  of  neglect 
wMch  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
approaching  event  might  atone  for  ? 
Not  in  the  least ;  wherever  in  Paris 
parks  of  artillery  had  been  formed 
similar  &ct8  occurred,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  park  Wagram. 
The  guns  remained  unguarded,  and 
80  the  National  Guards  firom  Belle- 
ville and  Montmartre  were  enabled 
to  catch  hold  of  them,  and  to  draw 
them  to  the  top  of  Montmartre 
Hill,  which  soon  became  the  focus 
and  the  starting-point  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  a  "word,  such  negligence 
reigned  everywhere  that,  when  en- 
camped in  tlie  Pare  Monceau,  I  was 
two  or  three  times  offered  by  my 
men  guns  which  they  had  found 
abandoned  in  the  adjacent  streets. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  pass  a  severe 
sentence  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  these 
circumstances. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  I  have  related 
how  the  National  Guards  of  the 
1 6th  Arrondissement  had  been  led 
to  carry  away  sixty-two  guns  for- 
saken by  General  Lecomte's  soldiers. 
N'ow,  ten  other  pieces  of  ordnance 
had  been  picked  up  by  the  men 
while  rambling  around  the  Pare 
Honoeau,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  cannon  which  chance  had  placed 
imder  my  command  amounted  to 
seventy-two.  As  I  did  not  intend 
to  let  these  guns  &11  into  the  hands 
of  the  gentlemen  of  Belleville  and 
Montmartre,  though  del^ates  from 
them  had  tned  to  induce  my  men 


to  force  upon  me  this  course,  I 
made  it  known  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  National  Guards  that  I  was 
willing  to  return  the  guns  to  the 
proper  authorities.  But  the  Staff 
disregarded  this  intimation,  so  that 
when,  after  the  Germans  had  retired, 
the  battalions  of  the  i6th  Arron- 
dissement returned  to  this  quartef*, 
I  was  obliged  to  have  the  cannon 
dragged  ba^k.  It  even  happened 
that,  the  road  being  very  hilly,  ten 
guns  were  left  belund  guarded  by 
a  few  men,  who  were  not,  in  spite 
of  their  claims,  relieved  by  regular 
troops.  At  last  these  cannon  re- 
mained in  a  street,  where  they  were 
probably  seized  by  some  passers-by. 
As  to  the  other  batteries  of  artillery 
which  had  been  drawn  again  to 
Passy,  they  were  handed  a  few  days 
after  to  the  military  authorities. 
The  battalion  of  workmen  recruited 
in  Passy  is,  by-the-by,  the  only 
battalion  of  artisans  which  returned 
cannon  after  having  taken  them : 
another  proof  that  workmen  are 
capable  of  sensible  acts  when  they 
are  not  misled  by  bad  counsel. 

According  to  a  French  law,  when 
it  happens  that  some  damage  is 
caused  by  children,  by  reason  of 
insufficient  supervision  on  the  part 
of  their  parents,  these  last  are  held 
responsible  for  the  mischief.  The 
excited  working  classes  of  Paris  were 
as  children,  whose  natural  guardians^ 
the  Government,  neglected  their 
proper  duty. 

U. 

The  siege  over,  everyone  in  Paris 
knew  that  some  serious  revolutionary 
explosion  was  at  hand.  It  only 
waited  for  a  spark.  Of  course,  had 
the  Gt)vemment  been  conscious  of 
the  dangers  which  its  bad  policy 
during  the  siege  and  its  neglect 
during  the  German  occupation 
had  created  in  Paris,  the  antici- 
pated explosion  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  the  Government, 
though  cognisant  of  those  perils,  did 
not  seem  to  regard  them   as    so 
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immediately  impending  as  they 
were;  and,  besides,  whenever  it 
issued  a  decree  fit)m  Bordeaux 
concerning  the  capital,  it  generally 
turned  out  that  the  decree  was  of 
jam  irritating  instead  of  a  soothing 
nature.  On  the  days  preceding 
the  1 8th  of  March  it  was  perfectly 
obvions  that  some  great  event  was 
at  hand,  and  the  only  question 
still  doubtful  was  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  spark  would  be  applied 
to  the  powder. 

How  this  operation  was  per- 
formed I  need  not  say.  The  various 
incidents  that  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  the  i8th  of  March  have 
been  often  related.  It  is  known 
that  at  the  dawn  of  that  day  the 
Government  tried  to  seize  the  guns 
which  the  National  Guards  of 
Belleville  and  Montmartre  had 
dragged  to  the  top  of  Montmartre 
Hill ;  that  this  attempt,  first  suc- 
cess!^ became  at  last  a  failure, 
because  of  the  insufficient  number 
of  horses  provided  for  the  drawing 
away  of  the  cannon  ;  that  the  regu- 
lar troops  fraternised  with  the 
National  Guards  as  soon  as  these 
last,  awakened  by  the  news  of  the 
attempt,  proved  ready  to  fight  in 
order  to  repossess  themselves  of 
the  guns.  With  these  facts,  and 
with  many  others,  such  as  the  cap- 
ture and  the  execution  of  Generals 
Clement  Thomas  and  Lecomte,  the 
public  are  now  thoroughly  con- 
versant. Neither  have  they  for- 
gotten the  severe  but  just  censure 
cast  on  the  Government  for  having 
resorted  to  an  ill-prepared  surprise 
to  take  possession  of  the  guns, 
whilst  the  same  end  might  have 
been  peacefully  attained  through 
negotiations  then  pending  between 
the  head-quarters  of  the  National 
Guards  and  the  battalions  of  Mont- 
martreandBelleville.  Itwasnotlong, 
indeed,  before  the  workmen  perceived 
how  absurd  it  was  on  their  part  to 
detain  the  cannon,  and  became  tired 
of  keeping  guard  over  them.  There- 
fore the  negotiations  would  have 


certainly  led  to  a  compromise.  I 
one  day  visited  the  hills  of  Mont- 
martre,  where  the  guns  had  been 
parked,  and  was  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  the  guns  which 
were  guarded  by  the  workmen  or 
the  workmen  which  were  guarded 
by  the  guns.  In  fact,  the  park  was 
nearly  deserted. 

But  my  present  object  is  neither 
to  relate  those  events  nor  to  com- 
ment upon  them.  I  merely  intend 
to  prove,  from  what  happened  in  the 
1 6  th  Arrondissement  of  Paris  be- 
tween the  1 8  th  and  the  3 1  st  of  March, 
that  the  revolution  might  have  been 
checked  even  afler  its  first  success ; 
that  the  second  siege  of  Paris  might 
have  been  averted  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  match  of  the  mine  might 
have  been  snatched  a^ay.  From 
the  efforts  made  before  the  *  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  on  the  Revolu- 
tion of  the  1 8th  of  ^larch,*  by  the 
witnesses  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
mental camp,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  second  siege  of  Paris  was  a  I 
hard  but  unavoidable  necessity, 
everyone  will  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  opposite  conten- 
tion. In  fact,  upon  this  contention 
depends  the  extent  to  which  the 
Assembly  of  Versailles  will  bear, 
in  the  eyes  of  history,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  second  siege  of  Paris ; 
and  I  clearly  see  the  reason  why 
the  partisans  of  that  Assembly, 
when  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
respecting  the  events  connected 
with  the  revolution,  distorted,  or 
passed  silently  over,  the  foots  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

The  news  of  the  various  inci- 
dents that  had  happened  during 
the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  March 
at  Montmartre  reached  me  at  Passy 
about  twelve  o'clock.  I  went  a^ 
once  to  the  mayor  of  the  arron- 
dissement, who  was,  at  that  timeJ 
Henri  Martin,  a  well-known  Repubi 
lican,  whose  History  of  France  ifl 
justly  regarded  as  the  best  anJ 
most  complete  work  of  the  kind. 
In  bygone  days  Henri  Martin  sidec^ 
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with  those  leaders  of  the  democracy 
whom  M.  Rouher  styled  *the  Reds,' 
in  order  that  they  might  be  looked 
upon  by  the  bourgeois  as  so  many 
ogres;  age  and  private  interests 
have  of  late  induced  him  to  soften 
a  little  the  tint  of  his  flag.  I  fonnd 
him  lunching  with  his  secretary. 
He  smiled  at  my  report,  and  handed 
me  a  telegram  wluch  he  had  just 
got  from  the  central  mayoralty 
(H6teldeViUe).  The  despatch  was 
worded  in  the  following  terms: 
'This  morning  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  Vinoy 
have  seized  the  cannon  illegally 
detained  by  the  battalions  of  Belle- 
ville and  Montmartre.  No  blood- 
shed.    Long  live  the  Republic  ! ' 

Of  course,  in  the  presence  of 
SQch  an  official  statement,  I  had 
hat  to  confess  that  I  had  been  mis- 
taken. I  talked  a  few  minutes 
with  Henri  Martin,  and  soon  made 
for  the  boulevards,  where  I  was 
sure  to  pick  up  information.  But 
I  had  no  need  to  go  so  far  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  truth. 
In  the  Bue  du  Faubourg  St.- 
Honor6  I  was  told  of  the  arrest 
of  Clement  Thomas  and  Lecomte ; 
and  on  my  reaching  the  boulevards 
I  saw  men  engaged  in  sticking  up  a 
proclamation,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment, aflter  confessing  the  failure 
of  its  attempt  of  the  morning, 
called  for  the  help  of  the  National 
Guards  of  the  party  of  order. 
Around  those  bills  groups  were 
clostdring  and  discussing,  and  seem- 
ed but  little  inclined  to  take  arms  in 
the  cause  of  the  Assembly.  *  The 
Government,'  they  said,  'thought 
proper  to  settle  its  affairs  at  Belle- 
ville with  the  assistance  of  the 
regular  troops  alone.  It  deemed  it 
expedient  not  to  require  the  co- 
operation of  the  well-meaning  Na- 
tional Chiards,  in  order  not  to  be 
indebted  to  this  corps  for  anything. 
Now,  as  they  have  been  forsaken  by 
the  army,  they  appeal  to  our  de- 
votedness.  But  what  devotion  can 
we  feel  towards  an  Assembly  that 
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silences  our  deputies,  insults  the 
Parisians,  and  moreover  votes,  out 
of  hate  to  the  capital,  a  law  which 
may  cause  the  ruin  of  the  trades- 
people ? ' 

I  returned  to  Passy,  and  im- 
parted to  Henri  Martin  the  news  I 
had  picked  up  on  my  way.  He 
looked  much  depressed,  and  instead 
of  applauding  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  as  he  had  rather  done 
a  few  hours  before,  he  indulged  in 
strong  censure  of  it.  I  remember 
that  this  little  speech  of  his  ter- 
minated in  the  following  state- 
ment :  *  The  Assembly  has  just  left 
Bordeaux,  and  is  to  meet  at  Ver- 
sailles on  Tuesday.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  attempt  of  Belleville 
originated  in  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  M.  Thiers  to  prove  to  the  Assem- 
bly from  the  opening  of  its  sittings 
that  the  Republic  is  a  strong  go- 
vernment.' And  sure  I  was  that 
Henri  Martin's  explanation  was 
just;  first,  because  its  author  was 
the  friend  and  confident  of  M. 
Thiers ;  secondly,  because  in  France 
politicians  who  agree  in  nothing 
else  agree  in  entertaining  the 
same  strange  ideas  about  the  way 
in  which  Government  can  prove 
their  strength. 

But  to  provide  for  the  emergen- 
cies which  might  occur  in  the  arron- 
dissement  was  for  the  moment  a 
matter  of  more  consequence  than 
to  argue  upon  the  follies  common  to 
all  French  rulers.  Only  the  matter 
was  of  somewhat  difficult  settlement, 
because  neither  Henri  Martin  nor  I 
knew  anything  of  the  projects  of  the 
Government.  Were  the  ministers 
still  in  Paris,  or  had  they  retired  to 
Versailles  ?  With  the  exception  of 
the  telegram  sent  to  the  mayor,  afker 
the  seizure  of  the  cannon  by  the 
troops  and  before  their  recovery  by 
the  National  Guards,  no  official  news 
had  reached  us.  I  thought,  for  a 
moment,  of  going  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  National  Guards,  but  was 
told  it  would  be  useless.  Officers 
of  that  department  had  fainted  on 
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learning  the  execution  of  Clement 
Thomas  and  Lecomte ;  others  had 
taken  off  their  uniforms,  unpacked 
plain  clothes  which  they  had  been 
keeping  in  readiness  for  some  days 
past,  and  dressed  themselves  in 
civiHan  attire ;  everyone  had  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  left  the 
Place  Vend6me  at  full  speed. 
Therefore  there  was  no  more  chance 
of  getting  instructions  fix)m  that 
quarter ;  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  make  up  for  this  general 
want  of  instructions  by  giving  or- 
ders one's  self. 

Henri  Martin  was  much  irritated 
against  the  Central  Committee,  and 
so  was  I.  Yet  our  anger  sprang 
from  different  sources.  Brought 
up  in  the  school  of  the  old  Conven- 
tionnels^  imbued  with  the  creed  of 
the  strength  and  greatness  of  France 
being  inseparable  from  her  unity, 
the  mayor  of  the  i6th  Arrondisse- 
ment  was  particularly  afraid  of  the 
Federalist  tendencies  displayed  since 
its  formation  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  his  desire  of  rousing 
against  it  the  populations  of  Passy 
and  Auteuil  originated  rather  in 
this  hatred  for  separatist  principles 
than  in  anything  else.  I  draw 
attention  to  these  feelings  of  Henri 
Martin  towards  the  insurrection 
because  they  are  the  key  to  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Republican 
leaders  during  the  Communist  crisis. 
At  that  time  much  surprise  was 
caused  abroad  among  the  partisans 
of  democracy  when  such  men  as 
Louis  Blanc  and  many  others  of 
his  stamp  were  seen  taking  the  side 
of  a  monarchical  Assembly  against 
a  republican  movement.  The  rea- 
son of  this  attitude  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  Assembly,  though  in  other 
respects  it  was  despised  by  them, 
represented  in  their  eyes  the  unity 
ot  France,  whilst  the  Parisian 
movement  smacked  of  Federalism. 

As  for  me— and  I  quote  my  opi- 
nion only  because  it  was  that  of  very 
many  young  Republicans — I  did  not 
feel  at  all  repelled  by  the  Federalisir 


tendency  of  the  movement.  To  the 
celebrated  theory  of*  large  aggbme- 
rations  '  devised  by  M.  Rouher  after 
the  battle  of  Sadowa — a  sort  of  gild- 
ing to  the  pill  of  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia — I  unhesitatingly  prefer  the 
opinion  of  Auguste  Comte  and 
of  Proudhon  respecting  the  wel- 
fare to  be  derived  by  humanity 
from  its  breaking  up  into  smaller 
communities  than  those  into  which 
it  is  now  divided.  But  the  idea  of 
being  ruled  over  by  the  Central 
Committee,  composed  of  those  very 
men  who  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous  during  the  siege,  not  in 
the  field,  but  in  the  fitubourgs, 
when  they  stirred  up  the  workmen 
against  the  (Government,  aroused 
my  indignation.  The  fact  that 
they  had  not  shrunk  from  a  revo- 
lution displaying  itself  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Prussians,  still  encamped 
all  round  the  eastern  part  of  Paris, 
hurt  my  patriotic  feelings.  Besides, 
the  movement  appeared  to  me  ab- 
solutely impolitic.  In  the  presence 
of  the  monarchical  Assembly  at 
Versailles  the  population  of  Pans 
had  but  to  remain  quiet,  to  hold 
fast  its  breech-loaders  and  to  keep 
a  good  look-out.  Then,  had  the  As- 
sembly openly  tried  to  overturn  the 
Republic,  the  Parisians  might  have 
marched  to  defend  it  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  headed  in  such  a 
case  by  respectable  leaders,  and  of 
being  followed  by  all  the  Republi- 
cans of  France.  But  a  revolution 
breaking  out  within  the  sight  of 
the  Prussians,  arising  from  an  inci- 
dent in  which  the  public  at  large 
were  not  concerned,  and  swayed  by 
men  who  would  have  been  perfectly 
unknown  but  for  the  nonsense 
they  had  talked  in  the  meetings, 
was  condemned  to  fail,  and  could 
not  have  any  other  result  than  to 
supply  the  reactionaries  with  an 
opportunity  of  disarming  the  Na- 
tional Ghiards  of  Paris  and  crashing 
them. 

Such  was  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  and  many  others  looked  at 
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the  movement,  and  snch  were  the 
feelings  which  prompted  me  to  op- 
pose it  with  all  the  means  in  my 
power.  Henri  Martin  encouraged 
me  in  this  view,  and  promised  to 
use,  to  the  same  end,  the  consider- 
able influence  he  had  over  the  i6th 
Arrondissement  and  other  quarters 
of  Paris.  When  we  parted,  it  was 
too  late  to  take  any  measure ;  but 
the  Central  Committee  was  too  much 
occupied  in  the  reorganisation  of  all 
the  public  offices  deserted  by  the 
Government  to  care  about  Passy 
during  the  night.  And  next  day 
provision  would  be  made  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  delegates, 
whom  this  Committee  would  cer- 
tainly send  to  require  our  allegiance 
to  its  authority,  should  be  received. 

m. 

The  following  morning,  and  in 
compliance  with  an  order  I  had 
sent  to  the  officers  of  each  company 
the  night  before,  my  battalion  mus- 
tered at  the  Trocad^ro.  This  bat- 
talion consisted  only  of  workmen. 
Daring  the  siege  a  great  number  of 
them  had  answered  the  appeal  to 
volunteers  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  National  Defence,  and  had 
fonght  with  great  spirit  on  several 
occasions,  particularly  at  the  battle 
of  Buzenval.  On  the  morrow  of  the 
occnpation  of  Paris  by  the  Germans 
they  had  been  the  only  workmen 
who,  after  getting  hold  of  guns,  had 
returned  tbem  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities. In  short,  sincerely  Repub- 
licans at  heart,  but  living  far  from 
the  great  centres  of  social  agitation, 
they  differed  in  demeanour  from  the 
men  of  the  faubourgs. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  antecedents, 
and  though  I  had  succeeded,  up  to 
that  time,  in  deterring  them  from 
joining  iAieJederation  of  the  National 
Guards  organised  by  the  Central 
Committee,  I  did  not  feel  at  all  con- 
fident that  they  would  consent  to 
declare  open  war  against  this  Com- 
mittee, which  they  knew  was  sup- 


ported by  their  fellows  of  Belleville 
and  Montmartre.  I  tried,  however, 
to  explain  to  them  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Ul-timed  and  im- 
politic character  of  the  movement, 
and  to  make  them  concur  in  my 
project  of  preserving  their  arron- 
dissement from  any  contact  vnth 
the  Revolution,  so  that  this  quarter 
might  become  together  a  focus  of 
resistance  to  the  movement  and  a 
sort  of  neutral  ground  upon  which 
the  members  for  Paris  would  be  at 
ease  to  negotiate,  as  I  hoped  they 
would  do,  a  compromise  between 
the  capital  and  Versailles. 

The  topographical  position  of  the 
1 6th  Arrondissement  rendered  it 
thoroughly  fit  to  serve  as  a  centre 
of  resistance  to  the  revolutionists. 
It  is  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking 
Paris,  and  lies  nearest  to  Versailles, 
its  gates  commanding  the  roads 
which  lead  to  the  new  ccupiial  of 
France.  It  is  protected  on  one 
side  by  the  Seine,  and  in  front  by 
the  Fort  Val6rien,  which  secures  the 
communication  with  Versailles,  and 
which  was  always  kept  during  the 
crisis  by  the  regular  troops.  It  in- 
cludes the  important  position  called 
the  Trocad6ro,  contains  an  inex- 
haustible powder  -  magazine,  and 
communicates  with  the  middle  of 
Paris  by  large  and  sloping  roads, 
very  easy  to  be  guarded.  In  short, 
from  the  strategical  point  of  view 
Passy  is  impregnable,  and  therefore 
was  perfectly  adapted  to  my  scheme. 
It  was  plain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  better  place  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  compromise  could  be 
chosen,  since  the  inhabitants  of  this 
quarter,  without  declaring  for  the 
Assembly,  kept  aloof  from  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Now,  was  such  a  compromise 
possible?  I  thought  it  was,  and 
still  retain  the  same  opinion.  At  a 
time  when  Delescluze  hinuself  de- 
clared to  a  friend  of  my  own  *  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  movement,  and 
that  he  anticipated  its  failure ;'  when 
Vermorel    proposed   to    a    person 
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with  whom  I  am  acquainted  to  start 
a  paper  entitled  Order ;  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Central  Committee 
itself  was  afraid  of  its  own  victory, 
a  compromise  might  have  been 
effected,  had  the  Assembly  of  Ver- 
sailles proved  willing  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  crisis  otherwise  than  by 
force. 

IV. 

On  being  addressed  in  terms  con- 
sonant with  the  preceding  reflec- 
tions, the  battalion  understood  at 
once  the  important  part  which  it 
might  take  in  the  work  in  hand, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  the  arron- 
dissement  free  from  all  contact  with 
the  Central  Committee.  Thereupon 
military  arrangements  were  made 
with  this  view.  The  gates  opening 
into  the  roads  to  Versailles  were 
strongly  guarded;  pickets  were 
stationed  in  charge  of  the  powder- 
magazines  ;  sentries  were  posted  in 
the  main  streets  leading  to  the 
centre  of  Paris ;  the  Trocad6ro  was 
garrisoned;  several  companies  stood 
in  readiness  to  march  upon  any  spot 
which  might  be  assailed  by  the 
FSderes,  In  a  word,  the  defence 
was  so  steadily  organised  that  when, 
some  hours  later,  an  agent  of  the 
Central  Committee  came  and  sum- 
moned me  to  recognise  the  new 
Government,  surrender  the  powder- 
magazines,  and  proclaim  another 
mayor  in  the  room  of  Henri  Martin, 
this  agent  was  soon  convinced  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  fight  a  battle 
in  the  streets  to  carry  out  such 
orders. 

This  representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to 
me.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  halls  where 
meetings  were  being  held,  and  sell- 
ing mock  litanies  and  songs  of  his 
composition,  which  made  people 
laugh  and  say  he  was  crazy.  I  am 
nothing  of  an  aristocrat;  yet  the 
mock  litany-maker  as  envoy,  and 
the  curious  orthography  of  the 
written  orders  he  brought  me,  con- 
firmed the  poor  opinion  of  the  Central 


Committee  I  had  long  entertained. 
No  doubt  one  may  be  a  ruler 
without  being  a  scholar,  and  some 
of  the  great  men  of  former  times 
could  only  sign  with  a  mark ; 
still,  in  the  present  day,  one  ought 
if  possible  to  read  and  write  toler- 
ably well  before  assuming  the 
post  of  Cabinet  minister.  This 
opinion  I,  of  course,  did  not  attempt 
to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the 
litany-maker,  because  he  was  not 
the  man  to  listen  to  such  aristo- 
cratic nonsense.  I  simply  gave 
him  notice  that  if  he  stayed  in  the 
1 6th  Arrondissement  he  would  be 
arrested.  He  was  arrested  the  next 
day,  when  he  was  perceived  speechi- 
fying here  and  there  in  favour  of 
the  Committee.  This  man,  by-the- 
by,  was  set  at  large  on  the  day 
when  General  Chanzy,  who  had 
been  arrested  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, was  released.  During  his 
short  imprisonment  I  was  often  re- 
quested to  send  him  to  Versailles, 
which  I  declined  to  do,  because  he 
would  have  been  shot  or  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  I  add 
that  these  requests  proceeded  from ' 
bourgeois,  thus  illustrating  Balzac's 
word,  *  Nothing  is  so  dreadful  as 
the  vengeance  of  the  shopkeeper.' 

Just  as  this  man  was  leaving  me 
to  *  stump  '  the  arrondissement 
an  officer  in  plain  clothes  called  on 
the  part  of  Admiral  Saisset.  He 
told  me  that  this  admiral  had  been 
appointed  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Parisian  National  Gnards  by  the 
Government  of  Versailles,  and  had 
arrived  in  Paris  in  order  to  see  if  it 
was  possible  to  dam  the  revolu- 
tionary stream.  As  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Admiral  was  not  as  yet 
gazetted,  he  had  sent  me  an  officer 
to  enquire  whether  I  would  never- 
theless consent  to  recognise  his 
authority,  and  to  lead  my  battalion 
to  the  Grand  H6tol,  where  he  was 
to  fix  his  head-quarters.  To  re- 
cognise the  authority  of  Admiral 
Saisset  was  for  me  a  matter  of 
course,    but    to  remove    the  only 
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troops  wliicli  guarded  the  i6tli 
Arrondissement  was  another  thing. 
I  showed  to  the  officer  that,  instead 
of  fixing  his  head- quarters  at  the 
Grand  H6tel,  close  to  the  several 
places  occapied  by  the  Federals, 
Admiral  Saisset  would  do  better  to 
install  himself  at  Passj,  whence  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  appeal  to 
such  National  Guards  as  might  be 
willing  to  support  him,  and  where  he 
would  be  in  an  excellent  strategical 
position  to  rally  and  utilise  them. 
My  interlocutor  seemed  struck  with 
these  arguments.  He  also  agreed 
that  I  could  not  leave  Passy  without 
exposing  it  to  be  occupied  by  the 
FedereSy  who  had  already  garrisoned 
the  arrondissement  next  to  the  i6th. 
He  promised  to  commend  these 
views  to  the  Admiral.  As  for  me, 
I  was  so  satisfied  that  Admiral 
Saisset  could  not  do  anything  better 
than  to  set  up  his  flag  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  Passy  that,  not  content 
with  having  urged  this  movement  to 
his  aide-de-camp,  I  besought  him, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  my 
officers,  to  adopt  it. 

Unfortunately  this  view  did  not 
prevaO.  Admiral  Saisset  established 
his  head-quarters  at  the  Gbund  H6tel, 
where,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the 
Federes,  he  could  not  take  any 
effective  measure.  His  efforts  as  a 
negotiator  were  not  more  successful. 
Assailed  from  morning  to  night  by 
mayors,  deputy-mayors,  delegates 
of  Uie  Committee,  and  many  other 
advisers  or  devisers  of  compromises, 
he  only  attained  this  result — that 
the  revolutionary  rulers  took  advan- 
tage of  his  military  inaction  and  of 
his  diplomatic  vacillation  to  consoli- 
date their  power.  At  last  Admiral 
Saisset  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Central  Committee.  He  left 
Paris  with  spectacles  on  his  nose 
and  a  copy  of  the  liappel  in  his  hand ; 
illustrating  the  truism  that  a  gal- 
lant officer,  accustomed  to  command 
his  own  men  and  to  be  obeyed 
straightforwardly,  may  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  a  revolution. 


All  the  events  which  I  have 
related  as  having  occurred  in  the 
1 6th  Arrondissement  took  place 
on  the  19  th  and  20th  of  March,  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that,  on  the  morrow  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  an  important 
quarter  of  Paris  prepared  itself  for 
a  straggle  against  the  domination 
of  the  Central  Committee,  and  thus 
enabled  the  Government  to  face 
inside  the  walls  this  Revolution,  the 
repression  of  which,  undertaken 
from  the  outside,  was  soon  to  cost  a 
second  siege.  I  regret  to  have  been 
obliged  to  enter  at  some  length  into 
details  special  to  a  single  portion  of 
Paris ;  batthose  who,beinginterested 
in  historical  matters,  have  read  the 
Beport  of  the  Parliamentary  Com^ 
miitee  of  Inquiry^  or  such  extracts 
from  it  as  were  published  by  English 
papers,  will  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  these  details,  since  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  Report  was 
to  distort  the  events  of  which  the 
1 6th  Arrondissement  of  Paris  was 
the  theatre  at  the  time  I  refer  to. 

Now,  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
facts  previously  brought  to  light 
have  not,  after  all,  the  practical 
importance  which  I  ascribe  to  them. 
It  will  be  said,  for  instance,  that  a 
battalion  of  workmen,  however 
energetic  it  may  have  been,  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  in  check  a  revolu- 
tion supported  by  a  great  many 
battalions  of  National  Guards,  and 
that  the  Government  was  therefore 
entitled  to  disregard  such  an  inade- 
quate force.  This  objection  may  be 
easily  met. 

First,  I  will  observe  that  the 
workmen  of  Passy  were  not  the  only 
National  Guards  in  this  quarter  who 
took  up  arms  against  the  Central 
Committee.  They  were,  it  is  true, 
the  first  to  set  this  example ;  and  it 
is  somewhat  curious  to  remark  that 
they  took  the  lead  in  this  matter  of 
the  battalion  of  bourgeois  recruited 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.    But 
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iMs  last  ba4^1ion  joined  them  on  the 
momine  of  the  20  th ;  two  companies 
of  Mobiles,  disbanded  after  the 
war,  resumed  their  uniforms  and  fell 
in  hy  our  side ;  moreover,  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  living  either 
in  the  16th  Arrondissement  or 
elsewhere,  rallied  round^s,  so  that 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of 
March  5,000  men,  occupying  a 
strong  position,  stood  ready  to  repel 
any  attack  on  Passy  which  might 
be  made  by  the  battalions  devoted 
to  the  Committee. 

Was  such  an  attack  possible  and 
probable  ?  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I 
assert)  ou  good  authority,  that  the 
Central  Committee  was  reluctant 
to  march  the  workmen  who  sup- 
ported it  against  the  workmen  who 
opposed  it.  Two  or  three  times  it 
ordered  the  battalions  of  Mont- 
martre  to  muster  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  the  i6th  Arrondisse- 
ment, and  soon  after  sent  them  a 
counter-order.  But  even  though 
the  Committee  might  not  have 
shrunk  from  such  a  collision,  I  do 
not  think  it  was  in  a  position  to  run 
this  risk.  The  opinion  current 
abroad  that,  on  the  i8th  of  March, 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
National  Guards  sided  with  the 
Revolution  is  not  correct.  In  his 
remarkable  Papiers  Posthumes  (a 
book  extraordinary  for  the  multi- 
plicity and  the  variety  of  the  strokes 
of  genius  it  contains)  B/Ossel  says, 
according  to  official  statements, 
that  60  battalions  only — out  of 
nearly  200  —  took  part  with  the 
Committee,  and  his  reckoning  is 
accurate.^ 

We  must  not  forget,  indeed,  that 
the  question  of  municipal  liberties, 
though  represented  in  several  Eng- 
lish papers  and  reviews  as  having 
origini^ed  the  movement,  was  not 
at  stake  in  the  beginning  of  the 
orisis.  This  question  was,  it  is  true, 
devised  and  brought  out  a  little 


later  by  the  Central  Conmiittee-, 
when,  puzzled  by  their  own  victory, 
they  sought  to  justify  it  and  give  it 
a  definite  aim;  but  the  movement 
itself  had  at  first  no  other  definite 
object  than  the  seizure  of  the  cannon 
at  Montmartre.  Therefore,  the  bat- 
talions concerned  in  this  incident 
were  at  first  nearly  alone  in  support- 
ing the  Conmiittee,  and  therefore 
also  this  Committee,  thus  defended 
by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
partisans,  had  other  things  to  do 
than  to  chance  an  attack  upon 
Passy.  The  90  or  100  battalions  of 
the  party  of  order,  which  had 
yielded  to  the  insurrection,  might 
feel  ashamed  of  their  conduct  or 
anxious  about  their  cash  and  rise 
in  arms.  Already  some  of  them 
had  answered  the  call  of  Admiral 
Saisset ;  and  though  any  serious 
attempt  on  their  part  was  all  but 
impossible,  because  they  had  mus- 
tered fai*  fbom  each  other,  at  points 
unimportant  and  surrounded  by  the 
FederSs^  yet  it  was  necessary  fbr 
the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  to 
keep  a  good  look-out  over  them, 
and,  before  assailing  positions  still 
beyond  their  reach,  to  guard  strongly 
those  in  their  hands.  For  these 
reasons  the  defenders  of  Passy 
were  sure  not  to  be  attacked  at  least 
for  some  days,  which  allowed  the 
Government  to  make  profit  by  this 
defence. 

But  the  interference  of  the  Gk>- 
vernment  was,  of  course,  necessary 
for  such  a  state  of  things  to  be 
turned  to  account.  In  France 
*  non-commissioned  individualities ' 
can  succeed,  for  a  while,  in  leading 
away  in  their  train  a  body,  more  or 
less  considerable,  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but,  if  at  last  they  have 
no  mandate,  either  revolutionary  'or 
governmental  (the  trade-mark  does 
not  nuttter  much  !)  to  exhibit,  their 
followers,  generally  brought  up  in 
the  school  of   respect  for  official 


*  According  toRossel,  there  were  in  Paris,  on  March  18, 60  ren^olutionary  battalions  and 
90  consetrative  battalioni(.  Thd  rest  were  unattached,  and  ready  to  follow  the  best  bidder. 
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Jabek,  come  to  despise  them.  Now, 
such  officiallj  labelled  men  were 
wanting  in  the  i6thArrondiflsement, 
There  were,  indeed,  two  or  three 
chiefis  of  battalions  ;  there  were 
depaty-mayors,  bnt  in  the  eyes  of 
hdurgeois  none  of  these  gentlemen 
had  ^e  gennine  stamp  of  a  per- 
soiMoge  officiel.  It  is  very  difficnlt 
to  define  what  a  bourgeois  means 
hj  a  personnage  ojfficiel]  generally 
he  means  a  man  who  holds  a  whip 
in  his  hand.  Yet  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  role  ;  for  instance, 
Henri  Martin,  though  he  is  not  the 
man  to  crack  a  whip,  might  have 
played  the  part  of  a  personnage 
official  in  the  i6th  Arrondissement, 
and  the  members  for  Paris  still 
better.  Bnt  Henri  Martin  retired 
to  Versailles  on  the  22nd,xmder  the 
pretext  that  his  duties  as  a  member 
for  St.  Qnentin  mnst  take  prece- 
dence of  his  duties  as  a  mayor  of  a 
city  in  revolution.  And  as  to  the 
members  for  Paris,  they  held  private 
meetings  at  Yersiolles,  decided  once 
that  they  would  go  to  Passy  and 
thence  issue  a  mwifesto  to  Paris, 
caused  me  to  spend  a  night  in 
waiting  for  them  at  the  gate  of 
Auteuil,  and  after  all  did  not  budge. 
Perhaps  they  were  afraid  that  their 
presence  in  the  1 6th  Arrondissement 
would  have  involved  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  worthy  commune  upon 
which  the  task  of  making  a  compro- 
mise with  Versailles  would  have 
&llen.  At  all  events,  they  did  not 
want  to  break,  in  any  way,  with  an 
Assembly  that  represented  the 
unity  of  France,  and  against  which 
it  was  not  yet  possible  to  find  a 
true  bill  of  indictment  for  monar- 
chical conspiracy.  Therefore  no 
personnage  qffidel  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  i6th  Arrondissement 
during  the  crisis.  The  Govern- 
ment sent  us  no  one  in  this  capa- 
city, and  the  Radical  deputies  de- 
clined to  supply  the  deficiency. 

So  &ras  Passy  and  Autueil  alone 
were  concerned,  this  neglect  orcare« 
lof  the  (Government  was,  after 


all,  not  of  so  much  consequence. 
The  battalions  of  woricmen  did  not 
care  much  about  the  presence  among 
them  of  a  representative  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  when  the  hofwrgeois  failed 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  officers 
it  was  always  easy  to  bring  them 
to  reason.  1  remember  that  on  a 
certain  evening,  when  it  was' 
rumoured  that  we  should  be  assailed 
by  the  FSdSrSs^  an  officer  perceived 
that  all  the  shopkeepers  belonging 
to  the  battalion  of  bourgeois^  instead 
of  remaining  with  their  companies, 
had  retired  behind  their  counters  to 
carry  on  their  private  business.  Tak- 
ing with  him  a  few  men  under  arms, 
this  officer  went  through  the  arron- 
dissement, entered  aU  the  shops, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  tenants  of 
them  that,  should  they  not  at  once 
join  their  companies,  the  battalion 
of  workmen  would  go  to  bed.  This 
notice  proved  quite  successful.  But 
our  influence  did  not  reach  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  i6th  Arrondisse- 
ment, and  nobody  but  a  person-^ 
nage  offi>ciel  could  rally  to  our  side- 
the  well-to-do  National  Gnards  or 
the  other  quarters  of  Paris,  whick 
ought  to  have  been  done  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  desirous  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  our  efibrts. 

Unfortunately  the  recklessness 
of  the  (Jovemment  with  regard  to 
these  efibrts  did  not  alone  display 
itself  in  the  way  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  Another  question,  more  im- 
portant by  hr  than  that  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  lines,  waa 
completely  overlooked  by  them:  I 
mean  the  pay  of  the  National 
Guards.  It  is  known  that  during  - 
the  siege,  when  all  the  manu«- 
factories  were  being  closed  and  all 
the  works  stopped,  when  the  time^ 
of  every  citizen  was  being  taken, 
up  in  drill,  mounting  guard,  or  oik 
duty  at  the  outposts,  an  allowance^ 
of  I  franc  50  c.  by  day  had  been 
granted  to  such  National  Guards 
as  were  not  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide for  their  needs  and  those  of 
their  families.      It  was  paid  on  the 
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simple  applicaiioii  of  the  man  who 
wanted  it  to  the  officers  of  his 
company,  provided  these  last  were 
of  opinion  that  the  apph'cant  had 
really  no  means  or  scarcely  any. 
Of  course  all  the  workmen  had 
obtained  this  allowance,  and  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  they  were 
still  receiving  it,  as,  work  not  being 
resumed,  the  Government  had  not 
had  anv  fair  opportunity  of  dis- 
continuing it. 

Now,  the  withdrawal  to  Versailles 
of  the  Government  and  of  all  the 
administrative  body  caused  the  pay 
of  the  National  Guards  to  become 
a  capital  question  in  the  history  of 
the  crisis.  The  Central  Committee, 
out  of  the  money  they  got  from  the 
Bank  of  France,  provided  for  the 
pay  of  the  battalions  devoted  to 
them,  but  where  could  the  dissent- 
ing battalions  get  •  theirs  ?  Before 
retreating  to  Versailles  the  ministers 
had  adopted  no  measure  respecting 
them,  and  once  there,  did  not  care 
to  remedy  the  omission.  Therefore 
a  great  many  National  Guards  joined 
the  insurrection  who,  but  for  this 
circumstance,  would,  to  say  the 
least,  have  remained  neutral  in  the 
struggle  at  hand.  This  conduct  on 
their  part  was  impeached  by  the 
Councils  of  War  before  which  many 
of  them  were  tried  ;  yet  how  could 
they  have  acted  otherwise  when,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  find  any  work  in  Pari^,  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  did  not  supply  them 
with  their  pay  ?  The  number  of 
adherents  whom  need  alone  rallied 
round  the  Central  Committee  I 
consider  as  very  great. 

This  question  of  the  pay  pressed, 
of  course,  hardly  upon  me  during 
the  period  which  I  am  reporting 
upon,  and  even  brought  to  a  close 
the  defence  organised  in  the  i6th 
Arrondissement  against  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  battalion  of  workmen 
ranked  under  my  command  con- 
sisted of  from  1,500  to  1,800  men, 
all    poor,  all    dependent  on   their 


pay  for  feeding  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  themselves.  For  the 
first  days  of  our  contest  with  the 
Committee  I  had  succeeded  in 
supplying  them  punctually  with 
their  daily  allowance,  thanks  to  the 
assistance  of  the  mayoralty.  The 
treasurer  of  the  arrondissement  had 
some  cash  in  hand  and  placed  it  ac 
my  disposal,  on  being  instructed  to 
do  so  by  Henri  Martin  and  his 
deputy- mayors.  But  I  was  soon 
made  aware  by  them  that  these 
funds  would  be  speedily  exhausted, 
and  so  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  following  dilemma :  Either 
I  must  get  from  Versailles  the 
means  of  paying  my  men,  or  mj 
men,  in  order  not  to  starve,  would 
lay  down  their  arms  and  recognise 
the  revolutionary  power. 

I  humbly  confess  that,  however 
characteristic  and  disheartening 
were  the  blunders  heaped  one  upon 
another  by  the  Government,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  siege  to  the 
time  referred  to  in  these  lines,  I 
was  confident  that  it  would  never 
be  blind  enough  to  decline  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pay  of  the  only  effective 
supporters  it  had  inside  the  capital. 
The  gates  guarded  by  us  were  the 
only  ones  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  enter  Paris  or  to  go  out  of  it. 
The  others  were  so  strictly  shut,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
Committee,  that  I  was  one  day 
applied  to  by  a  poor  mother  who, 
pointing  to  a  coffm  lying  by  her 
side  in  a  carriage,  stated  that  she 
had  been  driving  for  two  days  along 
the  fortifications  without  being 
allowed  to  take  to  a  fiimily-vault, 
outside  Paris,  the  corpse  of  her 
daughter.  Would  the  Government 
then  deliberately  force  me  to  give 
up  the  gates  which  alone  kept  it  in 
communication  with  Paris  ?  Every 
day  officers  were  sent  from  Versailles 
to  enquire  about  the  state  of  things 
in  the  capital,  or  to  fetch  some 
important  documents  which  it  was 
still  possible  to  carry  off  from  the 
ministries  through  the  readiness  of 
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fnendlj  nehers  or  employes.  Those 
officers  always  halted  at  Passy,  en- 
couraged me  and  promised  to  do 
their  best  to  indace  the  Grovernment 
to  come  to  our  aid.  Every  day 
bourgeois  fleeing  with  their  cash  from 
different  parts  of  Paris  crossed  the 
arrondissement  on  their  way  to 
Versailles,  and  assured  me  that  they 
would  urge,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  the  necessity  of  keeping  free 
the  gates  through  which  they  them- 
selves were  escaping.  I  had  thus 
good  reason  for  believing  that  in 
presence  of  so  many  advisers  the 
Government  would  see  the  necessity 
of  helping  us. 

VI. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  advices,  in 
spite  of  pressing  letters  in  which  I 
explained  my  critical  situation,  the 
ralers  at  Versailles  remained  in- 
active and  silent.  I  know  that  a 
few  of  them  opposed  this  attitude ; 
bnfc  their  opinion  was  combated  by 
some  military  men  who  were 
anxious  that  the  Government  should 
not  be  indebted  to  the  National 
Goards  for  anything,  and  who 
P|erhaps  hoped  to  find  in  the  second 
siege  of  Paris  a  set-off  to  the  defeats 
of  Sedan  and  of  Metz.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  the  Government  left  Passy 
and  its  defenders  to  their  fate ;  and 
so  an  hour  came  when  I  was  in- 
formed that,  from  the  day  but  one 
after,  the  mayoralty  could  not  pro- 
vide any  longer  for  the  pay  of  my 
battalion. 

I  made  a  last  effort.  On  the  39th 
of  March  an  officer  went  to  Ver- 
sailles, instructed  by  me  to  set  forth, 
before  the  proper  authorities,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  1 6th  Arrondissement, 
and  to  point  out  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it.  This  officer  was 
received  byM.Picard,  then  Minister 
of  Finances,  and  explained  to  him 
all  that  had  occurred  in  Passy  since 
the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  particu- 
larly insisting  upon  the  qnestion  of 
the  pay,  and  on  that  of  the  crates 
we  were  still  guarding.     M.  Picard 


laughed,  and  said  in  that  cynical 
way  of  hisj  *  Go  and  tell  your  com- 
mander that  he  must  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  prates  which  his 
men  are  keeping.  There  are  three  of 
them,  I  suppose.  Well,  we  will  have 
twenty  gates  tomorrow,  if  we  like.' 
That  M.  Picard  is  a  man  of  wit  no- 
body denies.  That  he  was  on  this 
occasion  sensible  and  far-sighted 
may  well  be  doubted  when  we  now 
reflect  upon  the  time  and  money 
spent  during  the  second  siege  in 
taking  the  three  gates  here  alluded 
to. 

As  for  me,  I  felt  so  indignant  at 
such  a  reply,  and  at  all  the  political 
nonsense  it  involved,  that  I  hurried 
to  Versailles,  when  I  chanced  to  get 
at  once  a  heariog  from  M.  de  Larcy, 
then  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Curiously  enough,  this  gentleman, 
whose  political  feelings  might  well 
have  biassed  his  mind  against  Paris, 
and  whom  I  considered  as  strongly 
reluctant  to  any  alliance  of  the 
Government  with  any  sections  of 
the  Parisians,  was  much  struck  by 
my  arguments  in  favour  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  concluding  such  an  al- 
liance  with  the  1 6  th  Arrondissement. 
He  took  mo  in  his  carriage  to  the 
house  of  M.  Thiers,  and  requested 
me  to  repeat  before  the  Chief  of  the 
State  all  that  I  had  related  to  him. 
This  I  did  at  great  length,  narrating 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  I  have  commented  upon  in 
the  course  of  this  paper.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic  listened  to 
me  politely,  and  when  my  statement 
was  finished,  we  sat  looking  at  each 
other  for  a  while.  I  waited  for  a 
reply,  and  the  great  statesman  was 
going  to  give  it,  when  trumpets 
were  heard  sounding  the  march- past. 
Thereupon  M.  Thiers  stood  up,  went 
to  the  window,  and  calling  me  to- 
wards  him,  *You  see,'  ho  said, 
*  this  regiment  passing.  How 
well  the  soldiers  look  !  Now  that 
they  are  no  longer  in  contact  with 
the  Parisians,  they  begin  to  resume 
their  habits  of  discipline.      Those 
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are  the  only  men  who  will  put  a 
stop  to  the  Bevolation  ! ' 

VIL 
After  such  an  answer,  distinot 
though  veiled,  I  had  but  to  advise  the 
men  of  mj  battalion  to  retire  to  their 
homes,  and  I  did  so,  not  without 
feeling  a  deep  sorrow  for  their  fate. 
A  few  of  them  joined  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  but  the  great  majority  were 
disarmed  by  the  Commune,  which, 
however,  granted  them  the  thirty 
sous  refused  by  the  Government  of 
Versailles.  And  as  to  the  i6th 
Arrondissement,  it  was  occupied  on 
the  31st  of  March  by  the  FSderSs, 
and  soon  covered  with  the  shells 
that  the  guns  of  Fort  Val6rien  and 
the  batteries  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Cloud  did  not  cease  pouring  upon  it 


fix)m  the  first  days  of  April  until  the 
23rd  of  May,  when  the  Versailles 
troops  entered  Paris  through  its 
gates.  How  sadly,  two  years  ago, 
straying  amidst  the  ruins  of  Passy 
and  Auteuil,  I  thought  over  the 
events  which  I  have  just  tried  to 
relate. 

Here  I  close  my  recital.  My  ex- 
perience  of  Paris  during  the  two 
sieges  includes  the  scenes  which 
followed  the  entrance  of  the  Ver- 
sailles troops  into  Paris,  but  I  shrink 
from  bringing  under  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  those  scenes  the  bare  remem- 
brance of  which  appals  me.  May 
the  blood  whichwas  then  spilled 
not  have  been  shed  in  vain !  May 
it  above  all  teach  the  lesson  that 
social  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
violent  means ! 

J.   DB   BOUTEILLEB. 
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Bt  JOHN  STTJABT  BLACKIE,  Pbofbssob  or  Gbbsk. 


rrAPHYSlCS  is  with  most 
persons  in  this  conntiy, 
perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  in  fJl 
conntrieB,  a  word  of  ill  omen. 
When  they  hear  it  nttered,  they 
are  apt  to  feel  uncomfortable, 
as  if  at  the  suspicion  of  an  ap- 
proaching headache.  They  mb 
their  eyes  and  look  apprehensive, 
donbtfiil  whether  the  intrusive 
i^parition  be  a  cloud  or  a  ghost — 
in  either  case  an  object  of  just 
avoidance ;  for  in  a  world  of  clouds 
we  are  apt  to  lose  our  bearings, 
and  in  a  world  of  ghosts  we  lose 
OOP  wits.  Philosophy  is  a  term  of 
less  unpleasant  associations;  still 
it  is  not  popular.  A  philosopher, 
John  Bull  is  apt  to  conceive,  is  a 
person  who  can  do  anything  but 
hit  a  nail  on  the  head ;  and  Sandy, 
though  not  without  a  certain  pride 
in  his  Humes  and  his  Hamiltons, 
feels  on  the  whole  inclined  to  refer 
in  matters  of  speculation  rather  to 
a  jury  of  *  common  sense ;'  and 
besides  cannot  understand  what 
synthesis  or  antithesis  of  abstract 
ideas  can  contribute  to  the  reple- 
nishing of  his  empty  pockets.  The 
Englishman  is  pre-enunently  a  prac- 
tical man ;  and  in  the  composition 
of  the  Scot  a  certain  ha^  and 
square  utilitarianism,  suspicious  of 
sentiment  and  condemnatory  of  all  • 
operations  not  directly  conducing 
to  a  visible  and  immediate  result, 
is  a  strong  element.  Nevertheless, 
both  John  Bull  and  Sandy,  in  their 
sweeping  condemnation  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  are  wrong. 
Metaphysics,  as  the  science  of  ulti- 
mate principles,  is  merely  the  high- 
est form  of  thought,  and  a  man  can 
no  more  reject  it  altogether  than 
he  can  reject  thinking.    No  doubt 


there  is  a  considerable  class  of 
persons  to  whom  thinking  is  rather 
a  bother,  and  they  content  them- 
selves easily  with  as  little  of  it  as 
possible;  whereas  metaphysics  al- 
ways means  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible. But  even  these  persons,  unless 
in  the  lowest  scale  of  mere  nomad 
or  gypsy  life,  cannot  get  on  without 
some  substratum  of  consistent 
thinking;  and  this  thej^  generally 
find  ready-made  to  then:  hands  in 
the  current  theology  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong.  The  exist- 
ence of  religion,  indeed,  except  in 
its  very  lowest  forms,  where  it  ex- 
presses only  dependence,  proves 
that  man  is  a  metaphysical  animal ; 
for  the  highest  thought  to  which 
the  metaphysician  can  ascend  ia 
God,  and  theology  and  metaphy- 
sics are  only  two  different  names 
for  the  same  goal  arrived  at  by 
different  roads.  We  are  all,  there- 
fore, in  so  far  as  we  are  complete 
men,  by  necessity  metaphysicians; 
some  ultimate  principles  01  thought 
and  action  we  must  either  work  out 
for  ourselves,  or  assume  as  worked 
out  by  others.  The  only  apology 
that  can  be  offered  for  the  proverbial 
English  antipathy  to  metaphysics 
is,  that  metaphysicians  are  not 
always  wise,  and  sometimes  are 
even  absurd,  according  to  Cicero's 
well-known  saying,  'Nihil  est  tarn 
absurdum  quod  non  dixerit  aliquis 
philosophorum ;'  and  seem  to  have 
employed  themselves  in  twisting  a 
golden  or  gilded  cord  with  which  to 
strangle  themselves.  All  this  may  be 
freely  admitted ;  also  that  some  per- 
sons, who  in  this  unspeculative  coun- 
try have  been  allowed  to passas philo- 
sophers, have  stamped  with  their 
signature  speculations  mor 
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for  pigs — if  indeed  pigs  could  specu- 
late— than  for  men ;  and  some  of 
them  have  even  gone  so  far  as,  not 
without  a  certain  amount  of  rever- 
berant applause,  to  plant  Epicurus 
publicly  on  the  throne  of  Plato. 
Better  no  philosophy  at  all,  of 
course,  than  such  open  prostitution 
of  all  that  is  noblest  and  highest 
in  human  nature,  such  perverse 
inversion  of  the  natural  poles  of 
things.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  make 
metaphysics,  any  more  than  poetry 
or  political  economy,  the  scapegoat 
for  the  sins  of  its  professors ;  and 
it  must  remain  an  unshaken  truth 
in  the  history  of  human  society, 
that  a  nation  which  disowns  meta- 
physics has  already  condemned 
itself  as  either  utterly  unthinking 
or  contented  w^ith  a  style  of  think- 
ing suflBcient  only  for  the  most 
immediate  uses  and  the  most 
ephemeral  purposes. 

One  thing  I  candidly  admit — that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  all  men 
being  metaphysical;  nay,  more, 
I  say,  happiest  often  are  they  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  abstract 
thinking,  and  happiest,  it  may  be, 
the  ages  in  which  no  profoundly 
metaphysical  question  was  ever 
stirred.  How  this?  Plainly  be- 
cause in  the  constitution  of  certain 
minds,  and  in  certain  stages  of 
society,  the  great  and  fandamental 
truths  of  metaphysics  exist  in  a 
sort  of  concrete,  unconscious  state  ; 
believed  in  and  acted  on,  but  not 
proved,  because  not  questioned. 
Homer,  I  feel  sure,  was  no  meta- 
physician ;  neither  Homer  nor  the 
age  of  which  he  was  a  spokesman  ; 
but  that  he  was  a  full  and  complete, 
a  rich,  luxuriant,  and  thoroughly 
well-fiimished,  and  altogether 
healthy-minded  man  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  any;  and  if  so,  his 
concrete  nature  could  not  have 
been  destitute  of  those  original  in- 
stincts and  fundamental  convictions 
which  the  metaphysics  of  the 
schools  can  systematise,  but  does 
not  pretend  to  create.      Nor  is  it 


difficult  to  see  wherein  his  concrete 
metaphysics  lay.     He  had  the  most 
profound    and  deep-rooted  convic- 
tion of  the  omniscience  and  om- 
nipotence of    the    gods,   and    the 
providential    government    of    the 
world — a  belief  which  in  a  summary 
form,  and  with  a  popular  phrase- 
ology,    in     fact    enunciates     the 
highest  metaphysical  doctrines  to 
which  the  comprehensive  encyclo- 
psadism  of  a  Leibnitz  or  the  con- 
structive subtlety  of  a  Hegel  has  yet 
attained.     And  what  we  say  here 
of  Homer  and  the  Homerides  ap- 
plies with  equal  truth   to   Walter 
Scott,    the   least    metaphysical   of 
modem  poets,   and  to   the  atmo- 
sphere which  he  breathes.    It  is  the 
happiness  of  poets  specially,  and  of 
all  poetical  and  artistic  natures,  as 
Wordsworth  has  it,  *  to  enjoy  what 
others  understand.'     But  there  can 
be  no  enjoyment  of  any  good  which 
is  not  present ;  and  so  we  may  cer- 
tainly  say  it  is   the  privilege    of 
poetical  natures  to  be  and  to  feel 
what  philosophers  prove  ought  to 
be  and  to  be  felt ;  and  more  than 
this,  that  a  great  poet — ^a  Homer,  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Bums,  or  a  Scott 
(for  no  doubt  there  are  sickly  and 
senseless    rhymers    of   whom    the 
same  cannot  be  said) — is  a  mach 
safer  and  more  reliable  thermometer 
and    barometer     of    a    salubrious 
human  atmosphere    than   a   great 
metaphysician.     For  a  great  poet, 
by  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
sympathy,  is  inclusive  of  all  things 
beautiful  and  sublime,  exclusive  of 
none  ;   whereas  a  metaphysician — 
besides    the    danger  of   tiying  to 
leap  out  of  his  skin,  which  is  al- 
ways   near — is    apt,   as   Professor 
Ferrier  well  remarks,  to  leave  some 
element  out  of  the  account  which 
does  not  exactly  tit  into  his  system, 
and  so  he  stands  forth  to  the  world 
like  a  bright  sun  with  a  big  segment 
cut  out  of  one  side,  or  a  fair  woman 
squinting  with  one  eye,  which  is  but 
ill  compensated  for  by  the  transcen- 
dent brilliance  of  the  other. 
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In  an  age  so  deeply  stirred  as  the 
present  with  all  sorts  of  questions, 
that  probe  the  very  roots  of  all 
existing  habits  of  thought  and 
time-hallowed  institutions,  it  could 
not  be  but  that  poetry  and  litera- 
ture generally  should  be  more  or 
less  infected  with  that  sort  of  con- 
scions  and  formal  metaphysics  from 
which  we  consider  it  rather  the 
privilege  of  Homer  and  Walter 
Scott  to  have  been  free.  All  this  flir- 
tation and  tentative  matchmaking 
between  metaphysics  and  literature 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
growth  of  the  age ;  and,  if  in  some 
cases  leading  to  strange  discords 
and  discomforts,  not  dberefore  by 
any  means  to  be  condemned 
wholesale.  Literature,  which,  as 
distinguished  from  science,  is  the 
cunningly  harmonised  voice  of  hu- 
manity in  reference  to  all  things 
universally  known,  can  exclude 
nothing  from  its  sphere;  and  the 
union  of  contraries  and  apparent 
incompatibilities  is  just  the  grand 
function  and  the  great  glory  of  the 
highest  minds.  In  Plato  the  an- 
cient world  saw  a  great  philosopher 
draped  in  the  vestments  of  a  great 
poet,  such  as  the  ancient  world 
saw  but  that  once ;  and  in  Goethe 
the  modem  world  admires  a  won- 
derful creature,  in  whom  the  im- 
passioned imagination  and  the 
subtle  sensibility  of  the  poet  shake 
hands  with  the  profound  specula- 
tion of  the  philosopher  and  the 
nice  observation  of  the  man  of 
science,  after  a  fashion  to  which 
even  the  rich  intellectual  records  of 
classical  Athens  present  no  parallel. 
All  this  is  true;  but  great  combina- 
tions are  only  possible  to  the 
greatest  minds ;  and  upon  the  whole 
I.  think  it  were  better,  if  only  to 
avoid  too  much  of  a  strong  season- 
ing, which  to  many  palates  tastes 
very  much  like  a  drug,  that  this 
most  recent  alliance  between  meta- 
physics and  minstrelsy  should  not 
go  farther  for  the  present.  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 


poetry,  like  religion,  misses  the 
principal  mark  of  its  aim  if  it  is 
not  popular ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  transcendental  desire, 
whether  to  fly  into  the  uppermost 
heaven  or  to  gauge  the  deepest 
hell,  has  rather  a  tendency  to  make 
a  man  obscure  for  the  generality  of 
earth-treading  mortals.  A  good 
poem,  it  seems  to  me,  rather,  should 
be  like  a  good  wife — 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

At  least  let  us  have  some  poetry  of 
this  kind,  like  Chaucer  and  Bums 
and  Scott.  Let  poets,  made  as 
they  are,  like  other  mortals,  of  flesh 
and  blood,  not  indulge  too  freely  in 
the  high-strung  luxury  of  spinning 
transcendental  cobwebs  even  out  of 
sunbeams. 

So  much  for  literature.  As  for 
science,  as  it  is  by  its  essential  na- 
ture possessed  of  a  systematised  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  ideas,  it 
must  either  remain  destitute  of 
ultimate  principles  or  borrow  them 
fr*om  metaphysics.  The  very  defi- 
nition of  science  is  to  know.  The 
exercise  of  the  cognitive  faculty  in  a 
certain  definite  sphere  is  the  proper 
domain  of  science  ;  speculation  does 
not  come  within  its  jurisdiction; 
and  the  moment  it  attempts  to  fix 
the  boundary  between  the  knowable 
and  the  unknowable  it  becomes 
metaphysics.  Accordingly,  we  find 
in  fact  that  scientific  men  are  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  classes :  those 
who,  confining  themselves  to  their 
own  proper  sphere  of  knowing,  are 
content  to  analyse  and  generalise 
the  observed  facts,  and  to  tabulate 
the  results ;  and  those  who  mingle 
those  results  with  certain  theories 
and  speculations  which  are  either 
metaphysics  or  a  temporary  substi- 
tute for  them.  Take  meteorology,  for 
instance,  the  science  of  the  weather 
and  atmospheric  changes.  Such  a 
science,  though  prosecuted  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  crowned  with  the 
most  important  practical    results, 
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would  not  contain  a  single  element 
of  what  could  be  called  philosophy. 
No  record  of  facts  or  concatenated 
series  of  regular  sequences  is  a 
philosophy;  it  is  only  a  step  to- 
wards  a  philosophy.  In  the  same 
way  we  have  botanists  who  only 
count  stamens  and  pistils;  anato- 
mists who  discriminate  and  distin- 
guish bones,  &c. ;  grammarians  who 
enumerate  the  regular  and  irregular 
forms  of  words  in  special  languages, 
without  attempting  to  explain  the 
cause  either  of  the  rule  or  the  ex- 
ception. Yet  that  there  is  a  phi- 
losophy  of  plants,  of  bones,  and 
of  words  is  not  to  be  doubted; 
and  such  a  philosophy,  wherever 
it  appears,  is  either  a  branch  of 
metaphysics  or  a  contribution  to- 
wards  a  branch.  The  insufficiency 
of  mere  science  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  thoughtful  minds  is  strik- 
ingly proved  by  the  tendency  of 
scientific  men  to  elevate  their  spe- 
cial platform,  into  the  sphere  of 
universal  rules  and  ultimate  princi- 
ples. So  craniolocy,  or  the  science 
of  skulls  (Schedeuehre)  was  bap- 
tised phrenology ;  and  instantly,  as 
a  mental  doctrine,  assumed  the  dicta- 
torial functions  that  belong  to  meta- 
physics. In  the  same  way,  when  a 
distinguished  living  zoologist  gave 
being  to  the  new-coined  word  pro- 
toplasm, a  certain  class  of  minds 
were  eager  to  pick  it  up  as  the  germ 
of  some  possible  philosophy  of  life ; 
but  whether  there  be  any  such  sub- 
stance as  protoplasm,  whose  im- 
portance deserved  a  new  name,  or 
not,  it  is  plain  that  such  a  fact  is 
only  another  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  observed  physical  sequences,  from 
which  to  metaphysics  there  is  the 
whole  tremendous  gap  that  exists 
between  the  steam-engine  and  the 
mind  of  James  Watt.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  all  sciences,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  in  the  common 
British  sense  of  the  word,  stop 
short  of  metaphysics.  They  con- 
tain within  themselves  no  key  to 
their  own  mysteries ;   they  are   a 


palace  of  which  the  owner  is  absent ; 
a  throne,  or  the  footstool  of  a  throne, 
on  which  no  sovereign  is  seated ; 
ambassadors  from  a  power  which 
has  not  revealed  itself,  and  knows 
not  how  to  find  acknowledgment. 

Of  the  sciences  most  in  favour 
with  the  British  public  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  most  prominent 
are  the  physical  and  the  material ; 
and  among  the  prominent,  the  most 
fashionable,  perhaps,  are  geology, 
chemistry,  and  political  economy. 
The  popularity  of  these  sciences  de- 
pends partly  on  their  novelty,  partly 
on  the  striking  nature  of  some  of 
their  phenomena,  partly  on  the  gi- 
gantic strides  of  discovery  by  which 
they  have  recently  advanced,  partly 
also,  no  doubt,  on  the  manifest 
utility  of  some  of  their  results  to 
manufacturers,  traders,  agricultur- 
ists, and  all  those  who  are  occupied 
in  carrying  on  the  most  necessary 
and  urgent  business  of  daily  life. 
All  honour  to  such  occupations,  and 
to  the  sciences  whose  conclusions 
subserve  their  uses;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  they  are  not  the 
highest ;  and  according  to  the  sig- 
nificant theological  allegory  in  the 
laws  of  Menu,  those  who  practise 
them  are  sprung  from  the  arms  and 
thighs,  not  from  the  head,  of  the 
creative  Brahm.  As  little  can  the 
new  physical  sciences  of  the  social 
organism,  with  all  their  array  of 
grand  and  significant  cosmical 
facts,  be  allowed  to  invert  the 
natural  order  of  intellectual  dig- 
nities, by  assuming  a  superiority, 
either  in  interest  or  importance, 
to  metaphysical  speculation.  Di- 
vine philosophy,  as  Milton  termed 
it,  must  always  remain  the  imperial 
knowledge ;  and  the  sciences,  espe- 
cially the  physical,  in  their  most 
advanced  state,  can  only  maintain 
the  position  of  kings  subject  to  the 
king  of  kings,  and  of  provincial 
governors  to  a  great  central  au- 
thority. The  brilliant  scales  of 
some  antediluvian  £sh,  the  drop, 
pings  of  a  pre- Adamite  pigeon,  and 
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the  foot-prints  of  ante-Noachidian 
cassowaries  in  the  ribbed  sand, 
however  carious  to  stare  at,  and  to 
talk  about,  or  to  dream  about,  can 
nerer  possess  a  permanent  human 
interest  equal  to  that  possessed  by 
the  great  science  of  man,  with  his 
whence,  and  whither,  and  what,  and 
how,  and  all  that  is  included  in  the 
complex  organism  of  human  society, 
and  in  the  strange  history  of  human 
progress  and  retrogression.  If  we 
regard  the  world  and  its  evolu- 
tions as  a  great  Divine  drama,  the 
domain  of  the  physical  sciences  con- 
stitutes only  the  stage,  with  the 
scenery  and  decorations  of  the 
piece ;  the  play  and  the  performers 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  cate- 
gory, which,  if  we  will  not  confase 
things  naturally  opposed,  we  must 
call  metaphysical,  or  rather  anti- 
physical.  Nothing,  certainly,  can 
be  more  msmifestly  inconclusive 
than  the  attempts  that  have  recently 
been  made  by  some  speculators  to 
enlarge  the  domain  of  mental  science 
by  examining  with  microscopic 
minnteness  into  the  structure  and 
ponderosity  of  the  brain.  We  know 
clearly  that  we  cannot  think  with- 
out onr  brain,  and  cannot  live  with- 
out our  stomach.  One  of  the  most 
universal  of  all  truths  is  that  no 
spiritual  force  (and  all  force  is  fun- 
damentally spiritual)  can  make 
itself  known  to  us,  or  appreciated 
in  any  way  by  us,  except  through 
what  we  call  a  material  organisa- 
tion. No  theologian,  I  presume, 
asserts  that  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  the  soul  of  man  (in 
which  I  believe  most  potently)  is 
independent  of  the  brain  of  man 
and  of  the  reins  of  man.  But 
though  intellectual  force  always  acts 
through  a  chain  of  what  we  call 
material  organism,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  unifying  energy 
which  we  call  mind  can  receive  the 
slightest  illustration  of  its  essential 
nature  fix>m  such  a  complex  mani- 
foldedness  as  we  understand  under 
the  term  matter.     And  the  greater 


the  likeness,  and  the  closer  the 
identity,  of  the  simian  and  the 
human  brain,  which  people  have 
been  parading  lately,  the  wonder 
is  the  greater  (if  physics  could  ex- 
plain metaphysics)  that  man  should 
so  seldom,  if  indeed  ever,  sink 
into  the  mere  monkey,  or  that  the 
monkey  should  never  have  risen,  or 
shown  any  signs  of  rising,  into  the 
man.  From  physical  science,  there- 
fore, we  are  ix)  expect  no  li^ht 
thrown  into  the  penetralia  of  hu- 
manity. There  is  a  veil  here,  like 
the  veil  of  Isis,  radiant  with  all 
shapes  of  gods  and  mightiest  celes- 
tial powers,  beyond  which  the  strong- 
est glance  of  the  keenest  physiolo- 
gist, with  a  microscope  of  the  high- 
est power,  never  pierced.  *  No  man 
hath  seen  Grod  at  any  time,  nor 
indeed  can  see ; '  and  yet  God  is 
there  behind  all  that  curiously 
woven  vital  tissue,  just  as  certainly 
as  James  Watt  lies  behind  the  steam 
engine,  or  Michael  Angelo  behind 
St.  Peter's  dome,  or  Ictinus  be- 
hind the  fluted  marble  of  the 
Parthenon.  Qod  is  the  great  con- 
structive artist  of  the  universe ;  and 
the  only  difference  betwixt  His  work 
and  ours  is  that  His  work  is  always 
essentially  vital,  and  His  reason  is 
always  immanent  as  the  necessary 
supporter  of  that  vitality.  Our 
work  is  lifeless  and  imitative; 
and  we  stand  outside  of  our  poor 
performance  like  a  child  beside  a 
castle  of  cards. 

But  these  remarks  have  brought 
me  directly,  I  perceive,  into  the 
relation  of  metaphysics  to  theology ; 
and  here  I  must  allude,  with  sor- 
row, to  what  appears  to  me  the 
atheism,  or,  if  that  be  an  ugly  word, 
the  practical  godlessness  of  certain 
epiphanies  of  our  modem  science, 
and  what  some  of  us  trumpet  also 
as  a  sort  of  philosophy.  Aristotle 
long  ago  said  that,  if  there  be  a 
science  of  ultimate  causes  anywhere, 
it  is  theology;  and  if  this  be  true, 
a  godless  science  is  a  science  with- 
out philosophy,  and   a  philosophy 
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without  God  is  like  an  eye-socket 
without  an  eye,  or  a  body  without 
a  heart.  The  history  of  specula- 
tive atheism  is  extremely  curious, 
and  would  make  a  very  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  book.  Among 
thinking  men  the  existence  of  sucli 
a  monstrous  use  of  intellect — for 
surely  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that 
intellect,  asserting  itself  stoutly  in 
the  little  world  of  man,  should  deny 
itself  in  the  great  world  of  which 
man  is  a  part — is  to  be  explained 
mainly  on  the  principle  of  reaction ; 
and  the  negation  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  applying  only  to  some 
particular  positive  which  it  contra- 
venes. The  well-known  sentence 
in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
book  of  Protagoras,  that  *as  for 
the  gods,  he  could  not  say  whether 
they  existed,  or  whether  they  did 
not  exist,'  may  charitably  be  con- 
sidered to  have  its  meaning  ex- 
hausted when  applied  to  the  popular 
notions  about  Jove,  Here,  Aphro- 
dite, and  the  other  personages  of 
the  then  Olympian  dynasty.  Our 
modern  scientific  men,  who  ignore 
God,  or  at  least  fix)m  some  reason  or 
other  seem  studiously  to  avoid  al- 
lusion to  the  great  cosmical  Reason 
in  their  books,  have  less  excuse 
certainly  than  the  old  Abderitan; 
but  perhaps  at  bottom  their  atheism 
is  not  much  farther  to  seek.  My 
charity,  at  least,  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  want  of  a  philoso- 
phical piety,  which  makes  their 
works  look  so  blank,  is  to  be  traced, 
first,  to  a  one-sided  training,  which 
has  left  one  of  the  noblest  sides  of 
their  nature  uncultivated,  partly  to 
a  revolt  from  a  certain  anthropomor- 
phic phraseology  familiar  to  glib  or- 
thodox tongues  when  discoursing  on 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Not  a  few  British 
theologians  and  religious  persons 
seem  to  talk  of  the  great  cosmic  Ar- 
chitect as  if  He  were  sitting  some- 
where outside  of  and  far  away  from 
His  great  work  the  world,  which, 
having  made,    after    Dr.    Paley's 


similitude  of  a  watch,  He  aUows 
to  move  itself  by  virtue  of  a  spring 
with  which  He  haa  nothing  further 
to  do.  But  the  supreme  otjfitovpyoc 
is  nothing  like  a  human  artisan  in 
this  gross  sense ;  the  world  is  not 
a  manufacture,  but  a  growth ;  and 
growth  is  the  continuous  product 
of  the  indweUing  formative  Reason 
of  the  world,  which  all  true  thinkers, 
from  Pythagoras,  Heraclitus,  and 
Plato  downwards  to  Spinoza,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Hegel,  have  understood  by 
the  highest  word — God.  If  this  be 
not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  de- 
plorable absence,  I  shall  not  say  of  all 
devout  glow  and  fragrance  in  some 
of  our  scientific  works,  but  of  any- 
thing like  a  natural  reverent  recog- 
nition of  the  (iaaiXiKoc  vovg,  the 
imperial  mind,  which  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  I 
am  heartily  sorry.  In  this  case  I 
can  only  attribute  it  to  that  notable 
weakness  of  the  human  intellect, 
sometimes  seen  at  the  passage  of 
Reform  Bills  and  other  epidemic 
commotions  in  the  social  system, 
which  seems  to  render  the  enter- 
tainment of  more  than  one  idea 
for  a  certain  season  in  the  pubUc 
brain  a  cerebral  impossibility.  One 
sees  with  sorrow,  as  a  human  phe- 
nomenon, that  monstrous  fancies  in 
science,  like  monstrous  fashions  in 
costume,  have  their  day ;  and  when 
the  contagious  fit  is  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  is  often  as  vain  to 
argue  with  it  as  to  preach  modera- 
tion to  a  drunken  man  or  fairness  to 
a  political  organ.  Nothing  the  less, 
however,  does  drunkenness  signify 
beafitliness  and  atheism  nonsense; 
and  it  remains  as  true  now  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David  and  of 
John  Milton  that 

Of  ttuch  doctrine  never  was  there  school 

But  the  heart  of  the  fool, 
And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  history 
of  this  divorce  of  science  from 
piety,  which  is  so  sad  a  trait  of 
these  latter  times   (how   different 
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from    the     days    of    Kepler    and 
Copernicus  I),   we  are  constrained 
to  confess  that  the  great  leader  of 
the  movement  was  a  Scot — ^David 
Hame — and  one  who  helped   the 
movement  considerably  in  a  sub- 
ordinate sphere  was  also  a  Scot — I 
mean    James    Mill.       These    men 
were  metaphysicians,  not  men  of 
science.     But  this  was  necessary; 
for  science,  as  such,  is  too  sensible 
of   its  own  ancillary  position    to 
attempt  to  create   a    philosophy; 
and  the  philosophical  theories  which 
it  occasionally  vents  it  gladly  covers 
with  the  broad  shield  of  some  pro- 
fessional    Ajaz     of     metaphysics. 
Such  an  Ajax  was  David  Hume,  a 
man    whose    varied   learning,  in- 
genious   speculation,   graceful    ex- 
pression, and  practical  sagacity  it 
were  not  easy  to  overpraise,  but  to 
whose  achievements  in  the  way  of 
the  highest  speculation  no  earnest 
troth-seeker  has  felt  himself  under 
any    particular    obligation.       The 
most  ttiat  he  seems  to  have  done  as 
a  metaphysician,  so  far  as  I  can  see 
(and  I  have  read  him  often  and 
carefully),  is  to  pick  out  very  keenly 
the  holes  in  other  men's  coats  only 
that  he  might  put  on  a  much  more 
widely  rifted  habiliment  of  his  own. 
If  some  men  before  his  time  fancied 
that   they  had    caught    the    true 
cause  of  a  thing,  when  they  had 
only  put  their  finger  on  one  link  of 
a  long  series  of  unvaried  sequences, 
Hume     destroyed    the    notion    of 
cause  altogether,  and  taught  men  to 
pakn  o£f  a  scholastic  phrase  for  a 
significant  explanation.      If  some 
theological  dogmatists  spoke  as  if 
they  had  been  prime  mmisters  at 
the  creation,  and  were  as  familiar 
with  the  most  curious  jointing  and 
I  the   most    distant    scope    of    the 
Divine     procedure    as   with     the 
Answers  in  their  own  catechisms, 
Home  taught  sceptically  incUned 
intellects  to  deny  the  kinship  of  the 
human    intellect  and  the    Divine 
altogether,  to  build  up  an  impas- 
«ab£  barrier  between  the  universal 
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Heavenly  Father  and  the  universal 
human  family,  and  to  create  man, 
not,  as  Moses  did,  in  the  image  of 
God,  but  in  the  image  of   some 
strange  complex  of  impressions  and 
ideas,    which     it    was    extremely 
difficult  to   distinguish    from    the 
hallucinations  of  a  Bedlamite.     A 
notable     Scotsman,    perhaps     the 
greatest  Scotsman  of  his  age  ex- 
cept Bums,  in  metaphysics  Hume 
stands  out  merely  as  a  poor  self- 
puzzler,   strangling   all  possibility 
of  consistent  thinking  with  scepti- 
cal   doubts  which  admit  only  of 
a    sceptical    solution,    and    Hving 
without  Qt)d  in  a  world  of  specu- 
lation, where  not  to  acknowledge 
God  as  the  only  possible  keystone 
of  intellectual  sanity,  is  to  revert 
with  deliberate  purpose  to  chaos 
and  old  void.     And   yet  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  unreasoned  bab- 
ble about  laws,   and    forces,    and 
sequences,     developments,     evolu- 
tions, natural  selections  and  what 
not,  apart  from  God,   that  cannot 
be  traced  back  to  this  poor  bewil- 
dered, self-puzzling,  and  self-strang- 
ling negative   spokesman    of   the 
poor  flat  eighteenth  century,  when 
half  the  world  was  asleep  and  the 
other  half  playing  cards.     As  for 
James  Mill,  he  worked  up  the  asso- 
ciation theory  of  Hartley,  deprived 
of  its  pure  Evangelical  aroma,  into  a 
dish  of  sour  pottage  and  gritty  sand, 
which   a  brilliant  Scotch  barrister 
and  a  tasteful  Episcopal  clergyman, 
afterwards   feedmg   on,  elaborated 
into     that     sophistical    theory    of 
beauty,  accordmg  to  every  man's 
fancy,    which  explained  away  the 
essence  of  the  thing  by  ingemously 
talking  about  its  accidents.     Thus 
religious    Scotland    has    had    the 
singular  destiny    of   promulgating 
a  philosophy  without  Gbd,  and  an 
aesthetics     without     reason,      the 
ghosts    of    which,    haunting    our 
grey  metropolis  even  now,  neither 
the  cataphHtct  erudition  of  Hamil- 
ton, nor  the  keen-bladed  subtlety 
of  Ferrier,  nop  the  ~~ 
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of  Stirling's  Hegelian  club    have 
prevailed  completely  to  exorcise. 

Let  us  now  state  a  little  more 
distinctly  what  we  have  hitherto 
rather  assumed  than  proved — why 
all  philosophy  that  does  not  both 
begin  and  end  with  God  must  be 
unworthy  of  the  name,  and  why 
all  true  theology  is  only  another 
name  for  metaphysics.      The  defi- 
ciency of  some  of  our  most  promi- 
nent modem  scientific  speculators, 
considered  in  the  light  of  metaphy- 
sics, plainly  lies  in  this,  that  they 
content    themselves    with    certain 
fashionable  technical  names,  such 
as  law,   force,   sequence,   develop- 
ment, evolution,  natural  selection, 
which  at  bottom  express  only  me- 
thods of  operation,  but  are  given 
forth  with  an  air  as  if  they  con- 
tained  some  idea  of  an  ultimate 
cause,  or,  at  all  events,  rendered 
hopeless  the  idea  of  finding  anything 
in  nature  that  looked  more  like  a 
cause ;  that  is,  as  if  they  contained 
a   true    metaphysics,   or  the   best 
possible  attempt  at  a  metaphysics. 
But   not  one  of  these  fashionable 
phrases  contains  any  element  which 
can  be  accepted  as  an  explanation 
of  a  reasoned  universe.     To  talk 
of     development     and     evolution 
teaches  nothing,   except  the  bare 
and  very  patent  fact  of  gradual  pro- 
gress, unless  you  teach  also  whence 
the  evolution  proceeds ;  from  God, 
says  the  Hebrew ;   from  Xoyoc   or 
Beason,  says  the  Greek  ;  and  what 
say  you,  the  wise  men  of  mighty 
Britain  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
nineteenth  century?      If  you  say 
that  all  this  magnificently  organised 
Something  comes   from  a  mighty 
inorganic    Nothing,  then  you  say 
something  even  less  than  I  learned 
from  the  old  BcBotian   theologer, 
who  taught  that  Night  was    the 
mother  of  Light;  and  I  am  enti- 
tled  to  hold    your    wisdom    very 
cheap.    If,  to  avoid  this  impotency, 
you   are    willing   to    go     farther, 
and  say  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 
things  is  not  nothing,  but  what  prac- 


tically to  us  is  as  good  as  nothing, 
only   a    vast    pnknown    and    un- 
knowable, then,  I  ask,  what  thing  is 
there  within  the  range  of  your  curious 
analysis  of  which  you  can  say  that 
you  have  penetrated  into  its  essence 
by    direct    cognition  ?       Do    you 
know  me,  do  you  know  yourself, 
do  you  know  anybody  or  anything 
except  by  outward  manifestation? 
And  why  should  you  imagine  that 
you   should  be  able  to    lay  your 
finger    directly    on    the    Supreme 
Reason,  when  you  cannot  directly 
handle    any  finite   reason  ?      This 
unreasonable  ignorance  which  you 
profess    in   order  to   justify  your 
practical  atheism  is,  no  douot,  just 
that  old  sophism  of  Hume,  that  the 
world  is  a  product  so  utterly  diverse 
from  any  work  of  human  art,  that 
nothing,  however  truly  predicated, 
of  the  latter  can  with  any  safety  be 
transferred    to  the   former.      But 
there  is  a  chink  in  this  logic  through 
which  any  man  may  put  his  finger. 
A  thing  may  be  essentially  different 
from  another  in  one  respect,  and 
essentially  like  it  in  another.     The 
shaping  force  of  a  Phidias    or  a 
Canova,  moulding  the  rude  marble 
into  beautiful  fatone  figures,    is  in 
one    respect    removed    from     the 
shaping    force    of    the    Supreme 
Reason  moulding  inorganic  matter 
into    bodies    of   wonderful    living 
creatures,  by  all  the  difierence  that 
separates  death  from  life ;  but  it  is 
closely  akin  to  it,  in  fact  identical 
with  this  Divine  force,  in  so  far  as 
both  are  thoughts,  both  effluences 
of   one  and    the    same    universal 
cosmic  Reason.     In  virtue  of  this 
thought-projecting   reason,    whose 
essential  function  it  is,  by  a  plastic 
unifying   energy,  to  reahse  its  in- 
herent ideals,  man  is  much,    more 
closely  allied    to  the   God     above 
him  than  to   the   monkey  below  ; 
and   the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
when  it  says  that   *  God   created 
man  in  His  own  image,'  pronounces 
a  profound  metaphysical  truth,  com- 
pared to  which  the  wisdom  of  onrmo- 
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dem  iiidaction-mongersrBnd  minnte 
ana^c  fingerers  soundsr.  tb  a  sane 
ear  like  the  babblementX)f  ichildren, 
the  gibbering  of  gboritS)  or  the 
manndering  of  Bedlaiflites.  The 
real  fact  seems  to  be*  that  John 
Ball,  inflated  and  made  giddy  by 
the  wonderful  material  and  me- 
chanical discoveries,  in  reference  to 
the  forces  of  the  external  world, 
which  he  has  recently  made  through 
the  persistent  application  of  the 
Baconian  method  of  reisearch,  has 
got  himself  possessed  with  the 
fixed  idea  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  internal  truth  at  all,  and 
that  all  knowledge  must  be  picked 
np  by  the  fingers,  submitted  to  the 
microscope,  and  weighed  in  the 
balance.  A  material  philosophy  of 
this  kind,  if  persevered  in,  can  end 
only  in  the  intellectual  degradation 
of  the  people  that  is  deluded  by  it ; 
for  it  is  no  more  possible  to  con- 
stract  a  philosophy  of  this  essen- 
tially reasoned  world,  by  mere 
sensaous  induction,  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  up  the  propositions 
of  Euclid  without  the  metaphysical 
postulate  that  two  and  two  make 
fonr.  And  in  fact  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  just  as  goodreason 
for  denying  that  two  and  two  make 
fonr,  as  for  doubting  the  existence 
of  the  Primal  Self-existent  Reason 
which  we  call  God ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  most  reputable 
of  the  school  of  sophistical  extemal- 
i«m,  which  is  now  filling  the  air  with 
big,  swelling  words  of  vanity,  has 
pnt  it  on  record  that,  in  his  sober 
jndgment,  in  some  possible  world 
two  and  two  may  make  five ! 

But  if  a  philosophy  without  God 
dissolves  at  the  touch  of  Reason 
into  a  mere  formula  of  immeaning 
phrases,  a  theology  without  Reason 
is  a  mere  Brocken  phantom  in  the 
clouds,  which  people  may  take  for  a 
giant,  but  which  is  only  a  shadow. 
And  a  theology  which,  being  reason- 
able in  the  main,  yet  controverts 
reason  in  some  of  its  salient  points, 
is  a  deformed  angel  to  which  a 


person  of  good  taste  will  naturally 
prefer  a  well-formed  man.  Such  a 
deformed  angel  is  any  Christian 
Church  that  obstinately  persists  in 
buckling  itself  round  with  the  brist- 
ling mau  of  a  traditional  orthodoxy, 
which  once  on  a  day  fought  bloody 
battles  that  have  now  lost  all  their 
significance,  and  carry  (Hke  some 
other  wars)  no  pleasant  fra^ance 
in  their  memory.  Theology,  like 
other  things,  must  change  its  dress 
with  the  times,  if  it  were  only  to 
avoid  singularity.  But  theologians 
ought  to  learn  not  only  to  dmnge 
their  dress  with  the  times,  which 
is  comparatively  an  easy  affair;  they 
must  learn  also  to  say  '  Peccavi,' 
and  to  cut  off  even  a  right  hand, 
and  to  pluck  out  a  right  eye,  if 
it  gives  just  cause  of  offence 
to  a  reasoned  philosophy  and  an 
exact  science.  But  it  needs  no 
largo  knowledge  of  history  to  know 
that  Churchmen  have  almost  always 
found  it  as  difficult  to  do  this  as  con- 
querors to  restore  their  conquests 
and  diplomatists  to  unsay  their  lies. 
Every  Church  rests  to  a  great 
extent  on  authority;  and  to  sup- 
port this  authority  it  is  naturally 
led  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  virtual 
infallibility,  sometimes  professed, 
generally  implied ;  and  besides  there 
is  akindly  feeling  which  tempts  many 
a  good  man,  in  reference  to  a  creed 
essentially  rotten,  to  say  with  the 
old  Roman  poet,  'Acceptam  parce 
movere  fidem.'  But  a  time  comes 
when  this  dainty-fingered  tolera- 
tion, and  amiable  piety  without 
truth,  will  no  longer  do:  the 
worn-out  formula  is  driven  into 
a  comer  and  drags  through  a 
mouldy  existence,  divorced  hope- 
lessly from  the  intellectual  leader- 
ship of  the  time,  and  surrendered 
to  the  simple  faith  of  adult  children, 
with  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Puss  in 
Boots,  and  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  For 
a  true  metaphysics  can  hold  no 
terms  with  a  theology  which  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  ephemeral 
form  and  the  eternal  subfftanca  of 
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its  doctrine;  and  the  hard  facts 
offence,  which  are  testified  by  the 
sharp  experience  of  eyerj  day,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  groond  against  the  windy 
baffets  of  a  decrepit  infallibility 
sent  aboat  drowsy  ears  once  a 
week,  on  a  Sonday.  Worse  than 
that:  the  more  obstinately  an 
unreasoning  theology  is  preached, 
the  more  widely  will  a  reasoning 
infideUty  present  itself.  A  theology 
without  philosophy  has  always  been 
the  unbHssful  mother  of  a  science 
without  God. 

Before  concluding,  completeness 
would  demand  that  I  should  show 
the  intimate  relation  that  exists 
between  a  sound  metaphysics  and 
a  large  treatment  of  law,  politics, 
social  science,  and  politick  eco- 
nomy. But  scantness  of  time  and 
your  exhausted  patience  forbid  any 
expatiation  at  present  into  these 
very  important  and  interesting 
fields.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  a 
single  word,  that  without  philo- 
sophy law  is  sure  to  degenerate 
into  a  complicated  network  of  the 
most  arbitrary  subtleties  and  the 
most  artificitJ  formulas,  politics 
into  a  mere  cunning  invention  of 
shifts  to  serve  momentary  occasions ; 
social  science  will  occupy  itself 
principally     with     draining     and 


washing  for  the  body,  and  with 
examination  boards  and  crams  of 
utilitarian  knowledges,  after  the 
Chinese  model,  for  the  mind; 
and  political  economy  will  teach 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  intoxi- 
cated with  a  flush  of  material  pro- 
sperity to  place  their  highest  good 
in  the  accumulation  of  heaps  of 
gold  gathered  without  reason,  dis- 
tributed without  love,  and  wasted 
on  every  sort  of  unmeaning  gaud 
and  unmanly  luxury.  For  meta- 
physics is  the  supreme  seeing 
science,  and  the  eye  of  all  the  rest. 
It  alone,  as  the  science  of  primary 
causes  and  of  ultimate  ends,  knows 
the  relation  of  each  special  kind  of 
cosmical  work  to  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  thus  is  alone 
capable  of  dignifying  each  part  by 
the  consciousness  of  its  participa- 
tion in  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
It  occupies  the  same  place  in  regard 
to  all  subordinate  spheres  of  energy 
that  God  does  to  the  universe;  it 
is  the  centre  and  the  soul :  it  is  the 
alone  permeating,  animating,  and 
controlling  principle,  exercising  by 
necessary  right  a  perpetual  presi- 
dency, which  binds  all  to  each  and 
each  to  all  by  a  thread  of  Divine 
reason,  which  may  be  tangled  some- 
times, and  sometimes  lost,  but 
never  can  be  broken. 
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A  SINGER  FROM  KILLARNEY.* 


THE  conclosion  to  which  one  must 
inevitably  come  after  a  study 
of  mach  of  the  poetry  of  the  present 
generation  is  that  it  fails  to  appre- 
hend the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  con- 
sequently falls  flat  and  unprofit- 
able. It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  others,  who  are  fre- 
qiiently  appealed  to  by  young  men 
who  think  they  tnce  in  themselves 
some  superior  excellence,  unani- 
mously endeavour  to  dissuade  them 
from  entering  upon  a  career  which 
is  conspicuous  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  assurance,  '  the  many  fail,  the 
one  succeeds.'  As  the  education 
of  the  public  becomes  greater,  and 
its  literary  tone  higher,  it  is  more 
and  more  difficult  for  any  new 
author  or  singer  to  procure  its  ear ; 
and  we  may  hope  for  a  time  when 
only  that  which  is  really  excellent 
can  hold  its  own,  without,  that  is, 
having  to  wait  the  sifting  process, 
which  is  now  the  result  ofa  number 
of  years.  It  is  impossible,  one 
would  think,  that  the  present  rush 
into  the  gates  of  literature  should 
continue :  of  course  the  public  wDl 
read ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  that  it 
should  read  more  extensively  that 
which  is  of  real  worth,  and  eschew 
altogether  much  of  that  which  now 
finds  favour  in  its  sight. 

Yet  while  it  is  perfectly  just  that 
that  which  is  inferior  should  be  dis- 
couraged or  suppressed,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  right  and  equitable  that 
talent  of  whatever  kind  which  ex- 
hibits real  promise  should  be  looked 
upon  benignantly  and  fostered.  In 
uprooting  the  thorns  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  injure  what  is  con- 
fessedly beauti^l  and  graceful,  even 
though  that  which  blooms  at  our 
feet  be  but  the  daisy.  There  are 
many  lives  which  have  not  come 
much  before  the  world  to  whom  men 
hare  been  deeply  indebted.     So  it 


is  with  some  books :  they  are  sweet, 
though  of  humble  pretensions  ;  we 
make  them  our  companions  in  the  off 
hours  when  the  spirit  desires  quiet, 
and  a  simple  communing  which  be- 
calms it,  and  makes  the  time  plea- 
sant. We  all  know  many  such 
books,  and  whenever  any  new  ones 
come  they  should  be  made  welcome. 
It  is  because  of  the  belief  that  the 
book  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
offer  some  observations  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  this  class  that  we  in- 
troduce it  to  the  reader.  What 
there  is  in  it  of  merit  is  so  put  as  to 
be  easily  apprehended  by  all ;  and 
without  in  any  way  exaggerating 
its  claims,  it  may  still  be  conceded 
that  it  has  an  indubitable  right  to 
be;  therein  differing  from  many 
works  which  in  this  insincere  age 
are  so  elaborately  and  xmworthily 
belauded. 

Simonides  held  that  poetry  was 
a  painting  with  words,  and  the 
critics  might  exercise  their  brains 
with  much  diligence  before  attain- 
ing to  a  happier  definition.  In 
fact,  ever  since  this  thought  was 
uttered  we  have  only  been  engaged 
in  clothing  it  anew  ;  we  cannot  get 
much  farther  in  the  way  of  explan- 
ation than  it  takes  us,  certainly 
not  with  the  same  regard  to  brevity. 
The  first  requisite,  then,  for  the 
poet,  would  be  distinctness  of  con- 
ception. Its  grandeur  matters  not ; 
that  "wdll  rather  depend  upon  the 
mind  which  gives  the  conception 
shape,  and  the  minutest  canvas  that 
is  true  is  sublimer  than  the  largest 
ever  painted  that  is  false.  In 
this  way  we  may  arrive  at  the 
understanding  why  a  lyric  poet 
like  Bums  may  be  as  great  in  his 
way  as  Shakespeare.  Both  were 
true — true  to  that  gih  which  was 
manifestly  existent  within  them. 
One  song  of  the  former  is  worth  a 


*  Bangs  qf  KUlarney,    By  Alfred  Perceval  Graves.    London :  Bradbury,  Agnew,  & 
Co^  1873. 
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whole  epic  by  some  poets.  His 
genius  was  a  flower,  and  be  did  not 
ruin  it  by  attempting  to  prove  that 
it  was  an  oak.  The  happy  conse- 
quence is,  that  such  a  perfume  has 
exhaled  from  him  that  the  world 
will  never  lose.  Would  that  we 
had  more  of  this  bending  of  the 
will  to  the  natural  adaptation,  and 
not  the  attempted  forcing  of  a 
growth  where  even  the  seed  does 
not  exist ! 

The  singing  of  Mr.  Graves  is 
very  pleasant  and  agreeable.  His 
notes  are  not  strong,  but  they  are 
really  musical,  and  for  that  reason 
we  wish  him  well.  We  think  he 
has  hit  upon  the  best  mode  of  telling 
the  world  what  he  has  to  say.  The 
burden  of  his  songs  is  happiness. 
It  is  not  so  with  all  poets :  some 
are  charged  with  messages  of  woe, 
and  must  fulfil  their  vocation ; 
but  these  Songs  of  Killamey  are 
natural  music,  and  are  worthy  of 
some  mention.  One  division  of 
them  is  in  the  dialect  of  the  beau- 
tiful district  from  which  they  take 
their  name ;  the  other  divisions 
are  entitled  respectively,  *  Spring 
Voices,'  and  *  Moods  and  Melodies.' 
As  is  frequently  the  case  with  songs, 
those  which  are  mingled  with  the 
dialect  are  most  expressive :  the 
songs  of  Bums,  for  instance,  would 
have  lost  much  of  their  force  had 
they  not  had  the  Scotch  expressions 
in  them.  ,  In  Mr.  Graves's  little 
volume  we  can  find  many  illus- 
trations of  this.  Those  who  can 
see  no  charm  in  dialect  may  pos- 
sibly find  their  opinion  quickly 
reversed  after  reading  it.  We  could 
wish,  however,  that  in  future  edi- 
tions of  the  work,  should  they  be 
called  for,  he  will  append  a  glossary, 
80  that  the  meaning  of  a  few  woras 
which  will,  perhaps,  now  be  occult 
to  some  may  not  escape  apprehen- 
sion. *  The  Rose  of  Killarney '  is  a 
song  which  is  now  and  then  very 
exquisite ;  as  will  be  admitted,  doubt- 
less, after  reading  the  following 
lines  from  the  poem  : 


Did  your  eyes  ever  follow 
The  wings  of  the  swallow 
Here  and  there,  light  as  air,  o'er  the  mea- 
dow field  glance  ? 
For  if  not  you've  no  notion 
Of  the  exquisite  motion 
Of  her  sweet  little  feet  as  they  dart  in  the 
dance. 

O,  where 
Can  her  like  be  found  ? 

Nowhere, 
The  country  round. 
Spins  at  her  wheel. 

Daughter  as  tme, 
Sets  in  the  reel, 

Wid  a  slide  of  the  shoe, 
a  slinderer, 
tindercr, 
purtier, 

wittier  colleen,  than  you 
Bose,  aroo ! 

The  imagery,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  subject; 
not  lofty,  but  true  and  graceful, 
whilst  the  metre  is  quite  original — 
at  least,  we  never  remember  having 
met  with  it  before.  '  The  Girl  with 
the  Cows  *  is  a  more  ambitious  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  author, 
and  is  in  many  respects  very  suc- 
cessful. His  gift,  however,  is  evi- 
dently not  adapted  to  long  flights, 
as  is  demonstrated  again  and  again 
in  the  course  of  the  volume  by  the 
superiority,  the  invariable  superior- 
ity, of  the  short  over  the  longer  poems. 
His  forte  will  be  to  take  up  gems 
wherever  he  finds  them  and  put 
them  into  a  suitable  setting.  And 
it  is  no  mean  qualification  to  be 
able  to  do  this  ;  such  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  appreciated  when 
well  done,  and  done  through  the 
love  of  it.  What  he  has  accom- 
plished in  this  respect  is  quite  suffi- 
cient encouragement  for  Mr.  Graves 
to  proceed.  He  has  given  us  some 
things  which  justify  remembering : 
we  are  convinced  he  wiU  yet  give 
us  many  more.  To  return  to  the 
story  of  the  *  Girl  with  the  Cows.' 
It  is  supposed  to  be  told  during  a 
rest  in  the  giddy  dance  by  one  of  ft 
merry  party.  Nora  Maguufe  is  re- 
presented as  an  orphan,  of  the  age 
of  eighteen,  who  is  the  flower  of 
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all  the  girls  of  the  district,  and 
is  in  addition  an  heiress.  At  least, 
her  ^Either  left  her  at  his  death  half 
a  hnndred  of  cows  and  a  handsome 
slate  house,  an  inheritance,  of  course, 
to  be  envied.  She  was  a  true 
philanthropist  amongst  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  and  her  varied  charms 
were  such  as  to  make  her  universally 
beloved  and  admired.  Her  heart, 
however,  which  many  would  have 
suffered  all  loss  to  win,  was  given 
to  Patrick  O'Neale,  who  is  described 
as  'the  pet  of  the  colleens,  the 
pride  of  the  boys,'  but  he  was  only 
a  poor  peasant  boy;  yet  of  all 
Nora's  suitors  there  was  not  one 
who  loved  her  so  deeply.  He  had 
not  the  courage  to  ask  her  to  share 
his  lot,  whilst  she  was  pining  for 
the  very  affection  which  he  was 
Afraid  to  make  known.  Her 
thoughts  kept  running,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  way  with  her  sex, 
*  most  of  all  on  the  man  who  was 
laste  in  her  way.*  The  author 
by  and  by  helps  his  story  for- 
ward and  precipitates  the  crisis, 
which  the  chief  actors  in  the  story 
and  the  readers  of  it  desire,  by  a 
touch  of  real  poetry  : 

But  the  rude  blow  at  last  will  afford  you  a 

hint 
Of  the  fire  that*8  concealed  in  the  core  of  the 

flint; 
And  the  beautiful  brim  that's  unnoticed  by 

day. 
On  the  gloomiest  night  glitters  most  on  the 

say; 
And  80  even  its  secretest  feeling  11  start 
In  the  hour  of  distress  from  the  haughtiest 

heart. 

The  music  in  some  of  these  lines 
is  not  80  striking  as  in  other  pas- 
sages of  the  poem,  but  the  similes 
are  good.  "We  must  let  the  author 
tell  the  incident  which  led  to 
Patrick  winning  the  fair  Nora,  in 
lines  which  strike  us  as  being  ez- 
.  ceedingly  happy,  and  fraught  with 
some  amount  of  vigour.  Nora  has 
been  lost  on  the  hills,  and  after  a 
Tain  search,  Patrick  is  at  length 
led  by  his  dog  to  a  clue,  being  none 


other  than  the  missing  beaut's 
foot-print  on  the  ground.  The 
lover  stoops  down  and  kisses  it,  but 
rises  to  a  sense  of  melancholy  at  the 
fear  that  Nora  has  been  precipitated 
down  the  rock  of  Coomassig.  He 
gets  a  small  company  together,  who 
make  a  rope  hat  to  him,  while  he 
descends  the  cliff  in  search  of  the 
lost  Colleen  na  Mo.  The  story  here 
shall  pass  out  of  our  hands. 

He  turns  to   one  side,  and  he  whispers 

Murt  Shea, 
« If  I'm  killed  from  the  clift  of  Coomassig 

to-day, 
Come  promise  faithful  you'll  stand  to  the 

mother 
Like  a  son,  till  she*s  help  from  tlie  sister 

and  brother. 
And  give  her  this  kiss,  and  1*11  meet  her 

again 
In  the  place  "where's  no  poverty,  sorrow  or 

pain.* 
And  he  promised — and  all  they  shook  hands 

wid  O'Neale, 
And  he  cheered  them  and  said, '  Have  no 

dread  that  we'll  fail. 
For  I'd  not  be  afeard,  why,  to  balance  the 

Pope 
Himself  from  the  dift  by  so  hearty  a  rope.* 

So  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  a  stick  in  his 

teeth, 
And  his  coat  round  his  throat,  the  boys 

lowered  him  beneath. 
And  all  but  Murt  Shea,  then,  they  couldn't 

make  out 
The  coat  round  his  throat,  and  the  stick  in 

his  mout*. 

But  it  wasn't  for  long  they'd  the  doubt  in 

their  mind. 
For  they  saw  his  torch  quencheid  wid  a 

noise  like  the  wind. 
And  '  Steady  above,'  came  his  voice  from 

below. 
Then  heavy  wings  flapped  wid  a  scream 

and  a  blow. 

*  'Tis  the  eagles,*  they  cried,  *  at  the  Colleen 

na  Ho.* 
But  an  old  man  amongst  them  spoke  up 
and  he  said, 

*  Tis  the  eagles  for  sartin,  but  not  at  the 

dead. 
For  theyll  not  touch  the  corpse — ^murther, 

but  for  the  mist, 
'Tis  I  could  have  told  you  that  this  was 

their  nest' 

*  It*8  O'Neale  that  they're  at — puU  him  back, 

or  they'll  tear 
The  poor  boy  to  pieces  below  in  the  air.* 
And  they  shouted  together  the  esgles  to 

scare.  ^ 
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And  Uiej  called  to  O'Neale  from  the  edge 

of  the  height, 
*  She's  dead,  Pat,  she's  dead,  never  mind 

her  to-night 
But  come  back,  or  the  eagles  '11  pick  out 

your  sight.* 
And  they  made  for  to  pull ;  but  he  cries, 

•  If  you  do, 
I  give  you  my  oath  that  III  cut  the  rope 

through.* 
And  they  b'lieved  him,  and  waited  wid 

hearts  beatin*  loud, 
Screechin*  down  at  the  birds  through  the 

vapoury  cloud, 
Showenn*  splinters  for  ever  to  give  the 

boy  light, 
And  wamin*  him  watch  to  the  left  or  the 

right, 
As  each  eagle  in  turn  it  would  fly  at  his 

head. 
Till  he  dropped  one  below  in  the  darkness 

.  for  dead, 
And  the  other  flew  off  wid  a  yell  through 

the  night. 
Then  they  felt  the  rope  slacken  as  he  crossed 

to  the  bough. 
Then  tighten  again — and  he  callt^  to  them 

'Now!* 
And  they  knew  that  the  dangerous  moment 

was  come ; 
So  wid  wrist  draggin*  shoulder,  tight  finger 

to  thumb, 
And  tooth  cruHhing  tooth,  in  the  silence  of 

death. 
They  drew  up  the  two  from  the  blackness 
beneath. 

Of  course  Nora  is  not  dead  ;  and 
we  are  speedily  treated  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  marriage  with  Patrick. 
Altogether,  the  poem  is  redolent 
of  the  true  Irish  spirit :  we  are  in- 
troduced not  only  to  the  brogue,  but 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  themselves,  for  the  author  has 
successfully  individualised  the  va- 
rious characters  to  whom  he  intro- 
duces us.  '  Fixin'  the  Day '  is  a 
humorous  ditty  where  a  swain  has 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  his 
beloved  to  make  him  happy  by 
naming  the  period  of  felicity.  At 
first  he  assigns  aa  a  reason  that 
winter  is  the  best  time  for  marry- 
ing, to  comfort  oneself  from  the  frost 
and  the  rain,  to  which  she  responds  : 

If  it's  only  protection  you  want  from  the 

cowld. 
There's  a  parish  that's  called  the  Equator, 

Tm  tould. 


That  for  single  young  men  is  kept  hot 

through  the  year. 
Where's  the  use  of  your  marryin'  ?  off  irid 

you  there ! 

And  then  he  replies,  having  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  the  argument: 

But  there's  also  a -spot  not  so  pleasantly 

warmed. 
Set  aside  for  ould  maids,  if  Pm  rightly 

informed. 
Where  some  momin'  if  still  she  can  t  make 

up  her  mind, 
A  misfortunate  ooUeen,  called  Kathleen, 

you'll  find. 

The  horrible  insinuation  that  she 
may  after  all  die  an  old  maid,  brings 
the  recalcitrant  coquette  to  her 
senses,  and  eventually  the  matter  is 
happily  arranged  by  a  promise  on 
her  part  to  be  married  in  spring. 
We  must  confess  to  a  predilection 
for  these  songs,  which  are  both 
natural  and  charming.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  them  in  a  dull  moment 
without  having  the  incubus  of  care 
removed  from  the  mind,  and  even 
such  a  temporary  relief  is  worth 
purchasing.  No  hour  could  be 
more  pleasantly  spent  than  in  peru- 
sing these  effusions.  Let  us  listen 
to  another  song,  which  has  a  ring 
in  it  like  that  of  the  merry  twink- 
ling feet  in  a  dance  : 

Show  me  a  sight, 

Bates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl 
at  it. 

01    No! 

Nothin'  you'll  show, 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 

Look  at  her  there, 

Might  in  her  hair — 
The  blue  ray  of  day  from  her  eye  laugbia* 
out  on  us  I 

Faix,  an'  a  foot, 

Perfect  of  cut, 
Peepin'  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  in  us. 

That  there's  a  sight, 

Bates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl 
at  it; 

01    No! 

Nothin'  you'll  show, 
Aquals  her  sittin*  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 
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See!  the  lamb's  wool 
Tnrzie  coarse  an'  dull 
By.  them  soft»    beautiful,  weeehj,  white 
hande  of  her. 

Down  goee  her  heel,  , 
Boon'  runs  the  wheel, 
Parrin'  wid  pleasure  to  take  the  commands 
of  her. 

Then  show  me  a  sight, 

Bates  for  delight 
An  oold  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl 
at  iL 

01    No! 

Nothin'  jou*ll  show, 
Aquals  her  sitUn'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it 

Talk  of  Three  Fates, 
Sated  on  sates, 
%uiiim'  and  shearin'  away  till  the/ve  done 
forme. 

You  may  want  three 
Por  your  massacres. 
But  one  fiite  for  me,  boys,  and  only  the  one 
forme. 

And 

Isn't  that  fate, 
Pictured  oomplate, 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl 
atitr 
O!    No! 

Nothin'  you'll  show, 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 


Occasionally  the  anihor  repeats 
his  imagery,  as  in  two  of  the  songs 
where  lie  compares  the  feet  of  two 
of  his  heroines  to  swallows  skim- 
ming the  skirts  of  a  cloud.  The 
nature  of  his  subjects,  howeyer,  for- 
bids bis  attempting  to  deal  with 
sublime  figures:  the  homely  and 
sweet  suit  much  better  the  style  of 
his  compositions,  and  it  is  in  the 
manipulation  of  these  that  he  must 
seek  his  success.  Amongst  other 
poems  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  the  volume  for  their  in- 
genuity of  conception  and  skilful 
treatment,  are  'The  Inyention  of 
Wine '  and  the  *  Paiiy  Pig,'  which 
hint  at  the  possession  of  a  humour 
that  will  one  day  repay  for  culti- 
vation. In  another  style  is  ihe  poem 
of  •  The  Poster  Sisters,'  which,  in 
conoeption  and  concentration,  re- 
minds us  much  of  some  of  Tenny- 
son's minor  pieces*  One  sister  tells 
the  mehndholy  story  of  the  other 


with  some  pathos,  and  of  her  lament 
we  append  the  following  stanzas : 

Just  as  the  dew 
On  a  lily-leaf  slender 
Lies  tremblin'  so  tender 
And  trustful  and  true, 

Till  the  sun's  selfish  power, 

Most  sudden  and  cruel, 

Wastes  away  the  white  jewel 
And  withers  the  flower — 

So  it  was  with  poor  Alice. 

For  you  trusted  his  love, 
As  simply  confidin'. 
His  honour  and  pride  in. 
As  in  heaven  above ; 

And  you  married,  mavrone. 
Lord  Arthur,  Lord  Arthur ; 

Thou  now,  ologone, 
In  your  grave  you'd  be  rather 
Than  his  wife.  Lady  Alice ! 

So  that  though  I  had  once 
A  foolish  ambition 
For  your  noble  conditiout 
Like  a  foolish  young  dunce, 
Had  I  known  as  I  do. 

What  then  was  preparin' 
For  me  and  for  you. 

That  wish  Fd  been  spabrin'. 
My  poor  Lady  Alice. 

And  instead,  then,  for  you 
Half  my  hopes  I'd  forsaken — 
Half  your  troubles  I'd  taken — 
If  only,  aroo, 
Through  that  you'd  been  bom 

Wid  me  in  our  shealin'. 
Safe  away  from  his  scorn 
And  bl^  bitter  feelin'. 
My  poor  Lady  Alice ! 

So  mnch  for  the  first  part  of  the 
volnme.  When  we  come  to  the 
second,  Ihe  praise  we  have  to  be- 
stow mnst  be  somewhat  more 
stinted.  There  is  stiU  the  same 
facility  in  rhyming,  and  much  of 
the  old  musical  power,  bnt  we  fail 
to  be  moved  as  we  were  hilherto, 
and  therefore  the  poet  mnst  accept 
Ihe  onus  of  not  having  achieved  a 
complete  success. '  But,  in  the  first 
place,  some  of  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  are  as  old  as  poetry  itself. 
The  first  singer  of  the  world  must 
surely  have  been  charmed  with  the 
beauties  of  Spring,  and,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  it  has  formed  a 
fiftvourite  theme  for  all  those  who 
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are  lovfers  of  Nature,  and  who  strive 
to  interpret  her  in  her  yarions 
moods.  Li  his '  Spring's  Summons  ' 
Mr.  Graves  has  not  done  worse,  if 
he  has  not  done  much  better,  than 
many  of  our  well-known  poets.  He 
has  a  little  hampered  himself,  per- 
haps, with  a  metre— or,  rather,  a 
variety  of  metres — ^which  may  not 
be  exactly  his  forte,  and  the  stock- 
in-trade  requisite  for  anyone  de- 
scribing  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  consisting  of  lambs  and 
thrushes,  laburnums,  hawthorns, 
zephyrs,  &c.,  <bc.,  is  drawn  upon  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  mate- 
rials, however,  are  well  handled, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  exor- 
dium supposed  to  be  addressed  to 
the  reader  by  Spring  is  by  no  means 
unpleasing.  Some  portions,  in  fact, 
are  quite  original,  and  if  there  must 
be  padding  in  a  volume  of  poems — 
and  we  suppose  that  a  work  of  any 
magnitude  could  not  be  produced 
without  a  little — we  would  rather  it 
were  of  this  description  than  of  any 
other.  There  is  one  great  hope  for 
our  author,  apparent  even  in  those 
stanzas  of  his  which  do  not  most 
fairly  represent  the  strength  of  his 
gift,  viz.,  that  he  has  the  true  wor- 
ship of  beauty.  Let  him  cultivate 
that  more  and  more.  A  poet  should 
never  be  allured  by  anything  into  a 
departure  from  that  love.  It  will 
be  more  to  him  than  all  the  other 
sustenance  of  the  poetic  nature 
which  he  can  take,  and  by  the  aid 
of  that  alone  can  he  hope  to  rise  to 
a  position  of  commanding  eminence 
in  his  career.  False  notions  in  art 
and  in  poetry  are  but  too  prevalent. 
Let  the  students  of  both  adhere  to 
what  is  true,  and  they  will  be  safe, 
whatever  comes.  -  Poetry  is  essen- 
tially the  representation  of  the 
highest  truth.  It  goes  deeper,  rises 
higher,  than  anything  else  of  which 
we  have  any  cognisance.  What  be- 
sides it  has  the  power  thus  to  touch 
the  very  springs  of  the  human  heart  p 


And  if  this  be  so,  surely  the  least 
which  its  devotees  can  do,  is  to  be 
true  to  themselves,  true  to  their 
calling,  true  to  all  that  with  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  deal,  in  be- 
half of  others  who  have  not  an  equal 
facility  in  reading  the  language  of 
the  silent  voices  of  the  universe. 
But  Nature  must  be  wooed.  She 
will  not  inspire  the  being  who  ex- 
pects to  extract  her  secrets  while 
sitting  in  the  study  through  tiie  long 
gaslit  hours.  She  must  be  waited 
upon  like  a  coy  maiden,  and  diU- 
gently  sought  after :  then  perhaps 
she  may  unfold  to  her  ardent  dis- 
ciple those  things  which  he  desires, 
and  teach  him  how  to  be  her  inter- 
preter to  the  vast  mass  of  mankind. 
It  may  be  objected  by  some  that 
Mr.  Graves  does  not  deal  with 
great  subjects.  This,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  matter  for  congratula- 
tion. His  characteristic  is  sweet- 
ness rather  than  strength,  and  we 
shall  be  quite  as  grateful  to  receive 
the  former  as  the  latter.  There 
may  not  be  much  substance  in  his 
verses ;  but  there  is  the  quality 
which  many  so-called  poets  seem 
to  despise— Melody.  We  can  do 
with  a  few  teachers  who  will 
bring  us  back  to  a  recollection  of 
some  of  the  chief  attributes  of  the 
Poet^  and  thank  Mr.  Graves  for 
performing  the  part  of  one  of  these. 
Song  itself,  in  its  best  sense,  seems 
to  be  almost  dying  out  amongst  us. 
It  is  a  reproach  upon  our  civilisa-  : 
tion :  the  refining  and  humanising  ' 
pleasures  and  gifts  are  being  bar- 
tered for  material  success ;  and 
wherever  we  discover  even  an  at- 
tempt at  reaction  in  this  respect  it 
should  be  fostered.  With  the  con- 
viction that  by  his  little  vdlume  the 
writer  of  Ths  Songs  of  KiUamey  is 
to  be  classed  (if  even  in  a  humble 
measure)  anionget  these  renovators, 
we  now  part  from  him  with  the 
desire  of  finding  his  talents  ripened 
'  when  next- we  meet  with  lmn4 
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ris  coBsidered  a  subject  af 
general  coiigratolation  just  now 
thai  there  is  in  England  a  growing 
knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
that  English  public  opinion  is 
brought  to  bear  more  than  formerly 
on  Indian  subjects.  If  our  increas- 
ing interest  in  India  were  based  on 
anything  like  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  our  Eastern  possessions 
and  their  viurious  peoples,  if  it 
enabled  us  to  justly  estimate  the 
magnitude  and  difficulties  of  our 
task,  if  it  taught  us  to  appreciate 
the  Tast  difference  between  govern- 
ment in  England  and  in  India, 
there  might  be  reason  to  rejoice. 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  present  ten- 
dencies, increased  communication 
with  England  has  not  had  these 
results. 

In  governing  alien  races,  we 
EngHsh  lack  one  grand  quality, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
we  must  call  imagination.  We 
certainly  are  not  an  imaginative 
raoe.  We  make  rather  a  boast  of 
this.  We  deprecate  all  flights  of 
&ncy.  We  despise  sentiment.  We 
like,  above  all  things,  to  be  called 
practicaL  This  lack  of  imagina- 
tion is  the  cause  of  the  unsympa- 
thetic manner  in  which  we  govern 
subject  races.  We  are  cursed  with 
an  inherent  incapacity  to  under- 
stand their  feelings  or  sympathise 
with  their  aspirations.  This  defect 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
oar  ill-succesa  in  Ireland,  and  is  but 
too  palpable  in  our  system  of 
government  in  India.  The  intense 
conviction  prevalent  among  all 
chttses  of  English,  that  the  best  gift 
^y  can  bestow  on  all  countries 
uider  their  sway  is  English  institu- 
tions, proceeds  from  the  same 
national  deficiency.  It  is  simply 
loss  of  time  arguing  with  the  average 
Englishman  that  countries  may  be 
lu^y,  proeperoufiy  and  contented 
without  trial  by  jury,  municipal  in- 


stitutions, or  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. His  belief  in  these  -is  a 
national  faith  too  deeply  rooted  to 
be  shaken  by  such  accidents  as  dif- 
ference of  race,  clime,  or  character. 
The  ordinary  Englishman  in  India 
may  be  taken  as  a  £air  type  of  the 
nation,  and  he  is  worthy  of  serious 
study.  In  his  wantof  interest  in  and 
ignorance  of  Indian  subjects,  in  his 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  people 
and  their  pursuits,  in  his  uninten- 
tional disregard  for  their  feelings, 
in  his  contempt  for  their  weaknesses, 
in  his  ignorance  of  their  histories 
and  traditions,  in  his  intense  con- 
viction that  everything  English  must 
be  good,  everything  Oriental  bad, 
in  his  mania  for  introducing  Eng- 
lish customs,  English  habits,  and 
English  institutions  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  differences  of 
national  characteristics,  in  his 
domineering  tone  and  arrogant 
self-confidence,  he  is  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  his  country.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  it  is  his  confidence  in 
himself,  his  indomitable  courage 
both  moral  and  physical,  his  strict 
though  narrow  sense  of  justice,  his 
dogged  perseverance,  steady  in- 
dustry, and  untiring  energy,  that 
have  won  and  kept  the  country. 
We  have  done  great  things  in  India. 
We  have  conquered  aU  resistance. 
Throughout  our  Indian  dominions 
law  and  order  reign  supreme.  Our 
energy  has  pierced  them  with  the 
railway,  and  girdled  them  with  the 
telegraph.  Splendid  roads,  magnifi- 
cent bridges,  and  stately  buildings 
bear  testimony  to  our  notorial  suc- 
cess as  rulers;  but  the  qualities 
whicb  have  achieved  these  unde- 
niably great  results  have  not  been 
successful  in  the  still  more  subtle 
and  delicate  task  of  assimilating  the 
subject  races,  of  winning  their  affec- 
tion and  confidence,  ruling  them  in 
accordance  with  thei^  feelings  and 
customs,  evoking    their  gratitade 
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and  sympathies,  or  in  bridging  the 
political  and  social  gnlf  which  lies 
between  ns  and  'them.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
very  qualities  which  render  ns  irre- 
sistible as  conquerors,  render  us 
unable  to  assimilate  the  races  we 
subdue  with  ourselves.  There  is 
something  stem  and  hard  in  the 
English  nature,  before  which  Ori- 
en&i  nations  crumble  away  and 
lose  all  cohesion.  And  this  very 
hardness  prevents  any  assimilation 
afterwards.  Fortunately  we  can 
point  to  our  most  successful  Indian 
servants  as  a  proof  that  there  are 
many  and  bnlliant  exceptions  to 
this  lack  of  imagination  which  we 
have  described  as  a  national  defect. 

All  the  Englishmen  who  have 
acquired  great  influence  over 
Asiatics,  who  have  commanded 
l^em  successfully  in  great  en- 
terprises, who  have  brought  out  all 
their  best  qualities  —  their  fidelity, 
courage,  and  endurance  —  have 
been  men  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood them,  knew  their  virtues  and 
their  failings,  entered  into  their 
feelings,  sympathised  with  their 
aspirations,  and  made  allowanoe  for 
their  prejudices. 

The  growing  interest  in  Indian 
affairs  dates  from  the  Mutiny. 
Before  that  time  India  was  a  very 
distant  country  indeed,  and  our 
notions  regarding  it  were  extremely 
vague  and  indefinite.  The  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  a  Com- 
panv  who  managed  it  pretty  much 
as  they  pleased.  The  Mutiny  let  in 
a  flood  of  light.  Ever  since,  we  have 
been  governing  the  country  more 
in  accordance  with  English  ideas, 
and  more  under  the  surveillance  of 
English  public  opinion.  What  are 
those  ideas?  To  develop  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country,  and 
to  introduce  English  institutions  as 
much  as  possible.  Whatever  other 
£Eiults  the  future  historian  may 
accuse  us  of,  certainly  he  cannot 
sav  that  we  have  been  indolent  or 
dilatory.    Within  the  fifteen  years 


that  have  elapsed  since  the  Mutiny 
we  have  introduced  reforms  and  im- 
provements at  railroad  pace.     En- 
glish  education,   trial  by  jury,   a 
free  press,  and  municipauties,  have 
all  been  inaugurated  in  that  short 
time.      We  have  been  induced  to 
act  thus  from  the  conviction,  which 
is  so  strong  among  us  that  it  almost 
amounts  to  a  mania,  that  because 
these  are  English  institutions,  and 
have  conduced    to  make  England 
great  and  prosperous,  therefore  they 
must  inevitably  have  the  same  effect 
in  India.    We  altogether  ignore  the 
different    conditions  ;  we  overlook 
the   fact  that  if  such  institutions 
thrive  among  us  and  suit  us,  they 
do  so  by  what  may  be  called  the 
law  of  natural  selection,  or  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  if  such  terms 
can  be  applied  to  politics.     They 
did  not  come  to  us  ready-made  and 
complete,  but  proceeded  and  grew 
from  small  beginnings  to  meet  cer- 
tain wants  and  requirements  ;  they 
struggled    into    existence    amidst 
the   wars    of    classes;    they  were 
wrested  bit  by  bit  from  their  rulers 
by  the  people,  not  given  as  a  free 
gifb.       They    grew    upwards    and 
have  their  roots  in  the  hearts  of 
the  masses,  they  did  not  come  by 
order  from  above.     In  introdacing 
ihem  into  India  all  the  conditions 
of  success  are  wanting.  There  is  no 
lesson  which  history  teaches  more 
plainly  than  this — ^that  reforms  im- 
posed upon  a  people  in  the  way  in- 
dicated above  do  not  last ;  they  do 
not  meet  any  recognised  wants  or 
wishes  of  the  people ;  they  only  last 
as  long  as  they  are  supported  from 
above,   they   have    no    substantial 
foundation.  The  object  of  our  Indian 
rulers  and  reformers  is  to  edncate 
the  people  in  self-government,  and 
to  create  what  they  greatly  desider- 
ate—a public  opinion ;  a  very  land- 
able    ambition,  but  one    infinitely 
more  likely  to  be  retarded  than  ad- 
vanced by  premature  attempts.  It  is 
a  moot  question  whether  our  Asiatic 
fellow-subjects  will  ever  be  suited 
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for  the  same  kind  of  inBtitations 
that  suit  UB  ;  but  certainly  there  is 
no  Bnrer  method  of  creating  a  re- 
pugnance for  them  than  by  dang« 
tang  meaningless  counterfeits  before 
their  eyes,  and  creating  a  spurious 
public  opinion  by  artificial  and  fac- 
titious stimulants.  There  is  a  very 
real  public  opinion  in  India,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  evoked  by  our  super- 
ficial  system  of  English  education 
or  by  mushroom  municipalities. 
Our  whole  system  of  government  in 
India  is  essentially  unsound.  It  is 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  unresfc. 
Our  energy  will  not  allow  us  to 
await  the  slow  but  sure  and  healthy 
development  which  must  follow  in 
the  wake  of  a  strong,  a  just  and 
orderly  government.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things  changes  are  taking 
place  quite  rapidly  enough  without 
any  impetus  from  us.  Superficial  ob- 
servers may  anticipate  with  eager- 
ness ibe  rapid  disruption  of  social 
and  religious  customs,  the  destruc- 
tionof  caste  and  thedecay  of  past  tra- 
ditions ;  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  more  deeply  will  hope  that 
aU  such  changes  may  be  gradual  and 
slow;  that  institutions  which  have 
held  togetiier  the  framework  of 
society  through  centuries  of  reli- 
gious and  political  convulsions  may 
not  fall  until  something  has  been 
built  up  to  replace  them.  To  be 
sound  and  healthy  both  processes 
must  not  be  too  rapid.  The  new 
institutions,  to  be  lasting,  must  be 
plants  of  indigenous  grow^th,  not 
costly  exotics  reared  by  artificial 
means.  The  present  system  of  go- 
vernment tends  to  unwisely  ac- 
celerate the  dissolution  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  but  has  not  the 
power  to  create  or  consolidate  any- 
thing solid  or  permanent  to  replace 
them. 

The  system  of  English  education 
in  India,  judged  by  any  fair  test, 
must  be  pronounced  a  costly  failure. 
Its  results  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
shoals  of  showy,  weedy,  superfi- 
cially educated  youths,  who,  as  a 


general  rule,  turn  out  indolent,  dis- 
sipated men.  They  abandon  all 
prejudices  of  caste,  and  with  them 
but  too  frequently  all  notions  of 
self-restraint  and  self-respect.  They 
ape  our  manners  with  ludicrous 
effect,  and  emulate  our  vices  with 
decided  success.  To  evoke  a  pre« 
cocious  intelligence  which  never 
keeps  its  promise,  and  to  quench 
every  spark  of  native  originality 
and  manliness,  seem  to  be  the 
general  result  of  our  English  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  pliable, 
plastic,  receptive  Baboo  of  Bengal 
eagerly  avails  himself  of  this  system, 
partly  from  a  servile  wish  to  please 
the  Sahib  Loge^  and  partly  from  a 
desire  to  obtain  a  GK>vemment 
appointment,  the  position  which 
nature  seems  to  have  specially  fitted 
him  for.  Politically  these  people 
are  ciphers,  and  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  No  amount  of  sharp- 
ness and  intelligence  can  c6mpen- 
sate  for  the  want  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical courage.  If  we  left  India 
to-morrow,  these  men  would  be  soon 
sittinginthe  offices  of  our  successors, 
and  doing  their  work  with  the  same 
pliancy  and  intelligence  with  which 
they  now  serve  us.  The  classes  whom 
it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should 
enlighten,  the  men  who  in  any  crisis 
would  come  to  the  front,  those  to 
whom  the  mass  of  the  people  look 
up,  and  who  would  become  leaders 
in  times  of  danger,  all  these  hold 
sullenly  aloof,  and  are  not  to  be 
coaxed  or  cajoled  into  acquiring  an 
alien  language  or  learning  an  alien 
literature.  Why  is  ihia  ?  Because, 
as  usual,  we  begin  at  the  wrong 
end.  Our  system  of  English  educa- 
tion is  premature  and  is  too  ambi- 
tious. It  has  utterly  failed  to  per- 
meate downwards,  or  to  have  any 
beneficial  effect  on  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Each  English  -  educated 
youth  represents  an  amount  of 
money  expended  for  which  we  get 
no  adequate  national  return.  The 
millions  we  have  spent  in  this  way 
would  have  been  much  better  applied 
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to  giving  a  wide-spread  elementary 
vernacular  education  to  the  masses. 
To  have  taught  the  Indian  ryot 
to  read  and  write  in  his  own  lan- 
guage would  have  done  more  to 
suppress  the  extortion  of  the  Ma- 
hajnn  and  the  oppression  of  the  Go- 
vernment Omlahy  to  dissipate  those 
native  prejudices  which  render  go- 
Yemment  iu  India  so  difficult,  and 
to  create  a  healthy  and  intelligent 
puhlic  opinion,  thsm  all  the  money 
we  have  spent  iu  erecting  English 
colleges,  founding  English  scholar- 
ships, and  producing  *  hot-house' 
B.A/s.  Compared  with  our  efforts 
to  force  English  education  on  the 
people,  we  have  done  very  little 
indeed  in  the  cause  of  vernacular 
education.  It  is  another  instance, 
if  one  were  required,  of  our  potency 
to  destroy — our  powerlessness  to 
create. 

Trial  by  jury  in  India  has  de- 
generated into  a  serio-comic  farce, 
with  a  painful  as  well  as  a  ludicrous 
side.  The  municipalities  which  we 
have  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
land,  with  some  vague,  indefinite 
hope  that  they  would  flourish  and 
take  root,  have  utterly  failed  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  formed  from 
them.  In  spite  of  the  tenderest 
official  fostering  and  care  they  do 
not  thrive.  The  people  with  the 
most  unaccountable  apathy  refase 
to  take  any  interest  in  these  little 
nominee  councils,  or  to  play  at  local 
self-government  to  gratify  their 
rulers.  They  are  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed rather  than  pleased  at  a 
system  of  government  which  pro- 
fesses to  educate  them  in  repre- 
sentative government,  allows  them 
to  have  a  press  in  which  they  can 
write  something  very  like  treason, 
but  blows  them  away  from  guns  the 
moment  they  practically  dispute 
our  authority  or  question  our  power. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  condemned 
as  hopelessly  retrograde  when  we 
assert  our  belief  that  the  country 
was  more  ably  governed,  and  more 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 


people,  in  the  time  of  the  East  India 
Company  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.     The  great  military  insurrec- 
tion which  terminated  the  Company's 
reign  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
The  men  who  formerly  administered 
our  Indian  government  came    ont 
young  and  unformed,  before   they 
had  become  deeply    imbued   "witfa 
English  prejudices,  or  afflicted  with 
any  mania  for  English  institatioxis 
or  any  undue  deference  for  English 
public  opinion.     Our  govemment 
was    then,    as  now,   a  despotism, 
tempered  only  by  that    spirit    of 
justice  and  rectitude  which  belong 
to  English  gentlemen — ^not    a   de- 
spotism    irresolute,     inconsistent, 
and  emasculated  by  incompatible 
tendencies  and  constitutional  crot- 
chetfi.     Under  the  Company's  rule 
the  attention  of  civil  servants  was 
not    diverted    or  their  policy    in- 
fluenced by  listening  to  the  echoes 
of  public  opinion  in  England.    Our 
IncUan  rulers  of  the  present  day  are 
nervously  anxious  to  know  what  is 
thought   of  their   measures    here. 
The  opinions  of   Manchester  and 
Exeter  Ball,   of  Radical  members 
and  Conservative  peers,  are  eagerly 
listened  to,   and  hence    follows  a 
policy  deficient  in  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  consistency  of  aim. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  cant  uttered 
in  connection  with  Indian  affairs. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  Englishmen 
should  thoroughly  realise  that  our 
government  in  India  is  a  pure 
despotism,  and  all  that  this  implies. 
Our  right  to  be  there  is  simply  that 
of  the  strongest.  Our  rule  in  India 
would  not  last  four-and-twenty 
hours  after  the  last  British  soldier 
was  withdrawn.  The  most  sanguine 
and  far-seeing  statesman  oannot 
foresee  a  time  when  it  would  be 
practicable  to  withdraw  from  the 
country  without  leaving  a  legacy 
of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  anarchy 
to  our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  And 
this  because  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
continent,  not  with  a  country";  with 
a  number  of  nationalities,  not  with 
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one.  The  history  of  Europe  proves 
conclusively  what  very  little  effect 
a  common  religion  and  a  common 
civilisation  have  in  eradicating 
deeply-rooted  national  antipathies ; 
infinitely  more  difficult  would  it  be 
to  reconcile  the  various  peoples 
under  our  sway  in  India,  where  the 
fanaticism  of  rival  faiths  is  added 
to  long-standing  national  enmities. 
It  is  nseless,  therefore,  to  mould  our 
gOTomment  and  legislation  with 
reference  to  improbable  contin- 
gencies in  the  dim  and  distant 
fature.  The  crying  need  of  India  at 
present  is  rest — ^rest  from  fanciful 
and  costly  reforms,  and  well-mean- 
ing but  rash  experiments.  Our 
policy  should  be  wisely  conservative; 
to  deal  tenderly  with  native  pre- 
judices ;  to  study  carefully  native 
wants  and  wishes;  when  changes 
are   necessary  to  introduce  them 


cautiously  and  gradually ;  to  resist 
the  growing  tendency  to  subvert 
and  upset,  under  the  name  of  im- 
provement; to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  personal  liberty  com- 
patible with  our  own  security ;  to 
maintain  law  and  order  witii  a  firm 
hand ;  to  give  a  character  of  per- 
manency to  the  spirit  of  our  rule, 
and  consistency  to  our  aims  and 
measures  ;  to  prevent  the  policy 
of  our  government  changing  with 
the  changes  of  governors  or  the 
exigencies  of  party  warfare ;  to 
enlighten  the  mass  of  the  people  by 
vernacular  education ;  to  maintain 
the  balance  between  income  and 
expenditure,  even  at  the  cost  of 
some  of  that  progress  which  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  of  that 
development  which  is  of  question- 
able utility.  These  are  the  true 
ftmctions  of  Government  in  India. 

S. 
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MR.  DIXON'S  HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS.^ 


THE  insfcalment  of  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon*s  History  of  Two  Qtieens 
already  published,  is  au  important 
contribution    to     the     history     of 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     It  is  less  an  account  of 
Katharine   of  Aragon    and    Anne 
Boleyn  than  a  conspectus  of  the 
state  of  Europe  during  the   reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     In  this 
fact    will,    in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  readers,   be  found  the 
special  merit  or  the  cardinal  defect 
of  a  book   which   will  seldom  be 
received  with  indifference,  but  will 
extort  warm  admiration  or  strong 
hostility.       Had    the    information 
supplied  concerning  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy  been  less  copious,  and  had 
more  been  said  about  the  personal 
history   and    character    of   Henry 
VII.,  the  chances  of  popularity  in 
England    would    have    been   aug- 
mented,  and  the  artistic  value  of 
the  whole  could  scarcely  have  been 
impaired.     How  far  such  a  course 
would  have  affected  the  synmietry 
of  the  work  can  scarcely,  however, 
be  told  until  the  whole  is  published, 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  judg^  if 
the  structure  is  in  keeping  with  the 
pediment.     Any  advantage  on  the 
«core  of  popularity  must  be  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  what 
is  most  novel  and  characteristic  in 
the  book,  and,  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  most  important  also. 
The  value  of  the  recent  classifica- 
tion and  calendaring  of  our  State 
Papers,  and  the  explorations  con- 
ducted at  Simancas  and  elsewhere 
in  Spain,  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  light  thrown  by  the 
documents  thus  rendered  accessible 
upon  the  relations  between  Spain 
and  England  at  the  time  when  the 
government  of  England  first  became 
sufficiently   settled   to  render    her 


alliance  a  matter  of  importance,  or 
indeed,  when  a  foreign  policy  more 
ambitious  or  more  distinct  than  a 
request  for  arms,  money,  or  asylum 
became  possible.      One  result,   ab- 
solutely inevitable,   of  recent   dis- 
coveries,   is,   that    the    history   of 
Spain  during  the    most    exciting 
portion  of  her  annals  will  have  to  be 
re- written.     The  light  supposed  to 
be  thrown  upon  Spanish  history  by 
such  chroniclers  as  Miguel  Carbonel, 
Hernando  del  Pulzar,  Alvar  (Jomez, 
Mariana,  Moret,  Aleson,  and  other 
Jesuit  writers,  is  proved  to  be  wholly 
misleading.     It  is,  indeed,  less  light 
than  mist,  in  which  most  objects 
are  concealed,  and  the  few  truths 
that  are  presented  assume  strange 
and  unfamiliar  aspects.    From  these 
writers  havebeen  drawn  the  materials 
out  of  which  was  framed  the  elaborate 
and  eloquent  eulogy  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  by  Prescott  and  all 
books  judged  heretofore  of  authority 
on    Spanish  affairs.      In  place   of 
monkish  chronicles  and  works,  every 
word  of  which  was  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Holy   Office,    the 
exact  evidence  is  now  supplied  of 
contemporary  documents:    the  in- 
structions  of   monarchs    to    their 
ambassadors;    the  private    letters 
they  wrote  to  their  children ;   par- 
ticulars of  the  rewards  they  paid  to 
ministers,  agents,  and  tools ;  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  contradicts  the 
evidence  of  so-called  history,  and 
exhibits  rulers,  not  in  the  light  and 
garb    in   which  they  have    posed 
themselves  for  future  generations, 
but  in  the  light   of  their    secret 
practices,  and  in  their  *  habits  as 
they  lived.'     What  wonder  if  under 
such  circumstances  the  appearance 
they    present    is     different  !      To 
believers  in  past  histories  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Mr.  Dixon  ap- 


>  History  of  Two  Qtteena,    L  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
Hepworth  Dixon.    2  vols.     Hurst  &  Blackett. 
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pears  guilty  of  something  like  irre- 
Terencein  the  view  he  has  expressed. 
*Time,  not  Corydon,'  however,  is 
responsible  for  their  dethronement. 
The  mirage  of  i^eir  merits  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  light  of  day. 

At  the  period  when  Spain  turned 
her  eyes  to  England,  and  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  saw,  in  marriage  rela- 
tions with  an  English  monarch,  a 
source  of  strength  and  a  means  of 
coonterbalancing  the  growing  in- 
fluence and  pretensions  of  France, 
the  state  of  Europe  was  peculiar  in 
more  than  one  respect.     The  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the     sixteenth     are 
noteworthy  as  the  period  when  the 
fight  against  feudalism  came  to  a 
head,  and    the    small    states    and 
principalities  with  which   Europe 
was  crammed  drew  together  or  were 
forced  into  slrong  kingdoms.      In 
England  a  prolonged  series  of  wars 
had  so  shattered  the  power    and 
estates  of  the  nobility  that  their 
influence  was  not  a  shadow  of  what 
it  had  formerly  been.     To  the  first 
summons  of  Henry  VII.  there  re- 
sponded one  duke,  nine  earls,  two 
viscounts,  and  fifteen  barons.     To 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  tur- 
bulent nobles  was  so  small    was 
largely  due  the  failure  of  allattempte 
to  disturb  the  security  of  the  throne 
of  Henry.     Had  the  insurrections 
which    the    reign  witnessed  been 
backed  by  the  old  powers  of  Nevills, 
Lovells,     Ferrars,     Zouches,     and 
Cliffords,  the  history  of  England 
would  have  been  widely  diflferent. 
For  the  rest,  the  pacification  of  a 
kingdom  which  sighed  for  repose, 
by  a  monarch  bent  on  peace^  was 
not  diflicult.      For  the  first  time, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YH.,  England 
and  Wales  came  under  the  peaceful 
domination  of  one  sovereign ;  and 
tiiough    Scotland  was  a  separate 
monarchy,    it  was   in    this    reign 
that  the  marriage  was  contracted 
from    which,     a     century     later, 


the  amicable  junction  of  the  two 
kingdoms    was    to    follow.       The 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
united  the  thrones  o£  Castile  and 
Aragon,  and  the  subsequent  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  and  conquest  of 
Navarre     brought    the    kingdom, 
apart    from    its    dependencies,   te 
something    rather  more  than    ite 
present  geographical  limite.  France, 
lacking    Burgundy    and    most    of 
what  now  constitute  her  eastern 
provinces,   had  regained  her    old 
shape,  rescued  from  English  occu- 
pation all  but  the  March  of  Calais, 
and  was,  after  a  short  sharp  com- 
bat for  the  possession  of  Brittany, 
the  last  of  the  great  feudal  depen- 
dencies maintaining  royal  state,  to 
obtain  by  marriage  a  province  which 
gave  it  a  western  seaboard  &om  Ca- 
lais to  the  Pyrenees.     The  German 
Empire,  soon  to  be  united  to  the 
Spanish,  had  widely  different  limits 
from  those  it  now  maintains,  and 
was  destined  to  undergo  a  series  of 
mutations.     In  these  Italy  also  was 
involved.      The  one  chance  for  the 
formation  of  a  supreme  native  state 
in  Italy  was  lost  when  the  power  of 
Venice  declined.     Eager  to  main- 
tain    his    possessions    in    Naples 
against  France,  the  sole  power  ca- 
pable of  seriously  menacing  them, 
Ferdinand  conceived    the  idea  of 
forming  a  strong  Cisalpine  state. 
His  scheme  was  worthy  of  the  most 
keen    witted    of     European    mo- 
narchs.     Austria,  strengthened  by 
the  Tyrol  and  united,  as  it  would 
probably  be,  with    Bohemia   and 
Hungary,  would  be  strong  enough 
for  its   task  of  guarding  eastern 
Europe  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Turk.     The  kingdom  of  Italy,  con- 
sisting   principsdly    of    provinces 
wrested  from  Venice,  and  extending 
in  a  broad  and  unbroken  line  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic, 
would  form  '  a  splendid  endowment 
for  a  younger  son  of  the  greatest 
fiamily  on  earth,'^  and  would  remain 


'  Bergenroth,  Calendar,  vol.  ii.  p.  zxrii.  Preface. 
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a  firm  ally  of  the  Empire  and  an 
insuperable  bd^rrier  against  French 
aggression.  How  profound  were 
these  views,  and  how  subtle  was 
the  policy  that  dictated  them,  time 
has  shoYm.  That  a  period  should 
arrive  in  which  a  *  divine  right  of 
nationalities '  should  combat  and 
overthrow  the  *  divine  right  of 
kings,'  and  when  provinces  held  by 
conquest  should  prove  sources  of 
wea^ess  instead  of  strength,  was 
a  matter  so  completely  beyond  pre- 
vision that  it  did  not  enter  into 
the  calculations  of  wiser  men  than 
Ferdinand. 

At  the  period  when  the  History 
before  us  commences  with  the 
birth  of  Katharine,  £ur(»>e  was  a 
seething  cauldron  out  of  which  em- 
pires had  to  be  drawn.  The  dead 
were  scarcely  buried  on  Bosworth 
field  ;  the  Moors  held  their  ground 
in  Oranada ;  Navarre  was  regarded 
with  greedy  eyes  by  Ferdinand, 
and  the  mouth  of  Charles  VIII. 
watered  for  Brittany.  None  could 
have  guessed,  when,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  December  1485,  Isabella, 
then  launching  from  Alexia  her 
bitterest  edicts  against  the  children 
of  light,  fainted  in  her  chair,  and, 
being  borne  into  her  room,  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  instead  of  the 
son  for  whom  she  and  her  husband 
longed,  that  the  infant  whose  first 
cry  had  startled  the  walls  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical sanctuary,  would  prove 
a  principal  agent  in  realising  the 
splendid  though  scarcely  seen  tri- 
umph of  Spain. 

The  weight  of  the  political  mo- 
tives which  led  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella to  seek  a  spouse  for  their 
daughter  Katharine  in  England, 
to  send  her  to  Lcmdon,  to  sanction 
her  prolonged  residence  as  a  widow 
in  England,  and  to  induce  her, 
nothing  loath,  to  tiirow  herself  at 
the  head  of  her  husband's  brother 
and  contract  a  marriage  which  no 


casuistry  could  separate  from  incest, 
is  only  to  be  felt  when  the  state  of 
politics  in  Europe  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. Mr.  Dixon  has  shown 
clearly  of  what  importance  it  was 
to  Ferdinand  to  have  an  ally  on  the 
frontier  of  France  opposed  to  his 
own,  who  should  aid  hnn  in  his  de- 
termination to  maintain  his  hold 
upon  Naples,  to  seize  upon  Navwrre, 
now  weakly  held  by  Jean  d'Albret, 
in  right  of  his  consort  Katharine, 
and  to  re-establish  himself  in  Rous- 
sillon,  and  Cerdagne,  now  in  pledge 
to  France  for  aid,  in  crushing  an 
insurrection  in  Catalonia.  France 
aJone  had  power  to  withstand  the 
projects  of  Ferdinand ;  and  England, 
not  yet  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  her 
French  provinces  and  still  hailing 
her  sovereigns  as  Kings  of  France, 
was  the  most  dangerous  enemy  she 
could  leave  behind  her  when  her 
forces  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Alps  or  Pyrenees. 

A  peaceable  man,  more  apt  to 
strive  after  consolidating  his  own 
scarce  assured  power,  and  affirming- 
his  not  uncontested  rights,  than 
to  meddle  with  fresh  wars,  Henry 
Vn.  was  not  blind  to  the  advan- 
tages of  an  alliance  with  Spain.  A 
pious  man,  whose  first  visit,  when 
after  his  conquest  he  entered  Lon- 
don in  a  close  chariot,  as  asserted 
by  Bacon,  and  rather  rashly  contra- 
dicted by  a  recent  authority,'  was 
to  St.  Paul's,  to  make  *  offertory  of 
his  standards  and  hear  a  Te  DennL 
in  honour  of  his  triumph,'  he  saw  in 
Ferdinand  a  soldier  of  the  Cross 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  heathen 
which  had  all  the  merit  of  a  Cm- 
sade.  The  first  king  in  England 
who  had  a  foreign  policy,  he  recog- 
nised in  his  proposed  ally  a  clear- 
ness of  iQsight  kindred  to  his  own. 
His  own  title  to  the  crown  of 
Enghmd,  bolster*  it  as  he  might  by 
Acte  o£  Paiiiament,  was  not  inde- 
feasible, and  an  alliance  with  the 


'  Astoria  Begia  Henrici  Septtmi,  a  Bernardo  Andrea  TholoeaU,    Edited  by  James 
Gaiidner.    1858. 
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puissant  sovereigns  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  conld  not  fail  to  strengthen 
his  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
jects. Most  of  all  he  appreciated 
with  characteristic  insight  the 
grandenr  of  the  future  of  Spain, 
seeing  in  it  a  power  which,  unlike 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  could  rise 
wi&out  menace  to  England.  These 
were  the  more  powerful  among'  the 
manj  reasons  that  made  him  meet 
half-way  the  advances  from  Spain, 
consent  to  the  betrothal  of  prince 
Arthur  to  Katharine,  while  both 
were  but  children,  and  expedite  by 
all  possible  means  the  marriage. 
For  this,  according  to  Hall,^  de- 
parting from  his  ordinary  and  most 
mercifol  practices,  he  put  to  death 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  claim 
to  the  crown  Ferdinand  regarded 
with  unconcealed  uneasiness.  Evi- 
dence of  his  anxiety  for  the  marriage 
is  abundant.  A  remarkable  letter 
toEIatharine  upon  her  arrival  in 
England  written  in  his  own  hand 
is  still  extant.  It  assures  her  '  Que 
bonnement  (ne)  scaurions  dire  ne 
ezprymer  le  grant  plaisir,  joye,  [et] 
consolacion  que  nous  en  avons  et 
espedalement  de  voir  vostre  noble 
presence,  ce  que  avons  souventeffoiz 
desire  et  80u[haite]  ;^  and  desires 
her :  *No[tffl  tenir]  et  reputer  do- 
resna[vant  c]ome  votre  bon  et 
a[frectionne]  pere,  aussi  familiere- 
ment  que  feriez  les  roy  et  royne 
[yos]  parens,  car  de  nostre  part 
nous  sommez  resoluez  et  del[iberez] 
de  vous  traitter,  recueiUir  et  favo* 
riser  comme  notre  p[ropre  et]  na- 
tareHefille,  et  en  aucune  maniere 
pins  ou  moins  cherem[ent]  que 
nnlz  de  noz  propres  et  naturels 
enfims.'^  To  understand  the  full 
significance  of  a  letter  like  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count   the     close    and    secretive 


nature  of  King  Henry — what  Mr. 
Brewer  calls  *  his  parsimonious  and 
almost  puritanical  reserve,'  his 
disinclination  to  expand,  and  that 
disregard  of  social  ties  and  instincts 
which  enabled  him  to  contemplate 
a  marriage  with  his  son's  widow, 
or  with  mad  Joanna  of  Castile.^ 
To  the  foregoing  estimate,  almost 
general  of  Henry,  may  be  added: 
that  though  leaning  to  peace,  he 
was  personally  brave,  and  disposed 
to  accept  a  reputation  for  bravery ; 
superstitious  as  Isabella  herself, 
though  fortunately  for  England  less 
fanatical,  parsimonious  and  orderly 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  own 
hand  is  appended  to  the  minutest 
expenses  of  his  reign,  and  that  his 
signature  still  exists  to  receipts  for 
interest  received  from  the  Queen 
for  money  advanced  her  for  her 
personal  needs.  Collecting  together 
these  facts,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  he  was  *  sparing  and  compas- 
sionate to  his  subjects,'^  and  that 
it  was  his  manner  '  to  send  the 
pardons  before  the  sword  rather 
than  after; '^  that  in  his  reign  tho 
merciful  statute  was  passed,  that  no 
one  should  in  future  be  attainted 
for  serving  a  de  facto  king  j*®  and 
that  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  humour  which,  if  not 
more  than  royal  in  extent,  was  at 
least  genuine  in  its  kind ;  Henry 
stands  before  us  a  man  worthy  in 
all  respects  to  be  noted,  and  with  a 
title  to  U  place  among  respectable 
if  not  distinguished  kings. 

With  the  arrival  of  Katharine* 
in  England,  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  work  likely  to  prove  of  most 
general  interest  commences.  The 
sixteenth  century  had  been  well  es- 
tablished before  the  Infieinta  ven# 
tured  on  to  English  soil.  The  mind 
of  King  Ferdinand  had  been  exer- 


*  Hall*8  Ckroniele^  edit.  1809,  p.  491. 

*  Letters  and  Pofpers  illustrative  of  the  Seigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henri/  VII,  Edited 
bjr  James  Gaiidner  (for  the  Master  of  the  Kolls).  1861.  Vol.  i.  p.  126.  The  letters 
it  brackets  are  conjecttixal  emendations  of  the  editor  where  the  MS.  is  imperfect. 

*  Rid.  pp.  127,  128.  »  Bacon,  Henry  VII,  •  Rid. 
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oised  by  the  report  of  pretenders  to 
the  throne,  and  the  security  of  his 
ally  in  his  possessions  was  not  such 
as  to  lead  the  careful  monarch  to 
precipitate  matters.  One  at  least 
of  the  many  claimants  for  the  throne 
of  Henry  had  found  supporters  of 
no  ordinary  influence.  Perkin  War- 
beck  was  a  rival  whom  no  monarch 
could  afford  to  despise.  Had  a  sove- 
reign less  prudent  than  Henry  occu- 
pied the  throne,  the  man  whom 
emperors  and  kings  accepted  as 
the  Duke  of  York,  whose  tale  of  his 
escape  from  the  supposed  murder 
in  the  Tower  won  general  credit, 
and  to  whom  the  King  of  Scotland 
gave  in  marriage  his  near  kins- 
woman, would  probably  have  given 
him  more  than  one  shrewd  fight  to 
maintain  his  ground.  Mr.  Dixon 
is  not  confident  that  Perkin  War- 
beck  was  an  impostor.  The  Perkin 
mystery  is  one  of  those  problems  to- 
wards the  solution  of  which  modem 
researches  have  as  yet  done  little. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  at  least  sure  that  his 
asseverations  were  credited  by  Isa- 
bella, basing  his  conclusion  upon  the 
fieust,  that  the  Queen  included  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  York  among  the 
personages  exclusively  of  royal  birth, 
whom  she  mentions  in  a  secret 
paper  recently  discovered  at  Siman- 
cas,  and  written  in  a  cipher  ike  key 
to  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth.  The  possible  legitimacy  of 
the  claims  of  el  de  Ayorque,  as  Isa- 
bella called  him,  was  of  Httle  conse- 
quence 80  soon  as  his  attempts  were 
defeated.  With  the  extinction  of 
this  menace  to  the  fortunesof  Henry, 
the  belief  of  the  Spanish  monarchs 
in  the  star  of  their  ally  revived,  and 
the  negotiations  long  pending  were 
pushed  with  extra  warmth. 

On  a  *  bright  October  afternoon,' 
in  1 50 1,  Katharine  of  Aragon 
landed  at  Plymouth.  The  chapters 
in  which  Mr.  Dixon  describes  her 
debarkation  and  her  march  to  Lon- 
don are  the  most  graphic  in  the 
two  volumes.  One  sees  distinctly 
the    closely    draped    figure,  weak 


with  incessant  battling  with  the 
waves  during  one  of  the  most  pro- 
longed and  adventurous  journeys 
ever  experienced  by  maiden  royal 
or  simple,  saiHng  to  join  her  lover. 
The  absence  of  state  which  had 
marked  her  passage  through  Spain, 
the  lodgings  at  wayside  inns,  and 
the  subsequent  agonies  of  the  sea 
voyage  were  forgotten  in  the  wel- 
come awarded  her  in  England. 
Three  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
English  nature  was  very  mnch 
what  it  now  is,  and  the  greeting 
given  to  the  blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked 
Spaniard  was  as  gallant  and  as  warm 
as  that  modem  days  have  furnished 
a  Princess  arriving  for  a  like  purpose 
from  the  opposite  extremity  of  Eu- 
rope. More  reason  than  ordinarily 
exists  for  the  clamour  of  a  mob 
might  be  found  te  justify  their  de- 
monstrations. Katharine  was  not 
only  a  young  and  attractive  woman, 
she  came  te  strengthen  the  claim  of 
the  Crown  over  the  people;  and  her 
descent  from  Catherine  of  I^caster, 
sufficiently  testified  by  her  appear- 
ance, reconciled,  as  was  likely,  some 
who  had  till  now  held  aloof  iix>m 
the  union,  and  gave  her  the  character 
of  a  peace-maker.  The  delight  of  the 
young  girl  at  this  reception,  so  unlike 
her  chilling  progress  through  Spain, 
the  rapture  of  freedom  she  felt  as 
the  soft  winds  blew  on  her  across 
the  eicpanse  of  downs,  the  regist-ered 
vow  never  to  return  to  the  gilded 
fetters  and  quick-following  intaigues 
of  Spanish  life,  the  ready  pa^on 
accorded  to  the  bluff,  if  vicarious, 
wooing  of  Henry,  not  to  be  tram- 
melled in  his  own  dominions  by 
laws  of  Spanish  etiquette,  and  the 
improvised  dance  which  followed 
the  troth-pliffht,  are  brought  by  the 
latest  chromcler  vividly  before  the 
reader. 

Nuptials  followed  quickly  upon 
betrothal,  and  the  month  of  No- 
vember saw  the  marriage  ceremony. 
In  the  procession  through  the  city, 
Katharine,  in  her  attire  of  silk  and 
gold,  and  her  round  hat;  and  the 
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maids  of  honoar,  not  daring  to 
mount  jennets,  and  preferring  a  safer 
seat  upon  the  backs  of  mules,  form 
the  central  figures.  Then  follows 
a  wedding  scene  the  splendour  of 
which  recalls  the  mournful  and 
suggestive  lines  subsequently  writ- 
ten upon  a  like  occasion  : 

The  virgin  quire  for  her  request 
The  god  that  sits  at  marriage  feast ; 
He  at  their  inyoking  came, 
But  with  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame ; 
And  in  bis  garland  as  he  stood, 
Ye  might  discern  a  cypress  bud. 

Before  the  winter  was  well  spent 
and  the  April  flowers  had  time  to 
blow,  the  royal  bride  was  a' widow, 
and  the  high  hopes  built  upon  the 
alliance  of  the  Mngdoms  of  Spain 
andEngland  seemed  defeated.  When 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Arthur 
reached  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella were  stirred  to  immediate 
action.  There  was  no  more  ques- 
tion now  of  haggling  about  terms, 
and  whether  the  value  of  the  plate 
of  the  princess  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  her  dowry.  The 
Spanish  agent,  Estrada,  was  in- 
structed, in  a  public  document  in- 
tended as  a  blind,  to  demand  the 
return  of  Katharine  and  her  dower 
to  Spain.  A  second  despatch,  which 
was  to  be  shown  privately  to  Henry, 
proposed  a  new  league  of  the  sove- 
reigns to  be  cemented  by  a  match 
between  the  widow  and  her  brother- 
in-law  Henry,  the  king's  second 
son.  It  is  now  clear  that  <he  pro- 
posals for  the  unholy  marriage 
which  subsequently  gave  Queen 
Mary  to  the  English  throne  came 
first  from  Spain.  If  other  and  more 
direct  evidence  were  wanting,  the 
whole  has  the  stamp  of  Ferdinand's 
uncompromising  diplomacy  and  Isa- 
bella's tortuous  and  accommodating 
religion.  Wholly  unedifying  in 
their  nature,  though  curious  as 
showing  the  means  by  which 
Spanish  diplomacy  wriggled  to  its 
ends,  and  interesting  as  presenting 
a  duel  between  the  two  keenest 
intellects  among  the  crowned  heads 


of  Europe,  are  the  negotiations 
which  prefaced  the  marriage  of 
Henry  Till,  with  his  brother's 
bride.  In  an  age  when  the  power 
of  the  Pope  to  dispense  with  vows 
of  utmost  solemnity  was  unques- 
tioned, and  when  the  intermarriages 
in  royal  families  extended  through 
most  conceivable  compUcations,  a 
measure  such  as  was  proposed  by 
Spain  was  diflBcult  to  carry  into 
effect.  The  public  sense  was  likely 
to  be  shocked  by  it,  and  the  most 
complaisant  of  priests  mast  hesitate 
and  count  the  cost  before  giving  it 
his  sanction.  That  the  delay  and 
hesitation  of  Henry  VII.  which  post- 
poned during  his  lifetime  an  ar- 
rangement thrust  constantly  upon 
him,  were  due  to  squeamishness  of 
conscience  can  scarcely  be  credited 
when  we  see  the  king  in  his  widow- 
hood capable  of  courting  Katharine 
for  himself.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Estrada,  who  however 
would  be  apt  enough  to  construe  in 
a  sense  most  favourable  to  his  own 
wishes  a  reserve  so  absolute  as  was 
maintained  by  the  King,  Henry 
was  secretly  favourable  to  the 
match  between  Katharine  and  Prince 
Henry.  On  this  hint,  Isabella,  into 
whose  hands  the  conduct  of  this 
affair  had  devolved  while  her  hus- 
band prosecuted  his  warlike  schemes, 
acted  with  feminine  cunning,  in- 
structing her  envoy  to  lay  on  the 
King  the  blame  of  originating  the 
act.  How  successful  she  has  been 
in  this  attempt  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  writers  upon  the  subject, 
one  and  all,  still  speak  as  if  the 
scheme  of  a  second  marriage  had 
originated  with  Henry.  Few  re- 
versals of  the  verdict  of  posterity 
are  more  important  than  that  ren- 
dered  inevitable  by  recently  dis- 
covered evidence,  that  to  Isabella 
belongs  the  conception  of  this  mar- 
riage, that  Spanish  influence  was 
always  exercised  to  promote  it,  and 
that  Henry,  while  he  dared  not 
refuse,  strove  at  least  to  *  dull  device 
by  coldness  and  delay.' 
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Strange  to  say,  Isabella,  to  whom 
the  marriage  between  her  widowed 
daughter  and  Prince  Henry  so 
strongly  commended  itself  was 
horrified  when  mention  was  made 
of  the  substitution  of  the  Eling  for 
his  son.  To  outsiders  both  mar- 
riages appear  alike  incestuous. 
Isabella,  from  whom  the  suggestion 
for  the  first  had  sprang,  could  see 
harm  in  the  second  only,  which  she 
pronounced  *  an  abomination  of  the 
lowest  kind.'  *So  vile  a  thing,* 
she  wrote,  *was  never  seen!  So 
gross  a  word  ofiends  our  ears ! ' 
Subsequently  she  said,  with  what 
looks  almost  like  ingenuousness, 
*  Why,  if  this  notion  gets  abroad, 
it  will  prevent  the  treaty  for  a 
union  of  oar  daughter  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.'  The  plan  for  the 
monstrous  marriage  between  Henry 
VII.  and  Katharine  was  abandoned. 
To  whom  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
union  is  due  is  not  clear.  Isabella's 
attempts  to  further  the  marriage 
originally  proposed  remained  unre- 
mitting. Her  letters  of  the  subse- 
<[uentyear,  1503,  to  Estrada  contain 
such  passages  as  *  You  shall  con- 
trive by  all  the  ways  and  means 
within  your  reach  to  get  the  be- 
trothal of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
settled :'  *  You  must  set  about  your 
special  business,  that  of  getting 
Katharine  lawftilly  contracted  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  * ;  and  *  We  com- 
mand you,  by  all  ways  and  means 
that  you  can  use,  to  endeavour  to 
have  the  actual  betrothal  concluded 
without  delay.'  PoHtical  events 
lent  strength  to  the  pressure,  now 
not  far  from  absolute  menace,  put 
upon  Henry  by  his  Spanish  al- 
lies ;  and  the  King  at  length  con- 
sented that  a  council  should  be 
held  to  decide  on  the  course  to  be 
taken.  The  commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  Estrada  on  the  one  part  and 
Fox,  Warham  and  Barons  on  the 
other,  met  at  Richmond,  and  decided 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Rome.  A 
form  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  Ferdinand  for  signature. 


Throughout  these,  proceedings 
Henry  appears  to  have  been  moved 
by  the  conviction  that  Rome  must 
of  necessity  reject  a  demand  which 
was  beyond  its  power  to  grant.  This 
was  the  view  of  Warham,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  greatest  lawyer  of  the 
time,  the  man  whom  Erasmus  de- 
scribed as  'profoundly  versed  in  both 
civil  and  canon  law.'  Due  allowance, 
however,  had  not  been  made  for 
the  persistence  and  the  influence  of 
Spain.  Before  the  articles  agreed 
upon  by  the  commissioners  had 
been  signed,  Francisco  de  Rojas, 
the  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  to  the 
Pope,  was  pressing  for  a  bull  to 
permit  the  marriage.  A  Pope  like 
Alexander  VI.  was  not  likely  to 
prove  squeamish  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Before,  however,  he  could 
oblige  a  monarch  whose  party  he 
constantly  espoused,  Alexander  was 
dead.  The  three  weeks  during 
which  Pius  HI.  filled  the  papacy 
offered  no  opportunity  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter. 

Julius  n.jwho  succeeded  him,  was 
pledged  almost  as  a  condition  of 
his  obtaining  the  papacy  to  further 
the  wishes  of  Spain.  Time  dragged 
on,  however,  and  nothing  was  done. 
One  excuse  after  another  was'  put 
forward  for  inaction.  It  was  dis- 
covered at  length  that  the  draft 
was  faulty,  and  it  was  sent  back  to 
be  amended.  Ere  the  fresh  papers 
had  been  signed  by  Henry  another 
year  had  elapsed.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment had  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs  to  obtain  the  signature 
relaxed.  Each  kind  of  pressure  was 
in  turn  applied ;  cajolery  at  length 
succeeded  where  menace  had  &iled. 
Feeling  her  death  approaching,  Isa- 
bella wrote  a  letter  of  earnest  sup- 
plication to  the  Pope  to  sign  the 
draft,  that  her  heart  might  be  glad- 
dened, ere  she  died,  with  knowledge 
that  her  chief  desire  on  earth  would 
some  day  be  frdfiUed.  To  the  tears 
and  prayers  of  Isabella  Julias 
yielded,  and  the  comforting  assur- 
ance that  the  draft  was  signed  was 
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forwarded  to  the  dying  Queen.  A 
fiirther  petition,  that  she  might  be 
permitted  once  to  see  the  signature, 
was  then  advanced.  The  roya2 
hononx  was  pledged  that,  if  this 
last  request  was  conceded,  no  eye 
except  her  own,  now  glazing  with 
death,  should  behold,  the  paper. 
Once  more  Julius  proved  acces- 
sible,  and  the  draft  was  sent. 
No  sooner  was  it  received  than 
Isabella  felt  with  triumph  the  game 
was  won.  No  thought  of  her 
treachery  to  the  Pope  disturbed 
her  joy.  The  signature  was  shown 
to  her  •secretaries  and  council  and 
*  the  chiefs  of  all  the  orders  in  her 
lealnau'  A  proclamation  was  issued 
to  the  subjects  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns announcing  the  marine  of 
Katharine  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  copy  of  the  bull  was  sent  to 
England.  This  deed  of  supreme 
treachery  was  the  last  public  act  of 
the  Queen. 

At  this  point  the  prize  for  which 
Spain  had  so  long  angled  seemed 
in  her  grasp.  One  card  remained 
to  Henry  to  play,  and  he  played  it. 
The  Prince  was  under  age  when  the 
betrothal  took  place,  and  could 
therefore  not  bind  himself.  His 
first  act  on  attaining  his  fourteenth 
year  was  to  refuse  a  ratification  of 
the  contract.  During  the  five  re- 
maining years  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
ViL,  Katharine  remained  in  Eng- 
land, at  Durham  House  for  the 
most  part.  Her  position  was  almost 
as  forlorn  as  that^  she  was  hereafter 
to  know,  when  the  wish  of  her 
heart  had  been  granted,  and  the 
fruits  of  love  had  turned  to  ashes  in 
her  month.  Sick  physically  and 
mentally,  surrounded  by  intjngues, 
with  none  to  whom  she  could  turn 
with  trust,  yet  preferring  a  life  thus 
utterly  desolate,  toaretrma  to  Spain 
to  be  sacrificed  like  her  sister  Juana 
to  her  father's  uncompromising 
ambition,  Katharine  remained  till 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.  gave  her 
a  fresh  hope.  Before  ^e  news 
of    that    event     reached    Spain, 


Ferdinand  had  recommenced  his 
industrious  plottings  in  behalf  of 
the  marriage.  What  his  ambassa- 
dors feuled  to  do  for  Elatharine, 
Katharine  seems  to  have  done  for 
herself.  A  woman  now,  tried  and 
experienced  in  things  outside  the 
knowledgeof theecdesiastics  around 
her,  and  moved  by  a  genuine  love 
for  the  handsome  young  monarch, 
Elatharine  took  upon  herself  the 
conduct  of  her  own  affairs.  She 
was  at  the  age  best  suited  to 
captivate  a  boyish  lover,  and  her 
gifts  and  graces  were  of  a  kind  to 
inflame  imagination.  What  means 
were  taken  can  only  be  guessed. 
Nona  witnessed  the  conferences  of 
the  lovers,  for  such  they  speedily 
became,  none  knew  what  verbs 
wfflpe  construed  when  the  impetuous 
King  perfected  his  knowledge  of 
Castilian  by  lessons  &om  the  lips 
of  Katharine.  What  we  know  is 
that,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  in  the 
year  that  saw  the  death  of  Henry 
VII.,  Henry  VHI.  was  privately 
married  at  Greenwich  to  Katharine. 
The  long  intrigues  of  Spain  were 
thus  at  length  successful.  A  week 
later  the  Queen  was  crowned,  and 
the  marriage  that  was  to  end  in 
divorcing  England  from  Rome,  was 
greeted  with  masque  and  dance  and 
every  form  of  festivitv.  With  the 
coronation  of  Katharme,  the  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Dixon's  work  now 
given  concludes. 

An  important  consequence  of  its 
publication  is,  as  has  been  said, 
that  once  and  for  ever,  Henry  VIL 
is  acquitted  of  the  responsibHity  of 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  and 
Katharine.  From  Spain  came  the 
first  hint  of  the  union.  For  it 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  plotted  with 
persistence,  ingenuiiy,  and  fertility 
of  invention  andresource,  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  land  that  gave 
to  Europe  the  comedy  of  intr^ue. 
To  accomplish  it  they  coaxed, 
caressed,  and  menaced  in  turns; 
now  deceiving  with  honeyed  words 
the  Pope,  now  working  on  the  fears 
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and  now  on  the  ayarice  of  Henry.  A 
boy's  passion  gave  at  length  what 
caution  had  withheld,  and  the  answer 
to  Ferdinand's  prayers,  like  the  re- 
sponse to  many  a  petition,  came 
unexpectedly,  and  as  a  surprise. 

If  m  this  struggle  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  do  not  exhibit  themselves 
in  a  favourable  light,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  general  conduct  of 
either  to  plead  lor  a  reversal  of  the 
verdict  the  reader  is  likely  to  pro- 
nounce. That  the  reputation  of 
both  should  have  endured  so  long, 
proves  how  much  chance  has  had 
to  do  with  the  bestowal  of  awards, 
and  how  much  of  history  has  to  be 
rewritten.  Dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  the  conquest  of  Gh*anada,  and 
the  fact  that  while  Mohammedanism 
was  beating  at  the  eastern  portals 
of  Europe,  it  was  driven  from  its 
hold  in  Spain,  and  assaulted  even 
in  its  Aj&ican  strongholds,  and 
blinded  by  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  the  general  development  of 
Spanish  strength,  enterprise  and 
splendour,  the  eyes  of  men  have 
failed  to  see  the  treachery,  cruelty, 
and  baseness  that  form  the  back- 
ground to  the  picture.  This  back- 
ground Mr.  Dixon  has  brought 
into  view.  Taking  us  behind  the 
scenes,  he  shows  its  mechanism.  We 
see  the  *  pulse  of  the  machine,'  and 
contemplate  the  tortuous  and  muddy 
paths  through  which  the  monarchs 
waded  to  success.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
first  indeed  read  the  history  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  aright. 
Their  written  instructions  attest 
what  was  their  action  in  the  matter 
of  the  marriage  between  Katharine 
and  the  two  English  princes,  what 
their  behaviour  to  the  head  of  the 
Church,  who  leaned  upon  them  as 
his  chief  supporters  and  allies. 
Writers  like  Graetz,  Lindo,  Blay- 
serling,  and  Amador  de  Los  Bios 
have  shown  what  mingled  cruelty 
and  avarice  distinguished  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews.  The  opening  of 
the  Simancas  archives,  and  the 
researches  of  Don  Guyangos,  com- 


plete the  information.  From  all 
quarters  light  has  of  late  brokend 
upon  the  times  in  question.  Tbifll 
light  Mr.  Dixon  has  with  sapremo 
industry  focused,  and  beneath  it 
the  unsubstantial  &bric  of  the  great« 
ness  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  haa 
melted  away. 

In  its  description  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics 
through  the  length  and  breadth  olj 
Spain,  Mr.  Dixon's  work  is  foil  of! 
suggestion.  The  gradual  estab*: 
lishment  of  the  Holy  Office  at  Seville 
first,  then  in  Cordova,  Villa  Real,! 
Jaeu,  and  Yalladolid ;  its  gradual 
extension  to  Aragon,  and  the  meana 
by  which  it  obtained  entrance  into 
this  stronghold  of 'light,'  are  sharply 
and  forcibly  depict^.  For  a  while 
the  opposition  of  enlightemnent 
seemed  as  if  it  were  destined  to 
triumph  over  its  foes.  The  attack, 
however,  was  resolute,  and  the  de- 
fence wavering.  In  the  camp  of 
the  children  of  light  there  was 
neither  unity  of  purpose  nor  pre- 
paration, while  their  enemies  were 
firm  in  purpose,  and  unscrupulous 
in  the  means  they  employed.  The 
same  divisions  that  were  subse- 
quently to  facilitate  the  conquest  of 
Giunada,  and  enable  Ferdinand  to 
drive  the  Crescent  from  its  last  hold 
in  Spain,  served  now  to  aid  the 
ministers  of  Isabella  in  their  inroads 
upon  freedom  in  Aragon.  Vainly 
the  inhabitants  of  Aragon  pleaded 
their  ancient  laws  and  charters. 
Such  men  as  Arbues  and  Inglar 
saw  nothing  but  the  end  for  which 
they  strove,  and  Ferdinand  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  stood  aloof,  and 
left  the  reins  of  management  to  his 
Queen,  whose  full  authority  they 
had.  When  the  Aragoneee  saw  the 
King  false  to  his  oath,and  witnessed 
the  lighting  of  the  first  pile  in  Sara- 
gossa,  they  broke  forth  in  a  vehe- 
ment  and  ill-disciplined  rage,  which 
secured  their  ultimate  defeat.  Ar- 
bues, the  principal  agent  of  the 
Queen,  was  slain  in  the  cathedraL 
The  frantic  blow  once  struck,  the 
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insurgents,  frightened  at  their  own 
violence,  pansed  awhile  to  watch  its 
effect.  Before  any  overt  sign 
had  been  given  by  Ferdinand, 
they  had  lost  heart.  While  the 
leaders  of  the  new  learning  were 
taking  to  flight,  the  mobs  of  the 
cities,  stimulated  by  the  monks, 
rose  and  sacked  their  houses,  and 
followed  them  with  clamorous  de- 
mands for  vengeance.  Had  Ferdi- 
nand seen  no  political  gain  from 
this  situation,  he  would  probably 
have  pardoned  an  action  which, 
peraoiwdly,  could  scarcely  have  been 
distasteful  to  him.  He  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  value  of  a  movement 
like  that  of  this  new  learning,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  combat 
the  overweening  pretensions  of  the 
Church ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  Jews  and  the  friends  of 
Hght  were  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  trustworthy  of  his  subjects. 
A  double  motive  induced  him  to 
withhold  his  protection  from  those 
who  had  supposed  themselves  sure 
of  his  support.  He  wanted  money 
and  power.  Far  more  prosaic  than 
the  sovereigns  of  later  days,  who 
developed  into  tyrants  through  their 
belief  in  their  own  divinely-ap- 
pomted  powers,  Ferdinand  cared 
for  substance  more  than  shadow. 
Money  was  necessary  to  him  to 
conduct  the  conquest  of  the  Cali- 
phate, and  money  was  the  most  un- 
attainable of  commodities.  Each 
successive  persecution  of  the  In- 
quisition poured  into  his  treasury  a 
portion  of  the  penalty  exacted  from 
the  tortured  victims,  and  the  plea- 
sant sound  of  coin  dropping  into  the  • 
exchequer  rendered  him  wholly  deaf 
to  the  groans  of  those  from*whom  it 
was  wrung.  The  power  of  Ferdinand 
over  his  own  dominions  was  in  some 
^pects  more  nominal  than  real. 
In  the  northern  provinces  the  sway 
of  tiie  King  was  so  limited  by  pacts 
&nd  charters  that  the  enforcement 
of  a  royal  mandate  opposed  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  was  a  thing 
undreamed  of.     In  the  course  his 


spouse  had  adopted,  and  in  the  per- 
secution of  the  nobles  which  the  In- 
quisition had  commenced,  Ferdi- 
nand saw  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
supremacy  for  which  he  had  lusted. 
He  gave  the  Inquisition  its  way. 
There  was  no  need  for  active  inter- 
ference. He  had  simply  to  hold 
his  peace,  and  the  priests  and  the 
mob  would  do  the  work.  The 
motto  of  the  Inquisition  was 
*  Thorough.*  When  it  suspended  its 
labours,  Ferdinand  found  little  for 
his  own  hands  to  do,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  empire  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  was  absolute. 

This  re-commencement  of  perse- 
cution at  a  time  when  liberalism  had 
made  so  great  an  advance,  and  when 
the  light  of  enquiry  had  spread  over 
Europe,  was  doubtless  a  means  of 
preparing  men's  minds  for  the  refor- 
mation of  fiuth  then  quickly  to 
follow.  In  nothing  is  Mr.  Dixon's 
work  more  valuable  than  in  the 
information  it  supplies  as  to  the 
dissemination  of  enlightenment 
which  prefaced  the  great  intellectual 
movement  of  the  Reformation. 
Throughout  his  volume  we  see  the 
alienation  of  the  intelligent  classes 
from  the  clergy,  and  the  exercise  by 
the  lower  classes  themselves  of  a 
right  of  judgment  totally  antagonis- 
tic to  the  assumptions  of  priestcraft. 
A  centuryhad  elapsed  since  Chaucer 
had  ridiculed  the  monks  in  England, 
and  the  discovery  of  printing  and 
the  establishment  of  printing 
presses  in  the  principal  towns  S^ 
Europe  had  spread  such  a  flood  of 
light  over  the  world  that  a  return 
of  original  darkness  seemed  scarcely 
to  be  apprehended.  In  the  in- 
tellectual movement  of  the  time 
Spain  had  hitherto  taken  the  lead. 
That  she  should  have  done  so  was 
indeed  a  natural  result  of  the  posi- 
tion, intellectual  and  political,  which 
she  held  among  nations. 

Those  who  hold  that  persecution 
is  of  no  avail  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  truth,  can  bring  abundant  evi- 
dence in   support  of   their  views. 
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Iiiglit,  freedom,  and  intelligence 
h&YB  advanced  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
made  to  arrest  them.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose  that  per- 
aecntion  is  not  a  teniblj  potent 
ireapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
know  how  to  wield  it.  Like  many 
other  noxious  things,  when  applied 
an  small  doses,  it  is  a  stimulant,  but 
when  largely  administered,  it  is  fatal. 
How  deadly  it  may  prove,  let  the 
history  of  Spain  attest.  Slowly 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  kmgdom  stalked  the  Inquisition, 
like  some  miasm  it  swept  over  the 
empire,  from  city  to  ciiy,  and  light 
and  intelligence  disiqipeared  before 
it.  Those  whom  it  did  not  slay  it 
banished,  and  when  its  labours  were 
over,  ^  darkness  rested  on  the  land.' 
When  the  trumpet  call  of  the  Refor- 
mation sounded,  and  Germany  and 
England,  France  and  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway 
shook  to  their  centres,  Spain  lay 
prostrate  and  torpid.  The  life  had 
been  trampled  out  of  her,  and  her 
grace  and  glory  were  dead. 

It  is  a  curious  question  suggested 
by  this  portion  of  Mr.  Dixon's  book 
— aportionwhich,briefasitis,isfoll 
of  pregnant  illustration  and  subtle 
insight — ^what  would  have  been 
the  future  of  Europe  had  the  Refor- 
mation come,  as  in  ordinary  course 
seamed  probable,  from  Spain  and 
not  from  Germany.  Had  Isabella's 
death  occurred  a  dozen  years  earlier, 
had  Ferdinand,  finding  some  other 
way  of  filling  his  coffers  than 
that  of  emptying  into  them  the 
money  which  itie  Jew  yielded  with 
his  dying  gasp,  interfered  to  check 
the  slaughter  of  Saragossa,  Spain 
would,  most  probably,  have  given 
Europe  the  gift  of  intellectual  free- 
<dom.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  such  a  gift  coming  from  such 
a  quarter  would  have  obtained  in 
Southern  Europe  a  welcome  that 
Northern  teaching  has  never  found? 
The  extent  to  which  intermarriage 


with  Jews  had  been  carried  in  Spain 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that 
three  secretaries  to  the  Queen, 
most  of  the  lay  professors  of  the 
Universities,  more  than  one  power- 
ful ecclesiastic,  and  some  of  the 
highest  nobles  of  the  land  were  of 
Jewish  descent  One  and  all  of 
these  men  were  friends  of  light. 
When  to  the  influence  of  Jewish 
teaching  we  add  the  intercourse  of 
the  Spaniard  with  the  Moor,  his 
preceptor  in  science,  in  poetry,  and 
in  knightly  courtesy,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  the  reformation  which 
Spain  was  bound  to  give  would 
have  had  a  warmth  of  colour  and  a 
depth  of  feeling  not  to  be  found  in 
Northern  schools.  The  joyless  Pro- 
testantism of  Germany  and  England 
has  never  won  its  way  with  the 
I^tin  races.  Now,  when  Protes- 
tantism itself  is  on  its  trial,  and 
when  the  old  feuds  between  schools 
of  theology  have  lost  most  of  their 
interest  and  value,  the  time  to  mourn 
over  the  collapse  of  freedom  of 
thought  in  Spain  is,  perhaps,  past. 
The  strife,  however,  of  the  six- 
teenth century  would  have  been 
different  and  the  progress  of  truth, 
would  probably  have  been  more 
picturesque  in  attendant  influences, 
if  not  more  rapid,  had  Spain  and 
not  Germany  supptied  the  starting 

point.  

Parallels  between  Henry  Vll. 
and  Ferdinand  V.,  such  as  Mr. 
Dixon  institutes,  mount  back  to 
the  time  of  Bacon,  who  speaks 
of  the  '  consent  in  nature  and  cus- 
toms' "  between  the  two  monarohs. 
In  age,  stature  and  many  phy^cal 
regards  the  resemblance  was  close, 
and  in  Duch  respects  as  secretive- 
ness,  over-estimate  of  the  value  of 
money  and  the  like,  it  was  closer. 
Again  and  again  does  he  who 
re«ds  the  life  of  either  oome  upon 
passages  which  might  be  intended 
foi'  the  other.  Take,  for  instance^ 
a  sentence  in  Abarca,  '  King  FerdL 
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Band  was  unwilling  to  give  cause 
of  complaint  to  any  one,  urdess  he 
were  greaUy  a  gainer  by  *<,'*^  which 
reads  like  a  passage  out  of  Bacon's 
*  Life  of  Henry  VII. '  In  like  manner 
Bacon's  words  concerning  Henry 
Vn.  might  be  read  of  Ferdinand : 
'  For  pa^y  through  natural  valour 
aad  partly  through  an  universal 
suspicion,  not  knowing  whom  to 
trost,  he  was  ever  ready  to  wait 
upon  all  his  achievements  in  per- 
80fl.'i3  This  want  of  trust  in  those 
aronnd  them  extended  to  their 
dealings  with  each  other.  Not  only 
were  they  guarded  in  such  matters 
as  the  payment  of  the  dowry  of 
Eathanne,  or  the  amount  of  money 
and  arms  each  was  to  furnish  to 
the  prosecution  of  some  common 
league,  each  saw  with  but  too 
much  clearness  of  vision  in  the 
proceedings  of  his  good  brother  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  direct  influence 
in  the  condnct  of  his  own  realm.  ^^ 
If  King  Henry,  on  the  one  hand, 
,  gave  encouragement  to  every  rival 
of  Ferdinand,  now  favouring  the 
pretensions  of  King  Philip  when 
he  went  to  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  contending  with  his  fa^er-in- 
law  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  now 
siding  with  the  Emperor  who  put 
in  daims  to  the  same  couni^y ;  if 
moreover  he  sought  a  marriage  with 
the  mad  Queen  Juana  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  right  to  number 
himself  among  the  claimants,  Fer- 
dinand's riposte  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  Taught  by  his  own  ex- 
perience that  domestic  ties  among 
those  of  most  elevated  rank  were  of 
small  account,  he  sought  to  stir 
Prince  Henry  to  rebellion  against 
his  &ther  and  placed  at  his  disposal 
the  entire  resources  of  his  kingdom. 
If  it  is  said  that  the  purpose  to 
which  the  resources  were  to  be  put 
it   nowhere    directly    stated,    the 


answer  is  that  Ferdin^d  was  at 
that  time  at  almost  open  feud  with 
Henry,  and  that  there  is  no  possi- 
ble use  for  which  an  heir  apparent 
can  employ  arms  and  men  except 
that  of  anticipating  the  date  of  lus 
entry  upon  his  possessions. 

In  essential  respects,  however, 
the  characters  of  the  two  Kings 
differed  widely.  The  religion  of 
Henry  was  at  once  more  supersti- 
tious and  more  real  than  that  of  Fer- 
dinand, though  it  was  less  fiematical. 
In  chivalry,  Henry  was  a  Spaniard, 
brave  and  true  to  his  word;  in 
treachery  Ferdinand  might  have 
rivalled  the  Borgias^  whose  ally  and 
enemy  in  turns  he  was.  Merciful- 
ness of  disposition  was,  however, 
the  point  in  which  Henry  was  most 
widely  dissociated  from  his  rival. 
'Pardon '  is  the  word  most  frequently 
encountered  in  the  history  of  Henry, 
in  that  of  Ferdinand  it  never  oc- 
curs. In  the  extortions  upon 
their  subjects,  to  which  they  were 
driven  by  their  straits  for  money, 
or  their  avarice,  the  same  character^ 
isticB  manifested  themselves.  Ferdi- 
nand  grasped  at  the  treasure  of 
those  whom  the  serviceable  Holy 
Office  condemned  to  death  or  to  a 
living  tomb.  Prescott  even,  un- 
compromising advocate  of  Ferdi- 
nand as  he  is,  observes,  that  '  The 
sword  of  justice  was  observed  in 
particular  to  strike  at  the  wealthy, 
the  least  pardonable  offenders  [in 
times  of  proscription.'  **  Against 
this  statement  place  that  of  Bacon, 
concerning  the  severities  of  Henry 
VII.  *  For  all  along  as  he  went, 
with  much  severity  and  strict  inqui- 
sition, partly  by  martial  law  and 
partly  by  commission,  wore  pu- 
nished the  adherents  and  aiders  of 
the  late  rebels.  Not  all  by  death, 
for  the  field  bad  drawn  much  blood, 
but  by  fines  and  ransoms,  which 


^  Prescott,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  part  2,  chap.  ii.  note, 

»•  Henry  VIL 

>«  Beigenroth,  Calendar^  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

>*  Ferdinand  and  babella,  book  i.  cap.  viL 
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spared  life 'and  raised  treasure.'** 
So  struck  were  the  Spaniards  with 
this  side  of  Henry's  character,  so 
unlike  that  of  Ferdinand,  they 
speak  of  him  in  their  despatches 
as  a  man  of  peace.  What  was 
most  merciful  in  Henry  was  doubt- 
less fostered  by  intercourse  with 
the  Queen,  affectionately  christened 
Elizabeth  the  Gk)od.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  of  what  was  most  san- 
guinary in  the  treatment  of  his 
subjects  by  Ferdinand  is  undoubt- 
edly ascribable  to  Isabella,  who,  in 
fact,  as  in  popular  estimation, was  his 
dme  damnee,  A  striking  chapter, 
altogether  new  to  English  readers, 
is  i£at  of  Mr.  Dixon  descriptive 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Isabella  was  re- 
ceived by  her  subjects.  While 
Pietro  Martire  was  nibbing  the  pen 
which  was  to  write  elaborate  and 
fulsome  eulogy  of  the  patron  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  people  were  raging 
around  the  palace  in  which  lay  the 
dying  Queen,  and  shouting  to  one 
another :  *  The  tyrant  is  about  to 
die.'  *  She  will  die  and  go  to  hell.' 
What  speaks  most  for  the  respec- 
tive character  and  policy  of  the  two 
Kings  is  the  condition  in  which 
they  found  and  left  the  empires  they 
obtained  by  conquest  or  inheritance. 
To  the  valour  and  energy  of  Ferdi- 
nand, no  less  than  to  his  cunning, 
it  is  due  that  Spain  attained  the 
proportions  it  subsequently  bore. 
His  conquest  of  the  Caliphate  is 
the  most  splendid  action  in  contem- 
porary history,  and  the  memory  of 
it  redeems  his  reign.  His  retention 
of  Castile,  to  which,  after  the  death 
of  Isabella,  he  had  no  claim,  and 
his  conquest  of  Navarre  show  that 
he  was  shrewd,  daring,  and  poli- 
tic. Here,  however,  most  that  can 
justly  be  said  in  his  favour  ends. 
His  early  actions,  such  as  summon- 
ing the  Hermandad,  were  in  a  vein 
of  true  policy.  These  measures 
were  carried    out  before  he    had 


tasted  the  sweetness  of  money  ex- 
torted fromhis  subjects.  From  the 
moment  he  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  the  Inquisition  his  character 
changed.  The  Spain  he  left  at  the 
close  of  his  reign  was  compact  and 
powerful.  For  purposes  of  offence 
it  was  the  most  formidable  countiy 
in  Europe.  At  its  back  was  the 
wealth  of  the  newly  discovered  con- 
tinent of  America,  and  its  leaders, 
practised  in  combats  with  the 
Moors,  were  the  first  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope. The  light  of  learning  had, 
however,  been  trampled  out.  With 
the  departure  of  the  Jews,  a  strong 
blow  had  been  struck  at  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  prosperity  of 
Spain,  and  the  persecutions  of  the 
Inquisition  had  destroyed  almost 
the  vestiges  of  intellectual  h'ght. 
To  this  the  subsequent  defeat  ajid 
decadence  of  Spain  are  largely  to 
be  attributed.  The  union  of  Spain 
with  (Jermany  was  in  a  few  years 
to  give  no  faint  hope  of  universal 
empire.  But  the  policy  of  Ferdi- 
nand was  to  work  its  way  for  good 
and  for  evil ;  and  the  military  power 
of  Spain,  unsupported  by  intellec- 
tual vigour,  was  to  crumble  away 
more  rapidly  than  it  had  risen. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  under 
Heniy,  were  sown  the  seeds  of  a 
policy  destined  to  raise  her  to  the 
position  her  rival  was  forced  to  ab- 
dicate. The  merciful  government 
of  Henry  enabled  the  nation  to  rest 
after  its  sufferings,  and  the  prudent 
monarch  saw  at  the  close  of  his 
reign  the  kingdom  he  had  found  in 
anarchy  a  power  in  Europe.  In 
silence,  though  not  quite  in  secret, 
meanwhile  the  intellectual  move- 
ment which  prepared  England  to 
receive  the  Reformation  was  pro- 
ceeding. From  the  curious  infor- 
mation supplied  by  a  Venetian  no- 
bleman resident  in  England  in  the 
rei^  of  Henry  VII.,  we  learn  that 
while  outward  homage  is  paid  to 
the  forms  of  religion,  discussions 
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npon  its  doctrines  are  common :  *  Vi 
8ono  per5  molti  che  hanno  diverBe 
opinioni  qnanto  alia  religione.'  '^ 
This  information  would,  were  it  not 
supported  hj  abundant  evidence 
firom  other  quarters,  deserve  credit 
on  its  own  account  as  the  testimony 
of  an  observer  shrewd  enough  to 
notice  that  Englishmen  would 
rather  *  give  five  or  six  ducats  to 
provide  an  entertainment  for  a  per- 
son than  a  groat  to  assist  him  in  any 
distress,'  ^^  and  that  *  the  English 
are  great  lovers  of  themselves  and 
of  everything  belonging  to  them ; 
they  think  there  are  no  other  men 
than  themselves,  and  no  other  world 
but  England.  Whenever  they  see 
a  handsome  foreigner,  they  say  that 
he  looks  like  an  Englishman,  and 
ihat  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  should 
not  be  an  Englishman.'  To  do  jus- 
tice to  the  wisdom,  mercy,  and  po- 
Hey  of  this  reign,  in  which  the  whole 
subsequent  grandeur  of  England 
takes  root,  demands  a  history  and 
not  an  essay.  It  is  singular  that 
the  defeat  of  Spain  and  the  triumph 
of  England  should  come  as  aresult  of 
the  policy  of  the  two  monarchs.  If 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  Ferdinand 
and  the  marriage  he  plotted  for  so 
keenly  and  so  long  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  claim  to  interference  in 
English  affairs  which,  strengthened 
by  subsequent  events,  was  to  bring 
about  the  attack  of  the  Armada,  the 


wise  counsels  of  Henry  fostered  the 
intellectual  vigour  of  the  people, 
and  established  that  attachment  of 
Englishmen  to  the  Grown  which, 
scarcely  broken  by  the  persecutions 
in  the  reign  of  Matj,  lasted  out  the 
generation  of  the  Tudors,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  cause 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion. 

Mr.  Dixon's  book  presents  an 
animated  picture  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween Spain  and  England,  and  gives 
us,  in  picturesque  and  idiomatic 
EngUsh,  the  history  of  the  epoch. 
In  breadth  of  view  and  correctness 
of  statement  it  is  equally  remarkable. 
Scarcely  once  through  all  the  volu- 
minous references  extending  over  a 
field  wide  enough  to  frighten  any 
but  an  undaunted  reader,  does  the 
authority  fail  to  warrant  the  dra- 
matically expressed  statement  of  a 
writer  whose  histories  have  the 
colour  and  attractiveness  of  fiction. 
The  list  of  authorities  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  shows  the  range  of  ex- 
ploration to  have  been  so  extensive 
as  to  vouch  for  the  im wearying  in- 
dustry of  the  writer,  and  references 
to  obscurest  sources  prove  that  the 
search  is  as  exact  as  it  is  varied. 
As  a  work  of  scholarship,  and  as 
a  bright  and  animated  tableau  of 
past  history,  this  chronicle  of  Two 
Queens  is  equally  remarkable. 

Joseph  Knight. 
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THE  FOURRIfiRE. 
Bt  the  Authoe  of  '  Flemish  Interiobs.' 


The  things  themselres  are  neither  rich  nor 

rare: 
The  wonder 's  how  the  d— 1  they  got  there ! 

EVERY  visitor  to  Paris  is  more 
or  less  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  Morgue:  there  is,  how- 
ever, an  institution  analogous  in  cha- 
racter, which  scarcely  any  foreigners, 
and  comparatively  few  even  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  know  much 
about:  it  may  be  called  the 
Morgue  of  things,  and  is  termed 
the  Fourri^re.  This  by  no  means 
uninteresting  dep6t  is  a  succursal 
of  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  speci- 
ally devoted  to  the  harbouring  and 
protection  of  all  waifs  and  strays 
encumbering  the  streets  of  '  Paris 
et  sa  banlieue,  ^  and  is  consequently 
stored  with  lost,  mislaid,  forsaken, 
and  unclaimed  property  of  every 
description.  The  mass  of  heteroge- 
neous articles  warehoused  beneath 
its  expansive  roof  furnishes,  in 
its  singular  detail,  an  abundance  of 
the  most  intricate  suggestions.  The 
Fourri^re  likewise  receives  stray 
animals  of  whatever  kind.  This 
unique  magazine,  situated  in  the 
Bue  de  Pontoise,  is  a  solid  struc- 
ture of  spacious  dimensions,  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  wall,  and  de- 
fended by  two  Gkkrdes  Municipaux. 
Moreover,  a  drarpecm — ^the  iVench 
are  fond  of  these  demonstrative 
attributes  of  power — ^faded  and  tat- 
tered, it  is  true,  but  still  a  dra^eau^ 
droops,  rather  than  waves,  above  its 
entrance,  and  imparts  to  it  an  im- 
posing'cac^^  of  oflScialiiy, 

Its  iron  gates,  closely  boarded 
within,  are  opened  only  to  the  bearer 
of  a  permit,  and  admit  the  visitor 
into  a  yard,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
the  dwelling,  on  the  other  the  hur- 
reoAix,  of  the  Contrdleur :  among  the 
latter  is  a  small  chamber,  serving  as 
a   petiy  court  of  justice  in   cab 


disputes;  for,  unless  of  a  grave 
character,  they  are  heard  and  set- 
tled here.  It  is  in  this  office, 
therefore,  that  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant undergo  their  examination, 
and  learn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
fecture. For  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  cases  where  it 
may  become  necessary  to  con&ont 
the  parties,  this  room  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  isolating 
them  while  establishing  between 
them  the  required  means  of  commu- 
nication. 

The  centre  compartment  of  the 
Fourriere  may  be  called  a  coach 
or,  rather,  cart-house,  and  is  of  large 
proportions,  roughly  but  substan- 
tially roofed.  Within  it  are  stowed 
stray  and  ownerless  vehicles,  for, 
strange  to  say,  such  are  constantly 
found  by  the  police  in  the  Paris 
streets.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual 
for  the  driver  of  a  cart,  or  the  coach- 
man of  a  street-carriage  to  turn  into 
a  wine-shop  or  cabaret,  and  there 
forget  himself,  leaving  Ins  vehicle 
standing  at  the  door ;  and  disreput- 
able hackney-coach-men  are  fre- 
quently known  to  take  their  horse 
out  of  the  shafts  and  sell  him,  aban- 
doning their  carriage  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  while  i£ey  go  off  to  the 
harriers  to  get  drunk  on  the  money, 
sequestrated  here,  we  found  cal^ 
hand-carts,  trucks,  barrows,  and  a 
solitary  perambulator,  representing 
the  practical  results  of  police  sur- 
veillance. 

Hither,  too,  every  public  carriage 
destined  to  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  must  be  brought,  to  acquire 
the  necessary  licence,  and  to  receive 
its  number,  m  exchange  for  thepre- 
scribed  fee  of  70  centimes  to  the 
Contrdleur. 

Among  the  vehicles  in  cns< 
tody,  we    found  a  curiously  con- 
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gfcrocied  phaeton,  clumsy  m  shape 
and  proporidons,  to  which  our  guide 
pointed  contemptuously,  observing 
it  was  a  Prussian  '  machine,'  left  in 
the  outskirts  after  the  siege.  We 
ako  noticed  wheels  and  other 
poriaons  of  omnibuses,  collected, 
as  we  learned,  from  the  debris  of 
barricades,  after  the  streets  were 
disencumbered  of  these  obstacles; 
among  other  curiosities  was  a  per- 
fectly incomprehensible  consign- 
ment of  eight  enormous  barrels,  the 
presence  of  which  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  discovered  no  one  could 
explain :  they  were  brought  hither 
from  a  field  outside  the  m/wr  d^en^ 
(etnte^  and  on  being  opened,  proved 
I  to  be  closely  packed  with  opal  lamp' 
I  shades !  They  had  stood  here  about 
fifteenmonths  without  being  claimed. 

Above,  is  a  broad,  boarded  gallery, 
£)Ilowing  the  walls  and  reached  by 
a  wide,  roughly  constructed  step- 
ladder.  Having  ascended  it,  we 
found  ourselves  in  presence  of  the 
most  inconceivable  collection  of 
chattels  and  properties — we  cannot 
call  them  *goods ' — of  every  possible 
description.  Incongruous,  ill-con- 
diiioned,  and  worthless  as  they  are, 
however,  every  object  that  com- 
poses this  wonderfal  aggregate  is 
labelled,  nnmbered,  and  dated,  as 
well  as  inscribed  with  a  brief  out- 
line of  what  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory: all  these  details  are  likewise 
entered  in  a  register. 

B^re  US,  surrounded  by  a  coarse 
matting,  is  a  crazy  mobUier^  which, 
we  leam  on  reading  its  ticket,  has 
been  standing  here  for  about  a 
twelvemonth ;  it  was  found  in  the 
Rue  St.  Victor,  having  been  tuined 
(mt  of  doors  by  the  owner's  landlord, 
who  had  for  some  time  previously 
ceased  to  receive  any  rent  j&om  him. 
^Hiere  were  several  such  parods,  but 
the  description  of  one  will  serve 
fi)r  all :  a  deal  table,  minus  a  leg, 
its  leaves  hanging  by  part  of  a 
Unge;  two  or  three  heavy  arm* 
diaff8|  nith  oval  backs,  covered  in 


torn  and  &ded  Utrecht  velvet,  the 
original  hue  of  which  few  would  be 
bold  enough  to  determine;  a  cracked 
mirror  in  a  broken  firame ;  a  couch 
which  reminds  us  of  Noah's  ark ; 
a  clumsy  wooden  bedstead,  with 
straw-stuffed  mattress ;  rusiy  stew- 
pans;  cracked  basins;  spoutless 
jugs  and  handle-less  cups;  two  or 
three  lithographs,  stained  and  torn,, 
of  battle-scenes — '  les  gloires  de  la 
France ' ! — ^in  blistered  frames,  once 
g^t,  but  now  chipped,  peeled,  and 
cracked  at  the  comers;  broken 
china  ornaments ;  a  child's  cradle  ; 
a  battered  moderaieur  lamp,  &c.  <fec. 
Whence  has  it  all  come,  and  where 
are  those  who  lived  among  these 
things?  The  official  superscription 
tells  only  the  brief  and  melancholy 
tale  of  its  detention :  there  is 
nothing  but  our  own  imagination  to 
help  out  the  living  history  of  its 
antecedents,  ftdl,  no  doubt,  of  strange 
adventure,  and  incidents  that  comd 
not  even  be  dreamed  of  out  of 
Paris. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  a  series 
of  bundles — ^bundles  of  every  siz^ 
and  description,  containing.  Heaven 
onl^  knows  what! — ^bundles  sewn 
up  m  matting,  corded  up  in  drugget^ 
tied  up  in  a  table-cover,  in  a  blanket, 
a  sheet,  a  brick-red  pocket-handker- 
chief. Here  we  find  a  pair  of  steps 
and  several  ladders  of  various  sizes; 
there,  three  glaziers'  frames  side  by 
side,  with  their  squares  of  glass  on 
them — ^the  owners  probably  had  set 
them  down  while  they  went  on  some 
errand  of  amusement,  or  possibly 
they  may  have  been  abandoned  by- 
some  runaway  apprentice;  beyona 
is  a  heap  of  rotten,  discoloured  mat- 
tresses, taken,  we  are  told,  irom  the 
barricades  in  the  Bue  de  Bivoli; 
near  these,  the  stock-in-trade  of  an 
itinerant  vendor  of  crockery,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  large  battered 
tin  milk- vessels;  and  then  the  coun- 
ter of  a  wine-shop  with  all  its  lead 
fittmgs  and  brass  taps;  with  it,*a 
bagatelle-board,    its    green   beaie 
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tK>yer  moth-eaten,  torn,  and  stained, 
«jid  few  of  its  balls  and  cues  still 
surviving;  parcels  of  old  books;  port- 
folios of  mildewed,  blistered  prints ; 
files  of  old  papers ;  broken  musical 
instruments,  a  band-org^n,  a  string- 
less  guitar,  and  a  violin  with  the 
backunglued,  probably  the  sole  com- 
-panion  in  misery  of  some  wretched 
itinerant  musician ;  old  boots  and  old 
xunbrellas,  and  at  the  extreme  end 
four  or  five  sacks  of  com,  pro- 
claimed by  the  label  they  bear  to 
have  occupied  the  spot  since  the 
winter  of  the  year  1869. 

Doubtless  many  a  melancholy — 
who  knows  ?  perhaps  many  a  roman- 
tic— ^history  attaches  to  the  miser- 
able relics  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  not  a  few  are  too 
obviouslyconnectedwithmisfortune, 
squalor,  and  crime.  One  little,  worn 
find  crumbling  mobilier,  the  Con- 
tr61eur  told  us,  was  the  property  of 
a  poor  old  fellow  who  had  once 
carried  on  a  respectable  business, 
but  the  long  illness  of  his  wife,  and 
his  own  discouragement  after  her 
death,  together  with  the  extrava- 
gant and  heartless  conduct  of  a 
grandson,  had  reduced  him  to  such 
«,bject  poverty  that  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  continue  in  the  humble 
domicile  he  had  for  many  years 
occupied :  he  consequently  paid  up 
his  last  trimesirej  took  a  single  room, 
and  craved  a  comer  for  his  furniture 
at  the  Fourriere,  in  the  delusive  hope 
of  beingableone  day  to  pay  the  ware- 
housing, and  take  it  back;  year 
after  year,  however,  passed  without 
bringing  any  prospect  of  this  con- 
summation, and  meantime  each  com- 
ponent article  was  becoming  more 
faded,  more  broken,  and  more  worth- 
less: the  aged  owner,  not  less 
broken  and  decrepit  himself,  still 
seemed  to  retain  a  feeling  of 
attachment  for  these  mute  witnesses 
of  his  happier  years,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  creeping,  from  time  to 
iime,  to  the  Fourriere  to  inspect  his 
poor  little  property,  and  note  its 


caducity,  which,  as  if  by  sympathy, 
kept  pace  with  his  own. 

The  Contr61eur,  touched  by  tiie 
sad  and  silent  perseverance  with 
which  he  watched  the  mouldering 
remains  of  his  former  life,  told  him 
one  day  that  if  he  liked  to  remove 
them  he  would  remit  the  charge  in- 
curred, but  the  forlorn  old  man  only 
looked  up  helplessly,  and  mourn- 
fully shook  his  head.  At  length 
his  visits  ceased  altogether,  and  we 
could  not  but  share  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Contr61our  that 
his  tottering  steps  would  bring  him 
hither  no  more. 

From  this  gallery,  on  either  side, 
open  several  lofts,  in  which  is  piled 
up  and  stowed  away  an  endless 
amount  of  rubbish.  One  of  these 
seemed  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
baskets  of  every  shape,  size,  and 
destination ;  another  to  bottles ;  a 
third  to  planks  and  scaffold-poles, 
odd  pieces  of  wood  and  timber,  and 
so  on. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anyl 
stipulated  period  for  clearing  out 
this  heterogeneous  mass  of  depo- 
sits :  their  disposal — if  not  claimed 
within  a  certain  time — depends  on 
the  will  of  the  Pr6fet  de  Police, 
without  whose  directions  they  can- 
not be  meddled  with.  i 

The  stables  and  kennel  are  placed 
respectively  on  either  side  of  the 
central  hcmgar  we  have  described, 
and  afford  a  spectacle  of  another 
order.  In  the  former,  three  or  four 
jaded  hacks  stand  with  dejected 
mien  before  their  empty  mangers, 
awaiting  the  issue  of  their  fiite; 
oxen,  goats,  sheep,  asses,  any  cattle 
indeed,  straying  or  trespassing  in 
the  public  highway  are  seized  and 
impounded  here  to  share  their 
gloomy  captivity.  Occasionally,  as 
we  have  said,  a  voUure  de  place  is 
found  standing  in  some  street,  for- 
saken by  the  driver ;  it  is  thereupon 
taken  possession  of  by  the  police,  and 
brought  to  the  Fourriere:  when  the 
coachman,  who  isoften  only  tempora- 
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rilj  engaged  in  some  drinking- place, 
recovers  from  his  orgy  and  misses 
his  equipage,  he  is  pretty  well  aware 
of  the  loodity  in  which  he  must 
search  for  it.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  ho  presents  himself  to  the  Con* 
tp61eur,  he  is  required  to  assist  at 
the  minute  professional  examination 
to  which  hoth  vehicle  and  quadruped 
are  submitted  before  they  can  be 
restored  to  him  or  allowed  to  be 
again  used  for  the  public  service. 
If  the  horse  be  found  by  the  vete- 
nnary-surgeon  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution to  be  diseased,  worn  out,  or 
unfit  for  use,  the  driver  is  obliged  to 
replace  him  before  again  plying 
for  hire  ;  and  should  the  wheel- 
wright employed  to  test  the  con- 
dition of  the  carriage,  pronounce  it 
unsafe,  he  is  compelled  to  have  it 
properly  repaired  ;  if  beyond  re- 
pair, it  is  condemned  and  broken 
up. 

To  the  kennel  we  next  turn  our 
attention,  invited  by  the  pitiable 
wailings  of  the  wretched  captives 
detained  there,  though,  alas !  power- 
less to  help  them.  It  is  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  iquarrisseur 
that  the  poor  brutes  are  entrusted, 
and  he  it  is  who  undertakes  to  do 
the  honours  of  his  department  to 
visitors.  He  unlocks  their  prison- 
door,  then  opens  it  cautiously,  looks 
in,  and  having  ascertained  that  none 
of  the  occupants  are  at  large,  enters 
and  admits  us,  carefully  cTosing  the 
door  again.  We  find  ourselves  in 
a  paved  court  consisting  of  two 
compartments  :  along  the  walls  of 
both,  on  either  side,  are  built  rows 
of  cages  divided  by  wooden  parti- 
tions ;  they  are  of  limited  dimensions, 
especially  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  some  of  the  mmates.  All  these  are 
chained;  and  the  accumulated  bowl- 
ings, wailings,  barkings,  and  hay- 
ings, which  have  been  proceeding  on 
a  crescendo  scale  since  our  entrance, 
now  constitute  a  turmoil  absolutely 
bewildering. 

The  dogs  we  see  (and  hear) '  are 
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drawn  from  all  quarters  of  Paris, 
and  comprise,  in  fact,  all  canine 
fldneurs  found  loitering  homeless 
and  purposeless  in  the  streets  of 
this  dangerous  capittd ;  even  those 
lucky  dogs  who  have  a  servant  to 
wait  on  them,  who  live  on  dainties, 
sit  on  cushions,  and  ride  in  carriages 
— should  they  takeit  into  their  heads 
to  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  walk  out 
unattended,  are,  whenever  they 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  dog- 
stealer,  liable  to  the  common 
fate:  neither  is  any  more  re- 
spect shown  to  the  liberty  of 
those  grave,  business-like  dogs, 
who  trot  along  the  streets,  never 
hesitating  as  to  which  turning 
they  shidl  take,  with  an  air  of 
self-reliance  so  pronounced  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  believe  they  are 
bent  on  some  important  errand — 
even  these  are  relentlessly  arrested, 
and,  all  protests  notwiUistanding, 
are  borne  ofi*  to  the  Rue  de  Pontoise : 
once  there  they  are  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  competent  judge,  who 
prononnces  to  which  category  each 
IS  to  be  consigned.  Some  of  these 
canine  captives  are  so  handsome,  so 
well-bred,  and  so  unquestionably 
dogs  of  birth,  that  the  merest  glance 
suffices  to  certify  their  patrician 
descent,  and  therefore  to  determine 
the  treatment  they  are  to  receive. 
Those  who  can  lay  claim  to  the 
privileges  of  class  are  shown  to  a 
cell  constructed  with  some  view  to 
comfort  and  sanitary  considerations. 
The  floor  is  of  stone,  and  is  made  to 
slope  at  a  slight  incline  ;  it  is  also 
covered  with  clean  litter,  and  each 
pensioner  is  provided  with  a  tin 
bowl  containing  a  not  very  liberal 
allowance  of  bones,  and  a  basin  of 
water.  This  scanty  and  simple  fare, 
doled  out  to  dogs  of  the  firat  cate- 
gory only,  serves  to  keep  them  alive 
during  the  eight  days  they  occupy 
the  chenU, 

During  this  interval  it  is  compe- 
tent for  their  masters  to  apply  for 
and  recover  them;  but,  alas!  unless 
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tlieyrepresent  absolute  money  valtie, 
these  faithful  creatures  await  too 
often  in  vain  the  reciprocal  fidelity 
and  solicitude  of  their  masters. 

Every  Parisian  who  loses  a  valu- 
able dog — after,  of  course,  in  the 
first  instance,  suspecting  he  must 
have  been  robbed  of  it—repairs  to 
the  Fourriere  in  the  forlorn  hope 
thattheanimal  may  have  been  picked 
up  by  the  police  and  carried  thither. 
If  such  be  the  case,  and  he  be  desir- 
ous of  recovering  him,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  describe  the  dog,  prove 
his  ownership,  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred, and  obtain  restitution. 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  however, 
it  happens  that  many  of  even  the 
more  valuable  dogs  are  not  called 
for  within  the  prescribed  period; 
a  sale  therefore  takes  place  every 
Sunday  morning,  when  they  are 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder. 
A  written  attestation  is  handed  to 
the  purchaser  declaring  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  has  obtained 
the  dog,  and  protecting  him  from 
all  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  former 
owner. 

The  system  of  dog-stealing  has, 
of  course,  been  as  carefully  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  Paris  as  in 
London ;  we  are  not  therefore  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Fourriere 
was  at  one  time  exposed  to  frequent 
raids  from  the  clever  fraternity  who 
practise  it.  Among  the  tricks  by 
which  they  managed  to  cheat  the 
officials,  the  most  frequent  appears 
to  have  been  that  known  in  thieves* 
slang  by  the  name  of  grinchis" 
sage.  The  gnnchisseurs  always  hunt 
in  couples,  and  their  plan  was  this. 
One  of  them  would  call  at  the 
hureau  and  politely  request  per- 
mission to  look  round  the  kennel, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  dog 
he  had  just  lost.  Casting  his 
practised  eye  over  the  collection, 
and  while  regretting  thathismissing 
pet  should  have  fallen  a  prey  to  those 
'rascally  dog-stealers,*  he  would  be 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 


to  note  all  the  points  in  any  valu- 
able dog  that  might  happen  to  be 
confined  there ;  then,  regretting  the 
trouble  he  had  given,  he  would 
withdraw.  Kext  day  came  the  se- 
cond, who  followed  up  the  game  by 
announcing  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
dog,  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
it  might  have  been  brought  there  by 
the  police ;  'perhaps,'  adds  he,  *you 
could  tell  me  whether  you  have  one 
answering  such  and  such  a  descrip- 
tion.' Several  robberies  were  thus 
effected ;  but  at  length  the  '  dodge ' 
was  discovered,  and  a  new  regula- 
tion, founded  upon  it,  was  framed, 
by  which  no  applicant  is  allowed 
access  to  the  kennel  until  he  has 
given  a  written  description  of  the 
dog  he  has  come  to  seek.  To  this 
document  he  must  append  his 
name  and  address,  together  with 
that  of  a  respectable  referee,  should 
the  '  administration '  see  any  reason 
to  require  it. 

During  our  visit,  a  woman  servant 
was  admitted  to  inspect  the  inmates 
of  the  kennel  with  a  view  to  the 
recovery  of  her  master's  little  dog, 
which  had  been  missing  since  the 
day  previous.  Unfortunately  for 
her,  it  appeared  to  have  found  its 
way  into  other  hands,  and  bo  the 
Gontr61eur  at  once  concluded  on 
hearing  the  description. 

'  G'^tait,  monsieur,'  she  said 
mournfully,  *une  si  jolie  petite 
bete!  H^laa,  si  vous  saviez!— et 
gentil,  fet  docile,  et  fidele !  Ah,  mon 
Dieu,'  she  continued  with  a  deep 
sigh,  'un  petit  mouton  noir  tout 
frise — mais  fris6— ' 

*Ah,  ma  foi,'  replied  the  Con- 
tr61eur,  *  un  mouton  noir  tout  frise, 
vous  sentez  bien,  9a  ne  se  perd  pas ; 
9a  se  vole ;  mais  un  animal  de  cette 
espece,  9a  doit  aller  dans  les  trois 
cents  frajics.'    , 

*  C'est  que  c'est  vrai  ce  que  vous 
dites  ]^  monsieur ;  9a  vaJait  bien  ce 
que  vous  dites,  et  puis  le  patron 
I'aimait  tant — ' 

'  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  que  voulez-vous  P 
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n  fallait  le  garder  h,  la  maison; 
t<mt  de  m^me,  si  par  hasard  il 
trouYait  le  chemin  de  la  fonrriere, 
fiojez  tranquille,  on  yoos  le  fera 
«ayoir  tout  de  suite.' 

The  poor  girl,  however,  seemed 
to  attach  bat  little  hope  to  this 
issue,  and  went  away  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

Per  contra,  a  fine  frisky,  liver- 
coloored  setter  was  brought  in,  and 
attracted  general  admiration  from 
the  officials :  as  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  his  value,  a  place  was  un- 
hesitatingly assigned  him  in  the 
rank  of  the  aristos. 

As  for  the  poor  brutes  condemned 
to  the  cells  of  the  second  category, 
their  condition  is  a  very  hard  one, 
and  they  rarely  re-cross  the  fatal 
threshold  of  their  dungeon.  Nor  is 
this  all :  three  days  constitute  the 
term  of  their  miserable  lives  from 
the  time  they  are  kidnapped,  and 
during  that  period  neither  food  nor 
€ven  water  is  accorded  them ! 

*  Pour  ceux-la,'  said  our  guide, 
^ils  n'ont  aucune  valeur ;  done,  ils 
ne  m^ritent  pas  d'etre  nourris.' 
The  sequitur  would  have  been 
amusing  but  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
result,  yet  did  we  note  many  ex- 
pressive and  intelligent  faces  among 
them,  ai^d  there  was  something  in- 
finitely pathetic  in  the  meek  resig- 
nation with  which  they  seemed  to 
accept  their  lot.  *  Libert^,  Egalit^, 
Fraternity,'  is  profusely  inscribed 
on  all  the  Paris  buildings,  whether 
standing  or  in  ruins :  the  Commune 
forgot  to  paint  this  on  the  walls  of 
the  Fourriere,  where  the  distinc- 
tions of  patrician  and  plebeian 
are  followed  by  such  invidious  re- 
sults. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  yard  is 
the  canine  *  Place  de  Greve,'  where 
out  of  the  thousand  dogs  brought 
monthly  to  the  Fourrifere,  650  are 
mercil^slyhungbythe  iquarrisseur  ! 

We  found  much  in  these  details 
to  shock  our  humane  feelings; 
and  the  sight  of  these  poor  crea- 


tures, deprived  of  their  liberty  and 
of  all  chance  of  finding  their  way 
back  to  their  homes,  exposed  to  the 
heat  or  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
in  a  sometimes  damp,  sometimes 
sultry  yard,  without  water  and 
without  food,  for  three  days  and 
nights — even  though  unconscious 
of  their  impending  fate — touched 
us  profoundly,  and  haunted  our 
imagination  long  after  we  had  left 
the  kennel.  The  imploring  eyes 
of  some,  the  resigned  attitude  of 
others,  the  starved  and  helpless  as- 
pect of  all,  seemed  doubly  sad  in  pre- 
sence of  ike  indifferent,  not  to  say 
brutal,  tone  of  the  *  maib-e  des  hautea 
(Btwres,*  rendered  callous,  no  doubt, 
by  long  fiuniliarity  with  his  degrad- 
ing occupation. 

'A  quoi  bon  les  nourrir  ou  les 
arroserr'  said  he,  with  a  shrug,  as 
he  administered  a  kick  on  the  nose 
of  one  who  had  thrust  it  through 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  seemed  to 
be  piteously,  if  mutely,  appealing  to 
us  to  intercede  for  him.  *  A,  quoi 
bon,  quand  apres-demain  ils  seront 
pendus  ?  Ma  foi,  ils  en  valent  bien 
la  peine,  aUez.' 

It  would  seem  that  sometimes  he 
is  spared  the  trouble  of  performing 
this  revoltingduty ;  in  a  comer  which 
he  did  not  seem  to  care  we  should 
explore,  we  discerned  the  starved 
carcase  of  a  dog  that  had  died  in  his 
cage,  and  near  it  another  who  did 
not  seem  likely  to  hold  out  many 
hours.  Whether  these  had  been 
forgotten,  and  had  been  kept  un- 
hung over  the  usual  time,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine;  possibly 
they  had  been  brought  in  in  a  more 
hungry  condition  than  the  rest. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit,  as  we 
were  told,  a  lady  had  called  at  the 
hureauy  coolly  desiring  to  leave  her 
dog  at  the  Fourrifere.  The  Contrd- 
leur,  surprised  at  so  singular  a  re- 
quest, asked  for  an  explanation, 
apprehending  that  she  did  not  un- 
derstand the  object  and  uses  of  the 
establishment.    She  simply  replied 
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that  she  wished  them  to  keep  it. 

*  What  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  *  said 
the  official.  *  Hon  Dien,  cela  m'est 
bien^gal/ answered  the  lady;  'I  can't 
kill  it  myself;  no  one  will  buy  it ; 
and  I  don't  mean  to  pay  the  tax 
any  longer.'  Of  course  the  arrange- 
ment was  altogether  repudiated,  but 
doubtless  the  owner  of  the  super- 
fluous dog  indemnified  herself  by 

*  losing'  it  in  the  streets  among 
other  waifs  abandoned  there  for 
similar  reasons. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  turn  our 
back  on  this  scene  of  desolation, 
and  to  hurry  oat  of  hearing  of  wails 


which  seemed  to  betray  that  in  this 
canine  inferno  all  hope  had  been 
abandoned  at  the  door. 

A  thousand  unowned  or  disowned 
dogs,  cast  unmuzzled  every  month 
upon  the  public  streets,  no  doubt 
present  a  formidable  difficulty  to 
deal  with.  Still,  the  qiiestion  of 
their  treatment  deserves  attention, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soci^te  Protectrice  des 
Animaux,  which  employs  itself  to 
much  purpose  in  Paris,  would  wil- 
lingly co-operate  in  any  improve- 
ment that  a  humane  ingenuity 
might  suggest. 
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rwas  not  without  a  wise  and 
deep  meaning  that  Goethe  put 
those  indulgent  words  into  the 
month  of  Der  Herr  in  Faust : 

Yon  ftllen  Geistern  die  yerneiDen 

lilt  mir  der  Schalk  am  wenigsten  zur  Last. 

Most  assuredly  there  is  room  and 
purpose  for  der  Schalk  in  the 
spiritual  economy  of  our  world. 
The  Church  (though  her  authori- 
ties for  the  time  being  will  not 
always  allow  it)  has  need  of  a 
mocking  Voltaire  in  his  place,  as 
well  as  of  her  Bossuets,  her  Pas- 
cals, her  Taylors,  or  her  Herberts. 
True,  the  part  to  be  played  is  not, 
to  the  man  himself,  so  healthy,  so 
heroic,  so  purifying  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Few  things  are  more 
tragic,  indeed,  than  the  accidental 
circumstances  which  we  may  often 
trace  as  operating  to  make  a  spiritual 
Thersites  out  of  the  man  who  might 
else  have  been  a  spiritual  Achilles. 
What  more  sorrowful  story  than 
that  of  Swift  torn  by  his  own  *  fierce 
iudignation ' — the  infuriate  scorn  of 
fool  and  knave  first  bred  within  him 
by  unsatisfiedambition,and  deepened 
ever  more  and  more  as  the  dark 
cloud  of  brain  disease  slowly  crept 
over  him  ?  Or  that  of  Heine,  all 
his  soul  full-fraught  wilh  capacity 
idike  for  sensual  and  imaginative 
enjoyment,  and  yet  chained  to  his 
couch  for  weary  years,  a  bowed  in- 
valid and  a  helpless  cripple,  while  he 
relieves  his  torture  with  laughter 
more  terrible  than  tears?  Even 
Babelais  himself  was  no  doubt 
lashed  into  his  wild  grotesqueness 
of  satire  by  an  angry  sense  of  that 
ill-fitting  chance  which  had  made 
him  a  Franciscan  friar.  This  we 
may  well  believe,  even  if  we  discard 
the  story  which  attributes  to  him 
that  bitter  dying  speech — *  Draw  the 
cnrtain ;  the  farce  is  over.' 

So  far  as  we  can  gather,  there  was 
nothing  of  this  morbid  action  of  cir- 
cnmetance  in  the  causes  which  made 


a  satirist  of  Lucian.  The  conditions 
of  his  time — ^the  temper  in  which  he 
looked  on  life — may  remind  us  far 
more  of  Voltaire  than  of  Babelais  or 
Swift  or  Heine.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  him  of  that  superb  melan- 
choly which  crops  out  ever  and  anon 
in  Voltaire's  boldest  jesting,  'and 
never  more  so  than  when,  as  in 
Camdide^  his  laughter  seems  to  be 
most  free  and  most  reckless.  In  such 
laughter,  if  a  man  has  but  ordinary 
human  sympathies,  the  heart  must 
needs  be  sorrowful.  We  know 
not  whether  Lucian  lacked  these 
sympathies,  or  whether  he  merely 
succeeded  in  disguising  them.  But 
in  all  his  scornful  views  of  mundane 
affairs  his  most  especial  characteristic 
is  the  serenity  with  which  he  regards 
them.  It  is  a  serenity  which  goes 
near  to  irritate  his  merely  human 
reader,  expecting  all  who  address 
him,  whether  in  Democritus'  or 
Heraclitus'  vein,  to  fall  back  at  last 
on  the  common  confession  of  Homo 
sum.  But  Lucian,  as  we  should 
surmise,  was  haunted  by  no  human 
misgivings  of  this  sort.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  that  tho  *  windy 
ways  of  men '  were  no  more  concern 
of  his  than  of  his  own  Charon's  when 
he  describes  that  grim  ferryman  as 
visiting  the  earth  with  Mercury  for 
a  cicerone.  Some  passages  of  this 
dialogue  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
Vanitas  vanitatum  moral  which  Lu- 
cian generally  strives  to  enforce : 

Mercury.  Do  you  mark  this  multitude, 
Charon  ?  Here  they  are,  some  at  sea,  some 
at  var,  some  at  law,  some  farming,  some 
lending  money,  some  asking  for  something 
or  other. 

Charon,  1  see  yon  crowd  that  is  ever 
shifting  and  yon  life  that  is  all  confusion, 
and  their  cities  that  are  like  hives  of  bees 
in  which  everyone  has  a  sting  of  his  own 
and  keeps  stinging  his  neighbour ;  while  a 
certain  minority,  like  wasps,  harry  and 
spoil  the  weaker  population.  And  this 
crowd  which  flits  unseen  around  them — 
what  thinps  are  they  which  compose  it  ? 

Merc,  They  are  hopes  and  fears,  good 
Charon,  and  ignorances  and  pleasures,  and 
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coYetoua  desires  and  vraihs,  and  hates, 
and  so  forth.  And  of  these  Ignorance 
mingles  with  the  throng  of  mortals,  bearing 
her  part  in  all  their  citizenship;  as,  by 
Jupiter,  Hatred  doth  also,  and  Wrath,  and 
Jealousy,  and  Stupidity,  and  Helplessness, 
and  Avarice ;  whUe  Fear  and  the  Hopes 
hoTer  above  them,  the  former  ever  and 
anon  swooping  down  among  them  to  their 
amazement  and  consternation,  whereas  the 
Hopes  hang  in  air  over  their  heads,  and 
then,  when  anyone  thinks  to  grasp  them, 
up  they  go  on  the  wing  and  leave  him  gap- 
ing after  them,  just  as  in  your  part  of  the 
world  you  see  Tantalus  served  by  the 
waters.  And  if  you  look  steadily  you  will 
see  the  Fates  above  who  charge  tJie  spindle 
for  each,  from  which  all  hang  by  a  slender 
thread.  Mark  you,  how  certain  filaments, 
as  it  were  of  spiders'  weaving,  descend 
from  the  spindles  on  each  of  these  crea- 
tures? 

Cha.  I  see  them — each  with  the  threap 
twisted  about  him.  And  a  veiy  slight 
thread,  too,  in  most  cases. 

Merc.  Right,  right,  good  ferryman.  For 
the  destiny  is  that  this  one  is  to  be  slain  by 
that  one,  and  that  one  by  another ;  and  that 
this,  as  having  a  shorter  thread,  shall  hand 
over  his  inheritance  to  that,  who  shall  in 
turn  be  succeeded  bv  a  third.  Now  notice 
that  while  they  all  alike  hang  on  to  a 
slender  thread,  it  will  happen  that  one 
thread,  drawn  up  to  a  high  and  mighty 
position,  falls  down  with  a  loud  report 
when  the  time  comes  for  its  strands  to 
break  asunder,  as  being  no  longer  able  to 
sustain  such  a  weight;  whereas  another 
thread  is  so  little  raised  above  the  earth 
that  when  it  falls  it  falls  silently,  and  even 
the  neighbours  hardly  take  note  of  the 
collapse. 

Cha,  Why,  what  a  laughable  affair  it  all 
is,  0  Mercury ! 

Merc.  Laughable,  good  Charon?  ay, 
indeed,  beyond  any  possible  description. 
Especially  when  you  look  at  the  things 
that  they  are  so  much  in  earnest  about, 
and  how  in  the  midst  of  their  hopes  they 
are  snatched  off  by  our  excellent  friend 
Death.  He,  as  you  see,  has  messengers 
and  sergeants  in  abundance,  jaundices,  and 
fevers,  and  atrophies,  and  pleurisies,  and 
swords,  and  assaults  of  thieves,  and  hem- 
lock poisons,  and  courts  of  law,  and  tyrants. 
And  yet  these  creatxires  take  no  heed  of  such 
dangers  as  long  as  things  go  well  with 
them;  but  when  the  turn  comes  for  the 
worse,  then  there  is  nothing  but  Heighol 
and  Jlas !  and  Woe  is  97te !  Now  if  they 
had  but  taken  thought  at  the  first  that  they 
are  but  mortal,  and  that  when  they  have 
been  for  their  brief  time  sojourners  in  life, 
away  they  go  as  it  were  out  of  a  dream, 
partmg  with  all  they  have  on  the  earth, 
they  would  have  lived  in  greater  self-con- 


trol, and  would  have  grieved  less  in  dying. 
Whereas  now  they  are  looking  forward  to 
ei^joy  their  present  good  things  for  ever, 
and  so  when  that  sergeant  of  whom  we 
spoke  makes  his  arrest  by  fever  or  by 
atrophy,  they  are  very  angry  at  the  capture, 
never  having  anticipated  their  abstzactaon 
from  these  enjoyments  of  theirs.  Elso 
what  would  be  the  mood,  think  you,  of  the 
man  who  busies  himself  about  building  a 
housp  and  hurries  his  workmen,  if  he  were 
told  that  he  shall  indeed  complete  the 
house,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  put  the  roof 
upon  it,  away  he  shall  pass  and  leave  the 
enjoyment  of  it  to  his  heir,  not  even  a 
supper  to  be  had  therein  for  himself  I  He, 
agam,  who  rejoices  that  his  wife  has  borne 
him  a  son,  and  who  feasts  bis  friends  on 
the  occasion,  and  gives  the  child  his  father's 
name — ^think  you  that  if  he  knew  that  the 
child  would  die  at  seven  years  old,  he  would 
rejoice  at  his  birth  ?  It  is  all  because  he 
looks  at  the  man  who  is  lucky  in  his  son, 
the  father,  let  us  say,  of  a  victorious 
athlete  at  the  Olympic  Games,  but  has  no 
eye  for  the  case  of  his  next  neighbour  who 
is  burying  his  son,  nor  takes  thought  of 
that  slender  thread  on  which  the  prized 
life  is  hanging.  So,  too,  you  see  how  many 
there  are  who  are  disputing  about  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands,  or  are  heaping 
up  riches,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
are  summoned  away  by  those  messengers 
and  sergeants  that  I  mentioned. 

CIuu  All  this  I  see,  and  I  can  but  won- 
der within  myself  what  it  is  that  makes 
life  so  sweet  to  them,  and  why  they  mur- 
mur at  losing  it.  For  if  one  looks  at  their 
kings,  who  are  presumed  to  be  the  most 
fortunate  specimens,  you  will  find,  over 
and  above  their  insecure  and  hazardous 
position,  that  their  lot  has  more  of  annoy- 
ances than  of  enjoyment,  in  the  shape  of 
fears,  and  tumults,  and  hatreds,  and  plots, 
and  vexations,  and  flatteries :  for  these  are 
the  things  which  surround  them  all :  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  bereavements,  and 
the  diseases  and  the  pains  which  have  ' 
dominion  over  them  just  as  much  as  over 
everyone  besides.  Well,  if  these  poten- 
tates are  in  such  evil  plight,  we  may  calcu- 
late what  is  the  condition  of  private 
rrsons.  I  will  tell  you.  Mercury,  whereto 
liken  men  and  their  whole  existence. 
You  have  seen  often  enough  those  bubbles  • 
in  water  which  come  up  under  the  fall  of  a 
fountain — the  combination  of  which  pro- 
duces froth.  Of  these  some  are  small, 
and  vanish  as  soon  as  they  have  risen, 
while  others  have  a  longer  career,  and 
by  the  incorporation  with  themselves  of 
lesser  bubbles,  attain  to  a  considerable  , 
size ;  but  these  also  have  their  time  of 
bursting,  and  it  may  not  otherwise  be.  So 
it  is  with  the  life  of  men  :  all  are  pufied 
out  with  a  breath,  some  to.a.^^ter  size^ 
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sad  aome  to  a  smalkr,  soniA  retaining  their 
inflation  for  a  little  space,  others  collapsing 
at  once :  bursting  is  what  all  must  come  to. 

Mere,  "Why,  Charon,  you  are  as  good  at 
a  simile  as  Homer,  who  Ukens  their  race  to 
the  leares  of  the  trees. 

Cha,  And  then,  0  Mercury,  being  what 
ther  are,  you  see  how  they  go  on,  competing 
with  each  other  about  offices,  and  dignities, 
and  professions,  all  which  things  they  will 
bare  to  leave  and  come  to  us  with  a  singlo 
obelus  a-piece.  What  say  you  now  ?  As  we 
are  at  this  high  point  of  vantage,  shall  I 
lift  up  my  voice  mightily  and  warn  them 
agunst  their  idle  labours,  and  that  they 
should  always  live  with  death  in  view; 
calling  upon  them  in  some  such  words  as 
these :  •  Ye  futile  creatures,  why  so  busy 
about  these  matters  ?  Cease  your  labour, 
you  are  not  going  to  live  for  ever ;  of  the 
things  which  you  value  here,  not  one  is 
lasting,  nor  such  as  anyone  can  take  with 
him  when  he  dies,  but  he  must  needs  go 
away  naked,  and  his  house,  and  his  land, 
and  his  gold,  must  be  ever  passing  to  others 
and  changing  their  masters.'  If  I  were  to 
shout  some  such  advice  within  their  hearing, 
think  you  not  that  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  their  Ufe,  and  that  they  would  be 
far  wiser  in  consequence  ? 

Merc.  Mine  excellent  friend,  you  know 
not  how  ignorance  and  fSetlsehood  have 
abused  them.  They  would  not  open  their 
ears  to  a  trumpet  blast ;  they  have  stopped 
them  close  with  wax,  as  Ulysses  did  for  his 
comrades,  lest  they  should  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Sirens. 

So  the  two  gibe  on,  and  sneer  on, 
and  moralise  on,  as  two  divinities 
may  who  have  been  behind  the 
scenes,  while  hnman  life  was  the 
faroe.  Lncian's  mocking  spirit  loves 
to  place  itself  in  such  cloudy  alti- 
tudes as  might  be  occupied  by  in- 
dependent observers  like  Mercury 
and  Charon.  It  was  his  fancy  to 
look  at  men  in  the  mood  which 
prompted  Swift  when  he  depicted 
the  kingdom  of  Lilliput,  although, 
as  we  have  said,  we  cannot  trace  in 
him  any  sign  of  that  pain,  mental  or 
physical,  which  pointed  or  inspired 
the  raillery  of  Swifl  and  others  of 
his  brotherhood.  *  The  time  is 
out  of  joint.'  What  of  that  ?  It 
were  *  cursed  spite '  indeed  (Lucian 
would  have  said)  if  I  had  been 
bom  to  set  it  right !  He  claimed 
no  such  mission.  The  world  is 
incongruous,  the  world  is  absurd. 
Qood  reason  that  he  should  laugh 


at  it,  but  no  reason  that  he 
should  be  wrought  to  frenzy  by 
Swift's  sceva  indignatio.  So  he 
laughed  on,  and  'jollily  lived  to 
his  hundredth  year,'  or  thereabouts, 
as  it  is  said ;  and  he  let  the  world 
go  by — *  sessa ! ' 

There  was  something  in  the 
historical  period  at  which  Lucian 
lived,  to  favour  the  growth  of  ffuch 
a  temper.  The  date  of  his  birth  has 
been  calculated  on  the  strength  of 
plausible  arguments  to  have  fiedlen 
about  A.D.  1 2o,  although  some  pains^ 
taking  critics  have  urged  that  it 
ought  to  be  fixed  some  fifteen  years 
later.  In  either  case,  during  the 
best  part  of  his  life  he  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  external  condi- 
tion of  the  world  about  him.  *  If, 
says  Gibbon,  ^  a  man  were  called  to 
fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  during  which  the  condition 
of  the  human  race  was  most  happy 
and  prosperous,  he  would  without 
hesitation  name  that  which  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Domitian  to 
the  accession  of  Commodus.  The 
vast  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  governed  by  absolute  power, 
under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,'  l^ossibly,  however,  the 
stagnant  calm  induced  by  so  per- 
fect an  administration  of  absolute 
power,  the  circumstance  that  all  is 
done  for  us  so  much  better  than  we 
could  do  it  for  ourselves,  and  that 
political  reformers  have  no  raison 
d'Stre — this  may  of  itself  tend  to  turn 
those  elements  sour  out  of  which 
political  reformers  might  be  worked 
up.  To  constitute  a  vigorous  hfe  in 
a  people,  something  more  is  wanted 
than  even  the  most  perfect  system 
of  government.  Unhappily  this 
great  public  blessing  as  dispensed 
by  Trajan  and  '  good  Aurelius  *  and 
others,  was  but  the  well-ordered 
surface  under  which  the  great  mass 
of  society  was  slowly  passing  into 
disintegration  and  decay.  The  wise 
rule  of  those  princes  could  not  re- 
store to  the  Roman  people  that 
nobler  life  which  had  suffered  such 
miserable  deterioration  during  the 
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time  of  the  later  Caasars,  the  time 
which  is  picfcured  for  us  in  the  angry 
satires  of  Juvenal,  when  the  corrup- 
tion and  vices  of  the  Court  were 
transmitted  through  all  classes,  and 
when  every  kind  ofeminence,  moral, 
intellectual  and  social,  had  been  an 
object  of  jealous  hatred,  to  be 
stamped  out  by  the  centralised 
tyranny  which  ruled  all.  But  over 
and  above  the  circumstances  of  the 
political  world  in  his  time  there  was 
much  in  the  deeper  features  of 
the  life  about  him,  the  general 
tendencies  of  human  thought,  that 
was  calculated  to  encourage  this 
careless  Mephistophelean  humour 
in  Lucian*s  spirit.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  somewhere  noted  the 
forlorn  condition  of  a  thinker 

Standing  between  two  worlds — one  dead, 
The  other  waiting  to  be  born. 

In  much  such  a  position  was  Lucian ; 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  say,  as 
Wordsworth's  Rob  Roy  might  or 
could  have  said — 

Of  old  things  all  are  over-old, 
Of  new  things  none  are  new  enough  ; 
We'll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff. 

The  old  forms  of  spiritual  life  were 
crumbling  into  nothingness  around 
him.  The  glowing  and  glorious 
legends  of  Greece  which  had 
furnished  a  basis  of  religious  feeling 
for  her  lively  people  in  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  history — ^the 
solemn  traditions  of  Etruscan  wor- 
ship, which  had  been  combined 
with  these  into  a  theology  for  the 
graver  Romans — had  alike  passed 
away  into  the  category  of  *debonnair 
romances*  which  had  wrought  upon 
our  fathers  but  were  not  for  us. 
Nee  puerl  credvnt  nisi  qui  7wndum 
cere  lavanturis  the  scornful  comment 
of  Juvenal  when  such  questions  are 
brought  forward.  To  these  things 
had  succeeded  the  various  schools 
of  philosophy.  I  am  of  Aristotle,  I 
am  of  Zeno,  I  am  of  Aristippus, 
were  still  in  Lucian*s  time  the  party 
cries  with  which  controversial  sages 
encountered  each  other,  and  offered 


their  mutually  conflicting  rules  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  us  how  to 
live.  Lucian  studied,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  those  systems  and  laughed 
at  all  alike,  ^o  less  than  he  laughed 
at  the  forms  of  faith  and  fear  pro- 
pounded* by  the  popular  religion. 
As  for  the  rising  forces  with  which 
Christianity  was  about  to  control  so 
mighty  a  space  of  human  history,  it 
seems  probable  that  he  knew  or 
cared  very  little  about  them.  Suidas 
fixes  on  him  the  appellation  of  the 
Blasphemer ;  and  in  his  Tr^tte  History 
— a  squib  on  the  mythical  element 
in  ancient  chroniclers — some  of  the 
Christian  scholiasts  have  fancied  that 
they  discerned  covert  sneers  at  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.     If,  however, 
Lucian    had    intended    any    such 
allusions,  there  was  no  occasion  that 
he  should  not  put  them  in  explicit 
language.      His  ridicule  of  the  de- 
spised and  obnoxious  sect   would 
have  been  u  popular  topic  in  his 
day.     If   indeed    the    book  called 
Philopatris  is  rightly  classed  among 
his  writings,  he  must  be  taken  to 
have  had  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Christian  religion  than 
his  other  works  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate;   so    much    so    that    some 
scholars  have  argued  from  passages 
therein  that  Lucian  was  at  one  time 
actually  a  Christian,  and  afterwards 
renounced  his  profession.     On  the 
other  hand  a  learned  German  doctor, 
August  Kestner,  in  a  work  published 
at  Jena  in    1819,   ingeniously  at- 
tempts to  show  that   Lucian  was 
all    along    a    secret     believer     in 
Christianity ;   that    the  occasional 
sarcasms    against     the    Christian 
name  are  but  a  cloak  to  his  real 
sentiments,  in  the  interest  of  which 
his    attacks    are    levelled    against 
paganism  and  philosophy  ;  and  that 
the  Fhilopatris  in  particular  is  not 
only  the  work  of  a  Christian,  but 
was  written  with  the  design  of  up- 
holding the  orthodox  creed  against 
the  heresy  of  the  Montanists.     An- 
other Jena  scholar,  Heinrich  £ich- 
stadt,  took  up  the  cudgels  against 
his  friend's  theory,  and  may  perhaps 
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be  thonght  to  Laye  had  the  best 
of  the  encounter.  Certainly  Pope 
Alexander  Vll.,  who  placed  the 
PhUopatris  and  the  Peregrtmis  in  the 
Index  Bxpwrgaiorms,  must  be  taken 
to  have  interpreted  those  works  ac- 
cording to  their  more  obvious  mean- 
ing. On  the  authority,  however,  of 
G^er  and  others,  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  Pkilopatris  is  not 
a  genuine  work  of  Lucian's. 

We  know  so  little  of  Lucian's 
biography  that  we  can  hardly 
yenture  on  the  speculation  how  far 
this  sedate  mockery  of  his  may 
have  been  fostered  in  him  by  the 
early  circumstances  of  his  life.  One 
might  imagine  that  some  such 
caprice  of  fortune  as  that  which 
bowed  the  haughty  spiiit  of  Swifb 
to  a  dependent's  place  at  Moor 
Park,  might  have  also  helped 
Lucian  to  his  views  of  human  life 
—vayyiXota  ravTu.  That  his  first 
introduction  to  the  active  business 
of  the  world  took  a  form  which  was 
distasteful  to  him,  we  know  from 
his  own  account.  At  his  native 
place  of  Samosata,  in  Syria,  his 
maternal  uncle  had  acquired  con- 
siderable celebrity  in  the  calling  of 
a  statuary — *  an  excellent  carver  of 
Mercuries,*  as  Lucian  describes  him. 
For  some  centuries  previously  it 
had  been  usual  to  put  the  image  of 
Mercury  in  all  important  thorough- 
fares—just as  in  Antwerp  and  ot£er 
Belgian  cities  the  eflBgy  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  looks  down  on 
you  from  all  the  frequented  street- 
comers.  In  more  earnest  times 
the  Athenians  had  taken  great 
pride  in  these  wayside  images 
of  their  city;  and  we  know  from 
the  grave  pages  of  Thucydides  what 
excitement  stirred  the  people  when 
it  was  found  one  morning  that 
niany  of  their  Mercuries  had  been 
defeced  and  mutilated  by  a  band  of 
revellers  flushed  with  Chian  wine  : 
how  this  excitement  even  attained 
to  the  proportions  of  a  political 
crisis,  especially  when  rumour  as- 
signed a  leading  part  in  this  Mo- 
hock exploit  to  Alcibiades,    then 


in  the  height  of  his  power  as  soldier, 
statesman,  and  demagogue.  The 
street  images  were  probably  of  less 
account  in  liucian's  days  than  in 
those  of  Alcibiades.  But  his  uncle 
flourished  in  business,  and  Lucian 
implies  that  his  gains  were  con- 
siderable. The  boy  had  shown  a 
taste  for  modelling  in  wax,  and  his 
father  naturally  wished  him  to 
learn  the  craft  which  was  so  im- 
portant to  the  family  interests ;  and 
he  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  took  to  it 
at  first  with  great  satisfaction.  It 
is  curious  that  so  detennined  an 
iconoclast  as  Lucian  should  have 
begun  active  life  in  a  workshop 
devoted  to  the  carving  of  divinities 
in  stone ;  and  it  is  possible  enough 
that  this  introduction  behind  the 
scenes,  as  it  were,  of  the  popular 
worship,  may  have  tended  in  no 
small  degree  to  strengthen  the 
growth  of  the  mocking  spirit  with- 
in him ;  especially  as  one  can  easily 
imagine  the  views  of  conservative 
orthodoxy  which  his  uncle  would 
be  likely  to  inculcate  in  such 
matters,  pointed,  probaWy,  with  a 
worldly-wise  moral,  like  those  pro- 
pounded by  Demetrius  the  Ephe- 
sian.  But  Lucian  very  soon  got 
tired  of  this  walk  of  life,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  of 
ethical  and  physical  science,  and 
the  other  branches  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  tljose  days.  He  has  told 
us  the  story  in  his  Dream,  where, 
imitating  the  old  apologue  of  Her- 
cules between  Virtue  and  Pleasure, 
he  represents  himself  as  contended 
for  by  Sculpture  on  the  one  hand 
and  Education  on  the  other.  It  is 
curious  that  he  treats  the  former 
throughout  as  a  mere  handicraft 
and  one  of  the  vulgar  sort  (rwv 
(iavavffuiv),  although  at  the  same 
time  he  recognises  his  pursuit  as 
being  identical  with  that  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  *  who  receive  a 
reverence  like  that  paid  to  the 
gods.'  The  Dream  is  treated  by 
Lucian's  commentators  as  a  mere 
rhetorical  composition  ;  but  we  cani-p 
not  help  thinking  that  the  banter- 
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ing  nature  of  the  man  is  ftdly  dis* 
cjemible  all  throngh  it.  Though 
nsoally  placed  the  first  of  his  works, 
it  was  probably  written  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period  of  his  life. 
He  seems  at  the  close  to  be  address- 
ing his  fellow- townsmen  after  a  long 
absence,  during  which  he  has  made 
his  position  in  life.  'You  know 
how  I  went  forth,*  he  says,  *  resolved 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  Education, 
and  you  see  how  I  have  come  back 
again,  certainly  not  held  in  less 
honour  than  any  carver  of  images.' 
The  moral  of  his  tale  professes  to  be 
a  persuasive  to  young  men,  that 
they  should  *  aim  at  the  higher 
pursuits  and  lay  hold  on  education.* 
DVLt  when  we  turn  to  the  arguments 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  nymph 
who  personates  this  influence,  we 
find  nothing  loftier  than  the  coarsest 
interpretation  of  the  aphorism  which 
states  knowledge  to  be  power.  It 
is  simply  by  comparison  of  the 
material  prizes  of  each  calling  that 
she  exalts  the  educated  man  above 
the  artificer.  *  If  you  come  to  me,* 
she  says,  *  instead  of  this  unworthy 
pursuit  which  clothes  you  in  sordid 
garments,  which  sets  you  to  handle 
chisel  and  hanmier,  which  bows  you 
in  soul  and  brow  earthward,  you 
shall  have  honour  and  brilliant 
attire,  and  precedency  in  public  and 
State  ofl&ces  :  you  shall  be  pointed 
out  by  wayfarers  with  the  whisper, 
"  There  he  is  *'  :  you  shall  be 
listened  to  by  gaping  crowds :  you 
shall  get  on  in  the  world,  as  Demos- 
thenes and  JSschines  did  before 
you.'  Surely  we  have  here  the 
mood  of  the  worn  man  of  the  world, 
viewing  both  sides  of  the  argument 
with  equal  scorn,  and  meaning  to 
say,  *  Craftsmen  are  you  all  alike : 
all  your  culture  is  but  designed  to 
secure  on  a  larger  scale  that  com- 
mercial and  material  return  for 
which  the  artificer  toils  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.' 

Lucian,  as  would  appear  from 
the  hints  which  he  has  given  ns  in 
his  work  called  Tudce  Accusedy  was 
but  a  lad  when  he  set  forth  on  his 


travels  towards  the  West.  He 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  rhetoric,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  purer  Greek  than  was  spoken  in 
his  native  region — a  Hellenistic 
dialect,  we  may  presume — which 
he  describes  as  savouring  of  bar- 
baric Assyrian.  He  lingered  for 
some  time  in  Ionia,  and  we  may 
take  for  granted  that  he  would 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Athens,  still 
at  that  time  the  university  of  the 
world.  At  all  events  he  was  familiar 
enough  with  Athens  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life ;  for  in  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Demonax,  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  day,  resident  at 
Athens,  he  mentions  the  subject  of 
his  memoir  as  one  with  whom  he 
had  'associated  for  a  very  long 
period.*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  first  instance  he  made 
an  attempt  to  turn  to  account  the 
larger  education  which  he  had  now 
acquired  in  the  profession  of  an 
advocate,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  at  Antioch.  S  uidas,  who 
is  our  authority  for  the  locality  of  j 
his  practice,  states  this  practice  to 
have  been  an  unsuccessful  one  ;  and  ] 
the  hints  which  Lucian  has  given  | 
us  of  his  own  biography  appear  at 
all  events  to  indicate  that  his  recol- 
lections of  his  career  at  this  period 
were  not  of  an  agreeable  character. 
In  the  Twice  Accused  he  personifies 
Ehetoric  as  his  cast-off  mistress, 
and  justifies  his  abandonment  of 
her  on  the  ground  thAt  she  had 
entirely  put  off  that  modest  deport- 
ment and  simple  attire  for  which 
she  was  conspicuous  when  Demos- 
thenes was  her  lover,  *  having  taken 
to  lavish  adornment,  ordering  her 
hair  after  a  meretricious  fashion, 
painting  her  face,  and  under-pen- 
cilling her  eyes.  Thus,'  he  adds, 
*  I  grew  to  suspect  her,  and  kept  a 
watch  on  her  proceedings,  and  I 
found  that  night  after  night  our  pas- 
sage was  invaded  by  drunken  lovers 
out  for  a  revel,  who  thumped  at  the 
door,  and  sometimes  tried  to  force 
their  way  in.  And  she  would  laugh 
and  enjoy  the  sort  of  thing;  and 
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would  often  show  lierself  on  the 
roo(  and  listen  to  the  love-songs  of 
the  serenaders  below  singing  in 
their  rongh  voices ;  ay,  and  wonld 
even  slip  ont  at  the  doors  when  she 
thought  I  was  not  on  the  watch, 
and  flirt  with  those  rovsterers.'  In 
this  passage  Lncian,  who  afterwards 
spei^  of  '  riots  and  litigation '  as 
the  necessary  element  in  which  the 
ontor  mnst  live  and  move,  plea- 
santly images  the  tormoil  of  popn- 
lar  assemblies,  whether  political  or 
judicial,  nnder  the  fignre  of  those 
Qoctnmal  revels  of  which  the  gUded 
7011th  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  so 
fond.  He  has  elsewhere  spoken  of 
the  art  of  rhetoric  in  the  like  de- 
rogatory terms.  For  instance,  in 
the  Fisherman,  where  he  is  tried 
vnder  the  name  of  Parrhesiades 
(John  Free-speech  as  we  might 
ny)  before  Philosophy  on  certain 
charges  of  scandahmi  magnatumj 
hronght  against  him  by  the  ghosts 
of  philosophers,  he  says  in  the 
course  of  his  defence,  '  As  soon  as 
I  hecame  aware  of  all  the  foulness 
that  a  man  must  lay  on  his  sonl  if 
he  will  take  np  the  pursuit  of  ora- 
tory, all  the  deceit,  the  mendacity, 
the  impudence,  the  brawling,  the 
pushing,  and  a  thousand  other  such 
things,  why,  I  turned  my  back  on  it 
an,  as  well  I  might,  and  betook 
myself  to  thy  feir  pursuits,  O  Philo- 
sophy, minded  to  live  out  the  days 
that  might  yet  remain  to  me  nnder 
thy  shdter,  as  one  escaped  into  a 
calm  haven  from  the  storm  and 
TOrge  without.' 

He  describes  himself  as  having 
^>een  about  forty  years  old  when  he 
inade  this  change  in  the  pursuits  of 
^  Kfe.  All  his  time,  however, 
W  not  been  occupied  by  hispublio 
pnctice  as  an  advocate.  He  ap- 
pe«r8  to  have  travelled  to  different 
coantries  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
^  to  have  progressed  as  far  as 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  this 
vocation,  to  the  •Celtic  land,'  as 
^  says,  using  a  term  which  was 
tlien  applied  indifferently  to  (3aul 
^  Spain.    Here  he  seems  to  have 


prospered.  In  the  Tunce  Accused^ 
Rhetoric  is  made  to  say,  '  I  travelled 
with  him  to  Greece  and  Ionia,  where 
we  fSared  but  moderately;  when, 
however,  he  would  visit  Italy,  I 
sailed  with  him  across  the  Ionian 
Sea ;  and  at  last,  when  we  had  got 
as  far  as  the  Celtic  land,  I  found 
him  a  competency.  .  And  then, 
when  he  was  thus  provided  for,  and 
had  secured  renown  besides,  he 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  turned 
proud,  and  neglected  me.'  The 
Celtic  races  of  Western  Europe 
were  at  this  time  eager  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  results  of  Greek 
and  Roman  culture,  and  no  doubt 
offered  a  promising  field  of  labour  to 
the  professors  of  art  and  science. 

On  going  to  Italy,  Lucian  would, 
of  course,  find  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  we  may  assume  that  he  paid 
several  visits  to  the  imperial  city, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  portion  of  his  life  was 
spent  there.  He  acquired,  at  all 
events,  sufficient  familiarity  with 
Roman  life  and  manners  to  leave  us 
some  of  his  impressions  on  record. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
here  also,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
vinces, he  insisted  on  spying  out 
the  weak  side  of  the  world  around 
him.  Rome,  which  had  lately  won 
from  the  Spaniard  Martial  that  cry 
of  admiration — 

Terrarum  Dea  gentiumque  Koma, 

Cui  peup  est  nihil,  et  nihil  secundum ! — 

this  great  Rome,  with  all  her 
wealth  and  splendour,  made  no 
such  impression  on  her  Syrian  visi- 
tor. He  thought,  like  Sir  Charles 
Coldstream,  that  Hhere  was  no- 
thing in  it.'  Rome  is  evidently  the 
city  whose  folly  and  luxury  are 
arraigned  in  the  Nigrmus,  In 
this  work  Lucian  represents  him- 
self as  having  been  powerfully 
affected  by  the  discourse  of  one 
Nigrinus,  a  real  or  imaginary  phi- 
losopher, who  had  been  preaching 
(for  the  ethical  philosophers  ful- 
filled that  function  for  the  heathen  t 
world)  on  the  corruption  and  self*^ 
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ihdalgence  of  all  classes  within  his 
city.  Especially  he  makes  the 
preacher  comment  with  caustic  ri- 
dicule on  the  strutting  gait  and 
pretentious  manner  of  wealthy  citi- 
aens,  that  same 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

which  Goldsmith  thought  he  noted 
in  the  Englishman  of  nis  day,  hut 
which  was  purposely  cultivated  in 
Rome  (as  passages  in  Persios  and 
Juvenal  will  show)  as  something 
especially  Roman  and  hefitting  the 
masters  of  the  world.  He  describes 
their  pompous  airs  abroad,  and  the 
cringing  homage  which  they  ex- 
acted from  their  poorer  acquaint- 
ances, who  must  needs,  *  even  when 
afar  off,  bow  down  their  souls  as 
well  as  their  bodies  in  responsive 
attitude,  and  if  they  may  but  kiss 
the  great  man's  hand,  become  an 
object  of  envy  to  those  who  are 
not  so  fortunate,  to  whom  their 
patron  perhaps  merely  vouchsafes  a 
glance,  or  a  greeting  by  another's 
voice' — that  is,  by  help  of  the 
nomendator  who  attended  him  and 
supplied  him  with  the  names  of 
forgotten  clients.  But  Lucian 
thinks,  like  Juvenal,  that  the  clients 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  scornful  treatment  which  they 
receive  from  their  patrons.  *If 
the  former,'  he  says,  'would  but 
agree  to  renounce  this  voluntary 
slavery,  would  not  the  rich  come 
round  to  the  houses  of  the  poor  and 
entreat  them  not  to  leave  their 
state  without  gazers  and  without 
witnesses,  and  so  render  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  their  living  a  mere 
useless  outlay,  their  gold  and  ivory, 
the  trappings  of  their  tables,  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  palaces; 
seeing  that  what  is  precious  in  their 
eyes  is  not  so  much  wealth  as  the 
consideration  which  they  receive 
on  account  of  it  ?  '  And  what,  he 
goes  on  to  ask,  is  the  reward  which 
tiie  clients  receive  for  all  this 
servility,  and  for  the  physical  dis- 
comforts  which  they  must  undergo, 
as  when  in  the  early  morning  they 


hurry  to  the  great  man's  door  to 
be  ready  to  pay  their  respects  when 
he  makes  his  appearance,  waiting 
in  his  vestibule,   and  hustled  by 
the  very  slaves  of  the    mansion, 
who  talk  in  their  hearing  of  dogs 
and  parasites  ?    It  is  all  done  and 
suffered  for  the  sake  of  '  that  vul- 
gar supper,' — for  the  enirie  of  the 
patron's  hall,  who  prided  himself  on 
keeping  open  house  for  his  clients 
at  the    evening   meal.     Even   the 
philosophers,  he  says,  the  men  who 
preach  temperance  and  simplicity 
of  life,  are  not  proof  against  the 
seductions  of  those  entertainments. 
'  Yon  mark  their  special  garVamong 
the  other  guests,  for  they  miake  no 
secret  of  their  vocation :  they  are 
among  all  the  crew  most  coarsely 
eager  in  their  gormandising,  most 
unabashed  in   their    drunkenness, 
and    most    rapacious  in  carrying 
away  more  than  their  share  of  the 
remaining     dainties;     and    those i 
among  them  who  chiefly  affect  to  be  | 
men  of  the  world   are  ready   to 
sing  a  song  when  called  upon.'  One 
might  fancy  this  was  the  echo  of  a 
diatribe    levelled  against  careless 
clergymen  by  some  moralist  in  the 
days  of  Whitefield  or  Wesley. 

In  the  same  vein  Lucian  attacked 
the  social  servility  of  Rome  in  his 
sketch  called  Society  on  Hire  (ripi 
Tiiv  iirX  fiitrO^  avyoyrutr^.  The  *  salt 
bread '  which  is  eaten  by  those  who 
are  minded  aliend  vivere  qtuidrd 
forms  the  theme  of  one  of  Juvenal's 
most  spirited  satires.  Lucian  de- 
scants in  prose  on  the  same  subject, 
making  special  reference  to  the 
position  of  literary  men  who  con- 
sented to  play  the  sordid  part 
which  their  rich  patrons  exacted 
from  them.  Such  humiliations 
have  been  a  fruitful  topic  of  sar- 
casm for  the  wits  of  aU  times.  *  Full 
hardly  eameth  Matt  his  dinner,' 
is  the  plaintive  reflection  of  Prior 
after  dining  with  a  great  man. 
And  Pope,  who,  if  he  loved  to  *live 
among  the  great,'  knew  how  to  do 
so  on  his  own  terms,  is  fond  of 
a  taunt  at  the  literary  parasites 
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whom  a  Bafo  conld  gather  raand 

him  : 

Hnch  they  extolled  his  pictures,  much  his 

seat. 
And  flattered  eyeiy  day  and  some  days  eat : 
IW,  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  days, 
He  paid  some  bards  with  port  and  some 

with  praise. 

Lacian  seems  to  have  thonght  also 
that  the  outlay  of  flattery  and  hn- 
miliation  was  excessive  in  comparison 
with  the  return  of  meat  and  drink. 
His  work  purports  to  be  a  dissuasive 
addressed  to  one  Timocles,  who  is 
anxious    for    the    distinction    and 
hxuries  enjoyed  by  those  who  sit 
at  the  tables  of  these  wealthy  patrons 
of  art,  science,  and  literature.     In 
discussing   the    items    which   will 
make  up  the  debit  side  of  sucli  an 
account,  Lncian  does  it  with  a  mi- 
imteness  and  bitterness  which  seem 
to  imply  that  his  general  description 
ia  but  a  picture  of  what  he  had 
himself  Buffered ;  especially  as  there 
is  a  curions   touch  of  personality 
where,  among  the  miseries  of  first 
winning  your    way  to  the    great 
man's  levee,  he  notes  the  rebuffs  en- 
dmred  from  a  porter  *who  speaks 
had  Syrian,'  as   if  the    Samosata 
rhetorician  had  been  more  particu- 
larly galled   by   encountering   the 
insolence  of  office  from  an  unedu- 
cated countryman  of  his  own.  All  the 
difficulties  of  the  first  introduction 
(he  puts  it  to  Timocles)  being  over, 
let  us  suppose  that  you  have  re- 
ceived your  first  invitation  to   a 
hanquet.     *  Happy  man!  you  have 
conquered;  the  Olympian  garland 
M  on  your  brows ;  say  rather  you 
have  stormed  Babylon  or  the  citadel 
of  Sardis,  and  you  shall  possess  the 
Horn  of  Amalthea  and  drink  birds* 
onlk  * — a  proverbial  expression  for 
^e  rarest  and  costliest  of  dainties. 
Bat  he  assures  his  friend  that  he 
Binst  not  yet  flatter  himself  that  he 
luw  secured  an  adequate  reward  for 
'the  labours  and  the  mud  and  the 
hatchings  and  the  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  that  he   has 
endured.    You  may  think,'  he  says, 
'  0  Tmiocles !  to  tcie  your  rest  from 


henceforth,  to  stretch  out  your  legs 
and  sleep,  merely  performing  those 
duties  to  which  you  have  expressly 
hired  yourself.  To  wear  a  yoke, 
especially  a  gilded  yoke,  if  it  be 
light  and  easy,  is  no  such  bad  thing. 
But  you  are  very  far  from  such  a 
comfortable  plight,  and  you  will 
find  a  thousand  annoyances  in  your 
social  position  which  ought  to  be 
intolerable  to  a  freeman.  You  are 
summoned  to  the  banquet  by  a 
gentlemanlike  {ohK  &vofil\rjroQ)  ser- 
vant, not  at  all  after  the  type  of  the 
porter  and  the  nomenckUor  whom 
you  had  to  fee  previously.  Five 
drachmsB  is  the  least  that  you  can 
slip  into  the  hands  of  such  a  mes- 
senger if  you  care  for  the  reputation 
of  knowing  how  to  behave.  He,  of 
course,  coquets  a  little—"  Nav,  nay^ 
What !  I  take  it  from  you  ?  Oh, 
Hercules  forbid ! " — but  gives  way  at 
last,  and  goes  off  with  a  rrin  on  his 
fetce.  Then,youhaving  had  vour bath 
and  donned  your  clean  clothing,  and 
equipped  yourself  as  sumptuouslv 
as  your  means  will  admit,  set  forth 
on  your  way  in  mortal  fear  lest  you 
should  arrive  before  anyone  else; 
for  there  is  a  ga/ucherie  in  that,  just 
as  it  is  a  rudeness  to  come  last. 
Grant  that  you  hit  the  happy  me- 
dium in  this  respect ;  that  you  have 
been  courteously  received,  and 
placed  at  table  not  far  from  your 
host,  two  or  three  of  his  old  friends^ 
perhaps,  between  himself  and  you. 
Ton  wonder  at  everything  present, 
and  feel  as  if  you  had  entered  the 
halls  of  Jupiter — fairly  in  the 
clouds.  Your  neighbours  watch  to 
see  how  you  will  get  on ;  and  the 
domestics  who  have  come  with  your 
fellow-guests  have  their  gibe  about 
the  maladroit  way  in  which  you 
handle  your  napHn,  as  implying 
that  you  have  never  dined  out  before. 
No  wonder  that  you  perspire  in  be- 
wilderment, and  that  you  neither 
venture  to  call  for  drink  when  you 
are  thirsty,  nor  to  help  yourself  to 
any  of  Ihe  varied  dishes  which  are 
set  before  you  according  to  artistic 
rules,  not  Imowing  which  you  ought 
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to  take  first ;  so  that  jou  are  &in  to 
watch  year  next  neighbour  in  order 
to  learn  the  sequence  of  the  courses, 
not  a  little  envying  his  superior 
knowledge.  So  yon  go  on  in  a  state 
of  fluster,  sometimes  admiring  the 
good  fortune  of  your  rich  friend,  his 
gold  and  his  iyory,  and  all  his 
kizury;  and  at  other  times  com- 
passionating yonrself  that  so  insig- 
nificant a  person  should  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  exist.  Soon  come  the 
healths;  and  the  host,  calling  for  a 
large  bowl,  pledges  you  by  the  title 
of  his  instructor,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  You  take  the  cup,  and  are  quite 
at  a  loss  for  any  reply  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  thus  getting  for  yourself 
the  character  of  a  clown.  The  wine 
is  strong,  the  feast  is  protracted; 
you  eat  and  drink  more  than  is  good 
for  you,  and  get  your  stomach  into 
such  atroubled  state  that  you  pray  for 
an  earthquake,  or  an  alarm  of  fire,  or 
anything  that  may  bring  the  enter- 
tamment  to  a  dose.  For  my  part,* 
adds  Lucian,  '  I  had  rather  dine  on 
herbs  and  white  salt,  so  that  I  may 
eat  like  a  free  man,  when  I  like  and 
just  as  much  as  I  like.'  He  goes  on 
to  show  in  other  ways  how  irksome 
was  the  degradation  which  the 
learned  man  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  his  patron,  and  how  in- 
adequate was  the  *  hire '  which  he 
received;  describing  in  very  dra- 
matic style  the  discussion  of  such  a 
bargain  between  the  parties — the 
pompous  airs  of  liberality  put  on  by 
the  patron,  the  shyness  of  the  pro- 
posed tutor  ;  the  shabby  device  of 
the  former,  who  turns  to  one  of  his 
parasites,  inviting  him  to  name  a 
proper  stipend  in  a  delicate  negotia- 
tion between  two  persons  far  above 
mercenary  considerations ;  and  the 
inevitable  answer  of  the  obsequious 
referee  about  the  honour  of  a  con- 
nection with  our  noble  friend's 
household  and  so  forth,  as  constitut- 
ing in  itself  a  sufi&cient  recompense, 
while  he  goes  on  to  name  some 
small  pittance  in  satisfeu^tion  of  the 
patron's  doubt.  It  is  still  worse, 
liuciaii  contendsi  to  be  philosopher- 


in- waiting  to  a  great  lady ;  and  hi 
describes  the  indignation  of  oni 
Thesmopolis,  who,  having  been  re 
quested  by  some  fEkshionable  dami 
to  attend  her  into  the  country,  foun^ 
himself  put  into  the  same  carriage 
with  her  page,  an  Asiatic  slave  d 
the  most  efieminate  type ;  and  ho^ 
the  angry  sage  was  still  furthei 
mortified  when  the  lady  halted  oi 
the  road  in  order  to  entreat  hin 
to  take  charge  of  her  pet-doj 
Myrrhina,  whose  accouchement  wsi 
momentarily  expected,  'and  thes^ 
cursed  servants,'  said  the  lady, 
*will  neither  attend  to  her  noj 
to  me.'  The  philosopher  gravelj 
undertook  the  duties  assigned  him| 
to  the  delight  of  the  saucy  pagej 
who*chafied  him  on  his  abandon^ 
ment  of  the  Stoic  rule  for  that  oj 
the  Cynics,  The  whole  of  Lucian'a 
complaints  of  these  indignities  and 
hardships  will  remind  me  English 
reader  of  Macaulay's  description  ol 
a  domestic  chaplain's  life  among 
our  ancestors  some  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  *The  coarse  and 
ignorant  squire,  who  thought  ih 
belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have 
grace  said  every  day  at  his  table  b^ 
an  ecclesiastic  in  fuU  canonicals^ 
found  means  to  reconcile  dignitj^ 
with  economy.  Sometimes  thd 
reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots, 
and  sometimes  he  curried  the  coach- 
horses.  He  cast  up  the  farrier's 
bills.  He  walked  ten  miles  with  a 
message  or  a  parcel.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  dine  with  the  family,  but 
he  was  expected  to  content  hnnself 
with  the  plainest  fere.'  Compare 
Lucian's  domestic  philosopher, 
dragged  about  through  the  Boman 
streets  in  the  train  of  his  patron, 
waiting  in  the  cold  or  heat  while 
the  latter  pays  his  complimentaiy 
visits,  coming  wearied  with  his 
day's  work  to  the  evening  meal, 
where  he  can  hardly  get  where- 
tnthal  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and 
just  when  he  tmnks  some  appetis- 
ing dish  is  within  his  reach,  finds  it 
suddenly  withdrawn  by  an  insolent 
menial,  who  murmurs  in  his  ear. 
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'Come,  come,  that's  not  for  us.^ 
The  close  analogy  between  the 
philosopher  in  a  Koman  household 
and  the  chaplain  in  an  English 
one  is  humorously  illustrated  by 
Lucian's  description  of  a  lady  who 
stops  her  spiritual  adviser  in  an  elo- 
quent discourse  on  the  beauty  of 
virtue  that  she  may  read  a  note  jusfc 
brought  her  fix)m  a  gallant ;  sign- 
ing to  the  good  man  to  proceed 
when  she  has  finished  the  perusal 
of  her  billet. 

Lucian,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  never  tired  of  flouting  and 
fleering  at  the  philosophers  of  his 
day— rmuch  as  Erasmus  pursued  the 
worldly-minded  monks  of  his. 
Nevertheless  it  had  evidently  been 
^  object  of  the  Syrian  statuary's 
dreams  in  early  life  that  he  should 
himself  learn  to  trace  the  great 
thoughts  of  Plato,  and  himself  be 
a  preacher  to  mankind  of  the  truths 
revealed  through  Divine  philosophy. 
It  was  not  in  scorn  of  such  pursuits 
that  he  lent  his  wit  to  the  mockeries 
in  his  Auction  of  Lives  and  other 
pieces  composed  in  a  like  vein. 
But  he  made  it  his  delight  to  pry 
into  the  impostures  of  Hfe,  and  he 
was,  it  may  be,  too  much  engaged 
in  stripping  the  mask  off  sham 
philosophers  to  observe  the  real 
nobleness  and  devotion  to  truth 
that  might  yet  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unkempt  beard,  the 
coarse  aholla,  and  the  simple  pulse- 
meals,  which  provoked  such  un- 
measured ridicule  from  worldly 
Bomans — ^YulfeniuB  and  his  set,  as 
recorded  by  Persius*  In  the 
^igrinus^  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, he  sketched,  apparently 
from  fancy,  some  hints  of  such  a 
teacher  as  be  had  hoped  to  find 
when  he  threw  down  his  hammer 
^d  chisel  and  left  the  marble  Mer- 
cury unfinished.  And  in  the  J3er- 
mdimus,  which  is  expressly  directed 
against  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 
&  several  sects  of  philosophers, 
he  nevertheless  introduces  the  Stoic 
Hennotimus  as  an  honest  and  in- 
telligent enquirer  after  truth,  who. 


of  course,  is  fain  to  yield  at  last  to 
Lucian's  arguments  (as  put  into  the 
mouth  of  one  Lycinus),  and  admit 
that  life  is  too  short  for  any  man  to 
undertake  to  decide  between  the 
multitude  of  wrangling  sects  about 
him.  For  Lucian  first  shakes  his 
faith  in  the  Stoic  system  by  forcing 
him  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
never  met  with  a  man  who  lived  up 
to  the  principles  taught  by  the 
Stoics.  'And  I  do  not  speak'  (says 
Lycinus)  '  from  any  special  enmity 
against  the  Stoics,  for  the  argument 
has  a  common  application  against 
all  the  sects,  and  I  should  have 
pressed  it  on  you  just  as  strongly  if 
you  had  been  a  follower  of  Plato  or 
of  Aristotle.'  He  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  want  of  a  common 
standard  of  authority  which  shall 
determine  between  conflicting 
dogmas.  Not  having  this,  and 
finding  that  all  your  systems  alike 
fail  in  producing  the  model  man  at 
which  they  aim,  why  then  fight  no 
more  about  their  respective  merits, 
but  own  that  *  his  can't  be  wrong 
whose  life  is  in  the  right.*  He 
urges  on  his  adversary  an  argument 
to  which  a  Christian  at  all  events 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  reply ; 
but  Lucian,  we  may  presume,  had 
never  read  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  *Are  you,'  he  asks 
ironically,  *in  training  for  another 
life,  that  you  spend  the  whole  of 
your  allotted  span  here  in  learning 
how  to  Hve  when  you  shall  get  to 
it?  You  are  like  a  man  who  labours 
at  the  menu  of  a  perfect  dinner  till 
he  dies  of  starvation.  Have  you 
not  yet — ^you,  the  leaders  of  the 
philosophic  crew — discovered  that 
virtue  consists  in  action;  inj  the 
doing  of  that  which  is  just,  that 
which  is  wise,  that  which  is  brave  ? 
You  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
ingenuity  of  teachers  who  merely 
bewilder  their  disciples,  who  are 
sldlled  in  puttine  dialectical  ques- 
tions, in  sophistries  and  subtleties, 
and  in  placing  disputants  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  That  is  to 
say,  you  neglect  the  fruit  or  practi- 
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Cal  part  of  your  studies,  and  busy 
yourselves  about  the  bark,  and  pelt 
each  other  with  the  leaves.  Just 
so  a  man  might  pour  water  into  a 
mortar  and  pound  away  with  a 
pestle,  fancying  he  was  maldng 
great  progress,  and  quite  unaware 
that  the  water  is  water  still,  though, 
as  they  say,  he  were  to  pound  his 
arms  off.'  It  is  evident  that  Lucian 
would  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
latitudinarian  if  he  had  lived  in 
later  days.  One  can  imagine  what 
his  comments  would  have  been  on 
the  hoynoousion  and  homoiousion 
controversy. 

There  were  times  when  he  al- 
lowed his  sense  of  caricature  to  run 
away  with  him ;  as  in  the  Auction 
of  LiveSf  where  he  satirises  the  phi- 
losophical sects  by  taking  liberties, 
which  approach  to  ribaldiy,  with  the 
honoured  names  of  their  founders. 
The  sects  appealed  severally  to  the 
life  of  Chrysippus,  of  Aristotle,  of 
every  other  master,  as  an  exemplar 
to  their  adherents.  And  as  the 
teachers  received  fees  for  their  les- 
sons (a  topic  which  Lucian  always 
held  as  &u>  game),  he  thought  the 
image  would  be  germane  to  3ie  sub- 
ject if  he  represented  Mercury  as  an 
auctioneer  knocking  down  the  lives 
of  these  great  men  to  the  best  bid- 
ders. The  details  of  the  scene  are 
broad  burlesque  rather  than  satire. 
Socrates  is  introduced  with  a  poor 
travesty  on  passages  in  the  Sym- 
jposiwnh  and  other  works  of  Plato. 
Aristippus  (with  whom  we  are  fa- 
miliar, through  Horace's  introduc- 
tion, as  a  man  of  the  world  as  well 
as  a  philosopher)  is  recommended 
by  the  auctioneer  on  the  ground  of 
his  liberality  as  regards  the  enjoy- 
ment of  worldly  pleasures,  being  de- 
scribed as  *  a  very  valuable  lot,  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman.'  The  best  fan,  perhaps, 
is  made  out  of  Pyrrho,  the  Berkeley 
of  his  day,  who  when  he  is  knocked 
down  to  a  purchaser  begins  to  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  that  purchaser's 
existence,  and  reserves  his  judg- 
ment, indeed,  as  to  the  truth  of  the 


whole  proceeding,  having  nothing 
but  the  unsupported  evidence  of  the 
senses,  or  impressions  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  by  them.  Lucian  seems 
to  have  been  afterwards  ashamed  of 
his  irreverence,  and  endeavoured  to 
apologise  for  it  in  the  Fisliermcm; 
trying  to  sttow  that  his  jests  were 
levelled,  not  at  the  great  sages  them- 
selves, but  at  the  unworthy  followers 
who  paraded  their  names.  His 
defence  is  not  a  very  successful  one. 
Lucian,  as  we  have  seen,  laughed 
at  the  philosopher  of  whom  Horace 
said,  Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  status 
et  color  et  res,  Nevertheless  this  is 
just  the  character  to  which,  we 
should  fancy,  Lucian  himself  would 
have  aspired,  at  least  in  the  later 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  essenti- 
ally a  many-sidea  man.  Nothing 
that  was  human  came  amiss  to  him, 
although  he  affected  to  laugh  ai  it 
all.  His  HerodotuSfhia  Zeuosis^Kud 
other  pieces  testify  to  that  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  plastic  arts  which, 
as  he  himself  has  told  us,  was 
among  the  memories  of  his  boy- 
hood. And  he  wrote  a  little  trea- 
tise About  Dancing,  which  would 
rouse  the  sympathies  of  an  admirer  i 
of  the  ballet  in  our  own  time.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind,  it  would 
seem,  to  take  life  as  it  came  to  him 
and  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  he 
thought  that  for  this  purpose  a 
certain  practical  instinct  would 
stand  him  in  better  stead  than  all 
the  learning  of  the  schools.  So, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
claimed  to  have  given  up  Rhe- 
toric for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
himself  to  Philosophy,  he  gave  up 
Philosophy  in  her  turn,  in  the  hope 
of  arriving  at  the  essential  result  of 
her  teaching  by  some  practical  wis- 
dom of  his  own,  abnormis  sapiens^  like 
Horace's  friend  Ofellus.  He  claims 
in  the  HermoHmus  the  designation 
of  /Jtwrijc,  a  mere  layman  as  distin- 
guished from  the  divines  and  jurists 
whose  place  the  philosophic  class 
professed  to  supply.  One  can  well 
understand  how  such  a  man  would 
pass  without  difficultv  jfepm  the  stu- 
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dent  life,  on  which  he  had  bestowed 
80  much  of  his  time  and  industry, 
to  become  a  reader  of  men  rather 
than  of  books,  and  apply  the  lessons 
learned  in  his  study  to  the  active 
business  of  the  world.  He  was 
more  successful  than  such  convert- 
ites  sometimes  are.  We  hear  of 
him  as  holding  agood  fiscal  appoint- 
ment in  Egypt  under  the  Imperial 
Government.  This  piece  of  good 
fortune  did  not  come  to  him,  he 
says,  until  he  'had  one  foot  in 
Charon's  boat.'  But  he  probably 
lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  for  a 
considerable  time. 

On  putting  off  the  garb  and  habit 
of  a  professed  philosopher  (if  indeed 
he  ever  seriously  devoted  himself  to 
the  profession),  iiucian,  as  we  may 
suppose,  settled  down  in  the  ways 
of  an  ordinary  man  of  the  world — 
saying  with  Gandide,  llfa/ut  ctdtwer 
notrejardiriy  and  bidding  fiurewell  to 
schools,  systems,  and  *  principles.' 
As  we  have  said,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  ever  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Christianity  to  have 
sooghtin  that  quarter  for  satisfaction 
of  the  problems  which  the  conflict- 
ing theories  of  philosophy  had  left 
unsolved  for  him.  K  we  discard  (as 
it  seems  on  sound  critical  authority 
we  are  bound  to  do)  the  Philopatns 
from  the  list  of  his  genuine  works, 
the  most  express  reference  that  we 
find  to  Christianity  in  his  writings 
is  in  the  biographical  sketch  which 
hears  the  title  Peregrimu,  .  Lucian 
himself  professes  to  have  known 
Peregrinos  with  some  degree  of  in- 
timacy, and  to  have  been  present  at 
the  extraordinary  scene  which  he 
describes  when,  during  the  Olym- 
pian Ghunes,  Peregrinus,  having 
given  public  notice  to  the  assembled 
multitude  of  his  intention,  heaped 
and  kindled  his  own  funeral  pile,  and 
placing  himself  upon  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  friends  and  admirers, 
suffered  hiniself  to  be  burned  to 
ashes.  Ludan,  whose  aim  is  to 
describe  Peregrinus  as  a  clever 
charlatan,  thus  speaks  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Christian  conmiunity : 

TOL.  vni.— KO.  XLiv.  inw  sbbhs. 


^  When  he  had  acquired  a  complete 
knowledffe  of  that  wonderfiod  doc- 
trine of  the  Christians,  by  associating 
with  their  priests  and  scribes  in 
Palestine,  he  very  shortly  (as  might 
well  be)  made  children  of  them  all, 
and  came  out  as  a  prophet,  and 
leader  in  their  rites  and  synagogueS| 
and  everything  else   in    his    own 
person,  explaining  and  illustrating 
their  books,  and   composing  many 
of   his  own.'     Lucian  insists  that 
Peregrinus  had   worldly    ends    to 
serve  by  all  this  zeal;    and   tells 
how,  when  the  new  convert  was 
imprisoned  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious profession,  he  was  waited  on, 
day  and  night,  by  *  old  women  and 
widows  and  orphans,'  brin^g  him 
dainty  dishes  in  great  variety,  and 
reciting  their  sacr^  forms  of  words. 
'Moreover,'    he   continues,    'there 
came  from  several  cities  of  Asia 
Christians    commissioned    by    the 
community  to  give  him  aid  and  en- 
couragement.    It  is  wonderful  what 
alacrity  they  show  whenever  any 
case    of  need   becomes   of  public 
notoriety.      In    brief,    they   spare 
nothing ;  and  thus  Peregrinus,  on 
the  ground   of  his  imprisonment^ 
drew   large  sums  of  money  from 
them.    For  these  unfortunate  people 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
are  wholly  endowed  withimmortality 
and  shall  live  through  all  time,  for 
which  reason  they  think  lightly  of 
death,   and  are    generally    wiUing 
enough  to  encounter  it.      Besides, 
their  first  law-giver  persuaded  them 
that  they  should  all  be  brothers  one 
of  another,  when  they  have  once 
passed    over   to    a    denial   of  the 
Grecian  gods,  and  to  the  worship  of 
that  crucified  sophist  of  theirs,,  and 
to  a  life   in  accordance  with  his 
laws.      They  have  accepted    such 
doctrines    without    any    sufficient 
warranty,  and  thus  they  learn  to 
despise  the  good  things  of  the  world 
and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
held  in  common.  Accordingly  when 
a  juggler  and  a  trickster  and    a 
shrewd,  cunning  fellow  gets  hold  of 
them,  he  becomes  rich  in  a  very  short 
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time,  and  grins  at  their  simplicity.* 
If  we  are  to  believe  Lncian's  stcnry, 
Per^rinns  levied  large  contributions 
on  dnnstian  liberality ;  but  bis  in- 
sincerity being  subsequently  dis- 
covered, this  source  of  worldly 
prosperity  failed  bim,  and  be  adopted 
ibe  character  of  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
which  he  maintained  up  to  the  time 
of  his  sensational  suicide.  It  is  the 
aim  of  Lucian  to  represent  Pere- 
grinuB  as  actuated  throughout  his 
Hfe,  and  especially  in  the  last 
sc^ie  of  it,  by  a  morbid  love  of  no- 
toriety^. The  work  appears  to  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Lucian,  who 
was  by  no  means  himself  such  stuff 
as  martyrs  are  made  of^  may  have 
wished  to  insinuate  and  may  ho- 
nestly have  persuaded  himself 
that  he  had,  in  the  st(»nr  of  Pere- 
grinuB,  ftdly  analysed  the  motive 
which  prompted  men  in  his  time 
to  give  iheir  bodies  to  be  burned. 
Whether  it  was  horn  a  desire  to 
depreciate  such  men,  or  from  some 
personal  antipathy  to  Peregrinus 
himself,  he  has  told  his  story  with 
an  air  of  bitterness  that  amounts 
to  malignity,  and  suggests  the  be- 
lief that  the  picture  drawn  is  an 
unfair  one;  especially  as  regards 
the  vices  and  crimes  attributed  to 
the  philosopher:  whom,  on  the 
other  hand,  Aulus  Gellius,  who  had 
heard  and  known  him  at  Athens, 
praises  as  vir  grams  atque  constcms ; 
while  Ammianus  M^cellinus  on 
the  Pagan  side,  and  Tertullian  on 
the  Clmstian,  concur  in  bearing 
'  testimony  to  his  merits.  So  strongly 
impressed  was  Wieland  (himself  a 
kindred  spirit  to  Lucian— witness 
more  particularly  his  Die  AhderUen) 
with  the  beHef  that  Peregrinus  had 
been  unju^ly  traduced  in  this  man- 
ner, that  he  composed  a  fanciful 
sketch  of  his  own  as  the  probable 
vera  effigies  of  the  man  whose  linea- 
.ments  had  been  distorted  in  Lu- 
-cian's  picture  through  so  many 
centuries.  These  comments  of  Lu- 
cian on  the  early  Christians  have 


been  strongly  resented  by  some  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Several  monastic 
copyists  have  altogether  omitted 
the  Peregrinus  in  transcribing  Lu- 
cian's  works,  and  one  of  them 
records  in  his. manuscript  that  he 
had  done  so  on  account  of  the 
'  scoffs  against  Christianity.^  On 
which  Tannegui  Le  Fevre  (Ma- 
dame Dacier's  father^  who  edited 
Lucian  under  the  Latinised  naitie  of 
Tanaqnil  Faber)  comments  thus : 
^  Musis  Grcecis  et  bonarum  litera- 
rum  Gtenio  lubet  gratulari  quod  non 
omnes  majores  nostri  ita  fataiet 
muliebriter  pii  fuerint  neque  tarn 
inconsultam  pietatem  coluerint.' 

Lucian  will  always  be  best 
known  by  his  more  imaginative 
writings,  not  only  for  their  own 
quaint  humour,  but  for  the  influ- 
ence which  they  seem  to  have 
exercised  over  humourists'  of  more 
modem  times.  He  probably  himself 
looked  to  the  bold,  wild  fiuicies  of . 
Aristophanes  as  his  model  in  these 
compositions.  Indeed,  the  self- 
same Cuckoo-cloudland  with  which 
we  are  familiar  as  the  scene  of 
the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  is  trans- 
planted into  the  topography  of  Lu- 
cian's  True  History,  a  narrative  full 
of  those  grotesque  exaggerations  of 
the  Munchausen  type  which  seem 
to  be  congenial  to  American  hu- 
mour. The  Icaromenippus  is,  how- 
ever, a  work  still  more  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  Aristophanic 
spirit.  Lucian  is  very  fond  of  in- 
troducing the  Cynic  philosopher 
Menippus  into  his  romances.  Me- 
nippus  must  have  been  dead  before 
Lucian  was  bom ;  but  the  latter  had 
evidently  studied  his  writings,  and 
although  he  hated  the  whole  Cynic 
school,  and  though  he  speaks  of 
Menippus  as  being  among  them  all 
the  most  given  to  barking  and 
snapping,  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
some  kindness  for  a  writer  whose 
love  of  a  grave  jest  seems  by  ancient 
testimony  to  have  been  as  incoiv 
rigible  as  his  own.  In  the  Icttro- 
mew^tubizh&Y ^^narrates    how    this 
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philoBophar,  findiiig  life  on  the  earth 
mil  of  paz^es  physical  and  moral, 
and  the  sages  io  whom  he  resorted 
hopelessly  at  issue  in  their  conflieting 
theories  about  both,  determined  to 
attempt  a  journey  to  the  throne  of 
Jupiter  himself,  there  to  get  his 
doubts  clearly  resolved.  For  this 
purpose  he  contrives  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  eagles'  and  vultures' 
wings,  by  means  of  which  he  ac- 
complishes his  flight,  which  he  de- 
scribes on  his  return  in  the  most 
business-like  phraseology.  'Three 
thousand  sta<^  from  the  earth  to 
the  moon,  that  wa^  our  first  stage ; 
ihen  straight  up  to  the  sun,  about 
five  hundred  parasangs :  firom  that 
point  again  the  ascent  to  heaven 
itFelf  and  the  Acropolis  of  Jupiter 
may  be  flown  in  one  day  by  an  eagle 
in  good  condition.'  So  he  instructs 
Skfnend  whom  he  meets  on  retumiifg 
to  earth,  and  who  naturally  con- 
gratulates him  that  he  has  not. 
come  to  grief  after  the  manner  of 
Icarus,  and  thus  added  a  Menippean 
Seato  our  maps.  Menippus  of  course 
is  easily  induced  to  relate  his  ad- 
ventures. He  tells  how  on  reaching 
the  moon  he  fell  in  with  the  shade 
of  Empedocles,  under  whose  guid- 
ance he  surveyed  the  earth  and  its 
doings,  as  Gulliver  did  the  realm  of 
Idlhput,  of  course  observing 

How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 
How  very  small  the  veay  great  are. 

Beyond  the  revelation  thus  afforded, 
him  of  the  crimes  and  follies  wrought 
by  the  rulers  of  mankind,  he  is  as- 
tonished at  the  insignificant  dimen- 
sions which  from  his  present  point 
of  view  he  sees  to  belong  to  those 
objects  which  had  been  thought  so 
mighty  in  the  world  below.  *  How 
I  laughed,'  he  says,  *  at  seeing  men 
contending  for  the  possession  of 
lafid^  or  priding  themselves  on 
owning  a  thousand  plethra  at  Sicyon 
or  Manithon !  Why,  the  whole  of 
Greece,  as  I  saw  it,  was  about  four 
fingers  in  length,  and  the  estate  oi 
the  largest  landowner  among  them 
would  be  about  ^  size  of  on^  of, 


Epicnrus's  atoms.  And  there  I  saw 
the  Cynurian  territory,  no  bigger 
than  an  Egyptian  bean,  and  re- 
membered that  for  such  a  trifle 
so  many  warriors  of  Argos  and 
Lacedffimon  had  fallen  in  one  day.' 
After  moralising  in  this  strain,  ajid 
being  folly  convinced  of  the  little- 
ness of  mankind,  he  proposes  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey,  and  relateshow, 
before  he  had  soared  aloft  very  fiftr, 
the  Moon  called  out  to  ask  him 
whether  he  would  undertake  a  com- 
mission from  her  to  Jupiter.  'Any 
verbal  message, '  says  Menippus,  *  I 
will  deliver,  but  I  must  decline  to 
carry  anything.'  So  the  Moon 
charges  him  with  her  complaint  to 
Jupiter :  '  I  am  quite  worn  out,'  she 
says, '  by  the  philosophers,^  who  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  do  but  pry  into  my 
concerns  with  their  fussy  enquiries, 
what  I  am,  and  how  big,  and  why  I  am 
semicircular  or  gibbous ;  and  tiien 
some  say  that  I  am  inhabited,  and 
others  uiat  I  hang  over  the  sea  like 
amirror ;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  have 
a  story  that  my  very  light  is  neither 
genuine  nor  honestly  come  by,  but 
obtained  fi«m  the  Sun,  by  which 
tattle  they  would  &in  sow  discord 
between  my  brother  and  myself.' 
The  Moon  declares  all  this  to  be  the 
more  hard  upon  her,  because  in  the 
course  of  her  watehings  she  becomes 
aware  of  the  nocturnal  pnmks  of 
many  of  these  wise  doctors  who 
wear  such  solemn  looks  by  day,  but 
of  whom  she  could  tell  a  few  stories 
if  she  chose.  She  will  be  most 
thankful  to  Jupiter  if  he  will  oon- 
found  the  physiologiste,  choke  the 
dialectioians,  dig  up  the  Porch,  bum 
down  the  Grove  oi  Academus,  and 
silence  the  disputations  in  the  Peri- 
patus.  This  message  Menippus 
receives  in  ohai^and  speeds  on  his 
upward  way.  Having  reached  the 
gate  of  heaven  he  is  conducted  by 
Mercury  into  the  presence  of  Jupiter, 
who  thunders  forth  an  Homeric 
hexameter  hj  way  of  asking  him  his 
business.  Stunned  at  first  by  the 
'magnificence  of  sound,'  he  presently 
recovers  himself,  and  explains  how 
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perplexed  be  has  been  by  tbe  mutoal 
contradictions  of  pbilosopbic  sys- 
tems, and  wisbes  to  bave  an  antbori- 
tative  decision  between  tbem  all ;  and 
be  also  delivers  tbe  Moon's  message 
in  fnll  detail.  He  is  kindly  received 
and  conducted  by  Jupiter  into  bis 
audience  cbamber,  to  wbicb  tbe 
prayers  of  mankind  are  about  to  rise. 
On  tbeir  way  some  t&lk  takes  place 
wbicb  seems  to  indicate  tbe  decay 
wbicb  in  Lucian's  time  was  already 
p^ing  on  tbe  old  sanctities  of 
I'aganism.  Jupiter  asks  Menippus, 
among  otber  questions,  wby  it  is 
tbat  tbe  Atbenians  bave  for  so  many 
years  omitted  to  celebrate  tbe 
Diasia,  tbeir  ancient  festival  in  bis 
bonour,  wbetber  tbey  are  ever 
likely  to  complete  tbeir  Olympian 
temple,  and  wbetber  tbe  tbieves 
wbo  robbed  tbe  sanctuary  at 
Dodona  bave  been  apprebended. 
And  wben  on  bis  subsequently 
asking  wbat  opinion  men  entertain 
of  bim  at  tbe  present  time,  be 
receives  a  courtly  answer  from 
Menippus,  tbe  god  retorts  quickly, 
*Ay,  ay,  wbetber  you  tell  me  or 
not,  T  know  tbeir  love  of  novelty. 
Tbere  was  a  time  wben,  as  Homer 
sings — 

ens  was  in  all  the  streets  and  marts  of 


but  now  my  altars  are  colder 
tban  tbe  laws  of  Plato  or  tbe 
syllogisms  of  Cbrysippus,'  tbe  new 
moral  guides  of  tbe  world  as  Lucian 
would  insinuate,  but  not,  in  bis 
view  at  least,  more  effective  tban 
ihe  old  worsbips. 

After  ibis  we  bave  tbe  scene  in 
Jupiter's  audience  cbamber,  wbere 
Lucian,  dwelling  on  tbe  idle,  in- 
consistent,  or  criminal  prayers  wbicb 
come  up  to  beaven  from  the  eartb, 
bandies  a  tbeme  wbicb  bas  been  a 
favourite  one  witb  satirists  from  tbe 
days  of  Juvenal  to  tbose  of  Jobnson. 
As  we  may  suppose,  Jupiter  is  sore- 
ly perplexed  about  satisfying  tbe 
various  conflicting  requests  of  bis 
votaries — tbe  busbandman  asking 
for  Pton,  tbe  fnller  for  fine  weatber, 


tbe  mariner  sailing  nortbwards  and 
be  wbo  is  bound  sonibwards 
severally  calling  for  a  fidr  wind. 
Tbe  distribution  seems  to  be  made 
very  mucb  at  random  at  last  wben 
tbe  day's  orders  are  given  as  to  tbe 
weatber — rain  for  Scytbia,  snow  for 
Greece,  a  thousand  bnsbels  of  bail 
for  Cappadocia,  and  so  fortb. 

Tbe  Dream,  or  tbe  CoeJc^  is  d 
dramatic  sketch  witb  a  similar  pur- 
pose, being  designed  more  parti- 
cularly to  counteract  tbe  desire  for 
wealth  in  human  minds.  Micyllns 
is  a  poor  cobbler,  wbo,  dreaming- 
that  be  is  a  ric^  man,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  tbe  luxuries  and 
enjoyments  tbat  suit  bis  fortune,  is* 
suddenly  awakened  by  tbe  crowing- 
of  bis  cock.  On  bis  expressing  hia 
indignation  at  being  thus  bereft  of 
bis  fancied  happiness,  tbe  cock, 
speaking  witb  human  voice,  excuses 
himself  for  the  interruption,  and 
undertakes  to  convince  Micyllus 
tbat  be  is  better  off  in  bis  actual 
poverty  than  most  of  the  rich  men 
of  whose  bliss  be  dreams.  This  be 
affirms  from  bis  own  long  expe- 
rience,  proceeding  to  relate  bow, 
according  to  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
be  can  look  back  to  many  bodies 
wbicb  be  has  animated,  and  among- 
them  Pythagoras  himself.  Micyllus 
asks  if  he  bas  ever  been  a  king,  to 
wbicb  the  cock  answers  in  tbe 
affirmative,  and  adds  tbat  be  baa 
never  bad  such  a  bad  time  of  it  in. 
any  stage  of  bis  transmutations; 
going  on  to  expatiate  on  tbe  dis- 
comforts, and  cares,  and  apprehen- 
sions that  surround  a  monarch; 
whose  state  he  likens  to  a  god's 
image  in  the  temples,  noble  in  ex- 
ternal form,  and  cunningly  wrought 
witb  gold  and  ivory,  while  inter- 
nally it  is  kept  together  by  clamps 
ana  nails  and  pegs,  and  made  up 
by  means  of  pitch  combined  with 
clay.  When  tbe  cook  bas  made 
bis  transmigrations  known  to 
Micyllus,  and  has  explained  tbat 
(according  to  the  story  attributed 
to  Pythagoras)  be  was  Eupborbus 
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daring  the  siege  of  Troy,  Miojllas, 
who  had  more  cariosity  on  the  sab-  . 
ject  than  Mr.  Lowe,  eagerly  asks 
him  whether  the  Homeric  narra- 
tive was  in  accordance  with  fact. 
*  Homer  ?  '  replies  the  cock,  *  what 
ehoald  he  know  aboat  it  ?.  Why, 
he  was  a  camel  in  Bactria  daring 
Uie  whole  time  of  the  siege.' 

By  way  of  convincing  Micyllus 
that  all  is  not  gold  which  glitters,  the 
cock  proposes  that  the^  shall  go 
ronnd  and  inspect  the  interiors  of 
some  of  these  envied  hoases.  He 
has  a  charm,  taaght  him  by  Mer- 
cury, by  which  they  may  do  this, 
unseen  themselves.  The  reader  of 
Le  Sage's  works  will,  perhaps,  see 
in  this  story  the  original  of  Xe  Diable 

Of  all  Lucian's  works,  perhaps 
the  Tivwn  might  be  selected  as 
tke  most  interesting.  The  story 
of  the  great  misanthrope  commends 
itself  to  Lucian's  mind  as  well  as  to 
Shakespeare's ;  bat  the  two  writers 
have  handled  it  in  a  very  diflferent 
manner.  Shakespeare's  creative 
power  seized  on  the  whole  soul  and 
being  of  the  distraught  Athenian,  not 
withoat  a  certain  sympathy  kindled 
within  him  by  a  spirit  at  war  with 
itself — such  a  mood  as  we  trace  at 
times  in  other  parts  of  his  works, 
as  in  the  melancholy  of  Hamlet  and 
of  Jaques,  or  in  the  rage  of  Lear. 
But  to  Lucian  the  character  of 
Timon  was  merely  matter  for  mirth 
— one  more  chapter  in  the  book  of 
human  foibles,  and  one  more  theme 
for  his  laughter.  The  story  was  a 
suggestive  text  for  shrewd  satire  on 
the  meanness  and  hoUowness  of  the 
people  among  whom  we  have  to  live, 
and  the  vanity  of  the  things  which 
they  prize.  And  so  he  has  treated 
the  subject. 


Lacian's  satire,  as  we  have  said, 
was  always  of  the  serener  sort. 
This  quality,  and  a  certain  air  of 
self-complacency  about  his  writings, 
seem  to  make  it  likely  that  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  studies 
of  his  later  years.  They  suggest 
the  mood  of  a  man  for  whom  the 
turmoil  of  life  is  over,  and  who  may 
now  enjoy  his  leisure  and  survey 
mankind  and  their  absurdities  from 
his  easy  chair.  Probably  he  laughed 
on,  and  wrote  on,  till  pretty  near 
the  close  of  his  long  life.  Of  the 
particulars  of  his  death  we  have  no 
trustworthy  record.  At  all  events 
he  was  not  the  man  to  make  such 
an  exit  as  Swift  anticipated  for  him- 
self— *  dying  for  rage  Hke  a  poisoned 
rat  in  a  bole.'  Suidas  indeed  says 
that  he  was  worried  to  death  by 
dogs ;  but  Suidas,  like  John  Foxe 
the  martyrologist,  is  fond  of  dis- 
covering these  dreadful  and  excep- 
tional forms  of  death  in  the  history 
of  persecutors  and  other  obnoxious 
persons.  As  this  story  appears  to 
lack  the  sapport  of  any  authentic 
testimony,  it  has  been  generally  dis- 
carded ;  and  we  may  venture  rather 
to  imagine  the  old  jester  playing 
his  part  to  the  last,  and  passing 
away  with  some  quiet  sarcasm  at 
the  expense  of  that  life  which  he 
had  retained  so  long,  and  which 
with  all  its  concerns  he  always  pro- 
fessed to  hold  in  so  little  esteem. 
He  was  conviva  satur : 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti : 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est. 

He  would  not  accept  the  rules  of 
the  Epicurean  philosophy;  but  thus 
far,  we  should  think,  he  must  have 
been  practically  in  accord  with 
Horace. 

C.  G.  Pbowictt. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANT  SEAMEN.^ 
By    Commandee   William   Dawson,    R.N. 


rEM,  lett  inqniiy  be  made  oon- 
ceming  the  death  of  a  man 
whoe  hath  beene  killed  in  a  ship, 
vessell,  or  boate,  or  apparrell  of 
any  ship,  how  and  whoe  killed  him, 
and  whether  bj  the  ship's  apparrell, 
by  what  apparrell,  and  unto  whome 
the  ship  did  heloit^,*  Sach  was  the 
ancient  sea  law  of  the  dark  ages  as 
recorded  in  '  The  Blacke  Booke  of 
the  Admiralty,'  in  an  addendum  to 
the  4nqnisition  taken  atQaeenborow 
by  the  command  of  our  Lord  King 
Edward  the  Third.'  We  live,  how- 
ever, in  more  civilised  times ;  hence 
the  modem  *  shipping  interest  law,' 
'  Let  dead  men  tell  no  tales.'  The 
simplicity  and  convenience  of  the 
modem  law  are  self-evident.  *  How 
and  whoe  killed  him  P  and  unto 
whome  the  ship  did  belong  ?'  would 
in  these  days  be  very  troublesome 
and  awkward  inquiries  for  living 
men.  It  might  interfere  sadly  with 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  True, 
landsmen  bear  the  burden  of  such 
inquiries  when  they  concern  lands* 
men  with  equanimity,  inconvenient 
as  they  must  be  to  free  trade  in  evil 
doing.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
^  medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of 
death,'  without  which  no  interment 
can  take  place  on  land,  were  done 
away  with  ;  that  all  coroners  were 
dismissed ;  and  that   the  common 


law  took  no  cogniisanoe  of  hnmati 
life  unless  when  a  murderer  forced 
himself  red-handed  upon  justice. 
The  law  of  England  would  then  be 
assimilated  to  the  'shipping  interest* 
law  of  the  sea.  Would  not  evil- 
doers then  feel  more  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that,  so  long  as  they  re- 
spected the  property  of  well-to-do 
people,  the  persons  of  all  olasses 
were  beneath  legal  consideration, 
in  all  cases  short  of  red-handed 
murder  P  The  lives  of  men  woald 
then  be  placed  even  below  the  pre- 
sent level  of  those  of  wives.  Public 
opinion,  following  the  law,  would, 
though  differing  in  the  several  social 
strata,  take  in  all  a  downward 
course  on  the  question  of  human 
life.  The  legal  securities  being  re- 
moved, the  ratio  of  mortality  might 
be  expected  to  rise  and  deaths  by 
violence  to  increase. 

Human  nature  at  sea  and  in  the 
'shipping  interest*  is  very  much 
the  same  as  elsewhere.  Removed 
from  the  influences  of  the  Church, 
of  social  amenities,  and  of  the 
press,  the  absence  of  legal  securi- 
ties to  life  at  sea  has  the  natnral 
effect.  With  no  'medical  certifi- 
cate of  the  cause  of  death;'  no 
coroner's  or  other  legal  inquest ;  no 
common  law  affecting  Hfe,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  red-handed  murder. 
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the  raido  of  mortality  in  the  British 
Mercantile  Afarine  is  natarallj  large. 
Hi^pilj  dead  seamen  leave  a  little 
property  behind  them,  in  the  form 
of  unpaid  wages  and  clothes  ;  and 
the  inqoirj  denied  to  their  lives  is 
accorded  to  their  property.  The 
GK)vemment  steps  in  as  executor  to 
worlpng  seamen — a  remunerative 
office,  which  leads  incideutally  to 
the  registration  in  general  terms  of 
the  assumed  cause  of  death.  The 
Gk)vemment,  does  not,  however,  act 
as  executor  to  the  masters  or 
captains,  about  25,000  in  number, 
BO  that  nobody  knows  how  many 
master  mariners  die  on  the  high 
seas,  much  less  '  whoe  killed '  them, 
or  'xmto  whome  the  ship  did 
belong.' 

While  the  annual  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  Health  of  the  Navy, 
afiepting  about  47,000  adults,  oc- 
^  cupies  about  85  pages  of  print, 
the  return  relative  to  the  deaths 
amongst  196,000  merchant  seamen 
occupies  two  pages  of  very  widely 
spaced  type.  This  compression 
necessitates  the  absence  of  all  ex- 
planation as  to  how  the  figures  are 
arrived  at,  or  of  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  living  men  amongst 
whom  the  mortafity  occurs.  As- 
suming for  the  moment  the  correct- 
ness of  the  causes  of  death  assigned 
in  ihe  return,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  figures  do  not 
include  seamen  dying  after  their 
arrival  and  discharge  within  the 
United  Elingdom,  nor  is  any  allusion 
made  to  the  numbers  who  are  landed 
at  home  in  a  dying  state.  In  this 
and  other  particulars  the  mortality 
return  for  the  Mercantile  Marine 
excludes  numerous  cases  included 
in  that  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Men- 
of-wai*'s  men  are  also  subject  to 
death  firom  causes  unknown  to 
merchant  seamen ;  for  example,  in 
ihe  Health  of  the  Navy  for  1872, 
five  men  are  recorded  as  dyingfrom 
wounds  in  action,  and  five  others 
from  injuries  received  in  gunnery 
exercises.  The  ages  are  not  recorded 


in  the  Naval  Abstract,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  mortality  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Betum  above  50  years  of  age  is 
exceedingly  small  ( 1 8^in  every  i  ,000 
deaths) — ^those  of  masters  bemg  ex- 
cluded from  the  return.  More  than 
two- thirds  of  the  mortality  at  known 
ages  occurs  in  the  Merchant  Navy 
when  under  30  years  of  age.  It  ia 
not,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
average  age  when  life  terminates 
whilst  serving  in  the  Royal  Navy  is 
much  lower  than  that  amongst 
merchant  seamen  afloat.  Whatever 
way  the  two  mortality  returns  be 
viewed,  there  seems  no  injustice  to 
the  merchant  service  in  an  equal 
comparison. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  in  that 
portion  of  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
which  is  on  the  high  seas  and 
abroad,  is  nearly  twice  that  of 
miners  between  the  ages  of  1 5  and 
65  years;  but  this  comparison  is 
obviously  un&ir  to  the  mining 
population,  as  miners  discharged 
from  work  in  a  dying  state  are  still 
included  in  the  Registrar- General's 
Return.  The  ratio  of  mortality  in 
the  Royal  Navy  is  only  one-third 
that  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  To 
reduce  the  mortality  in  the  latter 
to  one-third  of  what  it  is  would 
make  an  enormous  difference. 
1,522  merchant  seamen  would 
then  die  annually  instead  of  4,564. 
In  other  words,  were  the  ratio  of 
mortality  similar  to  that  of  the 
Queen's  service,  upwards  of  3,000 
merchant  seamen  would  be  preserved 
alive  who  now  annually  die. 

That  the  absence  of  all  legal  se- 
curity to  life  at  sea  is  responsible 
for  some  of  this  loss  appears  from 
acloser  examination  of  the  mortality 
returns.  Thus,  whilst  about  one- 
third  of  the  mortality  in  the  Royal 
Navy  is  recorded  as  caused  by  vio- 
lence, two-thirds  is  the  ratio  of  vio- 
lent deaths  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
But  as  to  '  how  and  whoe  killed ' 
them,  '  and  unto  whome  the  ship 
did  belong,'  modem  shipping  in- 
terest  law  does  not   'lett  inquisy 
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be  made.'  We  live  in  the  era 
of  commerce  and  civilisation.  To 
■  lett  inqniry  be  made  concerning 
the  death  of  a  man  whoe  hath  beene 
killed  in  a  ship,  ve88ell,or  boate,'  <fcc., 
was  all  very  well  in  the  dark  ages. 
In  the  year  of  grace  1871,  2,189 
lives,  of  which  1,500  were  seamen, 
were  lost  by  British  shipwrecks, 
and  31,051  others  were  imperilled; 
yet  not  a  single  individual  was 
charged  with  manslaughter  for  any 
one  of  the  lives  so  lost,  or  with  any 
other  crime  for  imperilling  the  lives 
of  31,000  other  human  beings. 
True,  the  property  involved  did 
come  within  reach  of  the  law  in 
certain  cases,  so  that,  out  of  at  least 
3,372  captains  who  endangered  or 
lost  human  life,  53  oflBcers  had 
their  certificates  of  competency  sus- 
pended or  cancelled  for  the  *  loss, 
damages,  or  abandonment  of  ships,* 
and  74  officers  were  acquitted  on 
legal  investigations  as  to  the  pro- 
perty lost.  Yet  the  author  of 
Shipwreclcsy  who  is  publicly  stated 
to  be  the  Marine  Secretary  of  the 
Boardof  Trade, writing  in  187 1  what 
is  republished  in  1873,  openly  states 
that '  shipwrecks  and  marine  disas- 
ters, so  far  from  always  being  what 
is  irreverently  and  generally  termed 
"  the  act  of  God,"  are  frequently 
nothing  less  than  the  result  of  the 
culpable  negligence  or  direct  and 
premeditated  misdeeds  of  men. 
Shipwrecks,  so  far  from  arising  from 
tmknown  and  unintelligible  and 
unpreventible  causes,  are  but  too 
often  the  result  of  direct  villanies^ 
which  can  and  ought  to  be  punished 
with  as  little  sentimentality,  and  as 
vigorously,  as  any  other  and  more 
common  act  of  stovncUingy  fraud,  or 
murder,*  So  then  *  direct  villanies,' 
'swindling,*  *  fraud,*  or  'murder' 
deprived  some  of  those  2,189  ™®^ 
of  life,  and  imperilled  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  31,000  others ;  yet  not  a 
single  *  villain,'  *  swindler,'  '  frau- 
dulent owner,'  or  *  murderer '  was 
in  1 87 1  placed  on  his  trial  for  any 
one  of  these  series. 


Had  this  mortality  occurred  on 
land,  the  coroner  would  have 
stepped  in  to  inquire  '  whoe  killed 
them,'  and  even  if  no  'direct  vil- 
lanies'  appeared,  culpable  negli- 
gence is  a  crime  placed  by  the  law 
on  a  level  with  culpable  homicide. 
Before  the  Mercantile  Shipping  Act 
was  passed  in  1854,  the  commoTi 
law  appears  to  have  been  capable 
of  reaching  deaths  by  violence 
on  the  high  seas,  at  least  if  tho 
ships  were  connect<*d  in  any  way 
with  Scotland.  The  Marine  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade  quotes, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  shipwrecks, 
the  judgment  given  by  three  Scotch 
Judges  in  the  case  of  a  ship  wrecked 
in  1850,  before  the  present  Shipping 
Act  was  passed.  Four  of  the  lives 
lost  were  near  relations  of  the  Lord 
Justice  General — a  fact  that  was 
probably  not  without  its  effect 
upon  the  Procurator  Fiscal.  The  « 
judgment  on  the  captain  and  mate 
reads  thus : — 

Culpable  homicide — culpable  neglect  of 
duty,  find  loss  of  life.  Held — 1st,  that 
these  were  substantially  one  chai^  when- 
ever an  accident  happened  which  occasioned 
toss  of  life;  2nd,  direction  to  jury  that 
when  tlie  Crown  had  proved  an  accident 
by  loss  of  life  in  a  vessel  under  the  panel's 
command,  it  lay  on  them  to  prove  their 
innocence  of  all  blame. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  in  charj^ng  the 
jury,  observed  that,  as  had  been  remarked 
in  many  cases,  there  really  was  no  difference 
between  the  crime  of  culpable  homicide 
and  culpable  and  reckless  n«^plect  of  duty 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  life  ;  and  the 
jury  must,  therefore,  under  their  chargp, 
consider  the  case  as  one  of  culpable  homi- 
cide. Intention  to  do  wrong  was  not  part 
of  the  crime  of  culpable  homicide ;  if  in- 
tention was  proved  under  such  a  charge  it 
would  amount  to  murder.  The  crime  of 
culpable  homicide  was  committed  whenever 
a  person  unintentionally  committed  an  act 
whereby  the  life  of  another  was  lost,  or 
where  he  had  failed  to  perform  his  dut}% 
when  charged  with  the  preservation  of  life, 
without  havinff  a  sufficient  excuse  for  such 
neglect,  and  life  was  lost  in  consequence. . . . 

The  principle  of  law  the  Court  was 
bound  to  lay  down  to  the  jury  .  .  .  con- 
sisted in  this :  That  any  peraon  placed  in 
a  situation  in  which  his  acts  may  affect  the 
safety  of  others,  must  take  all  precautions 
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to  guard  af^ainflt  the  risk  to  them  arising 
from  what  he  is  doing. 

Though  no  '  villany  '  was  proved 
or  even  suspected  in  this  case,  the 
mate  was  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation,  and  the  captain  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  for 
the  neglect  of  dnty  which  proved 
fatal  to  one  hundred  persons.  More- 
over, the  Judges  laid  it  down  that 

*  grave  criminal  responsibility 
wonld  arise '  also  '  to  the  proprietor 
who  should  fail  to  have  suflBcient 
boats  in  the  first  instance,  or  re- 
fiised  proper  allowance  to  have 
them  maintained  ; '  thus  showing 
that  the  laws  of  Scotland  so  recent- 
ly as  1850  *lett  inquiry  be  made 
.  .  .  unto  tchome  the  ship  did  be- 
long.' 

What  the  withdrawal  of  legal 
protection  to  life  from  seamen  im- 
plies may  be  estimated  by  con- 
trasting the  above  judgment  with 
the  Marine  Secretary's  statement 
in  Shipwrecks^  that  ^tliere  are  in- 
fmmerahle  preventihle  losses  on  our 
coasts  and  at  sea,^  Yet  not  a  single 
conviction  for  loss  of  life  followed 
upon  any  one  of  these  '  innumera- 
ble preventible  losses  on  our  coasts 
and  at  sea.'  *  We  fully  accept  the 
fact,'  proceeds  the  Marine  Secretary, 

*  that  rotten,  overladen,  and  other- 
wise unseaworthy  ships  are  sent  to 
sea  from  porta  in  "  this  our  United 
Kingdom."  We  also  accept  the 
iact  that  such  ships  are  sometimes 
knowingly  sent  to  sea,  and  that  loss 
of  life  is  too  oflen  the  result.'  Yet 
nobody  is  placed  on  his  trial  for 
manslaughter.  Nay,  the  Marine 
Secretary,  more  prudent  than  Mr. 
Plimsoll,  does  not  convey  a  hint 

*  unto  whome  the  ships  did  belong.' 
Still  these  ships  must  have  some 
owners ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  ownership  of  mis- 
sing and  lost  vessels  is  so  carefully 
hidden.  The  annual  wrecks,  &c., 
are  tabulated  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  thirty-hine  tables  occupying  167 
pages  of  figures,  in  the  Abstracts  of 
Wrecks^  ^.^  but  not  a  hint  is  con- 


veyed in  all  these  ponderous  pages 
that  the  wrecked  ships  had  any 
owners  at  all.  Lloyd's  Analysis 
of  WreckSy  1868-71,  contains  156 
pages  of  figures,  but  not  a  hint 
in  any  case  as  to  the  owner- 
ship. A  Registry  of  Shipowners 
which  would  snow  how  many  vessels 
each  had  owned  during  a  course  of 
years,  and  what  the  mortality  had 
been  under  their  several  cares  would 
be  instructive.  It  would  be  some- 
thing novel  to  have  such  a  return 
based  upon  the  loss  of  life  rather 
than  upon  the  loss  of  property. 
It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  a  Board 
of  Trade  should  have  profound  re- 
gard for  property  and  little  or 
none  for  human  life ;  for  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  trade  in  life  is  an 
accident  of  commercial  adventures. 
Still  a  Registry  of  Shiplosers 
would  be  highly  instructive. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  for 
what  purpose  the  167  pages  of 
wreck  tables  are  annually  drawn 
up  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  unless  it 
be  to  darken  knowledge.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deduce  from  them  such 
common-place  information  as  to  how 
many  British  ships  are  annually 
lost,  and  what  ratio  these  bear  to 
the  whole  number  registered  within 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  The  matter 
upon  at  least  one  hundred  pages 
might  be  usefully  exchanged  for  a 
registration  of  the  names  of  ship- 
owners who  have  lost  ships,  giving 
the  years  in  which  they  were  lost, 
the  number  of  persons  thus  drowned 
or  killed,  and  the  number  of  other 
lives  thus  imperilled.  This  infor- 
mation exists  within  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  there  could  therefore  be 
no  physical  difficulty  in  substituting 
these  facts  for  the  irrelevant  matter 
now  furnished.  It  is  now  officially 
stated  that  'the  total  number  of 
ships  which,  according  to  the  facts 
reported,  appear  to  have  foundered 
or  to  have  been  otherwise  totally 
lost  on,  or  near,  the  coasts  of  ihe 
United  Kingdom  (alone)  from  tut- 
seaworthinsss,  unsound  gear^  &c.,  in 
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the  last  ten  years  is  524,  and  tlte 
number  of  casualties  arising  from 
the  same  causes  daring  the  same 
period,  and  resulting  in  partial 
damage,  is  65  5 .'  Why  not  add  *  nn- 
to  whome  the  ships  did  belong '  ? 
Did  these  1,179  nnseaworthy  ships 
belong  to  1,179  diflFerent  proprie- 
tors P  or  how  many  of  them  belong, 
ed  to  the  same  person?  and  What 
were  the  names  of  these  shipowners 
and  their  places  of  abode  ? 

Nearly  half  the  wrecks,  &c.,  on 
onr  own  coasts  daring  the  ten  years 
before  1872,  viz.  7,838  oat  of 
17,086,  happened  in  calms  and 
gentle  breezes  ap  to  winds  in  which 
a  ship  ccald  jast  carry  doable- reefed 
topsails,  with  courses,  jib,  &c.  The 
officials  coald  eoailj  tell  as  who 
owned  these  fair  weather  wrecks. 
Were  these  7,838  fair  weather 
wrecks  owned  by  7,838  different 
persons  P  and  wlutt  are  their  names 
and  places  of  abode  P  The  Board  of 
Trade  have  the  names  recorded 
in  their  archives.  The  old  sea  law 
required  that  inquiry  should  be 
made '  unto  whome  the  ship  did  be- 
long/ If  no  shame  attaches  to 
losing  ships,  the  proprietors  cannot 
object  to  having  their  names  pub- 
lished. If  there  be  any  shame  at- 
tached to  such  public  knowledge, 
the  annual  death  of  2,189  human 
beings  demand  it,  the  health  and  the 
property  of  31,000  other  persons 
whose  lives  are  yearly  imperilled 
require  it. 

Turning  fix)m the  ships  lostnear  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Marine  Secre- 
tary states  in  Shipwrecks  that,  'If 
we  turn  to  the  records  of  insurance, 
we  shall  find  that  in  the  last  five 
years,  ending  1869,  in  addition  to 
the  losses  on  our  coasts,  there  are 
846  ships  cmd  crews  whose  end  is 
utterly  unknown.  All  we  know  of 
the 846  ''  missing"  ships  is,  that Uiey 
lefb  their  last  ports  of  departure  and 
that  they  have  never  since  been 
heard  of.  The  ships  are  posted  up 
as  "  missing  " — the  crews  are  mis- 
sing, but  are  not  posted  up— -th^ 


crews,  the  passengers,  the  widows 
and  orphans  left — but  we  must  not 
enter  into  speculations.'  Who 
owned  these  846  '  missing '  ships  in 
which  these  crews  and  passengers 
were  lost,  and  by  which  so  many- 
widows  and  orphans  were  made  ? 
The  Marine  Secretary  knows  who 
these  846  proprietors  are.  Migrht 
not  their  names  be  published,  with 
that  of  the  other  ships  and  lives  lost 
by  these  gentlemen  in  other  years  ? 
The  Marine  Secretary  wishes  to 
throw  the  onus  of  this  publication 
on  Lloyd's:  *the  underwriters  on 
their  part  ought  to  set  on  foot  some 
organisation  or  system  whereby  cer- 
tain men  will  for  ever  be  placed  in 
their  black  books,'  whilst  the  l^ia- 
lature  takes  up  '  the  matter  of  nn- 
seaworthy  ships.'  We  venture  to 
submit  that  this  is  a  reversal  of  the 
order  of  nature.  The  first  duty  of 
a  Government  is  to  protect  the  Kves 
of  its  subjects,  and  it  can  obtain  the 
power  to  institute  such  a  'bla43k 
book,'  for  which  it  already  possesses 
all  the  requisite  material.  The 
underwriters  have  only  to  deal  ivith 
property,  and  so  long  as  they  know^ 
with  accuracy  the  per-centages  of 
ships  lost  on  given  voyages,  it  is  a 
matter  of  pecuniary  indlSerenoo  to 
them  how  high  or  how  low  those 
per-centages  are,  or  whether  the 
losses  are  accompanied  or  not  with 
sacrifice  or  hazard  to  life.  If  the 
per-centages  of  shipwreck  on  a  given 
voyage  be  high,  the  premium  is 
raised  accordingly,  and  if  it  be  low, 
the  premium  is  proportionately  low- 
ered. So  long  then,  as  the  per-cent- 
ages of  property  lost  are  known,  the 
premium  can  be  so  regulated  as  to 
cover  all  pecuniary  risks.  Lloyd's 
Analysts  of  Wrecks,  ^c,  has,  there- 
fore, very  properly,  a  sole  referenoe 
to  properiy*,  tiie  loss  of  life  haying 
no  influence  on  the  underwriters' 
gains.  But  i^e  Gbvemment  ^6- 
strads  of  Wrecks,  ^.,  should  not  ac- 
cept property  as  the  basis  of  tabu- 
lation, when  2,189  Uves  are  annually 
lost  with  the  property,  and  31,000 
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otiier  lives  annually  imperilled  with 
it. 

The  Marine  Secretary  points  out 
*  thai  U  %8  not  the  interest  of  a  ship^ 
oumer  to  keep  his  ship  afloaty  if  by 
hiing  her  he  can  make  more  than  by 
emplojfing  her.  The  facfc  that  losses 
are  more  numerous  in  seasons  when 
freight  is  low,  would  appear  to  show 
that  this  is  fully  appreciated.  What 
vre  hare  always  felt  in  discussing 
questions  concerning  ships,  is,  that 
rery  many  points  are  simple  and 
straightforward  in  themselves,  but 
ihe  moment  the  element  of  insurance 
is  introduced  they  become  compli- 
sated  and  to  a  great  extent  immoral. 
[t  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  unin- 
sored  ships  are,  as  a  rule  safer  and 
loDger-lived  than  those  insured.  It 
wtiao  a  fact  that  ought  to  be  in- 
Delibly  impressed  that  many  classed 
ihips  are  lost  just  as  they  are  going 
off  their  class.' 

It  is  not  accurately  known  how 
many  of  the  20,900  ships  lost  on  the 
home  coasts  in  the  ten  years  1862-7 1 
were  insured,  nor  to  what  amount, 
bnt  it  is  officially  estimated  that 
the  pecuniary  loss  from  the  wrecks, 
kc^  of  15,637  of  these  ships  was 
9,701,5981.  (exclusive  of  cargo); 
bat  that  8,277  of  these  vessels  were 
insured  for  1 1,981, 65  2  Z.  In  other 
words,  the  insurance  upon  about 
one-half  of  the  wrecked  ships,  the 
Talue  of  which  is  given,  was  two 
millions  sterling  more  than  the 
amount  lost  by  the  whole  given. 
The  information  as  to  the  cargoes' 
is  less  complete;  but,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  follows  somewhat  similar 
proportions,  the  loss  of  4,873  cargoes 
being  3,757,605^.,  whilst  the  in- 
Borance    on     1,563    cargoes    was 

^t^i)55o^  ^^^  IS  ^  ^7j  ^^^  ^' 
Ruanoe  on  one-third  of  the  cargoes, 
the  pecuniary  loss  of  which  is  given, 
is  only  about  one-fourth  less  than 
the  amount  lost  upon  the  whole. 

The  Marine  Secretary  has,  there- 
&re,  good  reason  for  the  statement 
that  't^e  rapidity  and  facility  with 
^luch  insurances   are,  and    must 


necessarily,  be,  effected,  must,  of 
course,  directly  open  t^e  door  to 
fraud.  A  *good'  underwriter  en- 
courages fraud  just  as  much  as  a 
bad  one;  and  it  so  happens  that 
ships  and  cargoes  that  have  never 
existed  have  been  insured;  and 
it  ia  not  until  a  heaTy  claim  is 
made  for  a  fraudulent  loss,  or  acci- 
dent discloses  the  particulars,  that 
the  fraud  is  found  out.  .  .  .  Were 
it  not  that  life  is  often  lost  in  the 
transaction,  our  sympathies  would 
be  with  the  sharp  defrauders  rather 
than  the  underwriters,  because  their 
business  encourages  attempts  at 
fraud.'  If  undenvriters  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  prevent  loss  of 
property,  much  less  may  the  Gk>- 
vemment  or  the  public  look  to 
Lloyd's  to  protect  human  life.  This 
latter  is  not  the  function  of  under- 
writers, but  of  the  Gh)vemment  and 
the  Legislature. 

Lloyd's  Registry  of  Master  Mem- 
ners  for  1869  is  not  the  least  inte- 
resting of  the  many  publications 
referring  to  shipwreck  before  us. 
It  contains  the  names  of  about 
23,000  captains,  with  the  ships  they 
have  commanded  and  lost.  Six  of 
these  captains  had  up  to  1869  con- 
trived to  wreck  four  ships  each,  but 
with  what  loss  of  life  is  not  stated. 
The  average  time  between  losing 
each  vessel  was  seventeen  months. 
Four  of  these  wreckers  were  again  in 
command  at  sea  in  1869,  and  one 
was  at  sea  as  mate,  and  so,  at  the 
same  rate,  may  have  wrecked  three 
more  ^ips  apiece  by  this  time.  The 
sixth  wrecker  had  only  lost  his 
fourth  ship  the  year  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Registry^  and  was 
not,  at  that  time,  afloat,  but  he  has 
probably  been  actively  employed  in 
that  line  ever  since.  Forty  other 
captains  had,  up  to  1869,  wrecked 
three  ships  each,  with  an  average 
of  twenty-two  months  between  each 
wreck,  and,  at  the  same  rate,  may 
have  doubled  their  wrecks  by  this 
time.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two 
captains  had  lost  two  ships  each 
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and  2,315  captains  had  lost  a  ship 
apiece.  How  roanj  lives  these  gen- 
tlemen have  lost,  or  who  owned  the 
ehips,  is  not,  of  coarse,  told.  This 
registry  of  captain- wreckers  is  evi- 
dently very  convenient  for  refer- 
ence by  shipowning  wreckers,  as 
these  latter  do  not  fail  to  give  full 
employment  to  those  master  ma- 
riners whose  aptitude  for  wrecking 
IB  thus  recorded.  Might  it  not  also 
be  a  convenience  to  these  captains 
if  a  Registry  of  Shipowners  who 
have  a  fsital  facility  for  destroying 
life  were  also  published  ?  Perhaps, 
-as  this  publication  cannot  be  had 
to  save  life,  it  might  possibly  be  had 
to  facilitate  its  destruction,  in  the 
interests  of  commercial  speculation. 
On  whatever  plea,  it  is  of  g^reat  im- 
portance to  *  lett  inquiry  be  made 
concerning  the  death  of  a  man  whoe 
liath  been  killed  in  a  ship,  vessell, 
or  boate,  or  apparell  of  any  ship, 
how,  and  whoe  killed  him  .  .  .  and 
unto  whome  the  ship  did  belong* 

To  arrive  at  the  legitimate  ratio 
of  total  losses  at  sea,  we  have  striven 
to  investigate  those  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  hoping  thence  to  obtain  a 
'  standard  for  comparison.  This 
standard  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  unfair  one,  seeing  that  the 
alleged  incapacity  of  naval  officers 
as  seamen  was  urged  by  the  late 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
by  the  press,  in  justiBoation  of  the 
•dismissal  from  the  active  service,  on 
ihree  weeks'  notice,  of  many  of  the 
most  able,  most  active,  and  most  va- 
luable of  thoir  number  so  recently 
as  1870.  The  absence  of  seaman- 
like skill  must  have  been  very  great 
indeed  which  could  palliate  the  in- 
justice thus  so  thoughtlessly  and 
nastily  perpetrated.  The  addenda 
to  James's  Nwval  History  show  that 
during  the  twenty-three  years  of 
war  (1793-1815),  the  sea-going 
ehips  of  war  in  commission  annually 
averaged  489,  besides  an  average  of 
68  harbour  ships.  Of  the  former 
15-3  vessels  were  totally  lost  by  foun- 
dering, wreck,  or  burningeveryyear, 


with  a  total  of  1 4,3 1 1  lives.  That 
to  say,  3'  1 3  ships  of  war  per  hondn 
were  annually  lost,  otherwise  tha 
in  battle,  during  that  great  war. 

During  the  forty-two  years 
comparative  peace  (1816-57),  ] 
vessels  of  war,  or  i*8  ship  p 
annum,  were  totally  lost.  If  1 
suppose  that  the  average  nmnb 
of  sea-going  ships  in  commissi 
was  130,  then  the  ratio  of  tot 
losses  during  that  period  was  i 
per  hundred  yearly. 

During  the  twelve  years  1860-7 
when  seaman-like  slnll  is  said 
have  forsaken  the  Royal  Nav 
twenty- two  ships  of  war  were  total 
lost.  If  we  assume  that  an  averaj 
of  200  sea-going  vessels  -were  a 
nually  in  commission  (exclusive 
harbour  service  ships)  in  thatperic 
then  the  total  losses  with  whii 
these  unskilful  officers  were  ass 
ciated  amounted  to  '915  percent,  p 
annum.  In  other  words,  the  office 
discharged  for  general  unskilfohie 
and  incapacity  to  command  BritiJ 
fleets  and  ships,  lost  little  more  thi 
one-half  the  ratio  of  the  vessels  whi< 
were  lost  by  their  immediate  pred 
cessors,  and  less  than  one-third  tl 
ratio  of  the  vessels  lost  otherwi 
than  in  battle  during  the  last  gre 
maritime  war. 

No  doubt  modem  scientific  a] 
pliances  have  contributed  to  tli 
extra  safety  in  recent  times;  bi 
they  have  done  so  to  an  ec^ual  extei 
in  both  services.  There  is  then  i 
injustice  in  fixing  '915  percent,  p 
annum,  the  standard  of  the  Boy 
Navy,  as  the  standard  of  legitimal 
losses  in  the  mercantile  marin 
The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  whi 
are  the  total  losses  in  the  BriUs 
Merchant  Navy.  The  lowest  estimBi 
makes  the  ratio  of  total  lossi 
4-53  per  hundred  for  1871,  or  i 
least  five  times  that  of  the  Boyi 
Navy ;  whilst  if  Lloyd's  List  wei 
to  be  taken  as  referring  to  Britis 
ships  only,  the  ratio  (8*33  per  cent 
would  be  upwards  of  nine  Hnn 
that  of  the  Queen's  servioe.     Thi 
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is  to  say,  the  number  of  Briiisli 
merohaDt  ships  legitimatelj  totallj 
lostought  to  be  2  24  aunnally,  instead 
of  1,162,  or  2,135  vessels,  as  recorded 
by  the  Boiud  of  Trade,  and  by 
Lloyd's  respectively.  Similarly  the 
private  ships  in  casualty  with  partial 
damage  should  be  854  annually,  in- 
stead of  2,210;  whilst  those  in 
casualty  without  damage  should  have 
beeD  only  96  vessels,  taking  the  ratio 
of  naval  disasters  since  i860  as 
the  standard.  This  estimate  is  pro- 
bably correct  enough  to  justify  the 
demand  for  more  exact  information 
on  this  important  point,  coupled 
with    the    names    of   the  persons 


'  unto  whome  the    ships   did  be- 
long.* 

But  the  loss  of  life  from  shipwreck 
is  only  one-third  of  the  whale  mor- 
tality amongst  merchant  seamen, 
whilst  the  ratio  of  the  total  is  thrice 
that  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Boughly 
the  mortality  may  be  divided  into 
thirds:  one-third  arising  from 
natural  causes,  so  called  ;  one-third 
from  shipwreck ;  and  one-third  from 
other  violences.  If  we  apply  again 
the  ratio  of  mortality  per  thousand 
of  the  Boyal  Navy  in  1872  to  the 
196,500  merchant  seamen,  1869-7 1^ 
and  contrast  that  standard  with 
the  actual  fact,  we  find : — 


Average  Mostalitt  among  Mxbchamt  Sbahen. 


Oantee  of  death 
X869-71 


Aaitis 


Ko. 


Per  x,ooo 


As  it  ought  to  be 


No  ^^  '»**«> 


Diseases  and  natural  causes 

Drowned  by  shipwreck  . 

„        by  other  violence 
Deaths  bj  other  Tiolence 
(omitting  action  and  gun- 
shot wounds  in  K.N.)  . 
Mulder  and  homicide  ,    .    .    .    , 

Soidde 

Unknown  causes 


Ratio 
of 
i  1871 


1.396 
1,600 
1,041 

398 

14 

19 

196 


8-14 
53 

1-51 

•071 
•097 


1,204 

None 

234 

177 

4 

29 

None 


Total 


4.564 


23218 


1,648 


613 

None 

119 


•021 

•IS 

None 


8-391 


Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
mortality  return  for  the  Merchant 
Jfayy  •  as  it  is'  does  not  include  the 
deaths  amongst  25,000  masters,  nor 
of  any  seaman  who  dies  within  the 
tJnited  Kingdom  after  discharge, 
uid,  therefore,  that  the  figures  given 
greatly  understate  the  actual  mor- 
tality of  the  mercantile  marine. 
Tet  in  erery  instance,  except  ap* 
pareutly  suicide,  the  numbers 
^ould  be  fjBtr  less  if  the  ratio  of  the 
Boyal  ITaTy  was  obtained.  As  to 
suicide,  it  is  observable  that  there 
'rere  196  *  unknown  causes,*  and 
some  of  these  deaths  may  haye  been 
^cides.  As  most  of  the  merchant 
seamen  who  die  within  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  supposed  to  do  so 


from  disease  or  natural  causes,  the* 
omission  of  these  from  the  return 
probably  affects  chiefly  this  item  of 
mortality. 

The  determination  of  the  diseases 
is  a  pure  guess  on  the  part  of  sea- 
men whoUy  ignorant  of  medical 
diagnosis,  yerified  by  landsmen 
equally  ignorant  of  medical  matters. 
How  many  of  these  really  died  of 
disease,  and  how  many  by  errone- 
ous medicinal  treatment,  nobody 
knows.  The  mortality  return  owes 
its  origin  not  so  much  to  any 
desire  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death  as  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Goyemment  administer  to  ihe 
unpaid  wages  and  effects  of  the 
deceased.     The  function  of  ezeoa- 
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tor  is  found  to  be  rather  a  profitable 
one,   as  the    State    realizes   some 
8,i44Z.  a  year  after  discharging  the 
claims  of  relatives  and  creditors. 
Instead  of  applying  this  sum  to  the 
remission  of    taxation,    it   might, 
with  equal  justice  and  humanity, 
be    applied    to    the    reduction    of 
mortality  at  sea.     This  might  be 
done  by  appointing  medical  officers 
to  attend  the  shipping  offices  when 
crews    are    being    discharged,   to 
ascertain  and  certify  the  causes  of 
death  of  any  of  their  number,  and 
to  advise  the  captain  and  mates  on 
the  medicinal  and  other  treatment 
which  should  have  been  adopted. 
The  value    of    such    advice    was 
recently  illustrated,  when  a  high 
official  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
examining  a  very  careful  statement 
in  the  *  official  log,'  signed  by  the 
captain  and  mate,  of  the  sickness, 
treatment,  and  death  of  a  seaman. 
The  unusual  care  exhibited  in  the  * 
statement  had  first  attracted  atten- 
tion, which  was  sustained  by  the 
apparent  humanity  exercised.      A 
medical  friend,  however,  dropping 
in  at  the  moment,  pointed  out  that 
the  captain  had  both  mistaken  the 
malady  and  had  administered  doses 
such  as  would  have  killed  at  least 
three  healthy  men,  so  that  there  was 
no  wonder  the  patient  had  died. 
This  counsel  came,   however,   too 
late  to  be  useful,  for  the  captain 
and  mate  had  already  gone  to  sea 
again,  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  treated  the  case  wisely, 
and  prepared  to  poison  in  the  same 
way  any  other    seaman  who  ex- 
hibited somewhat    similar    symp- 
toms.    Such    cases    of   ignorance 
are  believed  to  be  not  uncommon. 

But  dietary,  water,  clothing, 
and  sanitary  conditions  generally 
are  shamefully  neglected  in  many 
British  merchant  ships.  Medical 
advice  would  correct  this  in  so  far 
as  it  proceeds  fix)m  want  of  thought ; 
and  medical  men  themselves  might 
occasionally  learn  some  simple 
lessons  from  intelligent  seamen  and 


pass  them  on  to  others.  It  is 
hardly  creditable  to  British  intelli- 
gence  and  humanity  that  the 
Peruvian  President  of  a  Peruviaa 
Benevolent  Society  should  be  in  a 
position  to  write  to  the  British 
Consul  at  CaJlao  so  recently  as  ist 
December  1870  : 

Dr.  Boe  is  right  in  stating  that  almost 
all  seamen  received  from  British  ships 
are  affected  with  scurvy  or  allied  mala- 
dies. Almost  entire  crews,  in  a  deplo- 
rable condition  from  this  dreadful  malady, 
have,  on  various  occasions,  been  re- 
ceived into  the  hospitaL  ...  I  would 
wish,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
hospital,  but  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  that 
you  would  represent  to  your  Chovemment 
that  the  only  ships  (with  but  few  exceptions) 
which  bring  scurvy  to  our  coast  are  English. 

On  which  the  British  Consul 
admits: 

The  remarks  in  Senor  Soroa's  note  as  to 
scurvy  being  very  prevalent  in,  while  almost 
entirely  confined  to  British  ships,  is,  I 
regret  to  say,  but  too  true,  only  one  foreign 
scurvy  ship  having  been  known  to  arrive 
here  within  tl^e  last  seven  years,  whereas 
the  number  of  those  under  the  British  flag 
•has  been  verv  large.  .  .  .  Scurvy  will 
continue  to  develop  itself  on  long  voyages, 
where  a  sufficient  supply  of  anti-scorbutic 
food  is  not  supplied  to  the  crew,  in  addition, 
or,  I  might  say  from  the  example  of  foreign 
ships,  in  lieu  of  lime  juice. 

The  last  Parliamentary  paper  on 
Scurvy,  187 1,  shows  how  simply 
health  can  be  preserved  on  the 
longest  voyages  by  the  supply  of 
potatoes  preserved  in  molasses. 
One  case  is  mentioned  in  which  a 
British  crew,  soon  after  leaving 
Aden  for  Callao,  became  subject  to 
this  dreadful  malady,  and  the 
captain  persuaded  each  man  to 
eat  daily  a  raw  potato,  which  had 
been  preserved  in  molasses.  Fer- 
mentation having  taken  place  in 
the  molasses,  the  taste  is  said  to 
have  been  that  of  chestnuts.  The 
result  was  that  the  disease  was 
completely  eliminated,  and  the  ship 
arrived  at  Callao  with  the  crew  in 
perfect  health.  Even  granting 
that  the  system  of  insurance  takes 
away  all  pecuniary  interest  in  pre- 
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serving  the  crews  in  "working, 
order,  still  common  homanity 
would  surely  famish  so  simple  and 
ineicprosive  a  preventive,  but  for 
want  of  thought— thought  which 
&e  proposed  medical  officers  might 
suggest. 

But  not  only  is  a  '  medical  cer- 
tificate  of  the  cause  of  death,'  such 
as  the  law  demands  when  men  die 
on  land,  essential  to  sailors;  the 
Registrar- General  of  Seamen  should 
have  the  assistance  of  a  medical 
officer  to  evaluate,  tabulate,  and 
report  upon  these  mortality  certifi- 
cates. The  Registrar- Greneral  of 
England  has  such  aid.  The  Ad- 
miralty have  such  an  officer;  and 
since  ike  publication  of  his  annual 
reports,  which  began  in  1856,  naval 
men  have  made  sanitary  science  a 
studv,  with  the  result  that  the 
death-rate  has  been  diminiished  in 
the  Boyal  Navy  within  that  period 
more  than  one-half.  The  Medical 
Director-GFenerars  annual  criticisms 
Iiave  been  taken  to  heart  in  the 
Queen's  service  with  that  most 
noteworthy  result  in  only  seventeen 
years.  As  to  the  expense  attending 
the  granting  and  tabulating  medi- 
cal certificates  of  the  cause  of 
death,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
during  the  nineteen  years  1852-70 
the  balance  of  unclaimed  wages  of 
deceased  merchant  seamen  handed 
oyer  to  the  National  Exchequer 
amounted  to  154,743?.,  or  an 
average  of  about  8,144!.  per  an- 
num.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
this  sum  might  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  mortality  ^m  disease, 
Ac.,  at  sea  in  this  way  ? 

It  is,  however,  in  tiie  deaths  by 
violence  that  the  absence  of  all  in- 
quiry as  to  '  whoe  killed  him,  and 
unto  wbome  the  ship  did  belong,' 
affects  the  death-rate  of  the  two  sea 
services  most  conspicuously.  Omit- 
ting  from  consideration  murdevs, 
suicides,  and  *  unknown  causes '  of 
death,  and  af^lying  the  ratio  of 
Daortality  from  other  violent  causes 
which  obtains  in  the  Royal  Navy 


(exclusive  o  1  gun-shot  wounds)  to? 
the  mercantile  marine,  there  oug^ 
not  to  have  been  more  than  411 
deaths  from  violence  in  that  service 
during  either  of  the  years  1 869-70-7 1 . 
There  were  then  2,528  lives  annually 
lost  by  violence  in  excess  of  what 
would  have  been  tlie  case  had  tiie 
ratio  per  thousand  men  employed 
been  the  same  as  in  the  Queen's 
service.  Is  it  not  highly  important, 
then,  that  some  legal  steps  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  *  whoe  killed '  , 
these  2,528  extra  persons,  'and  unto 
whome  the  ships  did  belong'  ?  Even 
if  we  strike  off  the  1,600  lost  by 
shipwreck,  which  we  have  already 
discussed,  there  remains  1,339  P^~ 
sons  drowned  or  killed  on  ship- 
board other  than  by  wreck,  without 
legal  investigation. 

Why  should  not  the  local  coroner 
at  the  port  of  discharge  include  de- 
ceased seamen  who  had  belonged  to 
the  ships  paying  off  there,  tinder 
his  legal  charge  P  And  if  the  coroner 
be  imable  to  attend  at  the  shipping 
office  on  the  day  of  discharge,  whilst 
all  the  crew  are  assembled  for  the 
last  time,  let  the  proposed  medical 
registrar  of  the  port  act  as  deputy 
coroner  on  such  occasions.  Then, 
if  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  be  re- 
turned against  the  shipowner,  char- 
terer, officers,  seamen,  or  others,  let 
the  Solicitor' of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Attorney-General  intervene,  as  they 
do  when  idle  young  men  scandalise 
pubHc  morals  by  putting  on  female 
clothing,  when  a  prostitute  is  found 
dead  in  her  bed,  or  when  a  claimant 
for  title  and  properiy  turns  up  from 
Australia,  and  on  like  occasions  af- 
fecting landsmen. 

The  only  legal  difficulty  appears 
to  be  a  technical  one,  which  legis- 
lation should  overcome,  viz.  the 
absence  of  the  body.  Let  evidence 
of  the  death  be  accepted,  instead  of 
the  corpus  delicti,  1,339  deaths 
hy  violence,  other  than  shipvireck, 
annually  occur  on  the  high  seas  un- 
questioned. Surely,  a  coroner  might . 
stop  some  of  these,  and  reduce  them 
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more   nearly  to   the   ratio  of  the 
Bojal  Navy. 

To  sum  up:    the  legal  protec- 
tions for  life  at  sea  ought  to  be  sim- 
ply those  accorded  to  life  on  land. 
Let  (ist)  the  medical  certificate  of 
the  cause  of  death,  (2nd)  the  coro- 
ner's inquest,  and  (3rd)  the  conmion 
law  of  the  land  be  extended  to  sea- 
men and  others  dying  under  the 
89gis  of   the  British  flag   at  sea. 
Bepeal  all  legislation  which  hampers 
the  action  of  the  common  law  as  it 
affects  life  at  sea,  and  adopt  such 
leg^ative  measures  as  will  restore 
and  assist  the  action  of  the  common 
law.      Amongst     the    assistances 
which    the    common     law    might 
require  as  regards  shipwreck  are 
undoubtedly  some  such  measures  as 
those  indicated  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  in 
his  most  patriotic,  humane,  and  cou- 
rageous Appeal.  Maximum  and  mi- 
nimum leadlines  should  be  conspi- 
cuously marked  on  ships  when  their 
registered  tonnage  is  determined. 
The  draught  of  water  on  leaving 
port  should  be  noted  by  the  Customs 
officials,  and  entered  in  the  'official 
log.'    And  a  limited  survey  of  the 
hull,    such    as  Lloyd's    surveyors 
exercise  over  t^vo-fifths  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  might  be  enforced, 
provided  the  certificate  be  regarded 
as  only  negative  in  character,  and 
as  not  releasing  the  owner  from  one 
iota  of  the  legal  responsibility  under 
which  he  should  be  placed  as  to  the 
safe  condition  of  the  ship,  its  equip- 
ment, cargo,  stowage,  and  manning, 
should  life  be  jeopardised  or  lost. 
These  and  such  like  measures  should 
be  adopted  only  in  so  far  as  they 
might  assist  justice  in  determining 
the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  owner  or 
charterer,  should  life  be  hazarded. 
It  is  legal  responsibility  for  man- 
slaughter,  &c.,  in  case  of  loss  of  life, 
on  tiie  piurt  of  i^e  proprietor  of  the 
ship,  with  its  attendant  penalties, 
to  be  decided  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  law,  and  under  the  common  law 
of  the  land,  that  is  chiefly  needed. 
Marine  insurance  takes  away  all 


pecuniary  incentives  to  the  preser- 
vation  of  property  and  life.  The 
common  law  restored  to  the  sea 
will  alone  supply  what  marine 
insurance  takes  away.  'At  the 
hand  of  eveiy  man's  brother  will  I 
require  the  life  of  man,'  is  praoti- 
caliy  the  law  of  the  land ;  let  it  alsa 
be  the  law  of  the  sea.  The  urgent 
necessity  for  this  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  in 
the  mercantile  marine  is  at  least 
three  times  higher  than  in  the 
Queen's  service,  and  of  deaths  by 
acknowledged  violence  six  times 
higher ;  ^niilst  the  ratio  of  total 
shipwreck  is  at  least  five  times 
greater  than  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 

It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the 
Boyal  Commission  appears  to  be 
precluded,  by  the  terms  of  reference^ 
from  inquiring  into  the  whole  mor- 
tality at  sea;  but  as  the  whole  of 
the  desired  information  exists  within 
the  Board  of  Trade,  nothing  but 
political  exigencies  prevents  life  at 
sea  being  placed  under  similar  legal 
protection  to  that  accorded  to  life^ 
on  land.  The  '  shipping  interest ' 
does  not  include  the  196,000  vote- 
less seamen.  And  unrepresented 
maritime  labour  stands  no  chance 
against  powerful  and  well-repre- 
sented sea  capital  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  voting  portion  of 
the  '  shipping  interest '  will  no 
doubt  oppose  Mr.  Plimsoll's  noble 
effi^rts  to  the  utmost.  They  will 
prosecute  liim  and  persecute  him ; 
but  most  of  the  respectable  ship- 
owners thoroughly  appreciate  his 
invaluable  exertions.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  few  of  those  who  thus  sym- 
pathise with  Mr.  Plimsoll  have  the 
boldness  to  come  forward  to  support 
or  lead  the  movement  with  which 
that  gentleman  is  identified.  This 
is,  however,  in  keeping  with  all 
similar  movements  in  wmch  labour 
has  sought  and  obtained  protection 
from  over-greedy  capitalists.  The 
help  has  almost  invariably  come 
from  outside  the  particular  interest 
affected.      The  Miners    Acts,  the 
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Factory  Acts,  <fcc.,  were  all  carried 
b^  philaniihropists  wiih  little  public 
udy  even  where  thej  received  much 
private  STmpathy  from  employers. 
We  most  not,  then,  be  surprised  if 
respectable  shipowners  do  their 
sympathy  in  private,  and  doubtful 
ones  engage  in  active  and  open 
opposition.  The  attitude  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  far  more  perplex- 
ing. We  have  the  Marine  Secretary, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  Shimorecksj 
outdoing  Mr.  Plimsoll  m  the 
severity  of  his  denunciations  against 
*villany,  fraud,  and  murder;'  yet 
the  Board  (which  is  a  phantom 
body)  treats  Mr.  Plimsoll  as  an 
enemy,  impedes  his  inquiries,  and 
throws  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
immediate  and  effective  legislation. 
Nothing  is  to  be    hoped    for    by 


seamen  of  fair  plav  and  common 
justice  in  matters  of  life  and  death, 
otherwise  than  by  forcibly  extorting 
it  from  unwiUing  *  shipping '  or  vot- 
ing interests,  from  apparently  un- 
willing political  officials,  and  from 
an  unwilling  Legislature.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  undertaken 
to  do  on  their  behalf.  Without  the 
united  aid  of  public  opinion  he 
cannot  overcome  these  opposing 
forces;  and  there  is  great  danger 
lest  the  present  effervescence  of 
public  feeling  be  allowed  to  subside, 
without  theii'  lives  being  placed 
under  similar  legal  protection  to 
that  enjoyed  by  every  other  inha- 
bitant of  these  islands.  This  legal 
equality  is  all  that  is  wanted.  Sea» 
men  claim  no  more,  they  deserve  no 
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rthe  hopeM  May-time,  wlien  the 
primrofles  were  springingy  and 
the  green  leaves  coming  again,  jost 
this  time  thirteen  years,  I  wrote  an 
*«ssay  Oonoemvng  Urowmg  Old  in  this 
magazine.  That  essay  found  favour, 
possibly  because  it  deserved  it ;  pos- 
sibly because  it  did  not :  but  l^at  is 
neitner  here  nor  there.  It  gave  the 
views  of  its  subject  which  had  then 
been  reached:  and,  writing  it,  it 
seemed  to  its  writer  that  he  was 
able  to  look  away  backwards  to- 
'  wards  an  illimitable  horizon,  and  in 
fact  that  he  was  very  old.  *  I  am 
very  old,  I  am  forty,'  said  Mr. 
3uckle  on  his  birthday.  Doubtless 
iihat  remarkable  man  meant  what 
he  said,  and  spoke  without  any 
degree  of  a£feotation.  When  that 
essay  was  written,  the  writer  wanted 
a  good  deal  of  being  Half- Way :  yet 
Mr.  Buckle's  notion  was  quite 
lionestly  entertained.  Looking  back 
now,  it  seems  different:  as  many 
things  seem.  He  was  young  then : 
young  comparatively.  Mr.  Dickens 
made  mention  of  Tom  Pinch,  as  '  a 
respectable  young  man,  aged  thirty- 
five.*  AforHori  must  he  be  young, 
who  was  considerably  less.  Yet 
did  he  presume  to  treat,  not  with- 
out sincere  feeling,  of  a  matter 
imperfectly  understood. 

Let  the  subject  of  that  departed 
May  be  recurred  to.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  about  it,  learned 
through  the  experience  of  these  thir- 
teen years.  Much  has  come  and 
l^ne,  much  has  been  learned,  in  that 
long  time.  It  seems  now  as  though 
no  one  could  really  feel  old,  if  both 
his  father  and  mother  were  still 
living :  hale,  active,  enjoying  society 
and  fife.  Still  abides  the  old  Home 
whence  the  household  were  scattered. 
You  are  still  one  of  *the  boys :  *  and 
in  any  perplexity  you  know  where 
to  go  for  counsel,  always  kind  and 
sincere.  But  when  they  go,  you 
stand  in  the  front  rank,  with  no 


preceding  generation  between  you 
and  the  great  change.  It  makes  a 
great  difference,  many  know. 

May  I  recall  that  t^me.  May  in 
the  year  of  grace  i860  ?  It  comes 
back,  without  recalling,  to-night, 
very  vividly.  For  to-day  there 
came  an  afternoon  of  leisure,  coming 
amid  busy  days :  and  afber  two  miles' 
walk  over  a  dusty  and  shadeless 
road,  whence,  looking  back,  you 
saw  dark  towers  and  ruins  and  the 
environing  sea,  you  might  turn  into 
a  little  wooded  dell,  down  which 
murmurs  a  brook  under  green  trees  : 
and  under  the  trees  there  blazed 
everywhere  such  thick  tufts  of 
great  primroses  as  may  seldom  be 
seen:  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and 
with  the  faint  but  powerful  fra- 
grance which  recalls  earliest  days. 
Doubtiess  it  has  been  with  many, 
that  primroses  were  the  first  re- 
membered  flowers.  Among  many 
Mays,  these  leaves  and  flowers  < 
brought  back  vividly  that  which 
has  been  named,  wherein  that  old 
essay  was  written  in  scraps  of  time 
amid  hard  work  now  traceless.  It 
was  packed  up,  and  sent  away  by 
post  from  Athens  to  Babylon,  like 
others  innumerable.  For  the  dog 
had  his  day,  and  a  very  cheering 
day.  And,  lest  vanity  should  ob- 
scure the  fact,  several  kind  friends 
were  prompt  to  inform  him  when 
it  began  to  go  over.  Then,  a  few 
days  later,  through  the  summer 
night  with  its  brief  darkness,  he 
journeyed  in  the  flying  train  to  the 
great  city :  met  once  more  (it  was 
the  lastvtime)  the  dear  old  face  of 
the  friend  who  was  then  in  charge 
of  Fraser;  and  corrected  his  proof, 
not  in  the  green  light  of  leaves  in 
the  distant  country,  but  in  the 
hearing  of  the  unceasing  roar  of 
the  Strand ;  looking  down  with  aw^ 
on  that  awful  tide  of  life :  thinking 
How  can  an  ignorant  dweller  amid 
trees  and  hedges,  sheep  and  oxen, 
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where  only  small  events  ever  occur, 
have  anything  to  say  worth  being 
heard  by  wise  and  polished  men 
and  women  strong  and  refined 
by  the  ceaseless  brightening  and 
sharpening  of  London?  Then,  in 
days  jnst  like  these  now  present, 
nnder  John  Parker's  roof,  the  writer 
beheld  for  the  first  time  many 
eminent  and  famous  men,  long 
known,  and  long  beloved  (some  of 
them)  through  books  which  had 
cheered  and  stimulated  and  in- 
formed. How  clever  they  were: 
how  much  they  knew :  how  pleasant 
and  kind  a  set  it  was  which  had 
those  head-quarters!  It  was  all 
fresh  and  wonderful.  And  happily 
for  himself,  the  writer  lives  so  far 
out  of  the  busy  world,  and  goes  to 
it  so  seldom,  that  in  great  measure 
it  remains  as  fresh  and  wonderful 
yet. 

By  Growing  Old  I  now  understand 
reaching  a  point  midway  between 
forty  and  fifty ;  not  without  a 
tendency  to  get  nearer  the  latter 
age,  once  haordly  imaginable  as  a 
personal  reality.  And  when  one 
has  in  this  grave  sense  grown  old, 
is  there  any  fact  which  is  more 
pressed  upon  one  than  this:  that 
there  is  such  a  long  look-back  now  ? 
The  prospect  stretches  far.  Me- 
mory is  still  keen  and  retentive :  the 
distant  prospect  has  not  faded  into 
mistiness:  and  as  you  go  on,  and 
now  and  then  turn  to  look  back, 
there  is  just  so  much  added  to  the 
view.  Once,  it  was  wonderful  to 
hear  a  man  talk  of  what  he  had 
done  twenty  years  ago ;  still  more, 
of  what  had  happened  thirty  years 
ago:  it  seemed  a  vast  stretch  of 
time,  possible  indeed  in  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  but  inconceivable 
in  one's  own.  For  every  human 
being  is  like  Sidney's  shepherd-boy 
iu  this,  that  he  fails  to  take  in  that 
he  will  ever  grow  old.  It  seems 
yesterd^  since  the  writer,  reading 
for  the  Bar  (how  much  English  law 
lost  in  him !)  diligently  frequented 
Westminster  HaU  and  the  Guild- 


hall: and  seeing  vigorous  barristers 
roaring  awav  to  common  juries,  or 
l^ing  on  with  a  cross-examination 
m  which  every  question  began  with 
the  sharp  and  minacious  Now  Sir; 
listened  with  wonder  to  the  assur- 
ance that  the  vigorous  barrister  had 
worn  a  wig  and  gown  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  or  five-and-thirty« 
Surely  he  ought  to  be  dead  long  ago. 
That  was  the  reflection  then.  It  is 
different  now.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  time  passes  away,  to 
the  amoimt  of  twenty  years  or  more ; 
but  that  it  is  really  a  very  short 
while;  and  it  leaves  the  human 
being  not  so  much  changed ;  still  with 
the  old  likings,  hopes,  and  wishes ; 
still  with  the  old  weaknesses  and 
faults;  still  the  same  man.  Fur- 
thermore, as  years  accumulate 
behind  one,  so  does  work.  You 
have  done  such  a  deal.  It  mounts 
up  into  something  a¥rful  to  think 
of.  And  this,  though  very  much 
of  the  work  done  leaves  no  per- 
manent trace, -but  just  suffices  to  do 
what  is  required  by  the  day:  and  to 
keep  the  machinery  going.  You 
have  written  fourteen  letters  this 
morning;  you  have  visited  eighteen 
sick  folk  this  afternoon.  It  had 
all  to  be  done.  Had  you  not  done 
it,  you  would  have  been  miserable 
in  the  sense  of  duly  neglected. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
It  is  not  like  the  abiding  pages  of 
inestimable  theology,  or  mild 
moralitv,  which,  being  written,  you 
lay  up  in  a  box :  the  abiding  me- 
morial of  past  labour.  It  frightened 
one,  in  the  old  days,  to  hear  men 
in  advanced  life  speak  of  the  work 
they  had  done.  I  remember  the 
sense  of  awe  with  which  I  heard  a 
clergyman  of  about  sixty  years, 
mention  (with  no  air  of  recording 
an  exploit)  that  he  had  at  one 
period  of  his  life  written  a  hundred 
and  fifty  lectures  on  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  I  gazed  upon  him  with  the 
feeling,  And  a/re  you  there  living  to 
tell  it?  Knowing  the  work  im- 
plied in  writing  even  one  sermon 
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it  seemed  to  the  yontbftil  mind  as 
though  those  himdred  and  fifty  were 
work  enongh  for  a  lifetime :  instead 
of  being  a  mere  thine  done  by  the 
bye  at  one  period  of  a  man's  life. 
I  thouffht  then,   ignorantly,    that 
when  1  had  written  so  many,  I 
should  stop  finally.     It  is  not  so. 
Just   live     on,    young    preacher, 
and    quieidy  do   your   duty    year 
after    year;     and     without      any 
terrible  pressure  upon  the  energies 
of  any  one  week,  years  will  make 
your  sermons  count  up  to  several 
times  a  hundred  and  fifty.    You 
will  have  done  hundreds  of  times 
what  you  thought  it  wonderftil  to 
have  achieved  once  or  twice.    Tou 
learn  that  human  beings  are  not 
speedily  killed  even  by  very  hard 
work.     And  as  the  preacher  may 
look  quite  young  who  has  written 
a  hundred  and  fifty  lectures  on  Luke, 
so  one  finds  here  and  there  an* airy 
young  woman  who  is  the  mother  of 
eight  children.   These  are  the  things 
one  comes  to  remark,  as  we  grow 
old.     But  there  are  things  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account  too.      If 
there  be  those  who  look  young  and 
-fresh  after  going  through  many  years 
and  much  toil,  there  are  others  who 
look  very  faded  with  less  to  explain 
the  look  than  ought  to  be.     Just  a 
year  since,  at  a  certain  large  as- 
sembly of  ecclesiastical  persons,  I 
beheld  many  old  fellow-students,  not 
seen  for  several  years.      One  could 
not  but  think  of  the  chorus  of  the  I 
Northumbrian  pitman's  song  to  the ! 
old  oak  tree :  '      ,' 

Sair  failed  hinny,  sair  failed  now :  j 

Sair  failed  hinny,  since  I  kenned  thou.    | 

Which  refrain,  it  may  be  added,  is 
good  Lowland  Scotch,  in  all  save  the 
use  of  tJwu  for  the  objective.  Many 
an  old  working  Scotchman  has  said 
in  my  hearing  that  he  was  sair  failed. 
And  besides  the  failing  or  fading  of 
one's  old  friends  who  remain,  there 
are  so  many  dead :  one  or  two  whose 
going  makes  a  change  on  almost 
everything.  It  was  a  blow,  when  a 
friend  of  College  days  became  agran  d- 


&ther.  Whatanideaof  effetenessand 
stupidity  long  ago  gathered  round 
the  name:    what  pictures  of  old 
doited  bodies  totterine  on  the  brink 
of  the    grave!      What   a    young 
fellow  a  grand&ther  is  now  I     No 
doubt  he  married  early;   and  his 
daughter  did  the  like :  and  in  such 
a   case   the  venerable  crown  may 
encircle  the  brow  that  is  not  so 
much  beyond  forty.     It  was  a  blow, 
too,  when  the  other  day  a  contem- 
porary at  the  University  was  made 
a  Judge.     I  do  not  mean  any  of 
the  lesser  tribunals  whose  occupants 
occasionally  arrogate  the  venerable 
title :  I  mean  a  bond  fide  Judge  of 
one  of  the  supreme  Courts  of  the 
land.     It  was  a  comfort,  indeed,  to 
reflect  that  he  is  esteemed  as  having 
become  a  Judge  veiy  early. 

The  reader  doubtless  knows  that 
ballad,  written  by  good  old  Dr. 
Bobeiii  Chambers,  wluch  begins : 


O,  Bandal  was  a  bonny  lad  when  he  gaed 
awa' : 

and  which  goes  on  to    tell  how  j 
changed  Bandal  was  when  he  came 
back,  and  how  changed  he  found 
everything  he  had    left.      Young 
folk  smile  at  that  ballad:    aging  | 
people  sigh.     For  the  most  touch- 
ing change  of  all  is  not  the  supreme 
change  which  is  made  by  death 
It  is  the  change  which  passes  on 
people  while  th^  are  still  in  this 
life,  going  on.     It  is  just  common- 
places which  touch  us  most :  un- 
less we  be  exceptional  persons,  not 
easOy  touched  at  all.     For  a  com- 
mon-place means  something  that 
multitudes  of  human  beings  have 
felt ;  and  a  great  many  have  said. 
You  cannot  see,  in   the  careworn 
face  of  advancing  years,  the  rosy 
face  of  the  little  child.    And  far 
greater  than  any  change   on  out- 
ward aspect,  is  the  change  which 
time  works  upon  the  soul  within, 
its  hopes,  views,  character.    There 
are    moods  in  which    one  would 
wish  just  to  stand  still :  would  wish 
that    nobody    would     ever    grow 
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older ;  that  nobody  would  ever  die. 
We  hsd  pleasant,  kindly,  cheerful 
ways  of  looking  at  things  and 
people,  and  thinking  of  them :  we 
had  them  once,  and  perhaps  for  a 
good  while.  If  we  could  have 
kept  them !  But  we  could  not 
keep  them  :  we  grew  out  of  them  : 
they  went :  and  we  have  come  to 
a  stand-point  whence  the  view  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  kindly  nor 
cheerful.  We  do  not  think  so  well 
of  our  race  as  we  once  did :  and 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think 
better  of  them  merely  by  seeing 
that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  if 
we  could  do  so.  We  can,  in  some 
things,  no  more  make  sure  of  keep- 
ing our  convictions  and  sentiments 
than  our  friends  and  surroundings. 
We  must  drift,  drift  away. 

Though  we  who  are  growing  old 
are  changed  in  outward  aspect ; 
and  doubtless  much  more  changed 
than  it  seems  to  ourselves,  who 
have  witnessed  the  slow  coming  on 
of  that  gradual  change ;  yet  the 
outward  change  which  is  most  im- 
pressive and  even  startling,  is  that 
which  a  few  yeara  have  made  on 
those  much  our  juniors.  It  is 
nearly  eight  years  since  I  became 
incumbent  of  a  certain  far-famed 
parish,  to  which  many  more  of  the 
intellectually-big  folk  of  the  earth 
from  time  to  time  come  than 
happens  in  the  case  of  most  parishes 
so  small  in  population.  One  part 
of  my  duty  here  is  to  endeavour  to 
know  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  these  few  thousands.  And  this  is 
done  by  Scotch  clergymen  through 
the  tedious,  wearing-out,  yet  most 
needful  and  profitable  means  of 
visitation  from  house  to  house,  year 
by  year.  This  spring  I  have  been 
startled,  everywhere,  by  finding 
those  whom  I  knew  eight  years 
since  as  little  girls,  now  developed 
into  grown-up  young  women.  The 
difierence  between  ten  and  eighteen 
is  vast.  No  other  eight  years  will 
make  such  a  difierence,  till  the  pil- 
grimage draws  near  its  close.    And 


girls  turn  into  young  women  at  an 
age  at  which  you  do  not  call  a  boy 
a  young  man.  Years  since,  a  good 
old  clergyman,  who  upon  this  day 
will  be  laid  in  his  grave,  told  me 
that  the  first  child  he  christened 
was  a  middle-aged  guardsman,  a 
county  member,  who  fell  bravely 
in  the  Crimea.  It  seemed  strange. 
But  now  I  meet  here  and  there 
young  women  and  big  lads  for  whom 
I  did  the  like :  some  of  the  latter 
order  much  more  knowing  than  me. 
There  is  a  peculiar  interest  one  feels 
in  such:  but  after  talking  with 
them  one  goes  away  in  silence, 
shaking  a  meditative  head.  S  trigger 
still  it  seems  when  one's  own  chil- 
dren begin  to  grow  out  of  the  little 
children  into  great  lads  and  girls. 
Of  course,  where  life  is,  there  must 
be  growth.  Every  one  knows  that 
where  life  is  once  started,  is  once 
there,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  stand 
still,  and  keep  on  in  the  same  way : 
it  must  grow,  and  growth  means 
change.  The  merry  little  boy 
must  turU'  into  the  strong,  anxious 
man.  The  little  boy  is  dead  and 
gone,  as  much  as  he  can  ever  be. 
And  though  the  change  (I  suppose) 
is  in  the  main  for  the  better,  yet 
something,  too,  is  lost :  something 
that  was  beautiful  in  its  season : 
something  that  was  very  dear. 

For  the  physical  decadence  that 
advancing  years  bring,  one  does 
not  care  much.  Personal  self-con- 
ceit, if  you  ever  had  much,  is  dead 
long  ago.  The  interesting  question 
now  is.  What  shall  be  thought  of 
your  children :  not  at  all  what 
of  yourself.  Of  course,  gray  hairs 
come:  and  one  remembers  these 
are  premonitions,  like  the  fading 
leaves  of  a  tree.  It  is  going  down- 
hill. Still,  one  can  walk  as  fast 
and  far  as  ever,  and  go  through 
even  harder  work ;  like  the  seasoned 
horses  one  occasionally  sees'  adver- 
tised for  sale.  Possibly  your  con- 
viction that  you  are  as  hale  and 
strong  as  fifteen  years  since,  ex- 
cites the  smile  of  young  folk.     So 
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you  keep  it  to  yourself.  You  re- 
mark, as  the  main  material  charac- 
teristac  of  this  season,  a  tendency  to 
grow  broader.  I  remember  bow, 
long  affo,  sitting  bebind  my  good  old 
black  horse,  I  marked  bow  year  by 
year  the  once  slender  back  grew 
broader.  The  lower  nature  runs 
its  course  faster  than  we  do:  but 
its  course  is  a  parable  of  our 
own.  Young  people  appear  very 
slight  creatures  now:  surely  slen- 
derer than  they  used  to  be.  And 
the  broadening  race  remark  with 
jealousy  any  contemporary  who  re- 
tains unduly  long  the  sligbtness  of 
early  days.  Instead  of  regarding 
such  a  one  as  a  slender  youth, 
they  tend  to  call  bim  a  living 
skeleton. 

One  by  one,  the  old  fisimiliar 
&ces  are  leaving  us.  The  profes- 
sors under  whom  you  studied  are 
most  of  them  gone.  It  rejoiced 
the  writer  lately  to  see  one  of  his 
professors  still  wearing  a  quite 
youthful  appearance.  But  he  was 
appointed  very  young:  the  writer 
was  of  his  earliest  crop  of  students: 
and  the  professor's  complexion  is 
fair.  Yet  he  is  a  great  man  :  none 
more  eminent  in  his  own  walk. 
Only  a  few  weeks  since  another  of 
my  professors  died :  one  who  was 
much  more  than  sixty  when  I  was 
under  bim,  many  a  year  ago.  But 
he  lived  to  a  very  great  age :  and 
was  a  link  between  the  pi*esent  and 
a  distant  past.  And  he  saw  one  of 
the  lads  whom  he  taught  serve  for 
a  good  many  years  as  Bishop  of 
London,  and  then  become  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  A  curious 
experience  in  these  later  days  is 
to  read  biographies  of  men  you 
knew,  a  large  part  of  which  con- 
sists of  the  record  of  events  which 
are  within  (what  seems)  your  quite 
recent  memory.  But  then  one 
thinks  that  the  latter  years  of  the 
biographies  of  men  who  die  in 
harness  are  apt  to  be  recorded  at  a 
length  which  is  out  of  accurate 
perspective.     Another  start  will  be 


when  some  one  with  whom  you 
deal  assures  you  that  he  regards 
your  wishes  with  special  fisivour, 
because  you  are  an  old  customer. 
It  jarred  the  writer  to  be  told  this 
by  tiie  skilfdl  provider  who  fomishes 
his  pulpit  robes.  But  then  it  was 
borne  in,  as  a  fact,  that  the  first  set 
of  these  had  been  made  tweniy 
years  before.  And  what  could  be 
saidP 

What  have  we  learned;  what 
grown  into  :  growing  old  ? 

I  fear,  my  r^uler,  you  have  grown 
more  worldly  of  spirit.  To  be  ex- 
plicit, you  care  more  about  money. 
For  you  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence (your  own  and  others)  what 
it  can  do :  what  the  want  of  it  can 
do.  The  tragedy  of  modem  life 
is  the  misery  that  comes  through 
not  being  able  to  pay  your  bills. 
It  abates  all  talent :  cUps  the  wings 
of  genius:  destroys  self-respect: 
wears  away  the  sharp  discernment 
of  what  is  honest  and  what  dis- 
honest. Sorry  are  the  shifts,  mean 
the  tricks,  many  the  lies,  of  certain 
amon^  needy  folk.  And  the  neediest 
are  those  who  have  considerable 
incomes:  but,  like  idiots,  live  as 
though  they  had  a  great  deal 
larger. 

Human  beings,  from  high  and 
pure  motives,  have  made  worldly 
sacrifices  in  youth  which  they  re- 
gretted in  cool  afler  age.  Wben  a 
child,  I  used  to  read  with  deligbt 
a  little  volume  called  Amia  Boss^ 
the  Orphan  of  Waterloo.  The  story 
is  ibat  little  Anna,  b^ing  left  an 
orphan,  lived  some  months  with 
one  uncle,  and  next  some  months 
with  another ;  and  was  then  called 
to  say  with  whom  she  would  live 
permanently.  This  was  to  be  said 
with  dramatic  efiect,  in  a  large 
family  gathering.  One  uncle  was 
a  wealthy  landed  squire :  the  other 
a  poor  Scotch  country  clergyman. 
The  rich  family  was  (of  course) 
irreh'gious  :  the  poor  &mily  pioua. 
But  the   girl,   though  offered  all 
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worldly  advantage  on  one  hand, 
and  as8nred  she  should  have  none 
on  the  other,  made  choice  of  poverty 
with  piety.  Each  uncle  ma^e  a 
Httle  speech :  then  Anna  followed : 
ending  with  the  climax,  ^  Uncle 
Murray,  I  choose  to  remain  with 
you.'  So  saying,  she  cast  herself 
into  Uncle  Murray's  arms.  I  sym- 
pathised deeply  with  Anna,  in 
earlier  days.  I  am  far  from  saying 
but  what,  if  the  &cts  were  as  stated, 
everything  evil  and  miserable  in 
the  rich  &mily,  everything  good 
and  happy  in  iJie  poor,  I  should 
sympath^  with  her  yet.  But  I 
Imve  come  to  greatly  doubt  if  the 
facts  could  have  been  so.  And  I 
liave  come  to  be  perfectly  sure  that 
devotion  and  piety  and  amiability 
are  allotted  impartially  to  rich  and 
poor.  You  are  not  a  whit  surer  of 
being  good,  because  you  are  ill  off: 
not  a  whit  in  greater  danger  of 
being  bad,  because  well  off.  Even 
as  a  boy,  I  wondered  if  that  enthu- 
siastio  girl  would  be  able  to  maintain 
her  enthusiastic  choice,  through  a 
long  life.  Would  the  day  come 
when  she  would  feel  she  had  made 
a  mistake  ?  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  think  it  never  did :  but 
I  fear,  I  fear.  She  had  grown  fond 
(it  can  be  gathered)  of  a  cousin 
Murray,  who  was  going  into  the 
Scotch  Church.  Of  course,  he  had 
nothing  beyond  his  living,  when  he 
got  a  Hving.  And  there  are  many 
livings  under  two  hundred  a  year. 
I  read  to-day  in  the  Scotsman  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  AssociaMon  for 
Augmenting  the  Smaller  Livings,  a 
very  clever  and  judicioas  fnend 
(himself  the  holder  of  a  good  living) 
stated  that  'there  was  nothing  m 
the  market  so  cheap  as  clergymen. 
There  was  not  a  servant  in  a  com- 
fortable gentleman's  house  who  did 
not  live  more  comfortably  than  the 
four  hundred  clergy'  (out  of  thir- 
teen hundred)  *  who  had  under  two 
hundred  a  year.'  Not  lonff  since, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  something  to 
thesame effect.   The  important  point 


is  that  (no  matter  by  whom  said) 
the  thing  is  true.  Now,  go  back 
to  Anna  Boss.  It  would  be  all  venr 
well,  perhaps,  at  first.  But  chil- 
dren would  multiply  according  to  . 
the  mysterious  law  that  they 
multiply  most  where  there  is  least 
to  give  them.  The  carpets  would 
wear  out,  but  not  be  replaced :  the 
bright  student  of  other  days  would 
not  be  able  to  buy  books,  and 
would  rust  intellectually :  his  cares 
and  toils  would  tell  upon  his  nerves 
and  digestion,  and  the  sweet  amia^ 
bility  of  former  years  would  turn 
to  moroseness,  snappishness,  sus- 
piciousness, despondency:  finally, 
the  poor  fellow  might  die  early, 
leaving  his  wife  with  the  children 
and  forty-eight  pounds  a  year.  All 
honour  and  esteem  to  the  brave 
women, — there  never  were  truer 
heroines,  (Jod  help  them! — who  (so 
placed)  have  struggled  on  through 
sordid  straits  and  never-ceasing 
corroding  anxiety,  and  clothed  and 
fed  and  educated  their  children  and 
fitted  them  to  reach  (as  many  of 
them  have  reached)  Ugh  and  hon- 
ourable places  in  life,  still  carrying 
the  kindly  brotherhood  of  the  Manse 
with  them  to  the  end.  But  is  it 
fair  to  run  the  risk  of  those  awful 
material  (ay,  and  moral)  perils,  if 
it  can  be  honestly  escaped  r  Could 
not  the  son,  the  Chief  Justice  or 
Chancellor,  be  just  as  good  a 
Christian  as  the  £&ther  or  mother 
who  (by  God's  grace)  kept  fiaith 
and  hope  through  those  toiling 
anxious  years  of  sorry  shifts  and 
calculations?  And  Anna  would 
not  have  been  human  ij^  when  her 
poor  boy  needed  a  new  jacket  and 
new  school-books,  and  she  could 
not  pay  for  them,  or  when  the 
doctor  ordered  wine  for  the  consump- 
tive daughter  and  the  poor  dying 
girl  had  to  do  without  it,  she  did 
not  wonder  whether  the  tempta- 
tions of  poverty  are  not  to  the  full 
as  great  as  those  of  wealth;  and 
thiiSc  she  might  have  been  as  good 
and  far  happier  had  she  chosen  to 
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go  with  kind  and  wealthy  uncle 
Boss. 

Possibly  the  reader  may  have 
known  cases,  one  or  two,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  fiamoas  girl:  cases  in 
which  considerable  worldly  pro- 
spects were  foregone,  in  youth,  for 
what  was  esteemed  as  conscience 
sake:  or  through  the  desire  to 
devote  one's  life  to  a  sacred  calling. 
I  wa8  myself  acquainted  with  one 
to  whom  a  career  was  open  which 
might  have  led  to  eminent  place, 
but  who  resolutely  turned  away 
from  that  to  enter  the  Church,  led 
by  purely  religious  considerations. 
He  was  surprised  above  measure 
when  many  firiends,  of  distinguished 
piety,  pressed  vehemently  upon  him 
how  absurd  a  choice  he  was  making: 
electing  poverty  and  li^ht  esteem 
when  wealth  and  position  were 
attainable.  In  that  time  of  fervid 
feeling,  this  life  appeared  so  little, 
and  that  beyond  so  big,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  it  did  not  at  all 
matter  whether  in  the  brief  passage 
throagh  mortality  one  were  rich  or 
poor.  It  appeared  a  low  and 
worldly  mode  of  viewing  things 
which  was  pressed  upon  him  by 
the  older  and  calmer  but  just  as 
devout  folk.  No  life,  it  seemed, 
could  be  so  sacred  as  one  spent  in 
the  sacred  office.  That  youth  had 
his  way :  and  worked  hard  in  the 
Church,  and  with  cheering  success, 
for  many  years.  Though  he  loved 
his  profession  always,  and  though 
such  ^Bumlties  as  he  possessed  were 
specially  fitted  to  his  calling,  yet, 
sometimes,  as  years  went  over,  he 
looked  back  upon  that  early  deci- 
sion, not  without  a  sigh.  When 
one  old  fellow-student  became  a 
Chief  Justice,  and  one  a  cabinet 
minister,  he  recalled  how  once  he 
had  beaten  them  both.  Of  course, 
he  might  have  been  a  briefless  man, 
sitting  sadly  on  the  back  benches  ; 
but  then  the  great  prizes  were 
there,  and  he  nught  have  tried 
what  he  could  do.  Life,  too,  turned 
dut  not  to  be  BO  short :  and  not  a 


mere  passage  to  another,  to  be  got 
through  as  fast  as  might  be.  Life 
was  a  long  thing;  with  great  power 
to  wear  down  strong  resolutions 
and  cool  warm  feelings.  And  it 
was  not  a  passage  to  be  hurried 
through,  but  a  thing  to  be  diligently 
made  the  best  of;  with  its  work 
and  perplexity  and  care,  demanding 
strength,  wisdom,  and  courage. 
Above  all,  that  man  found  that 
with  many  who  enter  it,  the  Church 
is  just  as  much  a  secular  business 
as  the  selling  of  bread  or  railway 
shares.  He  had  looked  for  a  noble 
elevation  above  this  world  :  a  pure 
and  sublime  devotion  :  but  he  dis- 
covered there  was  just  as  little  real 
religion  there  as  anywhere  else. 
He  found  that  in  a  profession  where 
there  seemed  no  room  for  worldly 
ambition,  there  was  just  as  much  as 
in  a  profession  with  the  great  prizes 
of  Tank  and  renown  :  the  difference 
being  that  the  competitors  were  (for 
the  most  part)  inferior  men,  intel- 
lectually and  socially,  to  whom  the 
little  rewards  attainable  were  as  great 
prizes  as  really  great  prizes  are  to 
their  betters.  He  found,  with 
sorrow,  that  along  with  a  lower 
standard,  social  and  intellectual^ 
there  comes  a  lower  morality  aa 
well:  a  lack  of  magnanimity,  noble- 
ness, self-forgetfulness.  Aiid  he 
was  known  to  say  that  he  would 
have  thought  far  more  highly 
of  his  order  if  he  had  not  known  so 
much  of  it :  and  that,  though  not 
regretting  that  choice  of  early 
years,  he  would  not  make  it  if  it 
were  to  make  again. 

You  come  to  think  that  so  much 
of  the  way  is  over,  that  it  matters 
less  how  things  go.  You  have  not 
grown  so  careless  as  you  possibly 
may  when  much  nearer  the  end: 
but  you  have  the  beginnings  of  the 
feeling  that  will  come  then.  You 
remember  how  Wordsworth,  when 
a  very  old  man,  had  an  important 
tooth  knocked  out  by  an  accident ; 
but    merely    remarked    that    this 
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would  have  been  a  mach  more 
serious  loss  had  it  come  forty  years 
before.  You  are  not  anxious,  now, 
about  making  a  good  appearance 
on  any  important  occasion.  That 
is  outgrown.  No  one,  beyond  those 
very  near,  will  care  whether  you 
do  or  not.  You  desire  quietly  and 
faithfnlly  to  do  your  duty,  and  have 
no  expectation  of  extended  fisane. 
It  may  be  confessed,  that  it  is  very 
pleasant  if  before  you  begin  to  fafi 
off  much  in  body  and  mind,  you 
have  reached  such  a  place  in  your 
worldly  calling  as  makes  sure  that 
no  one  can  dr^m  that  when  vacan- 
cies occur,  you  are  looking  for 
further  preferment.  To  get  to  the 
end  of  your  tether,  though  its 
length  be  modest,  is  well.  It  cuts 
off  all  temptation  to  incur  the  risk 
of  occasional  seasons  of  feverish 
anxiety,  to  be  followed  by  defeat 
and  mortification.  One  thinks  of 
the  connsel  given  to  an  Anglican 
clergyman  who  had  reached  a  con- 
siderable elevation  but  was  destined 
to  a  much  higher,  by  a  venerable 
dignitary  approaching  the  confines 
of  this  life :  '  Always  have  an  eye  to 
preferment.'  No  more  disquieting 
counsel  could  be  given  to  man.  It 
must  cause,  to  the  average  mind, 
a  certain  fever,  to  know  that  it  is 
likely  one  may  be  appointed  to  the 
highest  place.  It  is  better,  £&r 
better,  to  know  that  the  temptation 
and  fever  will  never  come  one's 
way.  Dr.  Barry  tells  that  after  his 
father  had  sent  in  his  design  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  he  remained 
quite  cool  and  peaceful  Hill  rumours 
began  to  ooze  out  that  No.  64  was 
among  the  first,  and  not  imlikely  to 
be  the  chosen  design.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  short  time  of  vehement 
excitement,  till  the  award  was  pub- 
Hshed,  and  the  first  premium  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Barry.'  A  wise  man, 
knowing  how  vehement  might  be 
the  excitement  of  ambition,  may 
well  turn  into  a  path  which  affords 
no  room  for  it.  Let  us  keep  out  of 
the  strife  and  the  race,  and  '  study 
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to  be  quiet.'  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  fret  one's-self  into  a  nervous 
fever. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  about  the 
estimate  of  human  nature  (including 
your  own)  into  which  you  grow. 
X  ou  bear  patiently  with  almost 
anything ;  you  are  charitable  to- 
wsurds  your  fellow-creatures;  but 
you  do  not  think  highly  of  them.  It 
does  not  do  to  look  too  closely  and 
nearly  into  poor  humanity.  It  is 
because  you  know  yourself  much 
better  than  you  Imow  any  one 
else,  that  you  are  well  aware  that 
you  are  yourself  the  greatest  fool 
you  have  ever  knoiiim.  You  are 
aware  of  the  peculiar  estimate  of 
needy  people  that  is  gained  by  a 
poor-law  inspector.  It  will  clash 
sadly  with  the  warm  confidence 
wherewith  you  believe  needy  people's 
stories  in  your  unsophisticated  days. 
There  are  very  many  who  are  always 
ready  to  tell  a  falsehood  to  cloak  a 
misdeed,  or  to  obtain  some  small 
advantage.  It  was  a  miserable  view 
of  human  nature  that  the  eccentric 
wealthy  man  reached,  who  devoted 
his  days  to  riding  in  London  omni- 
buses,  and  eagerly  volunteering  to 
hand  change  from  the  conductor  to 
the  passengers.  He  had  with  him 
great  store  of  pence,  and  always 
added  a  penny  or  two  to  the  change. 
The  passenger  received  it :  saw  he 
had  got  too  much ;  and  (sad  to  say) 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  eagerly  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  A  fair  per  centage 
of  honest  men  and  women  handed 
back  the  over  payment.  But  the 
wealthy  cynic  held  by  the  conclusion, 
that  a  very  small  temptation  would 
make  many  human  beings  thieves. 
Let  us  not  be  cynical ;  but  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  facts.  A 
specially  kind  and  generous  man 
lately  encountered  a  signal  instance 
of  ingratitude  from  one  whom  he 
had  served  very  kindly  and  materi- 
ally. His  only  remark  (uttered  in 
my  hearing),  was  Just  the  usucd 
thing.  Even  Arnold,  with  all  his 
nobleness  and  trustfiilness  of  natui^, 
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now  and  then  wrote  in  his  diary 
awfiil  passages  about  the  depravity 
of  even  school-boy  humanity.  And 
I  fear  that  many  experienced  folk, 
always  smooth  and  courteous,  have 
come  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  treating  every  friend  as  re- 
membering that  some  day  he  may 
be  an  enemy,  and  every  enemy  as 
remembering  that  some  day  it  may 
be  expedient  to  receive  him  as  a 
friend.  I  have  heard  a  fellow- 
mortal  complain  that  owing  to  his 
having  disobliffed  one  who  may  be 
called  Y,  Y  had  cut  him.  I  ventured 
to  suggest  to  the  fellow-mortal  that 
he  should  not  complain.  It  was 
well  to  know  that  henceforth  Y 
was  an  enemy,  and  to  calculate  ac- 
cordingly. Whereas,  had  Y  been 
more  a  man  of  the  world,  he  would 
have  treated  my  fellow-mortal  with 
nnabated  suavity,  till  the  day  came 
when  (still  with  the  suave  counte- 
nance) he  could  return  the  blow  he 
bad  received,  with  crushing  effect. 
Always  be  most  afraid  of  the  man 
to  whom  you  know  you  have  be- 
haved badly,  but  who  ever  receives 
you  with  unruffled  courtesy.  He 
may  be  a  thoroughly  high-principled 
man  who  bears  no  malice,  and  who 
is  resolved  to  overcome  evil  with 
good.  But  he  may  be  a  man  who 
keeps  his  rod  in  pickle  against  the 
day  when  he  can  give  you  a  signally 
vicious  cut  with  it;  when  he  can 
prevent  your  getting  something  on 
which  you  had  set  your  heart,  or 
say  a  bad  word  of  you  which  may 
bhght  the  toils  and  hopes  of  years. 

One  thing  to  which  experience 
reconciles  you,  or  (to  speak  more 
accurately)  which  experience  teaches 
you  to  expect  with  certainty,  is  Un- 
punctuality  in  completing  all  work. 
From  the  sending  home  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  to  the  publication  of  a  great 
book  or  the  making  ready  of  a  great 
Exhibition,  it  is  still  the  same.  It 
appears  to  be  the  condition  of  our 
being  here,  that  everything  shall 
not  be  ready  till  later  than  it 
was  promised ;  also,  that  everything 


shall  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  were  assured  it  would.  The 
sanguine  soul  miscalculates  what  its 
powers  can  do  in  a  given  time.  The 
obliging  soul  pleases  a  customer  by 
assurances  which  will  never  be 
realised.  No  doubt  there  are  ex- 
oeptions :  rare  and  noble  exceptions. 
I  could  name  about  half-a-dozen, 
among  all  I  know,  who,  if  they 
undertake  to  do  a  thing  by  such  a 
day,  are  ready  to  the  hour.  I  should 
like  here  to  eternize  their  names, 
but  it  would  not  do  to  turn  my 
essay  into  an  advertising  medium. 
Medium,  I  observe,  is  the  word.  The 
other  day  I  wasupbraidinga  remark- 
ably intelligent  workman  for  having 
&iled  to  come  and  do  some  needful 
piece  of  work  at  the  time  he  pro- 
mised. It  was  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  one  so  good-natured 
though  impenitent  in  his  dilatori- 
ness,  when  he  asked,  not  without  a 
touch  of  natural  indignation,  '  Are 
ye  so  foolish  as  to  beHeve  a  word  a 
tradesman  says  V  In  early  youth, 
we  have  not  attained  the  cynical  in- 
credulity which  is  sure  to  come.  A 
little  boy  has  just  entered  my  room, 
boiling  with  just  wrath.  His 
years  are  seven.  He  stated  that 
Mr.  Snooks  had  told  *  a  downright 
lie.'  Snooks  had  stated  the  day 
before  that  certain  repairs  had  been 
made  on  a  large  wooden  horse ;  but 
the  little  man,  having  just  gone  to 
bring  home  his  horse,  had  found  it 
untouched  by  the  mender's  hand. 
The  experience  will  become  very 
common  in  after  years.  Many  a 
time  will  he  return  home  from  a  brief 
absence,  hoping  to  find  some  work 
about  lus  house  completed,  whose 
completeness  by  that  day  had  been 
solemnly  promised,  to  find  that  it 
had  never  been  touched.  It  is  an 
always  jarring  and  irritating  ex- 
perience. Of  course,  it  implies  un- 
faithfulness to  a  bai^aiu:  and  it 
implies,  further,  a  selfish  and  coarse- 
grained disregard  of  the  annoyance 
others  may  undergo  through  your 
neglect.  ^,^Aj^d,J^g^^  two  very 
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bad  things.  Then,  friendly  reader 
rfpast  years,  have  you  learned  never 
to  expect  that  the  average  human 
heing  wiU  deliver  any  message 
aociurately?  Likewise,  that  many 
mortals,  through  stupidity  or  inat- 
tention, will  not  understand  what 
yon  say  to  them :  misunderstanding 
indeed  to  the  degree  of  thinking 
(and  saying)  that  you  said  exactly 
ike  opposite  of  what  you  said  ? 

After  all,  a  crowing  charitableness 
comes  througn  the  conviction  that 
people  are  working  out  the  nature 
that  is  in  them.  Not  that  they 
cannot  help  it ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
them  to  help  it.  Where  many  years 
bsve  gone  over,  you  find  the  man 
again  still  with  the  same  oddities 
and  faults  as  in  the  old  time.  You 
bave  not  seen  him  for  a  decade,  but 
yon  find  yourself  in  his  company ; 
and  there  is  the  old  violence,  or 
pettedness,  or  vapouring.  And  you 
may  have  known  one  possessing 
many  good  qualities :  able,  conscien- 
tions,  hard-working,  God-fearing; 
yet  some  little  irritability  of  nervous 
system,  continually  manuestingitself 
year  after  year,  has  gone  Ibt  to 
nentralize  all.  He  could  not  help 
it :  expose  him  to  provocation,  and 
heconld  no  more  help  flaring  up 
than  a  man  dipped  in  water  can 
help  being  wet.  Yet  the  course  of 
Providence  has  punished  the  in** 
vofamiary  fault :  has  held  him  back 
fixnn  eminence  and  honour,  other- 
wise well-merited.  If  a  preacher, 
every  now  and  then  you  will  hear 
of  his  breaking  out  upon  the  con- 
gregation for  coughing  or  inatten- 
tion ;  if  a  jnd^e,  there  is  an  occa- 
sional scene  in  court  with  some 
PQgnacious  counsel ;  if  a  shopkeeper, 
he  win  drive  away  an  occasional 
customer.  And  it  will  be  so  from 
youth  to  age.  Twenty  years  ago, 
&e  writer,  a  youthfrd  clergyman, 
ahode  in  a  little  country  manse :  it 
should  rather  be  styled  suburban. 
One  morning,  hearing  a  noise,  he 
abandoned  the  ps^  of  sermon  in 
progress,  and  hastened  to  the  front 


door.  A  very  bumptious  and  ill- 
natured  beggar-man  was  loudly 
abusing  a  harmless  maid  servant. 
The  cause  of  offence  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  servant  was  not  in 
fault,  and  I  ordered  the  beggar  off. 
He  departed,  firing  a  parting  salute 
of  bad  language.  Six  years  after- 
wards, a  hun£ed  miles  off,  as  the 
writer  walked  round  to  his  stable- 
yard,  he  heard  a  roaring.  And, 
sure  enough,  there  was  the  self- 
same beggar,  quarrelsome  as  of  yore, 
in  the  height  of  an  altercation. 
Poor  fellow,  he  had  doubtless  spent 
these  years,  and  many  more,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  controversy.  Time 
and  plaoe  were  changed,  but  my  old 
acquaintance  was  still  the  same. 
Only  at  two  points  in  his  life  did 
that  fellow-creature  enter  my  field 
of  view,  each  time  for  two  minutes ; 
yet  in  these  brief  seasons  his  nature 
asserted  itself.  But  let  us  not 
think  of  the  faults  of  others.  Don't 
you  know,  my  brother,  that  our  own 
faults  are  never  cured  P  Year  after 
year,  spite  of  many  a  setting-down, 
the  foolish  or  evil  tendency  abides. 
The  child  is  fikther  of  the  man. 
Circumstances  chanee,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  evil  alters ;  but  the 
selfsame  thing  is  there,  essentially 
unchanged.  The  shuffling,  tricky, 
lying  school-boy,  is  lacking  through 
idl  life  in  the  ingenuousness  of 
moral  courage.  And  he  cannot 
reach  it,  any  more  than  he  can 
reach  the  stature  of  Goliath.  Pro- 
bably we  are  not  such  fools  as  not 
to  ^ow  what  are  our  own  f&ults. 
Whatever  they  are,  it  is  vexing  how 
they  keep  by  us.  The  old  enemies, 
oftentimes  smitten  on  the  head, 
will  not  be  killed.  '  I  would  need 
to  be  made  over  again  to  do  that,' 
said  an  old  Scotch  woman  to  me 
long  ago,  when  I  counselled  her  to 
leave  off  vexing  herself  with  need- 
less fears  of  coming  evil.  Almost 
the  only  fiiult  which  I  have  seen 
thoroughly  got  rid  o^  more  than 
once  or  twice,  is  that  of  untidiness. 
Give  the  slatternly  boy  or  girl  an 
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exclusive  room  to  inhabit  and  take 
care  of,  and  a  new  leaf  is  turned 
over  (in  some  cases)  straightway. 
As  be  who  gets  sometbing  to  con- 
serve, becomes  conservative,  so  does 
tbe  average  human  being  grow  tidy, 
when  he  has  something  of  his  own 
to  keep  tidy.  No  doubt  there  are 
hopeless  slatterns,  the  curse  of  all 
around  them,  who  are  slatterns  to 
the  last. 

Did  you  wonder  sometimes,  long 
ago,  how  you  could  manage  to  break 
off  some  usage  or  acquaintance 
that  you  had  grown  tired  of,  but 
did  not  see  how  you  could  get  free 
from  ?  You  have  learned  that  things 
break  themselves  off.  Don't  be 
afraid.  One  understands  well  David 
Copperfield's  burden  of  mind  as  to 
the  helpless  page  who  could  neither 


work  nor  go  away :  how  poor  David 
perplexed  himself  with  apprehen- 
sions as  to  what  should  he  done 
with  the  page  when  he  had  grown 
an  old  grey-headed  man.  You  learn 
that  these  are  needless  fears.  Some- 
how or  other,  as  time  goes  on,  all 
things  are  brought  to  a  close.  In 
this  world,  try  your  hardest,  you 
will  not  very  long  keep  things  going 
on  in  the  same  way.  You  thought 
you  would  have  your  pages  in  every 
number  of  the  magazine  as  long  as 
you  lived ;  but  by  insensible  degrees 
that  wears  to  an  end.  You  grow 
out  of  things.  The  old  order,  in 
things  lesser  and  greater,  must  give 
place  to  the  new.  And  there  need 
not  be  any  violent  breaking-off. 
Time  is  on  the  side  of  him  who 
desires  change. 

A.K.  H.B. 
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WANTED— a  policy.  The  Tories 
have  none.  The  Liberals 
have  exhausted  theirs.  There- 
fore Mr.  Disraeli  is  usable  to  take 
office;  and  Mr.  Gladstouo  cannot 
appeal  to  the  country.  Statesmen 
must  have  a  policy  now-a-days,  and 
it  appears  there  is  none  to  be  found. 
If  policy  mean  what  it  used  to  mean, 
and  our  leading  politicians  are 
really  deficient  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, devoid  of  principles  to  guide 
them  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  State,  then  the  charge  is  indeed 
a  serious  one ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  are  not  in  such  an  evil  case. 
But  in  truth  we  seem  to  have  got 
into  a  way  of  thinking,  that  by  a 
policy  is  intended  a  programme  of 
changes  more  or  less  revolutionary 
in  their  nature  or  extent;  and, 
accordingly,  when  a  policy  is  de- 
manded, it  is  considered  an  appro- 
priate answer  to  point  to  a  list  of 
measures  upon  which  the  decision 
of  the  country  will  be  sought. 
Legislative  measures  cannot  be  in 
themselves  a  policy,  though  they 
may  embody  and  give  effect  to  it ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  such 
measures  may  leave  in  doubt  the 
question,  upon  what  principles  they 
are  based  and  advocated. 

It  may  therefore  not  be  too  late 
even  now — and  if  it  be  not  too  late, 
it  is  certainly  not  too  soon — to  de- 
mand, what  is  really  the  policy  of 
English  statesmen  with  reference  to 
Ireland  ?  We  never  hear  of  a  Scotch 
policy  or  a  Welsh  policy ;   and  a 
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colonial  policy  or  a  foreign  policy 
is  talked  of  only  when  the  relations 
between  England  and  her  neigh- 
bours or  dependencies  seem  to  be 
in  doubt.  Why,  then,  this  constant 
demand  for  an  Irish  policy  ?  It  is 
not  enough  to  point  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  Ireland,  or  the  discontent 
of  a  portion  of  the  people.  The 
real  explanation,  let  it  be  denied  or 
forgotten  as  it  may,  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  charsMcter  of  the 
union  between  the  two  countries 
remains  at  this  moment  doubtfuL 
Is  Ireland  a  conquered  country,  to 
be  held  by  force  of  arms  ?  Is  she 
an  independent  state,  bound  by 
treaty  to  Great  Britain?  Ought 
she  to  be  ranked  among  the  number 
of  the  colonies?  or  is  the  island 
really  an  integral  part  of  a  united 
kingdom  ?  In  a  word,  what  is  the 
relationship  in  which  Ireland  stands 
to  England?  Here  is  a  question 
which  meets  us  at  the  threshold, 
when  we  seek  to  fix  upon  a  policy 
for  Ireland ;  a  question  surely  of 
paramotmt  importance ;  a  question, 
moreover,  the  authoritative  settle- 
ment of  which  would  go  fSar  to  put 
an  end  to  Irish  agitation. 

In  truth,  a  pohcy  for  Ireland  is 
an  urgent  want,  the  history  of  the 
last  five  years  notwithstanding. 
The  only  statesmanlike  utterance 
(whether  right  or  wrong)  on  the 
subject,  during  all  the  Irish  de- 
bates of  recent  sessions,  was  Mr. 
Gladstone's  announcement  that 
Ireland  must  be  governed  according 
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to  Irish  ideas — a  position  that  has 
since  been  hastily  abandoned.  If 
such  be  indeed  the  policy  that  gave 
birth  to  the  Church  Act  and  the 
Land  Act,  the  legitimate  sequel  of 
these  measures  would  be  to  grant 
the  Irish  people  a  plebiscite  on  the 
question  of  Homo  Rule.  But  if  at 
the  next  election  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  Members  should  be 
returned  to  St.  Stephen's,  pledged 
to  their  constituencies  to  demand 
an  independent  Parliament  for  their 
country,  will  this  *  Irish  idea'  be 
accepted  ?  "We  do  not  speak  of 
*  governing '  Scotland  or  Wales. 
The  very  statement  about  *  govern- 
ing Ireland'  is  an  admission  that 
the  relationship  is  peculiar ;  and  if 
it  be  peculiar,  and  *  Irish  ideas '  are 
really  to  decide  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment, why  not  grant  Home  Kule  if 
the  Irish  people  seek  it  ? 

The  question  here  raised  is  not 
one  that  an  appeal  to  history  can 
answer.  The  story  of  England's 
dealings  with  Ireland  during  the 
last  700  years  is  in  the  main  as 
little  matter  of  dispute  as  are  any 
of  the  so-called  *  facts  of  history.' 
If  the  point  now  at  issue  were  to 
be  decided  thus,  we  should  conclude 
that  Ireland  is  bound  to  England 
in  part  by  conquest,  in  part  by 
treaty,  and  in  part  by  the  British 
colony  upon  her  shores.  Her  auto- 
nomy could  scarcely  be  denied.  It 
could  not  be  pretended  thattheUnited 
Kingdom  is  one  and  indivisible. 
But  it  may  be  the  wisest  course  to 
insist  on  keeping  history  out  of 
court  altogether  in  judging  of  this 
matter.  To  ignore  facts  is  at  times 
the  greatest  wisdom.  One  who 
refuses  to  see  a  danger  he  can  avoid, 
is  a  fool.  To  rush  against  a  stone 
wall,  is  the  act  of  a  maniac.  But  a 
man  who  deHberately  refuses  to 
acknowledge,  though  the  fact  should 
stare  him  in  the  fkce,  that  his  wife 
married  him  under  compulsion,  is  a 
wise  and  prudent  man;  and  to 
ignore  the  difference  between  his 
step-children  and  his  own,  is  sane 
and  sensible.     He  may  thus  go  far 


to  render  happy  a  family  that  would 
otherwise  be  divided.  To  insist  on 
regarding  Brittany  as  part  of 
Britain,  would  qualify  the  indivi- 
dual for  Bethlehem  Hospital  rather 
than  for  Downing  Street.  But  it 
may  be  the  highest  statesmanship 
and  the  wisest  poUcy  systematically 
to  ignore  the  circumstMices  in  which 
Ireland  became  joined  to  England, 
and  to  insist  on  regarding  the  two 
countrips  as  essentially  and  in- 
separably one,  the  facts  and  history 
notwithstanding.  It  is  mere  tri- 
fling to  urge  that  the  legislative 
union  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  this. 
*  The  continuance  and  preservation 
of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland'  was  'an  essential  and 
fundamental  part  of  the  Union;' 
and  yet  the  reading  of  the  5th 
Article  of  the  Statute  of  George  at 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  remonstrance  founded  on  it 
against  the  Irish  Church  Act,  ex- 
cited only  ridicule.  The  Union 
was  a  fraud  from  first  to  last ;  and 
sensible  men  are  coming  to  see  that 
it  is  better  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  such,  and  to  discard  it  altogether 
when  it  hinders  the  settlement  of 
Irish  questions. 

To  speak  thus  of  Ireland  to-day 
may  seem  strange  to  many.  That 
country  has  engrossed  so  much  at- 
tention in  recent  years,  and  such 
great  reforms  have  been  effected 
there,  that  Englishmen  appear  ag- 
grieved at  the  mere  suggestion  that 
an  Irish  difficulty  still  exists.  But 
the  difficulty  is  there  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and  in  some  phases  of  it  at 
least  it  is  not  decreasing  in  urgency 
or  importance.  To  point  to  the 
building  of  a  few  new  docks,  and 
to  increasing  commerce  and  trade, 
and  to  boast  that  rents  are  collected 
more  regularly,  that  labourers  are 
better  paid,  and  farmers  more  inde- 
pendent than  formerly;  and  on 
grounds  like  these  to  suppose  a 
new  era  has  datTued,  and  that  the 
future  will  not  be  like  the  past,  is 
to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise.  What 
country  is  there  in  the  world  that 
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is  not  advancing  tbns  ?  When  one 
thinks  of  the  strides  England  has 
made  in  material  wealth  within  the 
short  memory  even  of  men  still 
yonng,  one  can  only  acconnt  for 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland  is  regarded  hy 
supposing  that  stagnation  is  deemed 
the  normal  condition  of  that  coun- 
try. The  share  of  material  pros- 
perity she  enjoys  is  no  more  than  we 
might  expect  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  circumstances.  And  does  a 
nation's  life  consist  merely  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  possessed  ? 
Are  there  no  other  considerations 
to  be  taken  into  account?  Is  it 
really  true  that  Ireland  enjoys  the 
same  laws  and  the  same  liberty  as 
the  kingdom  of  which  it  is  a  part  ? 
Have  the  days  of  Crime  and  Outrage 
Acts  passed  away  ?  Have  the  people 
become  law-abiding  and  contented  ? 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

In  the  year  1847,  s^ch  was  the 
prevalence  of  agrarian  crime  that 
the  Government  obtained  power  to 
make  it  an  offence  for  any  but  privi- 
leged persons  -  to  carry  arms,  or 
even  to  possess  them,  in  any  part 
of  Ireland.  Intended  to  remain  in 
force  for  two  years  only,  the  *  Crime 
and  Outrage  Act,'  as  it  was  called, 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time  until 
1856,  when  it  was  re-enacted  in  a 
fihghtly  altered  form,  under  the  more 
conciliatory  title  of  the  'Peace 
Preservation  Act ;'  and  in  its  turn 
this  latter  statute  was  continued  in 
force  until  the  second  session  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration.  In 
1870  the  Fenian  conspiracy  had 
been  crushed ;  a  new  era  for  Ire- 
land had  once  more  been  heralded  ; 
the  first  great  measure  of  Liberal 
reform  had  been  twelve  months 
npon  the  Statute  Book,  and  the 
second  was  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.  Surely  there  never 
was  a  time  so  opportune  for  abo- 
lishing Coercion  Acts,  and  reverting 
to  the  Constitution ;  for  though  the 
pohcy  of  the  Church  Act  and  the 
Land  Act,  whether  considered  ab- 
solutely or  in  relation  to  the  times 


and  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  promoted,  may  fairly  be  matter 
of  opinion,  on  which  fair  men  may  be 
allowed  to  differ,  there  is  no  room 
whatever  to  question  the  proof 
they  gave  that  the  Parliament  and 
people  of  this  nation  were  eager  to 
do  anything  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  and  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  right,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  Ireland,  to  atone  for  the 
past  and  give  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  what  took  place  when 
for  the  last  time  the  Act  of  1856 
was  about  to  expire  ?  Instead  of 
permitting  it  to  lapse,  instead  of 
merely  seeking  its  renewal  once 
again,  the  Goverament  appealed  to 
Parliament,  as  a  matter  of  *  impera- 
tive necessity,'  to  grant  them  a  new 
Coercion  Act  of  far  greater  severity 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
The  *  Peace  Preservation  Act'  of 
1870  was  to  continue  in  operation 
for  a  year ;  but  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  expire  in  1871,  not  only  was 
it  renewed  for  two  years  longer, 
but  the  Government  were  obliged 
to  demand  still  further  powers  to 
enable  them  to  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property  in  cer- 
tain districts  in  Ireland.  And  ac- 
cordingly an  Act  was  passed  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
Westmeath  and  the  greater  part  of 
^leath  and  the  King's  County. 

Hon  this  occasion  the  Government 
had  merely  sought  a  continuance 
of  the  powers  they  already  pos- 
sessed, it  might  perhaps  have  been 
urged  with  some  show  of  fairness 
that  sufficient  time  had  not  yet  been 
given  for  the  reforms  of  previous 
years  to  exercise  their  due  influence 
upon  the  people ;  but  we  find  that 
in  the  session  now  brought  to  a 
close  the  Government  had  to  seek 
a  continuance  for  two  years  longer 
of  all  the  exceptional  powers  con- 
ferred tf  the  expiring  Acts.  True, 
the  number  of  agrarian  offences 
had  fallen  from  1,329  in  the  year 
1870  to  256  in  1872  ;  but  it  must  bo 
remembered  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  responsible  Minis- 
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ter  in  Parliament,  *  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tyrone  and  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Dowa  and  Derry,  all 
Ireland  was  then  proclaimed/ 

Here,  then,  is  the  state  of  things 
in  that  country.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, every  county  in  the  four 
provinces  is  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  the  operation  of  a  Peace 
Preservation  Act  of  exceptional 
severity.  The  seditious  press  is 
with  difficulty  kept  in  check  by 
statutory  provisions  of  unprece- 
dented stringency.  In  the  greater 
part  of  three  important  counties,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  suspended. 
And  in  addition  to  all  this,  the 
Government  holds  in  terrorem  over 
the  people  the  power  of  putting  in 
force  at  any  moment  measures 
severer  still — measures  actually  in 
operation  in  several  counties,  and 
amounting,  in  popular  language, 
almost  to  proclamation  of  martial 
law.  And,  despite  all  this,  proof 
is  not  wanting  that  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness,  though  no  longer  ram- 
pant, because  thus  awed  and 
checked,  is  as  strong  as  ever ;  that 
disaffection  is  still  rife;  that  the 
criminal  law  is  administered  with 
difficulty ;  and,  moreover,  that 
thoughtful  Irishmen  at  home  are 
far  from  sanguine  about  the  future 
of  their  country. 

There  is,  then,  an  Irish  ques- 
tion still  unsolved.  It  is,  unques- 
tionably, important ;  and  it  may  be 
more  urgent  than  we  are  apt  to 
think.  The  success  of  the  Home 
Rule  movement  at  a  general  elec- 
tion would  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  it.  Suppose  the  Irish  con- 
stituencies should  declare  in  favour 
of  a  native  Parliament,  and,  on 
the  demand  being  refused,  their  re- 
presentatives should  secede  in  a 
body  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  should  have  at  once  a  state  of 
things  that  could  not  potsibly  be 
permitted  to  continue.  And  is  it 
wise  to  wait  until  some  such  crisis 
comes,  when  it  may  be  averted  by 
anticipating  the  question  at  issue, 
and  deciding  it  beforehand  ?   If  the 


Irish  people  were  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  this  new  agitation, 
it  would  soon  dwindle  and  die  out. 
But,  so   far  from   regarding  it  as 
hopeless,  there  are  thoughtful  men, 
themselves  no  sympathisers  with  it, 
who  forec^^t  with  deep  anxiety  the 
consequences  of  the  possible  acces- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy  and  priesthood   to  the   so- 
called  National  cause.     Until  com- 
paratively   recent    years,    Ireland, 
with  a  separate  legislature  and  an 
executive  of  her  own,  would  have 
been  essentially  aProtestant  country. 
To-day  she  would  be  a  stronghold 
of  Rome.     Protestant   ascendency 
is  at  an  end.     The  priest's  is  the 
only  influence    the    ballot  cannot 
guard  against.     And  were  Ireland 
to  regain    her   autonomy  and   the 
right  of  self-government,  by  the  aid 
of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people, 
it    would    abundantly    restore    to 
these  their  waning  popularity  and 
power.     Nor  let  it    be  taken  for 
granted    that    Home    Rule    is  a 
madman's  dream,  and  itself  a  proof 
of  Irish    folly.     To    suppose    that 
if    left    to     themselves     Irishmen 
would  at  once  fly  at  each  other's 
throats,   is  a  mere  calumny.      In 
truth,  many  breaches  of  the  public 
peace  that  are  now  regarded  with 
indifference,   if   not  with   positive 
satisfaction  by  the  masses,  because 
of  the  embarrassment  thus  caused 
to  their  English  rulers,  would  pro- 
bably be  condemned  and   checked 
if  the  people  were  put  upon  their 
mettle  to  behave  themselves.     No 
race  is  more  instinct  with  love  of 
country  than  the  Irish ;  and  it  may 
be  that,  if  the  nation  were  sobered 
by  the  responsibilities  of  independ- 
ence, good  and  wise  men   among 
them  would  be  found  to  administer 
the  Gk)vemment.     The  Irish  cha- 
racter, that  is    such  an  enigma  to 
Englishmen,  is  perfectly  understood 
at  home ;  and  if  an  Irish  Parliament 
made  mistakes,  it  would  not  be  from 
failing  to  discern  the  real  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  people.   The  evils 
of  absenteeism  would  certainly  be 
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checked.  The  metropolis  would 
certainly  be  more  prosperous  and 
gay.  The  people  would  probably 
be  more  contented.  And  it  is 
not  BO  clear  a  case,  that,  in  ordi- 
nary and  peaceful  times,  every- 
thing would  not  go  on  more 
smoothly  than  at  present.  But  a 
hitch  would  come,  sooner  or  later, 
upon  some  great  question  of  foreign 
policy  or  of  finance  ;  and  England 
would  have  no  alternative  but 
either  to  yield  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, or  else  to  over-ride  its  autho- 
rity and  deny  its  independence. 
The  Irish  difficulty  might  thus  at- 
taiQ  an  international  importance, 
and  become  fraught  with  dangers 
of  a  new  order  altogether ;  dangers, 
however,  not  to  Ireland,  but  to 
England  and  the  Empire.  It  is  idle 
to  deny  this.  In  truth,  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  woxdd  be  almost  the  reaU- 
sation  of  the  dictum  by  which  a  cer- 
tain eccentric  member  has  twice  as- 
tonished the  House  of  Commons: 
*What  they  wanted  (said  he)  was 
not  Ireland  for  the  Irish,  but  Ire- 
land and  England  and  Scotland  for 
the  Irish.'  This  is  not  an  unmean- 
ing extravagance,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  seemed  to  think.  The 
Irish  would  have  their  own  country 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  Great 
Britain  would  continue  as  free  to 
them  as  it  is  to-day.  If  the  change 
produced  good  results,  the  advan- 
t^e  would  be  theirs.  If  it  worked 
iD,  they  could  clamour  for  re-union, 
and  the  interests  of  England  would 
compel  her  to  grant  it.  All  this 
may  not  be  admitted,  perhaps ;  but 
at  all  events  it  is  believed  in  Ireland, 
and  no  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary could  prove  it  false  before- 
hand. Moreover,  the  reasons  for 
restoring  Irish  independence  are 
plausible,  and  have  a  show  of  fair- 
ness and  good  sense.  Whereas  the 
stronger  and  more  valid  grounds 
for  refusing  it  amount  always  to 
this,  from  an  Irish  point  of  view, 
that  it  is  not  for  the  interests  of 
England  to  accede  to  it.  And  yet, 
what  prophet  can  foretell  how  soon 


some  weak  Minister  may  be  in- 
duced to  coquette  with  this  agita- 
tion, in  hope  of  securing  the  msh 
vote,  which  cannot  fail  to  gain  in 
importance  in  proportion  as  the 
balance  between  parties  becomes 
more  evenly  adjusted. 

A  policy  for  Ireland,  then,  is  in 
truth  an  urgent  need.  Mr.^Bright 
had  good  cause  to  lament  the  want 
of  real  statesmanship  towards  that 
country;  and  the  lament  has  not 
become  an  anachronism  yet.  The 
hotheaded  and  ignorant  masses  be- 
lieve there  is  nothing  agitation  will 
not  gain  for  them.  The  soberest 
and  wisest  men  are  unable  to  fore- 
see in  what  direction  the  next  change 
may  lead.  This  uncertainty  leaves 
agitation  at  a  premium,  and  the 
weakness  it  betokens  is  fatal  to 
good  government  in  Ireland.  The 
experience  of  men  such  as  the  late 
Mr.  Steuart  Trench  confirms  the 
truth  of  what  Mr.  Froude  has  some- 
where stated,  that  the  Irish  are 
amenable  to  discipline  and  authority 
in  a  very  exceptional  degree.  But 
vacillation  is  more  fatal  in  Ireland 
even  than  injustice.  Under  a 
lenient  and  listless  colonel,  an  Irish 
militia  regiment  is  a  mob,  and  its 
presence  in  a  county  is  a  nuisance.  • 
Under  a  commanding  officer  who  is 
at  once  firm,  severe,  and  just,  dis- 
cipline is  as  well  maintained  as  in 
any  regiment  of  the  Lino.  There  is 
not  in  the  British  army  a  body  of 
men  more  distinguished  for  good 
conduct  and  prompt  obedience  to 
orders  than  the  Irish  Constabulary, 
scattered  though  they  are  among 
the  people,  and  constantly  subject 
to  influences  which  in  times  of 
Fenian  agitation  tried  most  severely 
the  discipline  of  the  troops. 

Englishmen  ought  therefore  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
peculiarity  in  the  Irish  character 
on  account  of  which  the  task  of 
governing  Ireland  is  a  hopeless  one ; 
and  our  statesmen  ought  seriously 
to  ponderwhy  it  is  the  effort  hitherto 
has  failed  so  signally.  Moreover,  it 
ill   becomes    them '^tb^y  HittPgttih 
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impatience  from  the  subject,  or  to 
indulge  ungenerous  thoughts  re- 
spec<£ig  it.  In  truth  they  are 
reaping  no  more  than  what  they 
themselves  have  sown.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Irish  manufactures  are 
still  paralysed  by  the  infamous  laws 
of  days  gone  by,  and  that  the  past 
which  belongs  to  history  continues 
even  now  to  bring  forth  its  baneful 
fruits ;  but  that  not  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  government 
of  Ireland  are  the  legitimate  result 
of  a  system  that  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  hour.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Irish  are 
riotous  and  seditioxis  ?  What  have 
they  lost? — how  much  they  have 
gained — by  riot  and  sedition  in 
the  past !  In  a  family  where  the 
children  get  their  way  by  screaming 
for  it  loudly  and  long  enough,  the 
nursery  is  usually  a  noisy  place. 
If  during  the  last  twenty  years  even, 
Dublin  Castle  had  been  as  careful 
to  encourage  and  reward  the  sup- 
porters of  law  and  order  in  Ireland, 
as  it  has  been  eager  to  silence  noisy 
and  dangerous  men,  if  agitators  and 
demagogues  had  been  systematically 
discouraged,  and  the  ultramontanes 
of  every  set  and  party  deliberately 
•  put  aside,  in  favour  of  sober  men 
of  real  weight  and  worth,  sought 
out  for  advancement  irrespective  of 
race  and  creed,  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  very  different  to-day. 

To  '  let  well  alone,'  may  be  the 
wisest  policy  in  the  world,  but  to 
let  ill  alone  is  sorry  statesmanship. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done,  assuming 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland  to 
be  evil  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Is 
there  any  panacea  still  untried  ?  If 
the  country  could  be  isolated,  if 
an  ocean  surrounded  her  on  every 
side,  the  wisest  course  would  pro- 
bably be  to  wean  her  from  English 
rule,  and  leave  her  to  herself.  But 
England  must  cease  to  be  a  power 
in  Europe  before  she  can  relinquish 
an  island  that  lies  so  near  her  shores. 
Total  and  absolute  independence, 
therefore,  is  impossible.  Partial 
beparation,    limited    iudependence, 


has  been  tried,  and  it  has  failed. 
But  the  failure  was  scarcely  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  system 
which  has  succeeded  it.  Indeed  the 
one  received  no  fair  trial  in  the  brief 
interval  after  1782,  when  alone  it 
had  a  chance  of  success ;  the  other 
has  lived  its  three  score  years  and 
more  than  ten,  and  the  results  to- 
day are  satisfactory  to  no  one.  It  is  a 
mongrel  union,  which  acknowledges 
Irish  nationality  in  name,  but  denies 
it  in  fact ;  which  accords  just  enough 
of  independence  to  foster  a  morbid 
hungering  for  more,  but  not  enough 
for  any  good  purpose  whatsoever ; 
which  establishes  sufficient  connec- 
tion with  England  to  draw  the  Irish 
nobles  and  gentry  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  Empire,  but  not  sufficient  to 
make  British  wealth  flow  back — 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  generous 
rivalry  which  independent  Ireland 
would  feel  towards  her  powerful 
and  prosperous  neighbour,  but  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  everything 
Irish  from  becoming  daily  more 
petty  and  provincial ;  which  boasts 
a  Viceregal  court  that  serves  to 
make  the  middle  classes  ape  their 
betters  and  live  beyond  their  means, 
while  it  fails  to  keep  the  aristocracy 
at  home,  or  to  make  the  Irish 
capital  anything  more  than  the 
'principal  town  of  a  struggling 
province.* 

A  hybrid  independence  and  a 
hybrid  union  having  both  been 
tried,  and  both  alike  condenmed, 
and  real  independence  being  impos- 
sible, what  then  remains  but  real 
union,  absolute  and  complete  amal- 
gamation, with  England?  When  we 
think  of  the  extent  of  this  island  of 
Great  Britain,  and  remember  that 
Ireland  lies  within  view  of  her  shores, 
it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  there  is  any 
geographical  or  physical  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  uniting  both  under 
the  same  Executive.  In  advocating 
the  abolition  of  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ancy twenty-three  years  ago.  Lord 
Bussell  gravely  urged  tiiat  the 
journey  to  Dublin  could  be  accom- 
plished in  a  single? C^yti -and   an 
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Irish  Member  as  gravely  objected 
tliafc  it  was  not  the  distance  of 
Dublin,  but  the  remoteness  of  snoh 
towns  as  Cork,  that  made  a  separate 
Government  necessary  in  Ireland. 
Why,  not  to  speak  of  the  telegraph, 
which  in  a  sense  has  brought  the 
remotest  towns  of  Ireland  as  near 
to  Whitehall  as  Woolwich  or 
Gravesend  was  a  few  years  ago,  the 
fi&ct  is  easily  ascertained  that  Dublin 
is  as  soon  reached  irom  London  as 
Lyons  is  from  Paris ;  and  there  is 
not  an  Irish  town  of  any  note  prac- 
tically more  distant  from  the  English 
metropolis  than  is  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment  in  France  from  her  great 
southern  port  on  the  Mediterranean. 
What  possible  need,  then,  can  there 
be  for  maintaining  a  separate  Exe« 
cutive  in  Dublin  ?  If  Scotland  or 
Wales  stood  in  a  position  analogous 
to  that  which  Ireland  occupies  to- 
wards England,  and  the  condition 
of  affairs  were  similar  to  what  now 
exists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
policy  which  true  statesmanship 
would  dictate  ?  Would  it  not  be, 
to  render  the  union  more  perfect 
and  real,  by  every  means  to  draw 
the  two  countries  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  create  a  greater  unity 
of  interest  and  feeling  ?  Such  a 
policy  is  all  the  more  necessary 
iu  the  case  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  the  natural 
bftrrier  formed  by  the  dividing  sea. 
Nor  is  there  any  virtue  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Irish  Gt)vem- 
ment  why  it  should  be  spared.  It 
has  been  branded  as  the  *  weakest 
Executive  in  the  world,'  and  its  ano- 
malies have  been  insisted  on  again 
and  again.  It  consists  of  a  Viceroy 
with  a  Chief  and  an  Under  Secretary, 
aided  by  the  Attorney- General,  who 
is  not  only  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Go- 
vernment, but  also  public  prosecutor 
*  and  quad  Minister  of  Justice ;  and  the 
lA)rd  Chancellor,  who  has  a  nonde- 
script connection  with  Dublin  Castle, 
that  cannot  easily  be  defined.  There 
is  also  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
^ho  generally  has  a  voice  in  the 


Administration,and  is  usually  named 
as  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  who 
discharge  Viceregal  functions  in 
his  Excellency's  absence.  The  Vice- 
roy, of  course,  is  the  head  of  the 
Government.  He  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Sovereign,  not  the 
servant  of  the  Cabinet.  He  consults 
the  Cabinet  through  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  is  the  proper  chan- 
nel of  official  communication,  and 
the  Minister  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Viceregal  policy. 
But,  though  the  Cabinet  may  advise 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  has  only  an 
indirect  control  over  him,  such  as 
it  possesses  over  a  Colonial  Governor- 
General.  He  is  subordinate  only 
to  the  Sovereign. 

Now  all  this  is  good  enough  in 
theory,  and  might  perhaps  work 
well  in  practice,  if  only  Ireland 
were  i,ooo  miles  away.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  metamorphose  the  Vice- 
roy's Secretary  into  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  make  him  responsible 
for  Irish  affairs  in  Parliament.  And 
what  is  the  consequence  P  The 
subordinate  becomes  chief;  the 
*  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ' 
becomes  practically  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ireland  ;  he  has  a  share  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  while  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, thus  ousted  of  his  authority 
and  precedence,  could  not  leave  his 
post  for  a  single  day  to  explain  his 
views  to  the  Prime  Minister,  or  de- 
fend them  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
without  leave  from  the  Queen,  first 
sought  and  obtained  through  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State. 
As  the  Secretary  is  the  real  chief, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  Irish 
Attorney- General  should  make  Lon- 
don his  head-quarters  during  the 
session ;  and  calling  the  Chancellor 
to  the  House  of  Peers  leaves  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  a  more  equivocal 
position  still.  It  only  remains  for 
his  Excellency  to  cross  the  Channel, 
as  he  generally  does  during  the 
London  season,  to  demonstrate  hfi# 
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tlioroughly  practicable  ife  is  to  trans- 
fer the  seat  of  Government  to  the 
metropolis.  To  answer  that  the 
work  of  the  Irish  Ezecntiye  can  be 
carried  on  by  the  Under  Secretary 
and  the  Law  Adviser,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  their  chiefs,  only 
affords  a  proof  how  easily  this  pre- 
tentious Irish  Gk>vemment  could  be 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

And  if  a  distinct  Executive  be  not 
a  necessity,  it  is  an  unmitigated  evil. 
The  mere  fact  of  its  existence  ren- 
ders the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  a  possibility,  and  fosters 
the  agitation  for  Home  Rule. 
People  are  too  apt  to  think  lightly 
of  this  new  movement,  because  it 
apparently  seeks  to  gain  its  end  by 
constitutional  means,  forgetting 
that  its  real  power  depends  on  its 
having  Fenianism  at  its  back.  So 
far  from  putting  an  end  to  treason 
and  rebellion,  it  has  rather  served 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  keep  sedition  and 
discontent  alive,  until  they  shall 
have  repaired  their  recent  defeat, 
and  become  strong  enough  to  as- 
sume the  lead  once  more.  And  it 
may  be  well  to  urge,  in  passing, 
that  this  brief  interval,  in  which 
treason  has  assumed  a  constitutional 
mask,  is  a  most  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  inaugurating  the  policy 
hei'e  contended  for.  We  cannot 
parley  with  rebels,  but  we  can  treat 
with  the  advocates  of  Home  Rule. 
Let  the  demand,  then,  for  national 
independence  be  boldly  met  by  an 
authoritative  and  unequivocal  an- 
nouncement that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  course  of  legislation  for  the 
future  must  tend  towards  the  more 
perfect  consoHdation  of  the  King- 
dom ;  that  the  fortunes  of  these 
Islands  are  inseparably  bound  up 
together,  and  that  no  effort  will  be 
spared,  no  mecuis  neglected,  in  small 
things  as  well  as  in  great,  to  draw 
them  more  and  more  to  one  another, 
to  remove  whatever  gives  even  the 
appearance  of  division,  and  to  pro- 
mote that  harmony  of  feeling  which 
springs  from  community  of  interest. 


It  is  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of 
these  pages  to  elaborate  in  detail  a 
scheme  for  giving  effect  to  this 
policy  of  consolidation;  but  the 
article  would  scarcely  be  complete 
without  a  cursory  notice  of  the  more 
important  changes  it  would  involve. 
Of  course,  it  would  entail  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Viceroyalty.  Much 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  office  so  long  as  there 
is  an  Irish  Executive.  No  doubt  his 
position  is  equivocal ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  exercises 
over  the  Chief  Secretary  an  influence 
analogous  to  that  exerted  by  the 
House  of  Lords 'upon  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  the  re- 
sult is  highly  salutary.  Indeed,  a 
perusal  of  the  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion in  1850  would  suggest  that  the 
true  solution  of  many  of  the  objec- 
tions then  urged  by  Lord  Russell 
and  his  supporters  would  be  to 
confer  the  office  upon  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood,  and  thus  increase  its 
social  pre-eminence  while  diminish- 
ing its  political  importance.  Bat 
along  with  the  Irish  Executive  the 
Viceroyalty  would,  of  necessity, 
disappear. 

The  question  next  presents  itself, 
What  Minister  is  to  have  charge  of 
Irish  affairs  ?  Shall  a  sixth  Secre- 
tary of  State  be  created  to  relieve 
the  Home  Department  of  business 
that  properly  belongs  to  it;  or  shall 
the  Home  Secretary  at  once  be  en- 
trusted with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  entire  Kingdom  ?  The  writer  is 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  this  latter  arrangement ; 
difficulties  depending  on  the  urgency 
of  Irish  business,  and  the  daily  in- 
creasing pressure  of  work  upon  the 
Home  Office.  Nevertheless,  he  ven- 
tures to  express  his  deliberate  opi- 
nion, formed  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  that  such  a  scheme  is 
perfectly  feasible ;  and  it  is,  in  his 
judgment,  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  policy  he  advocates.  If 
it  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a 
Minister  of  Justice,  to  relieve  the 
Home  Secretary  of  some  of  his  most 
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arduous  duties,  and  a  further  redis- 
tribution of  work  among  the  Govern- 
ment ofl&ces  in  Whitehall,  this 
would  be  only  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  its  favour.  Such  changes 
would  be  most  desirable  for  their 
own  sakes ;  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  thus  be  enabled,  with 
the  aid  of  a  third  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  to  give  ample  attention 
to  Irish  business.  To  set  up  an 
Irish  Secretary  in  London,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  name  he  were  called, 
with  a  separate  establishment  for 
Irish  affairs,  would  be  to  stereotype 
some  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
existing  system.  It  is  above  all 
things  essential  that  absolute  unity 
should  characterise  the  administra- 
tion of  home  aflGairs  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel.  It  has  not  been  so 
in  the  past ;  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  so  in  the 
fature.  If  an  appeal  to  authority 
be  demanded,  to  justify  the  state- 
ment that  Ireland  might  be  added 
to  the  province  of  the  Home  De- 
partment, it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  remarkable  speech  on 
this  subject  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
fortnight  before  his  death.  Earlier 
in  the  same  debate  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
expressed  this  opinion  most  unequi- 
vocally; and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
endorsing  it,  went  the  length  of 
saying,  that  if  an  extra  Secretary  of 
State  must  needs  be  appointed,  it 
would  be  better  to  set  apart  Scot- 
land and  Wales  as  the  province  of 
the  new  Minister,  than  to  separate 
the  administration  of  Ireland  from 
that  of  England. 

Of  course  there  would  be  an  Irish 
Department  in  the  Home  Office, 
just  as  there  is  a  Canadian  Depart- 
ment in  the  Colonial  Office,  but 
this  w^ould.  share  none  of  the  vices 
of  a  separate  *  equipage  of  clerks  ' 
imder  an  independent  chief.  In- 
deed, even  if  it  were  found  neces- 
sary for  a  time  to  have  an  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  in  Dublin  to  dis- 
pose of  matters  of  mere  routine, 
and  to  be  a  channel  of  communica- 


tion with  Whitehall  in  cases  of 
urgency,  where  telegrams  in  cipher 
would  need  to  be  resorted  to,  the 
general  scheme  need  in  no  way 
sufier.  And,  further  still,  questions 
of  pure  law,  such  as  are  now  dealt 
with  by  the  *  Law  Adviser,'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney- General, 
might  be  submitted  to  counsel  at 
the  Castle,  as  at  present.  Such  ar- 
rangements ought  to  be  merely  pro- 
visional; but  they  would  be  unob- 
jectionable, so  long  as  the  great 
result  was  unaffected  by  them — per- 
fect unity  of  administration. 

This  proposal  will  probably  be 
met  by  many,  especially  in  England, 
by  an  outcry  against  centralisation ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  change 
would  have  an  exactly  opposite 
tendency.  Ireland  is  'governed' 
in  a  sense  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. First,  there  is  a  Government 
police  force,  by  which  the  remotest 
districts  are  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  Dublin  Castle. 
Then  there  are  the  Resident  Magis- 
trates in  every  county,  under  the 
no  less  direct  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive; and  every  county  and  ses- 
sional district  has  its  Crown  Soli- 
citor to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Attorney-General,  himself  a  leading 
member  of  the  Government.  When, 
therefore,  an  outrage  or  a  riot  takes 
place,  or  a  seditious  plot  has  to  be 
exposed,  the  culprit  is  taken  by  a 
Government  police  officer  before  a 
Government  justice,  and  a  Govern- 
ment prosecutor  appears  to  sustain 
the  case ;  each  of  these  officials 
receiving  his  instructions  direct 
from  Dublin  Castle. 

This  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ldsh 
Executive  interferes  in  innumerable 
matters  that  in  England  would  be 
dealt  with  by  the  municipality  or 
the  county.  Centralisation  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland;  and  so  far  from 
the  policy  here  pleaded  for  being 
a  further  step  in  the  same  direction, 
the  most  serious  and  weighty  charge 
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against  it  is,  that  it  must  necessarily 
have  the  very  opposite  result,  and 
thus,  it  might  be  said,  endanger  the 
public  peace  by  restoring  local  self- 
government  to  Ireland  before  the 
country  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
English  institutions.  To  such  a 
charge  the  answer  is,  that  while  the 
existing  system  is  almost  a  necessity 
at  present,  and  no  sudden  alteration 
would  be  either  advisable  or  safe, 
the  effect  of  the  change  proposed 
would  not  be  a  throwing  down  the 
reins,  much  less  a  transfer  of  them 
to  inexperienced  hands,  but  merely  a 
gradual  leading  up,  as  occasion  might 
warrant  it,  to  a  state  of  things  that 
all  would  be  agreed  to  hail  with 
satisfaction.  In  matters  of  diffi- 
culty  or  importance,  ofiRcials  would 
be  as  free  to  refer  to  Whitehall,  as 
they  are  now  to  appeal  to  Dublin, 
for  instructions.  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  never  hear  of  the 
innumerable  trifles  that  are  now 
the  subject-matter  of  voluminous 
reports  and  official  minutes  at  the 
Castle.  By  degrees  the  police  would 
learn  to  be  guided  by  the  magis- 
trates. The  stipendiaries  would  be 
more  apt  to  consult  their  brother 
justices.  And  the  local  authori- 
ties, one  and  all,  would  become  gra- 
dually trained  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment,  and  act  more  on  their 
own  responsibility ;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  where  Dublin 
Castle  is  accustomed  to  direct,  the 
Home  Office  merely  gives  advice. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  the  removal 
of  the  Irish  Executive  creating  any 
great  disturbance  in  public  affairs,  it 
would  probably  attract  less  notice, 
and  excite  less  opposition,  than 
some  minor  reforms  that  would 
inevitably  follow.  Foremost  among 
the  number  would  come  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  legal  professions. 
The  change  would  probably  be 
in  itself  extremely  desirable  and 
important.  The  law  of  both  coun- 
tries is  substantially  the  same. 
The  tendency  in  recent  years  has 
been  strong  in  favour  of  uniform- 
ity of  practice.     Every  Irish  bar- 


rister has  kept  half  his  terms 
in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
London.  Why,  then,  not  have  a 
Common  Bar  at  once,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  a  united  Bench  ?  Parti- 
cular interests  would,  doubtless, 
suffer,  but  greater  interests  would 
be  vastly  benefited.  The  Irish  Bar 
would  gain  by  it,  for  the  profession 
has  been  made  the  nucleus  of  the 
system  of  political  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption that  is  so  deplorable  in 
Ireland.  The  judicial  Bench  would 
gain ;  for  to  pretend  that  the  Irish 
judges  get  credit  for  impartiality, 
when  political  or  religious  interests 
are  involved,  would  be  as  wanton  as 
to  assert  that  there  is  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  disgraceful  suspicion 
which  often  attaches  to  them.  In  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  practice 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Lord  Jus- 
tice Christian  alludes  to  the  good 
moral  influence  which  has  been 
exercised  by  English  occupants  of 
the  Irish  woolsack.  It  is  not  that 
men  of  the  highest  eminence  are 
wanting  at  the  Irish  Bar,  but  that 
a  stranger  is  free  from  the  cliquism 
that  prevails,  and  has  no  part  in  the 
*  Castle  jobs  *  and  political  mau- 
OBuvres  that  every  Irishman  is  on 
the  alert  to  thwart  or  to  promote. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  have  an  English 
judge  at  the  Four  Courts,  it  is,  for 
the  same  reasons,  desirable  that 
Westminster  should  occasionally 
supply  the  Irish  circuits.  More- 
over, if  the  power  the  Crown  pos- 
sesses of  removing  an  indictment 
from  one  county  to  another  were 
extended,  and  an  Irish  prisoner 
could  be  put  upon  his  trial  in  Liver- 
pool or  London,  the  mere  possibility 
of  such  a  measure  would  go  far  to 
save  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
in  Ireland. 

Space  precludes  a  detailed  expla- 
nation and  defence  of  so  great  a 
legal  reform ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
some  of  the  chief  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it  will  be  removed  by 
the  changes  now  progressing  in 
England,  notably  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  al^,ztl^^ylMfOgi^ourts  in  a 
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single  tribunal  with  a  common 
Bench,  and  in  a  measure,  also,  by 
the  proposed  appointment  of  public 
prosecutors. 

Although  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  Government  would  have  but  little 
immediate  effect  upon  Ireland  gene- 
rally, it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  capital  would  not  suffer  in  pres- 
tige and,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  pros- 
perity, unless  some  compensatory 
measures  were  adopted.  The  days 
of  levees  and  drawing-rooms  would, 
of  coarse,  be  over ;  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  hope  that  the  Queen  would 
make  good  the  intention  she  enter- 
tained in  1850  of  visiting  Ireland 
periodically  if  the  Viceroyalty  were 
abolished.  But  why  should  not  the 
hospitalities  of  what  would  then  be 
the  *  Royal  Lodge '  in  Phoenix  Park, 
be  dispensed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
during  some  portion  of  the  year  ? 
The  2o,oooZ.  now  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  might  properly  be  voted 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  Princess 
entertainments  would  bo  wholly  free 
from  the  faults  of  the  Viceregal 
Court.  Political  considerations 
would  have  no  weight  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  guests.  Middle-class 
people  would  not  be  tempted  to  take 
fine  houses,  and  set  up  fine  carriages 
with  pilfered  armorial  bearings,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  to  re- 
ceive invitations.  As  at  Sandring- 
ham,  the  Prince  would,  of  course, 
invite  none  but  his  friends  and  the 
local  nobility  and  gentry.  The 
Irish  aristocracy  would  naturally 
gather  round  the  Prince,  and  many 
absentees  would  revisit  the  capital, 
bringing,  perhaps,  their  English 
friends  along  with  them.  Not  only 
would  the  tone  of  society  in  Ireland 
generally  be  vastly  improved,  but 
the  few  weeks  of  the  royal  visit 
would  do  more  for  Dublin  than  the 
entire  of  an  ordinary  season  under 
the  present  regime. 
In  certain  quarters,    the   policy 


here  enunciated  will  call  forth  the 
indignant  protest,  that  it  aims  at 
denationalising  Ireland,  and  re- 
ducing her  to  the  level  of  an  Eng- 
lish province.  But,  in  truth,  the 
charge  might  well  be  retorted  upon 
the  very  men  who  make  it.  It  is 
they  who  are  striving  to  degrade 
their  country  thus.  The  realisation 
of  the  Home  Rulers'  scheme  would 
be  the  very  consunmiation  they  pro- 
fess to  abhor ;  whereas  the  higher 
and  worthier  policy  here  unfolded 
would  seek  to  break  down  the  petty 
provincialism  that  is  the  bane  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  to  raise  their 
country  to  the  full  dignity  of  the 
proud  position  she  already  holds  in 
name  as  apart  of  a  great  and  power- 
ftil  kinedom,  in  the  government 
of  which  she  possesses  an  almost 
excessive  share.  So  long  as  Ireland 
struggles  after  provincial  interests, 
and  indulges  wild  dreams  of  inde- 
pendence, her  connection  with  Eng- 
land will  be  only  a  misfortune;  and 
her  future  will  be  darkened,  as  her 
past  has  been,  by  vain  regrets  and 
bitter  disappointments.  But  the 
day  she  accepts  her  destiny,  she 
will  rise  to  her  trae  greatness.  No 
longer  the  unwilling  dependant  of 
a  dominion  she  cannot  break  with, 
she  will  divide  with  Britain  imperial 
fame,  as  she  already  shares  imperial 
power. 

No  one  who  rightly  appreciates 
the  influence  of  words,  can  fail  to 
regret  that  our  language  boasts  no 
name  by  which  to  express  the 
thought  that  we  are  not  merely 
Irislmen  or  Englishmen,  but  *  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Kingdom,'  of 
which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
form  each  a  part.  And  the  true 
policy  of  the  future  will  have  for  its 
aim  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Islands  unreservedly  to  acknowledge 
this  wider  citizenship,  and  to  realise 
more  fully  their  common  nation- 
ality. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.* 


THE  laudable  attempt  whicb  has 
recently  been  made  by  pub- 
lic and  private  subscription  to 
accomplish  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  *  Completion'  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  has  created  fresh  interest 
for  a  building  which,  considering  its 
site,  its  history,  and  its  structural 
design,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
in  England,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world.  On  its 
artistic  merits  as  a  specimen  of 
national  architecture,  opinions  have 
differed,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  differ  as  long  as  the  sacred  fane 
itself  exists.  But  no  one  who  is 
not  a  fanatic  in  religion,  or  a  bigot 
in  art,  will  venture  to  deny  it  a 
place  among  those  monuments  of 
past  ages  which  deserve  the  respect, 
the  admiration,  and  the  jealous  care 
of  every  nation  whose  property  they 
are. 

That  the  proposal  to  embellish 
and  decorate  St.  Paul's  on  a  scale 
of  richness  which  the  consideration 
of  cost  has  hitherto  prevented  should 
excite  in  our  own  day  some  discus- 
sion, and  elicit  conflicting  expres- 
sions of  taste,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  people 
should  in  many  cases  have  ventured 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  without 
having  informed  themselves  more 
completely  as  to  the  structural  his- 
tory of  the  building,  the  original 
intentions  of  the  architect,  and  other 
details,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  formation  of  any 
opinion  at  all.  It  has  been  Mr. 
Longman's  effort  to  supply  this  in- 
formation in  a  succinct  and  intelli- 
gible form ;  to  enter  more  fully  than 
has  yet  been  done  by  any  contempo- 
rary author  into  practical  questions 
affecting  the  design  of  the  building. 


to  describe  the  various  schemes  for 
its  decoration  and  their  comparative 
cost,  to  give  us  an  insight  into 
Wren's  individual  taste,  and  show 
how  it  was  influenced  by  external 
circumstances — to  lay,  in  short,  the 
case  before  us  plainly,  fairly,  and 
without  prejudice;  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and 
the  proper  authorities  to  deliver 
their  own  verdict.  We  say  this  ad- 
visedly, because,  if  Mr.  Longman 
had  not  approached  the  subject  in 
an  impartial  spirit,  his  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  Completion  of  St.  Paul's 
might  have  lent  undue  influence  to 
his  opinion.  As  it  is,  he  has  offered 
little  or  no  opinion;  and  though, 
from  his  concluding  chapter,  *  On 
the  Future  of  St.  Paul's,'  we  may 
infer  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  Mr. 
Burges's  scheme,  his  remarks  on 
that  head  are  modestly  offered,  and 
seem  rather  calculated  to  remove 
misconception,  than  to  bias  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Longman's  book  is,  by  ite 
title,  nominally  divided  into  three 
parts,  respectively  devoted  to  the 
three  several  Cathedrals  which,  since 
London  had  a  name,  have  been 
raised  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul's.  Of 
the  first,  erected  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  dedicated  by  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1087-8,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  it 
dismissed  on  the  second  page.  In 
reality  the  volume  is  pretty  equally 
divided  between  an  account  of  Old 
St.  Paul's  and  Wren's  St.  Paul's, 
their  predecessor  being  merely  men- 
tioned, we  suppose,  elegantlce  gratuiy 
or,  in  other  words,  to  secure  for  the 


'  A  History  of  the  Three  Cathedrals  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  in  London ;  tinih  reference 
chiefly  to  their  Structure  and-  Architecture,  and  the  Sources  whence  the  necessary  Funds 
were  derived.  By  William  Longman,  F.S.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
the  Completion  of  St.  Paul's.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1873. 
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title  that  mysterious  charm  wliicli 
belongs  to  triplets  of  anything,  from 
the  subdivision  of  a  charity  sermon 
up  to  the  alternative  courses  of  a 
statesman's  choice. 

Although  the  second  Cathedral 
seems  to  have,  been  began  almost 
immediately  after  the  destruction 
of  the  first,  its  erection  extended 
over  at  least  two  centuries,  and  thus 
it  shared  the  lot  of  many  similar 
buildings  in  passing  through  and 
therefore  illustrating  successive 
phases  of  architectural  taste.  During 
this  period  its  progress  was  retarded, 
not  to  mention  other  causes,  by 
a  fire  in  1 1 36,  and  by  severe  tem- 


It  was  completed  towards  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  and  in 
13 1 2  the  pavement  of  the  eastern 
portion  was  laid  down.  The  spire, 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  rose 
to  the  grand  height  of  460  feet  from 
the  ground  level. 

The  chief  record,  whether  de- 
scriptive or  pictorial,  of  this  truly 
magnificent  building,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Dugdale,  but  it  is  a 
record  which  requires  the  interpret- 
ation of  an  expert.  For  not  only 
are  there  occasional  inaccuracies  in 
the  text,  but  the  engravings  them- 
selves do  not  convey,  except  to  a 
practised  eye,  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  building  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  represent.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious  enough.  In  the  17th 
centnry,  when  Dugdale's  work  was 
published,  the  study  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, except  from  an  antiqua- 
rian point  of  view,  had  fallen  into 
disrepute.  The  principles  of  its  de- 
sign were  ignored.  To  the  dilettante 
or  the  artist  of  that  day,  its  ex- 
amples seemed  barbarous  in  compo- 
sition, trivial  in  detail,  and  con- 
temptible in  decoration.  In  the  de- 
lineation of  medisBval  buildings,  such 
features  as  groining,  tracery,  and 
mouldings  must  be  understood  be- 
fore they  can  be  properly  repre- 
sented, and  in  Dugdale's  time  no 
one   cared    to    understand    them. 


Moreover,  the  building  itself  had 
become  masked  in  parts  by  Italian 
detail.  Here  a  classic  loggia  re- 
placed the  vaulted  porch  ;  there  an 
Ionic  column  was  substituted  for  a 
moulded  shaft.  Sometimes  a  co- 
lossal truss  did  duty  for  a  flying 
buttress.  Sometimes  a  crocketed 
pinnacle  was  knocked  down  to  make 
room  for  a  kind  of  obelisk.  Many 
a  fine  old  Norman  window  was  sur- 
mounted by  an  Italian  cornice.  The 
steeple  had  fisdlen,  but  in  Dug- 
dale's pictorial  restoration  even  the 
spire  lights  are  fitted  up  with 
Eenaissance  dressings.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  Cathedral  when 
Hollar  began  to  illustrate  it,  and  we 
need  scarcely  add  that  in  such  a 
condition  no  ordinary  observer  could 
judge  of  its  pristine  beauty.  But 
even  those  parts  which  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  original 
condition  were  drawn  with  an  ig- 
norant hand.  If  we  take  for  in- 
stance the  interior  view  of  the  choir, 
and  examine  the  cusping  of  the  tri- 
forium  arcade,  or  the  tracery  of  the 
east  window,  we  shall  see  at  a 
glance  that  Hollar  could  have  under- 
stood neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
His  treatment  of  carved  decoration 
is  even  worse.  He  either  falsifies 
its  appearance  by  clumsy  draughts- 
manship, or  simply  omits  it  alto- 
gether. 

From  such  work  as  this  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  anyone 
unacquainted  with  the  technicalities 
of  Gothic  design  to  glean  material 
for  illustrations  which  should  wor- 
thily represent  Old  St.  Paul's  in  its 
original  glory.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Longman  secured  the 
services  of  an  able  interpreter.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Boyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  offered  a  prize 
for  drawings  illustrating  the  resto- 
ration of  i£e  choir,  to  be  based  on 
Dugdale's  work.  This  prize  was 
gained  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  who 
carried  his  researches  so  far  as  to 
include  other  parts  of  the  building 
The  result  was  a  set  of  drawings 
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(engraved  in  Mr.  Longman's  book) 
which  recalls,  we  believe,  for  the 
firat  time,  the  true  proportions  of 
the  building,  and  shows  as  fairly  as 
could  be  expected  the  general  cha- 
racter of  its  details,  though  perhaps 
some  points  may  be  still  open  to 
doubt. 

According  to  Mr.  Ferrey  the  full 
length  of  the  building  was  596  feet, 
or  66  feet  longer  than  Winchester 
Cathedral,  which  is  at  present  the 
longest  in  England :  the  breadth  104 
and  the  internal  height  (to  ridge  of 
vaulting)  93  feet.  The  interior  must 
have  presented  a  splendid  vista  with 
its  grand  nave  and  choir,  each  of 
twelve  bays,  its  amply  porched  tran- 
septs, and  its  vaulted  roof.  The  bold 
fenestration  of  the  Norman  aisles 
had,  indeed,  by  Hollar's  time  be- 
come filled  up  with  debased  tracery, 
but  the  grand  rose  window  set  over 
seven  ample  lights  was  still  there  ; 
and  those  who  talk  now-a-days  of 
the  necessary  gloom  in  a  mediaBval 
building  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  flood  of  rays  which  the  rising 
sun  must  have  poured  in  upon  the 
Lady-chapel  and  choir.  The  whole 
design  of  this  portion,  with  its  *  long 
drawn  aisle'  of, lancet  arches,  its 
simple  but  elegant  triforium  and  its 
clerestory  pierced  with  geometri- 
cally traceried  windows,  belonged 
to  the  best  and  purest  period  of 
Gothic,  and  seems  to  have  been  as 
fine  in  general  composition  as  it 
was  chaste  and  artistic  in  detail. 

Li  dealing  with  the  exterior  of 
the  Cathedml,  Mr.  Longman  is  na- 
turally puzzled  by  the  question 
whether  there  were  any  western 
towers.  We  say  naturally  because 
on  this  point  Stow  definitely  says, 
*  At  either  comer  of  this  west  end 
is,  also  of  the  ancient  building,  a 
Btrong  tower  of  stone  made  for  bell 
towers ;  the  one  of  them,  to  wit 
next  to  the  palace,  is  called  the 
Lowlardes  Tower,  and  hath  been 
used  as  the  Bishop's  prison,  for 
such  as  were  detected  for  opinions 
in  religion  contrary  to  the  faith  of 


the  Church.*  Now,  when  Inigo  Jones 
remodelled  the  west  end  he  erected 
or  at  least  refaced  two  turrets  which 
appear  on  either  side  of  his  famous 
Roman  portico,  but  they  certainly 
seem  neither  large  nor  important 
enough  to  be  identified  with  Stew's 
description.  Mr.  Longman  thinks 
they  may  have  been  built  on  the 
site  of  larger  towers;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this 
theory,  and  Mr.  Ferrey  himself  has 
not  attempted  to  adopt  it  in  his 
restoration. 

The  lofty  spire,  which  was  of  wood 
covered  with  lead,  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  by  fire  in  1441 ;  but  it 
was  doomed  to  fall  in  1561,  when  a 
terrific  storm  burst  over  London, 
and  the  lightning  was  seen  to  flash 
into  an  aperture  in  the  steeple. 
*  The  fire  burned  downwards  for 
four  hours  with  irresistible  force, 
the  bells  melted,  the  timber  blazed, 
the  stones  crumbled  and  fell.  The 
lead  flowed  down  in  sheets  of  flame* 
threatening  but  happily  not  damag- 
ing the  organ.  The  fire  ran  along 
the  roof  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
which  fell  in,  filling  the  whole  church 
with  a  mass  of  ruins.'  The  spire 
was  never  rebuilt,  though  it  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  plates  of  Dugdale's 
book.  From  the  apex  of  its  fnll 
height  it  widened  gradually,  and  at 
an  acute  angle  towards  the  paarapet 
of  the  tower,  which,  pierced  with 
long  and  gracefully  proportioi\ed 
windows,  strengthened  at  each 
angle  and  propped  by  flying  but- 
tresses, rose  from  the  intersecting 
roofe  of  nave  and  transepts.  To 
the  lefb  of  the  western  front  stood 
the  little  Norman  church  of  St. 
Gregory,  like  a  modest  handmaid  to 
its  noble  mistress ;  while  in  the  in- 
ternal angle  formed  by  the  sonih 
aisle  and  transept  was  planned  a 
fair  cloister,  enclosing  the  oct^onal 
and  richly  decorated  Chapter  E&nse, 
half  ruined  in  Dugdale's  time,  but 
restored  to  its  original  form  in  Mr, 
Longman's  book. 

The  difficulty  whidi  Mr.  Ferrey 
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must  haye  enoonntered  in  preparing 
these  drawings  will  be  appreciated 
by  anyone  wbo  reads  the  list  of  dis- 
crepancies and  errors  in  Hollar's 
plates*  We  venture  to  think  he 
might  have  added  one  more  to  the 
list  Hollar  gives  two  distinct 
'readings'  of  the  tracery  which 
filled  the  '  rose '  window  at  the  east 
end.  In  his  interior  view  it  con- 
sists of  three  rows  of  trefoiled 
circles  converging  towards  a  central 
'  wheel '  light.  In  his  exterior  view 
the  leading  lines  of  tracery  partake 
of  an  offival  form,  and  suggest  a 
later  period  of  design.  Mr.  Ferrey 
has  adopted,  and  we  think  rightly, 
the  earUier  type ;  bnt  it  might  per- 
hapB  have  been  worth  while  to  note 
Ihe  difference,  especially  because  the 
tracery  which  he  has  rejected  hap- 
pens to  be  on  the  larger  and  so  mr 
the  more  reliable  scale  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Longman  has  devoted  an  in- 
teresting chapter  to  the  'Curious 
Customs  connected  with  Old  St. 
Paul's,'  which  will  be  welcome  to 
those  of  his  readers  who  are  unable 
to  follow  him  minuteljr  through  his 
architectural  description  of  the 
building.  In  these  days  of  ecclesias- 
tical sentiment,  when  our  churches 
and  cathedrals  are  preserved  with 
the  most  jealous  care,  delivered  to 
the  custody  of  watchful  vergers, 
inn)ected  by  visitors  with  reverence 
ana  admiration,  restored  and  em- 
bellished by  aid  of  private  munifi- 
cence, and  kept  so  sprucelvin  repair 
that  the  Fronts  and  Bobertses  of* 
our  time  are  fiun  to  find  their  sub- 
jects elsewhere  across  the  Channel — 
in  these,  outwardly  at  least,  devo- 
tionid  and  church-loving  days,  we 
read  with  astonishment  the  indig- 
nities to  which  the  metropolitim 
Cathedral  was  subject  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

St.  Paul's  appears  to  have  been  a 
lounge  for  men  of  fashion,  a  rendez- 
T0U6  for  men  of  business,  the  haunt 
of  gossips  and  adventurers,  the 
scene  of  brawls  and  assignations. 

'The  floor,'  says  Mr.  Longman, 
TOL.  Yin. — NO.  XLV.    imw  gIBIlS. 


*  was  laid  out  in  walks,  the  South 
Alley  for  one  purpose,  the  Nordi  for 
another ;  but  the  Middle  Aisle '  (i.e. 
the  Nave)  '  was  the  great  place  of 
gathering.  It  was  called  Paul'n 
Walk ;  and  there  the  hunters  after 
news,  the  wits  and  the  gallants, 
assembled  themselves  together. 
Greene  the  dramatist,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  curious  tract  entitled 
Theeves  falling  out,  True^men  corns 
by  their  Goods:  or,  The  Bellnum 
vxmted  a  Olwpper,  says,  "Walke 
in  the  middle  of  Paul's,  and  gentle- 
men's teeth  walke  not  fa^;er  at 
ordinaries  than  there  a  whole  day 
together  about  enquiry  after  news.' 

Again,  according  to  Bishop 
Earle's  Microcosmogroj^hy,  published 
in  1628,  '  It  is  a  heap  of  stones  and 
men,  with  a  vast  confusion  of  lan- 
guages ;  and,  were  the  steeple  not 
sanctified,  nothing  liker  Babel.  The 
noise  in  it  is  like  that  of  bees,  a 
strange  humming  or  buzz  mixed, 
of  wfOking,  tongues,  and  feet ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  still  roar  or  loud  whisper. 
It  is  the  great  exchange  of  all  dis- 
course, and*  no  business  whatsoever 
but  is  here  stirring  and  afoot.' 

If  a  merchant  wanted  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  a  customer,  an  attor- 
ney to  meet  his  client,  a  dandy  to 
show  off  his  last  new  suit,  or  a  bon- 
vivant  to  take  a  constitutional 
stroll  before  dinner,  each  and  all 
turned  into  'Paul's,'  as  it  was  then 
briefly  and  not  very  reverently 
named,  with  as  much  indifference  as 
if  it  were  the  Exchange,  the  Mall, 
or  Westminster  HaU.  One  entrance, 
known  as  the  '  Si  Quis '  door,  was 
posted  with  notices  of  things  lost, 
servants'  advertisements,  and  what 
not.  Porters,  dray-men,  fishmon- 
gers, butchers,  and  fruiterers  did 
not  hesitate  to  carry  their  goods 
through  the  Cathedral.  The  Chan- 
try was  used  for  stores  and  lumber. 
A  glazier  set  up  his  workshop  in 
one  of  tl^  chapels.  A  baker  hol- 
lowed out  a  buttress  as  an  oven 
for  his  pies.  One  vault  was  occu- 
pied by  a  carpenter,  another  by  a 
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^WM.  morqbaAiK  .  The  noisy^  .trmde 
.p£  trwJRrOi^kmg  waa  cacried  on  ki 
jSoB  ck)idt^r8»  ^nd  street  cads  were 
iJlowed  to  ascefid  the  tower  for  the 
pfiMTpPse  of  pelting  passers-by  with 
Atones.    .    . 

.  At  an  earlier  date,  rope-dazioing 
.^ftd  been  allowedpn  tbebattlements ; 
.a^d  Mr,  I^.ngman  quotes  Dr.  Bim- 
y^viin  tbe  edUor  of  Maaroccus  JExtO" 
tipue,  in,  sappoi^t  of  a  strange  storj 
^abput  a  pei^orming  horse  who  .is 
jinppQsed  to  l^aye  mounted  the 
.s^ple  (O.in  160Q. 

'^.  .Longman  conjectures  with 
gopd.redaon.  tbat  moch  of  this  de- 
s€!C]:«i^icM;i  was  due  to  the  recoil  from 
religions  sentiment  which  followed 
the  S^formation;  but  he  might 
hare,  added  the  &ct  that  it  is  pro- 
Jb^l  J  only  in  onr  own.  day  that  the 
reactionaty  feeling  of  reiverencp  for 
(Paered  buildings  has  become  conb- 
^plete  and .  thorou^.  We  believe 
,we  are  correct  in  stating  that 
;  within  the  memory  of  old  Londoners 
Wesjl^minater  Abbey  was  used  as  a 
.th6n>ug^]^&re,  and  that  portesss 
reated  there  with  their  loads.  It  is 
certain  that  many  can  .  reoolleot 
.when  the  hoys,  of  Westminster 
School  played  at  hockey  in  the 
idoistera,  and  used  the  endoinre  as 
an  arena  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes,  with  .a  ring,  'backers^' 
blankets,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
jof  a  pugilistic  encounter.  Happify, 
this  outrageous  .violation  of  deoormn 
has  long  smce  ceased. 

At  iuiB  present  time,  there  are> 
perhaps,  no  churches  in  the  world 
30  reverently  treated  as  our  own. 
But  then  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question.  The  British  Pro^ 
teatant  is  shocked  at  the  behayioar 
of  beggars  who  whine  and  .  sj^k 
and  openly  beg  alms  in  many  a 
(Continental  church  as  they  kneel  at 
their  devotions.  But  then  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the;^'  do  pray,  uvd 
fervently  too,  sometimes^  Do  we 
ever  see  any  beggars  in  onr  own 
churches  ?  magine  the  feelings  of 
the  beadle   a<r-^^»y  St.   George's 


Chnrch,  Hanover  Square,  if  a 
.cripple  in  rags  and  on  oruteheB 
weretohobble.up  to  thedoor!  It 
is  hardly  too  mudi  to  ny  that  sack 
a  thing  would  be  impossible..  And 
yet  in  some  of  the  noblest  churphes 
in  the  world,  in  the  Domkiiche 
at  Aiz,  in  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  the  incident  is 
happening  daily,  and  creates,  ne 
surprise.  Where  are  the  halt  and 
the  maimed,  where  are  eyen.ifae 
decent,  hardworking  poor^  in  these 
trim  and  weU^ord^d  London 
churches  ofxnsrs  ?  Is  ^  or  is  it  not, 
necessary  that  they  should  come.io 
.church atall?  ajid,if  ithesoywhois 
responsible  for  their  absence  ? 

Agfti^i)  fVom  an  artistie  pcnnt  of 
view,  we  look  wi^  astonishment 
-a^  many  a  Continental'  choscb 
patched  up  without  .bem^  retteied, 
coanpassed  about  witii'  small  shops 
•and  tenements,  himg  inside  with 
strange  and  sometimes  gaudy  trd^p* 
pings,  its  porches  sometimes  used 
Bfi  a  kind  of  baeaar  fox  the  pale  of 
roiaaries,  devotional  souvenifs,  and 
kniok*k]iaoks.  We.  com  peas  this 
state  of  ^things  with  the  quiet, 
•staid  appearaoDe  of  our  own  Cathe- 
dral Cioee;  from  whidi  every  ves- 
iige  ot  the  external  world  (ezo^ 
|>eiihMis  the  Dean's  carnage)  is  ez- 
eludedf  where  the  walls  are  free 
from  lichen,  the  turf  cro^^sped  ss 
close  astb  croquet  lawin,  where  the 
verger  with  his  oft-told  tale  of 
monuments  and  dimensions  is  al- 
''ways  bland,  and  the  seats  (at  least 
on  week  •  days)  nevier  overcrowded. 
And  yet  somehow  or  ether  there  is 
a  want  of  vitality,  of  interest,  of  re- 
ligious vis  in  the^  place.  It  is  emi- 
nently respectable,  but  also  a  trifle 
dull.  If  reverence  be  inspired,  it  is 
by  associations  with  the  past  rather 
than  by  conditions  of  the  present. 
And  the  artist  who  brings  his 
sketch-book  finds  that,  what  with 
modem  restorations  and  the  Chai>- 
tor's  rigid  sense  of  propriety,  he 
cannot  find  a  ^ood  siibject  for  his 
bruslL    It  is  im  too  neatand  trim. 
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H€f  si^hS'for  the  pickuresqne  dia^ 
<>rder  of  a  foreign  chttrcb,for  the  evi- 
dence of  age  in  crmnbling  mould- 
ings, grey  pinnacles,  and  well-worni 
walls. '  He  wonld  willingly  ex- 
change the  new  encaustic  tiled 
floor  for  a  pavement  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  trodden  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two ;  and,  tf  the  truth  must? 
be  confessed,  he  would'  prefer  a  bit 
of  natural  colour'  here  and  there  on 
th^  masonry  to  the  gaudy  moderrf 
^lass  of  some  memorial '  windows. 
We  have  restored  our  churches 
after  a  most  orthodox  fashion.  We 
keep  them  very  clean.  •  We  treat 
them  with  scrupulous  respect.  But 
we  do  not  always  succeed  iu  en- 
hancing their  ancient  interest. '  ' 
After  the  fii*e  of  i^6i  •  Queen 
EKaabe^  gave  ottt  of  her  own  j^uree 
a  thousand  ntarks  and  a  thousand 
lOttids  of  timber  towWds^  repairing 
the  damage  done  to  thft  Gathedraf. 
A  public  subscription  was  set  oA 
foot,  to  which  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul'si 
as  well  as  many  of  the  clergy, 
liberally  contributed.  About  7,000^. 
was  thus  raised,  a  considerable  sum 
in  those  days,  but  apparently  quite 
inBuflficient  for  the  purpose,  iseeing 
that  sixty  years  later  the  building 
ftgain  needed  repair.  On  •  this 
occasion  King  James  I.  was  induced 
to  take  the  restoration  in  hand.  A 
Hoyal  Commission  was  appointed, 
and  Injgo  Jones,  then  '  Surveyor  of 
his  Majesty's  Works,'  was  one  of  its 
members.  InigO  Jones  is  popularly 
snpposed  to  have  known  notning  of 
Oothic  architecture.  There  are, 
however,  some  notable  buildings  of 
his  at  Oxfbrd,  which  exhibit  in  their 
general  design  quite  as  much  of  a 
niedia?val  as  of  an  Italian  character. 
The  fact  is  that  the*  period  of  his 
practice  lay  midway  between  what 
may  be  called  the  Old  Bngliah  and 
the  modem  Renwssance  School. 
As  an  artist  of  undoubted  genius  he 
might  have  turned  his  attention 
^th  profit  to  either  style.  But 
after  a  course  of  study  in  Italy  he 


followed  t^e  fashion  of  the  isit^ 
which  hid  by  this  time  set  deddediyt 
in  favour  of  Italian  art.  His  wort 
in  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul's  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  western 
portico,  hardly  worthy  of  his  namei 
Even  that,  finely  proportioned  as  it^ 
was,  with  its  spacious  front  of  teil' 
Cormthiau  columns  and  its  elegant 
entablature,  was  of  course  utteriy 
incongruous  imd  out  of  place  as  anr 
adjunct  to  a  Gothic  building.  Btt6 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dtty 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  congruity 
and  fitness  in  architecture  were  con-*- 
sidered  of  greiater  moment  than  in* 
ventive  skiH:  Nor  could  thei'e  h€ 
any  scrupulous  veneration  for  thef 
works  of  past  ages  in  the  minds  of 
mefti  who  regarded  them  as  examples 
of  bavboreus  tctid  tmedncated  taster 
In  making  the  addition  of  this  por-* 
ticof  and  m  remodelHng  manyotiiet 
parter  of  the  old  Cathedral,  Iniga 
Jones  no  doubt  believed,  not  that 
he  was  de^soing,  but  that?  he  was 
adorning  andimproving,  the  originid 
design.  There  is  no  doubt  t£at  if 
the  aspirations  of  the  arohitect  had 
been  allowed  full  scope,  Old  Stc 
Paul's  would  have  been  bit  by  bit 
metamorphosed  altogetlier.  Butth^ 
ftttes  had  ordained  otherwise.  Th» 
first  obstacle  was  a  financial  oneu 
Contributions  towards  the  cost  of 
the  work  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  for  the  space  of  eight  years 
nothing  more  was  done  in  the  way 
ofrepair  to  the  Cathedral.  Atlengtn 
Laud  succeeded  to  the  See  of  I^n* 
don,  and  his  well-known  zeal  for 
the  Church  infused  fresh  spirit  into 
idle  work.  In  163 1  a  new  Com«> 
mis&on  was  appointed  by  Charles  I;, 
and  it  was-  arranged  tbat  all  sums 
received  should  be  paid  to  the  City 
Chamberlain^  « 

Contrihutions  from  all  parts  of  the 
cctxjitty  then  flowed  in  with  a  spirit  wdrthy 
of  emnlatirm  oa  every  like  ooeasioo.  The 
repair  of  the  Cathedral  was  deemed  a 
national  object,  and  the  nation  poured  forth 
its  wealth  for  the  restoration  of  the  national 
Cathedral.  In  twenty  months  flnfflcient  ' 
fonds  were  collected  to  justify  the  Commis- 
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Bioners  in  beginning  their  mee^ngs.  The 
first  waB  held  in  December  1632.  In  the 
following  April  the  work  of  repair  was 
actoallj  begun.  Among  the  individual 
contributors,  none  was  so  generous  as  a 
citizen  of  London,  a  Turkey  merchant,  Sir 
Banl  Pindar,  who  had  been  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  James  L  '  At  his  own  chai^  he  repaii^ 
the  end  of  the  quire,  adorning  the  front 
thereof,  outwards,  with  fair  pillars  of  black 
marble,  and  statues  of  those  Saxon  kings 
which  had  been  founders  or  benefactors  to 
the  Church,  beautified  the  inner  part  theieof 
with  figures  of  angels,  and  all  the  wains- 
cote  work  of  the  quire  with  excellent  earr- 
ing,' and '  afterwards  bestowed  four  thousand 
pounds  in  repairing  of  the  South  Cross.* 
The  total  sum  thus  contributed  by  this 
noble  merchant  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
about  io,ocx>;. 

How  £B>r  Land's  individnal  taste 
might  have  influenced  the  mode  of 
restoration  contemplated — whether 
he  would  have  sanctioned  the  adop- 
tion of  a  style  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  other  architectural 
woras  carried  out  under  his  autho- 
rity and  in  some  instances  at  his 
expense,  he  did  not  incline  to  else- 
where— are  questions  on  which  Mr. 
Longman  does  not  enter,  nor  indeed 
would  they  be  easy  to  resolve.  In 
considering  them,  however,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Laud  repre- 
sented the  most  Conservative  section 
of  theHigh  Church  party ;  that  Inigo 
Jones  himself  was  a  Homan  Catho- 
lic; and  that,  in  Dean  Milman's 
words,  *the  great  Jesuit  reaction, 
while  labouring  to  resuscitate  me- 
disBval  doctrines,  repudiated  me- 
diaaval  architecture  and  mediasval 
art.' 

In  the  year  1639  the  large  sum 
of  89,489?.  had  been  collected,  of 
which,  after  payment  of  incidental 
expenses,  including  compensation 
for  adjacent  property,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  devote  68,oooZ.  *  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  body  of  the  church  choir 
and  west  end.'  Two  events  were, 
however,  at  hand,  which  materially 
a£fected  the  future  of  the  building, 
and  which  are  indeed  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  annals  of  St.  Paul's. 
These  were  the  Eevolution  and  the 


Cb-eat  Fire.  The  first  arrested  the 
repair  of  the  Cathedral.  The  latter 
consigned  it  to  destruction.  ^  With 
Puritonism  in  the  ascendant,'  says 
Milman,  *St.  PauFs  becamcavast 
useless  pile.  .  .  .  The  Cathedral  was 
not  destroyed,  for  it  would  have 
been  a  work  of  cost  and  labour  to 
destroy  it  .  .  .  but  the  balance 
remaining  of  subscriptions  was 
diverted  to  other  uses.  .  .  .  The 
Cathedral  was  left  to  chance,  ex- 
posed  at  least  to  neglect^  too  often 
to  wanton  or  inevitable  mischief. 
.  .  .  The  portico  was  let  for  mean 
shops.  .  .  .  The  body  of  the  Church 
became  a  cavalry  barradc.' 

It  is  satisfiEU)tory  to  think  that  it 
did  not  meet  its  end  in  this  dese- 
crated state.  After  the  Restoration 
an  attempt  was  again  made  to  repwr 
it.  By  this  time  Inigo  Jones  had 
^ed  (it  is  to  be  fewed  in  great 
pover^),  and  Wren  became  the 
King's  Architect.  That  Wren  would 
have  further  Italiamsed  the  Cathe- 
dral there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  In  his  report  on  the  subject,, 
in  which  we  may  be  sure  he  did  not 
spare  criticism  on  the  old  work,  he- 
says,  '  As  the  outside  of  the  Church 
was  new  flagg'd  with  Stone  of  larger 
size  than  before,  so  ought  the  inside 
also :  and  in  doing  this,  it  will  be 
as  easy  to  perform  it  after  a  good 
Boman  marmer  as  to  follow  the 
Gothick  Rudeness  of  the  old  Design.* 

We  venture  to  commend  this 
opinion  to  the  attention  of  those 
critics  who,  in  our  own  day,  have 
so  loudly  declared  their  scruples  a* 
to  the  propriety  of  decorating  the 
interior  of  our  own  St.  Paul's  after 
any  fashion  which  Wren  might  not 
have  approved.  We  say  ^nUght 
not,*  for  the  record  of  his  own  in- 
tentions  on  the  subject  is  but  a 
vague  and  barren  one.  On  the 
question  of  taste  there  is,  of  conrsey 
much  to  be  said.  On  the  question 
of  sentiment,  we  cannot  understand 
why  there  should  be  any  scruples 
at  all.  If  Wren  himself  did  not 
hesitate  to  propose  the  transforma- 
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tion  of  a  mediaeyal  building  into  a 
modem  Italian  one,  it  is  sheer 
pedantry  to  hesitate  at  a  step  which 
aims  at  no  transformation,  bnt  «sim- 
ply  at  the  saperficial  embellishment 
of  a  work  which  in  judicions  hands 
will  gain  rather  than  lose  by  in- 
ternal decoration.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  fear  that  snch  decoration 
will  have  sniiercd  in  regard  to  style 
by  the  delay  of  two  centuries.  The 
past  history  of  art  is  full  of  strange 
vidasitudes,  and  of  few  periods  or 
oonntHes  can  it  be  said  that  the 
principles  of  design  then  and  there 
in  Togne  are  applicable  to  all  time. 
The  change  of  social  habits,  the 
altered  direction  of  mental  cnlture, 
the  progress  of  science  itself,  and  a 
hundred  other  causes,  tend  con- 
stantly to  modify  the  conditions, 
and  therefore  the  expression,  of 
national  taste.  Because  we  may 
adopt,  let  us  say,  Pompeian  decora- 
tion for  our  walls,  is  it  necessary 
that  our  rooms  should  be  dark  and 
tiny?  Because  we  have  revived 
the  pointed  arch,  are  we  constrained 
to  use  the  uncomfortable  and  in- 
<xmyenient  furniture  of  the  thir- 
teenth century?  Because  we  ad- 
mire the  pictorial  inventions  of 
Michael  Angelo,  are  we  pledged  to 
his  taste  as  an  architect  ?  And  if 
these  questions  arise  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  grandest  phases  of  art 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  with 
how  much  more  force  do  they  apply 
to  an  age  so  confessedly  eclectic  in 
its  principles  as  the  seventeenth 
-centary?  K  the  interior  of  New 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  had  been 
adorned  internally  in  Wren's  time, 
tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  sur- 
&oe  would  have  been  given  up 
to  pictorial  decoration.  Those  who 
would  form  some  idea  of.  what 
pictorial  decoration  meant  in  those 
days  need  only  recall  to  mind 
the  work  of  Bubens  at  Whitehall. 
Bnbens,  indeed,  was  dead;  but 
in  remembering  his  successors  it 
^riU  scarcely  fa«  thought  that  the 


Cathedral  would  have  gained  in 
effect  by  employing  the  brush  of 
Laguerre. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  to  plead 
for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  in 
a  style  which  shall  be  synchronous 
and  consistent  with  the  style  of  the 
architecture  itself,  is  to  plead  for 
what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  bad 
taste.  If  the  building  had  been 
Grreek,  if  it  had  been  Boman,  or 
Gk>thic  of  the  best  time,  such  a  plea 
might  be  reasonable,  because  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  in 
classic  and  mediaeval  times  were 
not  only  part  and  parcel  of  the 
architecture  which  they  helped  to 
adorn,  but,  as  a  rule,  maintiuned  a 
standard  of  excellence  which  is 
rarely  disputed.  But  in  Wren's 
day  the  traditions  of  national  taste 
had  died  out,  and  critics  were  really 
more  in  doubt  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  true  principles  of  art  than 
they  are  at  present.  In  our  own 
day  we  have  not,  indeed,  resumed 
definitely  and  consistently  the  tra- 
ditions of  any  one  particular  style, 
but  we  have  learnt  to  interpret 
seriatim  those  which  our  forefathers 
followed.  Our  best  artists  differ, 
it  must  be  confessed,  widely  in  taste, 
but  they  have  at  least  informed 
their  judgment.  The  increased 
opportunities  of  travel  and  study ; 
the  publication  of  countless  works, 
faithfully  illustrating  some  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  ancient  art ; 
the  labours  of  the  antiquary  and 
historian,  have  all  laid  open  sources 
of  information  which  were  inacces- 
sible in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  if  we  cannot  now  undertake 
such  a  work  as  the  decoration  of 
St.  Paul's,  the  sooner  it  is  white- 
washed the  better,  for  we  shall 
surely  never  accomplish  it. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  start- 
ing point,  it  will  be  hardly  neces- 
sary to  mention  here  that  Wren's 
scheme  for  the  modernisation  of 
Old  St.  Paul's  was  never  carried 
out. 

The  pkDB  and  «tinf||§|y%5,^gfe- 
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Btamction  were  ordered  on  Monday,  Angiut 
a)7»  1666 ;  bat  on  Sunday.  September  2,  tbe 
Great  Fire  broke  out,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
plans  for  the  mere  repair  of  the  Cathedral. 
Pepys  thus  describes  the  destruction  of  St. 
Pam's  by  its  old  enemy :  '  Paul's  is  burned 
and  all  Cheapside.*  On  Friday,  the  7th, 
he '  is  up  by  five  o'clock,  and,  blessed  be 
0od !  found  all  safe '  (at  home  we  presume), 
*  and  by  water  to  Paul's  Wharf.  Walked 
there  and  saw  all  the  town  burned,  and  a 
miserable  sight  of  Paul's  Church,  with  all 
the  roof  fe^en,  and  the  body  of  the  quire 
fallen  into  St  Faith's.' 

pother  account  gives  fuller  detail  of 
the  injury  to  St.  Paul's.  A  certain  Br. 
Taswell,  tien  a  boy  at  Westminster  School, 
relates  how  that  on  Thursday,  the  5th,  he 
started  soon  after  sunrise  to  try  to  get  to 
3t.  Paul's.  He  stopped  on  Fleet  Bridge 
to  cool  his  feet,  which  had  been  almost 
scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  ground,  and 
then  made  his  way  to  St.  Paul's.  H«  there 
saw  '  tfa«  metal  belonging  to  the  bells  melt- 
ing ;  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  walls, 
with  heaps  of  stones,  of  a  large  circumfer- 
ence, tumbling  down  with  a  great  noise.' 
On  Friday,  the  7th,  Evelyn  visited  St. 
Paul's.  He  says,  'I  was  infinitely  con- 
cerned to  find  that  goodly  church  a  sad 
ruin,'  and  concludes  by  saying,  "  Thus  lay 
in  ashes  that  most  venerable  church.'  The 
destruction  was  complete. 

For  fiome  little  time  there  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  Hiigering  hope,  shared 
by  Wren  Himself,  that  a  portion  of 
the  old  building  might  be  made  at 
least  temporarily  available,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  some  repairs  were 
rattempted ;  but  as  the  works  pro- 
.ceeded  it  was  found  practically 
impossible  to  retain  any  of  the  walls 
with  safety,  and  it  was  therefore 
wisely  decided  that  an  entirely  new 
fabric  should  be  raised.  Before  the 
Fire,  Wren,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
prepared  plans  for  the  remodelling 
of  St.  Paul's ;  but  under  the  new 
condition  of  things  these  plans  were 
set  aside,  and  at  the  earnest  request 
of  Dean  Sancroft,  who  was  always 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  '  patching,' 
Wren  jH^epared  an  entirely  new 
design,  of  which  a  model  stiU  exists 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
That  this  design  should  have  been, 
as  we  are  told,  a  favourite  with  the 
architect,  seems  extraordinary  when 
we'  o(mipare  it  with  the  far  inore 


judicious  and  matured  scheme  which 
was  destined  to  supersede  it.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  interior 
was  grandly  conceived,  and  avoided 
some  faults  which  exist  in  the 
present  building.  But  seen  from 
the  outside  it  could  never  have 
realised  those  striking  merits  of 
proportion  and  composition  which 
distinguish  St.  Paul's  as  it  noK 
stands.  Between  the  two  domes 
there  can  be  no  comparison.  The 
design,  however,  was  probably  re- 
jected on  other  than  eesthetic  grounds. 
The  Chapter  aud  other  clergy  of 
the  day  considered  that  it  involved 
too  great  a  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional arrangement  of  a  catbe^ 
dral.  They  did  not  recognise  in  tbe 
plan  that  cruciform  distribution  of 
nave  and  transepts  which  for  cen- 
turies past  had  obtained,  and  indeed 
is  still  preferred  for  every  building 
which  aspires  to  similar  use.  That 
this  opimon  should  have  prevailed 
in  days  when  eoclesiology,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  was  unknown, 
when  the  disuse  of  Boman  ritnal 
had  rendered  the  old  condition  of 
plan  unnecessary,  and  indeed  almost 
purposeless,  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able* 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  indeed 
impossible,  to  enumerate  here  the 
various  modifications  which  Wren's 
conception  of  the  building  under- 
went before  it  assumed  its  present 
form.  Even  his  last  design,  ap- 
proved by  the  King  and  ordered  to 
be  carried  out,  is  wondorfuUy  un- 
like what  was  really  executed. 
Luckily  he  had  liberty  in  th^  pro- 
secution of  his  work  ^  make  some 
variations ;  and  if  his  Majesty  had 
lived  to  see  what  those  variations 
became  he  would  certainly  not  have 
recognised  the  design  which  in  the 
royal  warrant  had  been  described 
as  being  very  artificial,  proper,  and 
useful !  The  word  artificial,  we  need 
scarcely  explain,  then  meant  ariisiic. 
Possibly  th^re  may  be  some  crit^ 
who  would  consider  that  in  its 
modem    significance    the    epithet 
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m^t  he  applied  with  even  more 
jitstioe  to  the  present  building. 

In  judging  of  Wren's  great  work 
we  tlunk  too  much  weight  haa  been 
attached  to  the  fact  ^t  he  was 
hampered  hy  external  conditions, 
and  ihat  he  would  have  achieved 
greater  success  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  have  entirely  his  own 
waj.  Those  who  defend  his  artistic 
solecisms  on  such  ground  as  this 
^pear  to  forget  that  the  building  as 
it  stands  is  on  the  whole  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  designs  which  his  fancy 
first  suggested,  and  one  of  which 
he  actually  preferred.  Moreover,  an 
architect  who,  with  the  true  boldness 
of  genius,  departed  so  widely  from  the 
defiign  he  was  instructed  to  execute, 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
dealing,  after  his  own  taste,  with 
any  general  requirements  as  to 
plan,  and  that  they  were  more  than 
general  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove. 
We  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole, 
those  architectural  works  are  not  the 
finest  to  which  in  times  past  some 
such  restrictions  have  been  attached ; 
and  in  inodem  days  one  can  scarcely 
inmgine  a  more  unfortunate  com- 
mksiou  for  an  architect  than  one  in 
which  no  consideration  of  cost,  site, 
or  convenience  finds  a  place. 

The  troth  is  that  Wren's  taste, 
luaking  allowance  for  his  extiraor- 
dinary  genius,  was  but  a  magnified 
reflection  of  the  taste  of  his  day. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  pure 
and  refined  architecture  as  the 
paintings  of  Rubens  do  to  the 
quaint  simplicity  of  Van  Eyck — as 
the  witty  but  licentious  dramas  of 
tiie  Bestoration  do  to  the  works  of 
Shake^eare  and  Ben  Jonson. 
Bold,  brilliant,  clever,  and  scenic, 
it  threw  precedent  aside,  and  aimed 
at  nothing  but  efiect,  which  it 
secured  at  any  price.  One  of 
the  chief  charms  of  Wren's 
hoildingB  is  the  grace  with  which 
the  puts  are  proportioned;  but 
jhis  was  the  result  of  his  natural 
iiistinot  as  an  urtist,  and  would 
have  been  equally  manifest^  we  may 


be  sure,  whether  he  had  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages  or  in  our  own  time. 
For  that  quality  as  well  as  for  the 
scientific  principles  of  construction 
on  which  the  Cathedral  was  erected, 
his  work  will  always  conmiand  ad> 
miration ;  but,  beyond  these  points, 
criticism  on  such  a  building  seems 
really  valueless  in  our  day.  What 
standard  of  taste  can  we  apply  to 
test  the  excellence  of  a  structure 
which  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be  P 
The  classic  dome  of  the  Pantheon, 
the  Gothic  dome  of  Florence,  the 
Renaissance  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Home,  are  real  domes  of  which 
the  external  contour  follows,  with 
more  or  less  precision,  the  outline 
of  the  internal  vault.  We  may 
fairly  criticise  the  work  of  Agrippa, 
of  Brunelleschi,  and  of  Michael 
Angelo,  because  it  is  genuine  work 
and  subject  to  such  rules  of  art  as 
may  be  formulated  after  oenturiea 
of  judgment  and  experience.  But 
in  judging  of  Wren's  work  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  fiction  of  a 
dome— ^an  ingenious  piece  of  con* 
struction  it  is  true— -but  in  reality 
a  -scenic  artifice  carried  up  confes- 
sedly for  e&Bct  only,  and  having 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  real 
vault  which  it  covers.  It  has  in. 
deed  been  argued  that  we  ought  to 
regard  this  outer  dome  as  a  mere 
roof  to  the  vault,  just  as  a  wooden 
steeple  may  be  considered  as  a  roof 
to  any  medisBval  tower.  The 
answer  to  such  a  plea  is  simply  this 
— that  in  the  one  case  the  combina- 
tion of  parts  has  been,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  for  centuries 
pf^  an  accepted  condition  of  thinga 
— quite  as  much  so  as  that  a  column 
shall  be  crowned  with  a  capital. 
But  in  the  best  ages  of  all  noble 
architecture,  a  dome  has  been  a. 
dome,  and  a  roof  has  shown  itself 
as  a  roof  They  have  not  been 
allowed  to  do  duty  for  each  other. 

But  even  if  Wren,  placed  at  the 
bar  of  art  criticiBm  for  having  6^ 
tained  architectural  effects  under 
false  pretences,  should  be  acquitted 
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on  this  connt,  ifc  is  impossible  to 
giTe  a  Terdict  in  his  favour  when 
we  consider  the  still  graver  charge 
against  him,  as  the  architect  of  St. 
Paul's,  for  haying  carried  at  a  vast 
cost  a  sham  storey  round  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cathedral.  Of  our 
country  cousins  and  foreign  visitors 
who  crowd  year  after  year  to  ad- 
mire this  widely  renowned  building, 
we  wlQ  venture  a  guess  that  not 
one  in  fifty  is  aware  that  the  hand- 
some Composite  order  which  they 
believe  encloses  the  aisles  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  huge  parapet 
carried  up  some  thirty  feet  high  for 
the  purpose  of  masking  the  flying 
buttresses  which  receive  the  thrust 
of  vaults  over  the  nave,  choir,  and 
transepts.  If  this  be  real  architec- 
ture, the  raison  d'etre  of  the  art 
must  be  given  up.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  sentiment,  but  of  common 
sense.  Wren  no  doubt  justified  the 
imposture  to  himself  on  aasthetic 
grounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
of  such  work  by  any  ordinary  and 
accepted  standard.  To  do  so  would 
be  almost  as  absurd  as  to  criticise 
the  quality  of  a  set  of  hexameters 
made  up  of  phrases  and  epithets 
culled  at  random  from  a  Latin 
Gradns.  The  dactyls  and  spondees 
might  be  arranged  with  the  skill  of 
Catullus,  but  if  the  words  convoyed 
no  meaning  they  could  not  be  called 
a  poem. 

The  generalefiect  of  St.  Paul's  seen 
externally  from  either  the  north-west 
or  south-west  comers  of  the  church- 
yard is  no  doubt  extremely  fine, 
though  somewhat  merred  by  the 
treatment  of  the  belfries  which  rise 
on  each  side  of  the  western  portico. 
Those  curious  and  complex  features 
have  been  frequently  admired  for 
the  ingenuity  with  which  their  de- 
signer has  combined  in  them  the 
grace  of  a  Grothic  outline  with  the 
details  of  Italian  architecture.  We 
have  heard  a  similar  reason  given 
iat  the  praise  which  is  so  generally 
bestowed  on  the  steeple  of  Bow 
Church.    It  may  seem  flat  heresy 


to  say  BO,  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  latter  work  is  admir- 
aUe,  not  because  it  aims  at  a 
raediaBval  form,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
If  the  merits  of  Gothic  and  classic 
art  are  to  be  respectively  and  fairly 
judged,  it  must  be  on  distinct  and 
universally  recognised  principles  of 
design.  But  we  believe  it  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
result  by  attempting  a  fusion  of 
styles  so  opposite  in  aim. 

The  chapters  in  Mr.  Longman's 
book  which  he  devotes  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  modem  Cathedral  are 
full  of  interest.  He  traces  its  his- 
tory clearly  and  carefully  from  the 
date  of  its  earliest  foundation  up  to 
the  day  on  which  the  last  stone  was 
laid ;  sifting  details  from  that  wide, 
but  somewhat  confused  and  occa- 
sionally unreliable,  source  of  infor- 
mation. Wren's  Parentuliaj  and 
gleaning  additional  particulars  from 
Elmes's  Life  of  Wren  and  Milman's 
Annails  of  St.  PauVs,  To  collate 
these  various  facts  and  weave  them 
into  a  narrative  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical sequence  without  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  a  moderately  sized 
volume,  must  have  been  no  easy  task, 
and  we  sincerely  congratulate  Mr. 
Longman  on  the  success  with  which 
it  has  been  accomplished. 

Therecords  which  exist  respecting 
the  actual  building  of  the  Cathedral 
are  scanty  enough,  as  our  author  him- 
self points  out ;  bu  t  Wren's  letters  and 
reports,  his  disputes  with  the  Com- 
missioners, and  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  passed  on  his  work, 
all  render  this  portion  of  the  vo- 
lume entertaining  to  the  general 
reader,  while  the  architect  and 
amateur  will  examine  with  interest 
the  facts  and  suggestions  which  Mr. 
Longman  details  before  summing  up 
on  that  important  question — the 
adornment  of  St.  Paul's. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
Wren's  views  on  this  subject,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  he  had  even 
conceived  any  complete  scheme  &>^ 
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the  decoration  of  ihe  Cathedral  at  all. 
indeed,  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  seems  to  imply 
that  an  enrichment  of  the  Dome  was 
all  that  he  contemplated  at  the  time. 

Nothing  can  be  said  now  to  remain  anper- 
fectod,  bat  the  Iron  Fence  round  the  Church 
and  painting  the  Cupola,  the  directing  of 
which  is  t^n  out  of  my  hands,  and 
thefttfore  I  hope  that  I  am  neither  answer- 
able for  them  nor  that  the  said  suspending 
clanse  can  or  ought  to  affect  me  any  further 
on  that  account.  As  for  painting  the  Cu- 
pola, your  Lordships  know  it  has  been  long 
under  consideration,  that  I  hare  no  power 
left  me  concerning  it,  and  that  it  is  not 
resolved  in  what  manner  to  do  it,  or 
whether  at  all. 

From  the  Parentalia  we  may 
infer  that  Wren  had  proposed  a  more 
permanent  decoration  than  either 
nesoo  or  oil  would  insure. 

The  judgement  of  the  Surveyor  was  ori- 
ginally, instead  of  painting  in  the  manner 
It  is  now  performed,  to  have  beautified  the 
inside  of  the  Cupola  with  the  more  durable 
ornament  of  Mosaick-work,  as  is  nobly  exe- 
cuted in  the  Cupola  of  St.  Peter's  in  Bome, 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with 
a  most  magnificent  and  splendid  appearance, 
and  which,  without  the  leastdecay  of  colours, 
is  as  lasting  as  marble  or  the  building  it- 
adt  For  this  purpose  he  had  project^  to 
have  fffocured  from  Italy  four  of  the  most 
emment artists  in  that  profession;  but  as 
this  art  was  a  great  noYoUy  in  England, 
and  not  generally  apprehended,  it  did  not 
reeeire  the  encouragement  it  desezred.  It 
was  imagined  also  that  the  expense  would 
prove  too  great,  and  the  time  very  long  in 
the  execution.  But  though  these  and  all 
objections  were  fully  answered,  yet  this 
^i^ellont  design  was  no  further  pursued. 

Contrary  to  Wren's  wishes,  the 
decoration  of  the  Cupola  was  en- 
trusted to  Sir  James  Thomhill,  who 
in  those  days  had  some  reputation 
as  a  painter,  but  whose  abilities 
certainly  did  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  decorative  art  Even  after  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  inferior 
taste  of  ihe  age,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  his  work  with  patience,  and 
we  quite  agree  with  Dean.Milman, 
who  considered  its  restoration  in 
1S53  c^  *  egregious  mistake.'  The 
pictorial  representation  of  architec- 


tural features  in  close  proximity  to 
the  very  features  which  tiiey  pro- 
fess to  imitate  (or,  in  other  words, 
painted  pilasters  over  real  ones), 
18  bad  enough .  in  itself;  but  to 
treat  the  intermediate  spaces  as 
distinct  subject  pictures,  so  that 
one  looks  through  one  panel  into 
land  and  through  another  into 
water,  is  contrary  to  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  taste.  It 
would  require  the  brush  of  a  Titian 
or  a  Tintoret  to  make  such  work 
tolerable.  And  when,  in  place  of 
rich  and  deftly  associated  colour, 
we  find  a  sort  of  dull  monochrome, 
only  relieved  by  extravagant  draw- 
ing and  exaggerated  chiaroscuro,  the 
case  becomes  still  worse.  If  we 
modems  have  arrived  at  any  sound 
theory  in  our  time,  it  is  surely  this : 
that  the  conditions  of  decorative 
art,  e.g.  the  application  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  mosaic  work,  or  the 
design  of  stained  glass,  are  not  iden- 
tical with  those  of  imitative  art. 
It  is  idle  to  urge  that  they  have 
been  sometimes  confused  in  works 
of  real  genius.  They  have  never 
been  so  in  the  best  periods  of  art. 
Compare  the  early  Byzantine  mo- 
saics on  the  front  of  St.  Mark's  with 
those  of  Titian's  time.  Compare 
the  noble  conventionalism  of  the  El- 
gin marbles  with  the  realistic  sculp- 
ture of  Bernini.  Compare  Giotto's 
work  at  Padua  with  the  taste  (we 
do  not  say  the  power  or  skill)  of 
Michael  Angelo's  work  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Compare  the 'Seven  Sisters' 
window  at  York  with  that  designed 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  Oxford 
— and  who  can  doubt  the  principle 
to  be  deduced  from  such  com- 
parison? 

We  must  frankly  admit  our  be- 
lief that  Wren's  taste,  if  he  had  been  ' 
allowed  fr^ee  license  and  unlimited 
means  to  exercise  it,  would  have 
declared  in  favour  of  the  modem 
and  realistic  school  of  decorations. 
The  carved  enrichment  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  proposed  pictorial  treatment  of 
the  spandrila  under  the  Dome,  and 
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tlifi  work  executed  by  Gnnling  Gib- 
bons, all  point  in  that  direction.  If 
these  details,  after  two  centaries  of 
experience  and  education,  are  to  be 
pronounced  correct  in  taste,  Mr. 
Surges  should  be  instructed  to 
follow  in  the  same  wake;  but,  be* 
lieving,  as  we  do,  that  they  repre- 
sent instances  of  perverted  ta^te 
and  misdirected  skiU,  we  hope  that 
he  will  derive  his  inspiration  from 
a  very  different  source.  In  express- 
ing this  opinion  we  wish  to  guard 
ourselves  against  any  supposition 
that  we  are  advocating  a  medisBval 
treatment  of  the  decoration.  Such 
a  course  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  objectionable,  incongruous, 
and  absurd.  It  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  this  because  2ifr. 
Burges's  name  happens  to  be 
identified  with  the  severest  school 
of  the  (rothic  revivalists,  and  there 
is  an  idea  afloat  among  the  general 
public  that  his  taste  is  fettled  by 
his  alliance  with  that  school.  But 
this  idea  does  injustice  both  to  his 
judgment  and  experience.  The  in- 
terior of  Worcester  College  Chapel 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  can, 
when  he  pleases,  adapt  his  inven- 
tive skill  to  the  scene  of  its  exer- 
cise;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  his  report  on  the  proposed 
completion  of  St.  Paul's,  he  dis- 
tinctly advocates  an  adoption  of 
the  Cinque-cento  style  of  decora- 
tion, as  on  ike  whole  best  suited  for 
the  purpose. 

•  It  is,  however,  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  convey  in  a  written  report 
any  adequate  idea  of  a  scheme  the 
details  of  which  must  be  seen  before 
they  can  be  fairly  estimated;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  with  great  satis&ction 
that  we  find  a  model  is  to  be  pre- 
'  pared  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  indicate  on  what  principle  and 
with  what  effect  Mr.  Burges  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  the  interior. 

.  Pending  the  exhibition  of  this 
model,  it  would  perhaps  be  deemed 
*  contempt  of  Court'  to  offer  any 
suggestions  here  as.  to  the  prin* 


ciples  which  should  be  adopted  in 
tins  truly  national  and  imjxnrtaQt 
undertaking.  We  venture,  how- 
ever, to  hope,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  walls  will  not  be  surcharged 
with  colour,  but  that  broad  masses 
of  undecorated  sur£BM)e  will  be  left 
to  relieve  the  eye  after  it  has  dwelt 
on  the  enriched  portions*  We  hope 
that  mosiuc  work  will  take  the  place 
of  paint  wherever  the  cost  will  per- 
mit ;  that  where  paint  is  used  the 
pigments  will  be  both  chemically 
and  artistically  fitted  for  their  pur- 
pose ;  that  little  or  no  positive  colour 
will  be  used  for  mund  decoration, 
and  that  there  will  be  abundance 
of  white  glass,  or  grisailley  in  the 
stained  windows.  (The  Munich 
glass  at  present  in  the  Choir  is  very 
objectionable.)  We  hope  that  the 
gilding  will  be  confined  as  &r  as 
possible  to  flat  surfaces,  leaving  the 
carved  work  untouched,  or  relieved 
upon  the  gold.  Perhaps  an  excep- 
tion might  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  pilaster  capitals,  but  even  here 
we  should  prefer  the  mouldings 
gilded  and  the  leaves  left  plain. 
We  trust  that  if  any  figures  are 
introduced,  whether  in  mosaic  or 
fresco,  they  will  be  treated  in  a  grand 
abstrcLctive  manner,  and  not  after 
the  pictorial  fashion  of  the  mosaics 
already  placed.  We  would  su^^est 
that  the  arch  spandrils  and  the 
'  attic '  would  be  the  best  fields  for 
such  decoration,  and  that  no  money 
should  be  wasted  on  elaborate  or- 
nament where  no  one  can  examine 
it  wiiliout  the  chance  of  getting  a 
stiff  neck. 

Finally,  we  hope  that  before  any 
scheme  of  decoration  is  definitely 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  2^ 
nagement^  a  few  experiments  will 
be  made  iai  situ^  especially  where 
large  masses  of  colour  are  to  be 
used ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  thoo^ 
models  or  drawings  may  illustrate 
an  artistic  scheme,  they  can  never 
accurately  represent  the  conditions 
of  light  under  which  applied  ccdonr 
will  be  Been  in.  the  building  itself 
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and  by  which  alone  the  scheme  in 
ite  fnllest  aim  can  be  judged. 

If  thede  precautions  be  taken,  and 
if  Mr.  Burges,  guided  by  the  gene- 
nd  opinion  of  the  Conmiittee  or  their 
representatives,  be  left  in  matters  of 
detail  unmolested,  we  may  hope,  as 
time  goes  on,  for  good  results.  But 
the  work  will  be  long  and  costly, 
and  it  would  be  far  better  to  finish 
one  part  of  the  Cathedral  com- 
pletely  than  half  decorate  the  whole. 


In  his  concluding  chapter,  *0n 
theFuture  of  St.  Paul's,'  Mr.  Long- 
man details  in  brief  but  explicit  Ian- 
guage  the  principles  which  should 
be  kept  in  view  if  the  adornment 
of  the  Cathedral  be  carried  out. 
We  heartily  recommend  this  chapter 
to  our  readers,  as  an  excellent 
*  moral '  attached  to  what  they  will 
not  fitil  to  consider  a  very  interest- 
ing story. 

C.  L.  Eastlake. 
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MACCONGLINNY'S  VISION. 

A  HCMOROUS  SATIRR 

Tbaksultbd   pbom  the  omoixAL  Ibi3H  in  thb    *Lbvbhab  Bbkc/  a  Maxitscsipi 

TEANiCBIB&D  ABOUT  THB  ySAS   1400. 


[The  curious  story,  of  which  the  following  is  a  dose  translation,  is  contained  in  an  Irish 


chiefly  transcribed  at  Dtm-Doighre  (now  Dnniry),  in  the  parish  of  PortQnma, 
^unty  Galway,  where  a  branch  of  the  learned  Irish  family  of  MacEgan  resided.  It 
appears  from  various  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  original  scribe,  that  the  MS. 
was  written  between  the  years  1400  and  141 1.  The  contents  are  mostly  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  including  pedigrees  and  lives  of  Saints,  Litanies,  liturgies, 
Commentaries,  and  Monastic  Bules.  But  it  alao  contains  some  historical  tracts,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  I^e  of  Alexander  the  Great,  alleged  to  haye  been 
copied  from  the  Book  of  8t,  Berehan  of  Cluain-Sosta  (Clonsast,  in  the  King'i 
County),  who  lived  in  the  7th  century. 

The  sources  from  which  the  contents  were  transcribed  are  not  always  given.  There  is  no 
reference  in  the  MS.  to  the  source  from  which  the  '  Vision  of  MacConglininr '  'wu 
taken.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  copied  from  some  one  of  the  Books  of  Cork 
alluded  to  in  the  story.    But  these  books  are  not  now  known  to  exist. 

The  only  other  copy  of  the  story  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  an  imperfect  one  in  tha 
Irish  MS.  ckssed  H.  3.  18,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dubliji.  In  this 
latter  copy,  the  phraseology  of  which  does  not  generally  agree  with  the  text  in  the 
Leabhar  BreCj  although  the  story  is  substantially  the  same  in  both,  MacConglinnj  is 
described  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  Othan-mor  (Fahan,  in  the  county  Donega\), 
from  which  he  is  made  to  start  on  his  tour  to  Munster. 

JiacConglinny  is  an  historical  character.  Cathal  MacFinghuine,  and  Fergal  son  of 
Maelduin,  are  also  well  known  to  Irish  history.  The  obit  of  Cathal  is  given  by  the 
Four  Masters  under  the  year  737 ;  and  the  death  of  Fergal  son  of  Maelduin,  in 
the  battle  of  Allen,  co.  '.Kildare,  is  entered  in  the  Chron,  Scotorum  at  a.d.  722. 
The  list  of  Abbots  of  Cork  during  the  earl^  part  of  the  8th  century,  the  implied 
age  of  the  story,  is  very  defective.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  monk  named  Tffanchin 
did  govern  the  Monastery  of  Cork  within  that  time. 

If  the  '  vision  of  MacConglinny '  was  fbund  only  in  a  modem  Irish  MS.,  it  would  natn- 
rally  be  regarded  as  a  mere  romance  after  the  style  of  Eabelais,  with  Cathal  Mac- 
Hnehuine  for  a  Gargantua.  But  as  it  is  found  in  a  MS.  transcribed  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before  Rabelais  wrote,  from  a  copy  certainly  some  centuries  older,  neither 
the  conception  of  the  character  of  Gargantua,  nor  the  idea  of  an  all-devouring  monster, 
can  be  exclusively  attributed  to  '  notre  Hom^re  boufibn.'  The  subject  was  already 
old  among  the  Celts,  at  least  among  the  Celts  of  these  islands.  Jacob  Grimm  ande^ 
stood  this :  '  Babelais  und  Fischuv  he  says, '  haben  die  fabel  von  Gaxgantua  verhen- 
licht.  Urspriinglich  war  es  eine  alte,  etwa  schon  celtische,  riesensage,  deren  echtd 
einfache  gestaltsich  vielleicht  jetztnoch  aus  haftenden  volkiiberlieferungen  gewinnen 
liesse.'  {Deutsche  Mytkotoffie,  2nd  ed.,  p.  509.)  The  idea  of  attributing  Hm-craeSf  or 
exceseive  gluttony,  to  the  pretence  of  a  monster  in  the  human  body,  was  common  to 
most  ancient  nations.  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell  has  collected  instances. of  this  superstition 
from  various  countries.  (Popular  Taleeqfthe  West  Highlands,  ii.  366-7.)  In  India  it 
was  a  cobra  that  was  swallowed  by  the  person  a£flicted ;  in  Africa,  a  baboon.  The 
notion  has  even  found  its  way  into  Hagiology ;  for  in  an  account  of  St.  Fursa  we  read 
that  he  exchanged  an  ailment  under  which  he  suffered  for  a  voracious  serpent  that 
abode  in  the  body  of  St.  Maisnen,  which  serpent  he  afterwards  transferred  to  a 
Continental  bishop.    {Fest,  of  Aengus,  Leabhar  Brec,  note  to  16  Jan.) 

!M.  Henri  Gaidoz,  editor  of  the  Bevue  Cdtigue,  has  written  an  interesting  paper,  with  the 
object  of  proving  that  Gargantua  was  the  Gaulish  Hercules,  if  not  a  solar  mjth. 
(Revue  ArchMogUjue,  vol.  18,  N.S.)  But  having  regard  to  the  age  and  nature  of 
the  following  *  Vision,'  le  flue  terrible  giant  would  appear  to  be  a  grotesque 
exaggeration  of  an  historical  character,  ramer  than  the  impersonation  of  a  myth 

"The  *  Vision'  is  written  in  a  very  obscure  dialect  of  Irish,  many  words  and  phwsei 
appearing  to  be  the  invention  of  the  original  narrator,  just  as  Kabelais  has  indued 
into  his  narrative  words  and  phrases  of  his  own.    I  need  not  point  to  other  featnres 
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of  rimilarily  between  the  'Vision'  and  the  histozy  of  Oazgantua,  such  as  the  listf 
of  food  subetancefl  and  proverbs,  and  the  long  strings  of  epithets,  &c. 
The  translation  is  close,  and  much  of  the  literary  effect  of  the  story  is  therefore  lost. 
Publu:  Record  Office,  Ihtbiin.  W.  M.  Hkni^bssy.] 


Thb  Vision  of  MacConglixkt  Begiits. 

FUR  things  are  requisite  to 
every  composition.  What  is 
necessary  to  this  composition  is 
place,  and  person,  and  time,  and 
oanse  of  invention. 

The  place  of  this  composition  is 
great  Cork  of  Mnnster;  and  its 
aathor  was  Anier  MacConglinnj,  of 
the  Onaght-Glenowra.*  In  the  time 
of  Cathal,  son  of  Fineen,  son  of 
Cnganmahir,^  it  was  composed.  The 
cause  of  its  composition,  moreover, 
waste  banish  the Un-crase^  that  was 
in  the  throat  of  Cathal  MacFineen. 

Cathal  MacFineen  was  a  good 
king  who  governed  Mnnster :  a 
cer^dn  great  bero-prince  was  be. 

Thns  was  that  hero:  witb  the 
sharpness  of  a  bonnd,' witb  the  ap- 
petite of  a  horse ;  for  Satan  nsed 
to  consnme  his  food  witb  him — to 
wit,  a  lon-crase  he  had  in  bis  throat. 
A  pig  and  a  beef,  and  a  cow  of 
thnce  a  man's  grasp,  witb  three 
score  cakes  of  pure  wbeat,  and  a 
vat  of  new  ale,  and  thirty  beatb- 
ponlts'  eggs,  constituted  bis  first 
meal,  besides  bis  fore  meal,  until 
bis  great  feast  vrns  ready  for  him. 
Bat  as  regards  the  great  feast,  it 
exceeded  account  or  calculation. 

The  reason  of  tbe  l&n-craae  being 
in  the  throat  of  Cathal  MacFineen 
was,  because  be  felt  a  first,  absent 
love  towards   Ligacb,  daughter  of 


Maldoon,  kingof  Oilecb ;  and  a  sister 
she  to  Fergal,  son  of  Maldoon,  also 
king  of  Oilecb.-'  And  be  (Fergal) 
was  then  a  competitor  for  tbe  king- 
sbip  of  Ireland,  against  Cathal  Mac- 
Fineen, as  is  plain  from  tbe  conten- 
tion of  tbe  two  bags  in  Acbad-tir,* 
when  they  composed  the  two  rann^^ 
viz. : 

'  He  comes  from  the  North,  comes  from  th« 

North, 
The  son  of  Maldoon,  over  rocky  plains. 
Over  Barrow's  brink,  over  Barrow's  brink. 
Till  he  takes  cows  he  will  not  rest.' 

'  He  shall  stay,  shall  stay,*  said  the  Souths 

em  hag; 
'  He  will  be  thankful  if  he  escapes ; 
By  my  father's  hand,  by  my  father's  handv 
If  Cathal  meets  him  hell  not  take  cows.' 

Kernels  and  apples,  and  various 
sweets,  used  to  be  brought  from 
Ingach,  Maldoon's  daughter,  to  Ca^ 
thai  MacFineen,  for  bis  love  and 
liking.  Fergal,  son  of  Maldoon, 
beard  tbis,  and  be  called  bis  sister 
unto  him ;  and  be  gave  ber  a  bless- 
ing for  telling  him  truth,  and  a 
curse  for  biding  it  &om  him.  The 
sister  told  him ;  for  though  she  bad 
mucb  love  and  affection  for  Cathal 
MacFineen,  she  feared  her  brother's 
curse  reaching  ber.  Sbe  tbere- 
fore  related  tbe  true  story. 

Tbe  brother  desired  ber  to  send 
the  apples  to  himself;  and  a  scbolar 
was  sunmioned  unto  him,  and  be 
promised  great  rewards  to  the  scbo- 


'  A  branch  of  the  Onaght  {recU  Eoghanacht),  or  descendants  of  Eoghan  Mor,  son  of 
Oilill  Olnm,  king  of  Munster  in  the  3rd  cent.,  seated  in  the  district  of  Glenn-Amhnach  ;, 
the  name  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  that  of  Glanworth,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Fermoy,  00.  Cork. 

'  The  death  of  Cnganmahir  (or  Cu-cen-mathair ;  lit.  Canis  sine  matre)  is  recorded  in 
the  Ckron,  Scoiorum  under  a.d.  661-664.  And  the  obit  of  his  grandson  Cathal  Mac 
Finghnine  is  given  by  the  Four  Masters  under  a.d.  737. 

■  LoH-eraM,  or  Un-craea,  Ht.  signifies  *  food-excess,*  from  Ion,  food,  and  craUf  excess. 
In  modem  phrase  it  means  having  a  '  wolf  in  the  stomach.' 

^  Oileeh,  in  the  co.  Donegal,  was  one  of  the  ancient  seats  of  the  kings  of  Ulster. 
Peryi^  scm  of  Maldoon  (or  Maelduin),  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Almha  (the  hill  of  AUen^ 
00.  Kildare)  jld.  718-722.    {Chron,  Scoiorum,) 

*  Freshford,  co.  Kilkenny. 
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iar  for  putting  <;faarm8  in  tbe  ha* 
xnerous  dainties,  to  tbe  destmction 
of  Cathal  MacEineen.  And  tlie 
scbolar  put  cbarms  and  spells  in 
tbe  dainties,  and  sent  tbem  back 
to  Fergal,  wbo  despatebed  messen- 
gers to  conFey  tbem  to  CatbaL 
And  tbey  entreated  bim  by  tbe 
seven  universal  tbings,  tbe  sun  and 
iiitoon,  dew  and  idea,  beaven  and 
eartb  and  wind,  tbat  be  would  eat 
tbe  apples,  since  it  was  out  of  love 
and  affection  for  bim  tbey  were 
brougbt  from  Ligacb,  daugbter  of 
Maldoon. 

Gatbal  tbereupon  ate  tbe  apples, 
and  cbarmed  animals  were  formed 
of  tbem  in  bis  middle.  And  tbese 
cbarmed  animals  were  concentrated 
in  tbe  breast  of  one,  of  wbicb  was 
formed  a  lon^crase,  (And  tbis  is  tbe 
reason  wby  the  ISn^orase  abode  in 
tbe  -threat  of  Gatbal  MaoFineen,  to 
the'  ruin  of  tbe  men  of  Munster, 
•during  tbree  balf-years;  and  it  is 
likely  tbat  it  would  bave  ruined  all 
Ireland  during  tbe  space  of  anotber 
half-year.) 

There  were  eight  famous  persons 
in  Armagh  at  that  time,  of  whom 
poets  sang,  and  one  of  these  eiffht 
was  Anier  MacGonelinny.  A  ous- 
tinguisbed  scbolar  he,  with  a  pro- 
fasion  of  knowledge.  The  reason 
why  he  was  called  Anier  was,  be- 
cause he  would  praise  and  satirise 
all.  No  wonder,  truly;  for  there 
came  not  before  him,  and  could  not 
come  after  him,  one  -whose  satire  or 
praise  was  more  difi&cult  to  match,^ 
wherefore  he  was  called  A7iera  (non- 
refusal),  for  that  there  was  no  re- 
fusing him. 

Great  pride  of  mind  seized  tbe 
scholar,  and  he  resolved  to  follow 
^)oetry,  and  abandon  his  studies ;  for 
diserable  to  him  was  his  life  in  tbe 


sharde  of  his  studiios';  and  be  pon- 
dered in  bis  mind  whither  he  would 
direct  his  first  poetical  journey. 
The  result  of  his  cogitation  was, 
tbat  he  determined  to  go  to  Gatbal 
MacFineen,  who  was  l^en  on  a 
reyal  progress  in  Iveagh^  of  Man* 
ster.  The  scholar  heard  that  he 
would  obtain  a  profusion  and  choice 
of  all  kinds  of  whitemeats;  for 
envious  and  desirous  regarding 
whitemeats  was  the  scholar. 

Tbis  idea  came  into  the  mind  of 
the  scholar,  on  a  Saturday  night 
exactly,  at  Roscommon;  for  it  is 
there  tbat  he  was  pursuing  his 
studies.  After  tbat,  he  sold  the 
little  stock  he  possessed  for  two 
cakes  of  wheat,  and  a  slice  of  old 
bacon  through  tbe  middle  of  which 
vou  could  see.  He  placed  them  in 
his  book-satchel,  and  then  shaped 
for  himself  two  rounded  strong 
shoes,  of  seven-folded  brown  lea- 
ther. 

He  arose  early  on  the  morrow, 
and  put  on  hia  shirt,  which  he 
tucked  up  over  the  candyles  of  his 
legs ;  and  he  wrapped  nimself  in 
the  loose  folds  of  bis  light  cloak,  in 
the  front  of  >  which  was  an  iron 
brooch.  He  lifted  his  book-satchel 
on  to  tbe  plane-areh  of  his  back ; 
and  grasped  in  his  right  hand  his 
heavy  knotted  staff,  in  which  were 
five  hands  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Then,  going  right-hand-wise  * 
round  a  cemetery,  he  bade  fiarewell 
to  his  tutor;  and  silence  was  evinced 
re^rding  him. 

He  proceeded  on  his  course  and 
journey — across  the  territory  of 
Gonnaught  into  Aughty,®  to  Lim- 
erick, to  Gamarry,  to  ,Bema-tri- 
Garpat,  into  Slieve-keen,  into  the 
country  of  the  Fir-Feni,  which  is 
this  day  called  Fermoy,  and  across 


•  From  an,  a  negative  particle  in  Irish,  and  era,  •  refiisal.* 

•  Iveagh  (Ui-E(Sach)  was  the  name  of  a  territory  in  the  S.W.  of  the  present  co.  Cork, 
^anciently  the  patrimony  of  the  sept  of  O'Mahony. 

"  Right-hand-wise.    In  Irish  oHseal.    Lat.  doxtforsnm.    In  ancient  Irish  legend,  a 
movement  made  right-hand-wise  was  Incky ;  left-hand^se,  or  sinistrorsum,  unlucky. 

•  Now  called  Slieve  Aughty  (olim  Echtghe),  a  mountainous  district  on  the  confines  of 
Clare  and  Galway. 
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lUkhJocrej  nntil  lie  rested^  a  short 
time  befof«  vesptrs^  in  the  gaest^ 
hoaseof  Cork. 

The  waj  in  which  the  gnest- 
boose  happened  to  be  on  his  arriyal 
wa»— opeii.  The  three  things  pr»- 
vnted  that  daj^— to  wit,  wind  and 
snow  and  rain — about  the  door;  so 
tbat  the  wind  left  not  a  wisp  of 
thatch,  or  a  particle  of  ashes,  thttt 
ii  did  not,  sweep  with  it  throngh 
ihe  back  door,  onder  the  beds,  and 
finder  the  ooneheSy^.asid  «nder  the 
laOs  of  the  mansion. 

The  Uanfcet  of  the  guest-house 
was  rolled,  bundledy  ia^i^e  bed;  and 
fioiH  of  fleas  was  itw  No  wonder, 
talj,  for  it  ^pqpenenced  not  its 
sunning  hj  day,  nor  its  lillisg  at 
ffight ;  bemuse  it  was  not  tiaoal  for 
it  io  be  empty  at  ite-  lifting.  The 
baUiFiiib  of  the  gue^t-hotjse,  with 
the  water  of  ihe  night  hefor^  in  it, 
with  its  stones,^^  was  by  th^^de  of 
the  doo^-^post.  The  scholar  found 
no  one  ^vdio- would  wash  his  feet;  so 
he  himself  took  off  his  shoes,  and 
washed  out  of  the  bath-tub,  inwhioh 
he  afterwaards  dipped  his  shoes*  He 
bmg  his  book^satohel  on. the  peff 
in  Hie  wall,  took  up'  his  ahoes,  and 
thioet  his  hands  into  the  blanket 
wlndihetuokedabout  his  legs..  But^ 
tmlj,  mere'  numerous  t 

Than  the  sands  of  thp  aea^ 

(^  than  sparks  of  fire, 

Or  tiian  drops  of  dew  on  a  May  ttioming/ 

Or  tftaa  the  Btazs  of  henreo, 

were  Qie  lice  and  fleaa  biiine  his 
leg9f  nniil  fatigue  overpowered  him  \ 
and  no  one  came  to  him,  to  visit 
him,  or  do  obeisance  to  hinu 

Me  took  down  his  book-satchel^ 
^md'took  out  his  Psalter^  and  begai^ 
singing  his  psalms.  What  the 
leanied  and  the  books  of  Cork 
relate  is,  that  Hie  sound  of  the . 
scholar's  voice  was  heard  a  thousand 
paces  beyond  the  city,  as  he  ^  sang 
hispsalms. 


Through  spiritual  runeSf 
In  petitions, 

iind  annals,  , 

And  sections, 
In  dia-psalms, 

In  sin-psalms,    *  > 

.    And  decades; 

with  prayers,  and  canticles,  and 
hjmns,  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
fifty.  It  seemed  to  every  man '  in 
Cork,,  moreover,  that  it  w$e  in  the 
house  next  to  him  tbat  the  sotted  €£ 
the  voice  used  to  be.  What- he 
suffered  was  caused  by  the  originid 
transgression,  his  hereditary  sinfoj- 
ness^  and  bis  own  plain-working 
bad  luck ;  so  that  he  was  dotted 
without  food,  without  drink,  with- 
out washing,  until  every  man  in 
.Cork  had  gone  to  rest. 

Then  it  was  tiiatManohin,*  abbot 
of  Cork,  saidy  «Aer  gdog  to  his 
bed  r  '  Aire  there  gnests  i^ith  utt  to 
nighty  boy  P '  asked  he. 

*  There  are  not,'  said  the  atten- 
dant. 

Stfid  he,  the  other  attendailt,' '  I 
saw  one  goings  quiokly,^  impati^tlyv 
4ihrough  the  oentze  of  the  green  a 
short  time  before  vespers,  a  while 
ago/ 

*  You  had  better  visit  him/  said 
Manchin,  '  and  take  I^i'tp  his  food  * 
(for  the  scholar  was  too  lazy  to 
return  back  for  his  share,  and 
moreover  the  night  was  very  bad). 

His  aUowance  was  taken  to  him ; 
and  the  rations  consisted  of  a  cup 
of  the  Church  whey»water,  and  two 
sparhs  oi  fire  in  the  middle  of  a 
sop  of  oaten-straw,  and  two  sods  of 
wet  turf. 

The  servants  came  to  the  door  of 
the  guest-house,,  and  fear  Mid4;error 
seized  them  in  view  of  the  gc^ing, 
open,  pitch-dark  house.  They  knew 
not  whether  any  one  was  within,  or 
.not ;  whereupon,  one  of  them  asked, 
in  patting  ills  foot  over  the  thresh* 
old;  *Is  there  any  one  here?' 
asked  he. 


**  Erom  rarions  references  ih  Irish  tales' it  would  seem  that  a  foot-bath  was  always 
fonished  with  a  fsm  lonnd  stones.' 
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'There  is  one,'  answered  Mac- 
Conglinnj. 

*  It  is  a  violation  of  injunctions 
regarding  this  honse,  to  keep  it 
open  for  one  man.' 

'If  its  injunctions  were  ever 
violated,'  said  MacConglinnv,  '  they 
were  violated  this  night ;  n>r  their 
violation  was  destined,  and  it  is  I 
who  violate.' 

'  Bise,'  said  the  attendant,  *  and 
eat  thy  portion.' 

* Ipledge  my  dehroth,*^^  answered 
MacGonglinny,  *  that,  since  I  have 
been  kept  waiting  up  to  this,  until 
I  know  what  is  there,  I  will  not 
rise.' 

The  giUa  placed  on  the  hearth 
the  sparks  of  fire  that  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  sop  of  oaten-straw, 
and  pulled  another  sop  from  the 
bed.  He  fixed  the  two  sods  of  wet 
turf  round  the  wisps,  blew  the  fire, 
lighted  the  wisps,  and  showed  him 
bis  repast ;  whereupon  MacCon- 
glinny  said — 

'Come,  rustic,'  said  he,  'why 
should  we  not  compose  a  couple  of 
crooked  stanzas  for  our  condi- 
ment?' 

Cork  in  which  are  sweet  bells, 

Bitter  its  sand, 

Sand  its  gravel, 
There  is  no  fc^  in  it. 

Unto  doom  I  wonld  not  eat. 
Unless  &min6  happened. 
The  oaten  ration  of  Cork, 

The  Ck>rk  oaten  ration. 

Take  thou  to  thee  the  bread, 
Begarding  which  thon'st  made  thy  ora- 
tion; 
This  portion — ^Woe  to  him  who  eats  it : 
These  are  my  sentiments,  thou  rustic 

The  servants  remembered  the 
verses,  for  their  intellect  was  acute. 


They  took  back  the  food  to  the  place 
where  Manchin  was,  and  repeated 
the  verses  to  the  abbot. 

'Good,'  said  Manchin,  '"Bad 
words  confess  sons."  Little  boys 
will  recite  these  verses,^*  unless  they 
are  avenged  on  the  person  who 
composed  them.' 

'What  do  you  propose  to  do, 
then  P '  asked  the  gilla. 

'This,'  said  Manchin,  ' to  go  to 
the  person  who  composed  them ;  to 
strip  him  of  all  his  clothes  ;  and 
to  apply  scourges  and  rods  to  him, 
until  his  flesh  and  skin  break  and 
separate  from  his  bones  (only  thai 
his  bones  be  not  broken)  ;  to  put 
him  in  the  Sabrand  ^'  and  give  him 
his  surfeit  of  the  water  of  the 
Sabrand.  Let  him  then  be  put  into 
the  guest-house,  without  a  shred  of 
clothing.'  (And  there  was  no 
clothing  in  that  house,  but  the 
blanket  in  which  vermin  were  as 
numerous  as  May  dew.)  '  There  let 
him  rest  this  night,  m  the  most 
miserable  and  wretched  plight  he 
was  ever  in  before.  And  let  the 
house  be  closed  upon  him  externally 
until  morning,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  escape,  until  my  decision,  along 
with  the  decision  of  the  people  of 
Cork,  shall  be  delivered  regarding 
him  to  morrow,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  Creator,  and  of  St.  Bani, 
whose  servant  I  am.  The  decision 
shall  be  no  other  than  his  crucifixion 
to-morrow,  in  revenge  of  me,  and  of 
St.  Barri,  and  the  Church.' 

So  it  was  done.  And  then  it  was 
that  his  original  errors  and  plain- 
working  transgressions  came  against 
MacConglinny.  The  whole  of  bis 
clothing  was  stripped  off  him,  and 
whips  and  rods  were  applied  to  him. 


"  This  is  a  form  of  oath  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  St.  Patrick,  and  explained 
by  his  biographers  as  meaning  de-hratha,  or  '  God  of  Judgment'  See  Cormac's  Gtossary, 
voce  ModSroth.  An  English-speaking  Irishman  of  the  present  day  wonld  say,  *  by  my 
devor* 

»«  Adelbert  von  Chamisso,  a  ^t  too  little  known  out  of  Germany,  has  prettily 
expressed  the  idea  here  oonTeyed,  m  the  lines : 

'  Nun  sinsen's  auf  Strassen  und  Markten 
Die  Ma£hen  und  Knaben  im  Chor.* 
1*  This  was  the  old  name  of  that  part  of  the  river  Lee  that  passes  by  Cork. 
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He  was  plangodinto  the  Sabrand, 
until  he  ^ot  more  than  enough  of 
the  mudaj  water  of  the  Sabrand. 
After  which  he  rested  in  the  gnest- 
house  nntil  morning. 

Manchin  arose  momiog-earlj  on 
the  morrow ;  and  all  the  people  of 
Cork  assembled  until  thej  were  col- 
lected in  one  place — at  the  guest- 
house. It  was  opened  before  them ; 
and  thej  sat  down  on  the  bed-rails 
and  conches  of  the  house. 

*Now,   wretch,'    said    Manchin, 

*  thou  didst  not  well  in  reproaching 
ihe  Church  last  night.' 

*It  was  not  tho  better  for  the 
Church  folk  that  I  should  be  with- 
out food,'  said  MacConglinny, 
'though  small  was  my  company.' 

*It  were  not  **foodless  with 
thee,"  said  Manchin,  '  even  if  thou 
didst  but  obtain  a  small  wafer,  or 
a  drink  of  whey-water  in  the 
Church.  There  are  three  things 
regarding  which  impatience  is  not 
lawful  in  the  Church  ;  to  wit,  new 
produce,  and  fresh  ale,  and  Sunday 
night's  portion  ;  for  however  little 
is  obtained  on  Sunday  night,  ^^  what 
is  most  necessary  on  the  morrow 
is  psalm-singing,  bell-ringing ;  then 
mass,  with  preaching,  and  offering, 
and  satisfaction  of  the  poor.  The 
Sunday  night  deficiency  will  be 
obtained  on  Sunday,  or  the  night 
of  Monday.  And  early  hast  thou 
evinced  impatience.' 

'I  declare  truly,'  replied  Mac- 
Conglinny, 'that  I  will  do  obe- 
dience, even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  that.' 

*But  I  vow  before  the  Creator 
and  St.  Barn,'  said  Manchin,  *  that 
it  shall  not  be  so.  Bring  him  with 
you,'  added  Manchin,  *  that  he  may 
be  crucified  in  revenge  of  St. 
Barri  and  the  Church,  and  in  re- 
venge of  me,  on  the  green.' 

'0  cleric,'  said   MacConglinny, 

*  let  me  not  be  crucified ;  but  let  a 


pure,  just  judgment  be  borne  upon 
me.     it  is  better  than  to  crucify 


me.' 


Then  they  proceeded  to  bear 
judgment  upon  MacConglinny. 
Manchin  advanced  to  plead  against 
him ;  and  every  man  of  the  people 
of  Cork  proceeded,  according  to 
order,  agamst  MacConglinny.  But 
though  much  of  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge, and  learning  had  they,  no 
instance  of  iUegal  utterance  was 
discovered  against  him,  through 
which  he  could  be  crucified. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  afterwards 
unjustly  taken  to  Baheon  Mac  Aedha, 
a  green  in  the  southern  quarter  of 
Cork,  when  he  cried  out,  *  A  boon 
for  me,  O  Manchin,  and  you  people 
of  Cork.' 

'To  thy  protection  that  P'  asked 
Manchin. 

*Not  it  I  beg,'  answered  Mac- 
Conglinny ;  '  I  care  not  what  may 
come  of  it.' 

'  Speak,'  said  Manchin. 
'I  will  not   speak,'    said  Mac- 
Conglinny,   'until    I    shall    have 
guarantees  regarding  it.' 

Guarantees,  and  strong  bonds, 
and  securities,  were  imposed  on  the 
people  of  Cork,  for  the  observance 
of  the  condition ;  and  the  scholar 
bound  upon  his  guarantees.  ^^ 

'  Say  what  it  is  that  you  require/ 
said  Manchin. 

*I  will,'  answered  Anier  Mac- 
Conglinny; 'merely  to  eat  the 
little  portion  that  is  in  my  book- 
satchel  before  going  to  death,  for  it 
is  not  allowable  to  go  on  a  journey 
without  a  viaiicmn.  Let  my  satchel 
be  given  to  me.' 

His  satchel  was  given  to  him; 
and  he  opened  it,  and  took  out  of 
it  two  small  wheaten  cakes  and  a 
slice  of  old  bacon  ;  and  he  took  the 
tenth  part  of  each  of  the  cakes, 
and  cut  off  the  tenth  of  the  bacon 
slice,  exactly  and  nicely. 


**  By  Sunday  night  is  here  meant  the  night  preceding  Sonday,  or  Sunday  eve. 
"  This  is  an  idiomatic  manner  of  saying  that  MacConglinny  took  securities  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  his  agreement.  . 
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a;,fHer©  anstitbefl,  yom  peop^Q  of 
Cork,',  said  MaoGonglinpj,  'If 
we  coTild  know  the  person  whoi? 
most  entititoci,  or  who  is  poorer 
ij)«n  the  other,  to  him  would  we 
give  onr. tithes.'. 

*  All  the  paupers  there  rose  np  on 
seeing  the  tkhes,  and  reached  out 
their  nands.  But  he  took  to  ^ook« 
iag  at  them,  and  said — 

'Befofe  God/  said  he, /it  could 
not  be  judged  whether  any  of  you 
stands  more  in  need  of  these  tithes 
than  I  myself.  The  journey  of 
any  one  of  you  was  not  greater 
yesterday  than  mine — from  Bos- 
common  to  Cork.  I  tasted  not  a 
bit  or  a  sup  e^t  ooming.  I  con* 
sumed  not  your.  food.  T  obtained 
not  a  guest's  treatment  on  my 
arrival ;  but  I  received  insult,  you 
swine,  you  ix)bbers,  you  filthy  dogs, 
you  people  of  Cork.  The  whole  of 
my  clothing  was  ^tripped  off  me. 
"Wliips  and  scourees  were  applied 
to  me.  I  waa  plunged  into  the 
Sabirand,  and  pure  iiyustice  was 
practised  upon  me.  Fair  play  was 
not  accorded  to  me.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Creator,'  said  Mac- 
CongUnny,  *I  vow  that  the  first 
thing  the  demon  may  charge  against 
me  after '^ing  "yonder,"  wiU  not 
be  the  giving  of  these  tithes  to 
you,  for  you  cboserve  it  not.' 

The  first  morsel  that  he  ate, 
therefore,  vas  his  titties ;  and  he 
subsequently  ate  his  meal,  to  wit, 
his  two  little  cakes,  and  his  slice 
of  old  bacon.  Then  lifting  up  his 
hands,  and  giving  thanks  to  his 
Creator,  MacCong^nny  said,  *Now 
you  may  take  me  to  the  Sabrand.' 

Thereupon  he  was  taken,  with 
all  his  manaoks  and  guards,  to- 
wards the  Sabrand. 

When  he  reached  the  well,  the 
name  of  which  is  Bithlan}^  (*ever^ 
full'),  he  tookoff  his  white  cloak,  and 
placed  it  under  his  side,  and  placed 


his.satphd  undet  the  ^at  of  <hi^ 
back.  Ha  let  himself  prone  down 
mpon  his  cloak,  put  his  finger 
through  the  loop  of  his  brooch,  and 
dipped  the  point  of  the  pin  behind 
tim  in  the  weU;  and  whilst  ijie 
drop  of  water  trickled  down  from 
the  pin's  point  over  his  mouth,  be 
kept  blowing  it  back,  until  he  tired 
the  guarding  and  restraining  band. 

*Your  own  treachery  has  cir- 
cumvented you,'  said  MacCon- 
glinny,  *you  swine,  and  yoii  rob- 
bers— ^you  people  of  Cork.  When 
I  was  at  my  hothy^  what  I  used  to 
do  was,  to  treasure  what  fragments 
might  reach  me  during  five  or  sis 
days,  and  then  eat  tbepa  in  one 
night,  drinking  enough  of  water 
afterwards.  This  would  sustain  me 
to  the  end  of  nine  days,  without 
anything  else;  and  it  grieved  me 
not.  I  shall  be  nine  days  subsist* 
ing  on  what  I  ate  awhile  ago ;  nine 
days  more  doing  nenance ;  and 
nine  days  more  dnnking  water,  for 
I  have  guarantees  in  my  hand?.  I 
vow  to  God,  and  to  St.  Barri,  whose 
subjects  you  are,  that  though 
neither  high  nor  low  of  the  people 
of  Cork  should  leave  the  place 
where  they  are,  but  should  all  go 
to  death  in  one  night,  and  Mandun 
before  and  after  all,  to  doath  and  to 
hell,  I  care  not ;  for  I  am  certam 
of  heaven,  and  shall  be  in  the  Pre- 
sence to  which  there  is  neither  end 
nor  decay.' 

This  story  was  told  to  the  people 
of  Cork,  who  quickly  held  a  meet- 
ing ;  and  the  result  of  the  meeting 
was,  that  MacConglinny  should 
have  a  blessing  on  condition  of  his 
going  in  humility. to  be  crucified; 
or  else  that  nine  persons  should  be 
sent  to  guard  him,  until  he  died 
where  he  was,  that  he  might  be 
crucified  afterwards. 

The  message  was  delivered  t* 
HacCpnglinny^ 


>•  This  is  supposed  to  bo  the  weU  which  now  gives  name  to  the  ttv//-known  district-  of 
Sunday's  Well,  in  the  city  of  Cork.  It  was  al^o  called  tobar  righ  an  domhnaigh,  or  *  Che 
well  of  Sunda/s  King/  a  name  applied  to  many  holy  weUs  in  Iceland. 
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*  It  is  a  swisish  election/  said  be ; 
and  a  pijs^  is  be  from  wbom  tbe 
hoioe  is  given.  Neyerthdees,  wbat- 
Ter  may  be  tbe  result^  we  will  go  in 
iU  bniniliiy,  as  onr  Master  before 
18  went  to  His  passion.'  Tbere- 
ipon  went  be  to  tbe  place  in  wbicb 
rere  tbe  people  of  Cork ;  and  hy 
bis  time  tbe  conclnsion  of  vespers 
ladoome. 

'A  boon  for  ns  now,'  said  tbe 
:ieop]e  of  Cork  tbemselves. 

'My  Qod,  wbat  boon?'  asked 
itfancjiin. 

'Respite  for  tbat  wretob  nntil 
noming.  We  bay e  not  tolled  bells ; 
leitber  bave  we  witnessed  celebrar 
ion,  nor  preacbing,  nor  offering, 
^ampere  bave  not  been  satisfied  by 
18  regarding  tbeir  food  in  advance 
»f  Sunday;  nor  bave  we  refresbed 
ourselves.  Grant  ns  a  respite  for 
dm.  till  morning.' 

'  I  pledge  my  word,'  replied  Man^ 
^bin,  Hbat  tbe  respite  sball  not  be 
^ven;  but  tbe  day  of  bis  trans* 
^ression  sball  be  tbe  dav  of  bis 
iimisbment.'  Alas !  in  'uaat  bour 
SilacConglinny  was  taken  towards 
Doill-na-Sbinnagbf  17  and  an  axe  was 
)Iaoed  in  bis  band^  bis  guard  being 
bbout  bim.  He  bimself  cut  bis 
mssion  tree,  and  bore  it  on  bis  back 
x>  tbe  green  of  Cork,  wbere  be 
ixed  it  witb  bis  own  bands.  Tbe 
dme  bad  leaped  meanwbile  past 
be  conclnsion  of  vespers ;  and  tbe 
>nly  determination  ibey  bad  was 
;o  cmcify  bim  tben  and  tbere. 

'  Grant  me  a  favonr,  O  Mancbin, 
md  yon  people  of  Cork,'  said  Mac- 
Donglinny. 

*  I  pledge  my  word  truly,'  an- 
swered Mancbin,  'tbat  no  favour 
ibaU  proceed  from  us.' 

'  It  is  not  forgiveness  or  protec- 
tion I  ask  of  you/  said  MacCon- 


^Hnny ;  '  for  tbougb  I  sbbuld  ask, 
it  would  not  be  given  tome  of  your 
will,  you  swine,  yon  robbers,  yon 
filtby  dogs,  and  unintellectual 
brutes — you  inc(msistent,  sinfbl, 
low-beaded  people  of  Cork.  But 
I  desire  plenty  of  juicy  &t  fbod, 
and  of  drinkable,  intoxicating,  sweet 
ale  ;  and  a  ligbt  bandsome  suit  of 
tbin  dry  clotbing  to  cover  me,  tbat 
neither  cold  nor  beat  may  affect 
me ;  tbat  it  may  be  a  food-feast  of 
a  fortnigbt  to  me,  before  going  to 
tbe  meeting  of  deatb.' 

*•  I  vow  to  tbee,'  repHed  Mancbin, 
'  tbat  tbou  wilt  not  obtain  tby  re- 
quest. But  it  is  now  tbe  close  of 
day;  it  is  Sunday.  Tbe  congrega- 
tion, moreover,  is  entreating  a  re^ 
3>ite  for  tbee.  But  tby  scanty 
otbing  will  be  stripped  off  ibee, 
and  tbou  wilt  be  tied  to  tbat  pillaor- 
fitone,  tbat  tbou  mayest  feel  tbe 
more  premonit(»y  pains  before  tbe 
great  agony  to-morrow.' 

It  was  done  so.  His  scanty 
clotbing  was  stripped  off  bim,  and 
ropes  and  cords  were  tied  round 
bim  to  tbe  pillar-stone. 

Tbe  populace  went  bome.  Man- 
cbin proceeded  to  the  Abbey-bonse, 
tbat  paupers  and  guests  migbtbe 
satisfied  by  them.  They  also  par* 
took  of  something  tbemselves.  !But 
they  lefb  tbat  sage  to  fast,  who 
came  after  being  sent  by  the  Lord 
for  tbe  salvation  of  Cathal  MacFi- 
neen  and  tbe  men  of  Munster,  and 
of  all  Mogb-Nuadba's  Half »»  (of 
Ireland).  Truth  in  law  was  not 
accorded  to  him. 

In  this  wise  did  be  remain  until 
midnight,  after  which  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  came  to  bim  on  tbe  pillar- 
stone,  and  began'  to  naanifest  the 
vision  unto  him.  While  tbe  Angel 
rested  on  the  pillar-stone,  it  was  too 


^  literally  *  the  wood  of  the  foxes ; '  now  changed  to  Shanakiel,  a  place  adjoining 
Sunda/s  Wdl,  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Cork. 

**  According  to  Irish  tradition  a  division  of  Ireland  was  made  in  the  second  century, 
[)etween  Mogh-Nnadhad  and  Conn  Ced-Chathach  (or  Quintus  Centimachus,  as  CFlaherty 
Mb  bim).  The  line  of  demaicatibn  was  the  ridge  of  hills  extending  from  Dublin  to. 
darin-Bridge,  in  Oalwaj  Coun^.  The  southern  half  was  Mogh-Nuadhad's ;  the 
Dorthem,  Leth-Chninn,  or  Conn's  half.  t 
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hot  for  MacCoDgUnny ;  but  when 
he  moved  on  a  ri^e  away  from  him, 
it  was  supportable.  (And  from 
this  oircumstanoe  is  derived  the 
name  of  the  '  Angel's  lUdge/  in  the 
green  of  Cork,  which  was  never 
known  to  be  any  morning  without 
dew.)  At  the  end  of  night  the 
Angel  departed  from  him. 

Thereupon  he  composed  a  little 
rhyme  of  his  own,  which  would 
serve  to  relate  what  had  been  mani-  • 
fested  to  him;  and  he  remained 
where  he  was  until  morning,  re- 
membering fully  the  poetical  ao- 
couii>  of  his  vision. 

The  assembly  bell  was  tolled 
morning-early  on  the  morrow,  by 
the  people  of  Cork,  who  came  aU 
to  the  pillar-slone. 

*Now,  wretch,*  said  Manchin, 
•  how  is  it  with  thee  to-day  ?  ' 

*  It  is  well,'  answered  he,  *  if  I 
am  permitted  to  recite  for  thee  the 
summary  of  words  which  I  have. 
For  a  vision  appeared  to  me  last 
night,'  said  MacConglinny,  *  and  if 
a  respite  is  given  me,  I  will  relate 
the  vision.' 

*I  say,  by  my  word,'  replied 
Manchin, '  that  if  the  race  of  Adam 
were  of  my  thinking,  they  would 
not  give  thee  respite  even  for  one 
dav  and  night.  As  for  myself,  I 
will  not  give  it.' 

*  And  we  pledge  our  word,'  said 
the  populace, '  though  it  be  disa- 
greeable to  thee,  that  he  shall  have 
a  respite  until  he  relates  his  vision. 
Inflict  upon  him,  afterwards,  what- 
ever is  pleasing  to  thee.' 

Then  it  was  that  he  traced  Man- 
chin, according  to  the  genealogy  of 
food,  up  to  Adam,  saying : 

'  Bless  us,  0  cleric,  thou  famous 
shrine  of  knowledge, 
Son  of  honey-bag, 
Son  of  fat, 
Son  of  lard. 
Son  of  flummery, 
Son  of  soup, 

Son  of  speckled  fruit-clusters, 
Son  of  thick  fresh  cream. 
Son  of  buttermilk. 


Son  of  pudding, 

Son  of  strong  liquid  beer. 

Son  of  pleasant  bragget, 

Son  of  tender  leek. 

Son  of  bacon. 

Son  of  butter. 

Son  of  fall  feit  sausage, 

Son  of  pure  new  milk, 

Son  of  nut-crop. 

Son  of  produce, 

Son  of  grease. 

Son  of  dripping. 

Son  of  com, 

Son  of  bread, 

Son  of  haunch. 

Son  of  shoulder. 

Son  of  well-filled  gullet. 

Son  of  leg. 

Son  of  loin, 

Son  of  hip, 

Son  of  flitch. 

Son  of  striped  breast-bone, 

Son  of  bit. 

Son  of  sup, 

Son  of  back. 

Son  of  paunch. 

Son  of  thin  tripe, 

Son  of  relish  unceasing. 

Son  of  flsh  of  old  waters, 

Son  of  sweet  whey, 

Son  of  cheese, 

Son  of  mead, 

Son  of  wine. 

Son  of  flesh,  | 

Son  of  ale. 

Son  of  hard  wheat, 

Son  of  flour. 

Son  of  meal. 

Son  of  foir  white  porridge, 
pure  sheep's  milk, 

Son  of  soft  flowery  scahlin, 
branches  of  virtue, 

Son  of  thick  curds, 

Son  of  oat-meal  gruel, 

Son  of  generous  pottage, 

Son  of  lasting  brassica. 

Son  of  soft  white  midriff'. 

Son  of  fruitful  nut-crop. 

Son  of  Abel, 

Son  of  Adam, 

(}ood  is  tby  food-kindred. 
To  the  tongue  ie  it  sweet ; 
As  thoa  walkest  in  state 
With  thy  staff;  while  we  wait, 
g^^lhou  bless  ns,  it  is  meet. 
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^That  hurts  me  not^  MacCon- 
^linny,'  said  MaDohin.  '  Bnt  little 
didst  thou  care,'  he  added,  ^  about 
slandering  me  and  the  Church, 
nrhen  thou  didst  compose  a  food- 
gfenealogj  to  commepiorate  me, 
such  as  has  not  been  invented 
for  any  man  before  me,  and  will 
not  be  invented  until  the  front  of 
doom.' 

'  It  is  no  slander,  0  cleric,*  re- 
plied MacConglinny,  '  but  a  vision 
was  manifested  to  me  last  night, 
and  that  is  its  prelude.  The  nar- 
rative is  not  inappropriate ;  and  if 
a  respite  or  indulgence  is  accorded 
to  me,  I  will  relate  the  whole  vi- 
Bion.' 

Alanchin  repeated,  as  before,  that 
he  would  give  no  respite.  But 
liacGoiiglinnj  immediately  began 
to  recount  his  vision;  and  he  ob- 
served that  what  follows  here  is 
i?hat  the  Angel  manifested  to  him, 
AS  he  said  :  '^ 

A  vision  that  appeared  to  me, 
A  wondrous  marvel,  I  relate, 
In  presence  of  all. 

A  tin  J  tallow  boat  I  spied. 
In  the  harbour  of  New-milk -Lake, 
On  the  wide  sea  of  life. 

We  went  into  the  shapely  boat — 
Good  it«  aid  in  voyaging 
Across  the  ocean  waves. 

So  vigorous  the  strokes  we  plied 
Upon  the  ocean's  surface  wide, 
That  the  deep  sent  upwards 
Sea-sand,  honey-like. 

Fair  the  fortress  we  then  re  ached, 
With  its  roths  of  custards  thick. 
Over  against  the  lake. 

Its  drawbridge  of  fresh  butter  was. 
Its  battlements  of  reddest  wheat ; 
Of  bacon  was  its  wall. 

Splendid,  truly,  was  the  site 
Of  the  strong,  well-furnished  house 
In  which  we  entered  then. 

The  door  was  of  well-dried  meat. 
Its  threshold  of  well-baked  bread; 
Of  spices  were  its  sides. 

Smooth  pillars  of  old  cheeses. 
And  old,  luicy  bacon  props 
Banged  all  around. 


With  old  beams  of  seasoned  cream, 
And  fair  gruel  wattling. 
Supported  the  house. 

A  fount  of  wine  was  in  its  rere ; 
While  streams  of  bragget  and  of  beer 
And  of  delicious  ale, 

Besides  a  sea  of  purest  malt. 
Which  from  the  well  of  nectar  came. 
Throughout  the  house  did  flow. 

Of  porridge  an  inviting  lake. 
Whose  surface  of  rich  liquid  was. 
Lay  *twixt  it  and  the  sea. 

And  butter-fences  hedged  it  round 
With  parapets  of  whitest  lard. 
Along  the  sea  outside. 

A  grove  of  fhigrant  apple-trees, 
Of  trees  all  purple-blossom'd,  brown. 
Lay  'twixt  it  and  the  hill. 

A  forest  high  of  choicest  herbs, 

Of  green  leeks  and  carrots  fine. 

Was  at  the  house's  back. 

A  household  generous,  welcoming. 
Composed  of  ruddy,  robust  youths, 
Was  round  the  fire  within, 

Seven  bead-strings,  seven  epistles, 
Of  cheesefi  and  of  tripelets  made. 
Encircled  each  man's  neck. 

Then  the  chief  himself  I  saw, 
In  garments  of  fattest  beef, 
Reside  his  handsome  wife. 

I  saw  there  the  cook  likewise, 
Before  the  high  cauldron's  mouth, 
His  flesh-fork  by  his  side. 

The  noble  Cathal  MacFineen 
Is  one  whose  great  delight  would  be 
Our  pleasant  fiction-talos. 

A  subject  good  'tis  for  an  hour. 
Delightful  is  it  to  relate. 
The  rowing  of  our  stately  bark 
Across  £e  sea- wide  hike. 

He  then  narrated  his  entire  vision, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  of 
Cork,  until  he  reached  its  conclu- 
sion (hut  this  is  not  its  conclusion); 
and  tiie  virtues  of  the  vision  were 
manifested  unto  Manchin. 

'Excellent,  thou  wretch,*  said 
Manchin.  '  Qo  straight  to  Cathal 
MacFineen,  and  relate  to  him  the 
vision ;  for  it  was  revealed  to  me 
last  night  that  this  evil  which 
afflicts  Cathal  would  be  cured 
through  that  vision.' 


^  The  tranalataon  is  literal ;  but  the  only  merit  it  can  claim,  in  a  poetical  point  of  view 
if  a  strict  adherence  to  the  metro. 
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'Whttfc  reward  sball  I  bay e  there- 
for ?*  asked  MaoConglinny. 

'Is  not  the  reward  great/  an« 
swered  Manchin^  'to  restore  thee 
thy  body  and  soul  ?' 

'  I  care  not  what  is  done  regard- 
ing that,'  said  MacGonglinny, '  for 
the  portab  of  heaven  are  open  wide 
to  me,  and  all  the  faithfdl  from 
Adam  and  his  son  Abel,  even  to 
the  jost  who  have  gone  to  the 
Kingdom  in  this  very  moment  of 
time,  are  chaunting  in  expectation 
of  my  Botd,  that  I  mi^  enter 
heaven.  The  nine  orders  of  heaven, 
including  Chembim  and  Seraphim, 
are  awaiting  mv  coming.  I  care 
not,  though  CathalMadnneen  and 
the  men  of  Munster,  along  with 
Mogh-Nuadha's  Half,  and  the  people 
of  C(Mrk,  and  Manchin  before  all 
and  after  all,  should  go  to  death 
and  perdition  in  a  single  night; 
for  I  shall  myself  abide  in  the  unity 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.' 

*  What  reward  dost  thou  require  ?' 
asked  the  people  of  Cork. 

'Not  grea^  indeed,  is  what  I 
ask, '  answered  MacGonglinny ; 
'merely  the  little  cloak  r^;arding 
which  your  abbot  refbsed  the  clergy 
of  Mogh's  Half  (of  Ireland),  and 
about  which  they  fitted  ^  on  the 
same  night — to  wit,  Manchin's 
cloak !' 

'  Small  is  that  thing  in  thy  siffht, 
but  great  in  mine,'  said  ^lanchin. 
'Venly,'  he  added,  'I  declare,  in 
the  presesioe  of  Gk>d  and  St.  Bsori, 
that  if  the  whole  oouniay  between 
Cork  and  Thomond  were  mine,  I 
would  sooner  resign  it  than  the 
little  cloak  alcme.' 

'  Woe  to  him  that  gives  not  the 
little  cloak  !'  exclaimed  all  present ; 
'  for  the  protection  of  Cathal  and 
Mpgh's  Half  is  better  than  the 
dpfSkJet,' 


'  I  will  give  it  so,'  said  Mandii 
'  and  I  never  gave,  nor  shall  I  gh 
a  boon  more  disagreeable  to  ra 
that  is  to  say,  I  will  give  it  into  tl 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  Cork,  to  ] 
delivered  unto  the  scholar  if  1 
helps  Cathal  MacFineen.' 

The  cloaklet  was  then  given  ifij 
the  hands  of  the  bishop  and  ti 
people  of  Cork,  to  be  gaarcM  1 
them.  But  in  the  hands  of  tl 
bishop  it  was  left. 

'  Go  forthwith  towards  GaiiitL 

'Where  is  Cathal?'  asked  Ms 
Confflinny. 

'Not  difficult  to  tell,'  answeR 
Manchin.  '  In  the  house  of  Pichfl 
son  of  Malfind,  king  of  Iveagh,  i 
Dun-Coba,'^  on  the  borders  ( 
Iveagh  and  Corkalee ;  and  you  mi 
journey  thither  this  night/ 

MacConglinn^  th^?eupon  depcd 
ed,  quickly,  nmibly,  impatienth 
and  he  lifted  his  five-folded,  wa 
strapped  cloak  on  to  the  slope  of  li 
two  shoulders,  and  tied  lus  tai^ 
over  the  candyles  of  his  legs,  ao 
proceeded  thus  across  the  mSdle( 
the  green  to  the  house  of  Pifihai 
son  of  Malfind,  to  Dun-Coba,  <m  tii 
confines  of  Iveagh  and  Corkaki 
And  in  this  pace  he  advanced  basial 
to  the  dun.  And  as  he  approach 
the  particular  assembly  house  i 
whicn  the  hosts  were  gathered,  I 
put  on  a  short  cloak  and  short  gai 
ments :  each  upper,  garment  b^ 
shorter  with  him,  and  each  low^ 
being  longer.  In  this  wise  did  1 
commence  juggling  for  the  moll 
tude  in  the  middle  of  the  hoafl 
although  he  miffht  fitly  hate  pra( 
tised  satire,  and  disputatioii,  ao 
poetical  recitations ;  for  it  has  bee 
confessed  that  there  came  not  befoi 
his  time,  nor  since,  one  more  cek 
brated  in  arts  of  satire. 

When  he  was  engaged  inhiafeftj 


**  There  is  here  an  alltieion  to  a  practice  that  seems  to  have  obtained  among  u 
ancient  Irish,  of  fasting  against  a  person  from  whom  something  was  sought  to  be  extorte 
See  SenchoB  Mar,  voL  i.  pref.  zlyiu. 

'*  The  situation  of  this  place  is  not  at  present  known ;  bat  it  was  near 
DroBudeagne  (in  the  barony  of  West  Carbu^,  county  CorkX  which  is  oB  the 
the  ancient  Octtca-Laighde,  or  O'DriscolI's  countiy. 
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in  the  house  of  Piohto,  son  6f  Mal- 
find,  then  it  was  that  Pichdn  said 
aside,  '  Though  great  thy  mirth,  son 
of  learning,  it  makes  me  not  glad.' 

'  Whfet  makes  thee  sad?'  a^ked 
MacConglinny. 

*Knowest  thon  not,  clown,'  re- 
plied Pichan,  *  that  Cathftl  MAc- 
Fineen  and  the  chieftains  of  Munster 
have  come  hither  this  night ;  and 
though  troublesome  to  me  is  the 
great  host  of  Munster,  more  grievous 
is*  Cathal  alone ;  and  thoilgh  trouble* 
some  is  he  in  his  first  meal,  more 
oppitessive  is  he  in  hie  prime  fea:st, 
but  most  oppressive  of  aH  is  his 
counter-feast  again;  for  at  this 
eoonter^  feast  three  things  are  re- 
quired ;  to  wit,  a  sack  of  nuts,  a 
sack  of  wild  apples,  and  a  sack  of 
biscuits/ 

''What  reward  wotildflt thou  give 
me,'  asked  MacConglinny,  'if  I 
shielded  thee  against  him  fi*om  this 
hour  to  the  same  time  to^morrowj 
fmd  that  he  would  not  avenge  it  on 
ihj  country  nor  on  thyself?  * 

*  I  TTould  give  thee  a  gold  ring 
iemd  a  British  steed,'  answered 
Picban.  ' 

'■  *  By  my  oath,  it  will  be  added  to, 
when  received,'  replied  MacCon* 
glinny. 

*I  will  give,  moreover,'  said 
Pichan,  *  a  white- sheep  for  every 
house  and  fold  &om  Cam  to  Oork.' 

*ril  take  that,*  answered  Mac- 
Conglinny,  *  provided  that  kings  and 
lords,  po^ts  iGind  isatitists,  are  pledged 
to  me  for  its  fulfilment,  and  for  the 
levy  of  my  dues,  so  that  they  shall 
Ireacll  me  in  full;  that  is  to  say, 
kings  to  enforce  the  dues*,  land^ 
hblder^  to  maintftin^  spending  of 
fb6d,  and  ide,  and  necessaries  to  the 
coMebtors  whilst  they  are'  levying 
mf  diies  ;^  poets,  if  I  am  defrauded 
of  my  dues,  to  lampoon  and  vilify ; 
imd  satirists  to  '  disseminate  the 
tetireis,  and  sing  them  for  thee  and 
for  thy  children,  and  thy  kindred, 
unless  my  dues  reach  me.'  And  he 
afterwards  bound  upon  his  guajran-* 
tees. 


Cathal  MacFineen  came^  wil^  the^ 
companies  and  horse-hosts  of  thd^ 
Munstermen;  and  they  sat  them^' 
selves  down  on  bed-rails,  &ixd  on 
beds,  and  on  conches.  Gentle, 
modest  maidens  ministered  and 
attended  to  the  hosts,  and  to  the 
multitudes.  But  Cathal  Macrineen 
waited  not  to  loosen  the  thong  iyi 
his  shoe,  before  he  commenced  sup^ 
plying  his  mouth  from  each  of  ms 
two  hands  with  the  apples  that 
were  on  the  skins  on  either  side  of 
him.  At  this  time  MacConglinir^ 
was  looking  on,  and  began  smacking 
his  lips  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house ;  but  Cathal  did  not  observe  it; 
MacConglinny  went  quickly,  fiercely, 
diabolicidly,  in  his  furious  rush  and 
bold  pace,  through  the  middle  of 
the  palace.  And  there  was  (near 
the  door)  a  huge  stone,  a  knight* 
strong  flag,  on  which  spears  and 
rivets  were  wont  to  be  fastened, 
and  against  which  points  and 
edges  were  wont  to  be  ground ;  and 
a  warrior^s  piUar-stone  was  that 
flag.  And  he  bore  it  on  his  back  to 
the  place  where  he  had  been  before 
on  ^e  bed-rail,  put  the  upper  end 
of  it  in  his  mouth,  and  rested  the 
other  end  of  it  upon  his  knee,  and 
began  gnashing  his  teeth  agf^nst 
the  stone.  Wbett  the  learned,  and 
the  seniors,  and  the  books  of  Cork 
relate  is,  that  there  was  no  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  du/tiy 
inside  or  outside,  that  did  not  hear 
the  noise  of  his  teeth '  against  the 
^one,  though  it  was  of  Hbur 
smoothest. 

Cathal  raised  his  head  thereat. 

'  What  maketh  thee  mad,  scm  of 
learning  ?'  asked  Cathal. ' 

'  Two  things,'  answered  MacCon- 
glinny; to  wit,  the  true-btefttttiM 
Cathal  MaoFineen,'  the  great  ardh* 
king  of  Mogh-NuadhA's  Half  <(» 
IreUsnd),  the  high  Contestant '  ot 
Ireland  against  the  children  of  hun- 
dred-battled Con ;  a  man  ordained 
of  Grod  and  the  elements ;:  a.  noble, 
well-stirped  hero  of  the  Onaght  of 
Glennavra,  according  to  the  kin- 
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dred  of  his  paternity,— I  grieve  to 
8ee  bim  eating  anything  alone  ;  for 
if  men  from  distant  countries  were 
within,  soliciting  request  or  gift, 
they  would  murmur  if  my  beard 
wagged  not  in  mutual  motion  with 
thine.'" 

*  True,*  said  Cathal,  giving  him 
an  apple,  and  putting  two  or  three 
into  ms  own  mouth.  (During  the 
space  of  the  three  half-years  that 
the  demon  abode  in  the  throat  of 
Cathal  MacFineen,  he  performed 
not  such  an  act  of  humanity  as  the 
giving  of  that  one  wild  apple  to 
MacGonglinny  after  it  had  been' 
earnestly  requested.) 

*  Better  two  than  one  in  science,' 
said  MacConglinny. 

He  flings  him  another. 

*  The  number  of  the  Trinity,'  said 
MacConglinny. 

He  gives  him  one. 

*  The  four  books  of  the  Gospel, 
according  to  the  Testament  of 
Christ.' 

Cathal  throws  him  another. 

*  The  five  Books  of  Moses,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
of  the  Law.' 

He  flings  him  one. 

*  The  first  numeral  article  which 
is  reckoned  by  division  and  by  its 
own  parts,  to  wit,  the  number  six ; 
for  its  half  is  three,  its  third  is  two 
— ^ve  me  the  sixth.' 

Cathal  casts  him  an  apple. 

*The  seven  things  which  God 
prophesied  to  thee  on  earth,  to  wit. 
His  Conception,  His  Birth,  His 
Baptism,  &c,* 

He  gives  him  one. 

*  The  eight  beatitudes  of  the 
(Gospel,  0  royal,  lordly  Prince.' 

He  throws  him  another. 

*  The  nine  orders  of  Heaven,  0 
royal  chan^ion  of  the  globe.' 

Cathal  gives  him  one. 
'  The  tenth  is  the  order  of  the 
world,  0  defender  of  the  province.' 


He  casts  him  an  apple. 

*  The  imperfect  number  of  the 
Apostles  afber  sin.' 

He  flings  him  one. 

*The  perfect  number  of  the 
Apostles  after  sin,  though  they  com- 
mitted transgression.' 

Cathal  throws  him  another. 

*  The  triumph  beyond  triumphs, 
and  the  perfect  number,  was  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.' 

*  Enough,'  said  Cathal.  •  By  St. 
Barn  you'll  devour  myself  if  you 
pursue  me  any  farther.' 

Cathal  flung  him  the  skin,  with 
its  apples,  so  that  there  was  neither 
comer,  nor  nook,  nor  spot,  nor  bed, 
which  the  apples  did  not  reach. 
They  were  not  nearer  to  MacCon- 
glinny than  to  all  besides  ;  but  they 
were  the  farther  from  Cathal.* 

Fury  seized  Cathal.  The  one 
eye  retired  so  far  into  his  head,  that 
a  crane  could  not  extract  it.  The 
other  eye  started  out  until  it  ap- 
peared larger  in  his  head  than  a 
heath-poult's  egg.  He  pressed  his 
back  against  the  side  of  the  palace, 
with  such  force  that  he  left  neither 
beam,  nor  pole,  nor  clamp,  nor  bond, 
nor  post,  that  he  did  not  displace ; 
and  he  then  sat  in  his  seat. 

*  Thy  foot  and  cheek  under  thee, 
0  King,' said  J^iacConglinny:  'curse 
me  not,  and  cut  me  not  off  from 
Heaven.' 

*  What  has  caused  thee  to  act  so, 
son  of  learning?'  asked  Cathal. 

'  Good  reason  have  I,'  answered 
MacConglinny.  '  I  met  last  night 
with  the  people  of  Cork,  who  gave 
me  their  malediction.  This  is  the 
cause  of  my  dealing  so  with  thee.' 

*  Go  to,  MacConglinny,'  said 
Cathal.  *By  Emly-Ivar,'^  he  add- 
ed,  *if  it  were  my  custom  to  kill 
students,  either  you  would  not 
have  come,  or  should  not  depart.' 
The  reason  why  Emly-Ivar  was  an 
oath   with    Cathal,  moreover,  was 


**  In  other  words, '  if  we  did  not  eat  together.' 

••  In  Irish  Imlech-Ibhair ;  Emly,  in  the  county  of  Tipperaiy,  anciently  a  bishop's  lee, 
but  now  a  very  poor  Tillage. 
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because  it  was  there  he  used  to  get 
his  sufficiency  of  cakes;  and  he 
was  wont  to  be  there,  dressed  in  a 
striped  dun-colonred  garment,  his 
hard,  straight-edged  sword  in  his 
left  hand,  eating  fragments  from 
one  bothy  to  another. 

One  day  he  went  into  the  bothy 
of  a  certain  student,  and  came  form 
loaded  with  fragments.  He  ez« 
amined  the  fragments.  The  stu- 
dent examined  the  page  that  lay 
before  him;  and  when  he  had 
finished  studying  the  page,  he  ex- 
tended his  tongue  to  turn  over  the 
leaf: 

^  What  has  caused  thee  to  do  that, 
student  F '  asked  Cathal. 

'  Great  cause  have  I,'  answered 
the  student.  *  I  have  been  compel- 
led to  go  on  a  hosting  to  the  world's 
borders,  so  that  there  is  not  as 
mu€h  as  the  rim  of  a  biscuit  of 
anything  that  touches  ashes  and 
fire,  that  has  not  been  dried  up 
by  smoke  and  wind  during  my 
absence,  until  there  is  neither  sap 
nor  essence  in  it.  I  have  not  a 
morsel  of  £at,  of  butter,  or  of  meat; 
have  no  drink  of  any  sort,  except 
of  the  muddy  water  of  the  pool ;  so 
that  I  have  been  deprived  of  my 
strengtli  and  vigour.  But  befbre 
and  beyond  all — the  hosting ! ' 

*  Enough,'  said  the  son  of  Fineen 
—said  CathaL  'By  St.  Barn, 
whilst  I  live,  no  cleric  shall  go  on  a 
hosting  with  me  from  henoerorth.' 

Now,  the  clerics  of  Ireland  wero 
wont  to  go  on  hostings  with  the 
King  of  Ireland  up  to  that  time ; 
and  Oathal  was  therefore  the  first 
that  ever  exempted  clerics  from 
gomg  on  hostings.^ 

He  lefbhis  grace  andblessing,  more- 
over, to  the  pilgrims  of  Emly,  and 
declared  that  Emly  should  never  be 
without  a  profusion  of  flour-bread. 
And  the  grace  prevails  more  in  the 
south-western  part  of  it ;  for  in  that 


place  it  was  that  he  was  wont  to  be 
well  supplied. 

The  preceding,  however,  is  but 
an  inter-relation. 

*  By  thy  kingship,  by  thy  sove- 
reignty, by  thy  majesty,  grant  me 
a  little  boon  before  I  go,'  said  Mac- 
Conglinny. 

Pichan  was  called  into  the  house 
by  Cathal.  *  That  student,'  said  he^ 
'  is  soliciting  a  boon  of  me.' 

*  Grant  it,'  answered  Pichan. 

'  It  shall  be  given,'  said  Cathal. 

*  But  say  what  it  is  thou  desirest.' 

*  I  will  not,  until  guarantees  are 
furnished  regarding  its  fulfilment.' 

*  They  shidl  be  furnished,'  replied 
Cathal. 

*Thy  princely  word  therein?' 
asked  MacConglinny. 

*  By  my  word,'  answered  he,  *  thou 
shalt  have  it.  Bat  name  the  re- 
quest.' 

'  Here  it  is,'  said  MacConglinny. 

*  I  had  a  conflict  with  the  people  of 
Cork,  when  they  all  gave  me  their 
curse ;  and  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
was  on  thy  account.  And  what  I 
ask  is,  even  that  thou  wouldst  fast 
with  me  this  night  towards  God, 
since  thou  art  an  original  brother, 
to  save  me  from  the  malediction  of 
the  people  of  Cork.' 

*  Ask  not  that,  son  of  learning,' 
replied  Cathal.  *  Thou  shalt  have  a 
cow  out  of  every  shed  in  Munster, 
and  an  ounce  of  silver  for  every  inha- 
bitant, together  with  a  garment  for 
every  church,  to  be  levied  bjr  a 
steward ;  and  thou  thyself  shalt  &ast 
in  my  company  whilst  he  is  engaged 
in  exacting  the  dues.'  *  And  by  my 
oath,'  added  Cathal,  '  1  had  rather 
thou  shouldst  have  all  there  is  from 
the  west  to  the  east  of  Munster,  and 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  than 
that  I  should  remain  one  night 
without  food.' 

'And  by  my  oath,'  answered 
MacConglinny,  *  since  thy  princely 


**  Hiifl  exemption  of  the  eler^  of  Ireland  from  military  service  is  ascribed  in  other 
antliorities  to  Aedh  Ordnidhe,  King  of  Irdand  circa  a.d.  8oo.  See  Annala  of  UUicTt 
ad  an.  803. 
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troth  has  passed  regarding  it,  and 
as  it  is  not  lawM  for  a  kine  of 
Cashel  to  yiolate  his  promise,  if  all 
that  there  is  in  Mogh-Nnadha's 
Half  (of  Ireland)  were  g^yen  to  me, 
I  wocdd  not  acoeiyt  it.' 

*  Good  reason  nave  I,  thou  arch- 
warrior  and  Idng-herOy  why  I  should 
not  accept  <xmditions  fix>nL  thee/ 
said  MacGonglinny ;  *  for  my  own 
treasore  is  omy  in  Heaven ;  not  in 
the  world,  nor  in  wisdom,  nor  in 
knowledge.  And  not  alone  that — 
for '  heavier  is  each  later  evil — bat 
I  shall  go  to  endless,  limitless  per- 
ditlon,  unless  then  savest  me  -from 
ihe  maledioti<mofthepeopleof  Cork.' 

'It  shall  be  granted  to  thee/ 
said  Cathal;  'and  there  has  ilot 
been  given  before,  nor  shall  there 
be  g^ren  hereafter  to  the  front  of 
doom,  a  thing  more  disagi^eeable 
to  ns  than  that.' 

Cathal  &sted  with  him  that  nijght, 
and  all  that  were  there  &sted  also. 
And  the  stndent  &ced  a  beam  be^ 
side  the  door-post,  and  dosed  the 
houses 

As  the  student  wlktched  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  np  rose  Pichan, 
sonofMalfind^. 

•  ^Why  does  Pichan  rise  at  this 
hour?'  asked  MaeConglinny« 

'  To  prepare  food  &t  these  hosts,' 
answei^  Pichan;  *  and 'twiere better 
for  ns  that  it  had  been  ready  since 
yesterday.'  '^ 

*Not  so,  truly,'  said  Mat>Oon. 
fflinny.  •' We  fasted  last  night. '  a%e 
first  thing  we  should  have  to^morw 
itow  is  preaching.  Therefore  let  all 
wait  until  mommg.' 

Few  or  many  as  they  were,  not 
one  of  them  went  in  or  ouiuiktil  the 
t^Oectf  rising  on  the  monoW,  wheii 
MaoConfflin]^  himself  ffot  up  and 
0|)ened  we  house.  He  i£en  Wadied 
his  hands,  brought  his  book-satchd 
fmto^him,  took  out  his  Psalter,  dnd 
<!!Oi&menoed  preadnng  to  the  hosts. 
And  historians,  and  seniors,  and  the 
books  of  Cork  declare,  that  there 
was  no  person  of  either  high  or  low 
degree  present,  who  did  not  shed 


three  showers  of  tears  whilst  iiste 
ing  to  the  student's  preaching. 

When  the  sermon  wba  conclude 
prayers  were  offered  for  the  kin 
that  he  might  have  lengtii  of  lifo,  ai 
that  the  prosperity  of  Munstermi^ 
exist  during  his  reign.  Prayers  we 
also  offBred  up  for  the  teiritorie 
and  for  the  tribes,  and  for  the  who 
province,  as  is  usual  afber  sermoxu 

'  Well,'  asked  MacConghnn; 
'how  art  thou  to-day  ?' 

'  By  my  ttoth,'  answered  CaJ&s 
'  I  never  was  worse,  and  never  gha 
be  until  doom.' 

'Very  natural  it  is  that  ^ 
shouldst  be  ill,'  said  MacConffliimj 
'  with  a  demon  destroying  and  mil 
iuff  thee  during  the  space  of  dure 
hfiSf-yeers ;  and  thou  didst,  not  &i 
a  day  or  night  on  thy  own  aceoimi 
though  thou  didst  for  the  sake  of 
poor,  wretched,  miserable  perso] 
like  me.' 

'What  is  the  use  of  all  this? 
asked  Cathal. 

'  This,' said  MacCoiiglinny.  'SioO 
thou  thyself  didst  fiist  with  me  In 
night,  we  wiU  all  fost  this  nigh^ 
the  number  tiiat  we  are ;  mA  d 
thou  also  fost,  that  thou  msytf 
obtain  some  succour  from  Ood.' 

*  Speak  not  so,  son  of  leanings 
replied  Cathal;  'for  l^iough  thi 
fiwt  trial  was  severe,  seven  tima 
harcter  is  the  second.' 

*  Say  not  that,'  observed  M«^ 
Conghnny,  *  but  act  with  fortitttde.' 
'  Oathid&sted  that  night,  togetba 
witti  his  host,  until  the  end  of  th 
n^ht. 

ifaoGonglinny  arose  early^ 

*  Pichan  not  asleep  P '  asked  !»• 

*  Thou  speakest  truly,*  answww 
Pichan,  *  for  if  Cathal  were  to  Wj 
main  as  he  is  untQ  the  frootr^ 
doom,  I  would  not  sleep,  wooM  nw 
eat,  would  not  laugh  or  smile.' 

'Get  up,'  said  MacOongliw^J 
and  he  called  for  oily  old  bacon,  tn^ 
fet  beef;  and  foil  flesh  of  ^"'"^ 
and  honey  in  the  combs,  and  I 
sali  on  a  splendid  tray  of  ] 
whitesilver,  along  with  foori 
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sirai^kt^hite  hazel  spits  to  snstain 
the  joints.  The  yiands  which  he 
aieiiiioiied  were  procured  for  him ; 
mnd  he  ^zed  hnge,  immense  piles 
on  ^e  spats.  Tl^  pnttmg  a  Unen 
apron  abcmt  him,  azid  ]>Iaoinff  a  white 
Imrai  csp  on  the  summit  of  his  head- 
tepvhelig^rteda&irfom^-ridgedyfbnr- 
apertnred,  fbur-eleft  fire,  of  fnme- 
lees,  smokdess,  sparkless  ash.  He 
stock  a  spit  in  front  of  each  division ; 
and  qiiicker  than  a  maiden  abotit  a 
young  cal^  or  than  a  £ftwn,  or  a 
swallorw,  or  a  oold  sprint  wind  in 
the  flaoik  of  March,  were  his  move- 
moitB  about  the  spits  and  fires,  as 
ha  tabbed  the  honey  and  salt  into 
ea^  pUe  in  order.  And,  notwith- 
stenmig  ^e  nze  of  the  piles  thait 
were  before  the  fires,  there  dropped 
not  to  the  ground  ont  of  these  fonlr 
piles  as  much  as  would  drown  a 
candtowick ;  but  what  there  was  of 
essence  in  them  went  into  their  very 
centre^ 

It  had  been  endained  to  Piohan 
that  tiie  reason  why  the  scholar  had 
oome-WastosaiveCathal.  And  when 
tiK  pdei^  'Were  ready,  then  it  was 
that  KaeCon^rlinny  cried  out; '  Give 


I  wanted  with  them  V 
adoed  Piehan*  (Now  that  was  a 
*yfatiOB>  beyond  oonsdenee '  ^  f or 
Imn,  since  the  purpose  had  been  ex- 
plained to  him  b^ore;  and  hence 
the  old  saying  '  a  question  beyond 
conscience.') 

Bopes  and  cords  were  supplied  to 
MacGongHnny ;  and  they  that  were 
strongest  of  uie  company  laid  their 
hands  upon  Cathal,  who  was  tied  in 
this  manner  to  the  side  of  the 
palace;  after  which,  MacOonglinny 
was  a  long  time  ^ngk^ed  in  securing 
the  ropes  with  hooks  and  staples. 
When  this  duiy  was  ended,  he  came 
ia(hia  four  spits  eleyated  beside  him, 
and  his  white,  wide-spread  gannent 
hf^wgiTig  behind,  its  two  en<u  being 


round  his  nedc),  to  the  place  wheM 
Cathal  was,  and  he  stuck  the  spits 
in  the  bed  before  Cathal,  and  sat 
himsdf  down  in  his  seat,  with  his 
two  legs  crossed.  Then  taking  his 
knife  out  of  his  girdle,  he  cut  a 
piece  off  the  pile  that  was  nearest 
to  him  and  dipped  it  in  the  honey 
that  was  on  the  aforesaid  tray. 

*•  Here's  the  first  for  male  honey,' 
said  MacConglinny,  putting  the 
piece  into  hisownmouth.  (And  firom , 
that  day  to  this  the  proverb  has 
been  followed.)  '^  He  cut'a  morsel 
off  another  pile,  and,  dipping  it  in 
the  honey,  put  it  past  C^thal's 
mouth  into  his  own. 

'  Give  us  the  food,  son  of  learn- 
ing !'  exclaimed  CathaL 

*  I  diall  do  so,'  answered  Mac- 
Conglinny, who  cut  another  piece 
off  thenearest  pile,  and,  dipping  it 
as  before,  put  it  past  Cathal's  mouth 
int6  his  own.' 

'  How  long  wilt  pursue  that  prac- 
tice P' asked  Caihal. 

*  Henceforwards,'  answered  Mac- 
Conglinny;' *for  indeed,  thou  hast 
hitherto  consumed  such  a  qutotity 
of  suecessiYe,  various  firagments, 
that  I  shall  eat  the  little  that  is  here 
myself,  and  this  will  be  **  food  ftom 
mouth"  to  thee.'  (And  that  has 
been  a  proverb  since.)  ^ 

Cathal  theveupcm  roared  and 
bawled,  and  commanded  the  killing 
of  the  schdar.  But  this  was  not 
done  for  him. 

'  Good,  O  Cathal,'  said  MacCon- 
glinny ;  '  a  vision  has  appeai^  to 
me,  and  I  have  heard  that  thou  art 
ezceileiit  at  resolving  a  vision." 

*•  By  my  Cod  of  Judsment ! '  ex- 
dainied  Cathal, '  thotaigh  I  were  able 
to  resolve  the  visions  of  themen  of 
earth,  I  would  not  resolve  thine.' 

*  I  vow  to'  thee,'  said  MacCon- 
glinny, •*  even  though  thou  shouldst 
not  resolve  it,  the  vision  shfidl  be 
relajbed  in  thy  presence.'    He  began 


*  The  Irish  i«  iarfaide  dor  cvbah,  irhich  might  be  translated  'a  snperflaouB  qaestioQ.' 
s^'The  protert)  mikomoh  drmilfiMkd  <»  it  not  iniise  si  the  ^roscnl  day.  '   '' 

"  TtoB  piorerb  also  is  no  longer  nsed.    The  Irish  is  biad  o  b€6ht. 
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liis  yision ;  and  the  way  he  related 
it  was,  whilst  engaged  in  putting 
twa  or  three  morsels  at  a  time  past 
Cathal's  month  into  his  own : 

A  Tisioii  I  perceived  last  night, 
CK)ing  on  a  trip  with  two  or  three : 
I  saw  a  fair  white  house,  all  foil, 
In  which  there  was  great  store  of  food. 

I  saw  a  lake  of  pure  new  milk. 
On  the  surface  of  a  fair  plain : 
I  saw  the  well-constructed  house 
Which  had  been  thatched  with  batter. 

When  I  had  gone  around  the  house 
To  observe  its  arrangement, 
I  saw  that  fresh-boiled  sausages 
Were  the  pins  that  secured  the  thatch. 

Its  two  door-posts  were  of  soft  custard, 

Its  walls  of  curds  and  butter, 

Its  couches  of  odorous  lard, 

Its  many  shields  of  tender  tanach,  ^ 

Under  the  clasps  of  those  shields 
Were  men  of  soft,  sweet,  luscious  cheese : 
Men  who  knew  not  Ghiedil— wounding, 
Eadi  of  whom  bore  a  dart  of  old  butter. 

A  large  cauldron  full  of  herbs  was  there, 
(Methought  I  dared  a  contest  with  it) ; 
Bdled,  leafy,  brown-white  brassica. 
And  a  vessel  filled  quite  full  with  milk. 

The  bacon  house  had  two  score  rafters. 
With  wattling  of  clan-sustaining  tripe; 
Of  all  viands  agreeable  to  man, 
Hethought  the  whole  was  gathered  there. 

And  he  also  said  : 

I  saw  a  vision  last  night ; 

Twas  a  fair  bondage ; 
Twas  wondrous  luck,  when  to  me 
appeared 

The  sovereignty  of  Ireland 

I  saw  a  tree-topped  fortress. 

Whose  wall  was  bacon, 
With  a  rampart  round  it 

Of  fruitful  tanach. 

Of  the  flesh  of  pigs  were  made 

Its  smooth  bed-frames ; 
Splendid  its  beams ;  and  its  pillars 

Were  excellent — unctuous. 

Noble  the  vision  that  appeared  to  me 

By  my  fireside : 
A  chess-board  there  was,  with  its  men 

Bright— speckled,  pointed 

M^  Ch>d  bless  my  utterances 

with  fame  unceasing. 
And  when  I  go  to  heaven's  mount. 

May  brightness  be  shed  round  me  I 


The  beginning  of  the  fable  down 
here  henceforth. 

Thongh  grievous  to  Gathalwas 
the  pain  of  being  two  days  and  a 
night  without  food,  much  greater 
was  the  agon^  of  listening  to  the 
enumeration  in  his  presence  of  the 
various  choice,  savoury  viands,  and 
none  of  them  for  him  ! 

-After  this,  MacGonglinny  began 
the  Fable. 

"  *As  I  lay  last  night,'  said  he,  *in 
my  soft,  well-shaped  bed,  with  its 
^ded  posts,  with  its  bronze  rails,  I 
heard  something,  to  wit,  a  voice  di* 
rected  towards  me ;  but  I  answered 
it  not,  because  of  the  comfort  of  my 
bed,  the  sedateness  of  my  body,  and 
theheavinessof  myslumber.  Where- 
upon the  voice  again  said,  "Beware, 
beware,  MacGonglinny,  that  heocliail 
ruins  thee  not "  (that  is,  "  take  care 
that  thy  mouth  does  not  destroy 
thee"). 

*  At  early  mom  on  the  morrow  I 
proceeded  to  the  well  to  wash  my 
hands,  when  I  saw  a  mighty  ap- 
parition approaching  me;  "  Gk)od, 
then,"  said  he  to  me.  **  Good,  in- 
deed,"  said  I  to  him.  "  Know, 
wretch,"  said  the  apparition,  *'  that 
it  was  I  who  gave  thee  warning  last 
niffht,  lest  mouth-desire  should 
rum  thee.    But,  verily,  'twas  like 

Giving  warning  to  a  miserable, 

Mocking  a  bcg^arman. 

Deriving  a  stone  from  a  tree, 

Whispering  to  the  dea^ 

Oppressing  the  sorrowed. 

Hiding  a  charm. 

Putting  a  withe  about  sand, 

Striking  an  oak  with  fists. 

Sucking  honey  from  roots  of  yew. 

Seeking  butter  in  a  dog's  kennel, 

Eating  in  a  pepper-box. 

Asking  wool  of  a  goat, 

Shootins  an  arrow  at  a  pillar-stone, 

Frerenting  a  mare  from  peditating. 

Restraining  a  loose  woman  from  lust. 

Placing  water  on  the  bottom  of  a  nere, 

Favouring  a  mad  dog, 

Throwing  salt  upon  rushes, 

Dowry  after  wedlock, 

A  secret  to  a  loose  woman. 


**  A  name,  not  used  at  present,  tor  some  kind  of  food.    The  word  is  derived  horn  the 
ad|].  tana,  *  thin.' 
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£j^)eet]ng  sense  in  a  fool, 
A^gpandisement  of  slaves, 
Oirinff  ale  to  the  ynlgar, 
Contending  with  a  king, 
A  headless  body, 
A  bodyless  head, 
A  nun  as  bell-ringer, 
A  laic  in  a  bishop's  chair, 
A  country  without  a  king, 
Rowing  a  ship  without  an  oar, 
Putting  corn  in  a  bottomless  basket, 
Placing  milk  upon  a  hide, 
Housekeeping  without  a  woman. 
Exhibiting  judgment  to  sinners, 
Reproof  to  one's  face, 
Lending  without  return, 
Sowing  seed  in  bad  land, 
deposing  for  a  bad  woman, 
Serving  a  bad  lord. 
An  unequal  covenant. 
Uneven  measure. 
Transgressing  judgment. 
Profanation  of  the  Gospel, 
Instructing  Anti-Christ, 

to  instruct  thee,  MacCongliimy,  re- 
garding thy  appetite." 

* "  I  decmre  by  my  God  of  Judg- 
ment," said  I,  "  that  the  reproof  is 
hard  and  severe." 

•"What  is  that?"  asked  the 
apparition. 

*"Not  difficnlt  to  say,"  I  an- 
swered, "for  I  knoi7  not  whence 
thou  comest,  or  whither  thoa  goest, 
nor  who  then  art  thyself,  to  ques- 
tion ihee,  or  describe  thee  again." 

* "  That  is  easily  known,"  said  the 
apparition.  "  I  am  Boranagh,  son 
of  Joyons-Welcome,  from  the  Hill 
of  Bating." 

• "  If  thou  art  he,"  I  replied,  « I 
fiuicy  thou  hast  great  news ;  and 
what  news,  then,  hast  thou  of  food 
and  eating  ?    Hast  any  ?  " 

• "  I  have,  truly,"  said  the  appari- 
tion ;  "  but  if  I  have,  'twould  not  be 
consoling  for  a  friend  afflicted  with 
incapacity  of  eating  to  hear  it." 

* "  Why  so  ?  "  I  enquired. 

*  "Not  hard  to  tell,  indeed,"  said 
the  apparition.  "  Even  thus :  un- 
less he  had  a  capacious,  expansive. 


cornered,  very  long,  fourfold,  four- 
sided  stomach,  five  hands  in  dia- 
meter, in  which*could  be  contained 
the  materials  of  thrice  nine  eatings, 
and  seven  potations  (with  the  drink 
of  nine  in  each),  and  of  seven  chew* 
inffs,  and  nine  consumptions — ^the 
reaction  of  a  himdred  being  in 
each  of  those  eatings,  drinkmgSy 
chewings  and  consumptions  respec- 
tively." 

* "  Since  I  have  not  that  stomach," 
answered  I,  "  give  me  thy  counsel, 
for  thou  hast  made  me  desirous." 

* "  I  will  indeed  give  theecounsel," 
said  the  apparition.  "  Gk>,"  added 
he, "  to  the  Fale^'s  *®  solitude,  where 
thou  wilt  obtam  the  cure  of  thy 
appetite  of  all  kinds  of  food  which 
thy  gluttony  and  thy  heart  can  de- 
sire ;  where  thy  teeth  will  be 
polii^ed  by  the  numerous,  wonder- 
ful, various  viands  before  thee; 
where  thy  appetite  will  be  banished ; 
where  thy  senses  will  be  startled ; 
where  thy  mouth  will  be  gratified 
with  choice  drink,  with  choice  flesh, 
with  eating  and  consuming  every 
species  of  soft,  savoury,  tender- 
sweet  food  acceptable  to  thy  body, 
and  not  injurious  to  thy  soul.  But 
thou  must  ffo  to  the  laleg,  and  to 
shaip-mouuied  Becnat,  daughter  of 
quick-eating  Baatan,  the  Faleg's 
wife. 

' "  The  day  thou  arrivest  at  the 
fort— it  is  on  that  day  his  eating 
pavilion  will  be  elevated  about  him, 
on  its  fair  round  wheat  plains,  with 
the  two  loins,  the  gullet,  and  the 
good  sons  of  food-cauldron,  enve- 
loped in  cloaks  of  frumenly.  It 
will  be  happy  for  thee,  the  day  thou 
shalt  reach  unto  the  fort,  O  Mac- 
Conghnny,"  said  the  apparition; 
"  and  that  will  also  be  the  day  on 
which  the  chieftains  of  the  land  of 
food  will  be  summoned  to  the 
place." 


*  Written  FdtkUaaij  gen.  of  F&tUiaiay  in  the  original.    The  name  is  comp.  of  f&ih 
«Lat.  'vates/  and  liotcr  (e^lained  *medicnfl/  in  Comuu^a  Glossary ^  Stokes's  ea.  p.  113) 
»£ngL  '  leech.'    The  Fdthiiag  was  therefore  a  medical  seer.    In  a  tract  in  the  600k  of 
ImntUr,  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  12th  cent.,  he  is  described  as  having  lived  in  Munster 
His  residence  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Faithleg,  a  place  in  the  co.  Waterford. 
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'  *  *<  And  what  are  their  mmaee  ?  " 
u^ked  MacOonglinny* 

*"  Not  hard  to  tell,"  answered  the 
apparition ;  **  they  Bite  Pur^wor, 
Bonof  Smooth-jnicy-baoon ;  Baker, 
son  of  Dry-com-produce ;  Retainer, 
son  of  Grallet ;  Cook,  son  of  Milker ; 
Beady-handed,  son  of  Leather-bead ; 
and  Lardy-bald-youth,  son  of  Flitch- 
of-old-Baoon." 

* "  And  what,  then,  is  thy  own 
name,  if  it  may  be  asked  P  " 
.    «"  Not  hard  to  tell,"  said  the  ap. 
parition: 

Wheatlet,  son  of  Milklet,  son  of  juicy  Bacoo, 

Is  my  own  name. 
Honeyed  Bntter-roll  is  the  man*«  name 

That  bean  my  wallet. 
Haunch  of  Mutton  is  my  dogfs  name, 

Of  hardy  bound ; 
Lard  my  wife,  who  sweetly  smiles 

0*er  Brassica  top. 
Cheese-cnids,  my  daughter,  traverses  rivers ; 

Bright  is  her  fame. 
Pork  is  my  son,  whose  garment  shines 

Through  the  wide  air. 
I^vour-of-savoxirs  is  the  name 

Of  my  wife's  maid : 
JiComing-early  across  New-milk  Lake 

Went  she. 
Tallow,  my  steed,  is  a  soft  &t  leader. 

That  increases  studs; 
Part  of  whose  load  is  the  saddle  of  cheese 

That's  on  his  back. 
When  a  cheese-chief  is  sent  after  him, 

Bapid  his  course. 
On  his  ribs  are  greasy  trappings. 

Exceeding  all  shapes. 
A  large  band  of  cheese-curds,  beauteous, 
luscious, 

Is  round  his  neck. 
His  halter  and  his  traces  all 

Are  of  fresh  butter. 
His  bridle  with  its  bits  of  fat 

In  every  place. 
Ejgg-horn  is  my  bridle-boy. 

Not  mean  are  these. 
My  pottage  tunic  around  myself 

Everywhere. 
Take  thou  these  that  spells  come  not 

From  uncooked  food. 

*  "  Along  with  those  exquisite, 
prodigious  viands,  thou  shalt  have 
henceforth,  O  MacConglinny,"  said 
the  apparition,  "other  wonderful 
provisions,  to  wit, 

Piles  of  all  palatable  food, 
On  brown-rcd-yellow  dishes ; 
Potations  without  feult. 


Perpetual  joints  of  fattest  beef,  . 
Dehciou^,  savoury  suet, 
And  flitches  thick  of  boar. 

*^  These  thou  shalt  have  hencefbrtb, 
along  with  the  suets,  and  the  cheese* 
curds,"  said  the  apparition. 

* "  I  will  go  truly,"  said  MacCon- 
glinny,  "  but  deliver  gospels  in  my 
behalf." 

* "  They  shall  be  given,"  answered 
the  apparition,  **  to  wit,  gospels  of 
four-cornered  fit  dry  cheese ;  and  my 
own  pater  shall  be  sung  regarding 
thee,  and  neither  want  nor  hunger 
can  visit  the  person  ftn*  whom  it  is 
sung."    And  he  said : 

*  '*  Be  thou  under  the  protection  of 
the  smooth  juicy  bacon,  O  Mac- 
Conglinny,"  said  the  phantom. 

*  "  Be  thou  under  the  protection 
of  the  thick,  yellow-backed  cream,  0 
MaoConglinny,"  said  the  phantom. 

*  "  Be  thou  under  the  protectioii 
of  the  cauldron  full  of  pottage,  0 
MacGongHnny,"  said  the  phantom. 

'  "  Be  thou  under  the  protection 
of  the  pan  full  of  porrii^e,"  0 
MaoConglinny,"  said  the  phantcnn. 

' "  By  my  oath  in  the  presence  of 
ihe  Creator,"  said  MaoConglinny, 
"  I  wcfuld  wish  that  I  conld  reach 
unto  that  fort,  in  order  that  I  might 
consume  my  fill  of  those  old,  long- 
preserved,  delicious  liquors,  and 
of  those  wonderful,  prodigious 
viands." 

*"K  thoulikest  them,"  said  the 
phantom,  "thou  wilt  obtain  them 
bv  going  as  I  tell  thee ;  but  only 
if  Uiou  goest,  thou  must  not  go 
astray." 

'"What  is  that?"  asked  Mao- 
Conglinny. 

*"Not  hard  to  tell,"  replied  the 
phantom.  "  Thou  must  place  thy- 
self under  the  protection  and  guar- 
dianship of  the  mighty,  incompar- 
able  saints,  the  chiefs  of  the  land  of 
food,  that  excess  ruin  thee  not." 

* "  Why,  then,"  asked  MaoCon- 
glinny, "  which  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
land  of  food  are  the  most  powerftil 
protectors  against  the  heavy  waves 
of  excess  ?  "  -     ' 
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*"TIie  soets  and  tbe  choeBe- 
cords,"  replied  ibe  phantom. 

'Thereupon  then  I  adyanced 
qnii^'fiooteidlj,'  said  HacConglinny* 
'to  irard*Cinnfaeladh.  The  wind 
that  came  across  that  coontry — I 
wished  that  it  was  not  past  xne  it 
Bhcmld  go,  but  into  my  month.  No 
wonder,  truly;  for  great  waa  the 
disease,  and  rare  the  cure  that  would 
siioconr  the  aflUction.  I  advanced, 
now  Tehemently,  furiously,  impa- 
tiently, desireftdly,  enviously ;  now 
lightbr,  trippingly,  like  a  fox  ap- 
proaching a  fold,  or  Hke  a  queen's 
paramour,  or  a  royston  crow  to 
carrion,  or  a  wild  ox  going  to  the 
cropping  of  a  field  of  winter-rye 
in  the  month  of  June.  Howbeit,  I 
lifted  my  garment  above  my  knees, 
and  meseemed  that  neither  ^at, 
nor  gad-fly,  nor  wasp,  could  'Ught 
npcm  my  land  limbs,  for  their  speed 
and  celerity,  as  I  went  through 
plains,  woods,  and  wastes  towards 
that  lake  and  fort. 

*  Then  I  perceived  in  the  harbour 
of  the  lake,  before  me,  a  little  open 
boatofbeef^ 

With  its  coating  of  tallow ; 

WitE  it«  planks  of  cnrds ; 

Withitg  prow  of  lard.; 

With  its  poop  of  butter ; 

With  its  ro^ng  pins  of  m^row ; 

With  its  oars  made  of  flitches  of  old  boar. 

*  Comfortable,  truly,  was  the  vessel 
into  which  we  went. 

*  After  that  we  rowed 

Across  the  wide  expanse  of  New-milk  Lake ; 
Across  seas  of  broth ; 
Across  rivers  of  mead  ; 
Across  swelling  boistennus  waves  of  butter- 
milk; 
Across  perpetual  pools  of  dripping; 
Past  woods  of  honey-dew ; 
Across  fountains  of  delicious  waters ; 
Past  islaodp  of  cheese-curds ; 
Past  hard,  polished  rocks  of  tallow ; 
Round  promontories  of  old  curds  ; 
Along  strands  of  dry  tanach ; 

until  we  reached  firm,  level  land, 
between  Buttermount,  and  Milk- 
Wee,,  and  Curd-point,  in  front  of 
the  pass  to  the  country  of  O'-Early- 
eatiig,   before    the    door    of   the 


Faleg's  desert.  Every  oar  we  plied 
in  New-milk-Lake  would  seqd  its 
sand  of  chejese-curds  to  the  sur* 
face./ 

At  this  point  MacConglinny  said, 
in  a  loud  voice,  '  Ho,  ho,  ho ;  i^ere 
are  no  seaa  like  this  that  I  would 
i^ot  face  I ' 

'  Then  the  Faleg  spoke  to  his  people. 
''A  troublesome  guest  appro^EK^es 
you  to-night,  my  friends,''  said 
the  Faleg,  ''  to  wit,  Anier  ]\iacCon- 
gliimy  of  the  Munstermen,  a  sati* 
rical  fellow  of  great  instaiction^ 
amusement,  and  delight.  And  h^ 
must  be  well  served;  for  he  is 
eager,  furious,  vehement^  severa 
impatient;  and  he  is  desireftil,  fond 
of  early  eating;  and  he  is  vora* 
cious,  greedy,  hungry ;  though  gen. 
tie,  inild,  and  frivolous.  And  he 
is  a  man  of  thanksgiving  aiid 
laudation.  No  wonder,  truly;  fojr 
he  can  censure  or  praise  the  nc«rt& 
of  a  well-managed,  meny,  rich^ 
joyous,  mead-circulating  house.'* 
^  *  Splendid,  indeed,  was  the  her- 
mitage in  which  I  then  found  my- 
self,' said  MacConglinny.  'Around 
it  were  seven  score  hundred  walls 
of  old  bacon ;  and  abng  the  top  of 
each  ever-long  wall  was  a  railing 
of  fried,  moum-sharpening,  Uxd  pf 
choice  well-fed  boar,  in  preparation 
for  battle  with  the  tribes  of  Butter- 
lump  and  Cheese  that  w;ere  sta^* 
tioned  on  New-milk  Lake,  warring 
against  the  Faleg.  The  door  was 
of  tallow,  and  on  it  was  a  look  of 
sausage. 

*  I  raised  myself  up,  then,  out  of 
my  boat,'  continued  MacConglinny, 
*to  the  exterior  door  of  the  en^ 
trance  porch  to  the  fortress,  and, 
seizing  a  bulbous  club  of  thick 
pottage  that  lay  directly  on  my 
right  hand  outside  the  porch  door 
of  the  fortress,  I  dealt  a  dIow  at  the 
tallow  dooron  which  was  the  sausage 
lock,  and  drove  it  before  me  along 
the  external  entrance  to  the  for*- 
iaress. 

'When  I  reached  the  large,  splen- 
did, interior  chief  residence  of  the 
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great  fort,  I  fixed  my  ten  pointed, 
purple-bright  nails  in  its  smooth 
old-bacon  door,  which  had  a  lock 
of  cheese,  flnng  it  behind  me,  and 
passed  throngh. 

*Then  I  saw  the  porter.  Fair 
was  the  form  of  the  youth  ;  and  his 
name  was  Bacon-lad,  son  of  Butter- 
lad,  son  of  Lard : 

'  With  his  smooth  sandals  of  old 
bacon  about  his  feet. 

'  With  his  le^ings  of  pan-cakes 
encircling  his  ^b^ns. 

•With  his  tunic  of  pork  about 
him. 

*  With  his  girdle  of  salmon  skin 
around  him. 

*  With  his  cloaklet  of  flummery 
over  him. 

*  With  his  seven  horns  of  butter 
in  his  head  (in  each  horn  of  which 
was  the  produce  of  seven  ridges  of 
pure  leeks). 

'  With  his  seven  epistles  of  cooked 
tripe  about  his  neck. 

*  With  their  seven  lumps  of  boiled 
lard  on  the  point  of  each  epistle  of 
them. 

*  With  his  steed  of  bacon  under 
him. 

*  With  its  four  legs  of  custard. 
'With  its  four  shoes  of  coarse 

oaten  bread  under  it. 

*  With  its  ears  of  curds. 

*  With  its  two  eyes  of  honey  in 
its  head. 

*  With  its  streams  of  old  cream 
€x  dudbus  narihuft. 

*  With  its  pipes  of  bragget  hang- 
ing down  behind. 

*With  its  tail  of  dillisk,  from 
which  seven  handfuls  were  pulled 
every  day. 

'With  its  smooth  saddle  of  lard 
npon  it. 

*With  its  fjBMSO-band  of  heifer- 
meat  around  its  head. 

'With  its  neck-band  of  old- 
wether  suet  around  its  neck. 

'With  its  little  bell  of  beestings 
hanging  from  the  neck-band. 

*  With  its  tongue  of  hard-pressed 
cheese  depending  from  the  bell. 

'With  his  whip  in  the  rider's 


hand:  the  cords  of  which  whip 
were  thirty  white  puddings  of  fiill- 
fat  cows;  (and  the  contents  of  every 
savourv  drop  that  fell  from  the  end 
of  each  of  these  puddings  would, 
with  half  a  cake,  be  enough  for  a 
priest). 

'With  his  sofb-boiled  crozier  of 
hundriah  in  his  grasp,  every  juicy 
drop  that  trickled  from  the  end  of 
which,  when  he  turned  it  down- 
wards, would  contain  the  fuU  of 
seven  vats.' 

' "  Let  the  hermitage  be  opened 
to  us,"  said  MacConglinny. 
'•  *  '*  Come  in,  wretch !  "  answered 
the  doorkeeper. 

'  On  going  in,  then,'  siud  Mac- 
Conglinny, '  I  saw,  on  my  left 
hand,  the  Faleg's  servants. 

'With  their  bare  garments  of 
sabribarra. 

'With  their  tattered  gannenta 
of  egg-fritters. 

'  With  their  shovels  of  dry  bread 
in  theirhands,  tossing  the  greasy  offal 
that  was  on  the  lake-bridge  of  cos- 
tard, which  led  from  the  entrance- 
door  of  the  mansion  to  the  exter- 
nal porch  door  of  the  fortress. 

'I  saw  likewise  the  Faleg,  witb 
his  .two  gloves  of  frdl-£itt  hip-steak 
about  ms  hands,  arranging  tbe 
house,  which  was  hung  all  round 
with  puddings  from  roof  to  floor. 

'Then  I  proceeded  into  the 
kitchen ;  and  there  I  saw  the  F^eg*8 
son. 

'  With  his  fishing-hook  of  lard  in 
his  hand. 

'  With  its  line  made  of  fine  mash 
of  wild  ox,  to  wit,  the  marrow  of  its 
leg,  joined  thereto. 

'  With  its  thirty-man's-hand  rod 
of  puddings  attached  to  the  line; 
and  he  fisl^e  in  a  pool  of  water. 

'  Thus  furnished,  he  would  fish  a 
flitch  of  bacon,  and  a  side  of  beef, 
from  this  lake  of  water  mixed  with 
honey,  on  to  a  bank  of  curds  that 
was  near  him  in  the  kitchen.  And 
in  this  lake  it  is  that  the  Faleg's  son 
was  drowned,  for  whom  was  com- 
posed the  celebrated  elegy: 
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'  '*  The  Son  of  Eoghan  of  great 
fiume,"  Ac. 

'I  returned  afterwards  into  the 
palace.  As  Iplaced  myfootinside  the 
tiueshold,  I  saw  8<nnethmg,  to  wit, 
a  splendid  bed-tick  of  Initter,  on 
which  I  reclined ;  bat  I  sank  down 
in  it  to  the  tips  of  my  two  ears,  so 
that  the  strongest  eight  that  were 
in  the  palace  had  enough  to  do  to 
poll  me  np  to  the  sorla^. 

'  Then  1  was  taken  to  the  place 
where  the  Faleg  himself  was. 

* "  Orate,  orate,"  said  I  to  him. 

*  *'  In  the  name  of  beestings !  *' 
said  he  to  me. 

'  '*  Bad  is  the  weird  expression  of 
thy  yisage,"  said  the  Faleg.  ^*  Alas ! 
itis  the  semblance  of  disease.  Thy 
hands  are  yellow;  thy  lips  dis- 
colonxed.  Thine  eyes  are  ffray. 
Thy  veins  have  relaxed,  and  have 
become  visible  over  thy  forehead, 
and  over  thy  flesh,  and  over  thy 
joints.  Three  females  have  attacked 
thee;  to  wit,  8caroiiy,and  death,  and 
&mine,  with  sharp  beaks  of  hanger. 
An  eye  that  sains  not  has  regarded 
thee.  A  plagae  of  heavy  disease 
has  visited  thee.  No  wonder,  truly ; 
for  thine  is  not  the  vein  of  a  ftill- 
Buidded,  milk-fed  youth,  tended  by 
the  hands  of  a  good  cook.  Thon 
hast  not  the  corselet-masde  of  well- 
noniiahed  blood,  but  that  of  a  youth 
badfy-fostered,  and  an  ill-cultured 
vagabond" 

'"  Very  trae,  indeed,"  said  Mac- 
Conglinny.  ''Great,  therefore,  is 
the  extent  of  my  ailment,  the  rarity 
of  the  core,  and  the  longing  for  the 
remedy." 

• "  Tell  me  thy  disease,  my  man," 
sedd  the  Faleg. 

• « I  will  tell  thee,"  replied  Mac- 
Gonglinny, "  what  it  is  that  torments 
me,    and    makes    me    dispirited, 
inactive,  viz. :— • 
Love  of  good  eheer. 
Hatred  oSf  bad  eheer. 
The  desire  of  early  eating. 
Tbe  ffnawing  of  my  many  fancies. 
The  lore  of  yiands. 
The  eonsninption  of  white  meats. 
Sharp  appetite  and  himger. 
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*  "  The  thirst  and  voracity  which 
I  feel  in  consuming  my  food,  so  that 
what  I  eat  produces  neither  satiely 
nor  substance. 

^ "  Churlishness  and  inhospitality. 

^  *'  Refusal  and  uncharitablenesa 
r^;arding  what  is  my  own,  so  that  I 
am  oppressive  to  myself,  and  am 
dear  to  none. 

<  *'  Famine,  with  its  four-and- 
twenty  distinctions;  and  in  addition 
thereto,  perplexily,  thirst,  anxiety 
to  be  welcomed  before  others  to  aU 
kinds  of  food,  and  the  injurious 
effect  to  me  of  aU  sorts  of  food. 

*  "  My  wish  would  be,  that  the  va- 
rious wonderful  viands  of  the  world 
were  before  my  gorge,  that  I  might 
gratify  my  desires  and  satisfy  my 
ereed.  But,  alas !  great  is  the  mis- 
fortone  to  one  like  me,  who  cannot 
obtain  all  these." 

* "  On  my  word,"  said  the  Fal^, 
*'  the  disease  is  ffnevous.  Woe  to 
him  to  whom  it  has  happened,  and 
not  long  can  he  endure  it !  But  as 
thou  hast  come  to  my  hermitage 
and  fort  on  this  occasion,  thou  shut 
take  home  vdth  thee  an  antidote  to 
cure  thy  disease,  and  shalt  be  for 
ever  healed  therefrom." 

*"What  is  that?"  asked  Mac- 
Conglinny. 

*"Not  hard  to  teU,"  answered 
the  Faleg.  *'  If  thou  goest  home  to- 
night, go  to  the  well  and  wash  thy 
hands.  Eub  tl\y  teeth  with  bram- 
bles; and  comb  every  straight 
rib  of  thy  hair  in    order. 

'arm  thyself  afterwaocb  before  a 
glowing  rod  fire  of  straight  brown 
oak,  or  of  octagonal  ash,  that  grows 
near  a  hill  side  where  litde  spar- 
rows leave  their  droppings. 

On  a  dry  hearth, 

Moderately  high, 

Moderately  low, 

That  its  embers  may  warm  thee^ 

That  its  blaze  may  not  bum  thee. 

That  its  heat  may  not  scorch  thee. 

Let  a  hairy  calf-skin  be  placed  under 
thee  before  the  fire,  at  the  north- 
west corner,  thy  side  resting  exactly 
against  a  fair  white  rail  of  alder. 
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And  let  an  abtive,  white-hatid^, 
sensible)  joyous  woman  wait  upon 
ttiee. 

"Wl^o  shall  be  of  good  repute, 
Ofgooddifloourse, 
Purple-lipped, 
.    Modeet, 
,    ^    r      Eloaueo^ 

"Well-stirped, 
Etch  in  sons, 
'  Bich  in  gamentfl, 

Bich  in  brooehes. 

* "  With  a  Wank  frontlet  between 
the  two  bbrderd  of  h!er  garment, 
thit  sortoW  may  not  come  npon  her. 

• "  With  the  three  *  nttrftee  of  her 
fligniW*  npon  her. 

• "  With  three  dimples  of  love  and 
delight  in  her  countenance. 

""Withont  an  expression  of 
harshness  in  her  forehead. 

*  "Who  Bhall  have 

A  joyous  comely  appearance. 

A  purple  fire-flounced  robe  about  her. 

A  i«d-gold  brooch  in  the  robe. 

A&ir,  broad-ftoe. 

Fair  ^peay  eyes  in  her  head. 

Two  let  blue-black  brows  over  those  eyes. 

Bnddy^  uniform  cheeks. 

Thin  red  lips. 

Clear;  white  teefh  like  peaarls. 

'8^  tender,  white  hands. 

Two  smooth,  snowy  sides. 

beauteous,  shapely  limbs. 

Well-pfoportioned  calves. 

7hin,  white-skinned  feeU  ' 

-Long,  slender  flngert. 

Long,  pointed  nails. 

'  ^  So  that  the  gait  and  movements 
of  the  woman  may  be  graceful  and 
active. 

*  "  So  that  her  mild  conversation 
and  gentle  discourse  may  be  string- 
melodiou€,  chord-sweet. 

' "  Bo  that  there  may  be  neither 
fkult,  nor  stain,  nor  blemish  distin- 
guishable  by  the  sharpest  and  most 
critical  observer,  fh)m  the  summit 
of  her  head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot. 

' "  Let  this  maiden^ive  thee  thrice 
thy  nine  morsels,  O  MacConglinny ; 
each  morsel  of  which  shall  be  bigger 
than  a  heath-poult's  egg.    These 


tuorseb  thou  ntust  put  into  % 
month  with  the  speed  of  li^tningj 
so  that  thine  eyed  shall  re^ve  in 
thy  head  whilst  eaitmg  them. 

^''The  eight  kinds  of  gnid 
ikon  mtist  not  spare,  0  Uadlloni 
glinny,  wheifesoetver  they  are  c^ered 
thee,  to  wit,  rye,  wild-oats,  bears,  ttuu 
d<m*^whea,t,  barley,  jW6acA,»  oats. 
Takeeiffht  <»kes  of  each  of  these,^ 
and  ei^t  condiments  wxBi  every 
cak^  aoid  eight  sauces  with  each 
condiment;  and  let  every  mor^ 
thou  puttest  into  ihj  mouth  be  as 
big  as  a  heron's  egg, 

'  *^  These  thou  shalt  have  heace* 
forth,  O  MacConglinny,  along  iridi 
deUeious  cups  of  cheese  curds, 

-  * "  Wi&fot  pork— the  food  of  the 
hungry. 

*  *'  With  the  food  of  judgment- 
boiled  mntton. 

^"  With  the  rational,  easily-dis* 
cussed  substance  thatsnstains  multi* 
tudes — a  oow's  gullet. 

*  "With  the  noble  drink  of  the 
love-sick — ^mead. 

^ "  With  the  cure  of  chest  diseaw 
*— old  bacon: 

'  **  With  the  desire  of  a  gmel^eet^ 
— «tiJe  curds. 

*"  With  tiie'  ftmcy  of  a  pregnant 
woman^-new  milk. 

^ "  With  a  queen's  mash— carrots. 

* "  Withiiie  deceiver  of  agusst- 
ale. 

' "  With  lenten  sustenance'-'heii'i 
tripe. 

'"Withbrokenpate— freshbutlen 

* "  With  '  hand  upon  all'--baked 
bread. 

*  **  With  household  opulence-^ 
tcmadh. 

•"With  the  bubble-burstmg- 
newaJe. 

*  «*  With  the  prieetVfbncy— |»la. 
table  brassioa. 

•"With  the  treasure  of  an  food 
that  is  purest  and  sweetest — white 
porridge. 


M  The  names  ruadan  and  fidhack  are  now  obsolete ;  nor  is-  it  easy  to  say  b^  what 
i^ames  they  are  at  present  repveeented.  Buadan  shonld  mean  some  yery  red  grain,  and 
fidhaoh  some,  com  grown  among  trees  or  woods,  the  word  fdback  being  deriyed  fromM 
•  arbor.' 
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*  *<  1/inth  the  doablei^looped  ooib^ 
Blieep's  tripe. 

*"With  wall  debits— sides  of 
bacon. 

' "  With  the  restraining  anchor  of 
the  hungry — ^pottage. 

*"With  the  sance  of  excess — 
salt. 

^  *<  With  ihe  fore-door  of  a  fair^ 
fresh  apples. 

'  "With  the  pearls  of  a  household 
-:-hen*8  eggs* 

*  "With  betrayers  of  the  heart — 
nuts." 

'When  he  had  enumerated  to  me 
those  yarions  yiands,  he  ordered  me 
my  drink-drop.  "A  little  mether-let 
iof  thee,  MacConglinnj,  that  shall 
not  be  too  mnch — only  tweniy-fonr 
maa-dranghts,  down  upon  those 
viands, 

*"  Of  yeiy  thick  milk, 

« **0f  milk  not  too  thick. 

' "  Of  milk  of  extended  Sickness. 

*  *^  Of  milk  of  medium  thickness* 
***0f  yoUow  bubbling  milk,  the 

swallowing  of  which  allows  mastica- 
tUm; 

' "  Of  the  milk  that  gurgles  in  msh- 
ilig  down  piast  the  gorge,  so  that 
tiie  first  draught  says  to  the  last 
draught,  *I  yow,  my  friend,  before 
the  Lord,  that  if  you  come  down^ 
TU  goup^  for  oivr  mutual  opposition 
cannot  find  ropm  in  this  lowly 
place.' 

^'^Whateyer  disease  might  seize 
thee  (m  that  score,  MacCk>nglinny, 
'&  I  that  would  cure  thee,  always 
excepting  one  disease,  to  wit,  the 
disease  of  diyines  and  gentlemen — 
the  best  of  all  diseases — th^  disease 
that  is  worth  perpetual  health---the 
flux  itself!"' 

Thus  far  the  yision. 

At  i^e  pleasure  of  l^e  narration, 
and  the  enumeration  of  those  yarious 
nch  yiasids  isx  the  king's  presence, 
the  unlawfiil  monster  that  abode  in 
the  interior  regions  of  Cathal  Mac- 
Fineen  came  forth^  until  it  was 
smacking  its  lips  round  his  head 
eztemalty. 

At  this  moment  the  scholar  was 


within,  haying  a  large  fire  beside 
him.  Each  pHe  of  the  piles  of  food 
was  placed  in  order  before  the  fire, 
and  put  in  succession  to  the  king's 
mouth. 

One  time,  when  a  pile  of  them  was 
presented  to  ih^e  kmg's  mouth,  the 
son  of  malediction  darted  forth, 
fixed  his  two  claws  in  the  pile  which 
was  ^  in  the  student's  hand,  and 
taking  it  with  him  aax)S8  the  hearth^ 
bore  it  under  the  cauldrou  that  was 
oyer  against  the  fire.  The  cauldron 
was  oyertumed  upon  him.  (And 
hence  tiiQ  expression  '  cauldron  of 
gluttony ' — from  the  gluttonous 
i^onster  thaii  abode  in  Uie  throat 
of  Cathal  MacEineen  being  under 
it) 

This  is  not  what  story-tellers  re- 
late, who  say  that  it  waa  into  the 
throat  of  the  priest's  gillie  the 
monster  went,  and  that  the  gillie 
was  drowned  in  the  mill-pond  |of 
Dun-Cain,  opposite  the  residence  of 
Pichan,.son  ot  Maelfinde,  in  Fera- 
F^ne,  3ut  it  is  not  so  in  the  books 
of  Cork,  which  state  that  it  was 
under  the  cauldron  the  monster 
Tfas  placed,  and  undw  it  he  was 
bunied. 

*  Let  us  giye  thanks  to  God  and 
Brigit,'  saidMacConglinny,  placing 
his  right  hand  oyer  his  own  mouth, 
and  his  left  hand  oyer  that  of 
Cathal. 

Bandages  were  then  bound  round 
Gathal's  head,  and  he  was  borne 
out 

'What  is  most  necessary  for  us 
to  do  henceforth  ? '  asked  Pic- 
han. 

'AU  things  are  urgent,'  said 
MacPonglinny.  '  Let  the  hosts  and 
multitudes;  ihe  kings,  queens,  and 
people;  the  herds,  flocks,  and 
stock ;  and  the  entire  gold  and 
silyer  treasure  of  the  establish- 
ment, be  taken  out  beyond  the 
fortress.' 

The  learhed  say,  thai  the  yalue 
of  a  hen's  leg  of  any  kind  of  trea* 
sure  was  not  left  in  the  lai|^,  cen- 
tral, royal  pavilion  of  the  fort,  ex- 
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cept  tbe  canldron  that  was  over  the 
monster's  head. 

The  house  was  then  closed  npon 
it  from  the  ontside ;  and  four  im- 
mense  fires  were  kindled  here  and 
there  in  the  house. 

When  the  house  was  in  a  column 
of  red  flames,  and  in  a  terrible 
conflagration,  the  demon  sprang  up 
to  the  ridge-pole  of  the  palace,  for 
the  fire  could  not  affect  him,  and 
sat  tipon  the  house  that  was  next 
to  it. 

*  Ck)od,  now,  you  men  of  Muns« 
ier,'  said  MacConglinnj ;  *  behold 
your  friend !  Shut  your  mouths, 
that  I  may  speak  with  this  wicked, 
irreverent  monk.' 

'Now,  wretch,'  said  MacCon^ 
glinnv,  '  do  obeisance  unto  us.' 

'That  I  shall,  verily,'  answered 
idle  demon,  '  since  I  caAnot  avoid 
4oing  so ;  for  thou  art  a  man 

With  the  grace  of  God, 

With  abundance  of  knowledge, 

IVith  acntenesB  of  intellect, 

With  the  perfSection  of  humilitj, 

With  the  desire  of  all  ezoellence. 

With  the  grace  of  the  seTen-fold  Spirit 

1  am  a  demon  by  nature,  of  in- 
frangible substance  ;  but  I  will  tell 
ihee  my  history*.  I  have  been  three 
half-years  in  Cathal's  mouth,  ruin- 
ing Munster,  and  Mogh-Ntuidha's 
Half  besides ;  and  if  I  were  to  con- 
tinue three  half-years  more,  I  would 
ruin  all  Ireland.  Were  it  not  for 
the  excellence  of  the  people  of 
great  Cork  of  Munster,  from  whom 
thou  hast  come  to  meet  me. 

And  for  their  wiedom, 

And  their  purity, 

And  their  worthiness, 

And  the  multitude  of  their  biihopB, 

And  of  their  confessors ; 

and  were  it  not  for 

The  dignity  of  voice, 
And  of  wojd. 
And  of  honour, 
And  of  soul, 

of  the  noble,  illustrious  king,  whom 
thou  hast  come  to  save ; 


'And  were  it  not,  moreover^  for 
thy  own 

Nobility, 

And  woorth. 

And  innocence. 

And  wisdom. 

And  extent  of  knowledge. 

And  of  information ; 

it  is  into  thy  own  mouth  I  would 
go,  so  that  thou  wouldst  be  lasbed 
with  whips,  scourges,  and  rods,  all 
through  Ireland,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease that  would  kill  thee  would 
be  hunger.' 

*The  sign  of  the  Divine  Cross 
between  me  and  thee,'  said  Mac- 
Conglinny,  who  lowered  the  Ghw- 
pels  three  times  against  the  demon. 

And  the  demon  said,  'Wero  it 
not  for  the  little  fiiir  one*'  from 
Curragb-Lifiey,  by  my  oath  before 
God,  0  Cathal  MaoFineeii,  I 
would  bear  thy  body  into  the  ear^ 
and  thy  soul  to  h — ^1,  in  a  moment 
this  night.'  After  which  he  flew 
into  air,  along  with  the  people  of 
h — ^1. 

*  What's  to  be  done  now  ?'  asked 
Pichan. 

*Not  hard  to  tell,'  answered 
MacGonglinnv.  'Let  new  milk 
and  fresh  butter  be  oo-boiled 
through  honey,  and  drunk  as  a  new 
drink  by  the  king.' , 

It  was  done  so.  The  full  of  a 
hundred-sufficing  cauldron  of  boiled 
nulk  was  given  as  a  roeoial  drink 
to  the  king,  which  sumcienpy  was 
the  last  great  sufficiency  tbat 
Cathal  consumed  on  account  of  the 
ISn^crcufe, 

A  bed  was  afterwards  prepared 
for  the  king  on  a  tossed-featiier 
mattress ;  andmusicians  and  players 
amused  him  from  noon  until  twi- 
light; and  the  king  lay  in  his 
slumber-rest  of  sleep.  The  chief- 
tains reposed,  along  with  Pichan, 
in  as  delightfol  and  comfortable  a 
manner  as  ever  they  did  before. 

Ghreat  respect  and  honour  had 
they  that  night  fi3r  the  scholar. 


•»  St  Bridget 
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Learned  narrators  say  that  the 
kJDff  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  that  sleep.  Bnt  the  books 
of  Cork  relate  that,  he  only  slept 
from  erening  nntil  rooming. 

The  king  arose  on  the  morrow, 
and  passed  his  hand  oyer  his  flEbce, 
and  not  smaller  than  a  full*fragrant 
wood  apple  was  each  dewy,  pnrple- 
brown  drop  of  perspiration  that 
ezaded  throngh  his  face. 

*  Where  is  MacGonglinny  ? '  asked 
Cathal. 

'  Here  I  am,'  answered  he. 

'  Tell  ns  the  vision  now.* 

*It  shall  be  done,'  said  Mac- 
Gonglinny. 

'Howeyer  long  the  relation  may 
he  to-day,'  said  Uathal,  *  it  will  not 
^pear  long  to  me.  'Tis  not  the 
same  as  yesterday.' 

[MacGonglinny  therenpon  related 
the  yision.l 

Cathal  bestowed  *lnck  and  a 
blessing '  npon  every  one  who  would 
read  it,  and  preserve  it. 

*  Some  benefit  should  be  done  to 
MacGonglinny,'  said  the  chieftains. 

*  It  shall  be  done,'  replied  Cathal. 
*  He  shall  liave  a  cow  out  of  every 
shed  in  Munsterland,  and  an  ounce 
for  every  occupier,  and  a  garment 
for  every  church.  An  article  that 
is  better  than  all  these,  moreover, 
shall  be  given  to  him  (besides  a 
sheep  from  every  house  from  Cam 
to  Cknrk),  to  wit,  Manchin's  cloak* 
let!' 

Then  was  given  to  him  a  cow 
out  of  every  shed,  an  ounce  for 
every  occupier,  a  garment  for  every 
church,  a  gold  ring,  a  British  steed, 
and  a  wmte  sheep  out  of  every 
house  from  Cam  to  Cork.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  riffht  of  intercession 
was  accorded  to  nim  (one-third  be- 
ing reserved  to  the  men  of  Ireland), 


and  it  was  allowed  that  he  should 
always  sit  beside  Cathal.  These 
things  were  all  granted  to  him,  as 
we  have  said. 

Let  this  be  heard  by  every  ear, 
and  delivered  by  every  learned 
tongue,  as  divines,  and  seniors,  and 
historians  have  heard  it;  as  it  is 
read  and  written  in  the  books  of 
Cork ;  as  the  Angel  of  Ood  ordered 
it  for  MacConglmny,  and  as  Mao- 
Conglinny  himself  uttered  it  to 
Cathal  MacFineen,  and  to  the  mesk 
of  Munster  besides.  Nothing  sor^ 
rowful  shall  be  heard  by — ^it  will  be- 
a  year's  protection  to — anyone  who- 
has  heard  it. 

There  are  thirty   chief   virtues 
attending  this  story,  but  a  few  of' 
them  wnl  be  sufficient  for  demom- 
stration. 

The  married  couple  to  whom  it  is 
related  the  first  night,  shall  not  die 
without  an  heir ;  and  shall  not  be 
in  want  of  food  and  raiment. 

No  dead  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
new  house  in  which  it  is  the  first 
story  told.  Neither  shall  it  be  want- 
ing in  food  and  raiment ;  nor  shall 
fire  bum  it 

The  king  to  whom  it  is  narrated 
before  battle  or  conflict  shall  be- 
triumphant. 

On  the  occasion  of  exhibiting  ale,, 
or  of  giving  refection  to  a  prince,, 
or  of  assuming  inheritance  and 
patrimony,  this  story  should  be- 
related.. 

The  reward  of  the  narration  of 
this  story  is,  a  white-speckled,  red- 
eared  cow ;  a  shirt  of  new  linen ;  a 
smooth,  flowing  garment,  with  its 
pin — ^from  a  long  or  queen,  from 
married  couples,  m)m  stewards  and 
lords,  to  tne  person  capable  of 
telling  and  narrating  it  to  thenu 
Finit 
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OF  all  mral  recreations,  Ornitho- 
logy is  the  most  pleasurable. 
The  fisherman  and  the  sportsnuui 
can  only  exercise  their  energies  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year.  In 
the  winter  botemists  are  in  the  same 
predicament  as  frozen-out  gar- 
deners. Ornithology  alone  affords 
continuous  delights  to  its  votaries, 
andy  like  kissing,  is  only  unseason- 
able when  gorse  is  out  of  bloom. 
It  is  impc^sible  for  a  dweller  in  the 
oountry  to  stir  out  of  doors  with- 
out being  greeted  by  the  sight,  or 
«ry,  or  song  of  birds,  if  he  has 
^ears  and  eyes  to  notice  them.  On 
the  blackest  of  wintiy  nights  he 
may  hear  the  many  rustling.wings 
of  migratory  bisds  overhead,  or 
the  mournful  wail  of  the  plover 
'^mily,  as  some  of  its  members  pass 
iK>  their  inland  feeding-grounds,  or 
return  to  the  wide  pastures  by  ihe 
4iea-side.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
more  '  eerie '  sounds  in  Nature  than 
these  nocturnal  cries  of  birds, 
which  figure  lai^elv  as  the  yelpings 
of  *  wish  hounds,'  &c.,  in  the  popu- 
lar superstitions  of  all  the  northern 
, nations;  just  as  her  most  joyous 
JmanifDstations  are  to  be  found  in 
the  matutinal  May  song  of  the 
numerous  species  of  feailiered  life 
then  intent  on  nesting  cares.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  leave  the 
house  to  make  observations  on  bird 
life.  Many  an  invalid  has  amused 
himself  by  watching  the  birds  in 
his  garden  through  the  window, 
and  b^  the  help  of  an  opera-glass 
.aiae  difficulties  of  such  a  pastime 
are  much  lightened.  It  is  true 
that  a  sensible  increase  to  the 
knowledge  of  rare  birds  can  hardl  v 
be  hoped  for  in  this  dilettante  orm- 
thology,  but  many  curious  addi- 
tions to  a  man's  own  stock  of  facts 
respecting  t^e  wonderful  idiosyn- 
crasies and  habits  of  even  our  com- 


mon species  wiU  certainly  result 
from  it^  By  this  indoor  oAlith()- 
logy  we  have  known  the  Bodleisii 
jackdaws  tamed  on  the  fragmentis 
of  breakfast  which  a  collegian  daily 
placed  outside  on  his  window  ledge; 
and  a  lady  informed  us  that,  by 
repeated  experiments  of  the  same 
nature  from  her  window,  which 
opened  upon  a  village  churchyard, 
she  had  ascertained  that  the  jack- 
daw is  the  greediest  of  all  the 
birds  which  frequent  our  dwellings. 
Those  wh6  only  know  the  magpie 
from  ihe  miserable  pert  specimens 
of  them  to  be  found  in  a  cobU^*B 
cage,  or  the  yard  of  a  village  pub- 
lic, would  learn  that  his  nature  has 
a  finer  side,  could  they  see  him 
with  his  mate  (to  whom  he  pays  a 
most  gentlemanly  deference)  in 
perfect  confidence  ^  at  home '  in  a 
Tural  garden.  The  only  inconve- 
nience we  have  found  to  result  fix)m 
making  thj^m  free  of  our  domain 
is,  that  they  often  carry  off  the 
^gg^  of  other  birds  which  were, 
perhaps,  being  anxiously  watched 
in  the  laurels  or  yew-hedge,  iand 
were  far  more  prized.  But  i^^ho 
are  we  to  interfere  with  Nature's 
wise  economies  P 

The  mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow;  the 
sparrow  spear'd  by  the  shrike, 

And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  sit  is  s 
world  of  plunder  and  prey. 

By  the  way,  the  Laureate^  who  is 
usually  so  exact  in  his  observationB 
on  nature,  seems  here  to  have  made 
a  slip.  We  have  heard  the  stock 
stories  of  the  butcher-bird's  krder, 
and  its  thrifty  provision  of  beetles 
and  flies  impaled  on  thorns;  bat 
the  sparrow  is  far  too  large,  to  say 
nothmg  of  his  cunning  and  pug- 
nacity, to  be  ever  found  in  that 
Chamber  of  Horrors. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  orni- 
thologists, andparadozically  enough 
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ihar  infima  t^Moi^s  iaLin  our  eyes 
the  mMunwm  gawuB,  First  in  dig- 
nifcj,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
are  sadi.  men  as  Wilson  and 
Andnbon,  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  aoqnisition  of  new  birds.  With 
knapsack  on  back  and  gun  in  hand, 
thev  pierce  the  tracldess  forests 
of  N<nih  America,  and  haunt  the 
miasmatic  swampsof  tropical  Africa, 
with  eqnal  disdam  of  danger,  think- 
ing themselves  amply  repaid  can 
they  add  a  hitherto  unknown  owl 
or  flamingo  to  the  records  of  tiieir 
sdenee.  Devotedly  attached  to 
this,  the  adventurous  side  o£  ond<n 
thology,  many  men  spend  a  season 
in  some  such  occupation,  even  if 
they  cannot  ofier  their  whole  lives 
to  their  mistress.  Could  they  find 
the  roc's  egg,  tiieir  enthusiasm 
would  not  ol^ect  to  Sindbad's  ad- 
ventures as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary; and  as  for  the  quest  of  the 
Sai^greal,  the  probabilities  of  the 
great  auk  being  found  outside  the 
Arctic  circle  present  a  hx  deeper 
source  of  interest  to  their  minds. 
AU  honour  to  these  mariyrs  of 
sdenee,  who  dare  heat,  and  cold^ 
and  hfiordness,  aiid  even  death  in 
her  service.  Without  their  labours 
there  would  be  nothing  for  their 
theoretical  counterparts,  the  stay^ 
at-home  enthnaiasts,  to  work  upon. 
Classification  and  analogies,  varie-i 
ties  and  abnormal  groups,  all  that 
ahsorhing  terminology  of  the  eager 
ondthologist,  could  have  no  exists 
^ce,  or  would  ,  but  remain  the 
shadowy  forms  of  hypotheses  where^ 
with  an  ornithological  cloud  cuckoo* 
land  might  be  fiUed.  But  the  cases 
«f  rare  dcins  preserved  by  arsenical 
«>ap,  which  are  ccmtinually  being 
^wiMrf^hed  to  our  shores  by  the 
working  omithologpists,  stimulate 
fteir  leainedbut  sedentary  brethren^ 
«&d  enable  the  latter  to  test  the 
^ahieoftheirownprovisionalguesses 
<>u  classification.  Were  it  not  for 
^^^  specimens  the  cabiaets  and 
**»^  of  London  ornithologists 
would  he  very  barren  of  interest. 


And  we  must  do  these  tiiepvetical 
lovers  of  birds  the  justice  to  say^ 
that  if  they  were  not  thus  eo(thu- 
siaatie  in  the  cause  of  their  favourite 
sdenee,  the  public  woiild  know* 
even  less  than  it  does  at  present- 
(witness  the  drawing  of  the  receni 
Small  Birds  Preservation  Act)  ct- 
British  ornithology. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  ad- 
vanced form  of  ornithological  specu^ 
laiaon  than  this,  and  the  students-of 
it  seem  more  visionary  theorists  to 
plain  men  than  even  the  last-onen- 
tioned  class.  To  thems^ves  and 
their  admirers  th^  appear,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  ultia  scientific — 
men  far  in  advance  of  their  own 
time.  It  would  be  invidious  to  men- 
tion names,  but  those  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  this  subject  oan 
without  difficulty  recognise,  the 
type.  Ordinary  men  are  mystified 
when  they  find  these  ornithologists 
appending  such  Unknown  quantities 
to  their  lists  and  specimens  of  birds 
as  i  and  $ .  The  cere,  the  tarsus, 
and  the  speculum,  are  parts  of  birda 
and  plumage  never  long,  abseoi 
from  their  mouths.  They  adopt 
the  newest  nomenclature  of  biroiBt^ 
discarding  the  old-fashioned  auf- 
thorities  of  our  youth,  and  being 
proportionately  delighted  with  mo- 
dem classifications.  The  most  tech^ 
nical  papers  of  the  Ibis^  which  would 
repel  an  ordinary  man,  not  to  say  a 
good  and  skilful  ornithologist^  are  to 
them  a  source  of  the  deepest  plea- 
sure. They  have  a  great  love  for 
multiplying  species  and  detecting 
abnormal  variations  of  plumage,  &c. 
Observations  on  the  habits  and 
migrations  of  our  native  birds  are 
thrown  away  upon  this  class  of  natu- 
ralists. Birds  are  notiiing  to  them 
until  they  can  be  skinned  and  placed 
in  the  cabinet.  Their  liistory  *  in  the 
flesh  '  they  leave  to  inferior  intellects 
thai  will  condescend  to'  the  subject. 
But  to  have  apileof  skins  from  Spits- 
bergen or  Abyssiniais  a  praiseworthy 
ambition ;  while  to  have  discovered 
a  dark-coloured  specimen  of  OvncLm 
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aqtuiHous  (the  oommon  dipper)  and 
to  have  started,  a  theory  that  it  is 
the  Scandinavian  variety  (Oinchu 
meUmogcuter)  is  to  have  earned  a 
title  to  immortality.  White  of  Sel- 
bome,  in  their  eyes,  was  but  a  mis- 
goided  observer,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  robins,  tits,  and  swallows, 
their  ways  and  their  nests,  totally 
neglecting  theories  of  correlation, 
migration,  and  transition  in  bird 
life.  He  is  almost  as  far  removed 
from  the  scientific  man  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  the  pre-historic  cave- 
dwellers  are  from  the  Fellows  of  the 
Eoyal  Society.  The  lower  forms  of 
this  type  are  simply  collectors  of 
rarities.  They  may  be  found  with 
Jerdon's  Birds  of  India  in  their 
hand,  naming  and  arranging  a  case 
of  the  hirondinidfls  from  the  Hima- 
layas. Mr.  Marks  has  given  ns  an 
exact  portrayal  of  one  in  his  Omi- 
thologist  of  this  year's  Academy. 
The  old  man  with  a  stuffed  flamingo 
under  one  arm  and  a  crane  under 
the  other,  while  a  bee-eater,  oriole, 
and  king-fisher  are  in  a  case  at  his 
side,  is  a  type  of  the  highest  theo- 
retical bird -lover  at  his  lowest 
estate.  Ornithology  is  for  him  made 
up  of  specimens. 

The  ideal  ornithologist  whom  we 
reverence  (he  maybe  called  ideal,  for 
how  seldom  is  he  actually  met  in  real 
life  ! )  is  the  man  who  combines  the 
utmost  love  of  birds,  and  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  their  habits,  with  a 
large  fund  of  educated  sympathies 
for  the  beautiful  in  all  its  manifest- 
ations, for  nature,  and  for  man. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed  ; 

And  impulses  of  deeper  liirth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

As  with  Wordsworth  himself,  the 
woods  and  fields,  which  are  the 
haunts  of  the  creatures  he  studies, 
seem  to  him  glorified  with  some- 
thing of  brightness  which  ordi- 
nary eyes  fail  to  perceive ;  but  he 
has  none  of  the  egotism  which  so 
disfigured  that  poet's  character. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  more  aptly 


compared  with  Thoreau.  But  tiie 
American  philosopher- natnialist 
lived  a  life  too  remote  from  human 
sympathies  to  match  the  hearty 
human  affections  of  the  man  who, 
from  loving  birds,  has  found  his 
heart  softened  and  enlarged  towards 
his  fellow-men.  Instinctively,  White 
of  Selbome  comes  into  the  mind, 
as  the  best  type  of  an  English  orni- 
thologist Who  does  not  know  his 
daily  employments,  as  well  as  if  he 
had  lived  with  him,  from  his  in- 
imitable History  ?  We  see  him  in 
the  cool  of  the  summer  evening 
walking  to  the  Hanger  to  test  the 
echo  on  the  hill*side  beyond,  and 
meanwhile  watching  his  £&voarite 
birds,  the  swifts,  as,  with  many  a 
shrill  cry,  they  describe  wide  circles 
over  his  head ;  or  perhaps  he  rests 
on  a  stile  to  please  himself  with 
the  monotonous  jarring  of  the 
fern  owl,  and  detect  in  what  key 
the  brown  owls  hoot.  Though 
mainly  a  lover  of  birds,  he  has  hia 
eye  on  the  trout  that  leaps  at  the 
first  mayfly  of  the  year,  and  on  the 
water-rat  feeding  off  the  arrow-head 
near  the  bank ;  he  ^  suspects  muchi' 
as  he  muses,  'that  there  may  be  two 
species  of  water-rats.'  Passing  a 
neighbour's  house  he  notices  that  the 
trains  of  his  peacocks  '  appear  byno 
means  to  be  their  tails  ;  those  long 
feathers  growing  not  from  their 
uropygiftm,  but  all  up  their  backs.' 
Then  succeeds  a  kindly  chat  with 
some  gipsies,  from  whom  he  learns 
the  healmg  properties  of  the  hemp- 
nettle;  next  he  philosophises  on  the 
use  of  rushes  for  candle-making  as 
he  passes  a  boggy  spot>  and  deter- 
mines to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Honourable  Daines  Barrington  on 
the  same.  To  this  ensues  a  talk 
with  the  gamekeeper  on  a  honey- 
buzzard  which  has  been  lately  shot, 
and  a  visit  is  paid  to  render  the 
ministrations  or  his  pastoral  office 
to  the  man's  aged  mother.  Return- 
ing he  picks  up  some  bird-nesting 
boys  and  surveys  their  treasures. 
Timothy,  the  fftvourite  tortoise,  is 
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looked  np  ere  nightfall,  and  a  let- 
taoe  brcmght  for  his  supper,  with 
the  reflection  that  ^  it  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  find  that  Providence 
should  bestow  such  a  profusion  of 
days,  such  a  seeming  waste  of  lon- 
gevity, on  a  reptite  that  appears  to 
relish  it  so  little  as  to  squander 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  exist- 
ence in  a  joyless  stupor.'  Then 
the  simple  scholar  may  be  easily 
&ncied  calling  together  his  bachelor 
establishment  for  prayers,  and  going 
off  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  in  order  to 
be  up  with  the  sun  and  note  how 
often  the  flycatcher  brought  food 
to  its  young  in  the  nest  over  the 
verandah  during  an  hour.  It  is 
impossible  to  t^nk  without  secret 
imDpathy,  in  these  busy  times,  of 
the  contented  retired  naturalist 
spending  many  a  day  over  his  hippO' 
hosccB  or  the  nesting  of  the  house- 
martin,  totally  indifferent  mean- 
while to  the  distant  rumble  of 
American  troubles  and  the  revolu- 
tionary atrocities  which  were  con- 
Tnlsing  France  nearer  home.  For 
the  rest  he  probably  fell  in  with 
the  easy  notions  of  tne  last  century 
clergymen  respecting  their  duties. 
Natore  and  the  poets  were  his  un- 
filing solace.  We  possess  a  few  of 
his  autograph  sermons,  abounding 
in  the  religious  saws  and  didactic 
platitudes  of  the  time.  They  are, 
cnrionaly  enough,  written  through- 
out in  £ur  round  hand,  without  an 
erasure  or  sign  of  hurry  from  be- 
ghming  to  end,  proving  thereby  to 
ov  professional  eyes  that  they 
have  been  copied,  and  that  their 
writer,  Fellow  of  Oriel  though  he 
yna,  was  too  lazy  to  undertake  ori- 
giiuJ  composition.  Docketed  too 
on  their  covers  appear  the  dates 
^^  places  where  he  had  preached 
^hem,  and  from  each  having  done 
duty  year  after  year  (with  occa- 
sionally a  rest  of  a  twelvemonth  in- 
tervenmg)  at  Selbome  and  the 
^ighbouring  villages,  it  is  abun- 
^tly  clear  that  he  did  not  take 
tie  trouble  to  copy  out  many  dis- 


courses.   These  little  traits  throw  a 
flood  of  li^ht  upon  the  character  of 
our  typicalomithologist.     Amiable, 
genial,  and  observant,  disliking  in- 
terruption, and  fond   of  scholarly 
leisure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
could  not  rise  above  the  level  of  that 
lukewarm  eighteenth  century  in  the 
higher  duties  of  his  sacred  calling. 
Contrast  White  with  an  American 
who,  with  a  certain  resemblance  to 
him  in  his  love  of  birds  and  out- 
ward nature,  is  yet  totally  dissi- 
milar in  his  mode  of  viewing  them, 
and  in  the  whole  literary  aspect  of 
his  life.     In  a  pleasant  essay  on 
My    Garden    Acquaintancej   James 
B.  Lowell  presents  us  with  a  Trans- 
atlantic type  of  what  we  deem  the 
most  enjoyable  form  of  ornithology. 
He  does  not  greatly  care  to  note 
the  arrivals   or  departures  of  his 
feathered  friends  in  a  register  with 
a  view  to  striking  an  average  and 
establishing  the  exact  day  on  which 
the   advent   of   the  song-sparrow 
may  be  expected;  but  if  he  can  con- 
nect   their    comings    and    goings, 
their  song  and  their  nesting,  with  a 
grotesque  thought  or  with  one  c^ 
his  own  light-hearted  moods,  it  is 
to  him  a  deep  gratification.     Thus 
while  his  readers   make    the    ac- 
quaintance of  the  bobolinks,  cat- 
birds, and  orioles  that  he  watched 
from  his  study  windows,  they  in- 
sensibly find  themselves  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  a   friendly  regard 
for  the  learned  observer  amongst 
his   books,   who   assimilates  every 
phase  of  avine  character,  and  in 
turn  endows  his  pets  with  so  many 
human  likings  and  frailties.     Does 
he  see  a  rose-breasted  grosbeak  busy 
amongst  his  raspberries,  he  hopes 
she  is  *  prospecting  with  a  view  to 
settlement  m  the    warden.'     If  a 
robin  has   swallowed  an  immense 
lob-worm  (which  ihe  American  ro^ 
bins,    being   only   migratory    red- 
breasted  thrushes,  frequently  do), 
he  notices  how  'he  stands  up  in 
honest  self-confidence,  expands  his 
red  waistcoat  with  the  virtuous  air 
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of  a  lobby  member,  and  outfJAces 
you  with  an  eye  that  calmly  chal- 
lenges enqniry — ^  Do  I  look  like  a 
bird  ^b»,t  knows  the  flavonr  of  raw 
vermin  P'  Again  *  the  crow  is  very 
comical  as  a  lover,  and  to  hear  him 
trying  to  soften  his  croak  to  the  pro- 
per Saint-Preux  standard  has  some- 
thing of  the  effect  of  a  Mississippi 
boatman  quoting  Tennyson.  Yet 
there  are  few  thin^  to  my  ear  more 
melodious  than  his  caw  of  a  clear 
winter  morning  as  it  drops  to  you 
filtered  through  five  hundred  fa- 
thoms of  crisp  blue  air.*  There  is 
a  humour  and  sprightly^  bonhommie 
in  all  his  remarks  which  are  missed 
in  Gilbert  White,  though  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more 
genial  ornithologist.  Mr.  Lowell's 
garden  must  be  a  pleasant  place, 
and  we  seem  to  know  its  every  hole 
and  comer,  to  view  the  *  flickers  * 
running  up  and  down  the  dead 
limbs  of  his  elms,  and  to  hear  the 
one  quail  which  inhabited  it  calling 

*  Bob  White !  Bob  White!'  amongst 
the  currant  bushes. 

We  should  have  been  obliged, 
with  the  American  bird-lover,  to 
condone  the  numerous  ofiences  of 
the  cuckoos  against-  the  ehenies, 
and  even  to  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  bullied  by  the  humming-bird 

*  couching  his  long  bill  like  a  lance, 
Ws  throat  sparkling  with  angry  fire,' 
provided  they  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  accept  the  freedom  of 
the  ^rden.  Ere  now  a  pair  of 
irate  missel-thrushes  have  scolded 
ns  on  our  own  lawn  in  the  best 
bird-Billingsgate,  for  venturing 
too  near  their  nest.  Much  is  the 
lover  of  birds  indebted  to  such 
omithologiste  as  White  and  Lowell 
«^men  who  interpret  for  their  less 
sagacious  brethren  the  secrets  of 
bird-Hfe,  their  friendships  and 
animosities,  their  cunning  and  yet 
-their  i^oranoe  of  weadier-wisdom) 
who  hit  off  a  bird's  chaaracter  i&  its 
«ong, '  and  wide  imclasp  the  tables 


of  their  thoughts*  if  they  can  hnt 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  Iseanng  im. 
their  native  haunts.  Ghrifltopher 
Nori^,  with  all  his  keen  delight  in 
birds  and  appreciation  <^  Nature, 
could  never  reach  this  insight.  He 
writes  with  many  a  gush  of 
enthusiasm  indeed  about  '  these 
Minnesingers  of  the  woods,*  and  his 
eagles  soar  into  the  blue  empyrean 
to  heights  where  none  but  a  poet^ 
eye  can  follow  them ;  but  we  mieA 
that  careful  observation  and  fiiitfafiil 
treasuring  of  every  movement  of  a 
bird  which  the  true  omithc^ogisi 
seizes  as  elements  of  its  db^raoter. 
Owls  were  fttvourite  birds  of  the 
Professor's,  but  he  lets  us  into  item 
of  their  secrets.  Their  name  does 
but  act  as  a  &otor  in  a  longc^Ain  of 
poetio  associations.^  *  How  serene^ 
beauti^l  their  noiseless  flij^t;  a 
flake  of  snow  is  not  winnowed 
through  the  air  more  softly-sili^tl 
Gliding  along  the  dark  shadows  of 
a  wood,  how  spiritual  the  motion^ 
how  like  the  tnoughts  of  a  dream!' 
And  then  we  have  ^ihe  long 
quivering  lines  of  lights*  '  tbe 
evening  star,*  *  the  glorious  pheno* 
menon  of  the  double  moon,'  ^titt 
bright  colours  of  ike  woods,'  &c.^ 
all  doubtless  very  beautifiil,  bat 
not  ornithology. 

The  transition  is  very  wide  bt*- 
tween  men  such  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  who  dwell  upon  Hob 
personal  traits,  so  to  speak^  of 
separate  birds,  and  these  who 
busy  themselves  with  the  habiii 
of  whole  species.  These  are  in- 
comparably more  scientific.  Th^ 
work  perseveringly,  but  mostly  in 
very  isolated  situations,  amidit 
neighbours  who.  look  upon  their 
pursuits  as  an  amiaUe  lunacy,  at 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  migra- 
tions, plumage,  peciodioity  of  the 
different  fiunuies  appealing  jotl  our 
shores  in  greater  or  fewer  numbeia^ 
&o.  These  problems  are  the  legitir 
mate  work  of  ornithology.  a»  an 


*  Becreationa,  'Christopher  in  his  Atiaiy.*   l!hiid  Canticle. 
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scienoe.  Few  men  derote 
themselyeB  to  their  consideration 
^exchudyel^,  because  other  depart- 
ments of  nature  ar^  inyolvea  in 
them,  and  becanse,  absorbing  as 
these  stadies  are,  other  enquiries 
of  a  still  more  ei^roBsing  character 
lie  berjfond  theni,  sudh  as  natural 
selection,  variation  of  species,  adapt- 
ability of  life  to  the  conditions 
which  enyiron  it,  and  the  like.  One 
of  the  most  delightfd  coml^nations 
of  tliese  differing  lines  of  observation 
exists  in  the  careful  watcher  of 
nature  and  the  deducer  of  general 
laws,  united  in  the  same  person. 
Obscnrvation  and  theory  with  such 
a  one  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one 
upholding  and  strengUiening  the 
oilier.  Little  is  known  respecting 
the  causes  which  so  often  bring 
our  spring  Visitors  here  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  their  usual 
date,  or  (as  speaking  generally  it 
was  this  year)  a  week  later.  It  is 
quite  a  minor  point  to  settle  what 
lands  our  departing  migratory  birds 
visit;  yet  little  enough  is  known 
even  of  these.  So  very  few  men 
are  competent,  from  natural  powers 
and  opportunity  of  observation,  to 
enter  upon  these  investigations, 
and  so  much  does  the  apparent 
instability  of  conclusions  on  these 
researches  constantly  mar  tiie  best 
conceived  theories,  that  the  pro- 
iRsssors  of  this  kind  of  learning  may 
be  excused  if  th^  smile  at  what  they 
i^egard  the  amiable  weaknesses  of 
amateurs  or  pseudo-ornithologists. 
Wat^ng  a  bird's  habits  and 
•ftwnfHarising  one's  self  with  the 
lathered  races  of  the  copses  or 
garden  grtotly  increased  the  stock 
oiysf%  peculiar  to  country  life ;  but 
much  more  than  this  is  required,  if 
the  observer  be  ambitious  of  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  his  science. 
The  true  ornithologist  draws  saga- 
cious generalisations  from  the  habitcL 
of  individuals,  and  does  not  stop 


short  at  separate  observations.  He 
applies  the  deductive  philosophy  to 
problems  of  plumaee,  migration, 
&c.,  counting  himself  fortunate  if 
he  can  establish  a  new  theory  upon 
a  reasonable  basis,  and  giving  up 
all  hopes  of  merely  adding  a  new 
bird  to  the  British  Fauna,  wfaidi  is 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  ordinary 
ornithologist. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  several 
cheering  signs  have  shown  that  a* 
l»ight  future  awaits  the  study  of 
British  birds.  Conspicuous  amongst 
these  is  the  attempt  of  the  'FidA 
paper  to  secure  uniformity  and 
classification  of  observations  on 
ornithology,  by  issuing  to  the  best 
known  naturalists  of  each  county 
a  blank  Calendar  of  Ornithology, 
wherein  remarks  may  be  entei^, 
month  after  month,  on  the  arrivals 
and  departure/^  of  migratory  birdi^ 
on  changes  of  plumage ;  in  short,  on 
any  of  the  laws  which  obtain  in  the 
varied  history  ofour  birds.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  it  is  intended  that 
these  remarks  shall  be  digested  ihto 
something  that  may  reasonably  be 
deemed  not  ^  short  of  a  perfect 
history  of  British  ornithology  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  As  we 
write  (June),  the  first  summary  has 
been  published ;  but  the  scheme  has 
not  so  far  been  productive  of  the 
results  which  were  anticipated. 
Many  of  the  Calendars  distributed 
were  never  returned ;  and,  of  those 
who  didsend  them  back,  few  had  paid 
the  requisite  attention  to  the  tem- 
perature or  direction  of  the  wind  at 
the  time  of  making  an  observation; 
Still  645  independent  observations 
on  our  chief  migratory  birds  were 
obtained  from  aU  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  bto 
expected  that  the  scheme  could  wt)rk 
better  during  the  first  year  of  its 
trial.  Perseverance  would  gradually 
have  ensured  greater  care  and  a^ 
tention  on  the  part  of  naturalists.^ 


*  We  regret  to  see,  since  these  words  were  written,  that  Mr.  J.  £.  fiarting,  who  managed 
this  seheme,  deems  that  the  general  result  has  not  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  indnce 
hin  to  xeconunend  a  continuance  of  it.  .     ^^^^^^,^> 
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The  best  yonclier,  perhaps,  for  the 
nsefnhiess  of  this  Galendar  is  that  it 
is  a  reprint  of  one  drawn  up  by  Sir 
W.  Jardine.  Another  *  fraitfnl  sign* 
oonsists  in  the  number  of  ornitholo- 
gical histories  of  separate  districts 
or  counties  which  have  lately  been 
published.  Gray,  Stephenson,  Har- 
ting,  and  Cecil  Smith  are  names 
worthy  of  honourable  mention  in 
this  connection,  and  those  who  live 
within  the  provinces  which  have 
thus  been  treated,  owe  the  authors 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Besides 
knowing  what  birds  a  man  may 
expect  m  the  district  where  his 
lot  is  cast,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
aware  what  observations  have  been 
made  on  them,  and  on  what  points 
in  their  economy  science  is  yet  igno- 
rant. But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
sign  of  the  advance  made  within  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  knowledge 
of  British  birds  may  be  seen  in  the 
admirable  edition  of  Yarrell's  Birds^ 
which  Professor  Newton  is  now  is- 
suing, and  which  is  revised  and 
brought  up  to  the  present  level 
of  ornithological  knowledge.  This 
work  is  indispensable  to  all  who 
would  form  a  true  estimate  of  our 
British  species  compared  with  Con- 
tinental birds,  and  who  desire  to 
weigh  all  the  collateral  information 
which  can  be  procured  respecting  a 
bird's  congeners,  and  its  place  in  a 
rational  classification. 

Beverting  to  the  avifaunas  of 
separate  districts,  and  the  evidence 
of  earnest  ornithological  work  which 
they  display,  we  are  tempted  to 
illustrate  our  meaning  by  the  last  of 
these  treatises  which  has  been  pub- 
lished— the  Birds  of  the  Huniber 
District^  Its  author  exhibits  a 
happy  instance  of  that  union  of  the 
speculative  and  observing  fisMmlties 
"miich  we  have  so  greatly  com- 
mended. He  does  not  only  enter  in 
his  note-book  ornithological  memo- 
randa, but  he  endeavours  to  gene- 
ralise from  a  long  course  of  annual 


observations.  Fortunate  also  in 
having  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
tastes  while  pursuing  his  profession, 
Mr.  Cordeaux  is  favourably  situated 
for  seeing  rare  birds,  and  especiallj 
for  observing  the  phenomena  of  mi- 
gration. He  farms  a  large  tract  of 
bnd  abutting  on  ihefyUies  or  grassj 
banks  of  we  Hnmber,  north  of 
Great  Grimsby,  and  thus  is  daily 
enabled  to  watch  the  constant 
changes  which  occur  in  the  visits 
of  wildfowl  to  those  windy  shores. 
Lincolnshire  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  birds,  especially  for 
the  abundance  of  its  water-fowl. 
Camden  enters  at  length  upon  their 
enumeration  ;  while  Drayton  (Poly' 
oliiony  25th  Song),  after  epeakingof 
the  marsh-loving  birds  of  Holland, 
the  southern  district  of  the  county, 
thus  quaintly  touches  upon  those 
most  common  in  Lindsey,  which 
runs  up  to  the  Humber  : 

In  me  is  to  be  seen 
More  than  on  adj  earth,  the  plover,  gnj 

and  green, 
The  corn-land  loving  quail,  the  daintiest  of 

our  bita, 
The  raile  which  seldom  comes  but  upon  rich 

men's  spita ; 
The  puet,  godwit,  stint,  the  palate  that  allure 
The  miser,  and  do  make  a  wasteful  epicure, 
The  knot  that  aUled  was  Canutus'  bird  of 

old; 

The  dotterel  which  we  think  a  very  damty 

dish, 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport  as  man  no 

more  can  wish. 

From  his  time  to  the  celebrated 
jouimey  of  Colonel  Montagu  through 
the  county,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  in  order  to  take  notes  on 
its  ornii^ology,  no  exact  account  of 
the  birds  of  Lincolnshire  had  been 
given  by  any  writer  competent  for 
the  task.  During  that  time  (some 
200  years),  immense  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  physical  features 
of  the  county  by  the  drainage  of 
fens,  and  the  breaking  up  and  re- 
ducing to  cultivation  much  wild 
land.    The  effects  of  these  altera- 


'  Birds  of  the  Humber  Diatrict.    By  John  Coideauz.    London :  Tan  Voorst,  1S73. 
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turns  upon  bird  life  were  traced  bj 
Montam.  Since  his  days,  still  more 
Tital  changes  in  an  ornithological 
point  of  view  haye  been  wronght 
open   the     face    of    Lincolnshire. 
Woods  have  been  largely  cut  down, 
the  extensive  rabbit  warrens  of  the 
Wolds  have  been  transformed  into 
arable  land,  and  high  farming  has 
of  late  years  brought  all  the  hedge- 
rows  to  regulation  height  and  cnt 
down  outlying  trees  in  vast  numbers, 
so  that  bat  little  shelter  and  food 
are  left  in  many  districts  for  wild 
birds.    Drainage,  again,  has  altered 
iiie  climate,  rendering  it  much  drier 
than  formerly.     Thus,  at  all  events 
in  the  north-eastern  division  of  Lin- 
colnshire, the  flocks   of   wild-fowl 
which  every  winter  in  old  times  are 
said  to  have  darkened  the  air  have 
ahnost  vanished,  and  many  inte- 
resting species  which  were  formerly 
sufficiently  common,  are  now  rarely 
seen,  and  then  only  in  very  dimi- 
nished numbers.     At  the  present 
day,  therefore,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  ornithology  of  such  a  district 
required  re- writing.     It  has  been 
the  aim  of  Mr.  Gordeauz  to  bring 
up  the  history  of  the  avifauna  of  his 
•county  to  tlie  level  of  modem  omi* 
ihological  knowledge.    We  hope  to 
point  out  some  interesting  additions 
which  he  has  been  enabled  to  make 
to  the  study  of  his  £eivourite  science. 
Mr.  Cordeaux  has  wisely  revised 
^bat    his    observations    shall    be 
Ibounded  by  any  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion, such  as  a  parish  or  a  circuit  of 
so  many  miles  in  diameter.    '  In  the 
Humbor  District^'  he  says,  'I  in- 
clude the  Humber  from  the  Spurn 
to  its  junction  with  the  Trent  and 
Ouse,    and    the    lands    adjoining; 
namely,  part  of  North   and   ^d 
Iflncomshire   and    Holdemess,     a 
district  enclosed  to  the  north,  the 
west^  and   south    by    the    curved 
sweep  of  the  Wold  Hills.     Its  sea- 
boara  extends  from  Flamborough 
Head  on  tibe  north  to  Skegness  on 
the  lincolnshire  coast  in  the  south. 
This  is  a  well-defined  and  dearly- 


marked  province,  both  geologically 
and  zoologically.'    The  district  is 
entirely  composed  of  drift,  boulder 
clay,  and  post-tertiarv  deposits,  with 
a  Mnge  of  chalk  ana  green  sand  on 
its  western  edge;    while  the  bold 
cliffs    of     Flamborough    and    the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  Humber  are 
strong  inducements  for  migratory 
birds  to  take  refuge  in  its  bounds 
after  their  sea   voyage.      Indeed, 
Flamborough  Head  and  the  Lizard 
District  at  the  other  end  of  England 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation  among 
ornithologists,  as  having  furnished 
a  large  proportion  of  recent  captures 
of  rare  bix^s.     On  analysing  more 
closely  the  physical  features  of  the 
Humber  District,  it  will  be  foimd 
to  consist  for  the  most  part  towards 
the  sea  of  a  flat,  muddy  foreshore, 
more  or  less  broad,  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  waders  and  wild  fowl. 
Then  succeeds  a  strip  of  marsh  land 
laid  out  generally  in  deep  pastures, 
celebrated  amon^  farmers  for  t^eir 
feeding  capabilities ;  or  occasionally 
divided  into  arable  fields  of  a  size 
that  would  astonish  the  dwellers  in 
other  shires.    Fences  are  few,  and 
either  very  low  or  very  lofty,  being 
in    the    latter    case    composed   of 
gnarled  hawthorns  which  seem  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  this  marsh 
land,  as  may  be  better  observed  in 
Holdemess,  where  clumps  of  them 
frequently  diversify  the  vast  and 
dreary  limdscape.     Other  trees  are 
seldom  seen  in  tiiese  melancholy  flats. 
As  the  ground  gradually  rises  to- 
wards t£e  ridge  of  the  Wolds,  vil- 
lages   nestle    amongst    elms,    and 
many  a  flEurm-house  is  set  down  in 
its    extensive  arable  lands.      The 
hedgerow  timber  is  almost  all  cut 
down  here ;  ash  trees  abound  wher« 
ever  they  iBkre  suffered  to  grow,  and 
are    commonlv    known    as    'The 
weeds  of  Lincolnshire.'     HighfiEurm- 
ing  and  constant  persecution  repel 
any  save  the  most  ordinary  birds- 
from  inhabiting  this    zone.       Oc- 
casionaUv  it  has  ffiven  its  contribu- 
tion to  Mr.  Cor&aux*s  Ust  in  the 
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form  of  wearied  birds  driyen  inland 
upon  it  bj  storms,  but  it  may  abnost 
be  left  oat  of  consideration  in  esti- 
mating the  ornithological'  riches  of 
the  province. 

It  is  worth  while  lingering  a 
moment  more  in  the  outer  marge 
of  the  Humber  District  towards  the 
sea.  The  foreshore  is  parted  from 
the  marsh  land  proper  by  a  strong 
embankment  faced  with  stones  and 
mbble,  which  was  constructed  some 
300  years  ago,  and  is  constantly 
overlooked  at  present  and  strength- 
ened at  points  which  raise  any 
apprehensions  of  giving  way.  The 
consequences  of  an  irruption  of  the 
sea  would  be  very  serious,  as  the 
fertile  marsh  lands  beyond  lie  under 
its  level,  and  would  at  once  be  in- 
undated up  to  the  old  Roman 
embankment,  at  least,  which  parts 
them  from  the  rising  grounds  on 
the  slope  of  the  Wolds.  Everywhere 
these  low-lying  lands  are  intersected 
by  broad  and  deep  water-courses 
which  receive  the  drainage  of  the 
meadows  and  conduct  it  to  the 
Humber,  into  whichitpours,  through 
^  dews,'  which  open  and  shut  with 
the  tide.  These  streams  are  edged 
with  the  flowering  rush,  whose 
pink  heads  of  flowers  oontrast  finely 
in  early  summer  with  the  pallid 
sedges  and  purplish-grey  marsh 
grasses  which  hem  them  in.  Many 
a  rare  plant  flourishes  here, — the 
frogbit  with  its  triangular  white 
blooms,  the  water  speedwell,  the 
wiUow-herbs,water.plantains,arrow- 
heads,  dropwort,  and  the  pretiy 
floating  ivy-leaved  crowfoot.  Rarer 
than  all  these,  the  great  hooded 
milfoil  (^Utrimilaria  vulgaris)  raises 
its  yellow  flowers  to  iHie  surf^e 
of  the  ditches  by  means  of  its 
ourions  bladder-uke  appendages^ 
At  extreme  low  water  vestiges  of 
submerged  forests  appear  in  the 
shi^e  of  dark  tree  stumps.  The 
fytties  are  clad  in  glaucous  sea- 
wormwood,  Michaelmas  daisy,  sand- 
wort^ thrift,  and  sea-heath.  Sea- 
lavender,  too,  blossoms  in  dull  blue 


spikes.  A  botanist  might  profitabty 
spend  many  long  days  among  the 
treasures  of  the  district.  Deep 
circular  ponds,  popularly  supposed 
to  be  bottcHuless,  are  starred  abont 
over  this  mfursh  country.  The  water- 
violet  (Holtonia  paiusiris)  waves 
above  them ;  pike  of  fkbulous  pro- 
portions are  said  to  lurk  below,  and 
ducks  resort  to  them  in  great 
numbers  during  severe  winter,  as 
they  never  freeze,  owing  td  their 
depth.  Keen  and  eveh  cold  are  the 
winds  that  rage  over  this  district  in 
winter ;  but  it  is  hard  for  the  orni- 
thologist to  visit  it  at  any  time 
without  finding  many  birds,  and 
seeing  much  that  is  noteworthy  in 
his  science.  During  a  few  summer 
weeks  the  airs  are  balmy  here,  and 
the  skies  large ;  and  few  grander 
sights  can  be  witnessed  in  England 
than  the  sheets  of  golden  com  with 
which  it  is  arrayed  in  autumn. 

We  have  been  particular  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  this  little-known 
district  before  introducing  the 
reader  to  its  birds.  Let  us  now 
visit  it  in  June,  say,  and  we  shall 
find  a  flock  of  the  Larm  ridibund%t9 
dusting  themselves  in  a  ploughed 
field,  and  with  our  telescope  can 
watch  their  graceful  motions  to 
perfection.  The  black-headed  reed 
bunting  sits  on  the  tall  sedges  be- 
fore us.  Swifts  scream  overhead, 
while  their  smaller  kinsmen,  the 
clifl-swallows,  hawk  up  and  do^n 
the  great  drains.  Pipits  sing  at  oar 
side,  sold  latkB  lose  themselves  in 
•the  deep  blue  above.  Occasionallj 
a  partridge  whirrs  np,  or  a  string 
of  rooks  noisily  pass  on  their  way  to 
the  feeding  grounds.  The  air  is  fra- 
grant with  meadow  scents,  and  the 
eye  is  delighted  with  the  rich  blue 
and  pink  mosaic  of  forget-me-nots 
and  campions  9n  every  bank,  while 
the  cotton-grasses  1?ave  their  faixr 
pennons  in  the  gentle  l^eese.  ^A 
goodly  place,  a  goodly  time,'  and 
above  all  a  pleasant  hxmting-groiind 
for  the  lover  of  birds,  you  w3l  say  ; 
but  let  us  see  another  mood  of  i£iff 
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ftTsh  lasid.  It  k  the  middle  of 
November ;  and  a  north-east  wind, 
ladoi  with  the  chill  rigonrs  of  the 
Aictio  Ocean,  tears  the  last  bronzed 
leaves  from  the  heayilv  strainine 
Itawthoms.  Gun  in  band,  and 
'^btly  bnttoned-np  to  resist  the 
Tooring  blasts,  the  ornithologist 
atrires  to  comfort  himself  wiUi 
Kmgsley's  peaan  on  the  east  wind, 
and  doggedly  sets  his  face  for  ihe 
finmber.  Low  piles  of  cloud,  hea- 
yity  charged  wim  rain,  obscure  the 
Yorkdiire  coast ;  the  mud  under  his 
feed  Ids  him  down  over  the  ankles, 
and  then  treacdierouslj  clings  to  his 
shootingboois.  Besides  a  few  shiver- 
ing sheep  and  oxien,  not  a  living 
ihmg  dots  the  interminable  flat, 
Unlesa  astrong  sense  of  duty  and  a 
thorough  delight  in  his  hobby  actu- 
ated iSe  ornithologist,  he  would 
iiisiindtivelj  turn  back  and  seek  the 
fiiendlj  hearth.  As  if  to  reward  his 
pOTSerdhince,  a  huge  black-backed 
gall  lazily  beats  up  the  Humber, 
showing  Kke  the  torn  edge  of  a 
okmd  against  l^e  darkened  distance. 
A  snroe  springs  from  the  drain  at 
his  si^,  but  he  mnst  be  active  in- 
deed vrho  could  bring  it  down  in 
Bucb  a  wind  as  now  blows.  The 
blaok-boaded  bunting,  ihe  mountain 
Hxuiet,  and  Uie  snaw-bunting,  flit 
about  the  pastures,  or  rise  from  the 
reeds  that  skirt  them.  Whimbrel 
and  curlew  scream  overhead  as  they 
are  bonie  by  tn  the  wings  of  the 
hiaet  likd  cannon-balls.  Nearing 
tito  fbreshore  a  couple  of  Boyston 
orowB  fly  up  omningly  just  out  of 
shot  from  the  carcase  of  an  ox  which 
has  probably  been  flung  overboard 
from  a  steamer  passing  up  to  Hull, 
and  been-  drifted  to  tiiese  muddy 
flats.  A  leap  takea  Uie  s{K)rtBman 
over  the  last  ditch,  and  under  shelter 
fbr  the  moment  as  he  climbs  the 
gras^  seabank  he  is  next  instant  al- 
most bkiwn  back,  so  fierce  is  the  eale. 
He  looks  ev«r  some  three  hundred 
vaords  of  oosy  mudbanks^  tenanted 
mr  large  and  varied  flocks  of  waders. 
Himdreida  of  dunlins  flv  up  and 
down  in  parties,  and  wheel  in  sudden 


changes  to  the  right  or  left^  as  if  ac- 
tuate by  one  will.  Dotterel,  sander- 
lins^  and  knot  wade  in  the  surf  and 
pick  up  animalcnte  at  the  edc^e  of  the 
breaking  waves.  The  omiSiologist 
lies  down  on  the  grassy  declivity 
and  examines  them  at  his  leisure 
through  his  binocular.  Five  or  six 
pochards  catch  his  eye,  riding  in  the 
surf  off  a  slieht  promontory.  A 
glance  is  sufficient;  he  crawls  back, 
and  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
bank,  proceeds  some  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  higher  up,  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation,  with  his  gun  cocked. 
And  now  he  cautiouslv  crawls  up 
tho  bank  again,  and  taking  off  his 
cap  without  raising  his  head  from 
the  grass,  ascertains  that  his  quarry, 
is  still  Uiere.  They  are  looking 
round,  however,  and  suspiciously 
closing  together.  No  fear  of  their 
seeing  him :  he  has  once  more  with- 
drawn, and  in  a  stooping  attitude  is 
walkiE^  the  next  fifty  paces,  where 
he  will  be  sure  of  a  shot,  when  all 
at  once  a  pair  of  herring  gulls  over- 
head descry  him,  and,  screaming 
and  flapping  in  the  wind,  betray 
him  to  the  pochards,  which  at  once 
take  flight.  Such  are  some  of  the 
usual  sights  of  this  marsh  land  in 
NovemW.      If  we  add  that   our 

Xrtsman  secures  a  brace  of  grey 
7er  from  a  large  flock  feeding 
on  the  foreshore  by  ihus  stalking 
them,  and  perhaps  a  brace  of  golden 
plover  as  he  returns  home^  varied 
by  a  shot  at  a  mallard  or  teal,  we 
have  given  a  typical  picture  of  a 
day's  excursion  in  what  the  natives 
call  the  '  back  end '  of  the  year. 

Will  our  readers  bear  with  us 
(the  temptation  is  very  strong)  if 
we  describe  the  same  country  ^ 
month  later,  when  the  snow  lies 
deep,  and  that  impressive  silencp 
whidi  always  accompanies  it, ,  is 
intensified  by  the  solitude  of  the 
marsh,  and  the  weird  splendour  of 
a  moonlit  ni^ht  ?  Again  the  sports- 
man, after  hidingin  a  hole  dug  by 
the  side  of  the  Humber,  and  lined 
with  a  little  straw,  till  he  is  chilled 
to  the  boce,  in  ^l,^?^iLte^ltat 
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flome  wild  ducks  would  flj  over  his 
plaoe  of  concealment,  is  seen  breaking 
through  the  glassy  crust  at  every 
step,  as  he  seeks  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  *  blow  wells,'  determined 
to  go  to  the  ducks  as  they  will  not 
come  to  him.    His  servant^  a  grave, 
long-headed  North-countryman,  fol- 
lows his  master,  not  half-liking  the 
errand  on  which  they  are  bound. 
^It's  a  stra-ange  thing,'  he  mur- 
murs, '  that  Measter  can't  be  quiet 
these     here    wintry    nights.'     At 
length  Master  approaches  the  black 
circle  of  water,  ever  unfrozen  in  the 
severest  weather,  with  its  Mnge  of 
dark  poplars,  and  holdinguphishand 
to  impress  caution  on  his  henchman, 
advances  in  a  crouching  position. 
There  is  a  splash  and  a  nutter,  and 
he  gets  a  right  and  left  at  three 
fine  mallards.      Two    are   brought 
down  winged,  and  with  loud  quack- 
ings,  at  once   commence    flapping 
over  the  snow  to  regain  their  ele- 
ment.    The  sportsman  pursues  one 
to  the  other  side  of  the  miniature 
lake ;  while  the  luckless  John,  sink- 
ing to  his  knees  at  every  step  in  the 
snow,  at  length  plunges  up  to  his 
middle  in  the  ditch,  that  carries  off 
the  overflow  of  the  lakelet,  and  is 
tinable  to  extricate  himself,  owing 
to  the  depth  of  snow  on  the  banks. 
His  master  oomes   to  his  aid,  and 
then  the  pair  strike  across  a  meadow 
to  the  Beck,  where  the  moonlight 
lies  on  its  strongly-defined  edges,  in 
that  peculiar  creamy  hue  it  so  often 
assiupes  in  winter.     Here  another 
mallard,  or  perhaps  (owing  to  the 
severe  season)  a  goosander  is  put 
up  and  bagged.  Mr.  Cordeauz  men- 
tions shooting  one  of  these  latter 
birds  at  such  a  place,  which  dis- 
gorged  two    trout,  evidently  only 
just     swallowed,    one     measuring 
seven,  the  other  about  five  inches  in 
length.    After  so  much  exposure  to 
inclement  frosty  weather,  both  mas- 
ter and  man  are  not  sorry  to  find 
themselves  at  home.  Healthy  as  the 
north-east  joomer  of  Lincolnshire  is, 
a  man  must  jpossess  sound  lungs  and 
a  good  constitution  if  he  is  to  enjoy 


ite  iron  climate  during  five  months 
at  least  of  the  twelve. 

Having  thus  described  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  Humber  province,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  ite  historian  has 
traced  the  existence  of  no  less  than 
276  species  of  birds  in  it.    In  his 
recent   Handbook   of  British  Birds 
Mr.  Harting  enumerates  395  species 
of  birds  as  inhabitante  of    Great 
Britain,  so  that  the  proportion  taken 
within  the  Humber  district  is  vexy 
large.     It  may  be  much  reduced, 
however,  by  eliminating  those  birds 
of  which  only  one  or  two  examples 
have  ever  been  taken  in  it.  Thus,  the 
jacamar  (OdUmla  ruficauda)^tt,  native 
of  Gentiul  America,  has  once  been 
shot  near  Gbinsborough.      It  had 
probably  escaped  from  an  aviary. 
Again,  the   Cfaspian  Tern  (Biema 
Gaspia)  has  once  been  shot  on  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  but   beyond 
the  limits  of  Mr.  Cordeaux's  pro- 
vince.     The  Roseate  Tern,  the  Fer. 
ruginous  Duck,  the  Fire-crested  Be- 
guTus  and  others,  on  Mr.  Cordeaux's 
own  confession,  have  never  occurred 
in   his  province,  though  they  are 
included  in  his  listo.  Probably,  240 
species  would  be  a  fsixr  estimate  of 
the  ordinary  winged  inhabitants  of 
the   Humber  District.    Except  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  it  would  not  he 
easy  to  parallel  this  number  of  birds 
in  any  other  English  province.  And 
if  the  Great  Bustard  and  the  Kite 
have  now  died  out  in  Lincolnshire, 
it  is  some  comfort  toite  bird-lovers  to 
be  informed  that  the  numbers  of  the 
Nightingale  which  visit  it  in  spring 
are  largely  increasing.  We  shall  not 
readily  forget  listening,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  the  first  which  came  into  onr 
neighbourhood,  in  the  thickete  sur- 
rounding an  old  quarry,  until  long 
after  midnight ;  and  then,  on  reach- 
ing home,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away  as  the  crow  flies,  throwing 
open  the  window,   and   distinctlv 
hearing    the    sweet    songster  still 
rehearsing  her  sadlythrSling  tale 
of  woe. 

The  great  value  of  the  Birds  of 
the  Humber  appearf^i^  to  arise 
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fipom  the  careful  observations  upon 
the  migratory  birds  of  the  district 
which  it  contains.  The  author  has 
devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  the 
problems  of  bis  science.  He  points 
out  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wagiail,  all  the  migratory  birds 
whidi  visit  this  district  in  antamn 
and  winter,  arrive  from  the  sea  in 
lines  of  flight  varying  from  north  to 
east.  The  wagtail  comes  from  the 
west  or  north-west.  The  spring 
migratory  birds  also  appear  to  come 
frt>m  the  sea,  but  in  the  direction  of 
south-east  to  east.  The  shore  birds 
and  waders  commonly  follow  the 
coast  line,  both  in  their  vernal  and 
autumnal  migrations;  while  the 
sea-birds,  pursuing  the  same  course, 
travel  much  farther  out  to  sea. 
Another  curious  point,  whiph  Mr. 
Cordeanx  pretty  well  establishes,  is 
the  nuraber  of  common  birds  which 
join  oar  native  ones  by  immigration 
in  October.  Mr.  Stevenson  had 
noticed  this  fact  before  in  his  Birds 
of  Nojfolkj  with  respect  to  the 
robin,  many  of  which  arrive  in  the 
autumn  to  swell  the  number  of 
British-bom  birds.  The  abundance 
of  one  species,  golden-crested  wrens, 
for  instance,  one  day,  where  but  few 
could  be  found  for  some  time  before, 
coupled  with  the  bodies  of  these 
fragile  Httle  creatures  being  often 
picked  up  during  October,  around 
the  lanterns  of  Spurn  and  Flam- 
borough  lighthouses,  serves  to  show 
how  well-established  is  this  theory 
of  migration.  Ornithologists  accept 
it  now  as  a  law  with  as  much  readi- 
ness as  they  believe  in  the  migra- 
tion of  the  woodcock.  Mr.  Cor- 
deanx has  enjoyed  rare  facilities  (to 
turn  to  another  part  of  the  subject) 
for  observing  the  relative  decrease 
or  increase  of  many  species,  e,g. 
wagtails,  goldfinches,  &c.,  vrith  the 
style  of  farming.  High  fEurming  cuts 
dawn  all  coverts  and  hedges,  and 
banishes  some  kinds  of  small  birds. 
^g^^n^  it  destroys  thistles,  and  gold- 
finches find  much  of  their  suste- 
nance in  thistle  seeds.     Allowing 
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rambling  hedgerows,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  plenty  of  shade  and 
room  for  quiet  nesting,  leads  to  a 
wonderful  increase  of^  birds  of  many 
different  kinds. 

AmoDgst  tbe  lighter  portion  of 
Mr.  Cordeaux's  book  is  a  curious 
computation  of  the  space  passed 
over  in  a  single  summer's  day  by 
the  swift,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  White  of  Selbome's 
favourite  bird.  They  are  seen  on 
the  wing  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  continue  so  at  the 
least  until  nine  in  the  evening, 
seventeen  hours  of  probably  un- 
interrupted movement.  If  the 
swift's  flight  be  calculated  at  the 
average  rate  of  eighir^miles  per  hour, 
this  gives  the  amazing  distance  of 
1,360  miles  in  a  single  day.  Turn- 
ing to  the  birds  which  more  than 
any  others  are  popularly  identified 
with  Lincolnshire,  the  ruff  and 
I'eeve,  the  life  history  of  this  species,, 
it  appears,  required  writing  aft^sh.. 
Formerly  so  abundant  that  its 
capture  and  feeding  for  the  London- 
market  was  a  regular  trade,  it  is. 
now  only  known  as  a  bird  of  pass-^ 
age,  Hngering  for  a  few  weeks  or 
even  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  old  haunts  during  the  period  of 
its  spring  and  autumn  migrations. 
Though  it  used  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  to  breed  in  the  fens 
round  Boston  and  Spalding,  nests 
are  now  never  found  in  the  Humber 
district.  Like  so  many  other  birds,, 
drainage  and  the  steam  plough  have 
driven  them  from  thei^  old  domains. 
It  is  the  familiar  story  of  the  Red 
Indians  finding  away  before  the  spread 
of  civilisation.  Another  and  more 
common  bird  of  the  district  is  the 
Short-eared  Owl  (Otus  hrachyotus)^ 
which  is  a  winter  migrant,  arriving 
on  the  coast  during  October  and 
November.  Like  the  common  bam 
owl,  it  flies  well  by  day,  and  is  fond 
of  haunting  short  dry  stubble,  long 
grass  and  reeds  on  drain  banks,  &o,y 
whence  it  sallies  out  to  prey  on 
mice.    It  is  an  interesting  animal 
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to  keep  in  confinement,  and  is  often 
flnahed  by  the  partridge  shooter. 
The  woodcockis  another  w^-known 
automnal  migrant,  arriving  on  the 
seaboard  of  the  Homber  District 
about  the  second  week  in  October. 
On  these  birds  landing  they  are 
yerj  £eit  and  in  good  condition,  bat 
mnch  exhausted  with  the  passage 
from  the  Continent.  They  usually 
drop  on  the  first  cliff  which  afibrds 
the  least  shelter,  and  remain  for  the 
day  like  stones,  in  some  cases  so 
tiled  that  they  will  sufft^themselyes 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  hand.  The 
gunners  and  '  long-shore  men  *  are 
on  the  look-out  for  their  arrival,  and 
considerably  thin  their  numbers 
before  they  reach  the  inland  planta- 
tions. Hence  the  scandalous  story 
told  of  a  certain  parson  on  the  coast 
of  Holdemess,  m  whose  ear  the 
clerk  whispered,  just  as  service  had 
commenced,  that  the  '  cocks  '  had 
landed.  *  My  friends, '  he  gave 
notice  at  once,  'there  will  be  no 
sermon  this  morning ;  an  imperative 
c^U  requiring  my  presence  else* 
where.*  Doubtless  he  was  distantly 
connected  with  tiiat  equally  cele- 
brated Cornish  'pastor  to  whom 
tidings  of  a  wreck  were  brought 
as  he  too  was  engaged  reading 
the  service.  Tucking  his  gown  well 
round  him,  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
scended frolh  the  desk,  and  to  have 
observed,  as  he  hastened  to  the  door, 
*  Now,  my  brethren,  let  no  one 
leave  his  seat  for  a  moment ;  we 
must  all  start  &dr ! '  whereupon  he 
opened  the  door,  and  rushed  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  to  the  cove  before 
the  congregation  had  well  recovered 
from  their  surprise. 

Mr.  Cordeauz's  account  of  the 
Gbdwit  (lAmoaOf  rufa)  at  its  meal  by 
the  seaside  is  worth  transcribing  as 
a  specimen  of  an  intelligent  natu- 
ralist's observing  powers.  *With 
the  aid  of  my  telescope,'  he  says, 
*I  have  frequently  watched  their 
manner  of  feeding.  They  advance 
rather  quickly  over  the  flats,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  rapidly  thrust- 
ing their  long  bills  into  the  ooze, 


as  iP  feeling  for  some  conoeakd 
cieatore.  It  is  easy  to  see.  when 
iJiey  are  successfril,  as  instantly 
every  motion  displays  e^ctreme 
energy,  the  bird's  head  itself  being 
half  buried  in  its  eagerness  to  grasp 
and  hold  its  wrigglmg  prey.  Often 
when  the  bill  is  with^ttwn,  I  have 
seen  a  huge  lob-worm,  held  cross- 
ways,  dangling  from  it.  This  re- 
quires some  little  manipulation  be- 
fore it  can  be  swallowed  ;  the  god- 
wit's  head  is  thrown  backwards, 
and  the  mandibles  are  rapidlj 
worked  till  the  worm  becomes 
properly  adjusted,  when  down  it 
goes,  the  neck  perceptibly  swelling 
and  thickening  in  the  descent ;  then 
there  is  a  satisfied  smack  of  t^e 
mandibles,  and  the  search  recom- 
mences.' Tourists  must  often  haye 
wondered  how  the  nestlings  of  tiie 
guillemot  are  conveyed  from  the 
lofty  ledges  at  Speaton  cliffs  and 
elsewhere,  when  flliey  are  hatched. 
The  Flamborough  fishermen  toldtiie 
author  that  when  they  are  fishing 
under  these  cliffs  on  summ^  even- 
ings they  have  often  seen  ibe 
parent  birds  carrying  the  little  ones 
down  on  their  backs  to  the  waves 
below.  That  noble  bird  the  Kite 
{MUmis  ictitvaa)  may  still  be  seen 
in  favoured  localities  in  Soath 
Wales,  but,  if  not  at  present,  before 
many  years  have  elapsed  it  will 
certainly  be  exterminated  in  Eng- 
land. The  last  Lincolnshire  specimen 
was  shot  near  Lincoln  some  twelve 
years  ago.  The  Great  Bustard 
{Otia  tarda)  has  been  extinct  in 
Lincolnshire  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Li  Yorkshire  it 
lingered  till  about  1815,  and  a  dead 
specimen  was  found  floating  in 
Bridlington  Bay  in  November  1364. 
A  careful  record  is  preserved  bj 
Mr.  Cordeaux  of  those  specimens  of 
Pallas's  Sand  Grouse  (Syrrha^tes 
paradoxus)  which  were  shot  in  bis 
district  during  their  curious  appear- 
ance from  the  Tartar  steppes,  in 
May  1863.  Indeed  the  above  are 
merely  samples  of  the  diligence  and 
care  vrijl^^^^igfeo^^  Higto      is 
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compiled.  Naturalists  who  settle 
in  Inncolnsliire,  however  they  may 
justly  complain  of  the  absence  of  a 
county  History,  will  be  thankful  for 
years  to  come  for  this  contribution 
to  the  ornithological  monographs  of 
Great  Britain. 

We  had  intended  to  quote  the 
curious  relation  given  by  Mr.  Cor- 
deaux  of  his  discovering  the  little 
red-necked  Phalarope  (^PhcUaropt^ 
hyperhoreus)  in  a  *  drain,'  near  the 
Humber,  and  its  aquatic  move- 
ments, whUe  he  was  engaged  in 
shooting  plover.  We  must,  how- 
ever, refer  readers  to  this,  and  to 
much  more  notable  bird-lore,  in  the 
book  itself.  Let  no  one  suppose, 
however,  that  it  is  merely  a  manual 
of  anecdotic  ornithology.  It  is 
really  another  proof  with  what 
ardour  omitholoOT  is  now  pursued 
as  a  science.  Besides  the  many 
questions  of  migration,  and  abun- 
dance or  extinction  of  particular 
species,  with  which  modem  orni- 
thologists busy  themselves,  they 
aim.  at  establishing  exact  4aws 
respecting  the  plumage  of  birds. 
Ordinary  observers  have  little  or 
no  idea  what  modifications  of 
plumage  exist  in  the  same  species, 
not  only  in  the  male  and  female, 
but  in  the  same  bird  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Most  persons, 
indeed,  are  aware  that  the  ruff 
and  reeve  are  totally  dissimilar  in 
plumage  ;  and  probably  their  orni- 
thological knowledge  extends  far 
enough  to  inform  them  of  the  fact, 
that  hardly  two  individuals  of  a 
flock  of  ruffs  possess  the  same  tint 
of  feathers.  But  it  is  not  every 
one  who  would  recognise  the  hen- 
harrier and  ringtail  as  being  respec- 
tively but  male  and  female  of  the 
same  species.  Ahd  when  we  look 
to  the  diversities  of  plumage  in 
such  birds  as  the  golden  plover,  or 
the  whole  gull  family,  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  for  the  early 
years  of  their  existence,  few  indeed 
are  the  ornithologists  who  could 
pronounce  authoritatively  on  these 


changes.  It  is  on  such  points  that 
the  ornithologist  of  the  present 
and  future  must  occupy  himself. 
His  science  has  passed  the  anec- 
dotal stage,  so  to  speak,  and  its 
votaries  have  now  to  investigate 
those  deeper  laws  which  underlie 
all  sciences,  and  which  demand  the 
closest  union  of  observing  faculties, 
and  a  philosophic  msposition. 
Herein  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  all 
who  rejoice  in  the  sight  of  rare 
birds,  to  find  an  ornithologist  of 
Mr.  Cordeaux's  experience  making 
so  much  use  of  the  glass  in  pre- 
ference to  the  gun.  Of  course  a 
bird  must  now  and  then  be  shot 
in  the  interests  of  science,  but  words 
can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  indig- 
nant scorn  with  which  every  true 
lover  of  the  country  sees  any  bird 
which  is  in  the  least  degree  out  of 
the  common,  ruthlessly  murdered, 
in  order  that  its  stuffed  (and  most 
often  its  caricatured)  form  may 
grace  the  hall  and  feed  the  mise- 
rable vanity  of  its  captor.  How 
completely  shooting  down  the  more 
conspicuous  varieties  of  birds  alters 
the  face  of  a  district  may  be  seen 
in  the  desert  zone  around  the 
suburbs  of  our  larger  cities,  where 
bird-catchers  and  mechanics,  armed 
with  rusty  fowling-pieces,  are  per- 
petually depopulating  the  groves 
and  hedges.  All  who  have  ever 
reflected  how  much  the  charms  of 
a  country  life  are  indebted  to  the 
song  and  the  presence  of  birds, 
must  wish  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
success  in  his  attempt,  by  legis- 
lating on  the  preservation  of  small 
birds,  to  stop  these  senseless  prac- 
tices. Ornithology  is  one  of  the 
purest,  as  well  as  the  most  absorb- 
ing, of  rural  recreations.  Each  of 
us,  in  his  own  small  way,  is  more 
OP  less  of  a  bird  observer  whenever 
he  can  escape  into  the  fields;  so 
that  little  short  of  national  grati- 
tude will  be  his  who  can  stop  the  de- 
struction of  winged  creatures,  which 
lend  so  much  grace  and  animation  to 
rostio  scenes.         M.Q.;W^^^^^^ 
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PRATER,  MIRACLE,  AND  NATURAL  LAW. 
FROM  A  THEOLOGICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


rB  most  cautions  and  orthodox 
of  theologians  need  not  fear  to 
learn  from  Professor  Tyndall  in  *  the 
art  of  putting  things.'  It  is  in  con- 
fessed  imitation  of  his  essay  on 
Prayer  and  Natural  Law^  that  I  in- 
troduce what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
same  subject,  with  an  incident  out 
of  a  traveller's  experience,  by  way 
of  text. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  I  crossed 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  in  company 
with  two  accomplished  American 
theologians,  one  of  them  a  mission- 
ary on  his  way  to  Mosul.  At  Diar- 
bekr,  on  the  Tigris,  we  were  detained 
for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  the 
rafbsmento  make  up  the  complement 
of  goatskins  on  which  to  take  us 
down  the  river.  Here  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  letter  dated  long 
months  before  at  Shanghai,  in  China, 
which  had  come  by  way  of  New 
York,  announcing  to  our  missionary 
friend  that  his  brother,  in  China, 
was,  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  lying 
dangerously  ill  of  a  typhus  fever  that 
was  approaching  its  crisis.  We 
were  a  devout,  believing  little 
company  of  wayfarers  along  the 
track  of  faithful  Abraham,  and  one 
of  the  first  questions  to  arise  among 
us,  after  the  letter  had  been  read,  was 
this :  Would  it  be  right  to  pray  for 
the  sick  man's  recovery  ?  to  which 
the  theologians  returned  the  obvious 
answer :  Certainlv  not ;  either  he  is 
already  recovered,  or  he  is  dead. 
In  the  first  case,  prayer  is  superflu- 
ous;  in  the  second,  it  is  useless. 
You  would  have  to  ask,  not  for  re- 
covery, but  for  resurrection. 

The  answer  did  not  fully  satisfy 
me  at  the  time,  and  I  have  thought 
it  over  repeatedly  since.  It  seemed  to 


me  to  shut  out  from  the  proper  scope 
of  prayer  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  religious  instinct  most  urgently 
resorte  to  prayer ;  to  exclude  not  only 
all  cases  the  event  of  which  has 
already  taken  place,  but  all  cases 
of  which  the  determining  and  decid- 
ing causes  are  already  fixed,  and  so, 
perhaps,  all  cases  whatever  within 
the  sphere  of  natural  law.  I  stated 
the  case,  the  other  day,  to  a  devout 
lady,  and  she  said  decidedly,  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  'I  shonld 
have  prayed,  any  way.'  This 
answer  sharply  expresses  the  real 
issue  which .  Professor  Tyndall  en- 
deavours to  define,  between  Prayer 
and  Natural  Law. 

He  is  a  bold  writer  who  will  un- 
dertake to  improve  on  Professor 
Tyndall's  illustrations  in  physical 
science.  But  we  meet  him  now  in 
the  ^\d  of  pure  theology,  in  which 
he  has  lately  shown  so  commend- 
able a  desire  to  distinguish  himself. 
And  here  it  is  perhaps  not  presump- 
tuous to  say  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
ground,  to  take  his  position  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  state  his  case 
in  its  full  strength.  He  has  failed 
to  present,  with  the  sharpness  and 
clearness  of  which  it  is  capable,  the 
issue  that  he  has  tried  to  conceive, 
between  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
prayer  and  the  fixity  of  physical 
facte.  His  anecdote,  now  become 
classical,  of  the  muscular  young 
priest  in  Switzerland  climbing 
'to  bless  the  mounteins,'*  brings 
up  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
prayer  for  the  averting  of  an  inun- 
dation— that  the  causes  which  may 
operate  to  produce  the  inundation 
have  already  a  fixed  place   in  a 
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Hne  of  canses  reacliing  back  to  tlie 
beginning  of  things,  so  that  the 
prayer  conld  take  effect  only 
through  an  interruption  of  the 
eonrse  of  natural  law.  And,  inas- 
lauch.  as  every  natural  event  stands 
in  necessary  connection  with  the 
-whole  system  of  natural  law,  there- 
fore all  natural  events  are  outside  of 
the  proper  scope  of  prayer,  unless 
prayer  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  miracles 
such  as  shall  deraoge  the  entire 
order  of  the  universe. 

Now,  the  religious  mind  can  see 
more  than  one  way  of  escape  from 
the  difficulty  suggested  m  this 
story.  First,  there  is  the  hjpothe- 
siB  of  possible  miracle  in  the  natural 
sphere,  involving  whatever  derange- 
ments may  be  necessary  in  the  order 
of  nature,  and  those  derangements 
to  be  corrected  by  infinite  further 
miracles — an  hypothesis  conceivable 
alike  to  religion,  to  philosophy,  and 
to  science,  but  probable  to  none  of 
them.  Then  there  is  the  hypothesis 
of  an  answer  to  prayer  throagh 
the  mediation  of  human  wills,  the 
of   which,    as    Professor 


Tyndall  himself  suggests,'  may 
come  within  the  reasonable  scope 
of  prayer,  and  the  power  of  which 
in  modifying  the  course  of  natural 
causes  (as,  ror  instance,  by  the  appli- 
ances of  science  or  of  engineering 
art)  he,  as  an  apostle  of  applied 
science,  would  be  the  last  to  dis- 
parage. In  the  same  category  is 
the  hypothesis  of  an  answer  to 
prayer  through  the  mediation  of 
voluntary  intelligences  other  than 
human,  acting  upon  the  course  of 
natural  causes  in  a  way  no  more 
supernatural  or  miracnloas  than 
the  action  of  the  human  will — an 
hypothesis  against  which  there  is  no 
scientific  presumption,  and  in  favour 
of  which  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
scientific  evidence.  Finally,  it  de- 
volves on  Professor  Tjmdall  to  show 
reason  why  the  modifying  of  the 


course  of  natural  caases  by  the 
direct  action  of  an  infinite  will  any 
more  involves  a  derangement  of  the 
system  of  nature,  than  when  the 
natural  sequence  is  modified  by  a 
human  or  finite  will.  There  are 
weighty  objections  against  the  hypo- 
thesis of  such  a  Divine  act ;  but  they 
are  theological  objections,  not  scien- 
tific ones. 

Professor  Tyndall's  case  breaks 
down  on  the  instance  of  his  own 
choosing.  The  only  condition  on 
which  *the  blessing  of  the  moun- 
tains *  could  be  proved  to  be  un- 
reasonable is,  that  the  chain  of 
causes  on  which  the  deprecated 
event  depends  should  be  incapable 
of  being  modified  by  voluntary 
action.  So  far  is  Professor  Tyndall 
from  being  able,  as  a  scientific  man, 
to  declare  this  condition  to  be  ftil- 
filled,  that,  as  an  expert  in  dynamics, 
he  would  be  compelled,  in  any  court 
in  Christendom,  to  testify  to  the 
exact  contrary. 

I  propose,  now,  to  take  a  really 
strong  case — the  case  stated  at  the 
head  of  this  article — on  which  to 
try  the  strength  of  the  argument 
against  the  reasonableness  of  prayer. 
It  is  such  a  case  as  occurs  in  the 
experience  of  every  devout  person, 
in  which  the  heart  is  strongly 
moved  to  pray  with  reference  to 
some  matter  that  either  must 
have  been  or  may  have  been  already 
decided — not  potentially  decided,  by 
the  fact  that  tho  chain  of  causes 
which  determine  it  is  already  settled, 
but  actually  decided  and  past,  al- 
though the  decision  of  it  is  not  vet 
known  to  the  petitioner.  What 
prayer  asks  for  in  this  case  is  either 
a  futility,  a  thing  already  accom- 
plished, for  which  asking  is  super-^ 
fluous;  or  an  impossibility — not  a 
relative  impossibility,  of  that  feeble 
sort  sometimes  set  up  by  scientific 
people,  meaning  something  incom- 
patible with  their  notions  of  good 
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order  in  ^  well-conducted  tmiverge ; 
but  one  of  those  formidable  im- 
possibilities ranked  by  theologians 
with  the  mathematical  impossibility^ 
as  being  beyond  the  reach  of  Omni- 
potence itself — an  Historical  Impos- 
sibility. If  prayer,  in  this  case,  is 
a  petition  for  anything  that  needs 
to  be  prayed  for,  it  is  a  petition  that 
God  shall  change  a  past  fact — shall 
make  that  which  has  been  to  have 
not  been. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  case  is 
one  which  may  readily  be  waived 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  prayer.  The  reasons 
against  exclading  it  from  the  domain 
of  prayer  are  like  those  which  apply 
against  excluding  all  cases  which 
come  within  the  sphere  of  physical 
law.  To  rule  this  case  out  would 
bo  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  the 
religious  instinct  in  some  of  its  most 
natural  and  irrepressible  cravings, 
and  to  narrow  the  range  of  prayer 
by  a  huge  reduction.  It  would  lay 
an  interdict,  for  instance,  on  prayer 
for  absent  friends,  especially  the 
absent  sick,  and  for  those  at  sea 
and  in  foreign  lands,  especially  in 
times  of  tempest  or  pestilence.  It 
would  arrest  the  prayers  of  a  nation 
during  the  critical  sickness  of  a 
prince  or  ruler,  except  where  the 
telegraph  wires  actually  came  into 
the  churches.  Under  this  ruling, 
the  earnest  aspirations  or  ejacula- 
tions with  which  one  awaits  the 
details  of  some  grievous  conflagra- 
tion or  shipwreck,  or  with  which, 
in  times  of  sore  anxiety,  one  breaks 
the  seal  of  a  telegraphic  despatch, 
are  futile,  if  not  worse.  The  city 
is  burned,  the  ship  has  foundered, 
and  already  the  saved  (whoever 
they  may  turn  oat  to  be)  have  been 
saved,  and  the  lost  are  lost.  The 
despatch  which  contains  the  news, 
gpod  or  bad,  has  been  telegraphed, 
copied,  delivered,  and  is  lying  sealed 
on  your  table.  What  can  prayer 
do  in  this  case  ?  Or  if  prayer  could 
change  the  letters  and  words  of  the 


telegram,  oould  it  alter  the.  {)8st 
facts  reported  in  it  ?  And  yet,  in 
cases  like  this,  devout  men,  thought- 
frd  and  reasonable  men,  always  have 
prayed  awj  always  will  pray,  evwi 
though  they  perceive  the  paradox 
without  clearly  disceipiing  the  soliir 
tipn  of  it<  To  rule  out  9uch  oases 
from  among  the  St  occa^iaosi  of 
prayer  would  b^  to  make,  void  some 
of  the  holiest  utterance^  of  beUeviog 
hearts^  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
not,  in  its  substance,  unfanuliar 
to  ordinarily ,  well-instrnpted  plaia 
Christian  people.  The  difficulty  in 
the  doctrine  of  prayer  which  aariBea 
froim  the  fixity  of  past  facts  is  not 
substantially  different  from  that 
which  arises  in  thoughtful  minds, 
whether  religions  or  scientific,  from 
the  fiixity  of  future  facts.  The 
farmer  who  neglects  to  sow  his 
field  because  the  crop  is  foreordained, 
is  taught  that  the  ci*op  is  not  more 
foreordained  than  .  the  necessary 
physical  antecedents  of  it.  So,  if  he 
hesitates, .  to  pray  for  the  result -of 
his  husbandry  because  that  result  is 
foreordained,  he  is  assured  that  the 
result  is  not  foreordained  indep^- 
ently  of  its  moral  conditions.  With 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  he  has  con- 
tributed his  part  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  physical  conditions  on 
which  the  crop  depends.  With  his 
prayer,  he  contributes  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  moral  conditions  which 
make  his  success  desirable  in  the 
moral  system.  He  need  not  ask 
Ood  that  the  consecutiveoess  of 
eauseandefleot  in  naturebe  sacrificed 
to  the  object  of  his  prayer ;  a^d,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  ^eed  have  no 
fear  that  the  rigorous  constancy  of 
natural  law  will  ever  override  the 
exigencies  of  the.  Divine  moral 
government  for  evjen  th^  least  of 
God's  children.  Underi^i, infinitely 
i^ise  direfotio^,.  the^e  js  no  daog^ 
tJh^t  the  tiRfo  systemfljt  the  ;pl?yaical 
and  the  moral,  however  close  beside 
eaob  other  they  may  ruB,  or  how- 
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ever  iniricatelj  ihej  may  interlook, 
will  ever  suffer  a  mutual  cession. 
The  ooBsisteiicy  of  each  with  itself 
is  not  more  to  be  presumed  than  the 
ooDsifltency  of  each  with  the  other. 
When  the  rational  believer  recog- 
nises, in  the  blessings  of  outward 
IVovidence  that  come  to  him,  the 
answer  to  his  prayers,  he  does  not 
look  to  see  what  break  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  nature  in  order 
i^t  his  prayer  might  be  accom- 
plished.  He  rather  notes  with  ad- 
miration how,  in  the  uninterrupted 
sequence  of  natural  events,  'all 
things  have  wrought  together  for  his 
good* — *the  most  unlikely  ends,  such 
as  it  had  tasked  the  utmost  efforts  of 
his  faith  to  hope  for,  being  serenely 
wrought  out  by  the  natural  operation 
of  remote  causes,  the  combination  of 
which  no  science  could  have  pre- 
dicted beforehand,  albeit  after  the 
fact  no  science  can  detect  any  trace 
of  violence  or  interference  with  the 
steadfast  order  of  things.  The  event 
which  answered  to  the  prayer  had 
lain  latent  from  of  old  in  the  un- 
developed plan  of  nature,  just  as 
sorely  as  it  had  lain  from  the  begin- 
ning in  the  secrets  of  the  Divine 
foreknowledge.  It  is  no  part  of 
Christian  theology,  but  only  a 
blunder  which  uninstructed  faith 
sometimes  holds  in  common  with 
unbelieving  science,  that  an  answer 
to  prayer  implies  a  miracle,  or  in 
any  sense  an  afterthought  of  God. 
If  the  question  be  sneeringly  asked  : 

When  the  loose  mountain  thunders  from 

on  hi^h, 
Sfaiill  gravitation  cease  if  thou  go  hy  ? 

the  most  child-like  faith  may  freely 
admit  the  negative ;  may  trace  the 
path  of  the  land-slide,  and  see  how 
every  curve  and  angle  of  it  had 
been  determined  by  circumstances 
as  old  as  the  creation.  The  pre- 
Qtpice  down  which  it  shot  with  its 
finrt  velocity,  the  jutting  crag  that 
caught  and  swerved  it  aside,  the 
stretch  of  loose  sand  and  debris  in 


which  it  drove  heavily  with  retarded 
motion,  the  swell  of  land  ihat 
checked  it  at  last,  just  as  it  seemed 
on  the  point  of  overwhelming  the 
good  man's  dwelling — aU  these 
conditions  were  fixed  from  of  old, 
and,  given  these  condi^ns,  any 
other  course  and  termination  of  the 
slide  had  been  a  natural  impossi- 
bility. And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  nay,  all  the  more  on  account 
of  this,  the  intelligent  believer  re- 
cognises in  his  deliverance  the 
tender  mercy  of  a  watchful  Provi- 
dence, and  the  timely  answer  to  his 
prayer  in  time  of  trouble. 

Recurring  now  to  that  crucial  in- 
stance with  which  I  began,  we  shall 
find  that  the  difficulty  involved  in  it 
is  not  substantially  different  from 
that  involved  in  prayer  for  future 
physical  blessings  ;  it  is  only  more 
vivid,  and  more  incapable  of  being- 
evaded.  Itdoesnotneedagreatphilo- 
sopher,  it  is  possible  for  a  childlike 
mind,  to  recognise  that  an  unknown 
fixed  event  in  the  past,  as  well  as  in 
the  future,  may  have  been  fixed  with 
reference  to  its  relations,  not  only  in 
the  physical,  but  also  in  the  moral 
system  ;  so  that  it  is  no  absurdity  to 
believe  that  a  certain  chain  of  invi- 
sible and  imponderable  morbific  in- 
fluences, terminating  in  an  unknowu 
issue  of  life  and  death  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  might  have 
been  adjusted  with  fatherly  refer- 
ence to  what,  six  or  twelve  months 
later,  was  to  be  the  spiritual  atti- 
tude and  act  of  a  heavy-hearted 
missionary  wanderer,  floating  on  a 
goatskin  raft  down  the  Tigris. 

Hear  a  parable.  A  certain  man 
had  two  sons  whom  he  placed  at 
school,  and  promised  them  gifts  at 
Christmas  on  condition  of  their 
writing  to  him  the  week  before  to 
remind  him  of  the  promise.  Soon 
after,  he  removed  his  residence  to 
such  a  distance  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  be 
punctual  to  his  word,  to  start  the 
gifts  on  their  way  before  the  boys' 
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letters  could  reacli  him.  And  be 
said  to  bimself :  '  I  know  just  bow 
it  will  be.  My  elder  son  is  faith- 
ful and  punctual  to  duty.  He  will 
write  as  sure  as  the  time  comes 
round.  It  is  safe  for  me  to  make 
up  and  send  off  the  parcel  long 
enough  in  advance  to  be  delivered 
to  him  promptly  after  he  has  posted 
his  letter,  ^d  as  for  the  other  one, 
I  can  guess  how  it  will  be  with  him. 
He  is  negligent,  indolent ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  he  does  not  really 
trust  in  me.  When  the  day  comes 
ax)und  he  will  have  neglected  to 
write  to  me — forgotten  it  perhaps. 
It  would  be  useless  to  send  him 
the  package.  Instead,  I  will  send 
a  letter  to  remind  him  how  it  is 
that  he  has  failed  of  receiving  it.' 

When  the  week  before  Christmas 
came,  the  younger  boy  made  game 
of  his  steady-going  brother  for 
writing,  saying  that  he  had  been 
looking  into  the  time-tables,  and 
had  found  it  was  quite  too  late  for 
A  letter  to  make  any  difference ; 
jthat  if  the  package  was  coming,  it 
onust  be  on  the  way  already ;  and 
that  if  it  was  not  at  that  moment 
aboard  of  a  steamer  or  railway-car, 
not  all  the  letter-writing  in  the 
world  would  put  it  aboard.  Christ- 
mas morning  came  at  last,  and  a 
package  was  duly  delivered  at  the 
door.  *  0,  yes ! '  said  he,  '  but 
writing  for  it  did  not  make  any 
difference.  It  was  aboard  the  train 
before  your  letter  arrived.  It  would 
have  come  any  way.  I  rather  think 
you  will  find  that  there  is  one  for 
me,  too.'  But  when,  instead  of  a 
gift,  he  got  his  father's  letter,  he 
.grew  less  talkative,  and  was  over- 
heard to  remark  :  *  Now  that  is  very 
strange !  How  could  the  governor 
have  known  that  I  wouldn't  write? ' 
However,  the  professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  comforted  him  by  show- 
ing him  the  latest  edition  of  Brad» 
sTiaWf  and  proving  to  him  from  the 


time-tables  that  he  was  not  in  the 
least  to  blame. 

The  parable  fails  with  respect  to 
the  essential  condition  of  the  case- 
that  the  &ther  should  have  had  an 
in&llible  instead  of  a  conjectural 
foreknowledge  of  his  sons'  free  and 
voluntary  acts.  If  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  what  a  human  mind,  just 
in  proportion  to  its  knowledge  and 
sagacity,  may  forecast  approximate- 
ly, the  Infinite  Mind  may  foreknow 
with  certainty,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  answers  of  our  hea- 
venly Father  to  His  children  may 
be — what  those  of  earthly  parents 
may  almost  be — the  '  anticipative 
consequences  '*  of  their  prayers,  and 
that  the  preparation  for  such  an- 
swers may  extend  as  fiai*  back  into 
the  *  eternity  a  parte  ante  '  as  the 
foreknowledge  itself  extends.  So 
that  the  irrepressible  cry  of  that 
wayflEiring  missionary,  going  up  to 
heaven  from  between  the  beetling 
crags  that  overhang  the  rapids  of  the 
Tigris,  for  better  news  from  his  sick 
brother  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
was  no  idle  petition  for  a  chemical 
change  in  the  ink  of  the  letters  that 
were  in  mid-ocean  on  their  way  to 
him,  nor  an  entreaty  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  six  or  twelve  months 
might  be  reversed,  but  a  prayer  to 
go  *  on  record  before  God,'  with 
which  he  trusted  that  the  eternal 
plans  and  purposes  of  his  Father  in 
heaven,  which  include  in  their  sur- 
vey the  prayers  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  all  His  children,  would  accord. 

I  have  stated  an  extreme  case, 
because  I  am  making  an  d  fortiori 
ar^ment.  If  the  prayer  that  has 
reference  to  a  past  event  may  be 
a  reasonable  prayer,  then  the  mere 
fact  that  a  future  event  is  to  be 
determined  by  past  or  existing 
causes  does  not  make  prayer  con- 
cerning it  necessarily  unreasonable. 
If  we  may  pray  for  an  impossibiliiyi 
we  certainly  cannot  be  forbidden 


*  The  phrase  is  from  Br.  Buahnell,  in  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
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to  pray  for  something  that  seems 
difficnlt. 

It  is  a  strange  notion,  which 
seems  to  x>os8ess  the  minds  of  some 
people  on  either  side  of  the  pending 
debate,  that  the  objections  to  prayer 
enimciated  by  Professor  Tyndall  in 
bis  paper  on  The  Relation  of  Prayer 
io  Natural  Law  are  a  startling  no- 
velty, nnexpectedly  sprang  upon 
theologians  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
coveries  of  natural  science.  The 
fact  is  that  from  the  hour  when 
theology  began  to  be,  it  has  had  snb- 
staTitially  this  same  difficulty  pre- 
sented to  it  from  within  itself,  with  a 
force  which  objectors  from  the  field 
of  natural  science  would  labour  in 
vain  to  equal.  If  Theology  is  able 
(and  she  is  able)  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections to  prayer  that  are  suggested 
to  every  thoughtful  mind  by  the 
Immutability  of  God,  she  may  be 
much  at  her  ease  about  any  objec- 
tions founded  on  the  Immutability 
of  Nature. 

It  may  be  freely  granted  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  here  presented, 
the  universe  is  incalculably — incon- 
ceivably— complicated.  Professor 
Tyndall's  universe  is  a  neat  machine, 
having  its  object,  if  not  its  cause,  in 
itself.  If  it  was  made  for  a  toy,  to  see 
bow  smoothly  it  would  spin,  and 
how  aptly  part  would  play  upon  part, 
and  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital 
systems  would  work  together,  it  is 
altogether  successful;  and  if  not 
yet  *  found  out  to  perfection,'  it  is 
by  no  means  essentially  incompre- 
hensible, and  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  fully  explored  and  explained. 
But  if  the  Christian  idea  of  prayer, 
and  all  that  it  implies,  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted— if  we  are  to  believe  that 
this  prodigious  machine  of  the  phy- 
sical system  is  geared  to  run  in 
connection  and  subordination  with 
a  moral  and  spiritual  system,  which 
is  ^irther  complicated,  wheel  within 
wheel,  by  the  presence  of  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  independent  wills ; 
in  such  wise  that  all  the  ticks,  turns, 


and  changes  of  the  material  i^stem 
shall  coincide  precisely  witn  the 
exigency  of  the  whole  moral  system 
and  of  its  every  individual  member 
— ^bringing  to  prayer  its  timely  an- 
swer, to  pride  and  folly  its  fit  dis- 
cipline, to  sin  its  fatherly  chas- 
tisement or  fatherly  remission,  to 
humble  submission  its  relief,  to  the 
nations  advancement,  to  the  Church 
deliverance  and  triumph,  to  man- 
kind, at  last,  complete  salvation ; — 
if  such  be  the  conditions  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  mind  grows  bewildered  in 
the  attempt  to  conceive  it.  Natural 
Science,  exulting  in  her  great  suc- 
cesses, gazing  forward  to  descry  in 
the  distance  the  goal  of  her  splendid 
career,  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
shrinking  back  incredulously,  when 
she  is  told  of  new  regions  beyond 
her  farthest  horizon — of  bewilder- 
ing heights  and  depths,  and  com- 
phcations  inconceivable,  such  as 
belittle  all  her  past  achievements, 
and  such  as  she  has  no  faculty  to 
explore. 

But  is  it  not  unscientific  to  prefer 
this  immeasurably  complex  state- 
ment of  the  problem  of  the  universe 
to  the  simpler,  more  comprehen- 
sible, more  soluble  statement  with 
which  some  physicists  are  content? 
Yes,  verily — more  shame  to  science 
as  it  is  sometimes  expounded — it  is 
deemed  unscientific  not  to  clear 
up  difficulties  by  leaving  out  of  the 
statement  of  the  case  the  facts 
which  are  found  to  be  inconvenient 
for  classification.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  construct  a  positive  phi- 
losophy when  you  omit  God,  will, 
responsibility,  conscience,  the  reli- 
gious instinct,  from  among  the  facts 
of  the  case !  It  is  scientific,  as  some 
scientists  conceive  it,  for  Science  to 
kick  away  from  under  her  feet  the 
ladder  on  which  she  climbs,  by  at- 
tacking the  intuitions  of  the  human 
mind.  Those  philosophers  who  are 
eager  to  eliminate  the  ideas  of 
prayer  and  Providence  as  inconve- 
nient and  unmanageable  elements  in 
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the  prdblem  of  the  universe,  camM>t 
be  too  often  urged  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  their  whole  fabrio 
of  science  rests,  at  last,  on  anything 
more  solid  than  jnst  such  instincts 
ef  the  soul  as  this  religious  instinct 
which  compels  men  to  pray,  and 
necessitates  the  belief  in  Providence. 
What  are  the  perception  of  the  re- 
laition  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  the  craving  for 
unity  of  physical  law,  the  sense  of 
the  constancy  of  nature,  but  intui- 
tions as  intangible  and  transcen- 
dental as  the  instinct  of  religious 
revwence  and  worship,  and  the 
sense  of  accountability  ? 

Which  of  these  necessary  axioms 
of  physical  science  has  not  been 
disproved  by  one  philosopher  or 
another  with  arguments  *  which  ad- 
mit no  refutation  and  produce  no 
conviction,'  and  relegated  by  ge- 
neral consent  to  the  category  of 
things  that  cannot  be  proved,  and 
yet  must  be  believed  ?  If  Professor 
Tyndall  repudiates  prayer  for  phy- 
sical blessings  as  being  irreconcil- 
able with  science,  wherein  is  he 
more  rational  than  those  theologiajis 
of  the  old  school  who  repudiate 
science  as  being  irreconcilable  with 
religion  ? 

It  is  worth  while  to  anticipate 
one  practical  objection  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  raised  from  the  reli- 
gious side  against  the  views  pre- 
sented in  this  paper.  What,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  the  practical  value  of 
prayer  to  mankind  in  general,  if  it 
can  be  intelligently  exercised  only 
through  the  apprehension  of  a  meta- 
physical argument  like  this  ?  To 
which  there  are  several  obvious 
answers  to  be  made;  as  (i)  that 
the  metaphvsical  defence  is  level  to 
the  comprehension  of  any  mind  that 
is  liable  to  be  embarrassed  by  the 
physical  objection ;  (2)  that  to 
minds,  even  of  plain  people,  habi- 
tuated to  tiie  devout  contemplation 
of  Gt)d,  the  sublim^ thought  of  His 
'  most  pure  act '  as  absolved  from 


the  relations  of  time  and  space  be^ 
comes  not  only  possible,  but  natural 
aaad  customary;  but  chiefly  this  (3), 
that  prayer  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  prooesses  by  which  it  is  to 
be  accomplished.  The  heavy-laden 
heart,  ocnning  to  the  heavenly 
Father  with  its  burden  of  anxieiy, 
does  not  come  asking  for  a  mintcle, 
or  a  *  special  providence,'  or  a  sus- 
pension of  natural  laws,  or  arguing 
that  to  absolute  foreknowledge  the 
relations  of  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent are  as  nothing.  It  asks  with 
childlike  simplicity  for  the  end  that 
it  seeks,  and  leaves  the  means,  the 
processes,  and  the  difficulties  with 
God.  The  greatest  anatomist  in 
the  world  cannot  lift  his  hand  by 
reflecting  which  muscle  he  shall 
contract.  He  may  sit  all  day  con- 
centrating his  volition  on  the  hic^ 
flexor,  and  not  a  hand  shall  wag  for 
him.  But  by-and-by  he  has  occa- 
sion, in  earnest,  to  lift  his  hand,  ^ 
all  the  muscular  machinery  is  set  a- 
going  of  itself.  So  prayer  goes 
straight  for  its  object,  confident 
tiiat  the  needful  means^  whatever 
they  may  be — ^miracle,  special  pro- 
vidence, natural  cause  and  law — 
will  all  be,  nay,  have  all  been, 
cared  for.  Sometimes  the  very 
miraculousness  of  miracle  may  he 
the  needed  and  desired  end,  and  if 
it  be,  then  prayer  is  not  afraid  to 
ask  for  it. 

But,  in  view  of  this  discussion,  the 
question  ought  soberly  to  be  con- 
sidered, how  far  the  current  theolo- 
gical definitions  of  Miracle  may 
need  amendment.  Does  even 
Miracle,  any  more  than  Prayer  and 
Providence,  necessarily  imply  the 
violation,  or  suspension,  or  over- 
riding of  natural  law  ? 

Try  the  question  by  a  particular 
andyvery  signal  instance — ^the  fell 
of  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Certainly, 
no  event  in  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory is  more  distinctly  mitacalons 
in  respect  to  the  impression  which 
it  made,  andwas  intended  to  makei 
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Sc^en  sQoceseive  daje  'tiie  Iiost  of 
Israel  made  the  drcnit  of  ihe  town, 
vdA  hushed  voices,  to  the  muBio  of 
the    Barred  tnunpets.     On  the  se-' 
irenth  day,  at  theendof  theseyenth 
eirctdt,  at  the  word  of  oommand 
from   Joehna,   the  people  shottted 
Tritii  a  great  shout,  and  the  walls 
fM  down  flat.     If  thk  event  waa> 
abeodntely    isolated  from  all  rela- 
tioti  to  natmral  causes,  was  it  any 
mote  toiraonlons — any   more    de- 
xBOiftBtrative  of  the  Divine  presence 
and    {^mmission—^than   if  one   of 
those  earthquakes  which  within  the 
historic  period  have  left  their  scars 
all  over  the  Jordan  valley,  had  been 
so  tixniied  in  the  prearrangements  of 
ereotion  as  to  spring  fori^  at  the  eter- 
nally foreknown  moment    of  that 
martJal  call  of  Joshua  ?     In  the  day 
when  the  abysses  of  the  earth  and 
sea  shall  yield  up  the  secrets  that  are 
in  tbem,  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
enrkmsly  scmtinise  the  long  hidden 
machinery  of  this  great  wonder.     It 
may  be   that  we  shall  then  trace 
the  lotig  series  of  moral  causes  and 
eoHdiiioBs,  extending,  not  through 
forty  years  only,  nor  four  hundred 
years  only,  which  terminated  in  the 
moral  exigency  that  demanded  the 
miraculous   demonstration.     Possi- 
bly, too,  we  may  then  be  able  to 
detect,  running  parallel  with  this 
hne  of  moral  influences,  the  vestiges 
6f  an  oH  train  of  geologic  causes, 
working  •  down    through    all .  the 
periods  of  creation,  until  the  two 
Knes  of  diverse  operation  converge 
npon    a'    distinct,    predeterminate 
point  of  time  and  space  ;  as  when 
Tinder   the"'  orders  of  some    great 
commander,  issued -from  liis  secret 
cabinet,  two  army  columns  march^ 
faig,  without   mutual  -concert,    by 
diSBrentaniji  remote  routes^  debouch 
^^the  flatne^  moment  isito  ^e  open 

eUi  -^otid  thefe  bei  anything 
iniraoulous  It^  such  ^an  adjust-* 
TB^^o^  itom.   eternity,  of.  physieai 


canses'  to  specific  moral  endls,  thaa 
in  a  sudden,  utterly  disconnected 
explosion  of  thaumaturgic  power  ? 

Sometimes  the  >  action  of,  natural 
ofmses  in  producing  a  miracixlouB 
result  is  distinotly  suggested  iftthe 
text  of  the  Scmptures,  as  when^  in: 
the  story  of  the  Exodus,  it  is  said<flr 
'Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea;  and  the.  Lord i.eaused  th^^ 
sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east.wwd 
all  that  iiight,  and  made  the  sea  dry 
land.'  A  devout  and  intelligent 
nobleman,  burdened  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  fori  traditionary  theo^ 
logical  definitions,  was  painfully 
shocked  that  the.  Father  of  Biblic^ 
Geography,  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,, 
in  describing  what  he  believed  ta 
be  the  scene  of  .this  miracle,  should 
have  adverted  to  a  shallow  strip 
across  '  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian 
Sea,'  as  if  that  shoal  might  have 
had  some  part  in  the  miraculous 
event.*  And  yet  wherein  the  men- 
tion of  a  shallow  in  the  bay  .  is 
necessarily  more  distressing  to  an 
orthodox  mind  than  the  mention  of 
*a  strong  east  wind'  it  might  ba 
difficult  to  explain.  Manifestly  it  is 
nowise  essential  to  the  miraculous*i 
BOSS  of  this  part  of  the  story  that 
iibe  relation,  of  this  particulcur  east 
wind  to  meteorological  causes 
should  be  diflerent  from  that  of  east 
winds  in  general.  There  is  no  hin^ 
that  it  was  an  afterthought  of  the 
Creator,  or  that  His  causing  it  to 
blow  was  not  a  part  of  the  common 
programme  of*  creation,  when  Hq 
'looked  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  saw  under  the  .whole  heav,eny 
to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds.' 
Considered  independently  of  its  rei 
lations  to  humanity,  that  east  wind 
was  simply  a  meteorological  fact; 
Considered  as  opening  a  way  of  re-i 
lief  .  to  la  distressed  and  .  lielpless 
people, 'it  was  a  fact  of  projndeiLoe^' 
and,  as  being  specially  adapted  to 
awakein  their  a^ntion  audi  gitttin 
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tude,  it  was  (as  the  clumsy  plirase 
goes)  'a  special  providence.  Bat 
considered  as  havinganswerod  atthe 
moment,  like  an  obedient  servant, 
to  the  outstretched  rod  of  Moses,  so 
demonstrating  his  '  Divine  legation,' 
and  illustrating  how  the  baser  and 
material  creation  is  timed  and  ad- 
justed to  keep  stroke  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  Gt>d's  moral  government, 
it  was  a  miracle. 

The  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 

has  never  been,  in  itself  a  mira- 
culous incident,  in  Egypt.  But 
when  suddenly  it  darkens  the 
heavens  at  the  waving  of  '  the  rod 
of  Amram's  son,'  it  ii^  recognised 
at  once  as  a  miracle,  and  none  the 
less  a  miracle  even  though  its  origin 
had  been  traced  by  finding  in  the 
desert  the  dry  pupa-cases  from 
which  it  had  emerged,  and  though 
the  genealogy  of  every  insect  of 
the  swarm  had  been  traced  back, 
through  ordinary  generation,  to  the 
original  locust  that  nibbled  the 
leaves  of  Paradise. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  there  is  never,  in 
miracles,  any  interruption  or  super- 
session of  natural  law.  The  sole 
point  of  the  argument  is  that  such 
interference  with  natural  law  is  not 
(as  the  definitions  imply)  essential 
to  the  idea  of  miracle.  Bat  I  know 
no  good  theological  reason  for 
limiting  the  freedom  of  honest  and 
reverent  conjecture  as  to  how  far 
this  principle  may  be  applied  in  the 
explanation  of  particular  miracles. 
If  there  are  minds  so  constituted  as 
to  find  relief  from  intellectnal 
dif&culiy  in  the  hypothesis  that 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
had  been  laid  a  multitude  of  separate 
trains  of  subtile  causation  termi- 
nating at  every  step  along  the  paths 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  to  tread, 
and  so  timed  and  adjusted  that  at 
the  touch  of  His  hand  and  the 
gpradous  words  of  His  mouth  the 


blind  should  see,  the  deaf  hear,  t^e 
lame  manleap  asa  hart,  the  paralytic 
lift  his  bed  and  walk,  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  awake,  and  the  storm  hush 
itself  to  sudden  calm,  I  do  not  see 
that  this  hypothesis  would  neces- 
sarily derogate  from  the  honour  of 
the  Son  of  Ood,  or  diminish  the 
evidence  that  He  had  *  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins,'  or  make  men 
less  likely  to  '  believe  Him  for  the 
works' sake.'  The  prophecies  of  His 
career  distinctly  decliure  that  it  had 
been  Divinely  purposed  from  of  old 
that  these  mighty  works  should 
show  forth  themselves  in  Him  ;  and 
if  purposed,  why  not  prepared? 
There  will  be  reasons  enough, 
grammatical,  philosophical,  and  even 
scientific,  against  the  application  of 
this  principle  in  individual  cases; 
but  of  a  priori  theological  presump- 
tion against  it,  there  is  •  nothing. 
There  is  only  the  general  anterior 
probability  of  direct  miraculous 
efficioDcy  in  the  action  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  arises  from  the  study 
of  His  Person  and  Nature,  and  from 
the  crowning  fact  of  His  Besurreo- 
tion. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  objections  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  prayer :  I  de- 
sire to  express,  in  all  sincerity,  the 
acknowledgments  which  theology 
owes  to  him.  The  very  best  services 
to  theology  are  often  rendered  by 
the  attach  of  shrewd,  clear-headed 
objectors.  Let  us  thank  Professor 
Tyndall  for  his  effective  help  in  ex- 
ploding the  vulgar  error  in  practical 
theology,  that  prayer  has  no  function 
except  in  the  realm  of  irregularity 
and  caprice.  As  the  advance  of 
science  has  encroached  more  and 
more  upon  this  realm,  conquering 
from  it  province  after  province  to 
be  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  law,  it  has  been  pitiful  to  see 
how  the  vindicators  of  prayer  as 
something  to  be  used  in  matters  be- 
yond the  control  of  law,  have  dodged 
from  point  to  point,  starting  at  every 
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new  annoancement  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, '  like  a  f^rnilty  thing  upon  a 
fearful  smmnons. '  Naturally  enoueh, 
this  defence  of  prayer  has  long  in- 
trenched itself  in  the  weather,  as 
being-  an  inexpugnable  domain  of 
caprice.  It  is  a  genuine  service  to 
sound  doctrine  whenever  such  de- 
fenders of  a  false  position  suffer  a 
new  defeat.  Theology  may  look  on 
*with  entire  equanimity  when  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  sends  those  treacher- 
ous  champions  the  summons  to 
evacuate  the  ground,  and  may  even 
smile  when  he  graciously  suggests 


that  they  get  themselves  quite  over 
the  border,  into  the  region  of  Psy- 
chology, if  they  would  he  out  of  the 
range  of  his  guns ;  which  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  preparing  to  do.* 
Science  could  not  have  done  better 
service  to  sound  doctrine  than  by 
blundering  into  the  vulgar  error  of 
supposing  that  prayer  is  applicable 
only  where  law  is  suspended,  and 
where  the  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  ceases,  and  then  by  showing 
that,  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  ap- 
plicable nowhere  in  the  physical 
universe. 

Leonard  Wgolset  Bacon,  Clk. 


See  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March  1873,  P«  627. 
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SOME  weeks  ago  the  grave  closed 
over  one  of  the  noteworthy 
women  of  this  centurj:  distin- 
gmshed  for  gifts  unlike — we  might 
almost  write  at  variance  with — the 
ordinary  graces  of  her  literary 
sisterhood  ;  yet  a  true  woman,  not- 
withstanding, in  all  the  highest  and 
noblest  attributes  of  her  sex. 

It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since 
Mr.  Lockhart,  in  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review f  drew  attention  to  a 
small  volume  of  po^ms  '  by  V.'  then 
lately  published.  The  writer  was 
unknown ;  but  the  originality  of 
thought  (in  one  of  these  poems, 
especially)  and  terseness  of  style 
indicated  power  of  no  ordinary 
kind ;  and  the  eminent  critic  was 
not  wrong  in  assuming  that  the 
world  would  hear  more  of  the  au- 
thoress, though  his  prophecy  was 
long  of  fulfilment;  In  this  volume 
of  verse,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
poems  is  The  Orave^  some  stanzas 
of  which  were  characterised  by.  Mr. 
Lockhart  as  *  worthy  of  any  one  of 
our  greatest  poets  in  his  happiest 
moments.'  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  some  more  recent  critics, 
to  whom  melody  is  everything,  and 
matter  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance, would  endorse  this  opi- 
nion. The  distinctive  features  of 
V.'s  poems  are  virile  force  and  a 
stem  simplicity  which  aimed  at 
the  most  direct  expression  of  a 
thought,  without  much  heeding 
verbal  delightfulness. 

The  following  stanzas  from  The 
Grave  may  serve  for  an  example  of 
the  writer's  style : 
I  lit  a  torch  at  a  sepulchral  lamp, 

'Which  shot  a  thread  of  light  amid  the 
gloom; 
And  feebly  baraing  'gainst  the  rolling  damp, 

I  bore  it  through  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

Around  me  stretch'd  the  slumbers  of  the 

dead, 
Whereof  the  silence  ach'd  upon  mine  ear ; 
More  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my 

tread, 
And  jet  its  echoes  chill'd  my  heart  withfear. 


The  former  men  of  every  age  and  place, 
From  all  their  wand*ruigs  gather'd,  round 
me  lay ; 

The  dustx>f  withered  Empires  did  I  trace, 
And  stood  'mid  Generations  pass'd  awty. 

I  saw  whole  cities,  that  in  flood  or  fire, 
Or  famine  or  the  plague,  gave  up  their 
breath; 
Whole  armies  whom  a  day  beheld  expire,   « 
By  thousands  swept  into  the  arms  of 
Death. 

I  saw  the  old  world's  white  and  ware-swept 
bones, 

A  giant  heap  of  creatures  that  had  been ; 
Far  and  confused  the  broken  skeletons 

Lay  strewn  beyond  mine  eye's  remotest  ken. 

Another  striking  poem,  published 
some  years  later,  was  entitled  The 
Que&ti's  BaJl^  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing :  *  "  I  hear  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dead  people  were  invited 
to  the  BaU,  last  Friday."  (Extract 
from  a  Friend's  Letter,  June  17, 
1847.)*  "We  give  the  earlier  part 
of  this  poem,  forming  about  a  third 
of  the  whole ; 

How  soon  forgotten  are  the  Dead ! 
A  splendid  throng  the  Palace  calls 
To  meet  and  revel  in  its  halls ; 
And  of  the  names  that  thus  are  sped, 
Seven  score  and  ten  of  them  are  dead. 

They  had' been  living  when  the  crowd 
Last  met  within  these  portals  proud ; 
They  shared  the  Banquet  with  the  rest^ 
They  glittered  brightly  in  their  best, 
The  gliding  dance  they  join'd,  and  smil'd, 
While  Time  was  mark'd,  and  Care  beguil'd ; 
Since  then  on  dying  beds  they  lay, 
And  weeping  friends,  one  mournful  Day 

To  the  dark  vault  their  relics  gave; 
But  when  the  Holiday  once  more 
Came  round  which  call'd  them  there  before, 
Their  summons  with  the  rest  went  out, 
Their  Life  was  known,  their  Death  foigot 

They  heard  it  in  their  narrow  grave, 
Where  cold,  and  dark,  and  silent,  they 
Beneath  the  sod,  or  marble,  lay; 
And  Pluto  grimly  gave  consent 
That  to  the  feast  their  steps  be  bent 

Full  many  a  one  refus'd  his  ear 

To  sounds  which  once  had  been  so  dear; 

He  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  said 

'Twas  wrong  to  'mind  him  of  his  woes ; 
And  made  a  signal  with  his  head. 

That  they  should  leave  him  to  repose. 
He  would  not  lift  the  sealing  stone. 

Nor  ope  the  coffin  lid  anew ; — 
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To  hare  the  wide  world  for  his  own. 
Again  he  would  not  jostle  through. 
Bat  some  came  gliding  from  their  den, 
Glad  to  be  thought  of  once  again ; 
The  royal  words  that  call'd  them  there, 
Forced  through  the  door  their  forms  of  air, 
Which  with  the  liring  mix'd  once  more, 
And  paced  the  length en'd  corridor ; 
Both  heard  the  music  swell  and  fall, 
The  flow'rs  breathed  perfume  OTer  all, 
With  robes  of  state  the  shrouds  were  blent, 
And,  side  by  side,  upstairs  they  went. 

But  little  did  the  living  men 
The  things  that  were  among  them  ken ; 
The  Spurits  wore  such  ghostly  hue, 
That  you  might  see  men*s  faces  through ; 
They  cast  no  gloom  upon  the  way, 
Nor  diram'd  a  lady's  bright  array, 
For  shadows,  shadowless,  were  they. 
Where  space  was  left,  they  glided  on. 
None  knew  the  space  held  anyone ; 
Where  throng'd  the  crowd  those  cliambers 
wide, 

Their  airy  for.ns  pass*d  through — and 
e*en 
When  pressed  the  living  side  to  side. 

The  risen  dead  were  there  between. 

One  phantom  was  a  girl,  who  here 
Had  glitter'd  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
So  heavenly  fair  in  those  bright  hours. 
With  quaint  device  of  dress  and  flow'rs,     . 
That  the  eye  dwelt  on  her  surpris'd. 
As  on  a  fable  realis'd  : 
One,  spell-bound  most  of  all,  had  bum*d 
With  love,  which  frankly  she  retum'd ; 
But  while  their  silken  courtship  sped. 

Did  sudden  clouds  a  storm  unruU ; 
And  'twixt  them  left  a  gulf  so  dread 

As  frightened  from  its  place  her  soul. 
The  world,  whose  fragile  ornament 

She  for  a  time  so  brief  had  been, 
Heerd^  faintly,  of  some  dark  event. 

That  hid  her  from  its  festive  scene ; 
Heard  all  that  was,  and  what  was  not; 
Enquir'd,  conjectured,  and  forgot. 
Meantime  her  Spirit's  broken  win^ 

Just  bore  her  to  the  Grave's  relief; 
Too  weak  was  life's  elastic  Spring 

To  brook  the  bending  hand  of  Grief. 
Her  lover  watch'd,  with  broken  heart 

(Or  what  to  him  and  her  seem'd  broken). 

And  the  last  words  that  she  heard  spoken. 
Were,  *Not  for  long,  my  Life,  we  pc^' 
She  heard,  and  smil'd  in  death,  to  be 
Love's  victim,  and  its  victory. 

She  came  this  night  and  (unseen)  mov'd  ^ 
Where  she  had  glitter'd,  triumph'd,  loVd ; 
And  'mid  new  ]^uty,  sought  for  him 
Who  should  lament  that  hers  was  dim. 
She  found  him  straight ;  but,  ah  !  no  dream 
Of  her,  the  dead,  there  seem'd  for  him ; 
He  moVd  among  the  fair  and  gay, 
His  smile  and  nady  word  had  they ; 


He  touch'd  soft  hands,  and  breathed  a  aighi 
And  sought,  and  found,  an  answ'ring  eye ; 
And  in  the  dance  he  mix'd  with  many, 
As  happy  and  as  lig^t  as  any. 
Then  on  his  breast  the  phantom  msh'd, 
Her  phantom  hair  his  bosom  brush'd. 
Her  fond  fantastic  arms  she  wound. 
Beseechingly,  his  form  around  ; 

Her  airy  lips  his  visage  kiss'd ; 
In  vain,  in  vain ;  no  thought  he  cast 
Back  on  the  memory  of  the  past. 
And  she  must  let  it  go  at  last, 

The  cherish'd  hope  that  she  was  miss'd. 

Other  spiritual  presences  are  de- 
scribed moving  unseen  through  the 
gay  crowd,  and  the  authoress  ends 
with  the  exclamation : 

More  Ghosts  !  I  know  their  stories  well, 
But  stories  more  I  will  not  tell. 

When,  sixteen  years  after  the 
first  volume  of  poems,  Favl  FerroU 
was  published  (in  1856),  the  same 
characteristics  as  in  the  author's 
verse  were  found  conspicuous  in 
that  remarkable  tale,  and  conveyed 
in  a  more  suitable  medium  of  expres- 
sion. The  passion  which  sweeps 
like  a  whirlwind  through  the  book 
drives  the  leaves  before  it,  but  does 
not  stop  to  play  with  them.  There 
is  no  superfluity :  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  unrelenting  grasp  of  a  Greek 
Fate;  the  destiny  of  those  three 
whose  lives  we  live  in  may  be  de- 
layed awhile — it  cannot  be  averted. 
The  lighter  scenes  (which  are,  none 
the  less,  essential  to  the  develop-i 
ment  of  the  tragedy)  might  perhaps 
have  been  better  handled  by  more 
commonplace  writers ;  we  know  of 
no  one  living  who  could  have  de- 
picted the  mastery  of  a  selfish  pas- 
sion over  a  strong  intellect,  and 
held  us  enthralled  as  Mrs.  Olive 
has  here  done.  Her  style,  ad- 
mirably suited  to  narrative  of  this 
objective  nature,  is  hardly  pliimt 
enough  to  suit  tamer  forms  of 
action ;  and  this  we  take  to  have 
been  the  cause  why  no  subsequent 
work  of  hers  obtained  the  same 
hold  over  the  public.  Why  Paul 
FerroU  killed  his  Wife  and  Year 
after  Tear  have  undoubted  merit ; 
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but  tbe  minute  transcript  of  daily 
life  and  commonplace  diaJogne, 
mth  the  alternations  of  cause  and 
effect  upon  conduct,  are  better  fitted 
to  the  Enchant  analysis  of  Greorge 
Eliot,  or  the  playfal  humour  of 
Miss  Ansten,  than  to  the  close, 
earnest  directness  of  Mrs.  Cliye's 
style,  which  was  so  well  calculated 
to  enhance  the  effect  of  horror  and 
mystery  in  her  first  novel. 

Mrs.  Olive  was  a  contributor  to 
Fraser  and  other  magazines  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  we  hope  that  her 
tales,  one  or  two  of  which  we  re- 
member as  very  striking,  may  now 
be  collected  and  published ;  as  well 
as  several  detached  poems. 

A  sufferer  from  early  youth,  Mrs. 
Olive  was  no  plaintive  invalid,  but 
a  cheerfal,  courageous  woman,  loth 
to  cloud,  by  word  or  sign,  the  hap- 
piness of  those  around  her.  Yet 
in  nearly  every  thing  she  overwrote 
are  traces  of  this  battle  between 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  of  the  vic- 
tory won  over  physical  pain,  and 
the  consciousness  that  perfect  hap- 
piness was  not  meant  to  be  the  lot 
of  anyone  here  on  earth.  Her 
muse  was  sorrowful,  but  it  was 
with  a  ma/nly  sorrow,  as  far  removed 
firom  the  unhealthy  sentimentality 
of  poetesses  who  hug  their  griefs, 
real  or  imaginary,  as  the  penitential 
Psalms  are  from  the  Sorrows  of 
Werther.  She  who  could  write 
the  following,  only  eight  years 
since,  had  assuredly  a  chastened 
wisdom  of  no  common  kind  : 

Thou  hast  been  wronged,  I  think,  Old  Age, 
Thy  Bovereign  reign  comes  not  in  wrath. 

Whate*er  of  good  has  been,  dost  thou 
To  the  departed  past  make  sure. 

Whatever  is  changed  from  weal  to  woe, 
Thy  comrade,  Seath,  stands  near  to  cure. 

And  once  or  twice,  in  age,  there  shmes 
Brief  gladness,  as  when  winter  weaves. 

In  frostv  days,  o'er  naked  pines, 
A  sudden  splendour  of  white  leaves. 

Thepast  revives,  and  thoughts  return, 
Which  kindled  once  the  heaving  breast ; 

Thev  light  us,  though  no  more  they  bum, 
Tnen  turn  to  grey  and  are  at  rest 


Mrs.  Archer  Olive  was  the  eldest 
of  three  sisters,  the  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  Edmund  Meysey 
Wigley,  Esq.,  of  Shakenhurst, 
Worcestershire.  She  was  bom  in 
1 80 1,  at  the  place  which  she  subse- 
quently, as  eldest  of  the  sisters,  in- 
herited.  In  1840  she  married  the 
Eev.  Archer  Olive,  who  was  pro- 
prietor as  well  as  rector  of  the 
living  of  Solihull,  and  of  certain 
lands  which  came  to  him  from  his 
mother,  as  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Lord  Archer,  who  died  without 
sons.  Thus,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, the  two  neighbouring  pro- 
perties became  united,  through  the 
failure  of  direct  male  heirs  to  both. 
Their  ultimate  home  was  Whitfield, 
Mr.  Olive's  estate  near  Hereford, 
where  the  thirty-three  years  of  their 
married  life  were  chiefly  spent, 
varied  by  Oontinental  travel,  and  an 
annual  residence  of  some  months  in 
London,  as  long  as  Mrs.  Olive's 
health  permitted  it.  At  her  house 
were  always  to  be  found  some  of  the 
remarkable  persons  of  the  day ;  and 
from  such  society  she  derived  the 
keenest  enjoyment,  delighting  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  exercise 
of  her  genial  hospitality,  whether  in 
London  or  the  country. 

Into  her  domestic  life  it  would  be 
impertinence  for  us  to  intrude ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  conclude  this 
brief  notice  without  referring  to 
those  closer  ties  which  bound  up  all 
her  married  years,  and  coloured  her 
intellectual  and  spiritual  being.  She 
was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  both  of  whom  she  lived 
to  see  married  and  parents ;  and  in 
their  happiness  she  *  moved  and  had 
her  being '  up  to  the  very  last.  The 
thought  of  reunion  with  liiem  and  all 
she  loved,  when  her  burden  of  daily 
suflering,  so  heroically  borne,  should 
be  laid  down,  cheered  her  darkest 
hours.  Hers  was  not  a  wavering 
faith.  She  had  none  of  the  doubte 
as  to  futurity  which  distract  less 
happily  constituted  minds.  In  her 
sonnet  upon  Sacrifice^  speaking  of 
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those  who  are  dead,  and  of  the 
hereafter,  she  sajs : 

Bright  as  I  lay  them  down,  restored  at  last, 
When  this  sad  present  shall  hare  changed 

to  past, 
I  shall  be  happy  then,  with  all  the  power 
Of  all  the  anguish  of  this  bitter  hoar. 
I  shall  regain  the  dear  ones  of  mj  home, 
Be  free,  through  every  world,  at  will  to 

zoami 

In  a  poem  written  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Archer  Clive  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  when  death 
came  to  her,  it  shonld  be  on  no 
bed  of  sickness,  but  swiftly  and  sad- 
denly.  She  was  prepared  to  die 
ihetiy  as  she  was  in  the  fulness  of 
years ;  and  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Lockhart,  who,  while  admiring  these 
lines,  cannot  accord  his  approval  to 
*the  spirit  which  animateiB  them.' 
The  spirit  seems  to  us  that  of  a 
Christian  confident  of  the  future, 
but  to  whom  the  intermediate  pas- 
sage of  long-protracted  agony  is  a 
droaded  prospect,  more,  we  may  be 
sure,  for  the  sake  of  the  loved  ones 
around  her  than  for  her  own : 

Forbid,  O  Fate !  forbid  that  I 
Should  linger  long  before  I  die  I 
Ah  !  let  me  not,  sad  day  by  day. 
Upon  a  dying  bed  decay. 

And  lose  mj  love,  my  hope,  my  strength, 

All  save  the  baser  ps^  of  man ; 
Concentring  Gverj  wish,  at  length, 

To  die  as  slowly  as  I  can. 
•        .        .        •        ■        •        • 
I'd  die  in  battle,  lore,  or  glee. 
With  spirit  wild  and  body  free, 
yith  ail  my  wit,  my  soul,  my  heart, 
uminff  away  in  every  part, 
\at  90  more  meetly  1  might  fiy 
Int^  mine  ImMortality — 
LUciiMmiets  when  their  race  ii  run, 
That^nd  by  rushing  on  the  sun  ! 

Those\  last  words  read  to  us  now 
like  Bombthing  beyond  an  ardent 
hope.  Under  their  apparent  signi- 
ficance ▼  e  seem  to  hear  a  prophecy 
of  theffj-offend. 

On/he  nth  of  July  last,  while 
•Sgjt^g  alone  beside  the  fire  in  the  li- 
brary at  Whitfield,  her  dress  caught 
fire,  and  before  the  servants  could 
come  to  her  assistance,  she  was  so 
severely  burned  that  she  died  of  the 
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imuries  she  received  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours. 

The  account  in  the  Hereford 
newspaper  of  July  19  says : 

Whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  doctors 
she  took  occasion  to  say  to  her  husband, 
who  watched  beside  her,  that  in  her  opinion 
no  one  was  to  blame  in  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Clive  had  been  in  ver^  delicate  health  for 
some  years  past  (her  infirmity,  doubtless, 
accounting  for  her  inability  to  save  herself 
from  the  flames),  but  she  was  a  ladv  of  sin- 
gular perseverance  and  energy,  and  did  not 
Uierefore  allow  her  state  of  nealth  to  pre- 
vent her  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  her  sta- 
tion in  life  in  the  most  ezemplaiy  manner. 
She  drove  out  almost  daily  upon  errands  of 
charity  and  benevolence  amongst  herpoorer 
neighbours,  whose  wants  and  necessities 
she  occupied  much  time  in  enquiring  into, 
and  whom  she  was  most  kind  and  prompt  in 
relieving  when  any  deserving  case  com- 
mended itself  to  her  notice. 

The  following  extract  from  the 
Coroner's  Inquest  in  the  same  paper 
is  of  painful  interest : 

George  Fiander,  a  footman,  employed  by 
the  Kev.  Archer  Clive,  was  first  called.  He 
deposed  as  follows :  It  was  part  of  my  duty 
to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Clive.  On  Saturday 
last  my  mistress  was  as  well  as  usual  dur- 
ing the  day.  She  had  been  out  for  a  drive 
during  the  afternoon,  and  returned  at  about 
5  o'clock.  I  attended  upon  her  when  she 
left  the  carriage.  She  at  once  retired  to  her 
own  bedroom,  where  she  remained  about  25 
minutes,  and  her  maid  then  brought  her 
into  the  library.  I  lifted  her  into  her  chair 
in  the  library  with  the  assistance  of  my 
fellow-servant,  William  Trillow.  At  that 
time  my  mistress  was  \n  her  usual  health. 
It  was  about  half-past  5  o'clock  when  I 
assisted  to  place  her  in  her  chair.  I  then 
lit  the  fire,  which  was  composed  of  wood, 
and  was  ready  laid.  There  was  a  guard 
in  firont  of  the  fire,  standing  on  the  hearth. 
It  was  always  there.  When  I  had  lit  the 
fire  and  left  the  room,  it  was,  I  should 
think,  25  minutes  to  6  o'clock.  When  I 
quitted  d^e  room,  I  left  my  mistress  alone. 
Mrs.  Clive  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  in  her 
usual  position,  within  a  yard  of  the  fire  (the 
chair  being  placed  sideways  towards  it),, 
and  within  reach  of  the  beU.  Dinner  was 
ordered  for  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  as 
usual.  My  mistress  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  have  remained  in  the 
library  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
About  ten  minutes  after  I  had  left  my  mis- 
tress in  the  libra^,  Trillow  told  me  that  her 
bcdl  had  rung.  It  was  not  rung  violently 
(only  just  a  *  chink'),  and  whiirt;  I  was  in 
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the  lobby  soing  to  answer  the  call  it  rang 
again  gently.  When  I  opened  the  library 
door  my  mistress  was  in  her  diair,  and  she 
was  all  in  a  blaze.  The  flames  reached  jnst 
np  to  her  shoulders.  She  was  breathiiv 
heavily,  as  though  she  was  being  suffocated. 
There  was  a  quantity  of  newspapers  on  a 
stool  close  to  her  feet,  which  were  burning 
when  I  went  in.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  ring  the  bell  violently.  Charles  Williams, 
the  usher,  was  the  first  to  come  after  me.  I 
told  him  to  fetch  some  one.  I  did  not  know 
Mr.  Cliye  was  in  the  house  at  the  time.  In 
the  meantime  I  lifted  Mrs.  dire  from  her 
chair,  and  placed  her  on  the  carpet,  and  in 
doing  so  I  was  slightly  burned.  During  this 
time  ULrs.  Cliye's  doUies  were  flaming.  I 
had  almost  extinguished  the  flames  with  the 
aid  of  the  sofa  ciuhion  before  anyone  came. 
Immediately  afterwards  Mrs.  Clivers  maid 
oame  into  the  room,  and  assisted  me  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  which  remained.  Shortly 
aftenrards  several  of  the  maids  brought 
water.  They  poured  some  over  my  mis- 
tress, and  I  said,  '  Don't  pour  any  more.' 
Mfs.  Clive  then  said,  'No ;  do  not  put  any 
more  on.'    Mr.  Clive  arrived  at  just  about 


this  time,  and  I  then  left  the  room.  I  pre- 
sume the  fire  was  caused  by  a  spark  mm. 
the  small  larch  wood  that  the  fire  was 
made  ofl  The  spark  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  fire-^iard  to  fidlinto  the  room. 
I  was  not  called  into  the  library  again.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  Mrs.  Olive's  bell  was 
promptly  answered.  Mr.  Clive  told  me  to 
send  fas  Dr.  Bvans,  of  ^nfstone,  imme- 
diatelv,  and  I  did  so  before  Mrs.  Clive  was 
broujy^t  out  of  the  library.  I  think  Mrs. 
Clive  was  prevented  by  the  suffocating 
e&cts  of  the  smoke  and  flames  from  «^iog 
anything  when  she  was  burnt  It  was  not 
more  ti^  a  minute  and  a  half  ficom  tiie 
time  I  first  entered  the  libraiy  until  tho 
fiames  and  fire  were  quite  extifignlshed. 

Thus  tra^cally  closed  a  life  notable 
for  its  fortitude,  its  beneficence,  and 
its  unclouded  &ith,  even  more  than 
for  the  gifbs  of  imagination  and  in- 
tellectual power,  wlucb  were  all  that 
the  outer  world  knew  of  the  au- 
thoress of  Fcml  Ferroll, 

H.A. 
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rE  Eussian  expedition  against 
Kbiva  stirred  anew  the  alann 
with  which.  England  and  the 
English  in  India  have  for  a  long 
tame  viewed  ijhe  enproaohments  of 
Hnssia  in  Central  Asia.  The  former 
nnsuoG^ssfal  attempt  which>  the 
Bossians  made  on  ihsA  barhmjan 
stronghold  is  said  to  have  shaken 
onr  Indian  Empire  to  its  veiy  foun- 
dation; and  certainly  the  alami 
then  felt  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  onr  Afghan  war.  But 
long  before  that  we  had  b^^n  to 
view  with  apprehension  the  on- 
ward  march  of  a  power  which  we 
had  too  much  reason  to  dread  as  a 
near  neighbour,  even  should  she 
have  no  hostile  intent  against  our- 
selves. Before  our  Indian  Empire 
was  in  any  degree  consolidated,  ere 
indeed  it  was  more  than  half  won, 
this  apprehension  would  naturally 
be  more  keen,  and  we  were  begin- 
ning to  look  northward  and  west- 
ward  accordingly,  to  see  if  any 
could  be  found  who  would  stand 
between  us  and  Bussia  to  ward  off 
the  disasters  that  loomed  in  the 
distance,  €uid  embassies  were  sent 
in  every  direction  to  try  and 
strengthen  our  hands.  As  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  cen,. 
tury  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  been 
sent  to  Persia  to  enlist  the  Shah  on 
our  side.  And  the  policy  then  in- 
augurated has,  with  more  or  less 
pertinacity  as  the  danger  waxed  or 
waned,  been  pursued  by  us  ever 
since.  We  have  always  repudiated 
any  sinister  designs  of  our  own 
upon  the  territories  of  mid-Asian 
princes.  Our  object  was  simply  to 
help  them  against  the  common  foe. 
If  they  would  only  consent  to  be 
good  '  buffers,'  we  would  back  them 
up.  We  shall  examine  presently 
what  the  results  of  this  policy  has 
been.  Meantime  it  has  to  be  ob- 
served   that  essentially  the  same 


order  of  ideas  has  guidedhe  *  pre. 
sent  Qovemment  in  dealing  with 
this  new  development  of  the  ques- 
tion. Under  the  ^coitement  caused 
by  the  Khiva  expedition — an  ex^ 
oitement  great  here,  but  much 
greater  in  India— it  was  imperative 
that  something  should  be  done;, 
and  as  we  have  been  doing  our  best 
to  make  fiiends  all  round  our  bor- 
der, there  was  little  left  for  us  ta 
do,  if  we  would  not  actually  absorb 
our  neighbours  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, save  to  '  interchsmge  mendly 
sentiments^  on  the  subject  witn 
Bussia.  And  this  was  accordingly 
done.  There  waa  much  talk  about' 
the  evacuation  of  Elhivai  once  well 
punished,  and  rumours  of  a  stipu-^ 
lation — believed  by  some,  evidently 
erroneously,  to  be  real  and  definite 
-—that  Bussia  was  to  confine  her- . 
self  to  the  line  of  the  Ozus,  and 
there  the  matter  ended. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anybody 
could  have  been  very  much  misled 
by  these  negotiations.  Certainly,  no- 
body believed  that  Bussia  would 
abandon  a  conquest  on  the  mere 
stipulation  of  England ;  or  if  any- 
body did  put  so  much  faith,  in  a 
form  of  polite  words,  it  was  in  the 
fsyce  of  all  the  &cts  of  Bussian  ad- 
vances in  Asia  or  elsewhere  hereto- 
fore. But  even  supposing  Bussia 
had  consented,  and  said  the  Oxus 
shall  be  the  boundary  line,  of  what 
avail  would  that  be  for  security  to 
us  P  Khiva  beaten  is  henceforth 
eff^tually  put  out  of  court  in  any 
hostile  demonstration  against  Bus- 
sia. Occupied  or  not,  that  country 
is  henceforth  at  her  mercy,  and 
with  it  the  complete  command  of 
the  easiest  overland  route  from 
Bussia  to  India,  should  India  be  her 
goal,  for  the  route  via  Mesv  affords 
no  adequate  base  for  large  opera-  . 
tions.  Of  what  real  use  could  such 
a  restriction  be  then,  save  to  post- 
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pone  to  a  more  conyement  season 
the  subjection  of  the  tribes  on  this 
side  the  riyer,  who  are  abready 
overawed  and  almost  powerless  for 
harm  with  a  Russian  force  at 
Samercand,  and  all  Eastern  Turkes- 
tan at  her  mercy?  Very  likely 
Russia  would  let  them  alone  with- 
out any  stipulation  for  a  time,  for 
her  chief  designs  are,  we  think,  de- 
cidedly in  another  direction.  In  the 
autumn  of  187 1  the  Russians  occu- 
pied a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Atiruk ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  by  doing  so,  and  by  being 
absolute  master  of  the  Caspian, 
Russia  had  thoroughly  turned  the 
line  of  the  Ozus  long  before  con- 
fining her  to  it  was  thought  of. 
The  Attruk  is  a  river  whidi  runs 
in  Persian  territory,  and  along  its 
valley  lies  the  old  caravan  route  to 
the  East  vid  Meshed  and  Herat. 
Once  firmly  established  there,  Rus- 
sia would  command,  therefore,  not 
merelv  the  key  of  India,  Herat, 
but  the  great  Fersian  province  of 
Khorassan,  and  the  north-eastern 
entrance  to  that  kingdom.  It  needs 
but  a  moment's  gl^mce  at  the  past 
history  of  Russia's  dealings  with 
Persia  to  see  that  this  latter  was 
probably  the  more  immediate  ob- 
ject she  really  had  in  view  in 
attacking  Elhiva;  and  in  any  case 
it  was  much  too  late  to  say  to  her 
'Keep  off'  in  a  direction  whence 
she  was  not  likely  to  seek  to  come 
near,  seeing  that  Hindoo  Kush, 
with  its  almost  impenetrable  fast- 
nesses, barred  the  way,  when  she 
had  already  a  road  far  more  easy 
and  handy  with  the  Caspian  for 
base  of  operations,  were  once  Khiva 
and  Persia  well  out  of  the  way. 
The  immediate  object  of  Russia  is, 
however,  in  all  probability  not 
India,  but  Persia  and  Turkey,  as 
we  tlunk  a  brief  glance  at  her  his- 
tory in  relation  to  those  countries 
will  show. 

A  great  deal  has  been  heard  in 
late  years  of  the  will  of  Petar  the 


Great,  who  was  the  first  Russian 
to  dream  of  almost  universal  con- 
quest, d  la  Timour  the  Tartar,  bat 
who  had  a  shrewdness  and  a  me- 
thod in  his  barbarity  to  which 
Timour  and  Turk  have  alike  been 
strangers.  Peter  wished  his  conn- 
try  to  be  great,  but  saw  that  if  it 
was  really  to  be  so,  he  must  not 
only  steal,  but  trade.  When  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Mus- 
covy it  was  an  insignificant  coun- 
try, sunk  in  Asiatic  barbarism — 
shut  in  on  every  side  by  powers 
apparently  stronger  than  it  had  any 
chance  of  becoming;  and  it  had 
only  one  seaport,  that  of  Arch- 
aDgel,  which  was  closed  nine  months 
in  the  year  with  ice.  To  render 
the  vast  and  not  infertile  plains  of 
what  is  now  Central  or  Great  Rob- 
sia  open  to  the  influences  of  com- 
merce, to  develop  trade  with  the 
East,  and  to  have  a  free  road  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  these 
were  the  ambitions  of  Peter,  which 
he  set  himself  unscrupulously  to 
fulfil ;  and  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  isolated  condition  of  hk 
country  was  a  great  justification 
of  this  policy.  Beaten  often,  he 
pursued  his  plans  as  if  he  had  won ; 
and  though  Charles  of  Sweden  and 
the  Turks  thrashed  him  fearfolly 
at  first,  he  returned  once  and  again 
to  the  attack,  till  at  last  he  had 
possession  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Baltic,  and  had  clear^  a  way  at 
least  for  further  movements  south. 
Nor  were  his  efforts  confined  to 
Europe.  Possessed  even  then  of 
the  ice-sealed  wastes  of  Siberia, 
Peter  felt  that  he  had  a  strong  in- 
terest in  Asia,  and  that  if  he  conld 
onlv  get  south  so  as  to  share  in  the 
fabled  riches  of  Ind,  much  wonld 
be  done  towards  bringing  wealth 
and  power  to  Russia.  Far  reach- 
ing as  his  schemes  were,  and  his 
will  notwithstanding,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  contemplated  any 
such  thing  as  the  absolute  conquest 
of  India  then.    He  died  before  we 
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had  begun  to  lay  the  fonndation  of 
our  .dominion  there,  other  than  by 
a  few  mann&ctories  and  depdts; 
and  onr  Empire,  and  all  that  hangs 
on  it  for  ns  and  the  world,  was  dae 
to  a  later  time.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  will  of  Peter's,  of 
which  the  world  has  heard  so  much 
.since  it  was  first  made  pnblic  in 
1837,  more  than  a  century  after  he 
was  dead  and  gone,  is,  so  far  as  his 
intentions  were  concerned,  some- 
what overrated,  it  being  read  now  in 
the  light  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  grand  scene  sha- 
dowed forth  in  that  document 
means  primarily  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  with  the  complete 
<x>ntrol  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Levant,  and  the  command  of  the 
highways  of  Asia,  so  as  to  draw 
the  trade  of  the  East  through  the 
Russian  dominions  in  Europe.  Even 
then  the  object  set  forth  in  this 
document,  if  genuine,  was  to  sup- 
plant England  as  the  trading  coun- 
try of  the  world. 

Perhaps  on  some  points  Russian 
ideas  have  changed  since  then  and 
become  modified.  We  are  willing 
to  believe  that  Russia  may  not  now 
desire  to  absorb  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  that  even 
did  she  possess  the  East,  some  slice 
might  be  left  to  other  nations.  Pro- 
bably this  would  be  the  case ;  Rus- 
sia might  adopt  free  trade  ;  but  at 
any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the  policy 
of  Russia  since  the  days  of  Pet^ 
has  been  in  marvellous  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  Peter's  will. 
The  nation  has  endorsed  it,  and 
through  good  report  and  bad  report 
has  unweariedly  toiled  to  possess 
•Constantinople,  and  to  utilise  that 
possession  by  hastening  '  la  deca- 
dence de  la  Perse.'  Thrice  at  least 
within  the  present  century  has 
.  Russia  sought  to  dismember  Turkey, 
hastily  concluding  a  peace  with 
Persia  in  1827,  the  better  to  be  able 
to  do  it.    And  but  for  the  interven- 


tion of  other  European  powers, 
Turkey  would  ere  now  have  been  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

But  this  baffing  of  their  purpose 
once  and  again  has  never  stayed  the 
hand  of  that  slow,  determined,  un- 
wearied people  of  iJie  North.  When 
turned  back  on  the  European  side, 
Russia  has  been  the  busier  on  the 
Asiatic.  When  threatened  with  ex- 
clusion from  Persia^  she  hasabsorbed 
Turkestan.'  Since  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war,  Russia  has  advanced 
in  Asia  as  far  as  she  had  previously 
done  in  a  hundred  years.  Persia 
has  been  recently  almost  let  alone, 
so  far  as  overt  hostilities  were  con- 
cerned; but  elsewhere  Russia  has 
been  very  busy,  and  what  she  has 
done  will  make  the  absorption  of 
Persia  all  the  more  easy  when  its 
time  comes  to  be  attacked,  as  come 
it  must  now  very  soon,  unless  we 
say  nay.  Somebody  must  absorb 
that  poor  degraded  country,  whose 
peasants  suffer  robberies  and  wrongs 
unnumbered,  and  eat  the  unripe  ears 
of  com  to  allay  their  hunger,  while 
their  barbarian  chief  is  spendiiig  the 
ffold  which  his  servants  have  wrung 
m)m  the  people,  in  a  Mvolous  pro- 
gress through  Europe ;  and  Russia  is 
at  hand  to  do  it.  Already,  accord- 
ing to  the  Friend  of  India^  the  new 
map  of  Russian  territory  in  Central 
Asia  includes,  not  only  Khiva, 
the  new  conquest,  but  the  whole 
territory  from  Tschikishlar  on  the 
Attruk,  to  a  point  near  Meshed,  the 
chief  town  of  Khorassan,  and  the 
midway  house  to  Herat.  This  ter- 
ritory is  Persian,  and  comprises 
some  fine  corn-growing  valleys, 
about  the  best  in  Khorassan,  which 
is  largely  a  desert  of  salt.  But  that 
is  nothing  to  what  Russia  has  done 
to  Persia  before,  and  will  do  again 
when  she  is  ready,  when  she  has 
outwitted  us,  or  when  some  show  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  moribund  king- 
dom can  be  found.  Having  the 
Attruk,  the  Attruk  valleys  foUowed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  will 
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.  be  tiaeless  for  Persia  to  protest-^ 

•  quite  as  useless  for  us  to  ^  exchange 
niendly  sentimentB.'    Bussia  never 

•  surrendered  anything  she  had  once 
fu^  possessed  herself  of  in  Asia. 

The  high  road  to  India  thus  in 
her  hands,  -with  not  a  man  to  the 
north  or  the  east  free  to  lifb  a  sword, 
with  but  the  thin  though  brave 
population  of  Afghanistan  between 
her  and  India,  will  not  ihe  next  ad- 
vance of  Kussia  be  on  our  empire  ? 
Manyx>eople  think  so,  and  not  a  fey7 
nrge  us  to  be  at  once  prepared  on 
our  frontier  to  meet  tlie  invasion. 
Others  speak  of  backing  up  Persia, 
who,  if  not  able  to  fight,  would  at 
least  make  a  demonstration,  and, 
as  the  Spectator  puts  it,  give  us  a 
year's  warning.  Whetherwe  should 
do  any  good  by  backing  Persia  up 
is  a  question  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently discuss ;  but,  meantime,  we 
venture  the  opinion,  that  the  march 
of  Russia  is  more  likely  to  be  west- 
ward than  eastward  after  Persia 
has  been  handcuffed  or  incorporated 
in  the  empire,  unless  one  thing 
happen.  Should  we  determine  to 
hinder  Bussia  from  her  next  attempt 
at  dismembering  Turkey,  and  again 
league  ourselves  with  other  Euro- 
pean Powers  for  its  defence,  Russia 
may  once  more  turn  aside,  like  the 
baffled  tiger  from  its  prey,  and  try 
to  break  our  power  in  India,  where 
she  would  have  to  deal  with  us  alone 
without  an  ally,  and  surrounded  by  a 
population  the  Mahometan  part  of 
which,  at  least,  would  be  hostile. 
That  the  enormous  disadvantage  at 
which  Russia  would  fight  in  such  a 
case,  however  aided  by  native  dis- 
affection, shut  out,  as  she  still  is, 
from  the  free  command  of  the  ocean, 
and  with  her  base  so  far  away  from 
the  field  of  war,  would  make  her 
very  chary  of  undertaking  that  en- 
terprise, we  cannot  but  believe. 
Were  all  Persia  at  her  feet,  as  it 
soon  virtually  must  be,  and  the  gulf 
swarming  .with  her  gunboats,  the 
task  would  still  put  a  terrible  strain 


on  her  powers.  And,  moreover, 
she  also  would  fight  in  such  a  case 
hampered  by  disaffected  and  hostile 
populations  as  well  as  we.  Although 
under  her  iron  and  repressive  rule 
there  is  seldom  anything  heard  of 
the  feelings  or  doings  of  the  popula- 
tions she  has  conquered,  none  the 
less  is  Russia  hated.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  Maho- 
metan should  both  hate  and  scorn 
the  infidel,  and  these  feelings  are  not 
unlikely  to  be  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  with  which  they  are 
repressed.  As  Russia  advances, 
therefore,  and  her  power  becomes 
spread  over  a  wider  expanse,  ifc  is 
impossible  but  that  she  will  be 
wakened  by  that  extension.  Her 
population  is  not  large  in  proportion 
to  her  territory  by  any  means,  her 
wealth  is  not  great,  her  people  are 
still  on  the  cosines  of  utter  barbar- 
ism beyond  the  civilised  zone  of  the 
towns,  and  hence  indeed  it  would 
be  a  most  formidable  work  for 
Russia  to  attack  us  even  in  our 
weakest  point.  Disaster  would 
bring  the  hordes  down  on  her  lines 
of  communication,  even  as  a  lost 
battle  to  us  might  fill  India  with 
rebels  in  arms,  and  sweep  away  our 
power.  Such  a  war  would  stake, 
as  on  one  hazard  of  the  die,  Russia's 
Asiatic  Empire — the  conquest  of  a 
hundred  years;  and  while  safer 
ways  are  open,  Russia  is  hardly 
likely  to  try  it. 

We  repeat,  unless  goaded  to  it, 
Russia  is  for  more  likely  to  come 
westward ;  Turkey  is  her  goal, 
the  place  of  rest  to  which  she  un- 
weariedly  sets  her  foce .  In  proof  of 
this,  one  has  but  to  consider  the 
advances  made  on  that  empire  from 
the  time  when  Catherine  II.  seized 
the  Crimea  onwards ;  advances 
which  have  had  for  their  object  the 
frill  command  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  possession  of  the  Bosphoms. 
When  hindered  from  that  in  Europe, 
she  attacked  it  from  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  conquered  all  the  provinces  of 
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the  Caucasus,  taking  from  tmiiey^ 
a!KLd  Pexsia  whatever  suited  Her.  It 
is  a  long  story,  and  an  ugly  one, 
look  at  it'how  you  wtlH,  The  worst 
<if  our  deeds  in  India  will  look  &ir 
compared '  with  mnch.  of  what 
BuBSUL  has  done  in  her  approached 
from  the  north  down  i^e  shores  of 
the  Caspian  on  the  one  hand,  till 
h&r  grip  lies  heavy  on  the  little  that 
is  left  to  Persia  north  of  the  Elburz 
Mountains ;  and  on  the  other,  from 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Don  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  the  Circassian  and 
Transcaucasianprovinces  of  Turkey, 
the  Euxine,  and  westward  to  Bess- 
arabia and  the  Dnieper,  and  finally 
the  Danube.  Half  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope is  gone  already  ;  and  if  Russia 
has  not  got  all  the  scattered  limbs 
which  have  been  torn  from  her, 
what  of  that?  Are  they  not  hers 
when  she  can  ^t  at  the  great  prize 
of  all?  Who  will  uphold  &oumania, 
Servia,  or  Greece  even,  with  Russia 
at  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea 
an  inland  pond  as  much  hers  as  the 
Caspian?  Virtually  the  Black  Sea  is 
so  already.  While  the  Franco- Prus- 
sian war  was  raging,  Russia  tore  up 
the  treaty  won  with  so  much  blood 
in  the  Crunea,  and  on  all  hands  she 
Ib  arming  on  the  Enxine.  A  short 
time  ago  the  Daily  News  contained 
a  graphic  description  of  the  arma- 
ments gathering  there,  and  of  the 
fortress  which  is  being  built  at 
Eertch  to  secure  Russia  undistnrbed 
possession  of  the  Sea  of  AzofT.  And  is 
it  likely  that  Russia  is  taking  all  this 
trouble  for  nothing  ? — ^that  the  ad- 
vances npon  Persia  and  these  works 
have  no  relation  to  each  other? 
It  wonld  be  to  be  utterly  blind  to 
^  the  past  to  suppose  any  such 
thing.  The  primary  object  of  Russia 
is  Turkey,  and  the  more  Turkey 
can  be  isolated  on  every  side  the 
easier  a  pr^  will  it  become.  Turkey, 
too,  is  easiest  to  weaken  on  the 
Bide  of  Asia.  Not  only  is  its  power 
there  most  fallen  into  decay,  the 
|K)pulations  towards  the  north  and 


east  composed,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
Christian,  and  tiierdtore  disaffected, 
races,  but,  what  is  fkr  more  import- 
ant, encroachments  can  be  made  on 
it  from  that  side  without  so  much 
chance  of  European  interference. 
Russia  might  get  a  good  way  round 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Black  Sea 
before  we  were  aware  of  what  she 
was  about,  and  tiien  it  would  be  too 
late  to  bid  her  turn  back,  for  she 
never  really  turns  back.  If  she 
leaves  the  carcase  it  is  only  till  the 
sleep  of  her  foes  gives  new  oppor- 
tunities to  pounce  on  it. 

But  if  miB  is  the  real  object  of 
Russia,  why  take  so  much  trouble 
ferther  East?  Simply  because 
Constantinople  is  worth  compara- 
tively little  now-a-days  without  a 
great  hold  on  the  East.  New  routes 
have  been  found,  new  means  of 
communication,  which  even  in  the 
matter  of  time  place  most  over- 
land roads  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
against  which,  for  carrying  conve- 
nience, they  are  altogether  at  a 
discount.  Railways  across  Asia, 
whether  by  the  Euphrates  Valley 
or  by  M.  de  Lesseps'  route  througn 
Orenburg  and  Samercand,  could 
only  be  passenger  lines  for  a  century 
to  come,  tin,  that  is,  Central  Asia 
becomes  civilised  and  re-peopled 
enough  to  have  local  trade  and  traffic. 
If,  therefore.  Central  Asia  were  left 
to  itself,  its  trade  would  either 
remain  undeveloped  altogether,  or 
go  out  through  India  to  uie  further 
aggrandisement  of  the  all-absorbing 
J^glish,  whom  Russians  envy,  and 
detest,  and  borrow  from  with  such 
unwearying  industry.  That  con- 
summation Russia  has  no  mind 
to  allow,  and  therefore  it  secures 
the  continent  against  the  day 
when  it  may  be  made  available. 
Hostility  to  the  commercial  domi- 
nance of  England  might  almost  ac- 
count for  the  persistent  advances  of 
Russia  in  Asia  with  a  view  to  an  ultir 
mate  division  of  the  channels  of  trade 
when  the  Tsar  has  seated  himself  on 
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ihe  iihrone  of  the  Eastern  Ciesars. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  only  mo- 
tiye  which  Russia  may  have  for  ab- 
sorbing the  kingdoms  and  khanates 
of  Central  Asia.  Were  she  philan- 
thropic, one  might  well  praise  her 
for  much  of  what  she  has  done 
there — the  destruction  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Elhiva,  for  instance, 
being  really  a  high  service  done  to 
humanity,  any  order  being  better 
than  the  anarchy  and  abominable 
cruelty  which  reigned  there.  But 
Russia  is  not  by  any  means  a  philan- 
thropic power ;  her  rod  is  a  rod  of 
iron,  her  ultimate  object  profit,  and 
we  must^  therefore,  look  for  other 
and  more  politic  reasons.  They  are 
not  £Eur  to  seek.  The  powers  of 
Asia  are  Mahometan;  they  might 
help  Turkey  at  a  pinch  by  cripplmg 
the  resources  of  Russia  when  en- 
gaged in  a  European  struegla  The 
caU  of  the  Sultan  to  all  Islam  to 
arm  in  his  defence  would  still  be 
potent,  weak  and  dying  though  his 
strength  may  be,  and  Russia  hjis  de- 
termined to  place  it  for  ever  out  of 
his  reach  to  obtain  any  such  succour. 
When  the  next  fight  for  Turkey 
comes  to  be  fought,  therefore,  there 
will  be  no  one  to  lift  an  arm  in  its 
defence  save  the  Christian  powers 
of  Europe ;  and  unless  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  England  unite  to  once 
more  bar  the  way  of  the  Tsar, 
Turkey  will  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
month.  Egypt  cannot  help  the  Sul- 
tan; Egypt  is  about  to  plunge  into 
the  abyss  of  bankruptcy  ;  England 
will  have  to  see  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Khedive,  and  prevent  anarchy  from 
running  riot  there  before  long. 
Syria  is  already  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  the  Sultan,  and  may  soon  be 
either  in  the  grasp  of,  or  overawed 
by,  Russia,  and  then  Turkey  will 
become  indeed  an  easy  prey  in  spite 
of  the  energy  of  the  Turks  and  its 
ironclad  fieet. 

This,  in  substance,  we  believe  to 
be  the  real  policy  and  purpose  of 
Russia,  however  much  they  may  be 


masked  by  diplomatic  finesse  and 
imposing  operations  far  from  the 
main  line  of  con<^uest ;  and  it  will 
be  quite  in  keepmg  with  the  pro- 
gramme that  Russia  should  now 
advance  upon  Persia.  The  seizure 
of  the  strip  of  land  lying  in  the 
north  of  Ehorassan,  if  carried  out, 
as  doubtless  it  will  be,  will  afford  a 
pretext  for  a  quarrel  and  a  conflict 
which  can  only  end  in  one  way.  It 
is  easy  to  make  a  casus  helU  with  such 
a  helpless  foe  when  one  has  no 
scruples.  Besides,  it  is  just  possible 
that  a  fight  in  Persia  might  draw 
in  England  to  engage  in  a  wasteful 
and  unprofitable  conflict,  in  which 
Russia  need  hardly  spend  mucli 
strength,  but  which  might  do  much 
damage  to  our  prestige  in  India^ 
and  make  it  the  easier  for  Russia 
to  swallow  up  Turkey  unmolested. 
Russia  well  knows  the  sensitive- 
ness of  this  countnr  about  Persia. 
The  words  of  Sir  John  McNeill,  a 
former  ambassador  of  ours  at  the 
Persian  Court,  express  fitly  the 
opinions  which  we  have,  and  which 
Russia  knows  we  have,  upon  that 
point.  He  said,  *  So  long  as  Britain 
retains  India,  and  Russia  her  present 
military  force,  so  long  must  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Persia 
be  an  object  of  vital  importance  to 
the  one,  and  a  formidable  impedi- 
ment to  the  full  exercise  of  the 
aggressive  power  of  the  other.* 
That  has  been  a  faith  of  ours  since 
Lord  Wellesley's  day,  though  we 
have  never  fought  for  it  yet ;  bnt 
we  have  done  much,  almost  every- 
th  ing  short  of  that.  Let  us  examine 
with  what  result,  for  from  the  past 
we  can  judge  the  future. 

The  story  may  be  briefly  told. 
Persia  has  been  robbed  of  province 
after  province  by  Russia  from  the 
days  of  Tsar  Peter  downwards.  The 
stealing  was  done  before  we  took 
Persia  in  hand,  and  it  has  been 
done  since  much  as  if  we  had 
never  given  i^e  Shah  a  penny 
nor  sent  him  an  officer  or  a  gun. 
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[n  1814  BosBiagot  posseaction  of  the 
Caspian,  after  a  war  wiih  Fatteh 
^  Shah,  and  of  certain  districts 
on  the  north-west  of  Persia,  with 
oonfirmation  of  right  to  keep 
previoTis  thievings.  Under  the  guise 
of  the  peace  then  and  there  con- 
clnded  Russia  went  on  with  her 
appropriation,  and  after  provoking 
Persia  hj  every  possible  means — 
lunong  others  oj  going  when  at 
peace,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Persian 
i;ovemor  who  had  rebelled,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Persian  town  of 
Eiwan,  which  he  had  offered  them — 
Russia  was  again  gratified  bj  the 
outbreak  of  war.  At  that  time  we 
vrere  engaged  bj  treaty  to  pay  the 
Shah  some  i6o,oooZ.  a*year  of  a 
i^ar  contribution  to  help  him,  and 
officers  of  our  Indian  army  trained 
bis  troops.  But  we  were  then  at 
peace  with  Bussia,  and  the  predica- 
oiant  this  engagement  placed  us  in 
was  awkward.  Therefore,  although 
Englishmen  led  the  attacks  against 
Russian  troops,  as  we  would  not 
heartily  fight  we  could  not  help  the 
Shah  with  vigour ;  the  money  was 
uot  forthcoming  readily ;  the  Shah 
was  beaten,  and  for  defending  his 
territory  firom  robbery,  Bussia 
exacted  a  war  contribution  of  over 
2,ooo,oooZ.  to  be  wrung  from  the 
already  perishing  people,  and  the 
exclusion  of  Persia  from  the  Caspian, 
with  the  line  of  the  Araxes  and 
something  beyond  it  in  the  shape  of 
%  fort  up  the  stream,  and  a  strip  of 
berritory  by  the  sea  where  the  nver 
Bras  nnfordable,  as  easy  entrances 
to  the  rest  of  the  doomed  country. 
rhis  last  Bussia  pledged  her  word 
to  surrender  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  but  of  course  did  not.  We 
y;ot  out  of  our  disagreeable  money- 
3ngagement  by  giving  the  Shah 
9ome  20o,oooZ.  to  help  him  with  his 
war  indemniiy.  Thus  ended  that 
phase  of  our  protection  and  backing 
ip  of  Persia.  And  after  that  it  is 
bardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
rulers  of  the  country  should  have 


fifJlen  under  Bussianinfluenoe — ^that, 
backed  and  aided  by  Bussia,  Ma- 
homed Shah  should  have  besieged 
Herat,  and  helped  to  advance 
Bussian  influence  to  the  Indus,  and 
drag  us  into  the  mad  attempt  to 
erect  a  buttress  against  her  in  the 
shape  of  Shah  Shoojah  el  Moolk,  the 
discarded  Afghan  king. 

Since  the  failure  of  these  expedi- 
tions and  the  restoration  of  quiet  in 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  what  have 
we  done  P  Literally  nothing  to  aid 
either  of  these  countries  to  bring 
order  and  good  government  into 
their  dominions.  Fersia  has  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse  in  an  ad- 
ministrative sense  ever  since,  until 
the  country  is  ripe  for  occupation, 
and  the  king  too  weak  to  be  worth 
supporting.  For  it  is  utterly  hope- 
less to  suppose  that  Persia  can  be 
made  strong  by  money  and  good 
words  and  a  few  officers,  while  the 
heart  of  her  strength  is  eaten  away 
by  misrule,  while  the  one  object  of 
life  from  the  Shah  to  the  meanest 
tax-gatherer  of  the  land  is  money, 
while  the  population  and  trade  are 
alike  dwindling.  Our  past  experi- 
ences ought  to  have  taught  us  that 
much.  Nothing  that  we  have  yet 
done  has  ever  brought  strength  to 
her  enfeebled  arm  or  stayed  for  an 
hour  the  onward  march  of  Bussia, 
intent  on  making  herself  a  way  to 
the  ocean  highways  of  the  world  in 
the  East  or  the  West  or  both.  It  is 
strange  that  men  persist  in  talking 
of  Persia  as  a  power  capable  of  re* 
novation,  or  of  being  a  worthy  ally, 
in  the  &ce  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
nast  fifty  years;  stranger  still  to 
forget  the  chief  lesson  of  the  treaty 
of  amity  of  18 14,  which  we  found 
it  most  convenient  to  break  in 
1827.  If  that  taught  us  anything 
besides  the  weakness  of  Persia,  it 
surely  showed  us  that  real  support 
to  that  country  meant  war  with 
Bussia  on  our  part.  We  backed 
out  of  it  then ;  but  none  the  less  was 
that  what  it  meant  had  we  been 
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true  io  the  spirit  of  our  engage- 
ments. And  what  such  support 
meant  then  it  means  now,  and 
means  with  even  more  force  than 
then.  We  cannot  really  support 
any  remaining  independent  power 
in  Central  Asia  with  effect  xmless 
prepared  to  go  to  war  for  it  when  it 
IS  attacked.  If,  therefore,  the  policy 
advocated  of  maJdng  Persia  strong 
by  this  fainle  plan  is  carried  ont,  it 
will  really  mean  that  instead  of  onr 
having  a  year's  warning  of  Bussia's 
intention  to  attack  ns  m  India,  or 
any  increased  security  for  freedom 
from  that  attack,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  fight  her  fiur  from  our 
Indian  frontiers  years  before  there 
would  otherwise  be  any  necessity 
for  doing  so.  Either  that  or  we 
shall  be  forced  into  a  war  for  Turkey 
to  preserve  our  hold  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  our  route  to  India  vid 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  policy  ad- 
vocated is,  in  short,  of  that  tempo- 
rising kind  which  usually  ends  in 
disaster,  and  its  half-heartedness 
would  do  much  to  make  our  so- 
called  friends  desert  us  when  the 
real  tug  came.  The  knowledge 
that  we  protected  them  merely  be- 
cause we  wished  to  use  them  against 
our  dreaded  enemy,  would  stimulate 
in  them  all  that  tendency  to  in- 
trigue and  double-facedness  which 
Mahometan  races  feel  themselves 
justified  in  developing  to  the  utmost 
when  dealing  with  the  infidel.  In 
such  a  case  the  readiest  liar  would 
win  the  day ;  and  as  Russia  is  never 
slack  at  using  words  out  of  their 
natural  meaning,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  we  should  be  worsted.  Half 
measures,  therefore,  will  not  do. 
If  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
protect  our  frontier  in  India  by 
forbidding  the  ftirther  advance  of 
Russia  in  Asia,  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  do  so  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  in  self-reliance, 
not  trusting  to  either  Persian,  or 
Afghan,  or  Turk,  who  will  only 
help  us  effectually  when  they  see 


that  we  mean  really  to  help  mi 
selves.  The  rather  ostenteiiionl 
manner  in  which  we  |»roclaim  oa 
peace  policy  just  now  leads  boil 
mvaders  and  invaded  in  Asia  id 
entertain  ttie  idea  that  we  will  nol 
fight  tiU  the  swordis  at  our  tlm)ftis| 
and  if  we  really  mean  to  fight  1)^ 
fore,  such  opimons  are  tngm 
danjrerous  and  misleading. 

Tnere  are  therefore  in  fisict  but  tfq 
courses  before  the  Govemm6zrt  d 
this  country :  either  to  stand  sdi» 
gether  aloof  and  leave  Persia  aiJ 
the  Turkish  dominion  in  Centnl 
Asia  entirely  to  their  fate,  whid 
could  not  then  be  &r  off,  and  to  cofij 
centrate  its  whole  «nerffies  on  tu 
consolidation  and  development  d 
what  we  already  possess ;  or  to  tt 
once  take  steps  to  occupy  Persij 
and  to  obtain,  as  the  advocates  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley  desire,  th^ 
conamand  of  large  tracts  in  Syria  a^ 
a  prelude  to  om*  domination  of  th& 
whole  territoiy  from  the  Levant  to 
the  Indus,  part  of  Persia  inchdei 
In  short,  we  must  either  let  Rnssflj 
annex  or  we  must  annex — ^therei^ 
no  via  media ;  the  Governments  witi^ 
which  we  have  to  deal  are  too  effete 
to  be  of  any  use  as  allies,  and  tbe 
interests  which  we  should  bolster 
up  in  them  are  on  the  whole  noi 
such  as  it  is  desirable  to  see  cum- 
bering the  ground  much  longer. 

For  the  first  of  these  plans  thert 
would  be  a  good  deal  to  urge  wei« 
we  sure  that  such  quiescence  wonH 
not  render  our  position  almost  rOf 
tenable  in  India.  Such  is  '^ 
peculiarity  that,  however  willing^ 
may  be  to  rest,  we  cannot  afforo  ^ 
seem  weak,  for  any  sign  of  weaknea 
would  be  like  oil  on  the  smouldenBf 
fires  of  discontent.  Moreover,  tb» 
Mahometan  populations  of  India  &i* 
more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  thoflft 
of  Central  Asia  and  Persia,  anditi* 
a  noteworthy  feet  that  our  Mabo^ 
metan  subjects  are  rapidly  on  the 
increase,  a  probable  proof  that  ^ 
discontent  felt  by  many  for  onrj 
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rule  finds  Tent  by  their  joining  a 
sect  wliose  jo^  it  is  to  dream  of  the 
defeat  of  the  infidel  and  the  retam 
to  its  glorious  misrule  in  India. 
This  also  is  a  great  element  of 
danger.  And  yet  it  may  plausibly 
be  questioned  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  risk  it  rather  than  follow 
a  course  which  must  in  all  proba- 
bility lead  to  a  collision  with  Ilussia 
at  an  early  date,  and  more  probably 
than  that,  if  we  get  the  best  of  it,  to 
the  absorption  of  huge  regions  with 
which  we  do  not  really  want  to  have 
anything  to  do,  and  which  would 
be  a  burden  to  us.  We  do  not  want 
to  govern  Persia  or  Syria,  nor  to 
have  a  railway  through  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley.  We  have  the  free 
seas  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  can,  if  we  like, 
keep  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal 
against  M  comers  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost ;  and  while  we  have  that 
road  to  our  empire  there  is  not 
much  to  fear.  If  Ilussia  wants 
India,  let  her  come  and  take  it.  At 
the  most  such  a  line  of  policy  would 
involve  only  the  virtual  seizure  of 
Egypt,  fest  preparing  herself  to  be 
somebody's  prey,  and  probably  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat, 
or  if  not  their  seizure  then  their 
protection  and  military  occupation 
in  a  sense  analogous  thereto  till  the 
ianger  passed  away.  Given  the 
%'eedom  of  the  seas,  however,  which 
he  possession  of  all  Asia  west  of 
[iJabool  will  not,  it  may  be  hoped, 
mable  Russia  to  take  from  us,  then 
he  less  scattered  our  enemies  are 
he  better  for  us  in  the  fi^ht  which 
Qtimately  must  come.  The  farther 
lussia  has  to  come,  the  wider  the 
ange  of  her  subject  territory,  the 
ess  able  will  she  be  to  deal  effective 
dows  at  our  power.  It  will  be  a 
raudred  years  at^  least  before  her 
Lew  dominions  can  be  anything  but 
weakness  to  her  during  a  great 
onfiict ;  and  if  our  Indian  popula- 
ions  are  faithfal  or  can  be  kept 
rderly,  long  ere  then  we  shall  either 


have  made  the  empire  impregnable 
or  deserve  to  lose  it.  But  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  keep  the  seas 
clear,  to  keep  the  Canal  free,  and 
the  Mediterranean  as  much  as  ever 
an  English  lake,  to  give  this  policy 
due  effect.  Doing  these  things, 
Russia,  on  the  whok,  might  be  left 
to  swallow  her  prey  as  her  appetite 
prompted.  Keeping  her  out  of  Con- 
stantinople is  aiter  ^11  the  business 
of  Austna  and  Germany,  not  ours, 
and  it  might  not  be  the  worst  thing 
either  for  Russia  or  the  world  were 
she  already  there.  To  us  it  could 
matter  little,  except  that  our  trade 
might  thereby  be  increased,  for 
Russia  is  at  least  a  friend  of  order ; 
and  if  her  Government  is  hard 
and  autocratic,  it  is  too  emulous 
of  Western  prosperity  to  pursue 
long  other  than  Western  methods. 
This,  it  may  be  urged,  would  not 
be  a  consistent  carrying  out  to  the 
fdU  of  our  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion, but  it  would  be  at  least  a  clear 
and,  on  the  whole,  humane  policy. 
It  would  not  buoy  up  dying  princi- 
palities and  powers  with  hopes  which 
we  could  not,  in  .the  nature  of 
things,  fulfil.  Besides,  this  non-in- 
tervention policy,  like  the  sublime 
idea  of  intemal^onal  arbitration,  is 
a  mere  figment  of  the  brain,  and 
at  most  only  keeps  us  from  inter- 
vening often  at  the  right  time 
where  earlier  action  would  have 
saved  many  an  evil.  We  have 
annexed  Scinde  and  the  Pun- 
jaub  and  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Burmah,  with  many  a  place 
besides,  in  spite  of  the  boasted 
policy,  for  the  necessities  of  the  case 
were  stronger  than  any  theory  of 
action  ever  will  be  while  England 
retains  a  prominent  place  in  the 
comity  of  nations.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  well  assured:  Russia 
means  to  reach  her  goal  in  Europe, 
and  is  working  towards  it  with 
every  energy  she  possesses ;  and  if 
we  leave  her  unprovoked  in  Asia, 
we  may,  when  we  do  come  to  blows. 
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be  able  to  fight  her  with  the  help 
of  stronger  allies  than  any  that  Asia 
can  afford  us.  Granted  that  we  can 
hold  India,  therefore,  and  maintain 
onr  right  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  of 
which  we  are  the  real  conservators, 
non-intervention  notwithstanding, 
we  think  it  may  be  argued  with 
some  show  of  reason  that  the  best 
course  for  us  is  to  let  the  Central 
Asian  question  work  itself  out  with- 
out us.  Had  there  been  a  strong, 
firm  ruling  power  which  we  could 
bave  helpea,  it  might  have  been 
otherwise ;  but  as  there  is  nonesuch, 
clearly  the  freer  we  can  keep  our 
hands  the  better.  Our  way  lies 
east  rather  than  west  in  Asia ;  and 
^even  by  helping  Afghanistan,  vir- 
tuaUy  a  dependency  now,  we  might 
not  do  great  good,  different  though 
that  would  be  to  bolstering  Persia. 
On  the  whole  also  it  is  very  likely 
thjht  the  extinction  of  the  only 
Mahometan  powers  in  the  world 
which  retain  even  the  semblance  of 
former  magnificence  might  do  a 
vast  deal  more  to  quiet  our  Indian 
subjects  than  any  amount  of  pro- 
iiecfion  to  effete  governments  would 
do.  Petted  monarchs  are  but  spoiled 
children,  and  are  apt  to  over-rate 
by  much  their  own  importance  and 
4x>  have  that  exaggerated  estimate 
endorsed  by  those  of  their  faith. 
Much  meddling  in  Central  Asia 
might  therefore  possibly  come  to 
mean  weakness,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  powers  still  remaining  there 
might  remove  the  last  external  prop 
for  disaffection  within  our  empire. 

Beasoning  thus,  it  is  easy  to  find 
apparently  stroiu^  justification  for  a 
pouc^  if  not  of  absolute  inaction,  at 
any  rate  of  only  such  action  as  shall 
keep  us  perfectly  clear  of  the  Russian 
line  of  march.  But  there  is  just 
one  thing  that  militates  a^nst  its 
soundness.  By  allowing  Russia  to 
absorb  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
we  give  her  complete  control  of  the 
Persian  Oul^  and  open  up  to  her  at 
once  the  commerce  of  our  Tni^iftTi 


With  our  free  trade  pol 
against  Russia's  selfish  exclusi 
ness,  this  might  come  to  be  m 
disastrous  for  our  commercial  pr, 
perity  than  war.  At  the  very  b 
it  would  be  to  incur  enormous  i^ 
in  case  of  a  quarrel,  were  we 
allow  Russia  to  establish  het^ 
there.  The  mere  countries  wo 
not  matter  much.  It  is  the  sea  t| 
is  the  source  of  danger,  andni] 
than  that  Russia  should  obt 
possession  of  these  Eastern  watt 
it  might  be  better  for  us  to  i 
everything,  and  strain  every  m 
to  drive  her  back,  and  compel ' 
to  be  content  with  the  Black 
and  something  like  her  pi 
Eastern  boundary.  And  we  vei 
to  think  that  this  conside 
alone  is  enough  to  turn  the 
in  &vour  of  a  vigorous  policy 
self-protection.  This  clearly  is  1 
thought  of  almost  all  Anglo-bidii^ 
but  we  do  not  think  that  tl 
appreciate  always  what  such  actif 
means.  We  have  shown  what 
been  the  net  result  of  former 
tempts  to  secure  ourselves 
friendly  treaties  and  promises  a 
tracted  with  and  given  to  i 
powers  that  bar  the  way  to  ( 
frontiers.  They  have  £uled  bec« 
we  did  not  ever  act  up  to  the 
and  we  did  not  do  so  chiefly  1 
cause  we  then  could  not  with  a 
hopes  of  good  effect,  but  these  &• 
appear  to  be  as  yet  but  dimly  i 
prehended.  It  is  really  time 
shake  off  our  delusions  about  Per 
as  we  have  cast  them  partly  aside 
at  what  a  cost! — ^about  A&hi 
Stan,  and  to  come  to  understand  wl 
helping  Persia  really  means, 
we  are  really  determined  to  adop 
vigorous  policy,  we  must  do 
thorouffhly,  and  in  seff-relian 
And  the  first  thing  we  have 
learn  is  that  the  present  GovemnM 
of  Persia  is  utterly  incapable 
helping  us,  even  if  we  pour  gold  u 
the  Shah's  lap  by  the  million.  ? 
sia  is  probably  the  worst  goverr 
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lependent  kingdom  ia  Asia. 
eiy  mail  from  India  brings  ns 
iTB  of  the  robberies,  mnrders,  and 
ier  lawless  proceedings  of  the 
ni-independent  nomads  of  the 
ithern  provinces.  The  fiunine  of 
71  lerealed  to  ns  the  utter  an- 
ihy  into  which  this  ancient  empire 
d  Mm,  as  onr  representatives 
1st  Iiaye  known  it  this  half  cen- 
7.  In  the  &ce  of  facts  daily 
ming  before  ns,  snch  a  huge  piece 
groteaqnerie  as  the  Benter  con- 
Don  cannot  possibly  mislead,  and 
i  it  represents  not  nnfiUy  the 
tard  opinions  commonly  enter- 
oed  of  the  country.  Persia  can- 
i  Mp  ns  except  on  one  condition 
M,  we  take  steps  to  secure  the 
ier  govemment  of  the  country. 
B  can  do  this  either  by  occupying 
and  stipulating  with  the  Shah 
it  if  we  protect  him  we  shall  have 
)  control  of  his  affairs;  or,  if  his 
nity,  recently  so  much  inflated, 
ib  that  impossible,  then  we  must, 
th  or  without  his  consent,  lay 
IdoftheGulf  and  the  provinces 
rdering  on  it,  with  Shiraz  as  the 
kt  of  onr  Government,  so  securing 
It  at  least  our  sea  way  shall  be 
k.  If  snch  a  concession  as  this 
it  even  conld  be  obtained  as  some 
Anntee  that'  our  requirements 
wild  be  ftOfilled,  or  that  our  help 
>uld  not  be  rendered  in  vain,  then 
J  might  aid  Persia  with  a  will  in 
lying  back  theBnssians,  for  drive 
Bm  back  we  must  if  they  are  to 

kept  ont  of  the  Oulf  at  all. 
rsia  conld  not  do  it  herself  if  we 
^  her  ten  millions  a-year  and  ten 
>iisand  soldiers,  unless  we  saw,  at 
B  same  time,  in  some  shape  to  the 
kter  ruling  of  the  country.  Should 
ccssitj  compel  us  to  take  these 
5p8  without  leave,  it  is  possible 
ftt  the  Shah  might  open  the 
f^etn.  provinces  of  his  dominions 

tbe  Russians,  in  order  to  expel 
';  poBsible,  but  hardly  likely. 
«  would  be  more  likely,  on  the 
^ole,  to  believe  our  words  than 


theirs  ;  and  if  we  pledged  ourselves 
to  surrender  to  him  the  territories 
when  the  danger  was  past,  merely 
retaining  such  posts  as  would  ren* 
der  the  Gulf  secure  and  free,  and  to 
allow  the  freest  possible  access  to 
its  waters  for  Persian  traders,  the 
Shah  would  probably  yield,  and  give 
what  little  help  the  country  has  left 
to  give  in  aid  of  the  repulse  of  the 
northern  invaders.  Our  possession 
of  the  Gulf  may  or  may  not  lead 
us  into  war  with  Eussia ;  but  tbe 
best  recommendation  of  a  vigor- 
ous policy  of  this  kind  is,  that 
this  calamity  of  war  might  pos- 
sibly be  averted  by  it — stands,  in 
&c^  far  more  chance  of  being  so 
averted  than  by  all  the  temporising 
in  the  world.  It  is  genenJlv  be- 
lieved now  that  had  we  shown 
more  unequivocal  signs  of  our  real 
temper  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war,  Nicholas  would  never 
have  entered  upon  it ;  and  a  deter- 
mined stand  made  by  us  in  Persia 
might  keep  Bnssia  out  of  it,  and 
drive  her  to  forego  her  dream  of 
reaching  the  ocean  by  that  route. 

Nor  are  the  advantages  to  the 
population  of  down-trodden  Persia 
to  be  forgotten  in  such  an  event. 
If  there  is  anything  that  justifies 
annexation  of  territory,  it  is  when 
that  territory  is  oppressed  with 
misrule — ^when  the  energies  of  its 
Govemment  are  so  exhausted,  and 
its  existence  so  precarious,  that  it 
produces  only  misery  and  degrada- 
tion for  all  within  its  baleful  reach. 
Mainly  this  is  the  state  of  Persia^ 
and  of  the  valley  of  Mesopotamia  ; 
anpL  it  would  therefore  be  doing  a 
real,  and  we  may  say  a  necessary 
good,  to  rescue  the  dying  popula- 
tions there,  to  take  hold  of  tiiem, 
and  bring  peace  and  order  to  their 
homes.  Till  we  do  it,  or  Russia 
does  it,  there  is  no  hope  for  them. 
They  sink  from  bad  to  worse  year 
by  year,  and  their  ralors,  like  vipers^ 
suck  their  life's  blood.  The  re- 
sources of  these  districts  are  really 
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enormous,  and  if  developed  might 
support  a  vast  population  in  com- 
fort, besides  contributing  largely  to 
the  wants  of  other  nations.  One 
of  the  strongest  arguments  which 
the  advocates  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  raQway  advance  is,  in  fiujt, 
this — ^that  Mesopotamia,  if  opened 
up  and  ruled  well,  is  fitted  to  be 
the  granary  of  all  Asia.,  That  may 
be  an.  exaggeration,  and  even  if  it 
is  not,  it  is  no  justification  for  the 
railway,  com  being  transmitted  far 
cheaper  by  the  rivers,  which  are  al- 
ready there,  than  any  railway  could 
ever  do  it;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  regions  are  supremely 
fertile,  and  as  little  that,  once  tho- 
roughly established  in  the  Guli^  the 
influence  of  our  presence  nmst  be 
most  beneficial  even  on  countries 
which  are  outside  our  direct  sway. 
Trade  would  be  developed,  and 
better  government  in  the  Sultan's 
dominions  must  follow  our  ad- 
vance. Or  if  not,  then  we  should 
be  justified  in  *  protecting '  Syria 
in  the  same  way  that  we  have 
protected  many  ui*  Indian  depend- 
ency, and  ought  now  to  protect 
Persia. 

These  speculations  can  scarcely 
be  considered  beside  the  point 
when  such  grave  political  issues 
are  in  question;  but  apart  from 
them  this  stands  forth  distinct :  we 
cannot  any  longer  allow  Russia 
to  come  down  on  us  without  doing 
something  to  protect  ourselves. 
What  that  something  must  be,  de- 
pends in  some  degree  on  the  immi- 
nence of  the  danger.  If  Russia  does 
not  want  the  Gulf  just  yet,  we  might 
pursue  for  a  ghort  time  our  old 
diplomatic  policy.  If  she  does,  we 
can  either  let  her  pursue  her  way 
unmolested,  merely  protecting  our 
water  way  vlu  Suez,  and  relying  on 
her  not  molesting  ns  in  the  Gulf, 
or  vigorously  take  the  initiative  to 
prevent  her  ever  getting  there. 
As  our  rulers  estimate  these  proba- 
bilities they  will  act;  but  to  us  it  ap- 


pears as  if  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
on  the  matter,  and  that  every  nM)tiv6 
of  prudence  and  humiBmity  dictatef 
on  our  part  a  speedy  and  vigorom 
advance.  If  we  temponse  till  Bussia 
reveals  her  intention  in  deeds,  it 
majrbetoolate.  And  while  Bossia'ij 
mam  purpose  is  the  conquest  of 
Constsmtinople,  she  will  be  tfa» 
easier  turned  back  on  the  road  t» 
Hindostan.  So,  if  we  value  oni 
commerce  and  our  freedom,  or  sei 
any  store  by  the  work  we  are  doing 
in  the  East,  and  the  interests  we 
have  at  stake  there,  we  must  do 
what  is  best  to  save  them  now. 
Scruples  about  such  a  miserable 
institution  as  the  Persian  monarchj, 
the  histoiy  and  conditions  of  which, 
under  the  present  race  of  kings,  and 
for  a  century  before,  have  l^esi  so 
uniformly  degrading,  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  for  a  moment 
The  mistake  of  treating  Persia  with 
the  consideration  shown  to  a  civv 
lised  power,  is  one  of  the  most  ab- 
surd which  our  diplomatists  ever 
made.  Of  what  use  is  it  making 
treaties  withapower  whose  one  idea  is 
'backsheesh,'  of  whom  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm says,  *  Gold  will  buy  anything 
you  like  to  ask '  ?  And  yet  we  fear 
strongly  that  this,  the  very  worst,  the 
most  irritating  and  profitless  coarse 
of  all,  is  the  one  which  will  now 
be  pursued.  Our  Gt)vemment  will 
lean  on  this  broken  reed  still,  and  wHI 
awake  to  the  folly  of  so  doing  only 
when  it  has  pierced  its  hand.  Help 
to  Persia  now  means  ruling  it ;  and 
if  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  that, 
then  let  it  wholly  alone.  There  is, 
we  repeat,  no  middle  way.  Bussi* 
never  paused  an  hour  for  all  our 
treaties,  though  we  have  persisted 
once  and  again  in  making  our- 
selves ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  vain  efforts  thus  to  stop 
her. 

A  treaty  of  the  old  kind  and  in 
the  old  spirit  might  really  be  a  bait 
to  Russia  to  advance.  Knowing  our 
hesitancy  of  yore,  she  might  occupy 
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eheran  a  month  afber  the  treaty 
as  aimed,  and  oompromise  herself 
Djona  the  poesibihtj  of  retreat 
lonld  we  suddenly  repent  onjrselyea 
ad  resolye  on  war,  while  a  vigor- 
afl  action  on  onr  part  might  entirely 
rerent  the  occurrence  of  socala- 
dtoos  a  crisis.  Backed  by  Eng- 
sh  bayonets,  ruled  by  Snglidi 
batesmen,  Persia  wotUd  soon  be 
>niiidable;  supplied  only  with  Eng- 
sh  gold    and    English  promises. 


Persia  is  but  made  a  more  tempting 
morsel  for  the  enemy. 

If  it  is  dangerous,  therefore,  to 
have  Russia  in  the  Persian  Gkdf^  we 
must  take  it  ourselves,  and  that  at 
once,  with  aU  that  is  necessary  to 
render  its  possession  secure^  if  we 
dp  not  want  it^  and  are  not  a&aidT 
of  India   from  that  quarter,  iiien, 
donHi  let  us  play  with  Persia  like  a  ■■ 
terrier  with  a  hot  chestnut,  let  us 
leave  it  altogether  alone.  '  ^  ^ 
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THE  STOEY  OF  THE  WOODHOUSELEE  GHOST. 
AN  INCIDENT  IN  SCOTTISH  mSTORY. 


ABOUT  fiye  mOes  soaih  of  Edin- 
bargh,  on  the  Bouthem  slope 
of  the  Pentland  Hills,  is  the  house 
of  Woodhonselee,  which  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  distinguished 
family  of  the  Tytlers  for  more  thim 
a  century.  Like  many  other  houses 
in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
though  they  are  now  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, Woodhouselee  has  long 
been  in  the  popular  mind  credited 
with  its  ghost.  In  the  Memoir  of 
P.  F.  TyOer,  by  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Bnrgon  (1839),  we  meet  with  a  very 
vivid  account  of  this  ghost  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  A.  F.  Tytler. 
*  There  was,'  she  says,  *one  bedroom 
in  the  house,  which,  though  of  no 
extraordinary  dimensions,  was  al- 
ways called  the  hig  bedroom.  Two 
sides  of  the  walls  of  this  room 
were  covered  with  veiy  old  tapestry 
representing  subjects  from  Scrip- 
ture. Near  the  head  of  the  bed  there 
was  a  mysterious-looking  small  and 
very  old  door  which  led  into  a  tur- 
ret fitted  up  as  a  dressing-room. 
From  this  sinall  door  the  ghost  was 
wont  to  issue.  No  servant  would 
enter  thebig  bedroomafter  dusk,  and 
even  in  daylight  they  went  in  pairs. 
To  mv  aunt's  old  nurse,  who  con- 
stantty  resided  in  the  fiEunily,  and 
with  her  daughter  Betiy,  the  maid 
(a  rosy-looking  damsel),  tookcharge 
of  the  house  during  the  winter. 
Lady  Anne  (the  ghost)  had  fr^ 
quently  appeared.  Old  Catherine 
was  a  singularly  interesting-looking 
person  in  appearance,  wl,  pale, 
and  thin,  and  herself  like  a  gentle 
spirit  from  the  unseen  world.  We 
talked  to  her  often  of  Lady  Anne. 
"  'Deed,"  she  said,  "I  have  seen  her 
times  out  o'  number,  but  I  am  in 
no  ways  fear'd ;  I  ken  weel  she 
canna  gang  beyond  her  commission ; 
but  Ihere's  that  silly  feckless  thing 


Betiy,  she  met  her  in  the  lang  pas- 
sage ae  night  in  the  winter  tune, 
and  she  had  nae  a  drap  o'  blnid  in 
her  &ce  for  a  fortnight  after.  She 
says  Lady  Anne  came  sae  neo' 
h^,  she  could  see  her  dress  quite 
Weill :  it  was  a  Manchester  muslia 
with  a  wee  flower.'"  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  we  are  told,  *used  to  laugb 
at  this  ''wee  flower,"  and  hope  that 
Lady  Anne  would  never  change  her 
dress.' 

Connected  with  every  ghost  is  t 
story,though  we  may  well  be  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  sometimes  the 
ghost  owes  its  existence  to  the  story 
or  the  story  to  the  ghost.  In  some 
cases  the  ghost  seems  to  make  its 
appearance  first,  and  then  a  stozy 
has  to  be  found  or  made  to  aocoant 
for  it ;  in  others  there  is  first  i^ 
story,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
ghost,  being  anxiously  looked  for, 
naturally  reveals  itself.  This  dis-' 
tinction  would  be  of  some  service 
to  us  if  we  were  to  treat  of  the' 
history  or  the  philosophy  of  ghosts, 
and  we  shall  have  to  r^er  to  it 
afterwards ;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  par- 
sue  the  subject  farther,  seeing  thtt 
it  is  not  the  ghost^  but  the  stoij ' 
with  which  it  is  connected,  that  ve 
have  at  present  to  deal. 

The  story  connected  with  thei 
Woodhouselee  ghost  differs  frmo' 
most  of  its  class  in  occupying  fti 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of' 
the  country.  In  this  case  the  story 
has  not  been  made  for  the  gho^ 
but  the  ehost  has  resulted  from  ihs 
story,  though,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  it  has  had  the  effed 
of  considerably  changing  or  alte^ 
ing  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  blackest  j 
most  dastardly  crimes  to  be  mc 
with  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
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the  assassination  of  the  Begent 
Moray  hj  James  Hamilton  of  ]£>tli<- 
weUbangh.  The  Begent  was  on 
his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  had  spent  the  niehtin 
Linlithgow.  Here  the  assassin  had 
everything  in  readiness  for  his 
hloody  work.  He  stationed  himself 
in  a  house  in  the  High  Street 
belonging  to  his  relative  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews.  This  had 
a  wooden  balcony  in  front,  over 
which  clothes  were  hung,  so  as 
effi^etually  to  conceal  his  movements, 
and  a  feather  bed  was  laid  on  the 
floor  to  prevent  his  footsteps  being 
heard.  He  barricaded  the  door 
towards  the  street,  and  had  a  swift 
horse  ready  saddled  in  the  stable 
behind.  Having  made  these  pre- 
parations and  cut  out  a  small  hole 
to  enable  him  to  observe  what  was 
going  on  in  the  street  and  to  ad- 
mit the  barrel  of  his  caliver,  he 
cahnly  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
▼iciam.  The  Begent  is  said  to  have 
been  warned  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him.  It  would  appear 
that  Bothwellhaugb  had  made 
several  attempts  previously  to  carry 
his  purpose  into  execution,  but  with- 
out success ;  and  it  is  said  that  on 
this  occasion  his  name  was  given 
and  the  house  mentioned  in  which 
he  would  be  found  concealed.  The 
B^eot,  however,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  dangers,  and  had 
been  the  frequent  object  of  con- 
spiracies, paid  little  heed  to  the 
^wffnmg.  He  was  so  far  prevailed 
upon  thai  he  consented  to  leave  the 
town  by  the  opposite  gate,  and  so 
avoid  passing  the  house  indicated. 
When,  however,  he  came  out  and 
mounted  his  horse,  he  found  the 
street  not  easily  passable  in  that 
direction,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
follow  out  his  original  intention. 
It  is  said  that  he  would  have  gone 


off  at  a  gallop,  but  the  crowd  of 
people  was  so  great  that  he  could 
only  proceed  at  a  walking  pace. 
Everything  was  thus  in  favour  of 
the  assassin,  and  failure  was  scarcely 
possible.  He  fired  when  his  victim 
was  within  three  yards  of  him,  the 
bullet  passing  through  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  and  killing  a  horse 
on  the  other  side  of  him.  The 
Be^nt  put  his  hand  to  his  side, 
saying  that  he  was  wounded,  but 
was  able  to  aliffht,  and  leaning  on 
Lord  Sempill,  he  returned  to  the 
house  which  he  had  just  left.  In 
the  confusion  the  murderer  escaped. 
Before  the  people  could  force  an 
entrance  into  the  house  he  was  well 
on  his  way  to  Hamilton  Castle, 
where  he  arrived  a  few  hours  later 
and  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy.  The  Begent  died 
the  same  night  (January  23, 1570)^ 
'without  speaking  a  reproachful 
word  of  any  man ; '  and  when  re- 
minded by  his  friends  of  his  having 
neglected  their  advice  in  pardoning 
Bothwellhaugh  after  the  battle  of 
Langside  (in  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner),  he  meekly  replied  that 
they  '  should  never  make  him  re- 
pent of  any  good  he  ]iad  done  in 
hislife.' 

Whether  we  regard  its  disastrous 
results  as  involving  Scotland  in 
long  years  of  misery  and  bloodshed 
by  removing  the  only  man  of  the 
time  who  was  capable  of  maintain- 
ing peace  among  all  classes,  or  ita 
utter  fruitlessness  of  good  to  the 
projectors,  it  was  a  political  assas- 
sination of  the  worst  type.  It 
could  not  bring  back  Mary  Stuart 
to  the  throne,  it  failed  to  place  the 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hamiltons,  and  it  did  not 
turn  back  the  tide  of  the  Befor* 
mation. 

There    can    be    no   doubt   that 


*  Br.  Burton  girefl  the  date  of  Uie  assassination  as  February  23 ;  but  this  is  evidently 
&  typographical  error,  although  it  occurs  also  in  the  second  edition. 
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Bothwellliaagb  was  inobigated  to 
the  oommisflioD.  of  thifl  csrmi^.hj 
ibe .  powerful  faoticm  of  the  Ha^ 
tailtons,  who  had  long  plotted. 
the.Begent'a  destrtiotion,  resard- 
jgag  him  as  the  great  obstacle  in. 
iheir  way  to  supreme  power. 
They  fdrnished  the  aasaesin  with 
evexy  means  for  the  execution 
of  the  deed.  The  honse  in  which 
he  carried  out  his  purpose  belonged 
to  John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews;  the  <»liver  with  which 
he  perpetrated  the  act,  and. the 
horse  on  which  he  effected  his  es- 
cape, belonged  to  John  Hamilton,  the 
Abbot  of  Arbroath,  one  of  the  Duke's 
sons ;  and  he  at  once  made  his  way 
to  Hamilton  Castle,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Hamilton  party,  who  subsequently 
fiimishod  him  with  the  means  g£ 
escsupmg  to  France.  It  would  even 
appear  that  lie  had  i^eceiyed  the 
promise  of  a  pexision  from  Queen 
Mary  as  a  reward  of  his  crime ;  for 
in  a  remarkable  letter  of  hers,  on 
hearing  of  the  murder,  she  expresses 
her  pleasure  at  the  deed^  all  the 
more,  she  says,  that  it  had  been  done 
without  her  knowledge  or  advice ; 
and  adds,  that  when  she  comes 
to  make  up  the  scheme  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  dowry  (as  dowager 
Queen  of  France),  *je  n*oublierai 
la  pension  du  dit  Bothwellhau^' 
wluch  can  scarcely  be  understood 
otherwise  than  as  undertaking  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  on  her 
behalf  thorfgh  it  might  have  been 
without  her  knowledge.  Some  will 
even  have  it  that  she  was  privy 
to  the  murder,  but  for  this  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evi* 
denoe,  aliliough  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  heartily  approved  of 
it.  She  afterwards  expressed  her 
sympathy  with  it  in  so  marked  a 
manner  as  to  decline  to  recognise 
it  as  murder;  for  in  certain  arti- 
cles presented  to  her  for  signature 
by  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  dated 
October  5,  1570,  she  among  other 


tilings  protnises  to  pursue  and  pu- 
nish ill  wlioiiad  had  altand  m  tbe 
smrder  of  her  iate  husband,  Lord 
Dandey^  but  in  place  of  thewordsr 
^The  like  shall  she  doe  for  the  pa- 
nishment  of  the  murder  oi  the  Earl 
o£  Murray,'  die  had  inserted,  'And 
that  also  due  punishment  be  made 
for  the  Earl  of  Murray,  acoordisf 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm,'  thus  ob> 
jectii^  to  the  use  of  the  term  *mtir- 
der '  in  the  latter  ease,  and  declining 
to  follow  it  up  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other. 

It  has  generally  been  held  tha^ 
Botiiwellhaugh  had  {»ivate  as  well 
as  political  or  party  reasonsfor  acting 
as  ne  had  done.  The  story  is  ibt, 
having  been  made  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Langside,  he,  with  others, 
had  been  condemned  to  deaths  but 
hislifehad  beenspared  by  the  Regent, 
who  contented  himself  with  the  fo^ 
feiture  of  his.  estates.  His  wife  was 
heiress  of  Woodhouselee,  and,  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  be 
safe*fi:t>m  the  sentence  of  ontlawiy 
which  affected  her  husband's  estate 
of  Bothwellhaugh,  she  weiit  and 
took  up  her  residence  there.  This 
property,  however,  was  conveyed  to 
Bellenden,  the  Justice  Clerk,  a  great 
favourite  of  Moray's,  and  he  vio- 
lently took  possession  of  the  hon«, 
tummg  its  mistress  out  of  doors  in 
a  bitterly  cold  night  to  wander  is 
the  woods,  where  she  was  fonnd 
next  morxHng  furiously  mad,  and 
insensible  of  the  injury  that  bd 
been  done  her.  From  that  moment 
Bothwellhaugh  is  said  to  have  re- 
solved upon  Moray's  death,  regard- 
ing him  as  the  chief  author  of  ^ 
csStamty,  and  he  thus  became  an 
apt  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  kinsmen, 
the  Hamiltons,  for  carrying  ont 
thdr  bloody  purposes. 

This  story  has  been  generallj 
received  and  credited  tiD  very  re* 
cently.  Mr.  James  Maidment,  how- 
ever, and  following  him,  Dr.  John 
Hill  Burton,  have  treated  it  aa  a 
myth;  on  what  grounds  we  shall 
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seepreBOitly.  The  former  says:  *It 
was  to  give  a  colour  to  the  act  [of 
aflsaasination]  asserted  that  the 
Lady  of  Botibwellhaagh  had  been 
tnmdd  oat  of  her  own  house  in  a 
cold  winter  night,  with  an  ini^t 
child,  went  m^,  and  died  in  the 
woods.  A  fiction ;  but  one  which, 
Hke  political  lies  now-a-days,  senres 
better  than  trath.  Thns  it  was 
then  generally  credited,  and  it  has 
contmned  to  be  believed  to  the  pre- 
sent time.' 2  Dr.  Hill  Burton,  to 
the  same  effect,  says :  'A  story  con- 
verting  this  well-planned  murder 
into  a  frantic  act  of  retribution  for 
certain  deeds  of  fiendish  cruelty 
has  found  its  way  into  ordinary 
history,  though  it  bears  on  its 
koe  the  palpable  characteristics 
of  romance.' 

The  version  of  the  story  given  by 
Mr.  Maidment  and  the  evidence  he 
brings  forward  in  support  of  it  are 
as  follow:  'The  entire  estate,'  he 
says,  'had  originally  belonged  to 
two  heiresses  of  the  name  of  Sin- 
clair, illegitimately,  it  is  believed, 
descended  from  Onver  Sinclair,  the 
unpopular  fo^vourite  of  James  Y.' 
The  original  Crown  grant  of  Wood- 
houselee to  the  SinclairS'  id  dated 
at  Stirling,  March  25,  1529,  and 
is  in  favour  of  Patrick  Sinclair  and 
his  heirs,  the  lands  having  formerly 
belonged  to  George,  a  younger  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of 
Polwart.  *  That  Oliver  succeeded,* 
says  Mr.  Maidment,  'is  undoubted; 
a  fiiet  which  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  his  son,  had  it  not 
been  that  Douglas  in  his  Baronage 
makes  him  third  son  of  Sir  Oliver 
Sinclair  of  Boslin,  an  assertion  we 
suspect  to  be  erroneous.  However 
Ihis  may  be,  Oliver  Sinclair's  daugh- 
ters became  subsequently  the  heir- 
esses of  Woodhouselee.'  'Their 
mother,  Katherine  Bellenden,  was 


sister  of  the  Lord  Justioe'  Clerk 
Bellenden  and  widow  of  Francis 
Bothwell>  by  whom  she  had  the  fo- 
ture  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  thus 
nephew  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
and  stepson  of  "Olyfer  Sindair," 
"my  gude&ther,"  consequently 
brother  Uterine  o£  Isabella  and  AH^ 
son  Sinclair,  the  coheiressesof  Wood- 
houselee.  These  two  ladies  married 
two  brothers,  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh  and  Hamilton  of  Monckton 
Mains.  Isabella,  as  eldest,  had  the 
fortalice  as  her  prsdcipium,  and 
resided  there  sometimes,  and  some« 
times  at  Bothwellhaugh  in  La- 
narkshire, which  now  forms  a 
small  part  of  the  Hamilton  estate.' 
'  Both  brokers  had  mixed  them- 
selves up  with  the  plots  against  the 
State,  for  which,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated, they  suffered  severely. 
Bouiwellhaugh  had  been  on  more 
than  one  occasion  favourably  dealt 
with.  It  appears  that  the  lands 
of  Woodhouselee  had  been  made 
over  to  Sir  John  Bellenden  with 
a  view  probably  of  protecting  the 
ladies.' 

'When  Sir  John  Bellenden  got 
the  conveyance  of  Woodhouselee 
he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
treasonable  practices  of  his  nieoe's 
husband,  and  although  his  influence 
procured  the  pardon  of  Bothwell- 
haugh, he,  evidently  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  niece,  remsed  to  reconvey 
ihe  lands  of  Woodhouselee.  Bel- 
lenden had  been  always  ready  to 
assist  his  brother-in-law's  children. 
Thus  it  is  instructed  by  the  book 
of  the  Official  of  St.  Andrews,  that 
upon  the  13th  of  September,  1 546, 
"  Isabella  Sinclair,  filia  naturalis 
Oliveri  Sinclair  et  Katherine  Bel- 
lenlyne,"  with  consent  and  assent  of 
tiie  said  Oliver  her  father  and  law- 
fal  administrator,  personally  pre- 
sent and  consenting,  sought  that 


•  Seotiish  Ballads  and    Songs^    Historical   and    Traditionary. 
Maidment.    Two  Vols.    Edinburgh,  1868. 
»  Butory  of  Scotland,  Vol.  V. 
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Sir  John  Sinclair,  Provost  of  Bes« 
tatrigy  and  Mr.  John  Bellentyne,  son 
and  apparent  heir  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bellentyne,  of  Anohinonle, ,  might 
be  aaaigned  as  "  coratores  ad  lites 
et  negocia,"  which  demand  the 
judge  granted,  and  the^  took  the 
oath  "de  fideli  administratione " 
accordingly. 

'  This  surely  is  excellent  proof  of 
the  interest  tiie  uncle  took  in  the 
affairs  of  his  niece,  and  is  ezplana* 
tory  of  the  precautionary  measure 
he  subsequently  adopted  to  secure 
her  in  the  possession  of  her  own 
private  estate.    Aware  of  the  rest- 
tess  and  rehellious  practices  of  Both- 
wellhaugh,  a  staunch  adherent  of 
the  Hamiltons,  who  were  anxious  to 
overturn  the  existing  Government, 
whilst  procuring  the  pardon  of  his 
nephew-in-law,  Us  lordship  insisted 
for  and  obtained  a  conveyance  of 
Woodhouselee,  resolving  to  retain 
the  estate  till  the  time  should  arrive 
when  he  could  safely  reconvey  it. 
He  died  before   1577,   two  years 
previous  to  the  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings   against    Bothwellhaugh, 
Monc^n  Mains,  and  the  Hamilton 
&mily.    He  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk  by  his 
son  Sir  Lewis  Bellenden,  who  ob- 
tained a  crown  right   to  Wood- 
houselee.    Although  the  death  of 
the  Beffent  occurred  in  1 570-1,  no 
judicial  steps  were  taken  against 
Bothwellhaugh    and    his    brother 
Monckton  Mauis,  the  hushand  of 
Alison  the  younger  sister  of  Isa- 
bella, until  nine  years  had  elapsed. 
No  lc^;al  proceedings  had  previously 
heen   instituted  against    the   two 
Hamiltons,  owin^  perhaps  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  Crovemment 
and  the  changes  of  its  rulers.    At 
length,  in  1579,  a  summons  of  trea- 
son under  authoriiy  of  Parliament 
was  ordered  to  be  executed  against 
the  Hamiltons,  which,  with  other 
persons  of  higher  position,  included 
the  names  of  "  James  HamOton  of 
Woodhouselee,  callit  James  of  Both- 


weUhauoh,  and  David  Hamilton  of 
Monktonmaynis." 

'This  summons  required  to  be 
executed  in  due  legal  form,  and  as 
regarded  these  two  men  the  cita- 
tion was  not  edictal,  which  it  onght 
to  have  been  had  it  been  known 
that  they  had  left  Scotland,  bat ''  at 
their  dwelling  phices  in  BothtoeU- 
hauch^  quhar  baith  their  vnfis  and 
family  makis  their  residence."  Not 
finding  the  males,  the  messengers 
"  delivered  ane  .  authentic  copie 
hereof  to  iUc  ane  of  their  satdis 
iviffis,  quha  refusit  to  resaif  the 
same  in  their  name." '  '  If  in  No- 
vember 1579,  Isabel  Sinclair,  the 
Lady  of  Biothwellhaugh,  was  seated 
in  Bothwellhaugh  with  Alison  Sin- 
clair  her  sister,  it  is  surely  plain 
enough  that  she  could  not  have  died 
mad  previous  to  1570.  It  may,  in 
conclusion,  be  added  that  Isabella 
Sinclair,  or  Hamilton,  lived  subse- 
quently at  Woodhouselee  for  mai^ 
years,  and  did  not  die  until  next 
centojy. 

*  Here  was  evidence  of  Sir  John 
Bellenden's  sagacity,  for  by  taMng 
the  deed  previously  executed  in  his 
own  favour  the  estate  of  Woodhouse- 
lee was  saved  from  being  forfeited, 
which  had  the  title  remained  in  the 
person  of  Bothwellhaugh  must  have 
been  the  case,  and  his  two  nieces 
would  have  been  ruined. 

'  How  Isabel  and  Alison  Sinclair 
were  treated  by  Sir  Lewis  Bellenden, 
their  cousin,  does  not  appear.  Wood- 
houselee was  included  in  a  royal 
charter,  April  25, 1 58 1,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  ladies  were  aliment- 
ed out  of  it  by  him..  Both  of  them 
were  alive  in  1608,  when  an  Act  was 
passed  restoring  the  estate  to  them 
as  *'  heretrices  portionaris,"  and  au- 
thorising them  "  peciable  "  to  enter 
and  "  bruick  and  joiss  [i.  e.  enjoy] 
the  saidis  landis,"  ordaining  letters 
to  be  passed  for  their  repossessing 
the  same  in  "  tyme  cuming  after  the 
date  of  these  presentis."  At  the 
same  time  it  was  agreed  *'  that  the 
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claim  for  previotis  rent  should  be 
given  up,"  whidi  no  doubt  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  Bellendens  having 
famished  the  owners  during  their 
long  extrusion  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  can  never  now  be 
affirmed  that  there  is  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  rumour  so  gene- 
rally circulated  and  so  universally 
believed,  that  the  Lady  of  Bothwell- 
haugh  was  expelled  from  her  own 
Louse  by  order  of  the  Regent^  and 
died  in  consequence  in  the  woods 
of  Woodhouselee,  or  Glencorse,  of 
cold  and  hunger/ 

Such  is  the  story  as  given  by  Mr. 
Maidment,  and,  at  first  sight,  it 
seems  an  extremely  probable  one. 
Provided  the  facts  are  all  as  stated 
hj  him,  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  must  be  regarded  as  very  natu- 
ral. If  it  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
story,  that  the  lady  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  treatment  to 
which  she  was  subjected  on  that  par- 
ticular night,  then  to  prove  that  she 
was  alive  thirty  or  forty  years  after- 
wards would  be  to  give  a  presump- 
tion of  falsehood  to  the  whole  story. 
If,  as  Mr.  Maidment  says,  Sir  John 
Bellenden  was  the  young  lady's 
uncle,  and  had  taken  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  her  affairs,  and  if  the  Regent 
had  transferred  the  estate  of  Wood- 
houselee to  him,  then  it  was  very 
natural  that  he,  knowing  the  charac- 
ter of  his  niece's  husband,  should 
decline  to  part  with  it,  and  should 
retam  it  for  her  benefit.  That  such 
a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Bellen- 
den should  so  inflame  Bothwell- 
baugh  against  the  Regent  as  that 
he  shouM  make  sevend  attempts 
on  his  life,  and  eventually  kill 
him,  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely, and  could  not  fisdl  to  give 
an  aur  of  improbability  to  the  whole 
story. 

It  is  evident)  however,  that  this 
&iely  constructed  &bric  must  fall 
to  the  ground  if  we  can  prove  to  be 
false  certain  of  the  statements  by 
which  it  is  held  together.    If,  for 


instance,  we  can  show  that  the 
death  of  the  lady  formed  no  part  of 
the  original  story,  then  any  amount 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  she  was 
alive  many  years  afterwards  must 
go  for  nothing.  If  we  can  show  that 
Sir  John  Bellenden  never  possessed 
the  lands  of  Woodhouselee,  then 
any  interest  that  he  may  have  taken 
in  the  afi*airs  of  his  niece,  Isabella 
Sinclair,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
If  we  can  prove  that  Patrick  Sin- 
clair of  Woodhouselee  was  succeed- 
ed, not  by  Oliver  Sinclair,  but  by  his 
son  John,  thenhis  whole  genealogical 
reckoning  is  put  out  of  joint.  If  we 
can  prove  that  the  co-heiresses  were 
daughters,  not  of  Oliver  Sinclair, 
but  of  the  said  John,  the  story  has 
not  a  foot  to  stand  upon.  And,  fin- 
ally, if  we  can  prove  that  the  person 
on  whom  the  forfeited  estate  of 
Woodhouselee  was  conferred  by  the 
Regent  was  not  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  but  a  near  relative  of  his 
own,  then  Hamilton  may  after  all 
have  had  (or  at  least  believed  that 
he  had)  some  grounds  for  his  bit- 
ter hatred  against  the  Regent,  and 
there  may  have  been  some  truth  in 
the  statements  which  Mr.  Maid- 
ment has  so  confidently  caUed  in 
question — that  the  Lady  of  Wood- 
houselee was  expelled  from  her 
own  house,  and  left  to  wander,  in 
a  helpless,  unprotected  state,  in  the 
woods. 

Had  Mr.  Maidment's  statements 
been  confined  to  the  work  in  which 
they  first  made  their  appearance, 
their  truth  or  felsehood  would  not 
have  been  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance ;  but  as  they  have  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Burton,  and  in- 
corporated in  what  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  standard  work  on  the 
history  of  Scotland,  the  interests 
of  historic  truth  demand  their  cor- 
rection. 

With  regard  to  the  death  of  the 
lady,  the  only  historic  work  of  a 
contemporary  character  that  men- 
tions the  story  is  the  Historie  of 
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King  James  the  Sext,  where  it  is 
said  that  Hhe  gentilwoman,  what 
for  grief  of  mynd  and  exceeding 
canld  that  she  had  then  contracti^ 
oonsarit  sik  madness  of  spreit  as 
was  ahnaist  incredible.'  Crawford 
of  Dnunsoj's  (Memoirs  of  the  Affairs 
of  Scotlandj  London  1 706)  account 
is  that  they  '  not  only  tnmed  the 
gentlewoman  ont  of  doors,  but 
stript  her  naked  and  left  her  in 
that  condition  in  the  open  field,  in 
a  cold  dark  night,  where  before 
day  she  became  fhrioosly  mad  and 
insensible  of  the  injury  they  had 
done  her.'  In  Principal  Kobertson's 
JSistory  of  Scoikmd  we  read  that  the 
'  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  Begent'B  fayourites,  who 
seized  his  house,  and  turned  out 
his  wife  naked  in  a  cold  nieht 
into  the  open  fields,  where  before 
next  morning  she  became  furiously 
mad.'  To  the  same  effect,  Tytler 
says  that  the  Justice  Clerk  'yio- 
lently  occupied  the  house,  and  bar* 
barously  tmned  its  mistress,  during 
a  bitterly  cold  nighty  into  the 
woods,  where  she  was  found  in  the 
morning  furiously  mad,  and  insen- 
sible to  the  injury  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  her.'  None  of  these 
authorities,  it  will  be  obseryed,  say 
a  word  about  her  having  died  at  that 
time,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  his- 
toric^ writer  of  note  that  does  so 
previous  to  the  time  oi  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  with  whom  tradition  had 
always  gpreat  weight,  and  who  has 
been  generally  foUowed  by  subse- 
quent writers.  And  it  is  only  in  his 
Tales  of  a  Qrandfather  that  Scott 
says,  '  that  in  consequence  of  this 
Innital  treatment  she  became  in- 


sane and  died.'  In  his  History  of 
Sootlandy  where  he  may  be  supposed 
to  be  more  carefdl  in  dealing  with 
his  tBcbBf  he  simply  says,  '  ^le  be- 
came ere  morning  mriously  mad.'  ^ 
In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  time,  as  we 
haye  seen,  the  ghost  had  a  recognised 
existence,  and  was  generally  belieyed 
in.  But,  in  order  to  be  belieyed  in, 
a  further  belief  was  necessary — a 
belief,  namely,  that  the  lady  had 
died.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
that  a  ghost  would  have  frequented 
a  spot  where  its  earthly  body  may 
haye  been  subjected  to  cruel  treat- 
ment if  that  body  had  happened 
to  surviye  the  event  for  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  thing 
is  contrary  to  all  our  experience  of 
ffhost  procedure.  The  death  of  the 
kdy  was  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  ghost ;  and  had  the  people 
known  or  remembered  that  the  ladj 
did  not  die  till  long  after,  they  could 
scarcely  haye  belieyed  that  it  was 
her  ghost  which  was  troubling  them. 
Hence  we  are  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  ghost  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  long  after  the 
eyen^  and  when  the  minor  incidents 
connected  with  it  had  been  for- 
gotten. The  great  &ct  of  the  cruel 
treatment  to  which  the  lady  had 
been  sulrjected  remained  in  the 
popular  toindy  but  the  fiu)t  of  her 
naving  lived  for  so  many  years  after 
had  been  forgotten.  It  is  thus,  we 
think,  entirely  owing  to  the  b^^ 
in  the  existence  of  the  ghost  thai 
the  death  of  the  lady  has  come  to 
be  added  to  the  story.  This  yiew, 
that  the  ghost  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  long  afber  the  eyent, 
is  ntvoured  too  by  the  change  in  ^e 


*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Dr.  Burton,  while  admitting  that  the  story,  after 
being  accepted  by  Principal  Bobertson  and  taking  its  place  in  legitimate  history,  *  ws 
natiirally  completed  by  the  additional  decorations  of  the  new-bom  babe  and  the  mothec^s 
death/  should  at  the  same  time  adopt  Mr.  Maidmen^s  arguments,  and  attempt  to 
disprove  the  original  stoiy  by  statements  which,  by  his  own  showing,  only  afiect  its 
leeent  embellishments.  Anything  going  to  prove  that  the  lady  was  alive  loi^  after  the 
time  referred  to  cannot  surely  in  any  way  affect  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  me  original 
story,  if  the  death  of  the  lady  formed  no  part  of  it,  if,  indeed,  it  is  admitted  to  be  a 
modem  addition. 
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name.  The  name  of  Boihwell. 
liftugh's  wife,  as  we  know,  was 
Isabella,  whereas  the  ghbst  was 
always  known  as  Lady  Anne.  It 
may,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  eh- 
plLony,  OP  for  some  other  canse,  be 
occasionally  permitted  to  ghosts  to 
change  their  name,  and  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  Isabella  may 
not  be  a  very  convenient  name  for 
such  a  fleeting  object  to  carry 
about  with  it  or  to  be  desig- 
nated by ;  but  we  are  rather 
of  opinion  thdt  the  lady*s  real 
name  had  passed  from  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  that  Lady  Anne* 
bad  been  substituted  as  being 
euphonious  and  answering  every 
useful  purpose  as  well  as  the 
proper  one. 

But  whatever  doubt  or  uncertainty 
there  may  seem  to  be  cotmected 
witii  this  part  of  the  story,  there 
can  be  none  with  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  individual  who  received  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee 
was  not  Sir  John  Bellenden,  but  a 
relative  of  the  Reffent's.  The  battle 
of  Laiigside  was  fought  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1568,  and  among  the  pri- 
soners taken  on  that  occasion  was 
James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh. 
On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  we 
are  told  that  the  Lord  Regent  caused  ' 
charge  all  and  sundrie  barons  and 

Ssntlemen  who  assisted  the  Queen's 
ajesty  in  the  battle  of  Langside 
to  deliver  their  places  and  houses  to  ^ 


him  under  the  pain  of  treason,  and 
especially  all  ihe  Houses  of  Lothian; 
and  also  summoned  the  haill  gentle- 
men thereof  to  compear  before  him 
and  the  Lords  of  Secret '  Council 
tmder  the  said  pains ;  and  also  dis- 
posed the  escheats  (i.e.  forfeited 
estates)  of  the  said  persons,  being 
in  the  said  battle,  to  the  persons 
being  with  him  at  the  time.  The 
special  reference  here  to  the  Houses 
of  Lothian  evidently  shows  on  the 
part  of  the  Regent  a  desire  to  have 
near  the  capital  only  such  as  were 
well  a£fected  towards  him,  and  also 
shows  how  it  was  that  Hamilton's 
estate  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  not 
then  forfeited,  a  fact  which  has 
led  Dr.  Burton  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  he  was  not  the  eldest 
son.* 

Among  the  Privy  Seal  Records 
(Vol.  XXXVm.foHo  24),  and  dated 
August  24,  1568,  is  a  Deied  of  Gift 
*  maid  with  advice  of  my  Lord 
Regent  to  Patrick  Hume,  sone  of 
umquhile  (Jfeorge  Hume,  of  Lundeis, 
his  aires  and  assignees  ane  or  mao 
of  the  gift  of  the  liferent,  mailes, 
fermis,  proffittis,  dewteis,'  &c.,  ^  off 
all  and  haill  the  laiidis  of  Woodedey, 
ye  landis  of  Milntown,  with  ye  mun 
thereof,  the  landis  of  Estraw,*  4c., 
'during  ye  lyftimes  of  James  Ha- 
miltoun,  sumtyine  of  Bothwilheuch, 
and  David  Hamiltoun  his  Broijier- 
germane  of  the  quhilkis  landis,'  &c., 
*with    their    pertinents,    the  ane 


*  His  words  are :  •  On  the  point  whether  Hamilton  forfeited,  in  the  first  {)la<»e,  his 
own  estate  of  Bothwellhangh  for  his  loyalty  to  his  queen,  the  available  docuinentfl  leave 
it  doobtfol  whether  he  ever  poiaessed  snch  an  estate.    It  belonged  to  his  fatten  but  it 
appears  to.  have  continued  in  the  family  after  James  Hamilton  would  certainly  have , 
lost  it  by  forfeiture  l?acl  it  been  his.    It  may  be  conjectured  that  an  elder  brother 
SQcceeded  to  the  family  estate,  and  that  James  only  got  the  patronymic  of  Bothwellhaiigh 
according  to  the  Scottish  practice  which  often- distributed  the  name  of  the  estate  over 
the  lamily  generally  as  a  tide  of  courtesy  *  (History  of  ScoUatid,  Vol.  V.).   The  fbrfeitore 
of  the  estate  of  Bothwellhaugh  wovH  appear  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  Begent'p.' 
plan.    His  great  object  was  not  to  enric^^  himself  or  his  followen^  but  to  sacnre  the , 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  hence  his  confiscations  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
powerful  houses  of  Lothian,  whose  proximity  to  the  capital  mi^ht  render  them  at  any 
time  dangehsus.    Bothwellhaugh  was  sufficiently  remote  to  be  little  dangeroim  in  this 
iray,  and  probably,  cdso,  it  wlis  too  near  thd  Hamilton  estates  to  render  its  confiscation -an 
easy  task,  or  to  make  it  a  desirable  possession  io  any  of  the  Kegent's  adherents. 
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half  pertenit  to  je  said  James  in 
lyfrent^  and  ye  nther  half  to  ye 
said  David  siclike  in  lyfrent,  and 
now  perteniss  to  our  Sovereign 
Lord,  and  ar  becnm  in  his  hieness 
handis  by  ressonn  of  eschete  throw 
proces  of  forfalterie  ordonrlies  led 
and  dedncit  against  the  said  James 
and  David  for  certain  crymes  of 
tressone  and  lese-majestiecommittet 
by  yame  and  ather  of  yame  off  the 
qubilkis  the  same  James  was  con- 
vict in  ane  justice  court  holden  in 
the  Tolbouth  of  Edinburgh  the  2  ist 
day  of  May  last  bypast,  and  ye  said 
David  was  convict  in  Parliament 
holden  in  ye  Tolbouth  foresaid  the 
19th  day  of  August  instant,  as  at 
more  length  is  contenit  in  ye  pro- 
cesses, domis  and  decretis  of  forfal- 
teries  ordourly  led  and  deducit 
against  yame  respective  thereupon. 
With  power  to  the  said  Patrick  his 
aires  and  assignees  to  intromit  and 
tak  up  the  mails,  fermes,  &c,  during 
the  lyftimes  of  the  said  James  and 
David,  and  to  dispose  thereof  at 
their  pleasure  and  to  occupy  the 
same  with  their  awin  guids,  or  to 
set  thame  to  tenantis,  as  thai  sail 
think  maist  expedient,  during  the 
said  space,'  &c. 

The  lands  of  Woodhouselee  were 
therefore  conveyed  on  their  forfeiture 
through  the  rebellion  of  Bothwell- 
haugh  and  his  brother,not  to  Sir  John 
Belleinden,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  but  to  the  above  Patrick 
Hume,  who  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Begent,  and  also  not  distantly 
rdated  to  him,  being  his  mother's 
cousin.  The  Regent's  mother.  Lady 
Margaret  of  Lochleven,  was  a 
daughter  of  John,  fourth  Lord 
Erskine,  who  died  in  1552.  This 
John  had  a  sister,  Margaret  Erskine, 
whose  second  husband  was  (George 
Hume  of  Lundies  and  Argaty,  a  son 
of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Pol  wart,  the 
same  who  had  possessed  the  lands 
of  Woodhouselee  before  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sinclairs.  Of 
this  Gteorge  Hume,  Patrick  Hume 


was  a  younger  son,  and  it  was  there- 
fore natural  for  more  reasons  than 
one  that  the  lands  of  Woodhoaselee 
should  be  made  over  to  him.  It  will 
be  observed,  however,  that  they  were 
not  entirely  conveyed  away  from  the 
Sinclairs,  but  only  the  life  rent  inte- 
rests in  them,  which  vested  in  the 
two  brothers  as  husbands  of  the  co- 
heiresses. It  was,  therefore,  on  ihe 
part  of  the  Regent  not  an  act  of 
spoliation,  but  a  natural  and  stricUj 
legal  proceeding,  one  called  for  from 
the  known  character  of  the  men,  and 
the  danger  to  the  King's  peace  from 
having  such  persons  domiciled  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  There 
is  no  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
saying,  as  is  generally  dons,  that 
Hamilton  had  yielded  up  his  pa- 
ternal estate  of  Bothwellhaugh,  and 
that  his  wife  had  been  driven  to  take 
refage  in  Woodliouselee,  which  aa 
her  property  she  believed  would  he 
safe  from  the  consequences  of  her 
husband's  misdeeds.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  have  been  from  having  no 
other  home  that  she  continued  to 
remain  at  Woodhouselee,  nor  conld 
she  have  been  uninformed  of  the 
fact  of  its  forfeiture,  bat  probably 
from  a  womanly  feeling  that  her 
presence  there  would  in  some  way 
or  other  have  the  effect  of  warding  off 
the  calamity.  We  may  easily  sap- 
pose  that  the  bluff  soldier  and  hu 
martial  following  would  have  litUe 
sympathy  with  any  such  feeling,  and 
they  may  even  have  subjected  the 
lady  to  harsh  treatment  in  carrying 
out  their  purpose.  We  may  imagine 
the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  heart 
of  a  proud  and  disappointed  man ; 
the  harsh  treatment  of  his  wife,  the 
loss  of  her  estate,  the  fact  of  the  Be- 
gent having  given  it  to  a  favourite 
of  his  own  and  a  relative,  may  only 
have  served  to  concentratehis  hatred 
upon  the  man  at  whose  haDds  he 
had  suffered  defeat  at  Laneside, 
and  whom  he  would  doabtlesa 
regard  as  the  author  of  all  hia 
misfortunes. 
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Woodhonselee  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Patrick  Hume  down 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1572,  as  is  mentioned  in 
Bcmnaiyne's  Journal  of  Trcmsactiotis 
in  BcoUand,  *The  second  Julii  or 
tboreaboatwas  Patrick  Hnme,  Cap- 
tain to  the  Begentis  Horsemen,  slain 
in  rescewing  a  drifb  of  cattle  which 
Pherihnrst  had  troght  [taken]  of  a 
piece  of  land  of  his,  which  he  had 
gotten  be  forfalterie  of  Jamie 
Hamilton  that  slew  the  Regent.' 
We  may  probably  even  here  find 
some  coontenance  to  the  stoiy  of  the 
crael  treatment  of  the  Lady  of  Wood- 
honselee in  the  fact  of  Hnme 
receiving  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
Femyhnrst,  a  strong  partisan  of 
Queen  Mary  and  a  friend  of  Both- 
wellhaagh.  We  find  them  after- 
wards consorting  together  in  France, 
and  Walsingham  mentions  in  a  letter 
an  occasion  on  which  Kerr  of  Femy- 
hnrat,  a  Boman  Catholic  and  an 
active  friend  of  the  Scottish  Qneen, 
with  Bothwellhangh,  the  blood- 
stained Hamilton  who  had  shot  the 
EegentMoray,  had  ridden  post  from 
France  into  Spain. 

We  find  no  trace  of  Woodhonselee 
for  someyears  after  the  death  of 
Captain  Hnme.  In  the  Great  Seal 
Bc^ister  (Book  XXXV.  No.  492) 
is  a  charter  dated  April  14,  1581, 
confirming  a  charter  of  alienation 
granted  by  William  Sinclair,  son 
and  heir  of  qnondam  Edward  Sin- 
clair of  Galwaldmoir,  to  Lewis  Bel- 
leoden  of  Auchinonle,  Knight,  onr 
Clerk  of  Justiciary.  The  charter  of 
which  this  is  the  confirmation  is 
dated  the  28th  day  of  July,  157- 
(i^unit  being  omitted).  It  con- 
veyed to  the  said  Sir  Lewis  Bellen- 
dra,  Castlelaw,  Eastraw,  &o.  the 
lands  of  Woodhonselee  &c.,  Spottis 
&c.,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money  paid  by  the  said  Lewis  Bel- 
lenden  to  the  said  William  Sinclair. 
Thus  the  estate  of  Woodhonselee 
came  to  Lewis  Bellenden,  not 
through  his  fietther,  as  it  naturally 


would  have  done  if  it  had  ever  be^ 
longed  to  him,  but  from  William 
Sinclair. 

Li  the  Parliament  held  at  Linlith- 
gow in  1585,  an  Act  was  passed, 
under  date  December  10,  restoring 
to  certain  noblemen  and  others  their 
forfeited  estates,  among  whom  was 
Arthur  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhangh. 
But  a  special  Act,  passed  the  same- 
day,  exempted  firom  the  operation 
of  this  Act  the  lands  of  Woodhonse- 
lee and  others  acquired  by  Sir  Lewis 
Bellenden  from  William  Sinclair, 
and  confirms  the  same  to  him. 
These  two  Acts  were  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  Acts  of  the  Parliament 
held  at  Holyrood  House  under  date 
July  29,  1587.  On  January  12,  1591, 
the  King  with  advice  of  the  Lords  of 
Secret  Council  finds  and  declares 
that  David  Hamilton  of  Both- 
wellhangh (otherwise'  designed  of 
Monckton  Mains),  Isabella  Sinclair 
and  Alison  Sinclair,  heretrices  por-^ 
tioners  of  the  lands  of  Woodhonselee, 
ought  and  should  be  repossessed  to 
the  lands,  houses,  tacks,  <&c.,  whereof 
thej^  were  dispossessed  through  oc- 
casion of  the  late  troubles.  This, 
however,  did  not  take  effect.  Ii^ 
August  of  the  same  year  Sir  Lewis 
died,  and  the  Parliament  of  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  held  at  Edinburgh,  on 
June  5  ratifies  in  favour  of  the 
bairns  of  the  late  Lewis  Bellendei^ 
the  Act  made  at  Linlithgow,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1585,  and  that  at  Edinburgh, 
July  29,  1587,  both  concerning  flie 
lands  of  Woodhonselee  and  others. 
Sir  Lewis  was  succeeded  by  his  soi^ 
Sir  James  Bellenden  of  Broughton,- 
The  latter  died  in  1606,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  WiUiam,^ 
whose  special  service  as  heir-at-law 
is  dated  April  16,  1607,  and  in- 
cludes the  land  and  baronv  of 
Bronghton  and  others,  and  the  lands 
of  Woodhonselee  Ac. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  June 
17, 1609,  after  referring  to  the  Act 
of  Secret  Council  above  noticed^ 
declares   to  be  null  and  void  th« 
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exceptions  made  to  the  Act  of  De- 
cember lo,  1585,  declares  the  same, 
to  be  extended  to  and  to  apply -to 
David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaogh, 
Isabel  Sinclair  and  Alison  Sinclair, 
restoring  them  to  the  lands  of 
Wopdhouselee  and  others  of  which 
tii^j  had  been  dispossessed  through 
the  late  troubles ;  bat  declares  that 
the  present  Act  shall  not  extend  to 
craving  or  pursuing  for  any  of  the 
rents,  profits,  and  duties  of  the 
aaid  lands  for  any  years  preoedii^ 
the  date  hereof,  and  also  suspencU 
the  effect  and  execution  of  this  Act 
during  the  dependence  of  the  sub- 
missionmadeandsubsoribed  betwixt 
the  said  David  Hamilton  and  his 
colleagues  and  William  Bellenden  of . 
Broughton  on  the  one  and  other 
parts.  This  terminated  the  oonnec- . 
Hon  of  the  Bellendens  with  Wood- 
houselee. 

'That   the    daim   for  previous 
rents  should  be  given  up,'  says  Mr. 
Haidment,  'no  doubt  was  occasioned 
by  the  Bellendens  having  fumished 
the  owners  during  their  long  extru* 
sion  with  the  means  of  subsistence.' 
The  more  likely  reason  is  that  it 
was  in  consideration  of  the .  sum  of 
money  paid  for  the  estate  by  Lewis 
Bellenden  to  William  Sinclair,  with : 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  sub- 
mission then  existing  between  them . 
had  something  to  do. 
.  We  now  return  to  the  fEunily  of. 
the  Sinclairs,  and  here  Mr.  ^laid*. 
ment  is  equally  at  fault.    He  quotea 
from  the  Book  of  the  Official  of  St 
Andrews  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
John    Bellenden    and   another  as 
euratoresa^lites  to  Isabella  Sinclair, 
natural  daughter  of  Oliver  Sinclair 
and    Katherine    Bellenden^     This 
proves   that    Oliver   Sinclair   and 
Katherine  Bellenden  had  a  daughter 
IsabeUa,  but  there  is  ik>  evidence 
that  she  had  a  sister  Alison^  nor. 
has  he  brought  forward  anything 
to  establish  her  idecntity  with,  the 
Isabella  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee.  > 
This  one  would  have  thought  he 


would  have  considered  it  necerasry 
to  do.  We  may  notice,  in  passing, 
that  the  Katherine  Bellenden  w£> 
married  Oliver  Sinclair  waa,  ac- 
cording to  Douglas,  the  daoght^ 
of  Patnck  Bellenden,  the  father  of 
Thomas,  and  was  therefore  aunt, 
not  sister,  to  Sir  John  Bellenden. 
The  Crown  Charter  of  the  Lands 
of  Pitcaims,  of  date  January  12, 
1537*  i*  ^  favour  of  Oliver  Sinclair 
and  Elatherine  Bellenden  his  spoiue 
and  their  heirs. 

*Who,'  he  asks,  *was  Oliver 
Sinclair?'  and  adds,  'Mr.  Napier 
says,  and  probably  correctly,  that 
he  was  the  unpopular  fskvounte  of 
James  V.'  *  That  Oliver  succeeded,' 
he  says, 'is  undoubted;  afEhctwhicli 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  was 
liis  son,  had  it  not  been  that  Douglas 
in  his  Baronage  makes  him  third 
son  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Boslin, 
an  assertion  which  we  suspect  to 
be  erroneous.'  It  is  strange  that 
Mr.  Maidment  should  have  made 
this  mistake,  seeing  that  the  deeds 
quoted  by  him  in  his  edition  of 
Father  Hay's  Genealogie  of  th 
Savnteclaires  of  Bosslyn  prove  that 
Oliver  Sinclair  of  Pitoaims  was 
the  tb'rd  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair 
of  Boslin.  Thus,  in  the  charter  of 
confirmation  granted  by  James  T. 
to  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Eoslin 
(who  succeeded  his  father,^  Sir 
Oliver)  and  dated  August  25, 154^? 
there  is  a  taillied  destination,  after 
the  grantee's  sons  and  the  heirs 
male  of  their  bodies,  to  the  follow- 
inff:  (i)  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Pitcaims, 
(2)  Alexander  Sinclair,  (3)  Arthur 
Sinclair,  (4)  James  Sinclair,  all 
brothers  german  of  Sir  Williaaa 
Sinclair.  Sir  Oliver's  eldest  son 
had  predeceased  his  fsAker, 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the 
lands  of  Woodhouselee  were  ac- 
quired by  one  Patrick  Sinclair  in 
the  year  1529  from  G^eorge.HttIW 
of  Argaty.  Who,  then,  was  this 
Patrick  Sinclair  ?  It  has  generallr 
been  suj^sed  that  he  was  one  of 
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the  Sinclairs  of  Boslin;  bat  he 
certainly  cannot  be  identified  with 
mjf  of  &e  members  of  that  family. 
We  are  rather  incHned  to  identir^ 
him  with  one  who,  thongh  his 
name  is  scarcely  to  be  fonnd  in  any 
of  the  common  histories  of  the 
period,  was  yet  a  man  of  consider- 
able note  in  his  day,  and  was 
?^Dgaged  in  yarions  important 
oHtical  missions.  We  refer  to 
atrick  or  'Pate*  Sinclair,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  high  official 
in  the  royal  honsehold.  In  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  we  find  after 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  eyen  before,  various 
entries  of  disbursements  made  on 
behalf  of  Pate  Sinclair  for  sundry 
articles  of  clothing,  as  'cloke,' 
'doublet,'  «hat,'  *bonat,'  «hose,' 
&c.  In  1505  we  meet  with  an 
entry  of  *  Paid  for  six  elne  green 
taffety  for  ane  cover  to  his  horse ' 
at  the  toumaying  at  ^Festemsi 
Even,'  when  he  played  the  *  Hobby 
Horse,'  the  King  himself  (James 
IV.)  acting  the  part  of  *  Abbot  of 
Unreason.'  There  must  have  been 
merry  doings  at  Court  in  thojse 
days  before  the  battle  of  ilodden 
had  spread  sorrow  over  the  land. 

Aft^  that  disaster,  in  which 
Scotland  lost  her  King  and  the 
flower  of  her  nobility,  Sinclair 
attached  him9elf  to  ijie  Queen 
Mother,  Margaret  of  England,  who 
was  appoint^  Begent  during  the 
cunoniy  of  her  infant  son.  Her 
precipil^te  marriage  with  the  young 
Earl  of  Angus,  however,  unfitted 
her  for  this  post,  and  the  Buke  of 
Albany  was  appointed  in  her  room. 
Albany  was  in  his  turn  ousted 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  who,  aid^  by  the  influence 
of  her  brother,  Henry  VIII.,  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  her  SOU)  then  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  In  carrying  out 
these  negotiations  we  find  Sinchur 
actinff  as  the  Queen's  trusted  and 
eonfidential  agent.     Thud  in  Sep- 


tember 1523,  we  find  her  writing 
to  her  broiler,  entreating  him  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  Scottish 
lords  to  induce  them  to  set  the 
young  King  free  &om  the  control 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany ;  and  she 
adds,  that  she  durst  not  have  writ* 
ten  so  plainly,  were  it  not  that  the 
bearer  was  Patrick  Synklair,  her 
trusiy  and  true  servant,  and  ever 
had  been  to  the  King  her  husband 
and  to  herself.  We  find  him  also 
on  several  occasions  the  bearer  of 
letters  from  the  Queen  to  Surrey 
when  about  to  invade  Scotland, 
because,  she  says,  she  ^  can  trust  no 
other.'  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  when  Harry  Stewart  came  to 
be  looked  upon  with  £itvour  by  the 
Queen,  Sinclair  fell  into  the  shade. 
This  we  learn  from  a  letter  by 
Norfolk  to  Wolsey,  dated  Septeno/* 
ber  14,  1524,  who  says,  that  what- 
ever the  said  Patrick  did  or  said 
fiedled  to  give  satisfaction,  and  that 
to  please  the  said  Henry  she  made 
a  quarrel  with  the  other.  Sinclair, 
however,  did  not  give  up  his  English 
friends,  and  we  find  him  frequently 
in  the  company  of  the  English 
Ambassadorat  Edinburgh.  Magnus, 
who  filled  this  post,  in  writing  to 
Wohaey  on  Mav  31,  1525,  mentions 
Patrik  Synkiar  and  Mr.  John 
Chisholm  as  being  old  servants  to 
ike  late  King,  and  of  good  hones^i 
having  many  friends  and  kinsfolki 
and  as  having  most  specially  re« 
sorted  unto  hmi  and  k^pt  his  com* 
pany  continually  because  they  be 
Rood  servants  to  the  young  King 
weir  maater,  and  right  evil  French^ 
men ;  and  fiirther  recommends  thai 
they  should  each  be  rewarded  with 
a  pension  of  20Z.  a  year,  which,  ho 
adds,  iiiey  well  deserve.  In  an« 
other  letter  about  this  time  Magnus 
says  of  him,  that  he^is  a-  sadd^ 
and  wise  gentleman,  and  canne 
noote  another  in  a  cause  right  effect 
tuaU^  Again  he  says,  writing 
to  Wolsej,  'I  have  so  ordainea 
that  Patrick  Sinclair,  being  in  spe« 
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cial  favour  with  the  young  King, 
shall  from  time  to  time  give  plain 
advertisements  how  everything  shall 
proceed  in  these  parts.*  In  1526 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
James  Y.  to  his  uncle  ;  and  on  that 
occasion  Wolsey,  writing  to  his 
master,  describes  Sinclair  as  one 
that  had  always  taken  the  side  of 
his  Majesty,  and  had  secretly  ad- 
vised Magnus  of  all  that  had  been 
done  by  the  French,  or  such  as 
sought  to  destroy  the  amity  that 
subsisted  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  King  of  Scots,  for  which  he 
had  oftentimes  been  in  no  little 
danger  and  peril,  but  he  had  always 
remained  faithful  to  his  Majesty. 
In  March  1527  Magnus  writes  to 
Wolsey,  saying  'that  the  Earl  of 
Anras  hath  the  whole  rule  and 
authority  about  the  young  King, 
and  Patrick  Sinclair  is  accepted 
with  singular  favour,  so  as  now 
without  the  danger  of  any  person 
he  may  speak  and  commune  with 
the  King  at  his  pleasure.*  In  July 
1528  he  is  sent  by  the  King  on  a 
mission  to  Henry  VIIL,  setting 
forth  the  superseding  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  his  assumption  of 
the  supreme  power.  In  his  in- 
structions he  is  designed  as  ^our 
familiar  servitor  and  gentleman  of 
house,  Patrick  Sinclair.'  A  few 
months  later  he  is  again  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  English  King,  and  Koger 
Lassells,  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  at  Norham  Castle, 
notifies  to  his  master  his  having 
passed  that  way ;  adding,  'he  hath 
promised  openly  affor  the  King  and 
all  his  Council,  if  the  King  send  but 
him  he  shall  get  of  the  King  of 
Bogland  three  years'  peace,  and  that 
the  King  shall  not  aid  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  this  he  hath  under- 
taken.' In  this  instance,  however, 
Patrick  had  over-estimated  the  ex- 
tent of  his  influence  with  the  Eng- 
lish King,  and  Magnus,  writing 
from  Berwick,  December  5,  1528, 
to  Mr.  Adam  Otterboume,  says : 


'Patrick  Sinclair  of  late  was  in 
England,  and  in  his  coming  home- 
warn  did  speak  with  me,  and  as  i£ 
appeared  he  was  not  the  best 
pleased  with  his  answer  g^ven  at 
the  Court  of  England  in  the  King 
his  master's  affairs.'  This  is  the 
last  trace  that  we  find  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's political  life.  In  October  1 53 1 
James  sends  Thomas  Scott,  'gen- 
tleman of  our  House,*  as  envoy  to 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  in 
1529  that  we  find  a  Patrick  Sin- 
clair purchasing  Woodhouselee,  and 
there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  same  person ;  and 
that-,  disappointed  at  the  want  of 
success  that  had  attended  his  la- 
bours, and  conscious,  probably,  that 
his  power  at  Court  was  on  the 
wane,  like  a  wise  man,  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  field,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  on  his  private 
estate.  If  we  were  to  judge  Sin- 
clair according  to  the  light  of  our 
days,  and  the  ideas  that  now  pre- 
vail, we  should  be  dealing  with  him 
too  harshly.  In  his  day  almost 
the  whole  of  Scotland  was  divided 
between  such  as  were  in  favour  of 
an  alliance  with  England  and  such 
as  sought  an  alliance  with  France; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
was  actuated  by  a  belief  that  a  close 
and  intimate  alliance  with  England 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
advanta^  to  his  native  countrj. 
But  with  all  this  one  cannot  but 
regret  that  one  who  occupied  so 
prominent  a  position  at  the  Scotch 
Court  should  have  so  actively  en- 
gaged himself  in  the  cause  of  the 
English. 

But  whether  this  be  the  Patrick 
Sinclair  who  purchased  Woodhouse- 
lee or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fiact  that  the  Patrick  Sin- 
clair of  Woodhouselee  was  suc- 
ceeded, not  by  Oliver  Sinclair,  but 
hy  his  natural  son  John.  In  the 
Great  Seal  Register  nnder  date 
January  30,  1546,  we  find  a  charter 
of  confirmation  of  a  contract  entered 
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into  beiiween  Patrick  Sinclair  of 
Woodhonselee  and  John  Sinclair, 
his  natural  son,  on  the  one  part,  and 
James  Hamilton  of  Innermck  and 
Isabella  Hamilton,  his  lawful  daugh- 
ter, on  the  other,  conveying  to  John 
and  Isabella  and  the  longest  liver  of 
them  the  lands  of  Gastlelaw,  East- 
law,  <&c.,  and  to  John  Sinclair  and  his 
heirs  the  lands  of  Woodhonselee, 
&c.,  also  Spottis  and  other  lands 
in  Galloway.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  father  of  the  co-heiresses  Isa- 
bella and  Alison  Sinclair,  who  were 
thns,  through  their  mother,  like- 
wise connected  with  the  hou^  of 
Innerwick,  a  powerful  branch  of 
the  Hamiltons,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
through  this  connection  that  James 
Hamilton  and  his  brother  first  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  old  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Esk. 

In  pursuing  such  investigations, 
it  is  often  in  byways  or  unexpected 
quarters  that  we  come  upon  the 
information  of  which  we  are  in 
quest.  It  is  not  in  connection  with 
Woodhonselee  or  Bothwellhaugh 
that  we  get  our  next  piece  of  infor- 
mation respecting  this  matter,  but 
in  connection  with  the  estate  of 
SpottiSy  in  the  county  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. Among  the  Special  Services 
connected  wi^  that  county,  we 
find  under  date  December  12,  1643, 
the  service  of  James  Hamilton  of 
Bothwellhaugh  as  heir  of  Alison 
Sinclair,  legitimate  daughter  of 
John  Sinclair  of  Woodhonselee,  his 
grandmother,  to  one  half  of  the  lands 
of  Spottis ;  and  on  the  same  date 
the  service  of  Alison  Hamilton,  re- 
lict of  Bishop  Chbvin  Hamilton,  as 
lieiress  of  Isabella  Sinclair,  legiti- 
mate daughter  of  John  Sinclair 
of  Woodhonselee,  her  mother,  to 
the  other  half  of  the  lands  of 
Spottis.  As  connected  with  the 
same,  we  find  in  the  Commissaiy 
Records  of  Glasgow  confirmation  of 
the  testament  testamentary  and 
inventory  of  the  guides,  gear,  &c. 
which  pertained  to  the  late  David 


Hamilton  Elder  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
who  died  in  the  month  of  March 
1613,  faithfully  made  and  given  up 
by  Claud  Hamilton,  his  second  son, 
and  also  testament  dative  and  in- 
ventory of  the  guides,  gear,  <jbc. 
which  pertained  to  the  late  Alison 
Sinclair  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who 
died  in  the  month  of  June  1618, 
faithfully  made  and  given  up  by 
Claud  Hamilton,  lawf^  son  of  the 
defunct.  Under  date  November  29, 
1628,  there  is  a  general  service  of 
James  Hamilton  as  heir  of  David 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  his 
grandfather;  and  under  date  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1630,  general  services  of 
James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
as  heir  of  Alison  Sinclair,  his 
grandmother,  and  Alison  Hamilton, 
as  heiress  of  Isabella  Sinclair,  her 
mother.  Further,  under  date  March 
13,  1629,  we  find  the  service  of 
Henry  Home  of  Ardgafy  and  Lun- 
dies  as  heir  male  and  of  taillie  of 
Captain  Patrick  Home,  lawful 
son  of  George  Home  of  Lundies, 
his  grand-uncle. 

In  referring  to  the  service  of 
the  summons  at  the  dwelling  places 
of  the  two  brothers,  Mr.  Maid- 
ment  says:  'This  summons  re- 
quired to  be  executed  in  due  legal 
form,  and  as  regao:^  these  iwo 
men  the  citation  was  not  ediotal, 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  had  it 
been  known  that  they  had  lefk 
Scotland,  but  at  'Hheir  dwelling 
places  in  Bothwellhaugh,  wharbaith 
their  wifils  and  family  makis  their 
residence :" '  adding  that  'A  citation 
of  this  nature  would  not  be  worth 
anything  unless  the  husbands'  do- 
micile was  where  they  had  their 
residence,  of  which  £eu;t  there  waa 
no  proof  adduced.'  The  fact  is  that 
the  summons  was  also  served  edict- 
ally,  as  is  shown  by  the  officer's 
execution  appended  thereto.  He 
says  that  'Upon  the  27th  day  of 
July  being  Monunday  and  mercat- 
di^y  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh, 
1579,'    he  passed  '  to  the  mei^ 
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eroce  of  the  said  bargli  as  the  head 
burgh  of  this  realm,  and  there  by 
open  proclamation  I  lanohftillie 
premptorKe  with  sound  of  tmm- 
pett  and  displayit  ooitt  of  arms 
Bommont '  the  sevBral  parties  men-* 
tioned,  'and  this  I  did  at  the  sai^ 
croce  because  all  the  said  persons 
were  fugitive,  and  as  I  was  credi- 
biUy  informt  for  the  maist  pairt 
forth  of  this  realm.' 

We  have  thus,  we  trust,  satisfiac* 
torily  shown  that  Oliver  Sinclair, 
the  unpopular  favourite  of  James  V., 
was  not  the  father  of  ihe  heiresses, 
and  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Woodhouselee  estate;  that  on 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Hamiltons,  the 
estate  did  not  pass  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  John  Bellenden  (who  was, 
besides,  no  connection  of  the  heir- 
esses), but  that  the  life-rent  inte- 
rests which  vested  in  the  two  bro- 
thers were  transferred  to  Patrick 
Hume,  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Itegent,  and  also  a  relative  of  his. 
As  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
Bothwellhaugh  was  at  this  time 
forfeited,  but  various  reasons  for 
thinking  the  contrary,  then  Isa- 
bella Sinclair  could  not  have  been 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  Wood- 
houselee, and  her  presence  there 
had  probably  been  rather  intended 
to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  liew 
possessor.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  she  may 
have  been  subjected  to  somewhat 
harsh  and  even  cruel  treatment, 
and  therefore  we  are  incHned  to 
think  that  private  feelings  of  re- 
venge may  have  had  something  to 
do  in  spurring  Bothwellhaugh  on 
to  the  commission  of  his  crime,  and 
that  there  may  be  after  all  some 
truth  in  the  old  storv.  At  the  same 
time,  we  trust  we  have  vindicated 
the  character  of  the  '  good  Regent ' 
from  the  charge  of  having  seized 
upon  the  estate  in  order  *  to  enrich 
a  greedy  fevourite,'  or  even  of  hav- 
ing connived  *  at  a  project  for  de- 
feating a  harsh  law.'     The  act  was 


a  strictly  legal  one,  and  one,  as 
we  have  «aid  before,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  the  character 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  It  went  no  &riher  than  the 
personal  interests  of  Bothwellhaugh 
and  his  brother  in  the  estate  y  and 
it  was  very  natural  that  the  estate 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  member  of 
the  femily  that  had  formerly  pes-, 
sessed  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  effect  of  aJl  this 
upon  the  mind  of  a  passionate  and 
disappointed  man  like  James  Hamil- 
ton. The  relationship  which  sub- 
sisted between  Captain  Hume  and 
the  Regent  would  naturally  draw 
his  attention  to  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former ;  and  if,  as  we  sup- 
pose, his  wife  had  been  subjected  to 
harsh  or  cruel  treatment,  then  in 
striking  at  the  Regent  he  would, 
only  imagine  that  he  was  going  to 
the  root- of  the  matter. 

Along  with  all  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  his  con- 
nection with  the  ducal  house  of 
Hamilton,  which  must  have  been 
of  the  most  intimate  character. 
His  father,  David  the  *  gudeman  of 
Bothwellhaugh,'  was  the  fiftti  and 
youngest  son  of  John  Hiunilton  of 
Orbiston,  whose  father  was  Gra\dn, 
third  son  of  James,  the  first  Lord 
Hamilton,  and  consequently  the 
murderer  of  the  Regent  stood  in 
no  very  distant  relationship  to  the 
ducal  house.  His  mother,  Cathe- 
rine Shaw,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
a  sister  uterine  of  John  Hamilton, 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Ajidrews. 
Further,  the  estate  of  BothweD- 
haugh  stood  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  directly  opposite  the 
ducal  estates,  from  which  it  was 
separated  only  by  the  river,  so  that 
a  close  intimacy  must  have  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  houses ; 
and  hence  James  BothweH  may 
have  been  the  more  readily  induc€Ki 
to  undertake  the  commission  of  a 
deed  which  he  was  led  to  beheve 
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would  be  of  the  greatesft  service  to  trust,  succeeded  in, throwing  -some 

those  whom  he  regarded  as  intimate  liglit  upon  a  hitherto  misunderstood 

friends  and  near  £nsmen.  Bq  this,  aind  miarspresented  p$urt  of  3cotch 

however,  as  it  may,  we  have,  we  history. 


[Host  of  the  materialB  that  have  been  usedin  the  preparatioii  of  thif  article  (all'  of  them 
that  give  Talue  to  it)  were  collected  by  the  lato  mx,  W.  Williamson,  of  London.  A 
fleotchman  bj  birth  and  education,  he  continued  even  after  his  settlement  in  the 
SootherB  Capital  to  manifest  the  deepest  interest  in  eTerythinff  connected  with  hia 
■  nataye  countiy.  Its  history,  antiquities,  language,  literature  (especially  its  ballad 
poetiy),  ware  to  him  never-ftiiling  olgects  of  interest.  In  particular  his  Imowledffe  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  condition  and  power  or  the 
religious  houses  in  the  times  immediately  preceding,  was  such  as  we  believe  to 
be  equalled  or  surpassed  by  few.  It  was  not,  however,  tiU  within  a  short  time  of  hia 
death,  that  he  began  to  commit  to  writing  any  part  of  his  knowledge,  or  to  note  down 
the  result  of  his  researches  with  a  view  to  possible  publication ;  and  then,  though 
from  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  his  high  mental  powers  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  throw  light  and  interest  round  any  point  or  perioa  of  Scotch  history  that  he  had 
chosen  to  take  up,  it  was  to  the  incidents  more  or  less  historical  connected  with  hia 
native  parish  of  Lasswade,  and  to  the  histoiy  of  distinguished  families  who  had  lived 
there,  that  he  first  turned  his  attention.  Hence  one  of  the  points  that  he  set  about 
investigating  critically  was  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article.  In  all 
probability,  too,  the  story  of  the  Woodhouselee  Ghost  had  been  among  the  earliest  of 
his  recollections,  and  he  may  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  wav  in  which  Mr.  Maidment 
has  handed  over  eyerything  connected  with  it  to  the  region  of  fiction. 

For  canying  out  historical  investigations  on  either  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  he  was  sin- 
golar]^  well  qualified ;  and, had  he  lived,  we  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  thrown 
light  upon  other  and  more  important  points  in  Scotch  history,  that  are  at  present 
inyolved  in  doubt.  He  possessed  great  power  of  seeking  out  and  arriving  at  the 
tznth.  He  seemed  to  be  fed  as  by  a  species  of  instinct  to  the  riffht  sources  for  infor- 
mation ;  and  if  not  succesafnl  at  first,  he  would  return  to  the  subject  again  and  again, 
assailin|^  it  from  different  points,  and  never  rest  satisfied  till  he  had  solv^  the  difSculty,. 
though  it  might  be  years  afterwards.  He  had  the  faculty  of  readily  grasping  a 
subject  in  all  its  details,  stripping  it  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  laying  bare  ita 
strong  or  its  weak  points.  His  natural  powers  in  this  respect  were  doubtless  much, 
improyed  and  strengthened  thro^i  his  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  legal 
truning  in  the  office  of  a  firm  of  Writers  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh.  During  thia 
time  he  had  a  principal  share  in  getting  up  the  evidence  in  at  least  one  noted  case  of 
disputed  succession,  and  he  used  frequently  afterwards  to  refer  to  the  pleasure  he 
denyed  from  going  over  the  old  documents  and  bringing  together  the  evidence  bearing- 
upon  this  case.  To  this,  we  think,  in  great  measure  may  be  traced  the  interest  he 
afterwards  took  in  consulting  early  records,  and  the  desire  he  felt,  wherever  possible, 
to  take  his  historic  facts  from  the  original  sources. 

One  disdnguishing  feature  of  his  character  was  his  intense  love  of  truth.  The  point 
inydyed  might  to  ordinary  minds  seem  small  or  unimportant,  but  to  him  nothing 
was  small  or  unimportant  in  which  truth  was  concerned.  It  was  the  truth  or  false- 
hood involved  in  a  point  that  gave  it  to  him  its  importance.  Hence  he  would  spare 
no  pains,  grudge  no  labour,  in  arriving  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  a  subject  that  he  had 
once  taken  up,  howeyer  unimportant  it  might  be  in  itself.  The  truth  once  reached 
he  held  firmly,  and  would  not  let  it  so.  He  could  not,  like  some,  play  with  truth ;  he 
could  not  imagine  it  concealed  under  a  doak  of  falsehood,  nor  could  he  tolerate 
fiilsehood  under  the  guise  of  truth.  His  conduct  was  the  image  or  embodiment  of  his 
thought  Truthfulness  was  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  Guile  or  deceit,  in  any 
ibnn,  were  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature;  and  he  made  use  of  language  strictly  to 
express  his  thougnts,  not  to  conceal  them. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  those  qualities  of  heart  that  chiefiy  endeared 
him  to  i  larse  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  yet  these  were,  after  all,  the 
most  markea  features  of  his  character.  One  of  the  most  unselfish  and  self-denying 
of  men,  his  attention  was  ever  directed  to  the  happiness  of  others  rather  than  his  own. 
His  great  aim  was  to  diffuse  happiness  to  all  around  him,  and  his  own  happiness  was 
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in  proportion  to  his  power  to  make  others  happ]^.  One  coold  not  be  long  in  his 
society  without  being  stmck  with  this  feature  of  his  character ;  and  those  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  had  known  him  intimately  for  many  years,  cannot  but  feel  that 
they  can  scarcely  hope  to  meet  with  his  like  again. 
Speakinpf  humanly  and  after  the  event,  one  can  scarcely  help  thinkins  that  had  his 
devotion  to  his  niTourite  studies  been  less,  his  days  might  have  been  pr^onged.  As  sn 
acting  partner  of  a  large  mercantile  house  in  the  City,  there  must  have  been  a  constant 
daily  strain  upon  his  mental  energies ;  and  when  in  addition  to  this  he  would  genenDj 
spend  a  number  of  hours  at  night  among  his  books,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
but  that  even  unconsciously  to  himself  his  vital  energies  had  been  impaired.  He 
left  London  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  in  apparently  his  usual  nealth,  and 
during  this  time  we  find  him  day  after  day  in  the  JRegister  House  at  Edinbnigfa, 
making  extracts  from  the  ancient  reoords.  Among  the  last  entries  in  his  note-book 
are  extracts  from  the  Treasurer's  accounts  respecting  the  Patrick  Sinclair  mentioned 
in  this  article,  so  that  this  subject  had  received  some  of  his  latest  as  well  as  his  earlier 
thoughts.  While  suffering  from  a  slight  temporary  indisposition,  the  action  of  the 
heart  suddenly  fidled,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  had  ceased  to  exist,  though  to  all 
Appearance  yet  in  the  full  strength  and  vigour  of  manhood.] 

D.  K. 
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niHB  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
X     Nantes  did  not,  as  Louis  XIV. 
intended  that   it   should,   destroy 
French  Protestantism ;  bat  it  made 
an  important  difTerence  in  its  type 
and  character.   The  great  Huguenot 
ezodns  that  supervened  upon  the 
measure  of  1685  is  commonly  re- 
puted to   have  carried  off   about 
300,000  of  the  population  of  the 
^kingdom ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
these  consisted  mainly  of  the  middle, 
industrial    classes :   effectively,    at 
that  time,  the  best  blood  of  the 
kingdom.    It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
what  gain  might  have  accrued  to 
the  character  of  the  French  nation 
as  a  whole,  had  the  paper-mills  of 
Angoumois,  the  tan-yards  of  Tou- 
raine,  the  ribbon-looms  of  Lyons, 
continued  to  be  worked  in  increas- 
ing proportions  by  a  steady,  sober, 
Crod-fearing  race,  alive  to  the  rights 
of  conscience,  but  sufficiently  en- 
lightened by  common  sense  to  discard 
the  vagaries  of  superstitious  fanati- 
cism.  The  middle-class  Protestants 
mostly  emigrated,  and  enriched  other 
lands  by  their  industries  and  their 
solid  qualities.      The    upper  class 
Protestants  turned  back  to  the  State 
religion,   through    the    portals    of 
which   alone    Court    favour  and 
worldly  reputation  could  be  gained. 
There  remained  the  lower  classes, 
the     peasantry     and     mechanics, 
amongst   whom  Calvinism    might 
still  count  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  adherents ;  people  too  poor 
or  too  ignorant  to  think  of  quitting 
the  country  where  they  had  been 
brought  up,  and  too  obscure  to  have 
attracted  much  attention  to  them- 
selves had  they  been  disposed  to 
remain  quiet.     In  the  West  and 
North  of  Prance  they  were  content 
in  general  so  to  remain ;  keeping  up 
as  much  as  they  dared  the  tradi- 
tions of    their  faith,  but  not  in- 
viting by  wilful  acts  the  ill-will  of 
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the  authorities.  In  Dauphine  and 
Languedoc,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
hardy  population,  inclined  to  fiemati- 
cism,  and  worked  upon  by  the  mystic 
utterances  of  teachers  drawn  from 
their  own  ranks,  broke  out  into  ihe 
famous  Camisard  revolt.  ^  For  three 
years,  amid  the  rugged  fastnesses 
of  the  Cevennes,  some  two  thousand 
peasantry  of  these  southern  provinces 
resisted  with  success  the  efforts  of 
the  best  officers  and  most  carefully 
trainedsoldiers  of  Louis2UL  V  .to  over- 
power them  ;  albeit  outnumbered 
as  by  thirty  to  one,  and  manoeuvred, 
not  by  skilled  generalship,  but  by 
the  supposed  inspirations  of  theu* 
unlettered  'prophets.* 

The  phenomenon  of  the  InspvrSs 
is  the  most  notable  &ct  connected 
with  this  survival  of  Protestantism 
in  the  South  of  France.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  quite  recent  times,  a 
belief  in  visible  communications 
with  the  other  world  is  still  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  people  inhabiting 
that  portion  of  the  realm.  The 
Catholic  pilgrimages  to  La  Salette 
and  Lourdes,  the  wild  stories  of 
the  Virgin  Mary's  appearance  on 
'mountain  slopes  and  nver  banks  to 
shepherd  boys  and  girls,  which 
first  incited  those  pilgrimages — ^what 
are  these  save  reproductions,  under 
other  formulas,  of  the  tendencies 
which  helped  to  mould  the  Cal- 
vinist  'prophets'  and  'prophetesses ' 
of  the  Desert  in  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Regency  ?  The  '  pro- 
phets' first  appeared  immediately 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  wheu,  the  fiincies  of  youth 
being  heated  by  the  tales  of  suffer- 
ing for  religion's  sake  which,  circu- 
lated among  the  homesteads  of  the 
Reformed,  children,  fall  of  crude 
notions  about  the  persecution  of 
saints  and  the  iniquities  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast,  wandered  from 
vilU^  to  village,  uttering  cries  and 
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exhibiting  convulsions  wbich  tbe 
bystanderis  were  ready  to  interpret 
as  signs  of  inspiration.  The  phe- 
nomenon itself  is  not  an  unnsnal 
one.  In  very  troablons  times, 
when  reason  and  order  are  inade- 
quate to  keep  a  cause  alive,  super- 
stition and  fanaticism,  it  may  be,  are 
required.  The  world  of  spirit  must 
be  grasped,  as  it  were,  tangibly,  or 
the  world  of  sense  and  sight  would 
weigh  down  all  hope,  all '  courage. 
And  the  more  grotesque  and  irra- 
tional the  media  then  available, 
often  the  more  effective;  for,  in 
the  syllogism  of  mysticism,  if  these 
shows  are  independent  of  all  earthly 
links  of  cause  and  effect,  ergo  the 
more  likely  is  it  that  l^ey  come 
direct  from  Heaven. 

Government  measures  suppressed 
these  ebullitions  for  a  time;  the 
childish  Inspires  were  personally  for- 
gotten after  the  excitement  of  their 
day  was  over.  But  about  the  year 
1700  a  revival  of  fanaticism  began 
to  be  talked  about ;  and  then  it  was 
that,  under  the  influence  of  a  race 
of  *  prophets,'  not  children  merely, 
but  grown-up  men  and  women, 
the  Camisard  revolt  was  hatched. 
After  its  suppression  (in  1704)  the 
Protestant  pastors  were  banished, 
and  the  prophets  fled  the  land. 
The  *  prophetesses '  remained,  how- 
ever; and  to  them,  for  some  ten 
years,  it  was  mainly  owing  that  an 
attachment  to  the  ^aditions  of  the 
Beformation  survived  in  the  drear 
soHtudes  of  Upper  Languedoc. 
Some  of  these  Deborahs  of  the 
'Desert'  have  Hved  on  in  local 
fame.  Such  were  the  widow  Caton, 
Claire,  and  above  all,  Isabeau  Du- 
bois, a  woman  of  rare  charms  and 
courage  indomitable,  who  first 
roused  the  soul  of  the  principal 
agent  in  the  work  of  organic  resto- 
ration, Antoine  Court.  From  the 
Vivarais  to  the  Cevennes,  from  the 
Cevennes  to  the  Yaunage,  these  wo- 
men wandered,  preaching  and  pro- 
phesying. In  their  nocturnal  as- 
semblies they  would  foretell  confi- 


dently a  great  *  day  of  reparation  ;* 
as  when  a  gathering  together  should 
take  place  in  the  meadow  of  La 
Cour,  and  a  mighty  tree  spread 
forth  in  one  night,  under  whose 
shadow  the  Faithfrd  should  partake 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  *  Eng- 
lish people  should  assist  at  it' 

Of  these  fitful  gleams  of  still  ex- 
istii^  life  in  the  *  so-called  Reformed 
religion,'  however,  Grovemment 
deigned  not  to  take  cognisance; 
and  in  1715,  a  few  days  ^fore  his 
own  departure  from  the  world, 
Louis  XIV.  issued  an  edict  proclaim- 
ing that  the  said  flalse  religion  being 
dead,  and  its  whilom  adherents 
standing  in  the  category  of  converts 
to  the  t^e  faith,  such  persons  must 
receive  the  sacraments  at  the  hands 
of  the  priest,  send  their  children  to 
the  parish  schools,  and  in  case  (£ 
*  perversity '  would  be  liable  to  pu- 
nishment as  'relapsed'  Catholics. 
The  power  of  the  Protestant  rites 
of  baptism  and  marriage  to  confer 
any  civil  status  was  altogether  ig- 
nored. Now,  this  was  an  import- 
ant step  onward  in  repression. 
Hitherto,  whatever  penalties  might 
be  attached  to  the  heretical  obser- 
vances, their  consequences  in  law 
were  accepted.  Henceforward,  un- 
less a  man's  marriage  and  his  chil- 
dren's baptisms  had  taken  place  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  his 
wife  was  held  to  be  no  wife,  his 
children  to  be  both  illegitimate  and 
outlawed. 

This  edict  was  promulgated  in 
March  1 7 1 5 .  A  significant  commen- 
tary on  it  was  offered  five  months 
afterwards,  when  some  eight  or 
nine  preachers  and  laymen,  meeting 
in  a  stone  quarry  near  Nismes,  pro- 
claimed themselves  to  bo  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France. 
Many  years  had  passed  since  any 
such  tK)ken  of  organised  life  had 
been  given  by  the  oppressed  sect. 
After  the  Revocation  of  1685,  a 
process  of  disintegration  had  set  in, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  eventuated 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  Inspires 
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and  their  wild  delusions  as  the  onlj 
ontwaid  and  visible  sign  of  the  sur- 
Tival  of  Protestantism.  Of  those 
who  remained  attached  to  its  tenets 
in  a  more  reasonable  sense,  by  far 
the  greater  number  either  embraced 
the  State  religion  as  the  safest 
thing  to  do,  or  conformed  to  its  re- 
qoirem^its  outwardly,  while  main- 
taining their  cherished  doctrines  in 
secret.  There  were  many  parts  of 
France  in  which,  to  tins  extent, 
the  TOrms  of  Protestantism  still  ex- 
isteor — chiefly,  besides  Languedoo 
and  Dauphin^,  in  Poitou,  Normandy, 
and  Brittany — ^but  such  existence 
was  sporadic  only ;  and  but  for  the 
energies  and  talents  of  one  indivi- 
dual at  this  ciitical  time,  it  may 
well  be  doubtful  whether  the  Pro- 
testant Church  would  have  held  to- 
gether so  as  to  have  had  any  claim 
to  State  recognition  when  the  ad- 
Tancing  principles  of  the  Revolution 
extorted  first  the  emancipating 
Edict  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1787,  and 
then  the  admission  to  equal  rights 
under  the  National  Convention. 

M.  Hugues,  in  his  volumes  lately 
published  on  the  Life  and  Labours 
of  Anioine  Cowrt^^  has  brought  much 
additional  information  to  bear  on 
the  career  of  a  man  who  has  hitherto 
been  somewhat  vaguely  connected 
with  the  Protestant  Restoration. 
M.  Hugues  had  an  opportunity,  as 
he  tells  us,  of  studying  at  leisure 
the  vast  collection  of  inedited 
papers  left  at  Geneva  by  those  who 
were  the  principal  agents  in  this 
Bestoration,  by  Antoine  Court  in 
particular,  and  he  declares  himself 
to  have  been  fascinated  by  the  un- 
known and  picturesque  world  into 
which  he  found  himself  ti*ansported, 
and  with  its  heroes,  peasants  and 
mechanics  mostly,  whose  courage 
and  fSwth  worked  so  notable  an 
issue.  The  history,  as  he  says,  is 
that  of  one  long  battle.  *  Two  ad- 
versaries  stand  &ce  to  face:  the 
Protestants  on  one  side  ;  the  clergy 


and  the  Court  on  the  other.'  For  the 
views  and  tactics  of  the  pari^  op- 
posed to  Protestantism,  M.  Hugues 
consulted  other  archives ;  those  of 
the  Intendanoe  of  Languedoc,  and 
those  preserved  in  the  National 
Library  of  Paris. 

Antoine  Court  was  bom  in  1696, 
at  YiUeneuve  de  Berg,  a  small  town^ 
ship  in  the  Yivarais.  His  parents 
were  zealous  Calvinists.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  four  years  old, 
and  left  him  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  vigorous  charac- 
ter. He  was  brought  up  in  a  hor- 
ror of  Romanism,  a  horror  which 
the  tales  of  daily  persecution  around 
him  only  served  to  enhance.  His 
imagination  was  fed  on  some  Pro- 
testant books  of  religion  which  came 
in  his  way ;  and  one  night  he  fol- 
lowed his  mother  by  st^th  when 
she  absented  herself  from  the  house 
to  join  one  of  the  AssembHes  of  the 
Desert.  Thenceforth  he  became  a 
constant  attendant  at  these  assem- 
blies, and  was  so  noted  for  his 
piety  and  zeal  that  he  was  allowed 
to  officiate  as  a  reader,  and  was 
popularly  credited  with  some  of 
the  gifts  of  '  inspiration.'  At  this 
time  Antoine  had  no  mistrust  of 
the  enthusiasts  who  led  the  popular 
worship,  and  he  invited  some  of  the 
prophetesses  to  descend  the  moun- 
tains to  Villeneuve,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  form  and  organisa- 
tion to  the  little  church  of  this  his 
native  locality.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  he  made  a 
preaching  tour  through  the  Viva- 
rais  ;  and  on  his  return  announced 
to  his  mother  his  resolution  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  office  of  evan- 
gelisation. Shortly  afterwards  he 
visited  Lower  Languedoc  and 
Dauphin6  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining exactly  the  state  of  the  Re- 
formed religion  in  those  parts.  His 
activity  and  talent  soon  made  him 
a  leading  man  amongst  his  co-reU- 
gionists.   Very  soon  a  sensible  revi- 
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yal  was  taking  place  among  their 
disheartened  ranks  under  his  aus- 
pices.    It  has  often  happened  with 
leaders  of  opinion  to  have  had  their 
views  and  powers  matured  by  un- 
sought periods  of  seclusion.     After 
celebrating  Easter  with  some  other 
Calvinist  preachers  at  Nismes,  Court 
was  forced  by  an  attack  of  illness  to 
desist  from  his  labours  for  a  time,  and 
take  the  mineral  waters  of  Euzet. 
When  there,  he  meditated  much  on 
the  problem,  how  effectually  to  raise 
again  the  overturned  Church  of  the 
Iteformation  in  France.      He  had 
witnessed  the  survival  of  faith  among 
the  people ;  he  had  heard  the  inco- 
herent ravings  of  the  '  Inspired ; ' 
he  had  worked  with  brave  and  ho- 
nest men,  men  of  more  sober  iype, 
preachers    like   himself.      But  all 
these     agencies    were    desultory; 
under  the  severe  repression  of  Go- 
vernment  they  might  be  trodden 
out  at  last  like  sparks  under  the 
heeL    The  *  newly  converted '  were 
growing  slavishly  compliant;   the 
enthusiasts.  Court's  good  sense  told 
him,  were  not  creditable  teachers  of 
a  Christian  confession.    To  preserve 
the  tme  faith  should  the  believers 
emigrate  ?    or    should    they    take 
arms  ?      The  first  course   seemed 
hopeless  enough  for  the  classes  who 
were  now  involved  in  the  difficulty. 
To  the  second,  the  suppression  of 
the  Camisard  revolt  had  given  a 
sufficient  answer.     It  would  have 
been  a  *  remedy '  simply  destructive. 
There  remained  another  course :  it 
had   been    suggested   during    the 
troubles  preluding  the  Revocation, 
by   Claude   Brousson,  a  minister, 
who  was  afterwards  broken  on  the 
wheel.     He  recommended  to  the 
fiedthfiil  a  simple  persistence  in  the 
observance  of  their  interdicted  re- 
ligious rites :    no    emigration,   no 
civil  war,  but  obstinate  persistence. 
Wherever  the  decree  of  Government 
interdicted  the  Eeformed  worship, 
there  let  the  Reformed  assemble  to 
worship  :  without  arms.     In  every 
assembly  there  might  no  doubt  be 


victims ;  the  soldiers  would  come 
and  seize  some  for  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  hanging,  but  there 
would  be  a  limit  to  this ;  the  execu- 
tioners themselves  would  tire  of 
their  work ;  Louis  XTV.  would 
shrink  at  last  ^m  decimating  his 
subjects.  This  advice  had  not  been 
followed  oat  at  the  time  Brousson 
gave  it.  There  had  been  abject  sab- 
mission;  and  there  bad  been  the 
Camisard  revolt.  Court  was  re- 
solved to  give  the  middle  course  a 
trial.  In  a  memorial  which  he 
subsequently  drew  up,  he  thus  de- 
scribed his  plan  of  action : 

Four  methods  (with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  which  I  ceaselesslj  implored)  pt«- 
sented  themseiyes  to  my  mino.  The  first 
was  to  convoke  the  people,  and  instract  tbeo 
in  the  religious  assemblies ;  the  second,  to 
combat  fanaticism,  which  had  spread  on  all 
sides  like  a  conflagration,  and  to  bring 
back  to  healthier  ideas  those  who  had  had 
the  weakness  or  misfortune  to  be  infteted 
by  them ;  tiie  third,  to  re-establish  diad- 
pline,  the  use  of  consistories,  of  elders,  of 
colloquies  and  Sjmods ;  the  fourth,  to  ite 
as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  young  preachos, 
to  summon  ministers  from  foreign  countries, 
and  should  they  fail  in  a  vocation  for  IDa^ 
tyrdom,  and  so  not  be  disposed  to  respond 
to  my  pressing  invitations,  then  to  aoiidt 
suppUes  of  money  from  the  Protestant 
Powers  to  aid  the  studies  and  mainteoann 
of  young  pupils  in  whom  courage  and  good 
will  might  be  found  to  derote  themselves  t» 
the  welfare  and  serrice  of  their  bretbreo. 

The  programme  of  Antoine  Court, 
as  M.  Hagues  puts  it,  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words  :  Revival 
and  Order.  The  Synod  of  Augitf* 
1 7 15,  held  in  a  quarry  near  Nismes, 
was  the  foundation  stone  of  ^ 
Protestant  Church  restoration- 
Thei-e  were  present  at  it  three  op 
four  laymen,  and  a  scarcely  larger 
number  of  preachers.  A  few  ge- 
neral regulations  were  laid  down, 
and  advice  given  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  elders,  the  collection  « 
funds,  and  other  matters ;  but  the 
most  startling  feature  was  the  em* 
phatic  condemnation,  in  a  speech 
by  Court  himself,  of  the  ftna* 
tic  preachers,  the  so-called  'In- 
spired,' with  their  pretended  reve^ 
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ktkms.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  set 
in  opposition  to  Urn  at  once  the 
whole  fftnatical  element,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  mainspring  of  the 
Surrival :  to  part  company  with 
ihis  reoent  phase  of  Protestantism, 
and  trnst  entirely  to  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  simple  Calvinist  tradi- 
tion. Court  ventured  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded; but  it  involved  him  in  a 
perilous  tussle  from  within  at  a 
timewh^[i  it  might  seem  that  he 
required  all  the  strength  of  the  anti- 
GaUioHc  pariy  to  enable  him  to 
make  head  against  (Government 
oppression. 

In  this  Synod  of  17 15  it  was  laid 
down :  i.  That,  in  consonance  with 
St.  Paul's  directions,  no  woman 
shoold  be  allowed  to  preach.  2. 
That  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be 
receiyed  as  &e  sole  rule  of  faith. 
This  lastrole was  significant.  Owing 
to  the  proscription  of  the  Bible  by 
the  anthorities,  the  unlettered  en- 
thusiasts had  had  opportunity  to 
play  off  their  wild  fancies  as  Ood's 
messages,  and  by  degrees  they  had 
come  to  set  aside  and  contemn  alto- 

Cthe  authority  of  Scripture, 
was  an  Evangelist  or  an 
Apostle  to  one  whose  enlighten- 
ment came  direct  from  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Hue  and  Yesson,  two  of 
^  pastors  who  signed  the  decrees 
of  the  Synod,  presently  turned 
away  and  became  the  leaders  of 
those  very  *  Inspired  *  whom  they 
^  promised  to  oppose.  Hue 
rallied  the  fanatics  around  him  in 
^e  Cevennes.  Vesson  joined  a 
c»8y  sect  who  called  themselves 
UM^Uants,  and  were  wont  to  meet 
m  the  aparianents  of  one  Mademoi- 
selle Verchand  at  Montpellier.  They 
designated  their  place  of  rendezvoiLS 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  pro- 
fessed themselves  the  children  of  a 
Kew  Creation,  baptised  into  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  special  rites.  The 
extmyagances  of  these  preachers 
tod  their  followers  called  down  the 
action  of  the  authorities.  Vesson 
tod  subsequently    Hue     expiated 


their  vagaries  on  the  scaffold. 
Mademoiselle  Verchand — la  OIoaU- 
tino,  according  to  her  new  baptismal 
name — ^was  consigned  to  imprison- 
ment. With  these  ebullitions,  the 
delusions  of  the  InspirSs  passed 
from  notice.  Thenceforward  no 
rival  theoiy  contested  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
France  with  the  theory  of  Order, 
upheld  by  Court  and  his  colleagues. 

Among  the  coadjutors  of  Antoine 
Court  in  the  work  he  so  success- 
fully carried  on,  two  stand  out  as 
prominent  by  their  personal  cha- 
racter and  the  importance  of  their 
agency — ^Pierre  Corteiz  and  M.  Du- 
plan.  Corteiz  was  a  preacher  of 
older  standing  than  Court.  When 
quite  a  youth  he  strove  against 
the  inflammatory  prophets  of  the 
Camisard  revolt,  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland  for  a  while,  and  was 
preaching  again  in  the  Cevennes 
when  Court  began  his  operations. 
He  was  a  brave,  fervent,  persever- 
ing man;  with  a  clear  head  and 
unselfish  spirit,  willing  to  take  the 
second  place,  and  give  to  the 
younger  man,  who  was  his  leader, 
the  most  valuable  services.  His 
narratives  and  letters  are  some  of 
the  most  characteristio  documents 
bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the 
BevivaJ. 

Duplan  was  a  gentleman  of  Alais, 
in  Languedoc,  pious,  well  informed, 
disposed  somewhat  to  m^ticism, 
and  with  a  leaning  to  b^hef  in  the 
pretensions  of  the  'Inspired,'  which 
sometimes  embarrassed  his  rela- 
tions with  Court.  He  had  organised 
a  Protestant  Church  in  his  native 
town  before  Court  began  his  work, 
and  his  Christian  zeal  and  charity 
had  given  him  a  name  and  influence 
among  the  'faithful.'  His  wealth 
and  position  helped  to  make  him 
valuable  to  his  cause;  and  when 
Court  came  in  contact  with  him  in 
17 1 5,  he  showed  due  deference  to 
Duplan,  and  confided  in  his  expe- 
rience. But  Duplan  himself  soon 
came  under  the  influence  of  Court's 
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superior  mind.  When  the  *  Inspired' 
by  their  self-willed  proceedings  be- 
oame  a  thorn  in  the  side  to  Conrt, 
Dnplan's  mild  spirit  was  troubled. 
He  abjured  the '  proud,  schismatical, 
heretic,  rebeUious'  spirits  of  the 
renegade  preachers  Hue  and  Yesson, 
but  he  belieyed  in  supernatural 
communications.  '  Our  sentiments,' 
wrote  Court  to  him,  *  on  this  ques- 
tion have  always  been  at  the  anti- 
podes of  each  other;  your  expe- 
rience convincing  you  that  there 
are  "  inspired  "  persons,  and  mine 
that  l^ere  are  none.' 

Another  important  personage  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Restora- 
tion, though  less  closely  connected 
with  Court  than  Corteiz  and  Du- 
plan,  was  Jacques  Roger,  the  Apostle 
ofDauphin6.  Roger  began  his  work 
independently.  Ak  exile  in  Wiirtem- 
berg  afber  the  Revocation,  he  there 
meditated  plans  which  on  his  return 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.  he 
sought  to  put  in  execution.  He  met 
Court  atNismes  soon  after  the  Synod 
of  August  17 1 5,  and  a  conference 
between  the  two  men  resulted  in  a 
perfect  accordance  of  views,  and  a 
resolution  each  to  work  in  his  own 
sphere  with  the  advantage  of  a  mu- 
tual understanding.  The  Churches 
of  Dauphin6  and  lianguedoc  be- 
came at  an  early  period  very  closely 
united. 

To  do  all  things  according  to 
order  and  rule  was  the  grand  prin^ 
ciple  laid  down.  Ajid  in  November 
1 7 18  Court  caused  himself  to  be 
regularly  consecrated  to  the  minis- 
try in  Cevennes,  as  Corteiz  had 
been  shortly  before  at  Zurich. 

The  Protestants — 'true  French- 
men throughout  this  history  in  the 
sanguine  spirit  with  which  they 
hoped  against  hope,  and  exulted  in 
every  gleam  of  sunshine,  unmindful 
of  to-morrow's  clouds  —  augured 
bright  prospects  from  the  advent  to 
power  of  the  Regent  Orleans  on 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Bat  they 
were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Whatever  the  personal  preventions 


of  the  worldly  and  fodle  ruler  may 
have  been,  he  dared  not  sanction 
any  relaxation  of  discipline  with 
the  pressure  of  the  clergy  upon  him. 
Accordingly,  soon  afb&r  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  he  announced  bis 
intention  to  uphold  former  edicts. 
Assemblies  were  scattered  by  the 
troops  of  the  Government,  men  and 
women  of  the  congregations  weire 
carried  off,  those  to  the  galleys,  these 
to  imprisonment  in  the  Tour  de 
Constance  at  Nesle ;  and  here  and 
there  a  preacher  was  caught  and 
hanged.  Still,  other  motives  of  cau- 
tion or  poHcy  prevailed  ever  and 
anon ;  and  the  period  of  the  R^ency 
was  not,  as  compared  with  some  latar 
periods,  a  very  troublous  time  for  the 
Protestants.  Grovemment,  being 
hampered  by  hostile  relations  wim 
Spain,  shrank  from  exasperating  a 
population  which  it  had  hardly  the 
means  of  repressing  with  troops 
wanted  elsewhere.  iBut  when  the 
relations  with  Spain  were  smoothed 
down,  and  the  Regent  was  dead, 
the  old  violence  broke  out  in  real 
earnest.  The  famous  Declaration  of 
1724  renewed,  in  sterner  terms 
than  had  yet  been  employed,  the 
persecuting  ordinances.  Its  sub- 
stance was  as  follows :  AJl  preach- 
ers to  be  delivered  up  and  pot 
to  death;  all  children  as  yet  nn- 
baptised  by  the  priest  to  have 
the  rite  administered  to  them  at 
his  hands  within  twenty-four  hours; 
no  children  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  children  to  be  taught  in 
the  Catholic  schools  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen ;  priests  to  be  present  at 
the  beds  of  the  dying;  marriages 
to  be  performed  before  the  pri^; 
and  heavy  fines,  banishment,  the 
galleys,  or  confiscation  of  goods  to 
be  the  penalties  of  disobedience. 
At  first  the  religionists  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  new  measures  were  being 
taken  against  them.  When  they 
found  that  the  Declaration  had  ac- 
tually been  registered  in  the  local 
parliaments,  sullen  threats  of  insur- 
rection were  uttered.     Conrt 
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dismayed.  He  deprecated  any  de- 
parture from  his  scheme  of  peace- 
uhle  disobedience,  and  went  through 
Langaedoc  combating  all  designs 
of  insurrection.  A  few  months 
after  the  Declaration  had  been  pub- 
lisbed,  Corteiz  was  able  to  report, 
*  Every  place  through  which  I  have 
paesed  is  tranqnil,  zeal  is  great,  as- 
semblies are  numerous.'  But  the 
labourers  in  the  harvest  were  few, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  recruit  their 
ranks,  for  it  was  against  them  es- 
pecially that  the  rigours  of  the  new 
edict  were  levelled.  Then  it  was 
that  Court  and  Duplan  decided  on 
soliciting  help  in  money  from  the 
Protestsmt  Governments  of  Europe, 
and  the  education  therewith  of 
young  men  in  some  foreign  aca- 
demty,  who  should  be  trained  pur- 
posely for  the  work.  Duplan  was 
appointed  to  make  personal  appli- 
eation  for  this  aid  as  *  deputy '  from 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  France. 
He  began  with  Switzerland,  which 
he  traversed  in  1725,  exciting  no 
small  sensation  by  the  narrative 
which  he  gave  of  the  efforts  and 
sufferings  of  his  Protestant  com- 
patriots. The  pecuniary  results 
of  his  tour  furnished  the  expenses 
of  a  proposant  or  candidate  for  the 
zninistry,  who  was  forthwith  sent 
for  instruction  to  Lausanne,  a  place 
chosen  instead  of  (^eneva,  because 
the  latter  town  was  too  much  under 
the  surveillance  of  France  to  make 
it  a  safe  resort  for  the  purpose.  By 
1730  six  jprojposanU  were  collected 
at  Lausanne.  They  arrived  too  un- 
furnished with  even  (Blementary 
knowledge  to  be  placed  afc  the  itl- 
ready  existing  Academy  of  the  town ; 
and  a  system  of  more  private  in- 
struction was  provided  for  them, 
whicb  became  the  germ  of  the 
subsequent  Seminary  for  French 
preachers. 

Court  met  the  severe  measures  of 
the  Quvemment  by  drawing  titter 
the  bands  of  discipline  and  organisa- 
tion among  the  brethren  in  the  pro- 
ypjice  of  Languedoc.    The  'Council 


Extraordinary '  was  appointed,  being 
a  committee  of  a  few  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talent  .and 
energy  in  the  Colloquies,  who  were 
empowered  to  act  in  the  intervals 
of  the  Synods.  Prudence  in  the 
holding  of  assemblies  was  enjoined ; 
but  they  were  to  be  held,  as  though 
no  prohibition  were  in  force.  Li 
this  matter  Court  appealed  to  the 
example  of  the  early  Christians,  who, 
though  loyal  subjects  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  in  other  matters  showing 
due  deference  to  the  powers  that 
were,  made  a  cardinal  prmciple  never; 
to  neglect  the  '  assembling  of  them- 
selves together.'  That  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  the  *  Eestoration  *  was 
taking  root,  was  evidenced  this  very 
year,  when  at  a  Synod  held  in  the 
'  Desert '  in  the  month  of  October, 
some  unknown  faces  appeared, 
which  turned  out  to  be  those  of 
deputies  from  Lower  Guienne, 
Bouergue  and  Poitou,  who  presented 
entreaties  from  their  several  pro- 
vinces that  Languedoc  would  send 
\^x&m  proposanta  and  pastors.  The 
request  was  complied  with  as  far  as 
the  scanty  resources  of  the  Church 
would  allow.  When  the  Dutch 
minister  at  this  time  desired  to  have 
an  enumeration  of  the  Protestants 
of  Dauphine  and  Languedoc,  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  had  been  no 
sensible  diminution  since  the  eve  of 
the  Revocation.  The  numbers  re- 
turned were  200,000,  exclusive  of 
those  timid  members  who,  calling 
themselves  Protestants,  still  went  to 
mass.  There  were  120  Churches, 
at  the  head  of  these  a  National 
Synod,  under  which  three  local 
Synods  were  to  be  convened  each 
year,  six  '  colloquies  '  for  the  con-, 
sideration  of  current  affairs,  and  the 
*  Council  Extraordinary  '  for  grave 
or  sudden  emergencies.  For  the 
evangelisation  of  Languedoc  there 
were  at  this  time  two  pastors, 
Corteiz  and  Court,  and  ten  can- 
didates or  proposanU  \  for  the 
Vivarais,  one  pastor  and  five  pro* 
posanta  \  for  Dauphin6,  one  pastor. 
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the  intrepid  Roger,  and  three  jprch 
posants.  Three  schools  had  been 
set  np  for  the  teaching  of  psalm 
singing.  This  state  of  things  was 
a  taie  corroboration  of  the  plaint 
with  which  the  Abb^  Robert  had 
addressed  Cardinal  Fleury  at  tlie 
ontset  of  his  ministry. 

The  disuse  of  their  religion  duriog  forty 
years  (be  said,  advising  more  moderate 
means  of  coercion  than  those  which  were 
subsequently  employed)  has  hy  no  means 
estranged  them  from  it.  fathers  and 
mothers  impress  it  on-  the  hearts  of  their 
children,  and  have  no  trouble  in  obliterating 
the  marks  which  it  is  sought  to  give  them 
in  their  education.  Many,  even  of  those 
who  have  been  docile  to  God,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  celestial  gift,  have  quitted  the 
faith  once  received,  and  given  an  example 
very  pernicious  to  others  whom  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  to  the  Church's 
bosom;  indeed,  they  have  even  drawn 
Catholics  into  error.  They  are  no  longer 
intimidated  by  the  orders  which  emanate 
from  the  royal  authority.  They  look  on 
these  as  claps  of  thunder,  which  vanish 
with  their  noise ;  and,  not  bting  frightened, 
only  grow  more  obstinate.  So  it  is  that 
there  are  really  not  fewer  Calvinists  in 
France  than  before  the  general  conversion. 

The  country  of  Lower  Languedoc 
is  flat,  and  through  rich  olive 
groves  and  vineyards  the  straight 
dnsty  roads  stretch  like  so  many 
white  ribbons  from  village  to  village. 
Ascending  towards  the  Gevennes, 
or  Higher  Langaedoc,  the  traveller 
sees  a  change  in  the  features  of 
nature.  The  olive  groves  and  vine- 
yards disappear ;  fields  of  rye  and 
stunted  mulberry  trees  succeed 
them ;  chestnuts,  centuries  old,  twist 
among  the  declivities  of  the  hills  ; 
torrents  foam  in  deep  water-courses ; 
signs  of  habitation  are  few ;  path- 
ways become  steep  and  rugged; 
over  all  hovers  a  sky  of  intense 
blue.  There,  among  the  abrupt  and 
perilous  rocks,  the  Protestant  pastors 
of  the  Revival  worked  their  way. 
The  peasant  will  still  point  out  the 
now  disused  roads  by  which  they 
journeyed.  Roughly  clothed,  with 
staff  in  hand,  they  would  descend 
on  market  days  to  some  town  or 
hamlet  in  the  plains  to  sow  or  foster 


the  seed  of  the  faith  they  cherished. 
On  horseback  rarely ;  bat  now  and 
then  some  rustic  disciple  wonld  lend 
this  means  of  conveyance  to  aid  th& 
weakness  of  an  overtasked  minister. 
Once,  when  Antoine  Court  had  been 
prostrated  by  an  attack  of  fever,  he 
got  two  men  to  carry  him  over  the 
rongh  places  of  his  circuit.  Often 
the  ministers  wonld  enter  the  home- 
steads of  the  believers  in  disgnise, 
as  simple  countrymen  or  wandering- 
traders  :  detection  was  everywhere 
possible,  the  fidelity  of  partisans  by 
no  means  to  be  always  counted  on. 

In  1 7  2  8  Court  made  a  two  months^ 
circuit  in  Lower  Languedoc  and  the 
Cevennes,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  thirty-one  churches,  held 
numerous  assemblies,  and  traversed 
nearly  a  hundred  leagues.  There  is 
some  interest  in  comparing  his 
journal  of  a  preaching  tour  with 
one  of  Wesley's,  a  Reviver  and 
Organiser  like  himself.  Court's 
religious  details  are  calm  and 
colourless;  his  thoughts  are  oc- 
cupied with  practical  resulte  and 
with  the  difficulties  he  had  to  en- 
counter from  without.  For  indivi- 
dual *  experiences '  such  as  Wesley 
exulted  in  relating,  he  had  no  ap- 
parent interest  or  observation.  The 
following  extract  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  his  work  and  the  spirit 
in  which  he  performed  it : 

I  resumed  my  way  into  the  countiy  on. 
Thursday,  May  20.  On  my  road  I 
learnt  that  M.  fi^trine  was  convoking  an 
assembly  the  same  evening.  I  attended  it 
From  thence  I  set  out  for  S.  Hippolyte  de 
Caton,  where  on  Friday,  the  2i8t,  I  as- 
sembled the  churches  of  the  place  and  of 
the  environs.  ...  On  Sunday,  the  23pd, 
I  convoked  the  churches  of  Vendras  and 
Lussan;  on  Monday,  24th,  those  of  S. 
Laurent  and  S.  Quentin;  Wednesday^ 
26th,  those  of  Uzha  and  Montaren ;  Thurs- 
day, 27th,  those  of  Garrigues  and  Foissac 
Nothing  particular  occurred  in  these  as- 
semblies ;  only  one  could  see  that,  as  on 
other  occasions,  several  persons  who  had 
never  before  appeared  at  our  religious 
assemblies  were  among  the  congregations. 
All  was  peaceful. 

Having  gone  to  Nismes  on  private  busi- 
ness, I  left  it  on  Monday  the  last  day  of 
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May,  and  assembled,  the  same  eveoing,  the 
chuzehes  of  that  town,  of  La  Cahnett^  and 
of  S.  Oeniis.  Before  leaving  the  town  1 
was  infoimed  that  the  assembly  had  been 
betrayed.  I  set  out  forthwith.  ...  At 
the  gate  of  La  Bouquerie  I  saw  a  troop 
of  soldiers,  and  a  little  farther  on  a  troop 
of  offioers,  who  fixed  their  eyes  for  a  moment 
on  a  horseman  who  was  accompanying  ma 
I  could  not  but  fear  from  the  appearance  of 
these  two  troops  that  the  accusation  had 
really  been  lodged  against  me.  But  not 
the  less  I  pursued  my  road,  persuaded  that 
the  assembly's  place  of  meeting  was  a  little 
too  far  from  the  town  to  make  it  likely  it 
should  be  meddled  with,  and  that  if  there 
was  any  danger  it  would  be  in  returning 
firom  it,  when  means  might  be  taken  some- 
how to  baffle  the  soldiers.  We  encountered, 
howerer,  another  obstacle.  It  was  a  murky, 
dark  night,  accompanied  by  rain ;  owin^  to 
which  many  wandered  all  through  the  night 
withont  finding  their  way  to  the  assembly. 
I  found  one  of  these  wandering  companies 
on  my  way,  and  served  it  as  guide.  At  last 
the  storm  ceased,  and  we  were  able  to  finish 
onr  religious  exercises  in  tolerable  quiet. 
But  it  came  on  sgain  when  we  had  to 
return.  Happy,  however,  the  assembly  which 
has  only  to  defend  itself  against  the  rain  I 
The  soldiers  made  no  sally  upon  ns.  On 
Tuesday,  June  i,  I  convokal  the  churches  of 
Ti^ignan,  Boucoiran,Lascours,  and  Cruvi^. 
M.  Claris,  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  the 
Higher  Cevennes  and  the  mountains,  joined 
me  there.  When  the  assembly  broke  up  he 
and  T  set  out  and  made  our  way  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brenoux,  where,  on 
Thursday,  June  3,  we  assembled  that  and 
also  one  of  the  contiguous  churches.  Some 
persons  of  your  town  wished  to  be  of  the 
party ;  but  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  surprised 
ua  on  the  road,  made  all  those  decamp 
-who  had  gone  early  to  the  place.  The  few 
faithful  wl^o  were  with  me  did  not  lose 
courage.  In  spite  of  the  rain  we  arrived  at 
the  root  specified.  Before  reaching  it  we 
fell  m  with  a  troop  of  people  who  were  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  and  who  told  us  that 
all  the  congre^tion  had  deserted.  We 
turned  the  first  back  with  up,  however,  and 
by  raising  our  voices  in  psalm  singing,  re- 
called the  less  distant  of  the  other  wan- 
derers. The  preaching  took  place,  and  the 
Holy  Supper  was  celebrated,  I'ust  as  if  the 
weather  had  been  fine,  or  at  all  events  less 
unfavourable.  On  Saturday  morning,  June 
5,  I  assembled  the  churches  of  Chambori- 
gaud  and  C — .  This  last  church,  which  dis- 
tinguishes itself  above  many  others  by  its 
zesS  and  courage,  fiimished  me  with  occasion 
for  exercisinff  the  principal  functions  of  my 
miniatry.  That  very  day  five  infants  were 
presented  to  me  to  be  baptised,  and  as  many 
marriages  to  be  blessea.    Next  morning, 


Sunday,  the  churches  of  GenoIhac,Frug^res, 
and  Pont  de  Montvert  were  convoked,  the 
church  of  C —  again  assisting.  The  assembly 
was  very  numerous.  There  was  seen  at  it 
what,  perhaps,  had  never  been  witnessed 
before  since  the  Eevocation — ^five  infents 
baptised  in  front  of  the  assembly.  This 
ceremony  melted  the  hearts  of  all  present 
How  many  tears  were  shed  during  ths 
sermon  !  The  rain  inconvenienced  us,  not 
only  while  the  ceremony  lasted,  but  also 
afterwards.  But  when  the  service  was 
finished  and  the  rain  ceased,  some  retired, 
and  others  partook  of  refreshments  on  the 
spot  ICany  circles  of  people  might  be  seen 
seated  on  the  grass,  and  partaking  with 
simplicity  of  a  sober  and  frugal  repast,  con- 
sisting of  provisions  which  ei^  had  brought 
with  him  ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  raised  a 
sacred  canticle.  This  is  the  ususJ  practice 
at  assemblies  in  this  country.  Before  quit- 
ting the  place  I  blessed  five  marriages. 

Cruel  as  were  the  penalties  of 
imprisonment  and  the  galleys,  de- 
creed for  those  who  frequented  the 
assemblies  or  harboured  the  pastors, 
or  observed  the  rites  of  Protest- 
antism, the  number  of  victims  to 
capital  punishment  at  this  time 
was  but  small.  That  doom  was 
legally  denounced  against  the 
pastors  only.  Between  1715  and 
1730  not  more  than  four  of  these 
had  been  executed;  Amaud  and 
Boussel,  young  men  of  high  charac- 
ter and  promising  gifts;  and  Hue 
and  Yesson,  the  misguided  InspirSs^, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 
But  severe  hardships  mamfold  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  marked  the 
lives  of  the  persevering  heralds  of 
Calvinism.  Court  in  particular 
was  set  up  as  a  mark  for  the  pur- 
suers. His  head  was  valued  at  - 
10,000  livres.  His  fellow  religion- 
ists trembled  for  him,  and  whispered 
to  each  other  with  'bated  breath  of 
his  whereabouts  and  his  perils.  At 
one  time  he  hid  himself  in  a  tree;  at 
another  beneath  the  blankets  of  his 
couchant  host.  Once  he  fell  into 
converse  with  two  Capuchin  friars  ; 
once  with  a  garrison  commander, 
saving  himself  from  detection  by 
his  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
To  pass  their  nights  under  the  open 
sky,  or  in  thickets  a^4<^^i©?9^K 
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often  with,  the  wandexing  preachers 
a  safer  resource  than  to  trust  to  the 
hospitality  offered  them  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Desert.  How  long 
Court  might  have  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  enemies,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  his  labours, 
had  he  continued  to  lead  this  out- 
cast and  perilous  life,  may  be  doubt- 
ful. As  it  was,  he  took  at  this  time 
a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  resolu- 
tion, which  altered  the  whole  course 
of  his  existence,  and  at  first  not  a 
little  vexed  and  disappointed  his 
brethren ;  but  from  which  the  Re- 
formed Church,  in  the  long  run, 
reaped  ample  benefit.  He  quitted 
the  scene  of  his  labours  and  his 
perils,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
safe  quarters  of  Switzerland,  M. 
Hugues  believes  that  he  was  chiefly 
led  to  this  step  by  devotion  to  his 
wife  and  family,  whom  in  1729  he 
bad  been  forced  to  establish  at  Ge- 
neva, out  of  the  way  of  the  Persecu- 
tion and  its  terrors.  Other  motives 
may  have  been  found, — shall  we  say? 
— in  the  pressure  after  a  time  of  the 
constant  fear  of  capture,  the  weari- 
ness of  passing  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  with  his  life  in  his 
hand,  which  aided  the  self-persuasion 
that  he  might  be  doing  more  good  to 
the  cause  of  the  Churches  by  think- 
ing, reading,  writing,  on  their  behalf 
from  a  safe  vantage  ground,  and 
superintending  the  all-important 
work  of  training  a  resolute  and  well- 
informed  ministry  to  take  up  the 
work  to  which  he  had  once  devoted 
himself. 

Court  was  at  this  time  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  The  work  he 
had  done  in  his  fourteen  years  of 
ministerial  toil  in  the  South  of 
France  had  indeed  been  great.  He 
might  not  unfairly  say  that,  under 
present  conditions,  no  more  could 
be  done  to  extend  and  enlarge  it  by 
exertions  on  the  spot ;  that  syste- 
matic, concerted  action  from  with- 
out was  the  best  means  to  pursue ; 
but  he  had  some  ill-will  to  surmount 
on  the  part  of  those  who  could  not 


but  look  upon  it  as  in  some  sense  a 
desertion.  Duplan  wrote  to  him,  afl;er 
receiving  a  letter  from  Corteiz : '  On 
one  side  your  companions  in  labonr 
call  you,  and  the  Churches  wish 
for  you ;  on  the  other  a  wife  and 
children  keep  you  back ;  it  is  for  you 
to  ask  yourself  which  ought  to  be 
nearest  to  your  heart.'  Another 
remonstrance  was  couched  in  these 
terms :  *  Do  you  believe,  sir,  that^en 
God  has  entrusted  to  you  this  seed,  it 
is  that  you  should  carry  it  where 
abundance  already  exists  ?  Snrely 
not.  It  is  destined  for  the  lands  of 
famine.  Do  you  seriously  believe 
that  when  Gk)d  shall  demand  of  ns 
the  souls  of  the  poor  people  who 
shall  have  gone  to  perdition,  our 
wife  or  our  children  will  be  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  us  ?  '  In  August 
1730,  the  Churches  sent  him  jwi 
official  requisition  to  return,  signed 
by  all  the  pastors  and  proposanU  of 
the  province.  To  all  appeals  Court 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  wrote  to 
Corteiz  that  he  was  happy  in  having 
nothing  to  reproach  himself  with 
in  the  determination  be  had  taken: 
that  his  resolution  to  withdraw 
himself,  for  the  present  at  all  events, 
ftt)m  the  active  service  of  ^ 
Churches,  was  taken  with  God'fi 
sanction,  and  in  the  purest  inten- 
tion. One  scheme  which  he  had 
long  entertained  had  not  a  b'tUe  to 
do  with  his  desire  for  repose  and 
leisure.  Court  was  not  a  man,  Vike 
Corteiz,  wholly  given  to  active  im- 
pulses; fond,  for  its  own  sake,  of 
the  rough  work  of  the  Dee^ 
content  with  preaching  to  the  ig^ 
norant.  A  visit  he  had  paid  tc 
Greneva  in  1720-22  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  succour  for  the  Churches 
had  brought  him  acquainted  witk 
Pictet  and  other  educated  members 
of  his  communion,  and  had  in- 
spired him  with  a  taste  for  literary 
effort.  M.  Hugues  remarks  that 
his  letters  from  that  time  are  much 
more  ornate  in  style,  and  that  he 
lays  more  stress  on  cultivation  in 
advising  others.     His  own  ardour 
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and  lively  inteUigence  had  oapti- 
Tated  the  sages  of  Gbneva ;  and  it 
was  suggested,  partly  by  his  own 
impulse,  and  partly  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Basnage,  that  he  should 
employ  himself  in  writing  a  His- 
tory of  the  Beformed  Churches  of 
France.    He  now  resumed  the  his- 
torical   scheme.      *His    plan  was 
vasty'  says  M.  Hugues.    '  He  wished 
to  write  the  history  of  the  disper- 
sions, and  of  the  refugee  establish- 
ments;  to    portray  the  condition 
of  the  Beformed  in  France  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ; 
to  retrace  the  life  of  the  mariyrs, 
and  particularly  of  those  Churches 
under  the  Cross  which  Ood  had 
gathered  to  Himself  in  each  pro- 
vince.'    His    first  great   business 
was  to  collect  documents :  and  for 
this   end    he  wrote  circulars  and 
made  requisitions  in  various  parts 
of    Europe.      Eventually  he  com- 
pleted two  volumes  of  this  work ; 
not,  however,  reaching  farther  than 
to  the  year  1690.  He  composed  also  a 
History  of  the  Camisards.     These, 
with     some     occasional    writings, 
formed    the    sum   of  his  literary 
achievements ;  but  the  careful  col- 
lection of  letters  and  other  memo- 
rials which  he  amassed  after  the 
general  direction  of  the  Churches  be- 
came his  care,  remains  avery import- 
ant storehouse  of  facts  for  ti^  period 
covered  by  his  personal  experience. 
When  Court  arrived  at  Lausanne 
in    1729,    the    Seminary   recently 
founded  there  by  a  few  benefactors 
was  beginning  to  assume  an  or- 
ganised form.     The  revenues  Were 
as  yet  very  smaU  and  the  students 
few.     Six  only  had  been  sent  by 
France  ;  three  of  these  had  finished 
-their  studies,  three  remained.  Their 
^  studies '  were  of  the  most  mode- 
rate quaUly.     Pastors  were  sorely 
,want^  in  France;  and  to  furnish 
forth  .these  at  the  shortest  possible 
notioe    was     the    primary    object. 
;Latin  and  Qreek  were  left  out  of 
the    curstia.     A  raw  young    man 
was  taken  through  the  elements  of 


theology,  posted  up  in  current  sub- 
jects of  controver^,  and  then  turned 
ofi*  to  illuminate  tne  seekers  of  the 
Desert.     By  degrees  these  things 
improved.     Court  himself  had  the 
greatest  value  for  education,  and 
deeply  regretted  his  own  want  of 
it.    After  he   had  been  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  at  Lausanne,  and 
fbnds  and  the  concourse  of  stu- 
dents had  augmented,  Latin  and 
Greek  were  regularly  taught,  and 
a  student's  term  of  years  increased 
from   three  to  five.      Logical  and 
theological  exercises  were  also  in- 
stituted.    The  head  of  the  Aca- 
demy was  Professor  Polier.     Court 
himself  did  not  assume  any  recog- 
nised official  post  in  the  Academy, 
for  which,  indeed,  his  attainments 
did  not  qualify  him ;  but  he  was 
the  informing  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tiou,    its    efiective   superintendent 
and   guide.     He    encouraged    the 
pupils,  gave  them  counsel,  excited 
tJieir  ardour,  applauded  their  efibrts. 
He  could  tell  them,  from  his  own 
experience,  of  the  life  they  were 
about  to  encounter,  its  demands,  its 
perils.     What  he  required  of  them 
above  all  things  else  was  what  was 
called  in  the  quaint  language  of 
the  time,  resprU  du  BSsert,     Court 
himself    thus    comments    on    the 
term :  *  I  understand  by  it  a  spirit 
of  mortification,  of  sanctification, 
of  prudence,  of  cirpumspection  ;  a 
spirit  of  reflection,   of  great  wis- 
dom, and,  above  aU,  of  martyrdom, 
which,  teaching  us  to  die  every  day 
to  ourselves,  to  conquer,  to  over- 
come our  passions  wiUi  their  lusts, 
prepares  and  disposes  us  to  lose  life 
courageously  in  tortures  and  on  the 
gibbet,  should  Providence  call  us 
thereto.' 

'  Strange  school  of  death,'  sa3rB 
a  modem  writer,  of  this  Seminary, 
'  which,  discijdining  enthusiasm, 
within  the  formulas  of  modest 
prose,  sent  on  martyrs  unweariedly 
to  fieed  the  scaffold.'  The  young 
men  themselves,  rude  countrymen  01 
Languedoc,  were  looked  down  upon 
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by  tbe  aristocratic  population  of 
the  Pays  de  Vaud;  their  patoisy 
their  garb,  their  onstoms  were  made 
subjects  of  laughter.  Their  train- 
ing while  at  the  Seminary  was  of 
the  hardiest  description ;  their  fare 
the  simplest.  And  when  the  hour 
of  departure  came,  when  *the 
Desert  reclaimed  them,*  they  set 
out  with  a  gladness  of  heart  which 
it  was  pathetic  to  witness.  *  They 
rejoiced  to  play  their  new  part,' 
says  M.  Hugues,  '  true  Frenchmen 
that  they  were,  daring  danger  with 
a  smile  on  their  lips,  but  without 
bravado  or  insolence.' 

Lausanne  continued  to  be  for 
seventy  years  the  head-quarters  of 
instruction  for  the  French  Protestant 
ministry.  During  that  time  nearly 
300  pastors  received  their  edu- 
cation there.  For  a  long  time 
great  mystery  was  kept  up  as  to 
the  source  from  which  the  funds 
were  derived  for  its  maintenance, 
and  which  were  applied  by  a  com- 
mittee sitting  at  Geneva.  These 
frinds  came  in  fact  mainly  from  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Europe,  and 
frx)m  the  iVench  refugees  within 
their  borders.  And  the  work  of 
raising  supplies  fr^m  these  sources 
had  fallen  to  Duplan,  as  deputy- 
ffeneral  of  the  Churches.  His  first 
begging  loumey  through  Switzer- 
land h^  been  mentioned.  In  173 1 
he  set  out  on  an  extended  tour 
through  other  parts  of  Europe. 
This  tour,  which  was  intended  to 
last  one  year,  was  prolonged  in  fact 
to  fourteen:  *It  was  expected,' 
says  M.  Hugues,  *to  achieve  no 
result;  it,  in  fact,  secured  the 
existence  of  Protestantism.  In 
Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, England,  the  brave  old  gen- 
tleman of  Languedoc  begged  his 
way.  He  established  himself  prin- 
cipally in  London,  where  George  II. 
and  Lord  Wilmington,  however, 
proved  more  niggard  patrons  than 
the  general  public.  Unfortunately 
his  own  zeal  outran  his  discretion, 
and  he  got  involved  in  money  dis- 


putes with  the  hairie,  or  authorised 
committee  of  agency  at  Gbneva, 
and  with  Court  himself,  whose  tact 
and  good  temper,  however,  ulti- 
mately smoothed  away  all  asperi- 
ties.' 

Fourteen  years  after  Court  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Lausanne, 
he  re-entered  France ;  but  it  was  for 
a  short  visit  only,  and  on  a  special 
occasion,  to  heal  a  schism  which 
had  divided  the  Protestant  Churches 
ever  since  his  departure  in  1730, 
and  which  was  caused  by  the  in- 
subordination and  ambition  of  a 
preacher  named  Boyer.  Court  tells 
of  his  cautious  entry  into  the  realm 
— of  his  care  to  elude  the  soldiers 
who  were  *out'  in  the  regions 
through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and 
the  priests,  whom  here  and  there 
he  threw  off  their  guard  by  inviting 
them  to  drink  with  him.  In  some 
places  he  passed  himself  off  as  a 
purchaser  of  lace  ;  in  others  as 
a  ribbon  merchant  from  Lyons. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured at  all,  but  for  a  momentary 
relaxation  in  the  repressive  mea- 
sures of  Government  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pleuiy. 
This  temporary  relaxation  marks 
an  important  date  in  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  Restoration.  For 
the  first  time  the  proscribed  religion 
now  ventured  on  a  daring  exhibi- 
tion of  itself.  The  strength  that 
had  been  gathering  through  long 
years  of  discouragement  in  their 
Desert  refuges  and  nocturnal  assem- 
blies craved  for  display,  and  ^e 
novel  sight  was  seen  of  Protestantas- 
semblies,  numerously  attended,  held 
in  open  day  at  the  gates  of  cities ; 
of  marriages  and  baptisms  publidj 
performed ;  of  a  joyiul  profession  ot 
beHef  amounting  to  audacity.  But 
for  the  want  of  temples  to  pray  in, 
and  of  bells  to  summon  them  to 
prayer,  the  Protestants  might,  to 
the  casual  observer,  seem  at  this 
moment  as  free  in  their  position 
as  before  the  Revocation. 

The  cause  ii 
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^TS.  Since  Court  bad  been  last  in 
Prance  two  able  and  devoted  pastors, 
I^erre  Dnrand  and  Dortial,  bad 
died  on  tbe  gibbet:  others  bad 
been  sentenced  and  escaped.  But 
^  new  generation  bad  arisen  to 
supply  tbe  gaps.  And  of  tbis  new 
generation  tbe  most  striking  figure 
was  that  of  Paul  Babaut.  Tbe  in- 
fluence wbicb  Eabaut's  force  of 
cbaracter  gained  for  bim  among  tbe 
Cburcbes  made  bis  position  similar 
to  tbat  wbicb  Court  bad  once  beld. 
If  Court  restored  Protestantism  in 
France,  says  M.  Hugues,  it  was 
Babaut  wbo  gave  it  root.  He  was 
the  leader,  tbe  representative  man, 
of  tbe  P^testant  ministry;  and 
wben,  ten  years  afterwards,  tbe 
Prince  de  Conti,  sulking  in  opposi- 
tion to  Government  at  Tile  Adam, 
tbougbt  for  a  moment  to  make  po- 
litical capital  out  of  sectarian  in- 
terests, it  was  Babaut  wbo  in  a 
personal  interview  conducted  tbe 
negotiation  on  bebalf  of  bis  co-reli- 
gionists. 

Wben  Court  re-entered  France, 
be  found  bis  own  place  in  popular 
estimation  very  different  &om  wbat 
it  bad  been  wben  be  quitted  tbe 
country.  In  1729  be  bad  been 
reproacbed  witb  abandoning  tbe 
Cburcbes  in  tbeir  need :  tbe  dark 
bour  of  persecution  was  upon  tbem, 
and  be  bad  retreated  to  a  safe  asy- 
lum in  Switzerland.  In  1744  be 
was  received  witb  entbusiastio  joy 
and  welcome.  His  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  tbe  cause,  sbown  by  bis  care 
of  tbe  Seminary  and  bis  active  cor- 
respondence and  negotiations  on 
bebalf  of  bis  fellow-Protestants,  bad 
justified  bis  title  to  be  still  consi- 
dered tbe  bead  of  tbe  Bestoration, 
wbicb  bad  progressed  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner  in  spite  of  all  tbe 
trials  to  wbicb  tbe  severe  measures 
of  tbe  Court  bad  subjected  it. 

At  tbis  time  Protestant  France 
counted  tbirty-tbree  pastors.  In 
Normandy,  wbere  tbe  Bevival  bad 
been  but  of  a  few  years'  standing, 
there  existed  seventeen  Cburcbes. 


In  Poitou,  wbere  tbe  persecution 
bad  been  in  times  past  especially 
severe,  tbere  were  no  fewer  tban 
thirty.  In  this  province  there  was 
a  large  proportion  of  gentry  and 
people  well-to-do  among  tbe  be- 
lievers. In  Dauphin^  and  Langue- 
doc,  as  heretofore,  resided  tbe  main 
strength  of  the  cause.  The  Churches 
of  Dauphin6  were  sixty  in  number. 
In  the  month  of  June  a  National 
Synod  was  held ;  the  first  deserv- 
ing of  tbe  name  that  had  met  since 
the  old  days.  Twenty-one  deputies 
and  ten  pastors  were  present.  Tbe 
provinces  of  Normandy  and  Poitou, 
besides  others  of  the  West  of  France, 
were  represented.  Antoine  Court, 
though  be  declined  the  office  of 
Moderator,  conducted  effectively  its 
deliberatioDS,  which  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  consolidation  and 
unification  of  tbe  Protestant  cause. 
The  Churches  and  provinces  were  to 
draw  closer  the  ties  of  concerted  ac- 
tion ;  and  an  effort  was  to  be  made, 
b^  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
signed  by  all  the  Beformed  religion- 
ist in  the  kingdom,  to  induce 
Louis  XV.  to  witndraw  the  perse- 
cuting edicts,  and  give  tacit  sanc- 
tion to  their  assemblies,  marriages, 
and  baptisms,  against  which  those 
edicts  had  been  directed.  When  An- 
toine Court  quitted  France  to  return 
to  Lausanne,  tbe  hopes  and  illusions 
of  his  fellow-believers  were  at  their 
highest.  He  shared  them  to  the 
uttermost,  and  his  review  of  the 
situation  shows  how  easily  even  his 
statesmanlike  mind  was  deceived. 
*  If  one  reflects  a  little,'  he  wrote, 
'  on  tbe  present  situation  of  Euro- 
pean affairs,  on  the  war  by  which 
for  some  years  the  Continent  has 
been  afflicted,  and  the  small  hope  of 
seeing  peace  re-established,  on  tbe 
uncertainty  of  future  events,  which 
are  known  to  God  alone,  probable 
conjectures  may  arise  of  our  enioy- 
ing  the  sort  of  tolerance  wnich 
reigns  now,  longer  than  might  have 
been  looked  for.'  He  took  care, 
however,  to  strengthen    the  out- 
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works  of  defence ;  and  for  this 
end  promoted  the  organisation  of 
committees  in  the  principal  towns 
of  France  specially  charged  with 
giving  him  information  of  current 
events,  and  transmitting  his  direc- 
tions to  the  fikithfnl.  '  I  shall  be,' 
he  said, '  the  centre  in  which  all  the 
lines  of  this  correspondence  will 
terminate;'  and  for  this  end  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  per* 
manent  committee  of  action  at 
Lansanne,  which  became  thence- 
forth for  the  Protestant  cause  an 
effective  governing  body  such  as 
Synods  and  Councils  E^raordinary 
had  as  yet  failed  to  constitute. 

*  The  year  1 744  was  a  revelation,' 
says  M.  Hugues.  It  showed  the 
oiihodox  party  to  what  unsuspected 
strength  their  victims  had  attained, 
in  spite  of  all  effortB  to  crush  them. 
To  rouse  Government  to  more  ac- 
tive measures,  ialse  rumours  of  dis- 
loyalty on  the  part  of  the  Reformed 
were  now  spread  abroad.  It  was 
said  that  in  their  Desert  congrega- 
tions they  sang  canticles  against 
France  and  against  the  King.  Louis 
XV.  was  worked  upon  to  issue  new 
Edicts  of  Terror ;  and  the  persecu- 
tion  of  1745  to  1752,  the  Grande 
Persicution  as  it  was  called,  was  the 
result. 

Antoine  Court,  returning  to 
Lausanne  full  of  exultation  after 
the  National  Synod  of  1744,  reftised 
at  first  to  give  up  his  illusions. 
When  he  could  no  longer  entertain 
them,  he  exhorted  his  fellow  stu- 
dents to  stand  firm,  andat  every  price 
to  continue  their  assemblies,  the 
cessation  of  which  would  be  just 
the  triumph  their  enemies  wished 
for.  In  urging  this  point,  he  had 
to  oppose  an  opinion  which  had 
many  advocates  in  Switzerland.  To 
conciliate  the  authorities,  by  dis-^ 
continuing  the  practice  of  public 
worship,  was  maintained  by  certain 
writers  to  be  the  safest  course  for 
.the  future  of  Protestantism.  Court 
entered  into  the  war  of  pamphlets 
which  arose  on  the  occasion.  After 


a  momentary  panic  the  assemblies 
did  recommence  in  full  vigour, 
though  not  with  the  daring  publicity 
of  1744.  Night  surprises  by  the 
troops,  abduction  of  children,  mal- 
treatment of  the  dead,  imprison- 
ment of  men  and  women,  capture 
and  execution  of  preachers--^Jl  the 
old  measures  set  in  again.  The 
sectarians  steadfastly  abjured  the 
use  of  arms,  and  suffered.  Among 
the  six  ministers  who  sealed  their 
faith  with  their  lives  at  this  time 
was  Jacques  Roger,  the  octogenarian 
Apostle  of  Dauphin6. 

When  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  to  be  negotiated.  Court 
seized  the  occasion  to  solicit  the  in- 
tervention of  the  plenipotentiaries 
on  behalf  of  the  Frrach  Protestants, 
but  it  was  in  vain.  As  at  Utrecht, 
their  interests  were  not  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  who  were  engaged  in  re- 
settling the  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
additional  severities  of  1752,  *  of 
which  the  abduction  of  their  chil- 
dren was  a  salient  feature,  at  last 
worked  up  the  Protestants  to 
thoughts  of  emigration.  This  time 
Court  himself  counselled  it ;  and  he 
corresponded  with  Duplan  and  with 
Serce,  the  agent  of  the  Irish  Emi- 
gration Committee,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  it  out.  The  emi- 
gration to  Ireland  was  indeed  the 
only  one  which  prospered  at  this 
time.  The  French  Gbvemnient 
took  alarm  at  the  commencing 
exodus ;  placed  guards  on  the  pub- 
lic roads,  and  turned  many  wan- 
derers back.  Others  returned  of  their 
own  accord,  discouraged,  and  hope- 
less of  improving  their  condition. 
But  the  movement  had  the  effect 
of  causing  the  authorities  to  pause 
and  reconsider  their  attitude.  A 
treatise  just  published  by  Antoine 
Court,  entitled  the  Patriote  fran^ms 
et  impa/rtial,  had  dwelt  on  the 
miseries  endured  by  the  unhappy 
Protestants,  and  the  commencing 
emigration  was  a  commentary  upon 
his  statements,  the  force  of  which 
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TTEs  not  to  be  evaded.    At  tliis  time 
the  controversy  passed  into  a  phase 
of  active  argumentation.  The  King 
was  beset  with  snppHcations   and 
*  apologies '  from  the  religionists. 
£ach  time  the  royal  soldiers  took 
the  field  against  their  assemblies, 
fresh  docoments    were  put    forth. 
Antoine  Court  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  Fatriote  in  1753,  and 
in  1756  a  continuation  of  it,  dealing 
especially  with  the  question  of  civil 
tolerance  of  the  sect,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Protestant  marriages.     The 
argument  of  Court  and  the  other 
Protestant  apologists  was  as  thus : 
'  We  are  three  millions  of  our  re- 
ligion in  the  kingdom.     In  the  eye 
of  the  law  we  do  not  exist ;  we  are 
treated  as  rebels.     We  demand  a 
civil   status  and  a  modus  vivendi. 
Why  are  we  treated  as  enemies  of 
the  State,  and  outlawed  ?    We  are 
peaceable  Qitizens,  honest,  devoted 
to  the  King;  we  possess  talent  and 
fortune.      We  are  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  State  has  suffered  much  from 
the    Kevocation    of   the  Edict  of 
Nantes;    it  suffers   from    it  still. 
That  measure    has    eniiched    the 
enemies  of  France  at  the  expense  of 
France  itself.     Peaceful  as  Protest- 
tinte  may  now  be,  their  continued 
submission  under  persecution  can- 
not be  guaranteed.'  The  same  year, 
1 75^9  ^^  published  an  important 
work  by  M.  Rippert-Monclar,  en- 
titled Memoire  theologique  etpolitiqvs 
au  sujet  des  mariages  clandestins  des 
Frotesta/nts  de  France,      The  author 
was  a  Catholic  gentleman,  member 
of  the  ParHament  of  Aix ;  and  his 
treatise  affords  a  very  significant 
token  of  the  advance  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  HberaUty  had 
made  in  the  classes    behind    the 
clergy  and  the  Court  since  the  time 
when  the  last  edict  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  promulgated.  *  According  to  the 
jurisprudence   of     this   kingdom,' 
said  Monclar,  '  no  Protestants  exist 
in  France.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  fruits,  there  are  more  than  thr^ 
millions  of  them.     These  imaginary 


beings  fill  the  towns,  the  provinces, 
the  country  districts ;  and  the 
capital  city  of  the  realm  alone  con- 
tains  more  than  sixty  thousand,' 
M.  Hugues  observes  that  this  trea- 
tise of  Monclar's,  which  was  sup- 
posed at  first  to  proceed  from  a 
Protestant  pen,  proved  in  effect  the 
medium  by  which  the  *  Protestant 
question '  was  placed  on  the  *  order 
of  the  day '  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  practical  remedy  proposed 
by  the  writer  was  the  institution  of 
civil  marriages  for  members  of  the 
Reformed  religion  in  Prance,  ana- 
logous to  the  practice  in  Holland ; 
'the  publication  of  banns,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  tribunal  of  justice,  and 
the  celebration  of  marriages  before 
the  magistrates.'  *Is  it  safe,'  he 
asked,  •  to  ill  treat  three  millions  of 
men  who  are  scattered  through  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  even  to  de- 
spoiling them  of  all  they  hold  dearest 
in  the  world — ^their  goods  their 
wives,  and  their  children ; '  above 
all,  when  it  is  conceded  that  these 
three  millions  are  all  faithful,  ser- 
viceable, nay,  even  indispensable 
citizens  ?' 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  far  more 
the  pressure  of  the  danger  and 
social  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
non-recognition  of  their  civil  statw, 
than  the  appUcation  to  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  abstract  principles  of 
mental  freedom  now  working  in  the 
philosophical  ranks,  which  deter- 
mined the  bent  of  pubhc  opinion  in 
their  favour.  Men  of  State  and 
men  of  law  felt  the  evil,  and  knew 
how  inadequate  military  force  really 
was  to  contend  with  it,  how  danger- 
ous it  was  to  alienate  permanently 
so  important  a  section  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  but  for  the  vehemence 
of  the  clergy,  totally  unable  as  yet  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  persecu- 
tion would  doubtless  have  ceased 
some  decades  of  years  before  it 
actually  did  cease.  As  it  is,  it 
sounds  like  an  anachronism  to  hear 
of  an  ordinance  issued  in  Guyenne 
as  late  a.  October  IS,  i^6^^gp^ 
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assemblies,  baptisms,  and  marriages. 
It  was  the  last ;  the  standing  point 
of  the  clergy  had  been  undermined ; 
two  years  later  took  place  the 
judicial  tragedy  of  the  Galas  family, 
and  Voltaire's  spirited  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Toulouse.  The  case  of 
the  Galas'  turned  upon  a  question  of 
legal  procedure  primarily;  but  it 
involved  the  interests  of  clerical 
fanaticism  in  its  immediate  issues ; 
and  the  triumph  of  Voltaire  was  the 
initiative  victory  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. 

Antoine  Gourt  died  at  Lausanne 
in  1760.  He  lived  to  see  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Protestant  Ghurch  in 
France  an  irreversible  fact.  If  the 
number  of  three  millions,  at  which 
its  apologists  rated  its  members, 
was  an  exaggerated  estimate,  that 
of  fburhun^d  thousand,  suggested 
by  Romanist  statisticians,  was  pro- 
l»bly  at  least  as  fietr  removed  from 
truth  on  the  other  side.  Three 
years  after  Gourt's  death  the  num- 
ber of  pastors  amounted  to  sixty- 
two  ;  of  proposants,  to  thirty-five ;  of 
students,  to  fifteen.  The  Seminary  of 
Lausanne  was  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  The  days  of  struggle 
were  over.  But  legally  the  ban  on 
civil  rights  was  still  in  force ;  and 
it  required  the  continued  efforts  of 
sagacious  statesmen  to  get  it  removed. 
Malesherbes  and  Rullu^res  took  the 


matter  pertinaciously  in  hand,  and 
at  last,  in  1787,  Louis  XVI.  issued 
an  edict  which  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Protestant  community  in 
France,  and  granted  to  its  members 
full  civil  rights  as  connected  with 
the  marriages  and  baptisms  peiform- 
ed  after  their  own  fashions.  Thus 
was  finally  reversed  and  contradicted 
the  decree  laid  down  by  Louis  XI Y. 
in  1715.  Although  it  required  a 
further  turn  of  the  political  wheel  to 
bring  Protestantism  to  a  complete 
level  with  Romanism  aa  to  State 
recognition,  still  the  vital  change 
was  effected  by  this  law  of  Louis 
XVI.,  passed  before  the  meetdng  of 
the  National  Assembly,  before  the 
foil  pressure  of  the  Tiers  EtcU  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  heredi- 
tary traditions  of  royal  and  clerical 
autocracy.  A  Protestant,  writiDg 
under  the  Empire,  thus  describes 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Ghurchea 
availed  themselves  of  the  relief  af- 
forded by  this  measure : 

There  might  be  seen  the  Beformed  hnr- 
Tjing  in  crowds  .to  the  judges  to  have  their 
marriages  and  the  births  of  their  childrefl 
registered.  In  many  proTinces  the  judges 
were  obliged  to  ^  themselves  to  the  diffei^ 
ent  communes  of  their  jurisdiction,  to  pre- 
vent the  assembling  of  such  great  crowds, 
and  to  spare  Protestant  fetmilies  the  expense 
of  long  journeys.  In  many  cases  old  mea 
registei^ad  their  marriaf^es  along  with  thofe 
of  their  children  and  grandchildbren. 
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IRISH  ORANGEISM:    ITS  PAST  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 


TTTE  have  had  occasion  before 
f  V  now  to  remark  on  the  anti- 
pathj  exhibited  hy  a  certain  portion 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  to  the 
Union  between  that  country  and 
Great  Britain.  This  antipathy, 
though  at  times  proving  trouble- 
some,  and  invariably  entailing  many 
unpleasant  consequences,  has  not, 
however,  been  productive  of  any  last- 
ing— ^we  might  even  say  any  appre- 
ciable— effect.  The  bonds  wluch  hold 
the  two  countries  together  are  so 
difficult  to  reach,  and  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  attempts  to 
sever  them  so  inadequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  task,  that  all  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  hitherto  been 
unavaiUng. 

Co-existent  with  this  antipathy  to 
the  Union,  and  far  more  capable  of 
real  and  practical  expression,  is  the 
antipathy  exhibited  by  the  great 
body  of  Irish  people  to  Orange- 
ism.  To  them  the  whole  history  of 
Orangeism  is  hateful.  It  had  its 
birth  in  revolution,  its  infancy  in 
civil  strife ;  it  throve  on  the  Penal 
Code ;  like  a  foul  vampire,  it  fat- 
tened itself  on  a  nation's  blood;  and 
even  now  the  insatiate  demon  of 
Orangeism  is  waiting  only  an  occa- 
sion to  revert  to  its  traditionary 
principles.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  Orangeism  has  up- 
held a  hateful  ascendency;  it  has 
thwarted  Irishmen  in  their  efforts 
to  recover  their  independence ;  and 
in  the  present  day,  when  sects 
have  been  placed  on  an  equahty, 
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and  men  are  once  more  equal,  it 
continues  to  flaunt  its  triumphs  in 
the  fiaces  of  the  people  whose  ances- 
tors succumbed  to  the  arms  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
celebrates  with  unmanly  rejoicing 
those  hard-contested  fields  where  a 
gallant  nation  nobly  struggled  for 
its  existence. 

According  to  Orangemen,  how- 
ever, the  Orange  Association,  which 
is  the  embodiment  of  Orangeism, 
was  founded  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  one  of  ihe  most  glorious 
achievements  recorded  in  the  his- 
torical annals  of  their  country,  no 
less  an  achievement  than  their  deli- 
verance from  the  dark  incubus  of 
Popery,  and  from  the  curse  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  in  grateful  remem- 
brance also  of  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Protestant  religion  and  Con- 
stitution within  the  realm  by  means 
of  King  William  III.  of  pious  and 
immortal  memory.  It  was  founded 
also  in  perpetual  commemoration  of 
the  blessings  which  flowed  from  this 
change,  and  no  less  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  civil,  moral,  and  spiri- 
tual benefits  secured  thereby,  than 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tutional, political,  and  sacred  rights 
so  happily  bequeathed  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  realm. 

Marked  differences  between  these 
aspects  of  the  subject;  but  where 
in  Irish  history  shall  we  find 
unity  of  opinion  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  faith  or  the  na- 
tionality of  the  different  sections  of 
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the  people?  Impartiality  was  a 
qualify  unknpwn  in  past  days,  and 
one  not  very  prevalent  even  now : 
indeed,  if  Iri6h  contemporary  his- 
tory is  remarkable  for  anything  in 
particular,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
intense  partiality,  the  violent  and 
unreasoning  prejudice,  displayed  by 
its  writers — a  partiality  exhibiting 
itself  in  the  most  unlimited  cre- 
dulity in  anything  to  the  deroga- 
tion of  their  opponents,  and  the 
most  total  blindness  to  their  own 
&ults.  On  no  occasion  are  these 
qualities  so  conspicuous  as  when 
Orangeism  is  concerned.  No  fl^ 
ever  fluttered  by  a  cJmh  in  the 
face  of  an  Andalusian  bull,  no 
dart  ever  fixed  in  his  side  by 
the  handerilleroSy  has  had  upon 
him  a  more  maddening,  enraging 
effect,  than  the  mere  name  of 
Orangeism  upon  a  certain  class  of 
Irish  writers. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
the  Orange  pai*ty  has  played  the 
most  prominent  part  in  Irish  his- 
tory ;  and  in  the  present  day,  aft«r 
an  eventfiil  career,  it  is  still  a  great 
living  power  in  the  land.  It  seems 
to  us,  however,  so  far  as  we  can 
read  the  present  signs  of  the  times, 
that  Orangeism  has  reached  a  point 
when  its  future,  *  for  better  or  for 
worse,'  must  be  decided — a  future  of 
progress  and  triumph,  or  a  future 
of  gradual  decadence.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  deemed  a  not  unfitting  time 
to  review  the  past  history  of  the 
Orange  party,  and  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  its  present  position. 

We  must  premise  that  the  term 
Orangeism  is  used  in  a  general  and 
in  a  limited  sense.  At  times  it  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  members  of 
the  Orange  Society,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  more  particularly 
refer ;  whilst  more  commonly  it  is 
used  as  designating  the  Protestant 
party  in  Ireland. 

To  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
fervour  and  tenacity  with  which 
Orangd  principles  are  held,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  time  when,  in  the 


person  of  Cromwell,  England's  au- 
thority over  Ireland  had  once  more 
been  asserted — asserted  too  in  a 
more  effectual  manner  than  hereto- 
fore. His  scheme  of  settlement, 
though  imperfectly  executed,  left 
a  Protestant  population  scattered 
throughout  three  of  the  Provinces. 
For  some  years  these  settlers  lived 
secure  in  their  new  possessions,  but 
by  degrees  affairs  assumed  for  them 
a  threatening  appearance.  Wben 
James  came  to  the  throne  the  au- 
thority began  to  pass  from  their 
hands  into  those  of  the  Catholic^ 
whom  he  so  strongly  favoured.  It 
had  done  so  altc^ther  when  he 
arrived  in  Ireland  after  the  Revolu- 
tion in  England ;  and  then,  in  self- 
defence,  the  Gromwellian  and  other 
Protestant  settlers  drew  the  sword. 
Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  show- 
ed the  metal  of  which  these  men 
were  made,  and  the  resistance  whidi 
they  had  begun  was  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  by  William,  Prince 
of  Orange.  Not,  however,  till  the 
worst  passions  of  men  had  been 
afforded  the  most  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence, and  had  been  glutted  to 
the  full.  Life,  property,  religion, 
everything  that  man  values,  had 
been  at  stake ;  and  then,  to  add  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  contest,  posi- 
tion and  power  were  msped,  first 
by  one  party  and  then  by  the  other, 
and  used  remorselessly  by  both. 
Thus,  a  legacy  of  the  bitterest  and 
intensest  hatred  was  left  behind  ;  a 
hatred  surviving,  we  regret  to  say, 
in  no  small  degree  at  the  present 
hour. 

The  result  in  Ireland  of  this  latest 
and   final    assertion   of   England's 
power  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  or,    as  it  came  to   be 
called,    Orange  ascendency.      XJn-  j 
fortunately,  however,  the  only  form  ; 
of  Protestantism  included  in  that  1 
ascendency,  was  the  Protestantism  | 
of  the  Established  Church.     Satu-  I 
rated   still   with  the   bigoty  and    ! 
self-suflficiency   of    Jacobiter  High  ; 
Church  ism,  this  party — or  rather 
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the  ecclesiastics  of  this  party — 
practicallj  ruled  the  country,  mak- 
ing their  own  selfish  objects  the  end 
of  their  poKcy,  and  importing  into 
poHtics  that  intolerance  and  nar- 
row mindedness  which  distinguished 
thar  religious  opinions.  The  Non- 
confonnists,  to  whose  conduct  was 
mainly  due  the  preservation  of  the 
En^^ish  interest  in  Ireland,  were 
allowed  no  share  in  the  government 
of  the  conntry,  and  thus,  instead  of 
the  Protestants  being  united  in  the 
presence  of  a  common  enemy,  they 
were  split  into  two  parties. 

It  is  only  now,  afler  the  lapse  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  when  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  sects  of 
Protestantismis  no  longer  recognised 
by  the  State,  that  the  union  of  the 
I^testant  interests  in  Ireland  is 
again  practicable.  The  neglect,  on 
that  occasion,  to  follow  so  obvious  a 
policy  worked  disaster  in  Ireland  for 
many  a  long  day. 

The  overthrow  of  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  Irish  bishops,  it 
might  be  thought,  would  have 
changed  the  policy  they  had  acted 
on ;  but  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the 
ascendency,  and  jealousy  of  the  Non- 
conformists, survived  even  this,  and 
the  breach  between  the  parties  was 
left  as  wide  as  ever.  Still  later  too, 
in  1 760,  the  same  baleful  influence 
was  at  \f  ork,  for  in  that  year  we 
find  Pitt  writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford: 

It  18  with  great  concern  I  observe  your 
Once  thinks  there  is  cause  to  consider  any 
one  dsM  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  as 
arezM  to  English  flovemment,  and  there- 
fore at  least,  equally  with  Papists,  to  be 
guarded  against.  I  am  not  very  particn- 
lariy  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  the  sect  among  them  mentioned  by  your 
Grace,  but  it  hi^y  imports  GoTemment 
to  reflect — however  blameworthy  the  too 
rigid  adherence  of  Presbyterians  to  some 
tlungs  may  justly  be  thought  in  comparison 
to  the  excellences  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— ^that  nevertheless  the  Presbyterian 
Dissenters  in  general  must  ever  deserve  to 
be  considered,  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
of  Borne,  as  a  very  valuable  branch  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  that  with  regard  to  their 
civil  principles,  that  respectable  body  have 


in  all  times  showed  themselves,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  firm  and  zealous 
supporters  of  the  glorious  Revolution  under 
King  William,  and  of  the  present  happy 
Establishment 

We  cannot,  however,  delay  over 
the  earlier  years  of  Orangeism  in 
Ireland,  and  we  must  therefore  leave 
this  branch  of  the  subject ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  deploring  the 
melancholy  &ct  that  the  selfish, 
bitter,  and  narrow  sectarianism  of  a 
portion  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  should  have  inflicted  ir- 
reparable injuries  upon  the  country 
and  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

Glancing  down  the  century,  we 
see  the  Orange  party  building  up 
the  code  of  peniJ  laws,  making  ta 
themselves  a  fortress  within  which 
they  could  dwell  securely,  and  behind 
which  they  could  shelter  and  defend 
themselves  from  the  assaults  of  their 
enemies.  The  code  completed,  we 
see  the  Irish  party,  in  spite  of  it,, 
growing  gradually  stronger,  and  the 
Catholics  beginning  to  urge  their 
claims  for  equal  civil  and  political 
rights,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
penal  enactments  against  them. 
Then,  as  the  century  draws  to  an 
end,  we  find  the  Protestant  party 
beginning  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
beginning  too  to  see  that  if  some  of 
the  outworks  of  the  fortress  were 
not  abandoned,  not  alone  they,  but 
possibly  the  whole  fortress  might  be 
carried  by  storm.  Curious  that  in 
this  development  of  Irish  events, 
the  natural  position  of  parties  came 
to  be  reversed,  and  the  respective 
creeds  adopted  roles  entirely  at 
variance  to  their  proper  character ; 
Roman  Catholicism,  the  most  con- 
servative of  all  creeds,  adopting  the 
role  of  Liberalism,  and  Protestants 
ism,  the  most  democratic  of  all 
creeds,  adopting  that  of  Toryism. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  time  when 
a  portion  of  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland,  feeling  that  some 
more  practical  bond  of  union  than  a 
common  adherence  to  Orange  prin- 
ciples was  necessary  to  insure  their 
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personal  safety,  organisiBdihemselyes 
mto  a  society,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  re-establisher  of 
Protestantism.  This  was  in  the 
year  1795.  The  formation  of  the 
first  Orange  lodge  was  quite  nnpre- 
meditated.  It  was  instituted  in  a 
village  in  the  coanty  Armagh  after 
ati  engagement  between  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  known  as  'the 
Battle  of  the  Diamond/  but  the  idea 
once  originated  was  rapidly  deve- 
loped. 

In  pursuing  our  enquiries  into 
these  earlier  days  of  the  Orange 
Society,  we  are  instantly  plunged 
into  a  sea  of  assertions  and  contra- 
dictions, of  accusations  and  self-jus- 
tifications, for  partisan  writers  vamly 
flatter  themselves  that,  in  proving 
that  their  opponents  were  the  first 
aggressors,  they  prove  that  they 
themselves  are  in  the  right,  and  their 
proceedings  entirely  j  ustifiable.  The 
members  of  the  Society  asserted  that 
the  aggressions  of  the  Homan 
GathoHcs  compelled  them  to  take 
measures  for  their  own  protection  ; 
its  opponents  asserted  that  instead 
of  being  a  defensive  organisation  it 
was  an  aggressive  one,  that  it  was 
the  originator  of  every  disturbance 
in  Ireland,  and  directly  responsible 
for  every  outrage.  It  is  impossible 
in  the  ever-shifting  scene  of  Irish 
secret  societies  to  ascertain  the 
priority  of  aggression  by  rival 
parties ;  nor  indeed  is  the  point  of 
much  importance.  In  this  case  the 
broad  fiicts  are  too  clear  to  admit  of 
any  misapprehension ;  and  though 
the  conduct  of  Orangemen  may 
occasionally  raise  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  their 
Society  was  solely  defensive,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
some  such  organisation  on  their 
part  had  become  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  self-defence. 

It  needs  no  great  acquaintance 
with  Irish  history  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  disturbances  in  Ireland 
did  not,  as  anti- Orange  writers 
would  have  us  believe,  begin  in  the 


year  1 795,  when  the  Orange  Society 
was  founded,  or  to  know  that  ihs 
Society  was  not  the  first  society  in 
Ireland. 

The  reduction  of  land  in  Irelaxid 
to  regular  proprietorship,  and  tihe 
enclosure  of  commons,  had,  moro 
than  half  a  century  before  this, 
given  rise  to  a  secret  association 
known  by  the  name  of  *  the  Levellere,* 
whose  performances  consisted  in  the 
perpetration  of  those  outrages  now 
fanuliarly  known  under  the  name 
'agrarian.'  Following  in  their 
steps,  several  sometimes  co-existent, 
came  a  host  of  other  illegal  and 
secret  Associations — 'White  Boys,' 
'  Oak  Boys,'  *  Carders,'  '  Hearts  of 
Steel,'  'Right  Boys.'  That  the 
members  of  these  associations  were 
not  peaceful,  law-abiding,  and  law- 
supporting  members  of  socie^, 
opposed  to  outrages  and  disturbance 
of  all  sorts,  is  unfortunately  demon- 
strated by  the  Statute-book  of  1787, 
in  which  we  find  an  Act  *  to  prevent 
tumultuous  risings  and  assemblies^ 
and  for  the  more  effectual  punish- 
ment of  persons  guilty  of  outrage, 
riot,  and  illegal  combinations,  and  of 
administering  and  taking  nnlawful 
oaths.' 

The  sole  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  Orangeism  was  the  first  aggres- 
sor, arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  lower  orders  of  the  Protes- 
tant minority,  fearing  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  ai^ 
knowing  that  these  latter  were  se- 
cretly arming,  enrolled  themselves 
into  an  association  under  the  name 
of  '  Peep  o'  Day  Boys,'  and  went 
about  making  domiciliary  visits  at 
early  hours  of  the  morning  for  the 
purposeofdisarmingtheiropponents- 
Against  their  proceedings  a  counter 
organisation  was  started,  partly  by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  mainly  1^ 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Its  members 
called  themselves  '  Defenders,'  and 
the  mere  name — ^it  is  argued — proves 
that  the  Orange  par^  were  the  first 
aggressors.     This,    however,    does 
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the  ewGT  inereasingly  aggressiye 
ccmdaot  of  the  Cathofio  ani  Geltio 
element  that  alarmedthe  ProtcistazLta 
and  drove  them  to  taking. meaanres 
for  tibeir  own  protection. 

Yeara  before  the  formation  of  the 
Orange  Societj,  Defenderism  had 
extended  its  action  into  numerous 
counties,,  and  fresh  fuel  -was  added 
to  the  alreadj  inflammable  materials 
<^  the  counky  by  the  introduction 
of  the  principles  of  the  French 
BeyolutiQn.  These  rapidly  spread. 
The  republican  principles  oi  the 
Presbyterians  were  once  more 
qnidoened,  and  Englaxid  was  now 
to  reap  the  f<^y  of  wat  narrow  and 
idiotic  policy  which  had  separated 
the  Protestant  sects  of  Ireland. 

Years  also  before  the  formaticm  of 
the  Orange  Society,  the  Society  of 
United  mshmen  was  establiciied. 
Li  its  inception  Presbyterian,  it 
qniddy  assumed  a  more  Catholic 
and  Geltio  character,  adherents 
rapidfy  joined  it,  it  grew  in  import- 
ance, m  power,  and  in  its  threaten* 
ing  aspect. 

'  Th4  system  thus  established,' 
mye  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of 
the  House  of  Commons  relative  to 
a  treasonable  conspiracy, '  gradually 
aoquired  the  means  of  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  in  all 
its  parts;  of  impeding  the  execution 
of  justice  by  forcible  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  laws ;  by  the 
protection  of  acctised  persons;  by 
the  rescue  of  prisoners ;  the  seizure 
of  arms ;  and  at  length  by  the  assas* 
sination  of  informers,  of  witnesses,  of 
magistrates,  and  of  jurymen,  till,  by 
the  general  terror  which  was  dif- 
fused, the  loyal  inhabitants  in  dif- 
ferent counties  were  successively 
driven  into  the  towns  or  compelled 
wholly  to  quit  the  kingdom.' 

It  was  whilst  affairs  were  gra- 
dually working  themselves  up  to 
this  fiHtnft-T,  and  whilst  the  Gt)vem^ 
ment  that  existed  was  unequal  to 
cope  with  the  disturbers  of  the 
country,  and  utterly  unable  to  afford 
that  protection  to  life  and  property 


whidi  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Oovemn 
ment^  that  the '  Orange  Society, 
under  the  circumstances  we  have 
stated,  sprang  into  existence.  Ifi 
quickly  formed  a  rallying  point  fSoo^ 
^e  Protestant  nunority^  Orange 
lodges  were  establii^ed  in  numerous 
places  throu^out  the  counties  of 
the  North,  and  a  centre  was  given 
to  the  Society  in  ihb  formation  of  a 
oentral,  or,  as  it  was  called,  a  Grrand 
Lodge.  Banding  into  one  compact 
body  the  scattered  Irish  Church 
Protestant  minority,  it  afforded 
them  the  means  of  presenting  a 
bold  front,  and  showing  to  their 
adversaries  that  if  the  Government 
could  not  protect  them,  they  could 
protect  themselves,  and  that  they 
would  not  surrender  their  posi- 
tion and  their  property  without  a 
atruggle. 

Orangeism  in  its  earlier  days  in 
Ireland,  namely,  in  the  time  of  its 
founder  and  ms  immediate  succes- 
sors, has,  as  a  form  of  government^ 
little  to  attract  us,  has  but  few 
things  about  it  to  elicit  our  praise: 
Our  admiration  of  Orangeism  in 
those  times  centres  in  England. 
Here  the  people,  who  had  long  been 
langfuishing  and  groaning  under  a 
government  built  on  the  rotten 
foundation  of  the  Divine  right  of 
kings,  shook  off  for  ever  the  fetters 
that  bound  them ;  once  and  for  all 
they  asserted  their  rights,  sweeping 
away  as  they  did  so  those  mischiev- 
ous fallacies  which  surrounded  the 
existing  system  of  government.  The 
Bevolution  of  1688  as  regards  Eng« 
land  rang  out  the  false,  rang  in  the 
true ;  as  regards  Ireland  the  change 
left  behind  much  of  what  was  false, 
whilst  the  true  which  it  brought  in 
was  at  first  so  disguised  as  hardly 
to  be  recognisable. 

But  when  Orangeism  was  resus* 
citated  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  adopted  and 
proclaimed  the  glorious  principles 
of  the  Bevolution  as  they  had  been 
developed  in  Engird  during  the 
century;    and    though  even  fron^ 
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that  time  forward  we  shall  find  8om6 
things  in  Orangeism  which  cannot 
meet  with  onr  approbation,  yet  its 
leading  principles,  are  such  as  to 
commend  themselves  at  once  to  our 
nnqnalified  approval. 
.  The  following  extract  from  an 
address  by  the  &*and  Lodge,  thongh 
issued  some  three  years  ailer  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  sets  forth 
so  clearly  the  events  which  led  to 
that  formation,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Society,  that  it  is  worth  quoting : 

We  have  long  observed  with  indignatioii 
the  efforts  that  hare  been  made  to  foment 
rebeUion  in  this  kingdom  by  the  seditions, 
who  have  formed  themselves  into  societies 
under  the  specious  name  of  United  Irish- 
men. We  have  seen  with  jpain  the  lower 
orders  of  our  fellow  subjects  forced  or 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  threats 
and  machinations  of  traitors,  and  we 
have  viewed  with  horror  the  successful 
exertions  of  miscreants  to  encourage  a 
foreign  enemy  to  invade  this  happy  umd, 
in  hopes  of  rising  into  consequence  on  the 
downfall  of  their  country.  We  therefore 
thought  it  high  time  to  rally  round  the 
Constitution,  and  there  pledge  ourselves  to 
^ach  other  to  maintain  the  laws,  and  support 
our  good  King  against  all  his  enemies, 
whe&er  rebels  to  their  God  or  to  their 
country,  and,  by  so  doing,  show  to  the  world 
that  there  is  a  body  of  men  in  the  island 
who  are  ready  in  the  hour  of  danffer  to  stand 
forward  in  defence  of  that  prand  palladium 
of  our  liberties,  the  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  obtained  and  esta- 
blished by  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  our 
ancestors  under  the  great  King  William. 

We  regard  every  loyal  subject  arf  our  friend, 
be  his  religion  what  it  may ;  we  have  no 
enmity  but  to  the  enemies  of  our  country. 
We  further  declare  that  we  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  orders  of 
those  in  authority  under  his  Majesty,  and 
that  we  will  che^ifuUy  undertake  any  duty 
which  they  shall  think  proper  to  point  out 
for  us,  in  case  either  a  foreign  enemy  shall 
dare  to  invade  our  coasts,  or  that  domestic 
foes  shall  presume  to  raise  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  the  land.  To  these  principles 
we  are  pledged,  and  in  support  of  them  we 
are  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  our  blood. 

Naturally  the  institution  of  such 
a  societv,  stepping  in  as  it  did  be- 
tween the  plotters  of  mischief  and 
the  realisation  of  their  revolutionary 
schemes,  became  at  once  the  subject 


of  the  most  unqualified  and  vindie> 
tive  abuse.  The  most  unfounded  and 
ridiculous  objects  were  attributed  to 
it ;  the  gravest  charges  w^re  brought 
against  its  members.  The  menda- 
cious and  blind  partiality  of  these 
anti-Orange  writers  would  be  amus- 
ing if  it  were  not  melancholy.  They 
eimibit  the  strangest  aberration  of 
intellect.  Even  Plowden,  the  most 
moderate  writer  of  the  day,  is  un- 
able  to  resist  the  infection,  and 
launches  forth  into  the  wildest 
and  most  ridiculous  rhodomontade. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Orange- 
men committed  many  crimes,  many 
excesses.  Religious  &naticism,  when 
it  is  roused,  is  not  mild  in  its 
action.  "We  have  no  wish  whatever 
to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Orange- 
men in  many  cases,  but  we  con- 
demn most  emphatically  those  anti- 
Orange  writers  who  try  to  throw  ctQ 
the  blame  on  one  side,  who  with  the 
most  unblushing  impudence  daim 
for  their  own  party  the  character 
of  suffering  innocence,  and  who  hold 
themselves  up  to  the  world  as  gentle, 
meek,  harmless,  inoffensive  lambs. 
We  have  no  patience  with  such 
writers  ;  nothing  but  the  most  utter 
contempt.  Outrages  there  were  on 
both  sides ;  that  is  a  &ct,  deny  it  as 
much  as  thev  like.  It  is  also  a  &ct 
which,  much  as  they  may  dispute, 
cannot  be  disproved,  that  the  Orange 
party  were  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
the  Government — in  other  words, 
were  loyal — whilst  the  other  party 
were  arrayed  against  the  (Jovem- 
ment,  and  eventually  broke  out  in 
open  rebellion. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Orange  party 
was  clearly  ^own  as  the  last  few 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
rolled  by,  and  as  the  machinations 
of  Wolfe  Tone  and  his  confederates 
became  more  fully  developed.  The 
Government,  embarrassed  by  the 
demands  made  upon  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, was  obliged  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  those  upon  whom  they  could 
rely,  namely,  the  Oran^  party,  in 
opposing  the  United  Inahmen,  and 
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^  \  down  disaffection.  With 

^  numerons  regiments  of 

*i^  *ere  formed,  composed 

^^  f    Orangemen ;     and 

^,       ^  r  borst,  and  the  re- 

^      %  occorred,   it   was 

>  ^  heir  services  that 

*   9^  ^Lsuccessful. 

"*  ■   the    rebellion 

^e  question  of  the 
Britain  and  Ireland 
«c  forward.  As  regards 
ange  Society  did  not  wst  in 
^'dcity  as  a  society,  Plowden, 
.r  anxious  to  misrepresent  any- 
ohing  that  appears  to  be  at  all  in 
favour  of  Orangeism,  says  that  the 
generality  of  Orangemen  were  in- 
dividually averse  to  the  Union,  be- 
c&aae  *  they  foresaw  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  their  country's  power  the 
final  extinction  of  that  very  mono- 
poly by  which  they  subsisted ; '  and 
he  goes  on  to  say,  *  The  Orangemen 
came  to  the  understanding  with  the 
Chief  Governor  that,  provided  they 
were  formally  permitted  to  make 
Protestant  ascendency  (in  other 
words,  future  resistance  to  Catholic 
concession)  not  only  the  bond  and 
ostensible  test  of  their  union,  but 
the  condition  and  measure  of  their 
allegiance,  they  would  abstain  as  a 
body  fipom  opposing  the  Union.* 

That  these  were  the  considera- 
tions which  determined  the  Orange 
Society  not  to  oppose  the  Union,  is 
not  true.  The  statement  bears  its 
own  contradiction  on  the  face  of  it, 
for  union  was  the  surest  means  of 


'^elding  Ireland  to  a  country  that 
was  a  great  Protestant  power,  with 
an  ahnost  exclusively  Protestant 
population,  was  to  place  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  in  a  hopeless 
minority  ;  whereas  in  an  Irish  Par- 
liament  they  would  sooner  or  later 
become  a  majority.  The  reason  for 
the  Society  not  taking  a  part  in  the 
question  was,  as  stated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  that  the  So- 
ciety, being  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  insurrection,  did  not 


wish  to  mix  itself  up  in  other  ques- 
tions. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
when  the  two  countries  had  been 
united,  the  necessity  for  the  Orange 
Society  would  have  ceased ;  but  for 
many  years  after  the  Union,  Ireland 
remained  very  unsettled.  Emmet's 
rebellion  in  1803,  miserable  and  con- 
temptible though  it  was,  excited 
amongst  the  Protestant  party  great 
alarm.  Nor  was  the  strength  of 
the  Government  so  all-suf&cient 
as  to  inspire  the  Protestants  with 
that  feeling  of  security  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  rely  with  con- 
fidence on  it  for  protection.  The 
Society  therefore  survived  after  the 
Union,  and  went  on  increasing  in 
strength,  even  after  Emmet's  rebel- 
lion, until  about  181 1,  from  which 
year  down  to  1 8  2  9  it  remained  with- 
out much  alteration. 

This  is  a  fitting  place  to  describe 
the  constitution  of  the  Society. 

It  consisted  of  an  unrestricted 
number  of  brethren,  whose  admis- 
sion was  not  regulated  by  any  other 
tests  than  their  religion,  character, 
and  principles.  No  Roman  Catholic, 
no  member  of  any  secret  society, 
could  be  admitted  as  a  member. 
The  members  belonged  to  *  lodges,' 
which  for  their  establishment  re- 
quired a  warrant  from  the  Gband 
Lodge.  The  several  counties  were 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  might  be  a  certain 
number  of  lodges.  The  officers  of 
these  several  district  lodges,  which 
were  to  meet  at  least  four  times  a 
year,  were  to  form  a  County  Grand 
ILodge,  and  the  grand  officers  of 
counties  constituted  the  Grand 
Orange  Lodge.  A  considerable 
organisation  was  thus  obtained. 

The  qualifications  requisite  for  an 
Orangeman  are  set  forth  with  great 
minuteness.  He  should  have  a 
sincere  love  and  veneration  for  his 
Almiffhty  Maker,  a  firm  and  stead- 
fast faitii  in  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  convinced  that  He  is  the 
Mediator  between  a  sinful  creature 
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and  an  offemded  Creator.  His  dis- 
position slionld  be  humane  and 
compassionate,  his  behaviour  kind 
and  courteous.  He  should  love 
rational  and  improving  society, 
foithftilly  regard  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  sincerely  desire  to 
props^te  its  doctrine  and  precepts. 
He  should  have  a  hatred  to  cursing 
and  swearing,  and  taking  the  name 
of  God  in  vain ;  and  he  should  use 
all  opportunities  of  discouraging 
those  shameful  practices.  Wisdom 
and  prudence  should  guide  his 
actions ;  temperance  and  sobriety, 
honesty  and  integrity,  direct  his 
conduct ;  and  the  honour  and  glory 
of  his  king  and  country  should  be 
the  motives  of  his  exertions. 

Admirable  professions ;  but  how 
far  fallen  short  of! 
'  On  his  initiation  into  a  lodge  an 
Orangeman  was  obliged  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  swear  that 
he  would  assist  the  civil  authorities 
in  the  lawful  execution  of  their 
official  duties. 

So  fiar  as  Eoman  Catholics  were 
concerned  the  Society  was  therefore 
an  exclusive  one ;  but,  independent 
of  the  rule  excluding  them,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  they 
could  have  anything  in  common 
with  the  members  of  a  Society 
whose  chief  objects  were  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  maintenance  of  Protestant 
ascendency  and  of  the  existing 
settlement  of  Protestant  property. 

Although  oiiginating  with  the 
lower  classes,  the  Society  was 
quickly  joined  by  the  gentry  and 
people  of  importance  in  the  country, 
some  from  a  feeling  of  necessity  for 
their  own  safety,  and  others  from 
the  idea  that  they  could  exercise  a 
beneficial  and  restraining  influence 
over  the  zeal  of  the  rank  and  file. 
Such  an  influence  they  no  doubt 
did  to  acme  extent  exercise,  but  the 
lower  classes  seem  not  always  to 
have  been  reached  by  it,  for  their 
conduct,  instead  of  bemg  marked  by 
that  temperance  and  sobriety,  that 


wisdom  and  prudence,  and  those 
other  virtues  above-named,  was 
characterised  too  often  by  exactly 
the  reverse,  and  they  displayed  at 
times  a  bigotry  as  £aiiatical  as  that 
against  which  they  inveighed.  We 
cannot,  however,  reasonably  expect 
much  else  of  uneducated  men  whose 
deepest  passions  had  been  fanned 
into  a  flajne  and  were  carefully  kepi 
at  white  heat. 

In  1825,  "whilst  the  Society  was 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition  both 
as  regards  number  and  the  high 
social  position  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  Government  came  to  a 
determination  to  suppress  all  politi- 
cal societies.  This  determination  was 
duly  -notified  to  the  Society  by  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  Orange  lodged 
ceased  for  a  while  throughout 
Ireland ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  the  agitation  for  Romui 
Catholic  emancipation  assumed 
large  proportions,  and  rendered  the 
state  of  aflairs  alarming  to  Protes- 
tants, the  lodges  were  again  revived. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Orangeism  reappeared  and  sprung 
into  active  life  whenever  the  Pro- 
testant minority  felt  themselves 
endangered.  The  enormous  demon- 
strations of  physical  force  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Association 
aflbrded  them  just  grounds  for 
alarm,  whilst  the  violence  of  the 
speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment intensified  that  alarm.  Lan- 
guage was  used  which  could  not,  and 
did  not,  fail  to  render  Protestantism 
and  Protestants  obnoxious  to  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders.  Speakers 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  violence 
of  their  language.  On  one  occasion, 
meetings  were  held  simultaneously 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  one  million  and  a 
half  Roman  Catholics  attended  them. 
Add  to  these  demonstrations  the 
fearfhl  prevalence  of  agrarian  crime, 
and  the  active  hostility  against 
tithes,  and  one  can  imagine  that  the 
Protestant  minority  did  not  feel  very 
secure. 
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Eren  on  less  important  occasions 
.ban  this,  however,  it  was  Roman 
Catholicism  that  fanned  Orangeism 
Into  a  flame.  Thus  Doctor  Doyle, 
1  eminent  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
1  a  pastoral  letter  refeoring  to  the 
jOrangemen  says : 

Ycrar   associations    are,    however,    the 
best  means  you  could  devise  to  increase 
their    number   and    extend  their     influ- 
ence.   Their  Association  had  lost  all  re- 
.jipeetabilitT.    The  Kinft  smote  it  like  as 
tne  angel  aid  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  and 
it  became  lifeless.     Those  who  formerly 
belonged  to  it  were  ashamed  of  it ;  public 
opinion  condemned  it ;  it  was  wriUung  in 
agonj,  and  could  not  exist  another  year; 
bot  Uie  spirit  of  your  conspiracy  has  blown 
upon  the  lifeless  bones  of  it,  the  sinews 
and  flesh  are  reuniting  to  them. 

To  the  agitation  for  emancipation 
and  to  the  measnre    as    brought 
forward,  the  Orange  party,   as  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  made  the 
most  determined  and  strenuous  op- 
position.    They  objected  to  it  as  a 
great  innoyation,  and  as  a  measure 
which,  by  opening  the  way  of  Roman 
Catholics   into  JParliament,   might 
admit  such  a  number  into  the  House 
of  Commons  as  would  endanger  the 
existence  of  Protestant  institutions, 
and  ihe  just  influence  of  Protestant 
property  in  Ireland.  Although  many 
of  them  were  reformers,  it  appears 
too  that  they  objected  to  the  strong 
democratic  tendency  of  the  measure, 
fearing  that  if  numbers  alone  were 
taken  as  the  criterion,  the  power  of 
electing  members  would  be  thrown 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,   from 
whom  they  had  so  much  to  dread. 
Their  opposition  was,  however,  fruit- 
less as  r^ards  actually  stopping  the 
measore,    but  they  succeeded,   at 
least,  in  obtaining  the  raising  of  the 
franchise,  which  took  the  elective 
power  to  a  great  extent  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant,  uneducated, 
and  certainly  not  free  electors. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of 
die  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act,  another  subject  cropped  up 
wbioh  again  stimulated  the  vitality 


of  Orangeism.  This  was  the  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Uni(m — an 
idea  long  held,  but  now  only  assum- 
ing actcubl  form.  In  1834  O'Connell 
stabbed  that  the  Orangemen  had 
joined  with  him  for  repBal,  but  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Orange 
party  denied  his  statement.  They 
were  not  so  easily  to  be  beguiled 
into  ioining  in  a  movement  from 
whicn  they  could  gain  no  advan- 
tages. Their  loyalty  to  their  Sove- 
reign included  loyalty  to  the  British 
connection  ;  and  recognising  in  that 
connection  the  surest  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  principles 
which  are  the  chief  tenets  of  the 
Society,  they  utterly  repudiated 
O^Conneirs  allegation,  and  refdsed 
then,  as  they  do  now  in  presence  of 
a  sinular  agitation,  to  participate  i^ 
any  movement  having  for  its  object 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 

Whether  the  impracticability  of 
the  Orange  party  as  regards  this 
question  may  have  influenced  Mr. 
O'Connell  or  not,  we  are  not  aware ; 
but  his  hostility  to  Orangeism,  and 
that  of  his  foUowers,  was  roused 
into  unusual  activity  in  the  follow^, 
ing  year.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  subject  had  been  brought 
before  Parliament,  for  Orangeism 
was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Irish 
popular  Members,  and  when  occasion 
offered  they  were  ever  ready  to 
accuse  Orangeism  of  being  the 
source  of  every  evil. 

The  popular  par^  in  Ireland 
charged  it  with  denting  justice, 
forgetting  that  justice  ^^as  defeated 
in  a  far  greater  degree  by  them- 
selves ;  they  charged  it  with  the  most 
diabolical  outrages,  ignoring  alto« 
gether  the  &ot  th^t  their  own  follow- 
ers committed  outrages ;  they  con- 
demned its  processions,  whilst  they 
marched  in  still  larger  processicois 
themselves ;  they  accused  it  of  hold- 
ing meetings,  not  recollecting  their 
own ;  and  oblivious  of  the  fact  of 
the  rebellion  which  had  been 
fomented  and  aided  by  themselv68| 
which  had  in  truth  been  their  own 
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special  work,  thej  charged  Orange- 
men with  difilojalty. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  enqnire  into 
the  origin,  nature,  character,  extent, 
and  tendency  of  Orange  lodges,  as- 
sociations, or  societies  in  Ireland. 
The  motion,  though  made  in  a 
hostile  spirit,  was  seconded  bj  a 
member  of  the  Orange  Society,  who 
stated  that  he  did  so  because  he  and 
his  party,  having  nothing  to  con- 
ceal or  be  ashamed  o£^  were  anxious 
for  the  fullest  enquiry. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  a  common 
desire  to  have  the  matter  investi- 
gated, the  (jovemment  assented, 
and  a  Select  Committee  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed.  Later  in  the 
year  a  Select  Committee  was  also 
appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  as 
regards  Orange  institutions  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies. 

This  latter  enquiry  had  become 
requisite,  as  Orangeism  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  army, 
and  numerous  lodges  were  formed 
in  the  different  regiments.  Be- 
solntions  against  them  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  previous 
year,  and  measures  had  been  taken 
to  eradicate  the  evil,  but  they  did 
not  prove  efficacious,  and  further 
reliable  information  was  considered 
desirable. 

The  Society  itself  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  It  claimed  to 
have  200,000  men  in  Ireland  and 
100,000  in  England,  and  it  was  led 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
by  magistrates,  deputy  lieutenants, 
clergymen,  and  others,  whilst  the 
head  of  the  Society,  the  Ghrand 
Master,  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  King*s  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  It  had  come  also  to 
have  a  decidedly  political  character, 
for  although  in  1800  we  find  it  re- 
fusing to  act  as  a  body  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Union  b^»use  its  only 
object  was  the  suppression  of  insur- 
rection, yet  as  years  went  by  its 
sphere  of  action  became  extended. 


The  enquiry  therefore  was,  npoi 
more  grounds  than  one,  Ter[ 
desirable. 

In  submitting  the  evidence  thef 
had  taken,  the  Committee  acoQ» 
panied  it  with  a  report,  in  wbidi 
the  evils  resulting  firom  the  Onn^ 
Society  are  thus  summarised : 

The  obrions  tendency  and  e£ket  d  *^ 
Orange  Insdtation  is  to  keep  up  an  atl> 
sire  AaeociAtioii  in  dvil  and  inili*x^ 
society,  exciting  one  portion  of  the  pw:!? 
against  the  other ;  to  increase  the  Banc 
and  animoeity  too  often  nnfortnnatdyei*- 
ing  between  persons  of  diflferent  leligw 
persnasions,  to  make  the  Proteitut!3| 
enemy  of  the  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  ta 
enemy  of  the  ProtesUnt— by  ppoceesoos  s 
particular  days  to  excite  to  breaches  d  a , 
peace,  and  to  bloodshed,  to  raise  up  oOff 
secret  societies  among  the  Catholici  inuc 
own  defence,  and  for  their  own  proUccs 
against  the  insnlts  of  the  Orangemo.  '-^  | 
intermpt  the  course  of  justice,  and  to  ii^ 
fere  with  the  discipline  of  the  »n"Jjr 
rendering  its  senrices  injurious  iMUaJ - 
useful,  when  required  on  occasiow  «« 
Catholics  and  Protestants  may  be  p^** 
All  these  evils  hare  been  prored  wj* 
evidence  before  the  House  in  repw 
Ireland. 

Tlie   Committee   then  go  « ^ 

The  Omnge  lodges  have  alw  ^^JJJJ 
in  variotiB  political  subjects  of^*]* 
and  madt)  Orangeism  a  ^ififtus  of  *^^^ 
thii  views  of  ft  political  party,  ^^^^ 
laa  thev  avow,  tie  Pro/te^taatt^iP*^ 
*  ,k.t'*'— ft. 

Ther  tlieo  come  to 
thetp  report. 

Yoar  CoHUnilie*  further 
at]  instittitittn  pi^?ckt«d  o^a*  fl/j 
of  his  Mft^^-^^^^^nag  Po«»  f 
01    Par'  ih  orao 

lodges 

Gilo 
par* 


at 
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idea  of  the  position  of  the  Orange 
Society  and  of  the  case  made  by  its 
antagonists  for  its  suppression.  The 
point  urged  with  the  most  force 
was  the  evil  effects  of  Orangeism  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  Magis- 
trates, judges  and  officials  being 
Orangemen,  it  was  presumed  that 
they  must  naturally  be  biassed, 
whilst  as  regards  the  others  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  indeed 
true  that  in  the  lower  ranks  the 
members  of  the  Society  often  placed 
the  interests  of  their  party  before 
those  of  the  law,  and  thus  when  a 
case  was  brought  into  the  courts  of 
law,  instead  of  being  decided  on 
principles  of  justice,  it  was  decided 
by  its  relation  to,  and  effects  upon, 
the  cause  of  those  who  had  the 
power  of  decision.  Trial  by  jury 
afforded  the  freest  latitude  for  the 
administration  of  justice  on  these 
principles,  and  the  verdicts  and 
non- verdicts  of  juries  amply  demon- 
strated the  consistency  with  which 
this  system  was  acted  on. 

Even  in  the  present  day  in  Ireland 
party  feeling  acts  to  no  inconsider- 
able extent  m  the  verdicts  of  juries, 
and  the  verdict  is  often  correctly 
predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  jury.  Such  un- 
fortunately will  ever  be  the  case  in 
a  coxmtry  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties,  but  the  evil  will  be  enor- 
mously increased  where  the  distinc- 
tion between  those  parties  is  drawn 
more  clearly  by  means  of  exclusive 
societies,  and  where  the  people  are 
being  ever  reminded  of  the  differ- 
ences between  them. 

Not  lonff  after  Parliament  had 
reassembled,  the  whole  subject  came 
up  for  discussion  and  for  settlement. 
The  (Government  had  no  slight 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  as 
to  what  course  they  should  pursue 
■vvith  respect  to  it.  If  they  attempted 
to  suppress  the  Sociefy  by  legal 
enactment,  some  change  would  at 
once  have  been  made  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Society,  which  would 
defeat     the    enactment,    and    the 


Society  would  have  gained  fresh 
lustre  fix)m  its  persecution.  To  re- 
move, as  was  suggested,  all  officials, 
judges  included,  who  were  Orange- 
men, would  be  affixing  a  stigma  on 
many  men  of  hiffh  cnaracter  and 
position,  and  be  but  giving  them 
a  special  inducement  to  remain 
Orangemen. 

The  remedy  the  Government  pro- 
posed  was  simply  to  discourage  such 
societies  by  condemning  them,  and 
it  was  thought  that  few  persons  of 
proper  and  loyal  feelings  would 
resist  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
Parliament  when  solemnly  pro- 
nounced. Lord  John  Russell,  aft;er 
stating  the  views  of  the  Oovemment, 
concluded  by  moving  an  address  to 
the  King : 

That  his  Mfjestj  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  such  measures  as  to  his 
Majesty  seemed  desirable  for  the  effectual 
discouragement  of  Orange  lodges,  and 
generally  of  all  political  societies,  excluding 
persons  of  dififerent  faith,  using  signs  and 
symbols,  and  acting  by  associated  branches. 

To  this  the  King  replied,  that  he 
willingly  assented  to  the  prayer  of 
the  address  of  his  faithful  Commons, 
adding: 

It  is  my  firm  intention  to  discourage  all 
such  societies  in  my  dominions,  and  I  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  fidelity  of  my  loyal 
subjects  to  support  me  in  this  determination. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Maxwell 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  was  directed  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  Grand  Master,  to 
state  that — 

In  consequence  of  his  Majesty's  wish  ex- 
pressed in  answer  to  the  Address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  Hoyal  Highness 
had  taken  steps  in  concert  with  all  the 
leading  members  of  the  Orange  Society 
now  in  London  to  recommend  to  them 
the  dissolution  of  that  Society,  and  I  am 
further  directed  by  his  Royal  Highness  to 
state  that  it  is  his  intention  immediately 
to  take  steps  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Orange  Society  of  G^reat  Britain  and  the 
Colonies. 

And  the  Dake,  speaking  to  the 
same  effect  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
said: 
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He  was  sure  that,  as  loyalty  to  the 
Throne  and  devotion  to  the  defence  of  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Empire  was  the  sole 
principle  of  the  Orange  Society,  all  classes 
of  Orangemen  would  see  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  nis  recommendation. 

The  effect  was  as  he  anticipated. 
The  Orange  lodges  immedliately 
acquiesced,  and  the  Orange  Associa- 
tion as  a  powerful  and  ]&rge  politi- 
oal  organisation  came  to  an  end. 

Although  the  Society  was  thus 
nominallj  dissolyed,  it  did  not,  how- 
ever, cease  altogether  to  exist,  and 
as  years  went  by  it  revived  again  in 
Ireland.  Though  shorn  of  its  aris- 
tocratic leaders,  and  discountenanced 
by  many  who  had  formerly  been  its 
most  ardent  supporters,  it  con- 
tinues to  subsist  both  in  organisa- 
tion and  in  name,  and  is  even  now 
a  powerful,  in  some  respects  indeed, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the 
most  powerftil  party  in  Ireland. 
But  it  does  not  receive  the  same 
amount  of  favour  from  this  country 
as  it  once  received.  Its  services  to 
the  English  Government  were  at  one 
time  invaluable,  for  not  alone  had 
it  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  preservation  of  Ireland  from  re- 
volution and  anarchy,  but  in  the 
hour  of  England's  greatest  need, 
when  she  was  beset  by  enemies  on 
every  side,  it  was  her  staunchest 
friend,  and  foiled  the  attempt  made 
to  separate  the  two  countries,  and 
thus  through  Ireland  to  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  England's  greatness. 
But  those  services  are  now  un- 
remembered,  and  Orangeism  is  re- 
garded more  with  disfavour  than 
with  favour. 

This  declension  in  the  estimation 
of  those  whose  creed  and  principles 
are  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  those 
of  Orangeism,  is  probably  due,  partly 
to  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
Orange  Society  has  abeady  fulfilled 
its  mission,  and  that  those  still  at- 
tached to  it  are  a  band  of  violent, 
unreasonable,  and  irreconcileable 
men,  whose  tenets  are  carried  to  a 
mischievous  extreme ;  partly  to  the 
fact    that    for    many    years    past 


Orangeismhas  persistently  ob^mded 
itself  on  public  notice,  in  a  manner 
little  calculated  to  ingratiate  it  in 
public  favour.  We  refer  to  the 
praotioelong  pursuedby  Orangemoi, 
and  still  prevalent,  of  walking^in  pro- 
cession on  certain  days  of  the  year, 
days  commemorative  of  the  great 
events  which  raised  theOrangeparty 
into  power,  such  as  the  siege  of  Derry 
and  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and  of 
Aughrim.  These  processions  have 
always  been  of  a  similar  character. 
On  some  particular  anniversaiy,  ihe 
Orangemen  of  a  district  assembled 
in  large  numbers,  and  marclied  in 
procession  to  some  particular  place 
where  a  meeting  was  held,  and 
where  political  historical  speeches, 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  were  made. 
The  processionists  wore  Orange 
sashes,  and  carried  flags,  and  were 
headed  by  a  band,  or  by  drums  and 
fifes,  playing  party  tunes,  such  as 
' Boyne  Water,'  'Protestant  Boys,' 
&c.  Occasionally  flags  were  hoisted 
on  the  churches,  the  houses  of  the 
villages  decorated,  and  triumphal 
arches  erected  along  the  route. 
The  processionists  too  were  not  un- 
commonly armed,  and  often,  to  give 
eclat  to  their  proceedings,  discharged 
their  firearms. 

Though  these  processions  have 
many  defenders,  and  though  Orange- 
men are  loud  in  justifying  them,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  their  effects 
were  much  to  be  deplored.  It  was 
seldom  that  such  a  prooesaicMi  did 
not  end  in  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
in  a  serious  riot,  attended  fi^nentlj 
with  loss  of  life.  Either  the  pro- 
cessionists were  attacked,  or  thej 
were  the  aggressors,  but  the  effect 
was  the  same,  and  year  after  year, 
as  the  anniversaries  came  round, 
some  of  the  processions  terminated 
in  tumult  and  bloodshed,  leaving 
behind  freshly  embittered  feelings 
and  increased  rancour. 

The  practice  reached  such  a  height 
in  1832,  and  the  evils  flowing  there- 
from were  considered  so  serious, 
that  an  Act  was  passed  with  the 
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view  of  oheckiiig  tliem«  It  bad 
been  hoped  that  the  settlement  of 
the  CathoUc  qnestion  would  have 
ierminated  these  displays,  hut  ex- 
perience showed  that  no  dhninution 
of  party  feeling  had  taken  place. 

In  spite  of  this  Act,  however, 
the  practice  was  continued;  nor 
did  the  dissolution  of  the  Orange 
Society  in  1836  put  a  stop  to  these 
displays,  it  only  deprived  them  of 
their  Sclai.  The  gentry  and  noble- 
men who  had  hitherto  joined  in 
them  ceased  to  a  great  extent  to  do 
so,  and  exerted  Ihemselves  to  dis- 
courage them.  But  their  exertions 
were  to  a  great  degree  unavailing, 
for  the  lower  orders  of  the  Orange- 
men could  not  see  why  they  should 
discontinue  their  processions  at  the 
bidding  of  a  Government  which 
permitted  the  Roman  CathoUcs  to 
march  in  procession  in  their  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  to 
gigantic  meetings  where  seditious 
speeches  were  delivered  and  dis- 
loyalty was  rampant.  That  orange 
should  be  regarded  as  an  illegal 
colour,  and  its  wearers  upon  parti- 
cular occasions  prosecuted,  whilst 
the  wearers  of  green  were  permitted 
to  pass  unnoticed,  was  to  the  Orange- 
men irritating  enough;  but  that 
their  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
should  be  interfered  with  and  sup- 
pressed, whilst  demonstrations  of 
flagrant  disloyalty  were  overlooked 
and  allowed  to  pass  without  inter- 
ference, was  a  circumstance  not  cal- 
culated to  make  the  Orangemen 
inclined  toabandontheirprocessions. 
They  felt  that  they  were  unjustly 
treated,  and  they  accordingly  re- 
sented ihe  interference  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  became  the  more 
determined  to  adhere  to  a  practice 
-ivhich  they  considered  not  only 
jostifiable  but  laudable. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
qnestion  of  dealing  with  Orange 
processions  must  have  been  an  em- 
barrassing one  to  the  (Government. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  action  of  the 
Go-vermnent  to  have  been  beneficial 


ought  to  have  been  thoroughly  im- 
partial. Had  the  attempt  been 
resolutely  made  to  suppress  all  pro- 
cessions, it  would  prolMkbly  have  been 
successM ;  but  some  of  the  proces- 
sions  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  party 
were  so  enormous,  that  almost  an 
army  would  have  been  required  to 
prevent  or  disperse  them,  whilst 
any  interfsrence  must,  if  resisted, 
have  been  attended  with  most  dis* 
astrous  results.  It  was  considered, 
therefore,  a  lesser  evil  to  permit 
them.  Other  considerations  probably 
contributed  also  to  the  adoption  of 
this  view  of  the  matter ;  but  such  a 
determination  should,  for  the  sake 
of  consistency,  have  been  also  come 
to  as  regards  the  Orange  proces- 
sions. Unfortunately  it  was  not — 
doubly  so  inasmuch  as  the  course 
purs;ied  laid  the  Government  open 
to  the  charge  of  partiahty,  and  gave 
the  Orangemen  cause  to  complain. 
There  were,  in  truth ,  but  two  courses 
which  the  Govermuent  could  with 
advantage  [pursue  —  suppress  all 
processions,  or  permit  them  all,  and 
neither  of  these  courses  was  followed 
in  its  integrity.  The  latest  action 
of  the  Government  in  the  face  of 
this  difficulty  has  been  to  repeal  the 
Party  Processions  Act.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  most  statesmanlike 
and  prudent  course  which  could 
now  be  adopted,  for  that  Act  has 
ever  been  r^arded  by  the  Orange 
party  as  directed  solely  asainst  them, 
and  we  cannot  but  admit  that  they 
were  justified  in  taking  such  a  view 
of  it.  Now,  however,  by  the  Go- 
vernment relying  upon  the  common 
law  to  deal  with  such  matters,  the 
same  test  is  applied  to  all  proces- 
sions, orange  and  green  are  placed 
in  the  same  category,  and  thus  less 
scope  is  afforded  for  partiality. 

We  think  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Orange  party  have  not  long 
since  abandoned  the  practice  of 
marching  in  procession.  In  the 
earherdays  of  the  Society,  when  the 
Gk)vemment  was  not  suf&dently 
strong  to  enforce  the  laws  and  to 
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protect  the  well-disposed,  Orange 
processions  had  a  certain  value  and 
justification,  as  being  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  supporters  of  law  and 
order,  and  as  a  wholesome  exhibi- 
tion to  the  malcontents  of  the  power 
of  those  whose  peace  they  wished 
to  disturb.  But  since  those  days, 
the  Government  has  become  strong 
enough  to  protect  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  to  it  they  may  safely 
look  for  the  protection  of  their  lives 
and  properties  from  any  organised 
attempt  against  them.  The  pro- 
cessions, tnerefore,  are  no  longer 
useful  as  a  demonstration  of  support 
to  law  and  order ;  and  whilst  they 
no  longer  possess  this  justification, 
they  are  as  fertile  as  ever  in  creating 
disturbances  and  fostering  sectarian 
animosity,  which  in  the  lower  orders 
of  both  parties  is  nothing  less  than 
the  blindest  fanaticism. 

If  Orangemen  wish  still  to  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  William, 
or,  rather,  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  fought  for — ^if  they 
are  still  anxious  to  show  to  the 
world,  what  no  one  doubts,  namely, 
their  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
British  Constitution  and  the 
British  connection,  and  their  fer- 
vent attachment  to  Protestant  prin- 
ciples, they  can  do  so  in  public 
meetings,  for  the  holding  of  which 
the  law  affords  every  freedom,  and 
to  which  the  objections  we  are  urg- 
ing against  processions  do  not  apply. 
Orangemen  could  thus,  without 
affording  opportunity  for  disturb- 
ance, gain  all  those  objects  for  which 
processions  are  now  ostensibly  made. 
But  that  they  should  provoke  hos- 
tility by  marching  in  processions, 
that  they  should  parade  the  country 
carrying  banners  and  insignia  asso- 
ciated with  civil  strife,  and  that  they 
should  thus  excite  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  rouse  them  into  hostile 
action,  are  proceedings  which  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  difficult  to  justify, 
and  to  be  unworthy  of  men  who  are 
adherents  of  a  party  professing  the 
noble  principles  of  Orangeism. 


Orange  processions  are  not  alone 
to  be  deprecated  on  the  ground  wo 
have  here  set  forth.  There  is  a  far 
weightier  reason  for  their  discon- 
tinuance, and  that  is,  that  instead 
of  benefiting  the  cause  which  they 
are  intended  to  promote,  they  bring 
discredit  on  it.  The  name  of 
Orangeism  has  through  their  memis 
come  to  be  associated  with  riotous 
and  disgracefrd  conduct.  Though 
strictly  that  name  is  only  applicable 
to  that  portion  of  the  Proteistant  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  who  became 
members  of  this  particular  Society, 
yet  it  is  more  generally  received  as 
the  designation  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Ireland,  and  thus  the  dis- 
credit is  attached  to  that  party. 
They  have  besides  this  the  effect 
of  disuniting  those  whose  religion 
should  be  a  sufficient  bond  for 
union,  for  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  the  Protestant  population  of 
Ireland  who  look  with  disfavour 
upon  these  party  displays,  and  who 
in  consequence  hold  aloof  from  the 
men  whose  principles  in  the  main 
they  sincerely  approve,  and  whose 
cause  with  theirs  is  common.  This 
effect  is  more  to  be  regretted  now 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  for  the 
occasion  has  once  more  come  when 
the  union  of  the  Protestant  interests 
in  Ireland  is  possible.  That  nnion 
was  not  possible  so  long  as  the 
Nonconformists  were  not  treated  in 
all  respects  as  were  the  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  but  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
has  placed  both  Nonconformists  and 
Irish  Protestant  Episoopaliaiis  on 
exactly  the  same  footing,  leaving 
the  bond  of  a  common  Protestant- 
ism between  them.  The  occasion, 
too,  has  now  come  when  the  Irish 
Protestant  party  may  abandon  that 
position  of  Conservatism  which,  so 
long  as  it  remained  in  connection 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  obliged  to  maintain ; 
it  may  now  advance  along  the  path 
of  progress,  and  in  doing  so  it  will 
be  but  resuming  its  rifi;ht  place,  for 
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Protestantism  is  essentially  the 
creed  of  popular  progress. 

It  is  not  long  since  Lord  Derby 
in  one  of  his  speeches  startled  not 
alone  his  hearers,  bat  eyentaally  all 
England,  by  the  assertion  that  the 
Liberal  party  had  come  to  the  end 
of  their  programme,  and  that  Liber- 
alism had  no  longer  a  policy. 

A  similar,  statement  could  with 
far  greater  truth  be  made  of  Orange- 
ism.  "We  use  the  word  now  in  its 
^extended  sense.  Founded  ori^ally 
on  the  truest  principles  of  Liberal- 
tsm,  those  principles  which  in  their 
practical  development  have  made 
England  the  pride  of  the  world, 
Orajigeism  in  Ireland  came  by  cir- 
cumstances to  be  placed  in  a  false 
position.  As  revived  in  Ireland  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Orange- 
ism  came  forward  as  the  maintainer 
of  Protestant  ascendency  and  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  the  supporter 
of  the  then  existing  distribution  of 
landed  property,  and  as  (what  at 
the  time  was  needed)  the  champion 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland. 

The  great  tide  of  Liberalism 
flowed  on,  however ;  and  though  im- 
peded by  the  Orange  party  in  Ire- 
umd,  it  was  not  stopped.  By  de- 
grees the  ascendency  of  a  particular 
sect  was  swept  away,  until  ultimately 
every  political  vestige  of  that  as- 
oendency  was  removed  by  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church. 
Two  of  the  objects  of  Orangeism 
have  thus  ceased  to  be  ;  and  as  re- 
gards the  other  two  it  may,  we 
think,  with  safety  be  affirmed  that 
so  long  as  Irehmd  remains  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Empire,  the 
present  distribution  of  landed  pro- 
perly will  not  be  disturbed,  whilst 
at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  two 
countries  would  any  attempt  in  Ire- 
land against  the  Crown  be  more 
hopeless  or  less  likely  to  succeed. 
The  programme  of  the  Orange  party 
as  a  Conservative  party  is  iherefore 
either  played  out,  or  its  remaining 
objects  are  equally  to  be  gained  by 
union  with  the  Liberal  party ;  and 
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by  adhering  to  a  Conservative  policy 
by  acting  solely  on  the  defensive 
the  party  annihilates  its  own 
strength,  and  lets  run  to  waste  the 
power  and  influence  which  its  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  inteUigence  would 
otherwise  entitle  it  to. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  defence  of 
institutions  that  the  enemies  of  Pro- 
testantism are  to  be  successfully  en- 
countered. The  Orange  party  are 
not  much  the  better  for  having  op« 
posed  the  repeal  of  those  laws  which 
supported  their  ascendency,  or  for 
having  defended  to  the  last  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  They  regarded 
these  as  essential  to  the  existence  of 
Protestantism  and  ft^edom,  but  the 
reforms  were  carried  in  spite  of  the 
Orange  party  ;  and  after  they  have 
been  effected,  not  alone  is  Protest- 
antism found  to  be  in  no  greater 
danger  than  before,  but  it  is  ex- 
hibiting a  greater  vitality,  and  we 
find  the  Orangemen  now  defying 
anyone  to  destroy  Protestantism. 

They  have  been  slow  in  perceiving 
what  we  beUeve  to  be  a  truth, 
namely,  that  Protestantism  is  not  to 
be  bolstered  up  by  such  institutions 
or  by  such  laws.  Whether  it  is  or 
not,  under  present  circumstances  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  will  be  able 
to  have  such  support.  The  true 
strength  of  Protestantism  lies  in  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political  en- 
lightenment of  the  people,  and  its 
real  power  must  spring  from  the 
belief  of  the  people  in  the  truth  of 
its  principles.  We  do  not  mean 
merely  its  religious  principles,  but 
those  political  principles  which 
spring  from  Protestantism.  To 
teach  and  proclaim  the  truth  of 
these  principles,  and  to  endeavour 
practically  to  embody  them  in  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country 
— ^these  are  the  objects  to  which 
Orangeism  should  direct  its  ef- 
forts. In  acting  solely  on  the  de- 
fensive, Orangeism  is  not  alone 
throwing  awayagolden  opportunity, 
like  the  man  in  the  parable  burying 
his  talent,  but  it  is  endangering  the 
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power  of  Protestantism  by  iden- 
tifying it  with  Conservatism,  and 
leaving  Liberalism  to  work  the 
inevitable  and  beneficent  reforms 
nnder  the  name  of  Rationalism  or 
infidelity. 

This  latter  is  the  conrse  which 
affairs  have  taken  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  lesson  should  not  be  thrown 
away. 

In  France  and  Spain  for  centuries 
the  predominant  power  in  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  the  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch — the 
most  Conservative  of  all  Churches. 
Relying  fbr  their  power  on  the  re- 
tardation of  human  progress,  except 
'  such  progress  as  increased  the  power 
of  that  Church,  they  were  resolutely 
opposed  to  all  reforms  in  a  popular 
direction.  This  was  naturally  the 
case  when  their  power  was  baaed, 
not  on  the  will  of  the  people,  but  on 
their  own  assertion  that  it  was  the 
Divine  mission  of  the  Church  to 
control  all  human  affairs.  It  was 
an  assertion  which,  being  false,  was 
suro,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  dispelled. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  great  prin- 
ciple, applicable  to  all  Churches, 
and  one  consonant  with  the  truest 
interests  of  religion,  that  no  clergy 
fihall  liave  any  other  influence  in 
'the  government  of  a  country  than 
that  which  it  can  exercise  by  its 
influence  upon  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious character  of  man.  The  lawis 
of  a  country  will  not  bo  the  more 
moral,  the  more  in  accordance  with 
Divine  precept — ^whilst  they  will 
certainly  be  less  in  favour  of  popu- 
lar liberty — from  the  fact  of  the 
clergy  of  any  Church  assisting  in 
their  formation.  They  will,  in  a 
country  where  a  representative  form 
of  government  exists,  take  their 
character  from  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  Here,  then,  is  the  true 
field  for  the  exercise  by  the  clergy 
of  its  influence  in  the  government  of 
a  country  ;  here  too  is  ample  scope 
for  the  most  extended  labours. 
But  exactly  the  reverse  to  this 


was  the  case  in  France  and  Spain. 
In  those  countries — where  from  the 
fact  of  the  clergy  participating  di- 
rectly in  the  government,  relig;ion, 
itself  of  the  most  despotic  type,  be- 
came associated  with  despotic  power 
and  all  its  abuses,  and  where  reforms 
in  a  popular  direction  were  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of 
power  by  the  ecclesiastical  politi- 
cians— the  progress  to  freedom  has 
been  made,  not  under  the  banner  of 
religion,  but  under  the  banner  of 
free  thought,  rationalism,  or  infi- 
delity.  The  result  has  been  not 
alone  detrimental,  but  disastrous  to 
religion  itself,  for  if  despotic  power 
was  identified  with  religion,  it  was 
but  natural  that  republican  ism,  tiie 
reverse  of  despotism,  should  come 
to  be  identified  with  the  negation  of 
religion. 

But  here  in  Ei^land,  where  a  lesi 
Conservative  Church  was  establish- 
ed, where  the  clergy  of  that  Ohnr^ 
were  not  the  controlling  power  in 
"^e  State,  and  did  not  make  ^ 
same  preposterous  pretensions  as 
-were  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  pre- 
dominant Church  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  where  other  creeds  tium 
-that  of  the  Established  Church  wei« 
tolerated,  the  party  of  progress  was 
not  brought  into  antagonism  wi& 
religion,  and  great  popular  reforms 
have  been  effected  without  in  any 
way  damaging  the  cause  of  religvm. 

But  if  Protestantism  identifies  it- 
self with  Conservatism,  and  be- 
comes flxed  in  certain  stereotyped 
forms,  its  power  will  in  the  end  a£ 
surely  fall  as  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  fallen  now.  It 
is  these  considerations  which  urge 
us  to  say  that  Orangeism,  if  it  vahtes 
its  influence,  its  power,  indeed  its 
existence,  should  not  be  a  mere  Con- 
servatism as  it  has  hitherto  been  in 
Ireland.  Orangeism  to  be  a  power 
must  be  aggressive  ;  not  physically 
aggressive,  as  unfortunately  it  too 
often  is,  but  morally  and  intellecin- 
ally  aggressive^ — aggressive  against 
ignorance  and  superstition,  aggres- 
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sive  against  attempts  to  fetter  the 
light  of  private  judgment,  aggres- 
sive against  all  those  evils  which 
tend  to  lower  the  mental  or  moral 
condition  of  man,  to  debase  his  in- 
tellect, or  to  lessen  his  independence. 
•  The  proper  place  for  the  Orange 
party  is  not  on  the  side  of  Conser- 
vatism or  Toryism,  but  on  the  side 
of  progressive  Liberalism.  Orange- 
ism  is  essentially  Protestant,  and 
the  principles  of  Protestantism  are 
essentially  those  of  Liberalism. 

Bat  as  matters  stand  at  present, 
t^e  Irish  Orange  party,  which  should 
be  in  the  van  of  social  and  moral 
progress,  is  associated  with  the  anti- 
Liberal  party  in  England,  a  party 
fiokst  drifting  into  High  Churchism 
and  other  isms  utterly  repugnant  to 
Orangeism,  whilst  in  Ireland  the 
term  Liberal  is  falsely  appropriated 
by  the  advocates  of  the  revmution- 
ancy  policy  of  the  Home  Rulers  and 
Nationalists,  or  of  the  reactionary 
pc^cy  of  the  Ultramontanes. 

To  each  of  these  policies  English 
Liberalism  is  by  its  nature  opposed. 
For  a  time  it  happened  that  the 
roads  upon  which  these  parties 
travelled  lay  together,  but  the  roads 
sepamted  when  the  Irish  Church 
was  disestablished.  The  Irish  party 
have  not  been  willing  to  perceive 
this,  but  that  it  is  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  complaints  which  already 
oome  from,  Ireland  as  to  the  strong 
anti-Cathohc  feeling  of  the  House 
c^  Commons  which  has  suddenly 
made  itself  apparent.  The  fact  will 
become  clearer  as  English  Liberalism 
proceeds  on  its  course. 

With  the  Home  Rule  or  Nation- 
aHst  party,  which  seeks  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire,  it  is 
impossible  that  English  Liberalism 
could  ally  itself.  The  Orange  party 
need  not  fear,  therefore,  that  in  join^ 
ing  the  Liberal  party  they  would  be 
furthering  the  cause  of  Home  Rule 
or  contributing  to  the  progress  of  a 
cause  which  they  would  oppose  with 
their  last  breath.  Anything  which 
would   so  inevitably  diminish  the 


power  of  the  Empire  will  not,  indeed 
cannot,  receive  much  countenance 
from  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  more- 
over a  noteworthy  fact,  and  one  not 
without  its  bearing  on  this  subject, 
that  the  more  popular  the  form  of 
government  of  a  country  is,  the  less 
is  the  toleration  given  to  any  move- 
ment which  endangers  the  integrity 
of  that  country. 

Nor  can  the  Ultramontane  party 
hope  for  a  greater  degree  of  coun- 
tenance eit£er.  The  whole  career 
of  true  Liberalism  has  been  one 
unceasing  eflTort  to  destroy  the  illegi- 
timate power  of  an  irresponsible 
ecclesiasticism,  and  where  it  could 
not  curb  the  pretensions  of  that 
ecclesiasticism,  to  confine  its  power 
to  its  proper  sphere.  It  is  not 
probable,  therefore,  now,  when  those 
pretensions  are  being  urged  with 
greater  vehemence  and  audacity — 
we  may  also  add,  with  greater  sub- 
tlety— ^than  at  any  time  within  the 
last  few  centuries,  that  the  Liberals 
of  England  will  depart  from  their 
traditionary  principles  to  restore  in 
any  way  a  power  which  they  have 
ever  been  endeavouring  to  circum- 
scribe and  diminish. 

The  professions  of  the  great  body 
of  the  EngHsh  Liberal  psu^  do  not 
afford  much  encouragement  to  the 
Ultramontane  party,  much  prospect 
t^t  they  are  travellers  still  on  the 
same  road.  English  Liberalism  is 
now  directing  itself  to  assert  more 
and  more  the  authority  of  the  State 
in  what  Ultramontanism  regards  as 
the  exclusive  domain  of  the  Church, 
and  it  has  taken  the  surest  method 
of  combating  the  evils  of  ignorance 
by  educating  the  people  and  en- 
couraging that  mental  independence 
which  enables  them  to  see  more 
clearly  wherein  lies  their  own  wel- 
fare, and  which  frees  them  from  the 
danger  of  becoming  the  dupes  of 
men  who  seek  only  their  enslave- 
ment. 

A  section  of  the  Liberals,  how- 
ever, have  been  coquetting  with 
a  pwrty  which  in  reality  is  the  bit- 
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terest  foe  to  real  Liberalism,  and  in 
doing  so  they  have  neither  brought 
credit  on  themselves  nor  strength- 
ened the  cause.  But  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  time  when  a  general 
and  crucial  test  will  be  applied.  A 
general  election  must  soon  take 
place.  It  will  not  be  enough  then 
to  refer  to  past  achievements;  to 
gain  the  pubhc  confidence  the  future 
policy  of  the  party  will  have  to  be 
clearly  stated  and  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  country.  We  hope 
that  when  this  event  takes  place  we 
shall  see  the  Liberal  party  returning 
to  Parliament  purified  of  the  leaning 
exhibited  by  some  of  ite  members  to 
principles  which  are  directly  in 
antagonism  to  the  true  principles  of 
Liberalism. 

With  the  pariy  thus  purified  lies 
the  natural  alliance  of  the  Lrish 
Orange  party.  To  judge  from  the 
latest  expositions  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Lish  Orangemen,  their  leaders 
do  not  appear  to  realise  the  great 
change  which  was  effected  in  their 
position  by  the  establishment  of 
religious  equality  and  the  severance 
of  the  Lash  from  the  English 
Established  Church.  Mr.  Johnston, 
the  Member  for  Belfast,  at  a  meeting 
.  at  Belfast  of  the  Grand  Orange 
Lodge  of  Ireland,  held  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  last,  said : 

I  am  proud  to  stand  here  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Orangemen  of  Belfast,  de- 
claring that  thej  desire  not  to  interfere 
with  uie  priyileges  of  the  Honse  of  Lords, 
that  they  desire  not  to  see  the  Crown  of 
England  interfered  with  in  its  jnst  and 
right  prerogative,  and  to  saj  that  the 
l^testant  working  men  of  Ulster,  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland  generally,  and  the 
500,000  Orangemen  of  the  great  British 
Empire  are  determined  to  maintain  in  its 
integrity  from  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  if 
necessary  with  their  hands  on  the  battle- 
field, the  Constitution,  unimpaired,  unin- 
fringed upon,  uninterfered  with  in  the 
Queen^s  Lords  and  Commons  of  England. 

The  object  of  the  Liberal  party  is 
to  improve,  not  impair,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  even  in  the  sense  of  the 
speaker  we  do  not  think  the  Consti- 
tution is  likely  to  be  impaired,  either 


as  regards  the  Crown  or  the  Ck>iii- 
mons,  by  English  Liberalism.    Any 
change  in  the  other  branch  of  tlie 
Legislature  wlQ  not  take  place  until 
conclusive    arguments    have    been 
adduced  that  such  change  would  be 
for  the  public  advantage,  an  advan- 
tage which  consequently  would  be 
participated  in  by  the  Orange  pari^. 
We  fail  to  see  how  the  interests  of 
that  party  are  so  bound  up  with  the 
present  constitution  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  cause  it 
to  make  utter  shipwreck  of  itself  in 
their  maintenance.      The  interests 
of  the  Orange  party  are  far  larger, 
and  it  has  other  duties  to  perform, 
or  fail  to  perform  them  at  ite  peril. 
Those  duties  lie  in  the  development 
and  propagation  of  those  principles 
of  liberty  which  are  identified,  not 
so  much  with  the  Revolution  as  with 
the  Reformation,  and  in  working 
out  that    mentel    enfranchisement 
and  amelioration  wherein  lies  the 
truest  welfare  of  a  people.    Holding 
the  principles  both  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  Revolution,  Orange- 
men should  be  leaders  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  country,  and  thus  earn 
the  unanimous  approval  of  this  great 
Protestant  Empire.    But  instead  of 
this,  we  have  in  the  last  few  years 
witnessed  a  fiedling  off  in  the  prestige 
of  Orangeism;  we  have  noticed  a 
growing  disfavour  towards  it  on  the 
part  o(  those  who  are  ite  natural 
allies ;  we  see,  too,  ite  own  mem- 
bers deploring  the  rapid  progress  of 
a  partv  which  some  years  since  was 
powerless ;  yet  in  all  these  adverse 
circumstences,  the  sole  advice  givm 
by  the  leaders  is  the  repetition  of  the 
familiar  watoh- words  of  the  party — 
those  words  which  rang  once  with 
soul-stirring  sound  through  the  city 
of  Derry — '  No  -surrender.* 

This  is  not  the  advice  which  is 
needed.  They  should  rather  re- 
collect, that  even  as  then  the 
triumph  of  their  cause  was  not 
assured  until  defence  had  been 
turned  into  attack,  and  the  arena 
of  the  strife  extended  from  a  city 
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to  a  country,  go  now  they  will  not 
laTimnph  until  they  pass  from  inac- 
tion into  action,  and  in  a  different 
and  wider  field  rival  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  ancestors. 

There  are,  however,  some  signs 
that  the  Orange  party  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  sense  of  their  real  position. 
In  some  of  the  speeches  delivered  at 
the  numeroi^s  meetings  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  on  the  12th  of  last  July, 
a  sort  of  distrust  in  the  Conservative 
leaders  is  apparent,  and  Orangemen 
are  counselled  to  watch  both  parties. 
In  the  speech,  too,  which  we  have 
above  quoted  from,  there  is  a  sen- 
tence which  seems  as  if  the  speaker 
got  a  glimpse  of  what  the  true 
position  of  Orangeism  should  be. 

I  am  (he  says),  as  I  have  ever  beeoi  a 
Protestant  first,  and  a  Conserrative  after  ; 
and  if  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  Con- 
serratism  was  inimical  to  Protestant  pro- 
gresB,  I  would  not  be  a  member  of  the 
great  Consenrative  party. 

That  Conservatism,  as  the  word 
is  generally  understood,  is  inimical 
to  Protestant  progress,  is  a  bold 
statement  to  make,  and  one  not 
likely  to  pass  unchallenged,  but  it 
is  one  to  a  belief  in  whicn  we  much 
incline. 

We  have  set  forth  above  some  of 
the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  form 
such  an  opinion,  but  it  is  impossible 
in  the  scope  of  an  article  to  do  more 
than  touch  upon  the  question. . 


With  the  Orange  party  in  Ireland 
the  decision  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned must  take  a  practical  form, 
and  by  force  of  circumstances  they 
are  now  called  on  to  come  to  some 
decision  in  the  matter.  They  should 
not,  however,  decide  hastily,  for  not 
only  does  the  progress  or  decadenco 
of  their  party  depend  on  their 
decision,  but  the  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism are  also  involved  therein. 

We  believe  that  the  Irish  Orange- 
party  will  be  acting  not  only  in  its. 
own  interest,  but  in  the  interests  of  ^ 
Protestantism  and  religion  generally, 
by  ranging  itself  side  by  side  witn 
the  great  English  Liberal  party. 
Those  dangers,  which  the  Oran^e^ 
party  are  endeavouring  to  avert,  wills 
best  be  averted  by  acting  in  union 
with  the  English  Liberals ;  those 
evils  which  they  most  dread  are 
equally  disliked  by  the  true  Liberal 
party  of  this  country.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  political  events  the 
occasion  has  come  when  the  alliance 
between  the  parties  can  be  effected. 
The  basis  for  it  is  clear,  and  the 
future  full  of  promise.  Holding, 
each  of  them,  those  principles  which 
seem  to  promise  the  realisation  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  public  good^ 
they  could,  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  go  forward  together  in 
striving  to  promote  the  noble  cause- 
of  human  progress  and  human, 
happiness. 

M.oeN. 


fl  publish  this  article  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  furnished  by  our  contributor, 
ftom  a  general  sympathy  with  the  historical  views  expressed  by  him.  I  must  at  the 
same  time  declare  my  entire  dissent  from  the  writer's  concluding  advice  to  the 
Orangemen.  So  long  as  the  alliance  continues  between  the  English  Liberal  party 
and  the  Ultramontane  Irish,  let  them  stick  to  their  old  colours,  or  they  will  find 
themselves  gradually  elbowed  out  of  their  country.— Ed.  F,  M.] 
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'  /^OMB  and  see  ns  again,  mon- 
\j  sieur.  Come  and  see  ns  in 
happier  times.  We  will  sit  beside 
the  Moselle  and  sip  onr  coffee ;  and 
when  these  miserable  scenes  have 
passed  away,  yon  will  say  that  there 
is  no  more  beautifhl  town  than 
onrs/ 

These  words  were  spoken  to  me 
a  little  over  three  years  ago  at  Pont- 
st-Honsson,  by  a  tradesman  of  that 
place.  For  a  week  I  had  been  stay- 
ing  there  with  the  German  armies, 
bnt  the  keen  eyes  of  the  French 
inhabitants  did  not  fail  to  detach 
from  the  great  mass  of  soldiery 
constantly  filling  and  passing 
throngh  the  place  anyone  who 
wore  no  nniform  or  other  badge  of 
hostility.  One  day  this  tradesman 
had  said  to  me,  *Yon  seem,  sir,  to 
belong  to  some  other  country.'  I 
-explained  to  him  that  I  was  there 
as  a  nentral  to  write  the  history  of 
what  I  should  see.  'Ah,'  he  re- 
plied, *it  may  be  well  we  should 
know  this.  Any  little  turn  of  af- 
fieiirs  might  brine  about  some  wild 
scenes  in  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  if 
any  riot  should  occur  you  had  bet- 
ter come  to  my  house,  and  my  wife 
and  I  will  see  that  you  are  safe.' 
After  this  hint  I  watched  every  sign 
in  the  town,  and  on  the  day  before 
the  battle  of  Gravelotte  observed 
iihat  an  enormous  number  of  pea- 
sants from  the  surrounding  country 
crowded  into  the  place.  I  learned 
certainly,  also,  that  this  gathering 
was  by  concert,  and  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  these  people  in  case 
there  should  be  a  defeat  and  retreat 
of  the  Germans  from  the  impending 
struggles  near  Metz  to  attack  them 
furiously. 

The  French  people,  on  the  way- 
side of  our  march  in  those  days, 
appeared  to  me  almost  affectionate 
to  any  stranger  not  their  enemy. 
The  Germans  swarmed  into  their 
houses    and    shops  with    demands 


that  had  to  be  met,  the  -pB^ToepiB 
being  generally  madefaccc^^liB^  to 
the  purchaser's  ideas  <)fyflAi&e/^  and 
in  forms  determined^  l^. J^^ngiseli 
At  a  time  when  very  ^tj^e  qqiUd  be 
got  to  eat,  I  had  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  my  tradesman,  by  the  simple 
device  of  paying  him  half*a-frfU[ic 
more  for  a  box  of  sardines  than  he 
had  demanded.  And  by  investing 
a  few  francs  in  this  way — ^the  in- 
habitants were  beyond  caring*  mncL 
for  the  francs,  but  pathetically 
eager  to  detect  any  consideraten^s 
for  their  condition — I  mana.ged  to 
secure  several  warm  farewells  like 
that  already  mentioned,  with  invi- 
tations to  call  if  destiny  should 
ever  bring  me  that  way  in  happi^ 
times. 

These  invitations  and  the  sad 
faces  of  those  who  gave  them  I 
could  not  forget,  and  when  the 
news  came  that  the  Germans  had 
left  those  regions,  the  longing*  to 
return  thither  was  irresistible.  The 
country  where  I  had  witnessed  sach 
strange  and  terrible  scenes  reap- 
peared in  visions  of  the  night,  and 
drew  me  as  by  fascination.  So 
again  I  found  myself  on  the  old 
track,  pacing  the  familiar  streets  of 
villages,  pausing  at  this  point  and 
that  where  Memory  had  raised  her 
own  monuments  to  good  deeds  done 
or  agonies  endured. 

How  changed  now  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  provincial  towns  of 
Prance — Nancy  !  I  had  been  there 
just  after  the  Emperor  had  advanced 
to  the  front.  Fresh  from  Paris, 
and  from  witnessing  splendid  vic- 
tories won  on  theatre-boards  to  the 
music  of  the  ^Marseillaise' — sung 
on  one  occasion  by  M.  Fanre, 
with  a  troop  of  real  soldiers  on  the 
stage — I  found  Nancy,  the  once 
gay  and  happy,  gloomy  as  a  se- 
pulchre. Her  young  men  had 
nearly  all  gone  off  to  the  war,  and  the 
windows  of  the  houses  were  closed. 
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the  streets  deserted,  so  that  I  could 
rarelj  hear  any  other  sound  than 
the  echo  of  my  own  step  on  tiie 
pavement,  with  ocoastonally  the 
distant  singing  of  soldiers  at  the 
railway  station  on  their  way  to 
Strasbnrg.  One  gentleman  I  met, 
and  it  was  almost  a  novelty — ^the 
human  population  being  apparently 
only  a  few  women  moving  noise- 
lessly and  hnrriedly  through  the 
streets  on  their  several  errands. 
With  this  gentleman  I  entered  into 
conversation,  and  recall  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  said,  '  Sad  as 
we  are,  knowing  that  many  of  onr 
firiends  who  have  gone  to  the  war 
can  never  return,  we  are  not  doubt- 
ful about  the  result.  The  miia*ail- 
leuse,  sir,  the  mitrailleuse  wiU 
settle  the  matter  very  speedily. 
The  Grermans  have  no  conception 
of  the  weapon  they  are  about  to 
encounter ;  they  will — ^they  must — 
retire  before  it  at  every  point.*  And 
now,  three  years  later,  I  sought  for 
the  same  gentleman,  but  he  could 
not  be  found.  But  the  place  was 
as  merry  as  if  war  had  never 
scathed  its  population.  Indeed, 
before  I  reached  it  its  songs  of  joy 
at  being  delivered  fixMn  Glerman  oc- 
cupation were  heard.  On  the  train 
coming  from  Metz,  there  had  been 
silence  until  we  reitched  the  little 
village  of  Passy,  when  a  youth 
cried  out,  '  See,  there's  a  fVench 
gendarme !  We're  on  the  soil  of 
France  ! '  Then  all  began  singing 
and  breaking  out  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, pausing  only  to  curse,  the  Ger- 
mans. In  a  few  moments,  however, 
some  of  these  curses  were  distri- 
buted to  the  French  officials,  who 
had  not  only  instituted  a  rigorous 
search  into  the  luggage,  but  had 
demanded  passports,  and  eyen  an- 
noyed and  delayed  several  persons 
unprovided  with  them.  There  was 
much  amusement  at  the  wit  of  one 
lady  in  our  company,  who,  when 
asked  if  she  had  'anything  to  de- 
clare,' indignantly  exclaimed,  *  Yes, 
I  declare  that  you  haye  crushed  my 


new  bonnet.'  It  was  now — the  first 
vent  of  patriotism  being  over — 
freely  charged  that  the  gendarmerie 
and  customs-officers  were  merely 
trying  to  show  their  authority  on 
the  new  frontier  as  ostentatiously  as 
possible. 

But  when  the  hour's  delay  at 
this  little  village  was  over,  t]ie 
disagreeable  features  of  it  were 
quickly  forgotten,  and  the  songs 
broke  forth  once  more,  to  continue 
until  we  passed  into  tlie  station  at 
Nancy.  Yet  merry  as  the  town 
was — the  tread  of  its  departing 
masters  just  out  of  hearing — and 
happy  as  the  groups  in  the  great 
square  appeared  —  sipping  their 
ices  or  cofiee  in  front  of  the  restaur- 
ants, amid  no  sounds  less  pleasing 
than  the  plash  of  the  beautiful  foun< 
tains  at  its  comers,  and  music  wafted 
from  illuminated  windows  —  one 
mingled  with  them  only  to  perceive 
that  a  deep  resentment  towards 
Germany  was  uppermost  in  their 
minds.  .  Every  other  word  was- 
'  Alsace '  or  *  Strasburg,'  whose  en- 
forced alienation  &r  more  than  that 
of  Lorraine  seemed  to  be  the  afflic-. 
tion  which  the  Nanceois  could  not 
forget  for  a  moment.  '  From  this 
time  forth  we  will  think  of  but  one 
thing — how  to  get  Alsace  back. 
Get  it  we  certainly  will!'  These 
words,  which  I  heard  firom  one 
who  appeared  to  be  an  official, 
expressed  what  seemed  to  be  the 
common  sentiment.  The  windows 
of  the  newspaper  shops  were  fairly 
obscured  by  the  ballads  and  songs, 
about  Alsace,  which  were  advertised 
as  being  sung  nightly  at  the  music 
halls,  and  every  morning  seemed  to 
add  a  new  one.  One  of  these 
entitled  *  Alsace,  Adieu ! '  begins 
thus: 

Gai  s^jonr  oil  je  pris  niUssance, 
Berceau  de  ma  paisible  enfance, 
Liea  ad  jusqu^a  son  dernier  jour 
Ma  m^re  me  combla  d'amoar ! 
Depuis  qu'helas,  j'ai  vu  mon  pin* 
Tombor  victime  de  la  guerre, 
Vous  n'ctiez  plus  que  des  debris  ; 
J'ai  tout  perdu— parents,  amiR  I       » 
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Pauvre  orphelin,  du  sol  qui  m'a  vn  naitre 
Je  pars  tx)ut  seul,  a  la  grAce  de  Dieu  ; 
Dans  mon  pays  T^tranger  r^e  maitre. 
Alsace,  adieu !  Alsaoe,  adieu ! ' 

Another  piece  runs  as  follows : 

CTen  est  fait !  la  yictoire 

Leur  a  livr6  notre  pa^'s, 

£t  deux  si^es  de  gloire 

Y  sont  enseyelis, 

Us  out  vol^  I'Alsace, 

L' Alsace,  ta  fidMe  en&nt, 

Yil  troupeau  que  Ton  chasse, 

Courbe-toi  devant  rAllemand ! 
Adieu !  adieu !  ma  belle  France  I 
Adieu !  adieu !  je  t*aimerai  tocgours  I 
Pour  de  plus  heureux  jours 
Je  garde  Tesp^rance ! 

I  tried  hard  to  discover,  in  the 
songs  or  in  oonversations,  some  re- 
flections, on  the  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, npon  the  shortcomings  of 
France  mingled  with  this  animosity 
towards  the  nation  whose  legions 
they  had  drawn  upon  themselyes, 
or  some  clear  perception  of  the 
dangers  menacing  it  from  within, 
but  could  find  none.  Nancy  is  a 
mannfjEusturing  place,  and  its  only 
thought  about  home-affairs  seemed 
to  be  how  to  restore  its  injured  for- 
tunes. All  I  met  seemed  to  have  a 
blind  faith  in  MacMahon;  and  when 
mention  was  made  of  M.  Thiers, 
there  was  a  shrug,  and  the  remark, 
*  We  owe  M.  Thiers  a  great  debt 
certainly,  but  he  was  steadily  de- 
livering ns  over  to  Gtunbetta  and 
the  Radicals.'  To  say  that  those 
who  spoke  thus  were  Conservatives 
would  hardly  be  using  a  term  suffi- 
ciently exact  for  English  readers. 
Nearly  everyone  deeply  interested 
in  politics  in  France  seemed  to 
me  to  be  in  a  revolutionary  frame 
of  mind,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
reactionists.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
only  question  between  the  Radicals 
and  their  antagonists  whether  there 
should  be  a  violent,  or  at  least  sud- 
den, stroke  to  recover  an  old  order 
or  establish  a  new  one.  And  few 
that  I  conversed  with  seemed  to 
think  that  the  political  crisis  could 
end  without  a  physical  collision 
between  the  politicai  parties.    '  "We 


seem  to  be  very  submissive  just 
now,'  said  a  gray-haired  Radical. 
*  We  know  very  well  that  Germajiy 
is  watching  us.  It  has  one  foot  on 
our  soil  yet^  and  could  easily  bring 
her  whole  body  back  again.  But 
just  wait  nntil  Verdun  is  free  also, 
and  the  last  Oerman  soldier  has  left 
French  soil,  and  then  see  what  we 
shall  do  with  these  intriguers  at 
Versailles!  We  shall  kick  them 
out,  sir ;  we  shall  kick  them  out ! 
1£  we  attempted  it  now,  these 
scoundrels  would  not  hesitate  to 
accept  German  aid  to  crush  us 
down.* 

This  was  said  at  Pont-a-Mousson ; 
and  here  I  found  a  very  different 
feeling  prevalent  from  that  which 
seemed  to  reign  at  Nancy.  Here 
the  Radicals  were  speaking  out 
boldly,  and  Gkmbetta's  name  was 
a  safe  one  to  talk  about  without  a 
shudder.  At  this  place,  also,  the 
feeling  towards  the  Germans  ap- 
peared notably  different  from  that 
felt  at  Nancy,  and  much  more  &- 
vourable.  It  was  evident  that  Pont- 
a-Mousson  had  at  one  time  looked 
forward  to  the  probability  of  its 
being  included  on  the  German  side 
of  the  new  frontier.  The  Moselle 
runs  straight  through  the  town,  and 
it  had  been  almost  a  proverb  among^ 
the  Germans  that  the  Moselle  is  the 
natural  boundary  of  France.  More- 
over, close  to  Pont-d^Mousson  is  the 
highest  hill  of  the  district,  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Ch&teau  Mous- 
son,  which  one  would  have  thought 
almost  as  important  as  a  straterio 
point  or  for  a  fortification  as  St. 
Quentin  itself.  It  was  on  that 
height  that  the  German  generals 
took  their  stand  to  watch  the  pas- 
sage of  Steinmetz  across  the  Mosdle 
just  above  Metz.  This  beautiful 
hill,  commanding  the  whole  district, 
and  fr^m  which  Metz  itself  is 
plainly  visible,  had  in  times  of  peace 
been  the  glory  of  Pont-a-Mousson^ 
but  latterly  they  had  wished  it 
transferred  to  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
so  certain  did  it  seem  that  the  G^er* 
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mans  would  retain  it.  To  tbeir  snr- 
prise  and  delight  the  Germans  ran 
tlieir  new  frontier  several  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  it,  and  no  doubt 
tiiereby  left  a  deep  feeling  of  grati- 
tude in  the  breasts  of  l^e  imiabi- 
tants.  It  is  also  probable  that  in 
designating  the  line  of  separation, 
the  Grermans  had  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  good  order  and  good 
natnre  displayed  at  this  point  daring 
the  three  years  of  occupation. 

I  read  on  the  walls,  where  it  had 
been  freshly  placed,  the  following 
proclamation  by  the  mayor  of  the 
town : 
Bbab  Feixow-Citizbns, — 

To-morrow  the  occupation  of  our 
town  will  cease,  and  the  evacuation  will  be 
an  accomplished  fact. 

It  is  needless  to  appeal  to  jour  senti- 
ments of  prudence  and  patriotism:  we  have 
confidence  that  up  to  the  last  moment  you 
will  remain,  as  you  have  during  three 
years,  resigned  and  calm,  brave  luod  dig- 
nified. 

To-morrow  we  recover  possession  of  our 
streets  and  our  monuments,  and  of  our- 
selves ;  to-morrow  we  are  free ;  to-morrow 
the  foot  of  foreign  occupation  and  its  rigours 
ceases  to  press  upon  us. 

The  national  colours  are  about  to  re- 
ai^ear  among  us :  the  advance  columns  of 
French  troops  are  already  marching ;  they 
approach.  Let  our  joy  at  the  arrival  of  our 
soldierSnand  our  legitimate  demonstrations, 
respect  the  traditions  of  discipline  and 
obedience  which  make  the  power  of  our 


In  Uie  great  day  of  patriotic  emotions, 
let  us  not  forget,  dear  citizens,  Verdun, 
which  remains  in  the  hands  of  our  con- 
querors, the  pawn  of  our  engagements  and 
Uie  guarantee  of  our  word;  and  let  us 
conskier,  above  all,  that  beyond  the  new 
frontier,  a  few  kilometres  from  us,  beat 
hearts  remaining  French  despite  our  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  their  sorrows  are  also 
ours.  Le  Maire,  MuiiiEB. 

I  well  remembered  this  M.  Munier, 
who  had  been  the  Mayor  of  Pont-ll- 
Mousson  during  the  trying  times  of 
the  war.  His  bent  form,  and  pale, 
haggard  £ftce,  could  only  be  looked 
on  with  sympathy,  as  in  those  days 
he  used  to  pace  tne  streets  of  which 
he  was  no  longer  master,  and  slip 
heavily  into  the  town-hall,  where 


the  victorious  foreigners  had  their 
head-quarters,  and    demanded  his 
presence  for  consultation  concerning 
the  order  of  the  town  they  were 
using  as  a  basis  for  Airther  advances 
into  the  heart  of  France.     In  that 
same  hall  I  found  him  now,  seated 
in  a  room  tapestried  with  scenes 
representing  the  ancient  glory  of 
France,  his  face  no  longer  pale,  but 
beaming  with  satis&ction,  and  his 
form  erect  and  handsome.     In  con- 
versation he  said  that  the  German 
occupation  of  Pont-a-Mousson  du- 
ring the  three  years  past  had  in 
nowise  been  burdensomeand  oppres- 
sive to  the    citizens,  beyond    the 
natural    humiliation    to  their  pa- 
triotic sentiment  of  being  continu- 
ally surrounded  by  the  signs  of  their 
defeat.     Nancy  had  been  held  by 
about  ten  thousand  GFerman  soldiers, 
and    Pont-JUMousson    by  a  much 
smaller  number.     The  infantry  they 
had  been  entertainuig  were,  indeed, 
somewhat  rough,   but  honest,  and 
always  paid  feirly  for  what    they 
received;  but  the  cavalry — ^Hano- 
verians— ^were  perfect    gentlemen, 
and  had  in  every  instance  behaved 
with  scrupulous  delicacy  towards  the 
citizens.     During  the  three  years 
there  had  never  been  a  serious  case 
of  disorder  or  collison.     In  one  or 
two    cases    German    soldiers    had 
struck  Frenchmen,    but  in  every 
case  they  had  been  severely  brought 
to  account  by  their  officers ;  and  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  in  no  single 
instance  had  it  ever  appeared  on 
investigation  that  any  one  of  their 
citizens  had  committed  an  offensive 
act  against  the  Germans.       And 
when  the  Germans  left  the  place  a 
day  or  two  before,  though  there  had 
been  demonstrations    of  joy,    and 
the  town  was  decorated  with  flags, 
there  had,  he  declared,  been  no  in- 
stance of  disorder,  and  the  police 
had  not  made  a  single  arrest.     The 
letter  which  General  Manteuffel  had 
sent  him,  congratulating  him  on  the 
termination  of  the  occupation,  and 
on  the  order  that  had  signalised  its 
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duration  in  that  town,  was  by  no 
means  formal  and  complimentary, 
but  aocnratelj  represented  the 
facts. 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportn- 
niiy  to  question  the  mayor  concern- 
ing  a  phrase  in  one  of  his  proclama- 
tions which  appeared  when  the 
German  army  was  first  entering  the 
town,  and  which  had  excited  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  ending  in  certain 
rumours  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind. 
In  the  proclamation  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, and  which  every  German 
stopped  to  read,  the  mayor  called 
upon  his  fellow-citizens  to  be  calm, 
to  recognise  how  vain  and  danger- 
ous would  be  any  irregular  resist- 
ance to  the  powerful  armies  taking 
possession  of  the  town,  and  hoping 
that  a  certain  *  deplorable  incident ' 
which  had  occun^  might  not  be 
repeated.  In  vain  did  the  German 
officers  ask  what  that '  deplorable  in- 
cident '  was.  No  citizen  of  the  town 
knew  anything  about  it.  The  evi- 
dently studied  reticence  of  each  one 
concerning  the  matter  had  only 
added  to  the  ouriosiiy  of  the  en- 
quirers, and  in  the  end  led  to  the 
disco verv,  universally  circulated 
amon^  the  troops,  that  a  consider- 
able batch  of  German  prisoners 
who  had  been  brought  wounded  in- 
to Pont-iUMousson  had  all  been  deli- 
berately murdered.  I  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  ^  deplorable  incident ' 
referred  to  was  this.  A  small  body 
of  Uhlans  had  rushed  into  the  town 
and  ridden  through  the  streets  before 
any  other  portion  of  ;the  advancing 
army  had  appeared.  One  of  these, 
having  undertaken  to  ride  alone 
in  a  street  remote  from  where  his 
comrades  had  stopped,  was  shot 
from  a  window  and  roll  dead.  This 
was  the  'deplorable  incident,'  and 
such  are  the  dimensions  which  a 
single  event  of  the  kind  may  assume 
in  the  portentous  atmosphere  of 
war! 

While  I  was  in  Pont-^Mousson, 
the  mayor  was  en^ag^  during 
several  hours  of  each  day   in  re- 


storing to  the  citiflttiB  the 
which  the  Germans  had  seques- 
trated upon  taking  possession  of 
the  town.  Some  six  thousand  gnna 
which  had  been  taken  from  the 
people  and  held  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  town-hall  during  tihe 
German  occupation  had  been  re- 
claimed by  their  owners,  who  gene- 
raUy  manifested  great  deUght  at 
their  recovery.  A  considerable 
number  still  remained  whose  owners 
had  not  appeared  since  the  war,  and 
there  was  another  collection  of 
weapons  whose  ownership  was  in 
dispute.  The  guns  were  for  the 
most  part  old-fashioned,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Grermans  were  satisfied  to  let  them 
rest  and  rust,  without  attempting 
to  put  them  to  any  use. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  supplemented  the  mayor's 
glowing  eulogium  of  their  behaviour 
on  the  day  when  French  troops  re- 
placed the  Germans,  by  admitting 
that  there  had  been  consideraUy 
more  drunken  people  seen  in  their 
streets  than  they  were  accustomed 
to,  but  all  with  whom  I  conversed 
echoed  his  praise  of  the  foreign 
soldiers  who  had  for  three  yean 
occupied  the  town.  Some  of  them 
were  frunk  enough  to  say  that  the 
town  had  never  been  so  prosperous 
as  during  that  period.  The  Gier- 
mans — I  was  surprised  to  hear— 
had  spent  money  freely,  and  even 
the  fortnight  which  had  inter 
vened  since  their  departure  had  told 
unpleasantly  upon  each  tradesman's 
till.  The  first  Sunday  afber  the 
evacuation  was  observed  as  a  festival 
day — ^the  first  fete  of  any  kind  that 
had  occurred  there  for  more  thim 
three  years— but  I  doubt  whether 
so  much  enthusiasm  as  is  said  to 
have  attended  it  would  have  been 
manifested  a  week  later. 

Three  years  had  cleared  away  a 
good  many  difficulties.  I  had  f^en 
heard  some  ladies  who  kept  an  hotel 
severely  criticised  as  having  been 
too  afiPable  to  the  German  offioers 
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qnartered  on  their  establishment : 
they  wei-e  now  praised  as  having 
set  a  wise  example  and  done  much 
to  conciliate  those  who  might  have 
BQade  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In 
one  house,  where  some  respectable 
Tvomen  kept  a  shop  of  miscellaneous 
articles — laces,  combs,  penknives, 
Ac. — I  had  chanced  to  be  present 
when  a  German  soldier  came  in, 
called  for  a  knife,  and  took  it 
awaj,  leaving  on  the  counter  a  few 
groschen,  much  less  than  its  value, 
to  pay  for  it.  '  This  is  the  way  we 
are  robbed,*  said  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  bursting  into  tears ; 
*  we  shall  be  reduced  to  beggary.' 
I  told  her  that  I  thought  the  diffi- 
culty had  been  that  her  language 
and  the  price  she  named  had  not 
been  understood,  and  that  she  had 
better  study  German  coinage,  so 
as  always  to  name  her  price  intel- 
ligibly. I  called  again  now  after 
three  years,  and  found  that  she  had 
learned  a  good  deal  of  German,  and 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  beggary 
had  realised  a  handsome  profit  j&om 
her  foreign  customers.  I  sought 
out  an  old  woman  whom  I  remem- 
bered as*  having  been  in  the  sorest 
distress.  Her  husband  and  only  son 
were  both  fighting  somewhere,  and 
she  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  them 
again.  She  had  been  left  in  poverty, 
and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  removed 
by  the  way  in  which  she  was  dis- 
posing of  the  only  thing  she  had  to 
sell — wine — to  the  Germans.  It  was 
really  good  wine,  and  she  sold  it  at 
balf-a-franc  per  quart  bottle !  When 
I  had  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
demand  at  least  a  franc,  she  piteously 
'  replied  that  she  feared  that  if  she 
did  so  she  would  get  nothing.  This 
old  lady  now  reported  that  both  hus- 
band and  son  had  returned  safely  from 
the  wars,  and  she  had  been  made 
comfortable  for  life  by  selling  at  a 
good  rate  the  product  of  their  little 
vintage  during  the  three  years  that 
bad  passed.  And  these  were  only  a 
few  among  the  many  who  had  suf- 
fered anguish  from  evils  that  never 


happened.  My  reader  may  be  sure 
that  I  did  not  fail  of  a  welcome  from 
the  grocer  with  whose  invitation  I 
began  this  story  of  my  rambles,  and 
it  was  all  the  warmer  when  I  was 
enabled  to  append  to  his  denuncia^ 
tion  of  Napoleon  III.  the  assuianoe 
that  I  had  seen  him  laid  out  in 
death  with  my  own  eyes. 

A  franc  now  takes  me  to  Metz, 
where  a  milliard  could  not  have  se- 
cured admission  three  years  ago.  In 
driving  from  the  station  tlmngh 
the  heavy  gates  and  the  immense 
structures  of  defence  surrounding 
it,  they  seem  now  almost  as 
antiquarian  as  the  ruined  Roman 
aqueduct  which  one  passes  a 
little  out  of  the  city.  The  diaooi- 
very  that  water  rises  to  its  level 
made  the  one  useless ;  the  invention 
of  huge  guns  has  made  the  other 
equally  so.  And  now  that  it  is 
known  that  no  city  need  be  stormed 
in  order  to  be  taken,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Metz,  with  its  beautifrd 
cathedral  and  its  fioie  environs,  will 
not  much  longer  be  imprisoned  by 
its  tremendous  internal  works.  The 
Germans  know  well  by  ezp^enoe 
what  are  the  true  defences  of  Metz, 
and  are  crowning  the  surrounding 
heights  with  new  and  powerful  for- 
tresses — ^the  chief  enlargemcmt  be* 
ing  on  Fort  Prince  Friedrich  Karl 
(St.  Quentin),  where  the  siege  found 
the  French  with  but  a  feeble  work. 

One  cannot  stay  an  hour  at  Metz 
without  being  impressed  with  the 
final  and  absolute  resolution ,  of  its 
possessors  to  hcJd  it  firmly  and  for 
•ever.  ,  A  fierce  of  fifty  thousand 
German  soldiers  is  there,  and  at 
every  turn  and  every  moment  the 
signs  of  this  tight  grasp  are  met 
with.  Soldiers  tramping  through 
the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
soldiers  at  every  shop  door,  and  at 
every  iahle  d^hote^  bugles  sounding 
and  the  roll  of  the  drum  by  night 
and  by  day,  are  here  to  remind  one 
who  has  been  seeing  battle  plains 
waving  with  com  that  there  are 
monuments  of  war  that  do  not  tms 
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away.  Not  that  the  conquerors  are 
not  trying  to  mitigate  the  severities 
of  the  transition  which  Metz  is  un- 
dergoing. They  have  left  intact  the  - 
ohajracteristic  French  monuments, 
even  (rather  cruelly)  that  theatrical 
one  near  the  Cathe<ual  of  the  brag- 
gart Marshal,  with  pompous  and 
heady  mien,  grasping  a  musket  on 
Dresden  bridge,  and  exclaiming,  in 
reply  to  the  challenge,  *  "Who  comes 
there?'  *The  last  of  the  French 
Guard !  *  They  have  allowed  the 
French  inhabitants  to  erect  a  fine 
monument,  covered  with  eulogies, 
to  their  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  late 
battles  around  the  city.  They  have 
a  fine  band  to  perform  other  than 
martial  music  in  the  chief  square, 
as  the  Austrians  used  to  do  in 
Venice.  The  effect,  however,  is  the 
same  here  as  it  was  in  Venice :  the 
native  citizens  take  care  to  avoid  the 
square  while  the  music  is  going  on. 
And  this  is  only  a  very  slight  mani- 
festation of  the  animosity  felt  in 
Metz  towards  its  new  inasters,  the 
same  being  expressed  so  continually 
and  openly  that  it  can  only  be  in- 
ferred that  the  Grermans  feel  them- 
selves to  be  sufficiently  strong  there 
to  give  free  rein  to  the  tongues  of 
their  conquered  subjects.  One  meets 
indeed  the  clouded  brow  some  dis- 
tance out  of  Metz  in  the  direction 
of  Luxemburg,  and  especially  in 
the  villages  whose  names  have  been 
Germanised.  Teutonic  philology 
would  seem  to  have  been  active  in 
searching  for  the  old  Lothringen 
names.  ThionviUe  has  been  meta- 
morphosed into  Diedenhofen,IJcange 
to  Ueckingen,  Hyange  to  Hagin- 
dengen.  These  changes  have  been 
strictly  limited  to  places  anciently 
German,  and  I  believe  are  in  every 
case  restorations ;  the  towns  pre- 
viously French — ^Vionville,  Bezon- 
ville,  and  others — havingtheir  names 
preserved,  even  though  included 
by  the  German  line.  But  the 
changed  names  seem  to  choke  the 
French  when  they  try  to  utter 
them  ;  and  when  at  Hagindengen  I 


asked  a  man  in  a  blouse  at  the 
station  what  station  it  was,  be 
seemed  to  think  I  meant  to  insult 
him,  and  replied  merely  with  a 
grimace.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
French  travellers  in  the  train  gave 
vent  to  their  feelings  by  dramatic 
attempts  to  pronounce  the  new- 
names,  ending  with  ingenious  fail- 
ures, and  roars  of  laughter.  It 
is  a  point  of  patriotism  also  to  fair- 
ly hiss  out  the  word  Mess^  which 
the  Grermans  seem  to  dislike  so 
much. 

But  however  strong  this  aversion 
of  the  French  in  and  around  Metz 
towards  the  Germans,  it  is  mild 
compared  with  the  universal  rage 
felt  towards  Bazaine.  Concerning 
him  I  met  with  but  one  feeling  and 
one  expression — thathewasatraitor, 
and  had  showed  it  in  inany  ways 
from  the  instant  that  the  Emperor 
fell,  and  G^ambetta  came  into  power. 
The  landlady  attheHdtelderEurope 
told  me  that  the  surrender  fell  upon 
them  like  a  thunderbolt.  '  We  had 
not  even  suspended  the  table  in  our 
hotel,'  she  said,  'and  there  was 
hardly  an  article  of  luxury,  much 
less  a  necessary  of  life,  which 
we  did  not  have.  Others  were 
not,  of  course,  so  well  off,  but  when 
the  city  was  surrendered  there  had 
not  only  been  no  case  of  starvation,, 
but  not  even  one  of  an  invalid 
dying  for  want  of  any  usual  delicacv/ 
A  dozen  persons  at  least  bore  the 
same  testimony,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  the  conviction  that  Bckzaine  did 
certainly  make  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  risk  any- 
thing for  the  gentlemen  of  the  pave^ 
ment.  On  my  way  to  the  battle- 
field of  Gravelotte  the  coachman 
drew  up  his  horses  near  the  beauti- 
ful villa  embowered  in  trees  which 
Bazaine  had  occupied  during  the 
siege.  *  There  he  stayed,'  said  the 
man.  *  There  he  slept  soundly  on 
the  night  when  hosts  of  dead  men 
were  being  carried  into  Metz.  He 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  people 
in  the  city.' 
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'  Did  he  not  go  aboat  and  examine 
to  see  how  much  food  was  in  it 
before  he  gave  np  ?' 

*  Not  he !'  was  the  qnick  response. 

*  He  cared  nothing  about  what  Metz 
wanted.     Ah,  sir — a  deep  traitor  !* 

Individual  experiences  during  the 
si^e  constitute  an  unfailing  topic. 
A  young  shopkeeper  told  me  that 
when  it  came  to  eating  horseflesh 
she  had  winced  at  it  a  good  deal. 
'However,  I  preferred  horse  to 
Prussian,  and  made  up  my  mind  to 
it.  But  I  got  to  like  it  so  much 
that  now  I  would  give  more  for  it 
than  for  any  other  kind  of  meat  if 
I  could  buy  it.'  A  young  man 
who  had  been  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  of  that  ciiy,  though  belonging 
to  this  neighbourhood,  said  that  the 
only  flesh  they  had  to  eat  which  was 
not  pleasant  was  that  of  the  dog. 

*  We  all  found  cat  very  nice,  and 
rats  too,  but  they,  like  horseflesh, 
gradually  became  luxuries  that  only 
the  rich  could  afford ;  but  dogwas 
very  coarse  and  disagreeable.  How- 
ever, the  time  came  when  we  could 
not  get  that,  we  poor  ones.  The 
rich  never  knew  what  the  poor  went 
through  in  Paris.  There  were  two 
days  when  I  lived  on  a  bit  of  bread 
not  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
But  we  used  to  say  a  dozen  times  a 
day,  "Never  mind,  boys!  we  are 
saving  France."  There  was  not  one 
of  us  who  could  or  would  have 
borne  our  want  through  it  all  but 
for  the  feeling  that  we  were  saving 
France.  We  hadn't  any  dream  that 
we  should  ever  give  up.  And  we 
never  would  have  given  up  if  we 
hadn't  had  traitors  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  otiier.' 

'  Kght,  sir,  you  are  right,'  shouted . 
an  aged  man,  striking  the  floor  with 
his  cane;  'France  was  then  all 
treason  irorci  the  crown  of  her  head 
to  the  sole  of  her  foot.  And  what 
is  more,  it's  the  same  now.  Mac- 
Mahon,  the  Orleanists,  the  Legiti- 
mists, all  of  them — they  would  sell 
France  to-day  to  get  power  for 
thttnselves.     We  are  going  straight 


back  into  the  hole  where  the  war 
found  us.' 

*  At  any  rate  I  hope  they'll  shoot 
Bazaine,'  put  in  some  one  present. 

'Shoot  Bazaine!'  cried  the  old 
man ;  '  there  isn't  spirit  enough  left 
in  fVance  to  shoot  him  or  any 
other  traitor.  You  are  more  likely 
to  see  him  within  a  twelvemonth  at 
the  head  of  the  French  army.' 

Several  persons  admitted  that 
though  the  privations  of  the  siege 
in  Metz  were  certainly  uncomfoH^ 
able,  they  had  not  become  so  much 
so  as  to  make  them  forget  their 
compensations. 

The  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
beer  saloon  said,  'We  had  always 
been  poor  up  to  the  siege,  but  since 
then  have  been  well  off.  We  hap- 
pened to  have  a  large  stock  of  fair 
beer  on  hand,  and  we  sold  it  all  at 
three  francs  a  glass.  It  was  true 
we  had  to  pay  fifteen  francs  for  a 
loaf  of  bread  like  that,'  pointing  to 
one  about  twice  the  size  of  the  large 
English  loaf,  '  but  still  we  made  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  could 
easily  have  stood  a  month  more  of  it.' 

The  opinions  which  I  gathered 
from  various  sources  in  Metz  as  to 
the  time  for  which  the  city  could 
have  held  out  longer  was  variously 
named  as  from  three  to  five  weeks  ; 
in  but  one  case  did  I  hear  a  shorter 
period  mentioned — ^two  weeks — and 
that  was  frt)m  the  keeper  of  a  small 
tobacco  shop.  Nevertheless,  after 
all  I  had  been  hearing  about  the 
treasons  which  had  ruined  France, 
when  I  entered  the  exquidite  cathe- 
dral— ^worthy  along  with  that  of 
Antwerp  to  be  exhibited  under  a 
glass  case — and  beheld  the  people 
offering  tributes  of  flowers  before  a 
large  painted  and  gaudily  dressed 
wax  doll  standing  out  on  the  floor, 
a  suspicion  grew  within  me  that  the 
deepest  traitor  to  France  is  not  the 
denounced  Marshal,  and  that  Grave- 
lottes  and  Sedans  were  before  me 
in  the  most  gross  and  puerile  shrines 
that  ever  dishonoured  noble  archi- 
tecture. 
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Metz  is  not  likely  in  the  end  to 
Bnffer  pecnniarily  like  the  towns 
which  have  seen  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  consumers  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  them.  For  a  time  in- 
deed it  must  suffer  by  the  French 
emigration,  but  it  has  rarely  had 
such  a  large  number  of  visitors  as 
now,  when  it  has  become  the  centre 
of  the  most  interesting  battles  which 
have  occurred  in  modem  times. 
The  hotels  were  as  full  in  August,  at 
least,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  Making  the  tour 
of  the  battle-fields  has  become  a  new 
thing  to  '  do '  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  voitures  find  the  sight- seers 
suitable  to  be  'done'  also.  It 
requires  about  half  a  day  and  thirty- 
five  francs  to  visit  the  chief  points 
of  interest.  Wishing  to  approach 
the  battle-fields  by  the  same  path  as 
three  years  ago,  I  drove  first  past 
Comy-^-in  whose  beautiful  chateau 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  his 
head-quarters — ^to  Nov^ant,  a  little 
village  associated  in  my  memory 
with  a  find  of  eggs  which  an  old 
woman  brought  out  of  a  pot  for 
hungry  wayfw^rs  to  an  extent  that 
suggested  that  she  must  be  a  con« 
jurer. 

Nov^ant-aux-Pres,  onoe  least  of 
Moselle  villages,  has  now  become 
dignified  as  the  German  Receipt  of 
Customs.  It  was  near  this  point 
that  Steinmetz  crossed  the  Moselle, 
and  from  this  point  to  Gorze  (about 
five  mOes)  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Gravelotte  a  scene  that 
beggars  description.  Besides  the 
German  armies  marching  in  an 
unbroken  file,  and  the  hundreds  of 
French  prisoners  marching  under 
guard  in  the  contrary  direction,  there 
were  thousands  of  sutlers,  camp- 
followers,  hangers-on,  male  and  fe- 
male, from  Heaven  knows  where,  so 
that  the  meadows  on  each  side  were 
filled  with  tents,  waggons,  beer-stalls, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  the  awful 
thunder  of  artillery  near  enough 
to  make  the  earth  and  air  quake, 
there  was  heard  the  din  of  human 


voices  sometimes  bursting  out  into 
boisterous  laughter  that  made  one 
shudder.  And  now  this  same  road 
was  so  still  and  lonely  that  I  could 
discern  no  recent  track  in  the  dust, 
could  count  the  unfallen  beads  of 
dew  on  the  side  path,  and  could 
hear  not  even  the  song  of  a  bird  to 
break  the  solitude ! 

Three  years  ago,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  village  of  GK)r2e,  there  was 
presented  a  most  shocking  sight 
A  French  ouvrier,  judging  by  his 
dress,  had  been  tied  up  against  a 
wall  by  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
riddled  with  balls,  and  left  there 
dead,  with  his  feet  just  touching 
the  ground.  To  our  enquiries  Tfhy 
the  man  had  been  executed,  the 
response  was  that,  on  a  German 
oflicer's  being  brought  in  wounded 
from  the  field  of  Vionville  the  day 
before,  and  placed  in  a  house  in 
Gt>rze,  this  man  had  followed,  and 
when  he  was  alone,  slain  the  offico' 
as  he  lay  groaning  on  the  bed.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  an  example 
of  this  assassin  for  the  protection 
of  the  German  soldiers.  This  stoiy 
was  not  related  as  a  mere  runHmr, 
but  stated  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  by  several  officers.  Nor  had  I, 
for  one,  ever  doubted  it,  until  this 
year.  Having  mentioned  to  one, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in 
GK)rze,  the  shocking  spectacle,  I 
learned  that  when  the  war  was  over 
the  Germans  had  investigated  the 
case  of  this  executed  man,  whose 
widow  still  resides  in  the  village. 
The  following  focts  appeared.  This 
man  had  been  found,  by  some  sol- 
diers coming  in  advance  of  the 
army,  sitting  on  his  doorstep  and 
eating  a  piece  of  bread.  One  of 
the  soldiers  being  very  hungry 
had  demanded  of  him  some  bread, 
making  him  understand  that  he 
(the  soldier)  was  very  hungry.  The 
man  made  the  German  understand 
that  he  also  was  very  hdngry,  and 
had  nothing  to  eat  except  the  small 
piece  of  bread  in  his  hand.  The 
soldier,  not  believing  tiiis,  demanded 
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to  enter  the  house  and  examine  for 
himself.  Haying  been  admitted, 
he  ransacked  the  house,  but  foond 
no  food,  and  said  he  would  search 
in  other  houses.  With  this  he  went 
off,  but  either  intentionallj  or  otl^r- 
wise  left  his  musket  belund.  The 
Frenchman  also  went  off.  Mean- 
while the  wife  returning  and  find^ 
ing  the  gun,  plaoed  it  in  a  closet, 
and  then  went  away.  The  German 
having  returned  for  the  gttn  found 
l^e  house  empty,  but  did  not  find 
the  gun.  On  going  into  the  street 
he  met  the  Frenchman,  of  whom  he 
demanded  his  gun,  but  who  denied 
all  knowledge  of  it.  Other  sol- 
diers were  called,  and  they  threat- 
ened the  man  with  deai^  unless  he 
should  produce  the  weapon,  and  as 
he  could  not  do  this,  he  was  killed 
as  I  have  stated.  On  discovering 
the  facts,  the  German  authorities 
gave  the  widow  fDur  thousand 
franos. 

In  Gorze  I  stopped  at  a  door  at 
which  i  had  been  kindly  received 
on  the  idreadful  night  of  the  battle 
of  Qravelotte.  ft  was  the  resi- 
dence of  » notary,  and  I  had  been 
brought  there  by  the  artist  of  the 
lUueirirte  Zeitung,  who  had,  like 
myself,  been  at  i£e  field  head-quar- 
ters of  the  King  all  the  day.  This 
artkt  had  for  some  days  occupied 
a  room  in  the  house^  and  finding 
xne  preparing  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  edge  of  the  batide-field,  in  de- 
spair of  finding  any  better  place  of 
rest  in  villages  burning  or  filled 
yfiih  wounded  men,  he  offered  me 
a  share  of  his  room,  which  I  gladly 
accepted.  It  was  not  a  night  for 
sleep,  however;  and  through  it  I 
leai^  out  of  the  window  overlook- 
ing the  main  street,  where  the  full 
moon  revealed  a  perpetual  line  of 
wi^^ons  and  ambulances  coming 
in  from  the  battle-field,  from  even- 
ing until  sunrise,  freighted  with 
groaning  men.  The  house  in  which 
we  were  staying  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  village,  and  it  was 
soon  filled  with  wounded  Qermans. 


The  notary  and  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, a  maiden  of  about  eighteen 
years,  were  persons  of  refinement, 
and  though  their  devotedly  French 
hearts  were  terribly  stricken  by  the 
res  alt  of  t&e  tragical  day,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  delicate  care  with 
which  they  sleeplessly  nursed  the 
suffering  men  confided  to  their 
care.  I  now  found  Madame  ill  in 
bed,  her  husband  by  her  side,  the 
daught^?  having  married,  and  gone 
to  reside  in  Nancy.  The  lady  in* 
formed  me  that  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  wounded  men  who  were 
brought  to  their  house  on  the  &tal 
night,  twenty-six  had  remained 
with  them  for  six  months,  when 
the  last  was  removed  either  by 
death  or  recovery.  During  thai 
time  she  and  her  daughter  had  at- 
tefnded  to  them  night  and  day  ;  and 
though  up  to  the  day  of  Gravelotte 
she  had  hardly  known  a  day's  ill- 
ness, she  had  not  known  a  day  of 
health  since,  and  for  nearly  three 
years  had  rarely  been  able  to  leave 
her  bed. 

The  new  frontier  which  Germany 
has  marked  out  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  has 
thrown  the  notary's  residence  on 
Gbrman  territory.  The  French  Gh)- 
vemment  has  still,  however,  retain- 
ed him  as  an  official,  and  he  has  to  go 
daily  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  his 
residence  to  exercise  &is  functions. 
In  making  the  line  of  separation  in 
this  region,  Germany  has  not  con- 
sidered any  physical  features  of 
the  country,  but  appears  to  have 
been  guided  solely  by  a  sentiment 
concerning  the  battle-fields  where 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  de- 
cided. The  new  line  includes  with 
precision  the  battle-field  of  August 
1 6,  on  which  was  fought  what  was 
for  a  time  called  the  ^ttle  of  Mars- 
le-Tour,  but  is  now  more  accurately 
known  as  the  battle  of  Vionville. 
Germany  is  now  bounded  on  its 
extremest  western  limit  by  the  small 
village  of  Vionville,  where  several 
large  monuments  stand  on  the  line 
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to  indicate  the  historic  barriers 
enduring  as  river  or  mountain 
range.  From  Gorze  to  Vionville, 
indeed,  the  frontier  is  traceable 
only  by  the  increasing  number  of 
crosses  bearing  German  names  on 
them,  which  mark  where  many  a 
brave  soldier  was  laid  to  his  long 
rest,  and  by  the  more  imposing 
monuments  which  stand  out  against 
the  horizon  in  every  direction  in 
honour  of  the  large  number  of 
officers  who  fell  on  ttiat  day  of  dis- 
asters. On  one  spot  rises  a  shafb 
in  honour  of  a  hundred  officers  and 
many  more  of  the  rank  and  file 
who  perished  near  it  on  the  i6th, 
bearing  the  inscription :  *  They  were 
true  unto  death.  May  the  earth 
rest  light  on  them  all.'  In  honour 
of  the  gallant  East  Friesland  In- 
fantry, Regiment  78,  which  was 
completely  cut  to  pieces  in  the  battle 
of  Vionville,  is  an  inscription,  which 
will  read  better  in  the  original : 

Wie  wenn  im  Stiinn,der  Mann  am  Bord, 
Die  Woge  Sturm  erwartet, 
So  stand  im  Sturm  der  Schlacht,^ 
Treu  seiner  Fflicht,  Ostfriesland  s  Sohn, 
Und  so  empfing  um  diesen  Ehrenplatz 
Das  jtmge  Kegiment,  die  Feuertaufe. 

Over  a  thousand  soldiers  are  men- 
tioned on  the  pediment  of  this 
monument.  The  monuments  are 
generally  neat  obelisks  of  grey 
stone,  rising^  from  plain  square 
pediments.  That  which  is  built  on 
the  spot  where  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  his  staff  stood  during  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th,  witnessing  the 
struggle  at  Gravelotte,  is  marked 
by  a  monument  differing  from  the 
rest.  It  is  built  of  rougn  blocks  of 
stone,  piled  up  with  studied  irregu- 
larity in  pyramidal  shape,  giving 
the  impression  at  a  little  distance 
of  a  huge  cairn.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  iron  railing,  on  which  are  in- 
scribed vast  numbers  of  names,  over 
some  of  which  wreaths  of  leaves 
have  been  hung.  On  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  is  a  large  brass  eagle, 
with  its  eyes  glaring  out  towards 
Metz,  the  outspread  wings  of  which 


must  measure  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Thid 
monument  is  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  being  on  the  most  lofty  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  a  landmaik 
that  may  be  seen  for  several  miles 
in  every  direction. 

The  battle  of  Vionville,  Augnst 
16,  is  that  whose  history  ^  has 
been  more  inadequately  written 
than  any  which  occurred  during  the 
war.  Even  the  DaUy  News^  which 
seemed  to  have  an  eye  on  every 
movement  which  occurred  in  France 
in  those  days,  contained  no  fnD 
description  of  this  tremendous 
struggle;  and  though  there  have 
no  doubt  been  German  histories 
of  the  war  which  I  have  not  se^i, 
the  few  accounts  of  this  battle 
in  that  language  which  I  have 
seen  exhibit  a  perhaps  not  nnnatu- 
ral  tendency  to  hasten  over  it  as  a 
mere  preface  to  the  grand  triumph. 
Yet  these  crosses  by  which  the 
downs  are  almost  whitened  and  ^e 
many  monuments  silently  tell  the 
terrible  stoiy  of  the  day  when  fifteen 
thousand  Grerman  soldiers  bit  the 
dust,  and  even  these  recorders  are, 
to  my  own  mind,  but  poor  witnesses 
beside  my  own  memory  of  how 
that  field  was  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  dying  on  the  day  after  the  eon^ 
flict.  In  one  spot  alone,  and  in  a 
space  not  twenty  yards  square,  I 
counted  more  than  thirty  d^d  meD. 
— French  and  Prussians  in  about 
equal  numbers,  fallen  hand  to  hand 
in  the  struggle  for  a  battery— -and 
six  dead  horses.  And  for  miles  no 
step  could  be  taken  that  did  not 
bring  its  horror.  The  faces  of  the 
dead  men  were  often  peacefril  in 
death,  but  those  of  the  horses  ex- 
pressed agonies  terrible  to  behold — 
expressions  so  humanHke  that  they 
continued  to  haunt  me.  On  going 
over  the  battle-field  again  this 
year,  I  remembered  these  poor 
beasts  fallen  amid  the  cruel  strife 
they  could  not  understand,  and  felt 
a  certain  satisfiM^tion  in  observing 
the  mounds  beneath  which  hundreds 
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of  ibem  bad  been  baried,  albeit  tbe 
motives  for  tbis  sbow  of  respect  bad 
been  purely  sanitary. 

As  one  contemplateR  now  at 
leisure  tbe  relative  positions  of  tbe 
forces  wbiob  met  on  tbe  field  be- 
tween Vionville  and  Gorze  on 
August  1 6,  it  seems  utterly  unac- 
countable bow  things  should  have 
taken  tbe  course  they  did.  Nothing 
would  seem  to  be  more  certain  than 
tbat  tbe  French  could  have  retreated 
in  tbe  direction  of  Verdun  and 
Paris,  if  tbey  bad  to  retreat,  instead 
of  in  tbe  contrary  direction  towards 
Mets.  TbouKb  tbe  Frencb  claimed 
a  greater  victoiy  at  Courcelles, 
eastward  from  Metz,  on  tbe  i4tb, 
tban  tbey  bad  really  won,  yet  it  is 
certain  tbat  tbe  Germans  bad  re- 
ceived there  a  severe  blow.  Tbis 
tbe  Frencb  generals  must  bave 
known,  and  they  ought  to  bave 
known  bow  comparatively  small  was 
tbe  force  wbicb  attacked  the  full 
streng^  of  their  army  on  its  first 
march  towards  Verdun.  The  assault 
begun  by  the  3rd  Prussian  Corps  was 
no  doubt  ferocious,  and  it  had  to  be 
borne  by  tbe  troops  (Frossard's) 
wbicb  had  su£fered  so  mucb  at  the 
storming  of  Spicheren.  It  must 
bave  been  that  these  troops  bad  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  mad  panic 
of  tbat  day,  and  that  tbey  now 
multiplied  in  imagination  tbe  forces 
wbicb  were  coming  up  from  behind 
tbe  long  tbick  screen  of  woods 
wbicb  concealed  the  meagreness  of 
tbe  Grerman  vanguard.  At  any 
rate,  witb  numbers  vastly  on  their 
side,  and  witb  a  position  command- 
ing completely  tbe  narrow  pass 
tbrougb  which  tbe  Germans  bad  to 
defile  and  ascend,  it  remains  the  in- 
comprehensible fact  that  tbe  fol- 
lowing morning  found  the  Frencb 
several  miles  back  in  the  direction 
of  Metz,  and  the  Germans  boldine 
tbe  great  road  to  Paris,  wbicb  baa 
been  tbe  immediate  object  of  tbe 
contest. 

I  paused  for  a  little  at  the  dingy 
little  village  of  Flavigny;   dingy, 
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and  witb  only  a  half-dozen  bouses 
in  it;  but  it  had  been  conse- 
crated  by  one  of  those  little  deeds 
of  kindness  wbicb,  wben  found 
blooming  amid  tbe  desolations  of 
war,  bave  a  rare  lustre  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Two  girls,  whose  homes 
bad  been  burnt  over  their  heads, 
and  whose  friends  bad  all  fled,  bad 
there  been  seen  scraping  up,  mingled 
witb  dust,  bandfuls  of  rice  wbicb 
bad  fallen  from  the  sutlers'  carts  ; 
silently  weeping  as  they  gleaned, 
tbey  were  seen  by  a  small  party  of 
Bavarian  soldiers  wbo  were  passing 
by.  Tbe  men  emptied  their  haver- 
sacks— all  their  morning  rations — 
into  the  girls'  aprons,  and  hastened 
on.  How  many  good-hearted  fel- 
lows, wbo  would  bave  willingly 
shared  witb  eacb  other  their  last 
loaf  instead  of  shooting  eacb  other, 
sleep  beneatb  these  sods  ! 

Now  and  then  I  saw,  wandering 
about  those  parts  of  tbe  field  wbicb 
were  clear  of  grain,  women  in 
black,  wbose  object  could  not  be 
doubtful.  In  Metz,  I  was  told  tbat 
there  have  come  to  reside  a  consi- 
derable number  of  German  widows 
and  fjEunilies,  in  order  that  tbey  may 
be  near  the  resting-place  of  tbeir 
beloved,  and  that,  week  after  week, 
tbey  may  be  seen  wandering  about 
tbe  battle-fields,  with  the  bope  that 
by  some  chance  they  may  discover 
the  i^pot  where  the  lost  one  lies,  or 
some  little  relic  of  him .  One,  indeed, 
I  met,  a  widow  who  bad  come  from 
Bavaria  to  live  near  the  field  on 
wbicb  her  busband  had  found  an 
undiscoverable  grave.  Tbis  widow, 
after  some  conversation,  invited  me 
to  come  to  her  bumble  bome  and 
examine  some  manuscripts  and 
drawings  wbicb  ber  late  husband 
bad  left;  for  as  an  artist  be  bad 
made  a  large  number  of  designs  for 
the  German  illustrated  papers,  and 
as  an  autbor  bad  printed  many  ar- 
ticles, and  left  some  extended  works 
in  MS.  wbicb  sbe  believed  to  be 
important.  I  spent  an  evening 
examining  tbese  works,   and  was 
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astonished  at  the  ability  displayed  in 
them.  Their  author  seemed  to  have 
been  of  an  antiquarian  turn.  The 
pictures  were  chiefly  sketches  of  old 
church  windows  and  monuments, 
and  copies  of  innimierable  ancient 
specimens  of  German  heraldry.  The 
manuscripts  were  very  extensive, 
and  I  could  only  examine  a  small 
portion  of  them,  but  those  which  I 
did  look  into  were  notes  and  inves- 
tigations relating  to  old  German 
superstitions,  rhymes,  and  customs, 
written  in  the  true  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical enquiry,  and  such  as  I  am 
quite  sure  might,  if  properly  sifted, 
be  of  considerable  value.  Hans 
Weineger  was  the  name  of  this 
artist  and  author  for  whom  the  year 
1870  held  nothing  better  than  an 
unknown  grave  in  a  foreign  land. 

At  Rezonville  the  driver  stopped 
his  horses  at  a  certain  spot,  and 
pointing  to  a  house  said,  *  There 
is  the  house  in  which  the  King 
slept  on  the  night  of  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte.'  I  remarked  that  it  was 
said  he  had  only  a  piece  of  black 
bread  for  his  supper  and  an  ambu- 
lance for  his  bed,  and  I  imagine 
Bazaine  fared  better  on  the  same 
night.  '  Ah,  yes,'  replied  the  driver 
— quite  a  philosopher  in  his  way — 
'Ah,  yes,  and  the  King  is  now 
master  of  Metz.' 

On  entering  the  village  of  Grave- 
lotte,  we  stopped  at  the  one  inn 
which  the  place  affords — the '  Cheval 
d'Or.'  It  is  a  miserable  little  inn, 
and  Gravelotte  is  about  as  insigni- 
ficant a  place  as  ever  gave  name  to 
a  great  event.  At  the  door  of  the 
inn  were  old  women  and  one  or  two 
children  selling  fragments  of  bomb- 
shells, chasBep6t  Imlls,  spikes  and 
brass  eagles  &om  German  helmets, 
and  other  relics.  This  village  pre- 
sented one  >  aspect  which  distin- 
guished it  &om  others  that  I  had 
passed  through,  namely,  the  large 
number  of  children  playing  in  its 
streets.  At  Gorze  and  other  vil- 
lages, when  they  were  made  Ger- 
man, nearly  all  the  famihes  which 


had  children  emigrated  into  ¥rencb 
territory,  it  having  been  generally 
determined  after  much  consultaticm 
that  patriotism  demanded  that  the 
children  of  French  parents  shoaLl 
be  brought  up  French.  Some  of 
these  villages,  therefore — notably 
Gorze — ^are  as  childless  as  Hamelin 
town  after  the  Pied  Hper  had  taken 
his  famous  revenge  at  not  being 
paid  for  removing  its  rats  by  car- 
rying off  its  children.  But  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  danger  of  the 
population  of  Gravelotte,- small  as 
it  is,  dying  out. 

An  aged  woman  at  the  '  Cheval 
d'Or '  pointed  out  a  house  just  oppo- 
site as  that  in  which  Napoleon  III. 
had  passed  the  night  of  the  15  th  of 
August — that  day  which  had  for  so 
many  years  been  his  fete  day,  but 
now  witnessed  no  flag  raised  in  his 
honour  from  one  end  of  France  to 
the  other.  '  The  Prince  Imperial,' 
said  the  old  woman,  '  slept  in  a  dif- 
ferent house  on  this  side  of  the 
street.  I  watched  the  Emperor 
as  he  came  out  in  the  morning 
to  start  on  the  Verdun  road.  He 
looked  worn  and  sick — ^he  looked 
dreadful.  He  walked  about  and 
around,  and  couldn't  keep  still 
while  the  horses  were  being  hitched 
to  the  carriage,  the  Prince  standing 
by,  looking  at  him  with  a  very  sad 
face.  All  the  party  were  pale  and 
trembling,  and  after  seeing  them  I 
made  sure  that  it  was  all  over  with 
us.'  The  old  woman  said  that  when 
the  battle  began  to  rage  about  them 
no  one  expected  to  be  alive  the  next 
hour,  and  most  of  the  villagers  fled 
to  the  woods.  Over  in  the  vicinity 
of  Malmaison  I  observed  a  large 
new  factory  standing  on  the  spot 
where  I  well  remembered  seeing  a 
huge  house  burning,  sending  up  a 
high  column  of  jet  black  smoke,  which 
contrasted  curiously  with  the  snow- 
white  smoke  of  battle.  I  little 
knew  then  that  the  picturesque  co- 
lumn would  remain  in  the  memory 
of  all  who  saw  it  as  the  most  fearful 
monument  of  that  ^ay ;  for  it  was 
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in  that  factory  that  the  French  had 
placed  over  two  hundred  wounded 
men,  but  haying  failed  to  raise  the 
Geneva  flag  over  it,  it  was  not  re- 
spected by  the  German  artillery, 
and  soon  caught  fire.  The  wounded 
Frenchmen  all  perished  in  the 
flames. 

I  walked  over  to  the  Httle  church. 
Beside  and  around  its  tower  the  bat- 
tle had  raged  with  the  utmost  fury. 
Its  little  graveyard  faces  the  street, 
separated^  from  it  by  a  stone  wall, 
which  the  French  had  perforated 
for  their  guns  and  used  as  a  fortress. 
Indeed  the  western  side  of  nearly 
every  house  in  all  the  villages  of 
this  region  was  similarly  perforated, 
the  marks  of  the  holes  remaining. 
Behind  the  graveyard  of  the  Grave- 
lotte  church  is  another  wall,  and, 
after  a  garden,  a  third  one.  The 
French  had  defended  each  of  these 
walls  with  great  resolution ;  and 
when  I  visited  the  spot  on  the  day 
after  the  straggle,  the  graveyard 
and  the  garden  behind  it  were 
literally  filled  with  dead  men.  The 
church  was  filled  with  the  wounded, 
whose  shrieks  and  groans  made  the 
place  too  dreadful  for  one  to  linger 
near  it.  But  now  the  graveyard  was 
green  and  peacefal  as  ever,  and  in 
the  church  a  few  aged  people  were 
gathered  about  a  priest  who  was 
going  through  his  service,  and  the 
past  of  three  years  before  appeared 
only  as  a  fnghtftd  dream  from 
which  one  has  been  relieved. 

If  the  failure  of  the  French  to 
hold  what  it  would  really  seem  they 
had  gained  on  the  i6th — the  road 
at  Vionville — seems  unaccountable, 
their  inability  to  hold  the  vast 
heights  between  Gravelotte  and  the 
Metz  forts — St.  Quentin,  St.  Julien, 
and  Plappeville^appears  even  more 
unaccountable.  Their  retreat,  as  one 
now  surveys  the  situation,  seems 
simply  astounding.  Just  beyond 
Gravelotte,  hardly  more  than  a 
hundred  yards,  the  land  sinks  into 
a  precipitous  valley,  which  extends 
for  a  mile  or  two.     The  other  side 


of  4;his  valley,  which  was  held  by 
the  French,  is  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  side  close  to 
Gravelotte.  The  Germans  had  to 
descend  into  this  valley  and  then 
climb  the  opposite  side,  more  than 
two  hundred  feet,  and  take  the 
French  position  in  the  hjce  of  a 
ftirious  fire  from  the  mitrailleuse, 
and  from  the  hundreds  of  gravel 
pits  in  which  the  French  had  hid 
themselves.  These  heights  were 
held  by  the  men  of  Frossard,  Mon- 
taudan,  Nagel  and  Verge,  but  they 
only  succeeded  in  making*  their 
enemy  pay  a  heavy  price  for  his 
success  in  scaling  and  occupying 
them. 

Across  one  end  of  this  valley,  the 
great  macadamised  Verdun  road, 
lined  with  trees,  the  possession  of 
which  was  being  so  hotly  contested, 
runs  by  a  deep  pass,  the  banks  on 
each  side  being  forty  feet  high. 
Along  this  cutting  it  was  that  during 
the  battle  the  Westphalian  Uhlans 
made  a  desperate  dashing  charge, 
intended  probably  to  divert  and 
bring  upon  themselves  some  of  the 
terrible  fire  which  the  French  were 
directing  against  the  hosts  that 
were  filtering  through  Gravelotte. 
Nearly  aU  of  these  gallant  Uhlans 
perished.  Next  day  the  road  was 
lined  with  their  dead  bodies  and 
those  of  their  horses,  though  many 
of  them  had  been  borne  away  to 
burial  on  the  hill  &om  which  death 
had  flamed  down  upon  them. 

Upon  that  hill  I  now  again  stood 
recalling  that  beautiful  day  at  whose 
dawn  I  had  stood  beside  the  vast  pit 
in  which  hundreds  of  brave  men 
(French  and  Germans  side  by  side) 
were  being  covered,  while  a  choir 
chanted  over  them  the  funeral 
hynms  of  the  Fatherland.  And 
while  this  went  on,  Moltke,  and 
Bismarck,  and  other  generals  were 
standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
gazing  through  their  field-glasses 
over  upon  the  angry  walls  of  Metz, 
,  and  upon  Fort  St.  Qaentin,  whose 
height  was  alive  with  the  legions 
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destiiied  never  to  issae  therefrom 
except  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Here,  then,  and  on  August  i8, 
1870,  the  issue  of  the  great  war 
between  France  and  Gtermany  was 
decided.  All  that  came  afterwards 
was  the  inevitahle  consequence  of 
this  battle.  By  it  the  great  army 
of  France  had  its  back  hopelessly 
broken,  so  that  it  could  never  again 
stir  as  an  army,  and  the  parts  could 
never  be  knit  together  again.  Un- 
doubtedly, after  this  Bazaine  could 
have  made  the  final  and  complete 
victory  of  the  Germans  much  more 
costly  than  it  proved  to  be,  had  he 
held  out  a  week  or  two  longer  at 
Metz.  He  certainly  could  not  have 
broken  through  the  terrible  coil 
that  was  around  him ;  but  he  might, 
by  suffering  on,  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  preserve  that  coil  in  its  full 
vigour  through  a  period  that  was 
trying  the  army  before  Paris  to  the 
utmost,  and  when  the  Germans 
needed  more  men  there.  The  sur- 
render of  Metz  enabled  them  to 
bring  upon  the  beleaguered  capital 
the  one  blow  under  which  it  had 
to  succumb,  and  the  curtain  fell  on 
the  strangest,  wildest  drama  of 
modem  history. 

I  found  a  deep  pleasure  in  stand- 
ing on  this  heiffht  and  gazing  upon 
the  great  battle-plains,  and  upon 
the  woods  from  which  I  had  seen 
issuing  the  interminable  hosts  of 
Germany.  The  woods  were  green 
and  beautiful;  the  battle-fields  were 
golden  with  ripe  com,  and  the 
peacefal  reapers  were  alone  to  be 
seen  there  where  the  dreadfal 
scythe  of  death  had  mowed  down 
men  like  grass.  The  fields  exhibit 
no  red  spots  but  the  poppies,  and 
in  the  distance  even  the  groups  of 
white  crosses  are  like  parterres  of 
flowers.    In  the  foreground  were 


the  cheerful  gardens  with  tbeir 
burning  bushes — roses  and  fucbsias 
so  large  and  deep-hued  that  it  may 
have  been  such  that  caused  Nizami 
to  say,  *  Every  flower  in  the  garden 
of  the  earth  is  the  heart's-blood  of 
a  man.'  Sweet  Nature  has  made 
haste  to  hide  her  scars  witk  grass 
and  grain,  as  if  she  would  persuade 
her  human  children  to  forget  tbeirs. 
The  only  thing  that  I  missed  from 
the  cheerful  scene  which  I  remem- 
bered then  just  before  the  battle  bad 
raged  over  it,  was  the  songs  of 
the  birds.  I  well  recall  tbat  in 
the  clear  morning  the  woods  and 
meadows  had  been  vocal  witb  their 
songs,  and  how  even  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  roar  of  artillery  and 
the  hurtling  shot  the  air  had  been 
filled  with  their  gentle  music.  It 
may  have  been  partly  a  fancy,  but 
now  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  woods 
and  meadows  were  strangely  silent, 
and  that  the  birds  had  followed  the 
merry  voices  of  children  to  other 
regions.  In  driving  back  through 
the  village  of  Rozerieulles,  I  ob- 
served on  certain  large  houses  many 
boughs  and  bushes,  and  was  told 
that  this  village  had  been  famous 
in  times  past  for  the  large  flocks  of 
pigeons  which  had  roosted  there, 
constituting  the  special  merchan- 
dise of  the  place.  But  since  the 
war  had  desolated  the  neighbour- 
hood^ comparatively  few  of  these 
birds  had  returned  there,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  hung  out  thus 
upon  their  walls  certain  boughs  to 
lure  them  back  again.  I  could 
only  hope  in  passing  on  that  among 
the  boughs  the  olive  may  appear 
more  plentifully,  and  that  with  the 
others  the  doves  of  peace  may 
return,  and  the  song  of  the  turtle 
be  once  more  heard  in  this  sorely 
stricken  land. 
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THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 
I.— WHAT  IT  IS. 


TTTHAT  is  the  nature  of  the 
\Y  Government  of  India?  Is 
it  a  constitnbional  monarchy,  or  a 
despotism  pure  and  simple  "t  Is  it 
a  bureaucracy  ? 

Does  English  law  prevail  in 
India?  If  so,  is  it  the  Efiglish 
common  law  or  the  equity  sys- 
tem that  is  administered?  Are 
there  any  laws  specially  enacted  for 
India?  Who  enacts  them  ?  What 
is  the  Civil  Service  ?  What  are  the 
duties  of  the  Indian  magistrates 
and  revenue  collectors  ?  Who  are 
the  j^efets  and  proconsuls  of  India 
that  the  Times  newspaper  descants 
on,  and  how  came  these  un-English 
designations  to  apply  to  our  Indian 
oflScers?  Are  the  masses  of  the 
people  well  fed  and  generally  in 
easy  circumstances  ?  If  so,  whence 
the  destructiveness  of  the  ever- 
recurring  famines  ?  Are  the  Indian 
police  a  well-disciplined  and  efficient 
body  of  men  ?  What  is  the  secret 
of  these  torture  cases  that  are  heard 
of  from  time  to  time,  and  horrify 
the  English  public  ?  What  are  the 
numbers  approximately  of  English- 
men in  India?  Are  the  people 
satisfied  with  our  rule?  are  they 
patriotic  ?  What  are  the  means  of 
gauging  popular  opinion  in  India  ? 
We  hear  much  of  the  *  mild  Hin- 
doos.' Are  they  generally  mild? 
How,  then,  occurred  the  revolting 
horrors  of  Cawnpoor  and  the  mas- 
sacres of  English  elsewhere  ?  What 
effect  have  Christian  missions  had 
on  India?  What  is  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Government  to- 
wards Christianity  and  its  pro- 
fessors and  teachers?  Is  the  old 
undisguised  hostility  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  Christian  missions 
(as  to  all  innovations)  still  apparent 
in  official  circles  ? 

What  is  the  general  verdict  of 
competent  persons  as  to  the  ex- 


pediency of  largely  employing  the 
natives  of  India  in  the  judicicd  and 
executive  departments  of  Govern- 
ment ?  Are  there  any  obvious 
limits  to  the  propriety  of  such  a 
measure  ?  Are  Wahabee  conspira- 
cies real  dangers  to  our  empire? 
Is  Russian  invasion  probable — ^pos- 
sible ? 

We  fear  that  there  are  few,  in- 
deed, even  among  well-educated 
Englishmen,  who  could  reply  with 
knowledge  to  even  such  compara- 
tively simple  questions  as  the  above. 
And  yet  we  assume  to  govern  the 
many  peoples  and  nations  that  we 
call  India.  Our  honoured  Queen's 
name  is  known  and  reverenced  by 
them  all.  Her  image  and  super- 
scription are  upon  the  coin  they 
use,  and  to  her  Majesty  in  Council 
come  in  the  last  resort  appeals 
from  all  the  denizens  of  those  vast 
regions.  Finally,  our  Parliament 
is  the  ultimate  and  iiresponsible 
fountain  of  all  authority  exercised 
in  our  territory  from  the  Himalayas 
to  Cape  Comorin. 

Little  as  we  may  estimate  the 
dignity  of  the  relations  which  we 
have  assxmied  towards  the  natives 
of  India,  these  relations  exist  as  a 
solemn  fact,  and  one  to  which 
they  on  their  part  respond  by 
humble  confidence  in  our  justice 
and  in  our  wisdom.  Nothmg,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  so  quickly 
sap  the  foundations  of  our  power 
as  the,  to  them,  incredible  revela- 
tion that  their  humble  allegiance 
was  hardly  known  of  in  England, 
and  still  less  prized. 

The  writer  was  once  in  camp  in 
a  district  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  overheard  two 
countrymen  disputing  bitterly  on  a 
matter  they  were  then  litigating. 
The  argument  waxed  hot  and  fu- 
rious, and  was  at  lengtl^  79Pff^  W 
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by  the  one  party  informing  the 
other  that  he  would  carry  the 
matter  in  appeal  to  the  highest 
Court  possible.  'Nay,'  said  he 
(much  to  the  writer's  amused  sur- 
prise)— '  ham  London  tak  larenge  ' 
— '  m  appeal  it  to  London ! ' 

At  that  time  the  writer  himself 
knew  little  enough  of  the  nature  of 
the  Appellate  Court  in  London; 
but  these  two  semi-clothed  Indian 
agriculturists,  a  thousand  miles 
in  the  interior  of  our  Indian  do- 
minions, knew  well  enough  that 
they  could  finally  claim  the  hearing 
of  her  Majesty  in  Privy  Council 
assembled. 

We  commonly  pride  ourselves  on 
our  national  aptitude  as  colonists, 
and  comparisons  are  often  made 
between  our  colonial  successes  and 
the  me^re  results  achieved  by 
other  nations,  especially  by  the 
French.  Yet  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  latter  are  far  more  amply 
endowed  than  ourselves  with  that 
sympathetic  feculty  which  enables 
one  to  understand  and  allow  for 
feelings,  prejudices,  beliefs,  dif- 
ferent from  or  even  opposed  to 
those  of  his  own  time  or  nation. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  are  remark- 
able for  an  almost  irrational  esteem 
and  fondness  for  our  own  habits 
and  opinions,  and  an  unreasoning 
persuasion  of  their  intrinsic  supe- 
riori^  always  and  everywhere. 
The  Englishman  in  tight  cloth  coat 
and  trousers  and  tall  black  hat, 
making  a  round  of  calls  at  mid-day 
in  Calcutta;  English  officers  playing 
cricket  in  the  white  glare  of  an  up- 
country  parade-ground,  where  the 
earth  is  almost  too  hard  to  receive 
the  stumps;  English  ladies  waltzing 
in  Paris  silks  on  May  24,  with  the 
thermometer  past  counting — are  all 
instances  ludicrously  characteristic 
of  the  invincible  pertinacity  wdth 
which  we  stick  to  our  own  cus- 
toms. Albert  Smith  used  to  tell 
an  amusing  story  of  an  Englishman 
he  met  at  Rotterdam,  who  was 
Tainly  calling  the  hotel  waiter  *  Jan, 


Jan,'  giving  the  J  sound  to  the  J 
in  Jan.  *  Pitying  my  compatriot's 
difficulty,'  says  he,  *I  stepped  up 
to  him  and  said,  "  If  you  call  Yan^ 
Yan,  my  friend,  I  think  you'll  find 
he  understands  you."  *  *  Why, 
that's  ridiculous,  Mr.  Smith,'  re- 
joins our  tourist.  'The  word  is 
spelt  J'A'N — Jan,  You  might  as 
well  talk  of  the  jolk  of  an  effg. 
What  can  you  expect  of  these  -fel- 
lows if  they  can't  pronounce  their 
own  language ! ' 

The  inability  to  adapt  the  mental 
focus  to  the  range  of  others— of 
foreigners — is  a  defect  which  is  in- 
telligible enough  among  barbarous 
nations.  Intolerance  is  usually  in 
the  same  ratio  as  ignorance,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a 
savage  resents  as  contemptible  any 
unacquaintance  with  the  few  items 
of  knowledge  which  are  familiar  to 
him. 

The  surprising  thing  is  to  find  a 
similar  strength  of  prejudice  and 
inflexibility  of  standard  among  a 
people  so  highly  advanced  in  civiH- 
sation  as  ourselves.  Of  the  fact  we 
find  proofs  enough  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  natives  of  India. 
We  are  among  the  people  of  the 
country,  but  not  of  them — not  iden- 
tified with  them  even  on  the  low 
ground  of  interest.  No  doubt  the 
causes  of  this  fact  are  not  wholly 
due  to  ourselves  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
the  fact  itself  regretable,  from  cer- 
tain points  of  view.  But,  explain  it 
as  we  may,  there  is  the  fact ;  and 
therein  lies  one  main  source  of  our 
difficulty  in  welding  into  civilisation 
the  vast  materials  of  our  Eastern 
empire. 

If  the  Englishman  in  India,  how- 
ever, is  cramped  by  hisprejudicesand 
idiosyncrasies,,  how  much  more  must 
not  this  be  true  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Englishmen  at  home.  All  ood- 
nected  with  India  have  sadly  to 
own  this  truth.  Englishmen  biow 
little  (and  as  a  rule  care  less)  for 
India  and  Indian  topics.  In  this 
matter  Indian  governors  suffer  as 
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mnch  or  more  than  the  meanest  of 
their  subjects.  Men  who  have  ruled 
vast  provinces  for  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation,  come  home  to  find  their 
names  unhonoured,  solely  because 
unknown.  As  servants  of  the 
Crown,  their  whole  time  must  have 
been  devoted  to  the  public ;  and 
the  rules  are  tantamount  to  prohi- 
bitions against  any  efforts  on  their 
part  to  make  a  little  money  for  their 
old  age,  while  the  pensions  on  which 
they  mast  subsist  for  the  rest  of 
their  days,  after  tl^ir  term  of  ser- 
vice is  over,  would  rarely  be  thought 
sufficient  warrant  by  a  linen-draper 
for  his  relinquishing  the  counter. 
In  a  plutocratic  age  like  ours,  to  bo 
poor  and  unknown  is  to  be  despised, 
and  while  it  may  be  a  little  vain  and 
foolish  to  feel  hurt  at  this  cold  in- 
difference of  our  compatriots,  not 
to  feel  so  is  a  simple  impossibility. 

Life  in  India  is  a  very  hard  and 
arduous  thing  for  all  Englishmen, 
but  most  of  all  for  the  members  of 
that  noble  service  which  is — all  un- 
known as  it  is— one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  our  time  and  country. 
A  life  spent  in  earnest  discharge  of 
public  duty,  in  contempt  of  selfish 
advantages  incompatible  with  such 
discharge — a  life  passed  under  con- 
ditions of  physical  trial  spch  as  no 
stay-at-home  Englishman  can  even 
fiikintly  conceive;  under  circum- 
stances of  utter  isolation  from  the 
stir  and  breath  of  civilised  life; 
often  under  the  cruellest  disrup- 
tions of  domestic  ties  ;  always  a  life 
of  expatriation,  with  all  that  that 
word  includes  of  bitter  partings  and 
of  sad  memories — such  a  life  as  this 
deserves  some  recognition  from  the 
English  people. 

We  propose  in  the  following 
pages  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  what  it 
consists  of,  and  what  are  the  func- 
tions it  performs. 

Few  people  nowadays  remem- 
ber clearly  how  recent  is  our  rule  in 
India.  Some  thirty  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present 


century  it  was  still  quite  in  embryo. 
The  various  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities which  had  sprung  up  mush- 
room-like on  the  decaying  ruins  of 
the  empire  of  Delhi  still  existed; 
and  even  in  the  limited  provinces  of 
the  Company,  the  administration 
of  justice  and  police  were  still  in 
native  hands.  Commercial  profits 
were  still  the  main  aim  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  chief  duty  of  their  gover- 
nors was  to  make  punctual  remit- 
tances and  give  good  accounts  of 
investments. 

Thus,  the  avowed  avocation  of  the 
Civil  Service  cadets  of  the  Com* 
pany  was  that  of  writers  or  clerks. 
Oh  entering  into  their  employers' 
service,  they  were  bound  to  sign 
certain  covenants  of  a  singularly  uni- 
lateral nature,  and  which  came  very 
much  to  this — ^that  they  were  to  be 
paid  what  their  masters  deemed 
proper,  but  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  faithful,  diligent,  and  accu- 
rate; were  to  keep  strict  account 
of  all  moneys  that  came  into  their 
hands  in  the  way  of  business,  make 
good  any  deficit  or  balance  that 
might  appear  against  them,  fiEbith- 
fully  to  keep  all  the  secrets  of  their 
employers,  &c.  &c.  These  cove- 
nants— the  badges  of  a  rather  slav- 
ish submission  on  the  part  of  the 
young  clerks,  and  which,  slightly 
modified,  are  still  preserved  under 
the  direct  government  of  the  Queen 
— ^became,  in  course  of  time,  the  dis- 
tinctive decoration,  or  badge  of  ho- 
nour, of  the  direct  appointees  of  the 
all-powerful  Company  Bahadoor,  as 
distinguished  from  the  extra  irregu- 
lars engaged  in  Governmental  em- 
ploy, and  selected  by  the  local  au- 
thorities in  India,  either  from  the 
native  conmiunity  or  from  such 
wandering  ne'er-do-wells  — waifs 
and  strays  of  civilisation  —  as 
chanced  to  be  on  the  spot.  In 
India  the  term  '  civilian '  is  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  the  covenanted 
emphyS,  and  nothing  raises  the  ire 
of  a  genuine  memj^gr  ^o|" 
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covenanted  bodj — the  sang  pur  ei 
azur — so  much  as  to  hear  an  indi- 
Tidnal  of  the  ancovenanted  service 
denominated  a  'civilian.*  In  ^e 
coarse  of  a  verj  few  generations  the 
*  service' — i.e.  the  *  civil  service ' — 
proper  had  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  families  connected  chiefly  with 
the  East  India  Direction,  who  no- 
minated their  relatives  or  intimate 
friends  alooe.  Matrimonial  connec- 
tions had  interlaced  the  original 
stocks,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
npper  Two  Thousand  were  nearly  all 
allied  to  each  other.  To  the  present 
day  it  is  considered  most  unsafe  to 
pronounce  a  disparaging  opinion  of 
any  civilian  in  a  mixed  company, 
so  great  are  the  chances  that  some 
one  present  may  inform  you  that  you 
have  just  been  denouncing  his  first 
cousin!  Very  exclusive  was  this 
little  society ;  very  jealous  of  inter- 
lopers, and  very  loth  to  part  with 
the  privileges  which,  till  1855,  had 
been  the  sole  birthright  of  them  and 
theirs.  Well  does  the  writer  re- 
member the  pathetic  lamentation  of 
an  old  judge  who  held  forth  on  the 
too  probable  consequences  of  the 
then  just  introduced  Competition. 
'  You  see,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
'  suppose  your  daughter  had  come 
x)ut  to  India,  and  you  left  her  with 
iriends  there  when  you  went  home. 
Now,  if  she  married  anybody  in  our 
.service,  well,  at  the  worst,  you  were 
.^ure  it  was  a  gentleman  ;  but  now, 
why,  he  may  be  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry!' 

Military  men  '  in  staff  employ '  do 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
of  Government.  The  broad  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the  'civilians' 
is,  that  the  former  are  only  em- 
ployed in  the  more  recently-acquired 
territories  (known  in  India  as  the 
Non- Regulation  Provinces),  such  as 
the  Punjab,  Oudh,  the  Central 
Provinces,  while  civilians  are  em- 
ployed in  all  parts  of  India. 

Such  '  staff  oflBcers  '  in  charge  of 
districts  collect  the  land  revenue, 
and  discharge  magisterial  and  judi- 


cial functions  analogous  to  those  of 
'the  magistrate  and  collector'  ot 
Begulation  Districts,  i.e.  of  districts 
governed  under  the  regulations  or 
legislative  enactments  passed  in 
India. 

The  pay  of  such  staff  officers  is  a 
consolidated  allowance,  chargeable 
partly  to  the  Military  and  partly  to 
the  Civil  Department. 

It  is  less  liberal  on  the  whole  than 
the  scale  adopted  for  the  payment 
of  the  civilian  proper,  and  the  pro- 
motion is,  we  1^1  i  eve,  slower  than 
in  the  Begulation  Provinces.  Such 
posts  are,  nevertheless,  sought  after 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  with 
good  reason,  for  there  is  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  in  qualifying 
forthe  Staff  Corps;  while  the  civilian, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  obtained  his 
appointment  as  the  meed  of  success 
in  a  most  arduous  examination. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  Staff  Corps  has  exclusive 
possession  of  numerous  lucrative 
posts  of  a  quasi-military  chara<^r, 
in  the  commissariat,  enginemng, 
.  and  account  departments  of  the 
army. 

Military  men,  too,  hold  a  large 
proportion  of  the  valuable  diplo- 
matic posts  at  the  Courts  of  allied 
native  princes. 

Military  men  not  in  the  Staff 
Corps  are,  socially  speaking,  no- 
where— at  least  until  they  have 
reached  the  rank  of  field  officer. 

Few  things  strike  a  young  office 
fresh  frcn  England  with  more  un- 
pleasant novelty  than  the  discovery 
of  this  fact.  A  ball-room  is  usually 
the  allowed  social  champ  de  batatUe 
of  the  you  n^  comet  or  ensign,  where 
for  a  time  he  takes  the  pas  of 
portly  majors  and  colonels,  and 
much  more  of  ordinary  non-com- 
batant individuals.  But  in  India 
he  finds  to  his  chagrin  that  the 
sombre  black  coat  of  the  civilian  in- 
variably eclipses  the  lustreof  scarlet. 
The  fact  dates  from  the  days  when 
the  young  cadet  who  failed  to  pass 
the  not  very  arduous  examination 
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for  a  writership,  might  still  get  a 
commissioa  in  the  artillery  or  en- 
^neers  ;  or,  failing  here,  might  still 
hope  to  get  into  the  cavalry ;  bat 
not  possessing  abilities  even  for  that, 
had  to  be  content  with  a  line  ap- 
pointment. 

(3reat  changes  have  of  late  years 
"been  made  in  the  mode  of  supplying 
recruits  for  the  Indian  services,  but 
the  old  distinctions  to  which  we 
have  above  adverted  remain  as 
sharply  marked  as  ever. 

The  civilian  still  retains  all  the 
most  valuable  posts  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  empire,  and'guards  his 
prerogatives  with  as  much  jealousy 
as  ever,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  with 
more  justice.  The  stafif  officer  in 
civil  employ  comes  next  in  the  race 
for  precedence,  but  ctim  lofigo  in- 
tervallo.  The  military  man  under 
the  field  officer's  status,  makes,  as  of 
old,  a  bad  third.  Lastly,  we  come 
to  the  uncovenanted  service,  and 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  we  must 
declare  them  out  of  the  race — not 
placed  at  all. 

This  latter  body  of  public  servants 
derives  its  name,  as  already  stated, 
^om  the  fact  that  its  members  are 
not  required  to  enter  into  the  formal 
contracts  or  covenants  which  are 
signed  by  the  '  civilians  '  proper. 
It  does  a  great  deal  of  very  import- 
ant and  necessary  work  in  the  lower 
grades*  of  all  departments,  and  also 
in  the  higher  grades  of  one  or  two 
special  ones,  such  as  those  of  en- 
gineering and  education.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  fill  these  ktter  posts 
are  often  English  University  men, 
who  have  found  success  long  in 
coming  at  home,  or  who  for  other 
reasons  have  preferred  to  seek  their 
fortunes  abroad.  Such  men,  if  pos- 
sessed of  good  address,  find  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  the 
best  society  that  India  has  to  offer.  ^ 

But  the  biilk  of  the  uncovenanted 
service  consists  of  natives  and  half- 


castes.  With  natives,  Europeans 
can  hold  little  or  no  social  inter- 
course, properly  so  called,  not  so 
much  from  reserve  on  the  part  of 
the  European  as  from  the  barriers 
to  intimacy  created  by  native  cus- 
toms and  prejudices.  There  are  very 
many  half-caste  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  are  well-educated  and 
amiable  persons,  and  many  such  are 
met  every  day  in  all  the  best  circles 
in  India* 

These  cases  are,  however,  the 
exceptions,  not  the  rule.  As  a  rule, 
the  position  of  the  half-caste  is  a  sin- 
gularly sad  one.  He  is  no  favourite 
with  the  pure  native,  w^hose  lan- 
guage he  speaks  as  his  own,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  hybrid  minced  English 
(ktiown  as  chce-chee),  which  he 
also  employs.  His  intimacy  with 
native  character  and  weakness 
makes  him  too  formidable  to  be 
pleasant.  He  is  *  a  little  more  than 
sih^  and  less  than  kind,'  to  them. 
Mingled  with  their  distrust  of  him 
is  more  than  a  sovpgon  of  contempt. 
He  has  no  status  in  their  own  com- 
munity, and  yet  is  not  a  *  pucka ' 
(thorough)  Eclropean. 

On  his  part  he  repays  the  na- 
tive's contempt  by  an  extra  assump- 
tion of  arrogance.  It  is  common 
to  hear  half-castes  talking  con- 
temptuously  of  a  native  as  a  *  nig- 
ger,' while  the  so-called  *  nigger  ' 
is  many  shades  fEiirer  than  the 
speaker ! 

On  the  other  hand,  intercourse 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  be- 
tween half-castes  and  Europeans  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  difficult.  The  im- 
perfection  of  education,  the  absence 
of  training  in  western  feelings  and 
habits,  make  the  former  too  often 
narrow,  conceited,  and  impudent. 
Stories  illustrative  of  their  ridi- 
culous provincialisms  are  without 
number.  One  half-caste  lady  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  he  must  have 


*  A  recent  despatch  of   the  Duke  of  Argyll  desires  the  Gorernmect  of  India  to 
employ  no  more  Europeans  in  the  uncovenanted  serrice. 
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been  *  a  very  nice  man  ! '  Another 
said  she  snpposed  her  most  gra- 
cious Majesty  '  never  ate  anything 
but  hermetically-sealed  stores* — 
these  being  expensive  luxuries  in 
India! 

Without  further  comment  on  the 
social  relations  existing  between 
civilians  and  the  other  public  ser- 
vants who  assist  in  the  work  of 
Government,  we  may  proceed  to 
assert  what  few  will  deny,  viz.  that 
the  former — ^i.e.  the  civilian  body — 
has  for  many  years  past  shown  it- 
self to  be  well  worthy  of  its  pre- 
eminence. In  spite  of  drawbacks 
inseparable  from  a  system  of  nomi- 
nation which  made  the  oflBcials  of 
an  empire  almost  like  the  members 
of  a  little  family  party,  the  tone  of 
the  service  was  generally  high,  and 
the  public  business  was  transacted 
with  purity  and  honesty. 

Iniquitous  as  is  the  history  of 
too  many  of  our  Indian  conquests — 
infamous  and  rapacious  as  were 
not  a  few  of  the  fir^t  Ens:lish  offi- 
cials— it  may  truly  be  said  that  out 
of  corruption  has  come  forth  in- 
oorruption,  light  out  of  darkness. 

From  1772  to  1857  the  history 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  a 
history  of  unbroken  progress  in  the 
art  of  government,  under  most 
novel  and  difficult  conditions. 
When,  in  1855,  the  constitution  of 
that  service  came  to  be  fundamen- 
tally remodelled,  its  members  might 
have  pointed  with  just  pride  to  the 
results  of  its  last  sixty  years  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Whatever  it  had  left  undone,  it 
had  entirely  wiped  away  the  dis- 
honour that  at  first  attached  to  the 
name  of  Englishman.  Several  ge- 
nerations of  Indian  people  had 
grown  up  under  the  protection  of 
our  just  and  humane  rule.  They 
found  the  English  magistrates  in- 
corruptible, ready  to  listen  to  the 
poorest,  swift  to  punish  crime  even 
of  the  strongest.  It  was  not  won- 
derful, then,  that  the  old  vague 
terror  of  the  Hakim  came  in  time 


to  be  replaced  by  unbounded  re 
verence  and  confidence. 

The  people  might  still  dread  thj 
underlings  of  the  magistrate,  bnl 
as  to  himself  they  had  no  dread 
Only  let  him  get  speech  of  the  Col 
lector  Sahib,  and  each  petitionel 
felt  satisfied  that  his  case  would  di 
well. 

Throughout  the  down-troddei 
masses  had  been  breathed  again  tfai 
reanimating  breath  of  life,  the  re 
turning  belief  and  trust  in  abstrad 
justice.  Astrea  redtix  from  ik 
West  had  brought  back  the  in" 
spiring  conviction  that  each  mai 
has  his  rights  as  well  as  his  dutie, 
and  the  people  felt  that  theb 
western  rulers  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  make  these  doctrines  1 
reality  to  them. 

Some  will  object  that  these  as- 
sertions are  at  war  with  the  fects 
of  the  terrible  mutiny  of  1 85  7,  wbch 
such  persons  look  at  as  a  long  an^ 
strong  effort  of  the  majority  o(  the 
people  to  break  for  ever  our  ab- 
horred yoke,  and  to  set  up  new  na- 
tive kingdoms  in  our  place. 

Such  persons  would  evince  little 
real  knowledge  of  the  faxsta.  Thf 
great  mutiny  was  a  Pnetorian  re- 
volt, and  so  far  from  being  a  prw^ 
that  the  bulk  of  the  communitj 
was  against  us,  is  the  most  conviBC- 
ing  proof  of  the  reverse. 

Had  that  been  the  case,  not  i 
single  European  could  possiblj 
have  escaped  with  life.  One  single 
fact  would  suffice  to  show  this.  ^ 
a  climate  like  that  of  India,  the 
poorest  European  requires  the  ^ 
of  several  natives  merely  to  enable 
him  to  sustain  the  burden  of  daily 
existence.  The  number  of  sutlcTSj 
waggoners,  grooms,  grass-cutters, 
cooks,  tent-pitchers,  &c.,  that  m^ 
accompany  every  body  of  BnglisD 
troops  in  India  is  always,  and  n^ 
cessarily,  several  times  more  nu- 
merous than  that  of  the  ^g^^^ 
men.  Had  hate  of  the  Enropea» 
been  general,  there  would  i»^ 
been  no  necessity  for  the  natives 
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conquer  ns  in  fight.  All  that  they 
had  to  do  would  have  heen  to  with- 
draw from  us  altogether.  Had  the* 
people  simply  fled,  had  the  native 
servants  decamped  en  masse,  the 
villagers  left  their  villages  to  us  to  do 
our  worst  on  them — every  European 
in  the  country  would  have  perished 
in  a  month. 

The  exact  reverse  was  the  ca«5e. 
An  army  of  servants  continually 
kept  with  us,  marched  with  our 
troops,  often  miles  ahead,  often 
miles  in  their  rear,  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  their  lives  conti- 
nually exposed  to  imminent  peril 
on  our  hehalf,  and  yet  the  idea  of 
absconding  never  entered  their 
heads.  An  odd  carter  or  palki- 
bearer  might  take  French  leave 
now  and  then,  but  the  body  of  the 
baggage-train  kept,  on  the  whole, 
as  steadily  to  their  work  as  if  tliey 
bad  been  doing  the  ordinary  duties 
of  peace  time.  Any  night,  in  the 
daiiness,  the  whole  could  have  ab- 
sconded. Pursuit  would  have  been 
simply  impossible;  as  well  try  to 
catch  with  your  hand  the  swift 
flitting  individuals  in  a  shoal  of 
herrings  !  Why  did  these  servants 
stop  with  us  ?  Why  did  the  bulk  of 
the  people  generally  not  seize  the 
opportunity  of  our  hour  of  danger 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  us,  and 
extirpate  us  for  ever  ? 

Simply  because  there  is  no  ge- 
neral desire  for  vengeance  on  us, 
no  general  hatred  of  us,  whatever 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread confidence  in  our  justice,  a 
perfect  certainty  that  we  shall  per- 
form our  promises,  and  bate  neither 
jot  nor  tittle  in  our  payments. 

This  confidence  in  our  integrity 
is  even  more  important  to  us  than 
the  general  credit  of  our  invinci- 
bility in  arms ;  and  this  reliance  in 
our  integrity,  at  once  our  decus  et 
jrrcBddvumy  we  owe  mainly  to  the 
novel  example  set  forth  by  the  old 
Civil  Service ;  the  example,  namely, 
of  a  class  of  functionaries  wielding 


power  practically  unlimited,  and  yet 
steadily  refusing  to  use  such  power 
otherwise  than  with  unspotted  in- 
tegrity. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  make 
the  mutiny  of  our  mercenaries  in 
1857  the  great  danger  to  our  Empire 
that  it  was.  Our  folly  in  recruiting 
from  the  highest  castes,  and  from 
none  others,  and  especially  in  draw- 
ing BO  large  a  part  of  the  army  from 
Oudh  alone,  gave  unusual  cohesion 
to  the  mutinous  elements  in  the 
army.  But  these  are  subsidiary 
points.  That  we  annexed  Oudh 
doubtless  displeased  the  Oudh 
soldiery.  The  greased  cartridges 
very  probably  were  the  spark  that 
fired  the  train.  That  the  great 
Oudh  Talookdars  were  enraged  at 
our  Government  deciding  on  making 
settlements  of  the  land  revenue 
with  the  village  pix>prietors  instead 
of  with  themselves  is  certain.  All 
these  minor  fects  in  no  way  touch 
the  grand  fact  of  all — viz.  that  a 
large  standing  army  is  an  absolute 
essential  for  the  stability  of  any 
Government  in  India,  and  most  of 
all  of  a  Government  by  an  alien 
race  introducing  justice  and  order 
among  tribes  and  peoples  that  had 
known  neither  for  centuries;  and 
that  this  army,  by  our  mismanage- 
ment and  fedse  economy,  became 
pampered  and  demoralised.  No 
doubt,  when  our  rule  was  temporarily 
suspended,  all  the  predatory  classes 
of  the  country  ran  riot.  Doubtless, 
too,  in  many  places  those  who  had 
suffered  rightly  or  wrongly  by  the 
acts  of  our  Government  attempted 
to  regain  what  they  had  lost.  It 
would  have  been  miraculous  if  they 
had  not  done  so.  But  to  say  that 
these  incidents  of  anarchy  were  the 
causes  of  the  calamity  itself  is  to 
confound  the  ;post  hoc  with  the 
propter  hoc. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  after  we 
had  with  our  Sepoys  conquered  the 
best  native  soldiery  in  India — the 
Sikhs — the  Sepoy  army  lost  its  head. 
Like  the  eastern  monarch  of  old, 
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looking  down  at  the  vast  empire 
beneath  it,  it  asked  in  its  madness, 
'Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  ■ 
have  built?'  It  believed  itself 
invincible,  and,  fatally  for  us,  we 
flattered  its  delusion.  To  have  kept 
np  a  proper  proportion  of  English 
troops  would  have  cost  much,  thoogh 
not  so  much  after  all  as  the  mutiny 
cost  ns.  Fatally  for  it,  the  Sepoy 
army  had  temporarily  forgotten  the 
source  whence  its  invincibility  arose. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  not 
equally  oblivious.  At  the  very  worst 
period,  few  natives  implicated  omit- 
ted to  provide  themselves  with  some 
way  of  re  treat.  They  said,  *Shaiad' 
— 'Perhaps  *  the  English  will  return. 
Anyone  who  assisted  a  European 
in  those  days  begged  a  scrap  of 
paper,  with  a  few  English  words  on 
it,  by  way  of  certificate  that  the 
Englishman  had  received  succour  in 
that  place.  When  the  mutiny  was 
waning,  such  fear  of  English  invinci- 
bility I'ell  on  the  country  that  it  was 
common  for  a  party  of  two  or  three 
Englishmen  to  enter  a  village  and 
find  doors  standing  open,  the  hand 
corn-mills  standing  with  the  com 
half  ground,  the  spinning-wheels 
with  the  thread  half  wound,  the 
place  utterly  deserted — men ,  women, 
and  children  all  having  fled  into  the 
tall  crops  for  protection.  Of  such 
scenes  the  writer  has  often  been  an 
eye-witness. 

But  when  the  '  White  Terror  *  of 
the  first  few  months  of  victory  had 
passed,  the  old  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  integrity  of  their  rulers 
returned.  The  amnesty  was  pro- 
claimed, and  even  criminals  deeply 
dyed  in  rebellion  and  riot  did  not 
hesitate  to  believe  fully  in  the  good 
faith  with  which  its'  promises  would 
be  kept.  The  advantage  hereby 
accruing  to  us  is  simply  incalculable. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  owe  India 
to  the  prestige  of  our  buU-dog 
courage. 

No  doubt  that  was,  alid  is,  a  sine 
qua  non.  But  it  is  not  nearly 
enough  by  itself.     Many  races  of 


the  East  are  not  at  all  wanting  in 
bravery.  What  they  lack  is  good 
faith,  and  the  trust  which  it  begets. 
Mutual  trust  comjpensates  for  lack 
of  strength,  for  it  binds  into  one 
individuals  separately  weak,  so  that 
each  partakes  of  the  strength  of  the 
whole. 

This  prestige,  we  repeat,  we 
owed  mainly  to  the  integrity  and 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  by  the 
actual  governors  of  the  country,  the 
members  of  the  old  Civil  Service. 
True  it  is  there  were  exceptions 
here  and  there — men  who  hsd 
scarce  done  a  day's  honest  work  in 
many  years  of  service.  Such  men 
are  to  be  found  under  all  systems, 
and  such  men  there  were  in  tlie 
days  of  the  old  Company.  It  is 
also  true  that  such  men  would  hare 
been  very  speedily  dismissed  und^ 
any  other  system  of  government; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  verj 
lenient  view  was  taken  of  their 
shortcomings  by  indulgent  (and 
interested)  relatives  in  the  direc- 
torate. One  way  or  other,  these 
'  hard  bargains,'  as  they  were  called, 
generally  managed  to  dawdle  on  to 
a  pension.  Such  cases,  however, 
were  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule; 
and  while  there  have  been  few 
instances  of  brilliant  genius  in  the 
Civil  Service,  there  has  been,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  general  devotson 
to  duty  and  a  respectable  (if  mo- 
derate) average  of  intellectual 
ability. 

The  Competition  System  intro- 
duced into  India  in  1856  has  been 
in  many  respects  highly  beneficial 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  The 
severity  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tions ought  to  ensure  a  far  higher 
standard  of  general  abOity  than 
einsted  among  nominees  of  the  old 
Company.  It  is  simply  untrue  to 
deny,  as  some  injudicious  favourers 
of  the  old  system  still  do,  that  this 
is  an  immense  advantage.  In  a 
semi-civiUsed  country  like  India^ 
governed  by  a  small  body  of  men 
of  a  civilised  race,  where  popular 
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reprdsentation  is  unknown,  all 
depends  on  tbe  initiative  of  the 
governors,  and  the  eflSciency  of  every 
member  of  that  body  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance. This  tmth  will  be  clearly  il- 
lustrated when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  duties  devolving  on  the  Indian 
Civil  Service. 

The  fundamental  objections  to 
competitive  examinations  as  a  sys- 
tem resolve  themselves  into  two 
— the  one  rather  of  a  sentimental, 
'  the  other  of  an  apparently  practical 
character.  The  first  is  that  many 
successful  candidates  spring  from 
the  lower  strata  of  our  English 
middle  classes — are  tradesmen's 
sons,  and  therefore  not  *  generosi 
ex  nativiiaie  ' — gentlemen  by  birth 
and  breeding.  The  natives  of  India 
are  confessedly  keen  critics  of 
manners,  whatever  they  may  be  of 
morals ;  they  have,  it  is  said,  a 
more  than  Norman  reverence  for 
blue  blood,  and  a  proportionate  con- 
tempt for  plebeian  upstarts.  In 
an  empire  like  ours  in  India,  which 
rests  so  largely  on  prestige,  it 
might  well  be  thought  dangerous 
to  permit  any  general  depreciation 
of  the  persons  of  the  governors  to 
take  the  place  of  uiat  habitual 
reverence  which  an  oriental  so 
willingly  yields  to  his  acknowledged 
superiors.  Another  army,  it  is 
alleged,  would  not  compensate  for 
ihe  weakness  which  would  be  bred 
by  the  general  division  of  a  senti- 
ment of  disrespect  for  the  agents  of 
Government. 

The  second  objection  is,  that 
physical  qualities  often  suffer  in  the 
precise  ratio  that  intellectual  ones 
are  developed.  The  studious  book- 
worm, pale  from  the  midnight  oil 
— sicklied,  o'er,  &c, — with  prema- 
ture stoop,  slow  gait,  weak  diges- 
tion and  irritable  nerves,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  tall,  ruddy  young 
Englishman  of  the  upper  middle 
class,  whose  muscles  have  been  de- 
veloped by  cricket,  rowing,  football, 
&c,^  and  whose  circumstuices  have 


permitted  him  early  to  acquire  a 
firm  seat  in  tbe  pigskin.  With  his 
cheerful  spirits,  robust  health,  and 
average  English  common  sense,  is 
he  not  far  better  fitted,  they  ask,  to 
undei^  the  labour  and  trials  of  an 
Indian  career  than  the  jaded  student 
first  described. 

These  objections,  plausible  enough 
in  theory,  have  little  foundation  in 
fact.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  enter 
the  service  now  are  neither  ill-bred 
nor  sickly.  It  certainly  is  very 
important  that  an  Indian  civilian 
should  have  a  sound  constitution, 
but  guarantees  of  a  sufficient  cha- 
racter are  taken  ks  to  this  matter 
before  any  candidate  is  accepted  in 
England.  The  ability  to  ride  on 
horseback  is  also  most  desirable, 
and  we  understand  that  the  *art  of 
equitation,'  as  it  was  somewhat 
euphuistically  called  by  the  Indian 
Secretariat,  is  now  also  a  sine  qud 
non.  These  precautions,  we  consider, 
dispose  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
latter  and  more  important  objection 
above  adverted  to.  As  to  the  argu- 
ment about  birth  and  breeding,  its 
answer  also  turns  upon  matter  of 
fact,  and  we  are  certainly  not  pre- 
pared to  allow  that  there  has  been 
any  general  deterioration  in  these 
respects,  owing  to  the  Competition 
System.  Some  members  of  the  old 
service  were  rather  prone  to  *  assume 
a  virtue  if  they  had  it  not,'  and 
perhaps  laid  claim  to  more  gentility 
of  blood  than  would  have  borne 
a  very  strict  investigation  at  the 
Heralds'  College.  So  much  is  certain, 
that  the  old  service  were  the  nomi- 
nees of  individuals,  who  by  success 
in  trade  had  obtained  infiuence  with 
a  powerful  section  of  the  middle 
class — to  wit,  the  East  India  Di- 
rectors;  and  secondly,  that  they 
were  not  very  rich,  or  they  would 
not  have  gone  out  to  India.  Very 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
present  class  of  civOians.  They  are 
mainly  drawn  from  that  portion  of 
the  middle  class  that  has  intelligence 
enough    to    value    and    resources 
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eDOugh  to  compaAs  the  very  best 
edacation  in  the  kingdom  for  their 
sons.  Doubtless  this  admits  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  into  the  ranks  of  the 
service.  And  why  not  ?  Instead 
of  deeming  this  a  matter  for  apology, 
we  think  it  a  decided  excellence. 
We  have  wrongly  read  English 
history  if  it  be  not  true  that  the 
most  conservative  element  of  our 
constitution  is  that  fundamental 
principle  which  proclaims  the 
essential  equality  of  rights  and 
liberties  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 
If  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore&thersmade 
a  thane  of  a  merchant  who  had 
sailed  three  voyages,  as  also  of  a 
ceorl  who  acquired  five  hydes  (600 
acres)  of  land,  with  a  church  and 
dwelhng  house — ^if  from  Magna 
Charta  downwards  our  laws  have 
uniformly  aimed  at  securing  equal 
rights  to  all,  have  insisted  on 
making  the  sons  of  peers  commoners, 
and  denied  any  exemptions  or  as- 
sumptions of  right  above  the  law  to 
peers  themselves ;  if  the  whole  spirit 
of  our  institutions  has  been  to  con- 
serve the  rights  of  each  class  by 
dissolving  those  rigid  limits  which 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  sepa- 
rated  class  from  class — it  would 
be  indeed  a  novel  thing  in  this 
nineteenth  century  to  obstruct  any 
section  of  the  community  from 
participating  in  the  advantages  to 
which  it  was  by  its  energy  and 
ability  fairly  entitled.  Nor,  if  we 
reflect,  is  our  practice  in  this  respect 
less  ancient  than  our  principles. 
In  early  times,  as  has  often  been 
remarked,  the  sole  avenue  to  power 
and  dignity  (except  by  birth  or  by 
military  prowess)  was  the  Church. 
But  this  avenue  led  to  the  very 
highest  dignities,  and  was  open 
to  all  who  had  the  ability  and 
ambition  to  enter  it.  In  some- 
what later  times,  prospects  even 
more  dazzling  wei'e  opened  to  the 
resolute  spirit  who  climbed  the 
ladder  of  the  law ;  and  all  know  how 
largely  our    aristocracy  has   been 


and  is  recruited  from  Uiis  source. 
In  our  own  daya  the  frision  of  the 
aristocracy  wim  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  middle  class  has  gone  on  with 
unprecedented  rapidity,  and  it  does 
seem  a  little  strange  to  hear  argu- 
ments based  on  the  supposed  con- 
taminating force  of  trade  in  an  age 
when  scions  of  fiimilies  allied  to 
royalty  itself  have  not  disdained 
the  embraces  of  commerce.  Indeed, 
we  should  hardly  have  given  so 
much  space  to  this  point  if  we  were 
not  aware  that  in  reality  this  is  the 
sore  spot — the  fmis  et  origo  -mall, 
to  in^^Y  fautores  temporis  acti — bott 
at  home  and  abr(^.  Moreover, 
rumours  arise  from  time  to  time  of 
probable  change  in  the  application 
of  the  Competition  System  to  India ; 
and  in  that  country  at  least  there  is 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  a  Conserva- 
tive Ministry  might  not  improbablj 
induce  the  many  Gallios  in  ParHa- 
ment,  who  care  for  none  of  these 
things,  to  retrace  the  steps  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  introduce  a 
mixed  system  of  patronage  and 
competition. 

Against  any  such  retrograde  mea- 
sures we  must  emphatic^y  protest 
You  determined  to  try  the  Com- 
petition System,  and  did  so.  It  has 
answered,  on  the  whole,  admirably 
well.  It  mav  be  in  some  details 
susceptible  of  improvement ;  if  so, 
let  such  be  made,  but  no  more  fun- 
damental changes  for  fifty  years  to 
come  !  Rest ;  quiet ;  time  to  digest 
what  we  have  already  receiv^— 
these  are  our  great  needs.  No  more 
hriUiant  governors,  experimental 
financiers,  or  legislative  Solons. 
People  in  England  sleep  over  our 
afiaors  for  a  decade  or  two,  and  then 
awake  so  fassy  that,  like  children, 
they  kill  all  their  young  seedlings 
by  pulling  them  up  to  examine  their 
roots  and  see  if  they  are  growing. 
The  new  system  is  doing  well  in 
India ;  give  it  time  to  consolidate, 
and  we  beHeve  it  will  more  than 
falfil  all  reasonable  expectations. 

One  weakness  we  have  noticed 
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amoDg  some  few  of  tlie  junior  civi- 
lians. Some  of  these,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise,  after  win- 
ning their  appointments  with  honour, 
as  the  reward  of  long  and  toilsome 
effort,  are  too  prone  to  sleep  on  their 
laurels,  and  to  assume  that  the  days 
of  hard  work  Bxe  over  for  them  for 
ever.  *  The  emoluments  of  their 
offices  they  look  upon  rather  as  an 
income  to  which  they  are  entitled 
for  having  passed  their  examina- 
tion, than  as  the  pay  for  the  work 
done  by  them  from  day  to  day. 
Such  men  do  great  harm.  One  bad 
civil  officer  means  a  whole  district 
disorganised ;  hundreds  of  innocent 
and  poor  people  troubled,  delayed, 
and  put  to  expense ;  and  the  prestige 
of  Government  itself  sensibly  in- 
jured. For  the  man  whose  ex- 
cuse is  ill-health  we  can  make 
every  allowance,  only  he  should  at 
once  retire  on  farlough,  so  as  to 
make  way  for  those  who  can  do  the 
work  fi>r  which  he  is  paid,  but  which 
he  cannot  execute. 

For  the  dullard  who  can  be  stirred 
by  no  noble  impulse,  we  would  have 
scant  mercy.  His  appointment  is 
but  qua/mdiu  se  bene  gesserit,  and  it 
is  the  fault  of  Government  alone  if 
it  does  not  dispense  with  the  ser- 
Tices  of  clearly  incompetent  men. 

Gases  of  gross  inefficiency  are 
very  rare  nowadays,  much  rarer 
than  they  were  under  the  old  sys- 
tenit  and  perhaps  do  not  amount  to 
I  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
employed.  We  allude  to  them, 
nevertheless,  of  set  purpose ;  for,  we 
repeat,  the  public  injury  that  even 
one  such  officer  does  is  very  great. 
Matters  of  life  and  death  constantly 
depend  on  his  fidelity,  and  hundreds 
of  persons  are  burdened,  and  often 
seriously  injured,  by  his  culpable 
negligence,  while  ine  service  at 
large  suflfers  undeservedly  in  public 
repute  for  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

There  is  one  accusation  brought 
against  the  system  as  at  present 
administered,  which  requires  some 


notice.  This  objection  is  rather 
levelled  at  the  mode  or  incidents  of 
the  Indian  Competitive  Exunination 
than  against  the  system  itself,  as  a 
mode  of  selecting  candidates  for  the 
public  service.  It  is  that  it  pro- 
motes cramming.  Dr.  Birdwood, 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  East  India 
Association,  puts  this  very  strongly, 
indeed  passionately.  '  It  is  a  fact,' 
says  he,  *  that  several  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  at  the  last  com- 
petitive examination  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  owe  their  places  on 
the  list  to  the  accident  of  their 
crammer  having  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  examination  in  natural 
sciences  run  them  over  the  anatomy 
of  the  lobster,  which  was  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  examination  on  that 
day.  ...  It  is  perfectly  im- 
possible for  the  new  civilians  to 
produce  better  men,  intellectually 
speaking,  than  their  predecessors 
were.  They  brought  fresh  and  un- 
drained  energies  to  their  work, 
while  these  too  frequently  bring 
energies  worn  out  and  exhausted 
by  excessive  and  premature  toil 
over  books.  .  .  .  But  now  we 
send  out  private  schoolboys  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  .  .  .  The 
Civil  Service,  the  supply  of  young 
men  for  which  is  merely  kept  up  by 
one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of 
crammers.  They  impress,  crimp  ( ! ) 
sharp,  quick  boys  for  the  service, 
warranting  their  passing  on  your 
pledging  them  a  heavy  premium.' 

Even  an  English  reader,  ignorant 
of  the  facts,  will  at  once  see  that 
statements  so  unqualified  and  so 
partial  must  inevitably  be  to  a  large 
extent  inaccurate.  And  this  most 
certainly  is  the  case,  as  we  can  in- 
form them  from  a  long  and  wide 
experience  of  civilians  in  India. 
But  there  is  just  enough  of  truth  in 
the  charge  to  make  it  worth  notice. 
The  'impressing,  or  crimping  of 
sharp,  quick  boys '  is  plainly  a  flower 
of  rhetoric.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
intellects  of  the  '  predecessors '  of 
the  present  race  of  civilians  were 
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80  snperbuman  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  latter  to  surpass  them.  The 
story  of  the  lobster,  we  shall  per- 
haps be  pardoned  at  remarking,  is 
very  like  a  whale.  An  immense 
deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about 
'cramming.'  No  amount  of  cram 
will  enable  man  or  boy  to  translate 
at  first  sight  a  stiff  piece  of  Latin  or 
Greek  into  English,  or  to  translate 
a  piece  of  Carlyle  into  good  Tacitean 
Latin,  or  into  Greek  in  the  style  of 
Demosthenes.  Differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  are  not  things '  quick, 
sharp  boys '  can  pick  up  a  smattering 
of  in  a  hurry.  At  least  any  crammer 
deserves  all  he  gets  who  can  show 
them  the  way  to  do  so.  A  crammer 
can  help  a  well-educated  youth  to 
summarise  and  condense  his  know- 
ledge, can  teach  him  to  answer 
fully  yet  tersely,  and  can  point  out 
a  great  variety  of  points  which  must 
indispensably  be  remembered,  and 
which  points  a  student  by  himself 
would  be  long  in  ascertaining.  Such 
a  '  crammer '  must  be  an  able  and 
experienced  man,  and  as  such  de- 
serves an  ample  honorarium.  But 
if  it  be  meant  that  a  crammer  or 
crammers  can  cause  a  badly  taught, 
superficial  youth  to  pick  up  a  smat- 
tering of  a  number  of  subjects,  and 
thus  gain  a  place,  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  we  entirely  disbelieve  the  as- 
sertion. The  rules  of  the  examina- 
tion are  expressly  framed  to  exclude 
such  smatterers,  and  we  believe  do 
so.  At  all  events,  we  have  met 
none  of  the  class  referred  to  among 
the  members  of  the  new  service. 

A  few — a  very  few  indeed — do 
warrant  part  of  the  reproach  cast 
upon  them,  of  bringing  only  '  ener- 
gies worn  out  and  exhausted  by 
premature  toil  over  books.'  Pre- 
mature exhaustion  is  not  always 
caused  by  so  worthy  a  cause.  But 
howsoever  arising,  it  indubitably 
would  be  an  evil  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  if  it  were  general  or  even 
common  among  the  selected  candi- 
dates for  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
We  believe  it  to  be  very  rare,  but 


still  we  have  met  now  and  then 
with  cases,  such  as  those  to  which 
we  alluded  some  pages  back,  where 
listleesness  and  nervous  ill-healtli 
characterised  the  individual,  and 
were  probably  due  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  cerebral  exhaustion,  con- 
sequent upon  too  assiduous  work 
for  the  English  examinations,  and 
especially  &om  work  compressed 
into  too  short  a  period  of  time. 

There  is  one  short  and  complete 
cure  for  all  this:  raise  the  maximum 
of  age  from  20  to  23  years,  as  it 
was  in  the  first  and  best  years  of 
the  new  system.  *  This,'  says  Dr. 
Birdwood,  with  whom  on  this  point 
we  quite  agree,  *  would  at  once  re- 
open the  public  service  to  men  who 
had  completed  a  University  educa- 
tion.' 

Practically,  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice is  at  present  closed  to  graduates 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  matter 
which  the  writer  at  least  deplores 
as  most  hurtful  to  the  service  of 
India.  We  do  not  know  if  the  se- 
verity of  the  examination  has  been 
lowered  of  late  years,  though  we 
have  heard  rumours  to  this  effect 
If  so,  it  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
Nothing  possibly  could  better  soii 
the  interests  of  professional  trainers 
than  this.  In  gramhus  superior  is 
the  only  true  motto  for  a  fair  and 
real  testing  of  acquirements,  and 
nothing  vnll  so  tend  to  depress 
attempts  to  *give  fictitious  value  to 
mere  efforts  of  memory  as  the  al- 
lowing trained  and  formed  m«i  to 
enter  as  candidates  in  an  examina- 
tion as  comprehensive  and  search- 
ing as  it  can  be  made. 

Better  shorten  the  subsequ^t 
two  years'  training  to  one  yesr 
than  sacrifice  the  main  principle 
itself,  viz.  the  obtaining  of  the 
best  men  that  the  country  can  pro- 
duce. 

To  one  consequence  we  must 
draw  attention.  If  the  maximum 
of  age  be  increased  to  23  years, 
a  very  much  greater  chance  of 
success    will  be  given   to  natives 
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of  India  to  enter  the  Civil  Servioe. 
This,  in  onr  judgment^  is  a  most 
weighty  argument  against  the  pro- 
posed extension.  We,  nerertheless, 
think  that  the  risk  should  he  ran, 
as  the  least  evil  of  the  two. 

There  are  only  ahont  950  civi- 
lians in  all  India.  Hence  the  ex- 
treme urgency  of  using  every  effort 
to  secure  the  efficiency  of  every 
memher  of  the  service.  Our  ohiec- 
tions  to  the  employment  of  natives 
as  district  officers  at  present  are  too 
long  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  we 
believe  any  large  infusion  of  na- 
tives into  the  ranks  of  the  Civil 
Service  would  be,  for  many  years 
to  come,  not  merely  disastrous  but 
perhaps  ruinous  to  our  empire. 

We  have  referred  to  the  small 
number  of  members  beloi^nng  to 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  In  1872 
they  stood  as  follows : 

In  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 

indtiding  the  North-wedt 

Provinces,    the    Pmjab, 

and  Ondh,  were      .        .    626  members. 
In  Madras,   ditto  ditto       •    160       „ 
In  Bombay,  ditto  ditto      .172       „ 

The  total  for  all  India  is  therefore 

95S. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  this 
small  body  of  men  are  in  brief  the 
government  of  the  empire.  The 
departments  of  organisation  and 
control — that  is,  the  Secretariat, 
with  its  subdivisions— home,  fo- 
reign, finance,  the  functions  of 
general  government  and  of  l^is- 
lation,  the  whole  machinery  of  tax- 
ation, the  realisation  of  the  revenue, 
its  deposit  and  distribution,  the 
whole  internal  administration — ju- 
dicial and  police — ^the  entire  super- 
vision of  load  as  contradistinguished 
from  imperial  expenditure — ^viz.  the 
support  and  management  of  edu- 
cation, prisons,  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, district  roads  and  other  in- 
ternal communications ;  these,  and 
many  other  duties  too  numerous 
now  to  detail,  are  one  and  all  dis- 
charged by  the  Civil  Service.   One, 
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and  that  perhaps  among  the  most 
important  of  its  duties,  is  to  form 
the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  supreme  Government  and 
the  people.  To  the  Government  it 
discharges  the  important  duty  of 
conveying  its  behests  to  the  people 
intelligib^,  rapidly,  and  in  a  man- 
ner to  ensure  compliance  without 
shocking  prejudice,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  channel,  and 
practically  the  sole  channel,  by 
which  the  desires,  opinions,  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  can  be 
conveyed  to  (Government. 

In  this  cajpacity  it  discharges  the 
functions  of  the  French  prifet  or 
German  Beamte^  but  without  the 
military  swagger  of  the  one  or  the 
aggravating  and  inflexible  pedantry 
of  the  other.  Owing  to  a  &ult  in 
the  system  of  selection  in  the  Indian 
Secretariats,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  singularly  dependent  on 
this  assistance  from  its  agents, 
which,  however,  when  courteously 
requested,  is  always  cheerfully  and 
frajikly  rendered. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  positions  actually 
filled  by  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  proper  in  India.  A  fuller 
detail  of  their  duties  will  form  the 
subject  of  other  papers.  Some  in- 
terest may,  however,  be  felt  as  to 
the  emoluments  earned  by  this  most 
important  and  laboriousbody.  These 
vary  considerably  in  different  pre- 
sidencies; but  premising  that  our 
figures  are  an  approximate  aver- 
age only,  we  may  say  that  a  young 
officer  begins  upon  a  salary  of  about 
jooZ.  a  year.  In  a  year  or  two  this 
IS  raised  to  6ooZ.  This  is  again  in- 
creased in  a  few  years,  and  after 
tefii  or  iwdve  years  of  service  he  is 
usually  in  the  receipt  of  850?.  to 
i,aoo{.  per  annum,  m  three  or  four 
more  years  he  probably  is  drawing 
over  2,oooZ.  a  year,  that  is  after 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
service.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
years  this  is  again  raised  to  2,700^ 
a  year,  and  ^  the  termination  of 
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his  twenty-one  years  of  service  he 
may  probably  be  getting  3,000!.  a 
year.  This  is  the  highest  limit  of 
emolument  reached  by  the  great 
mwority  of  civilianB. 

There  are  exceptional  prizes  in 
the  service ;  but  to  these,  of  course, 
not  more  iban  5  per  cent,  can  ever 
hope  to  attain.  What  all,  however, 
alike  possess  is  a  moderate  pension 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  of 
which  twenty-one  years  must  have 
been  actually  spent  in  the  country. 
Besides  this  pension,  a  civilian  has 
other  advantages  in  the  possession 
of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  his 
widow  and  orphans,  should  he  pre- 
decease them.  Each  widow  gets 
300!.  a  year,  and  each  child  a  pen- 
sion of  from  30L  to  lool.  a  year, 
the  daughters  till  marriage  and  the 
sons  till  of  age.  These  allowances 
(subject  to  some  qualifications, 
which  cannot  be  here  detailed)  are 
really  in  the  nature  of  insurances 
effected  on  exceptionally  low  terms, 
and  of  course  pro  ixmto  relieve  the 
civilian ,  from  the  necessity  of 
accumulating  in  his  lifetime  a 
provision  for  his  fiEunily  after  his 
death. 

A  civilian  cannot  ordinarily  save 
largely  out  of  his  income.  His 
style  of  living  must  be  generous, 
or  his  health  would  &il  under  the 


exertions  of  his  of&oe.  He  must 
keep  up  a  retinue  of  servants  and 
several  horses,  and  he  finds  fur- 
lough tripe  necessary  and  delightful 
as  tiiey  are  very  exhausting  to  his 
finances.  Macaulay,  writing  some 
thirty  years  ago,  assumed  the  sav- 
ings of  a  retired  civilian  to  average 
something  like  30,000!. 

Few  civilians  of  ordinary  good  for- 
tune save  nowadays  more  than  frtnn 
5,oooZ.  to  7,000!.  during  their  term 
of  twentv-five  or  thirty  years  of  ser- 
vice, and  many  do  not  save  nearij 
so  much.*  Let  no  one,  therefi^re, 
enter  the  Indian  Civil  Service  with 
vain  and  undefined  hopes  of  amass- 
ing a  fortune.  He  will  assnredlj 
not  succeed,  nor  is  it  even  advisabfe 
for  him  to  try  to  do  so. 

The  days  of  the  pagoda-tree  are 
long  past.  He  will,  however,  enjoj 
ample  competence,  be  able  to  marry 
early,  and  with  prudence  may  reckon 
upon  exemption  from  petty  peca- 
niary  anxieties.  He  has  before  him 
the  opportunity  of  living  a  moet 
useful  life,  not  without  trials  and 
privations,  but  vnth  its  fair  share 
of  brightness  too;  and  if  he  pre- 
serve his  health  by  care  and  tem- 
perance, he  will  probably  live  to 
enjoy  a  pleasant  decade  or  two  in 
his  native  land  after  his  term  of 
service  has  been  passed. 


•  If  Macaulay  was  correct  in  his  premises,  the  retired  civilian  of  thirty  or  thirty-fire 
years  ago  was  at  least  ten  times  better  off  than  those  of  the  present  time.  The  pm^ 
chasing  power  of  5,000^.  or  6,ooo/.  now  is  certainly  not  greater  than  the  purchasiog 
power  of  3,000^.  was  thirty-fiye  years  ago.  It  follows  that  the  ayerage  of  savings  mm 
IS  to  the  average  of  savings  then  as  3,000/.  is  to  30,000/. — i.e.  as  one  in  ten. 
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THE  DRAGON'S  HEAD: 

BEING  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  «THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  MONKEY/ 

[Some  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  may  recollect  that  some  months  ago  a  story  under 
the  head  of  *  The  Legend  of  the  Monkey '  appeared  in  these  pages.  The  Monkey, 
which,  it  was  then  explained,  was  understood  to  be  an  allegori<»l  representation  of 
the  mind  of  man,  after  passing  throng  numerous  adventures,  at  length  succumbed 
to  the  superior  craftiness  of  Buddha  of  the  Present,  and  was  condemned,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  overweening  pride,  to  undergo  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  five 
thousand  heavenly  years,  during  which  he  was  to  be  fed  with  pills  of  iron,  and  his 
thirst  assuaged  with  mineral  water.  In  the  following  pages  the  history  of  the 
Monkey  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  For  a  better  appreciation  of  the  story  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  September  number  of  Frasef's  Magaeine^  1872.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  extraneous  matter  has  been  introduced  prior  to  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Monkey  on  the  scene.  It  is  not,  however,  irrelevant  to  the 
development  of  the  nlot,  and  possesses  in  itself  so  much  that  is  curious  and  enter- 
taining, that  I  have  aecided  to  preserve  the  tale  in  its  integrity.  In  taking  leave  of 
the  Monkey  one  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  ability  of  the  author,  who  in  an 
instructive  story  at  once  c^>tivates  the  imagination,  inculcates  morality,  and  satirises 
ambition.  H.  E.  Wodbhousb.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

AT  the  time  when  the  incidents 
about  to  be  related  took  place, 
the  Tong  dynasty  was  in  power, 
and  was  represented  by  his  Majesty 
Tong  Tai  Tsnng.  On  his  accession 
to  the  throne  the  empire  was  in 
Chinese  phraseology  blessed  with 
harmonions  winds,  prosperous  rains, 
and  a  peaceful  population. 

In  a  certain  paj*t  of  the  country 
on  the  seaside  lived  two  men  of 
humble  birth,  one  of  whom  was  a 
fisherman,  the  other  a  woodcutter. 
Every  day,  after  the  labours  of  both 
were  completed,  they  woidd  meet 
together  for  a  stroll  by  the  seaside, 
and  talk  over  their  affairs. 

As  a  rule  they  had  not  much  to 
boast  of ;  fish  were  scarce  and  trees 
did  not  seem  to  grow ;  but  one  day 
the  fisherman  came  up  to  his  Mend 
and  told  him  in  a  voice  of  great  joy 
that  a  certain  diviner  had  been 
good  enough  to  inform  him  of  all 
the  best.places  in  which  to  fish,  and 
lliat  now  he  was  able  to  catch  as 
many  as  he  liked.  The  ovlj  return 
the  diviner  required  for  this  mforma- 
tion  was  one  large  fish  every  day. 

*  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ? '  said 
the  woodcutter ;  '  he  might  perhaps 
'  tell  me  how  to  procure  wood.' 

*■  I  have    no    doubt  he    coidd,' 


replied  the  fisherman.  *His  place 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  here.  He 
lives  in  a  large  booth,  outside  which 
he  has  placed  a  board  which  tells 
people  what  he  is.  His  name  is  Ng 
Chi  Hing.' 

As  the  two  were  thus  chatting 
together  on  the  seashore,  it  chanced 
that  a  large  carp  overheard  the  con- 
versation, and  overwhelmed  with 
dismay  at  finding  that  there  was  a 
diviner  who  was  able  to  tell  fisher- 
men where  all  the  £a,vourite  resorts 
of  the  fishes  were,  rushed  in  haste 
to  the  palace  of  the  Dragon  of  the 
Eastern  Seas,  and  loudly  complained 
to  him  that  so  long  as  the  diviner 
possessed  this  knowledge,  the  fishes 
had  no  chance  of  escape  whatever.  • 

The  Dragon  saw  the  danger  in 
which  his  subjects  were  placed,  and 
after  a  brief  consultation  with  hia 
Prime  Minister  the  carp,  determined 
to  go  in  person  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  miscluevous  divinations  of  the 
astrologer.  He  accordingly  assumed 
the  garb  and  appearance  of  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  this  form 
presented  himself  at  the  booth  in 
which  the  oracular  sayings  were  de- 
livered. *  Good  morning,'  said  the 
Dragon,  as  he  walked  in.  '  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  when  next  Siere  will  be 
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The  Draffon  purposely  put  this 
question  to  him,  since  he  was  him- 
self in  charge  of  the  Wind  and 
Weather  Department,  and  could 
therefore  arrange  the  weather  as  he 
pleased. 

The  diviner  consulted  his  books 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
replied: 

*  To-morpow  when  the  sun  doth  rise, 
The  clouds  will  gather  in  the  skies  ; 
From  ten  to  twelve  will  fall  the  rain, 
And  after  that  'twill  dear  again.' 

*  Thank  vou,'  said  the  Dragon, 
pleased  at  having  obtained  so  de- 
finite an  answer.  *I  will  make  a 
bargain  with  you.  If  your  pro- 
gnostication comes  true,  1  will  pay 
you  down  two  hundred  dollars; 
but  should  it  prove  untrue,  I  will 
knock  down  your  booth,  destroy 
your  books,  and  you  must  promise 
me  to  divine  no  more.* 

*  Agreed,'  said  the  diviner ;  *  so  re- 
member what  I  have  predicted ; '  and 
he  once  more  repeated  the  lines  to 
him. 

The  Dragon  then  wished  him 
good  day,  and  went  away  in  high 
spirits.  His  first  act  on  getting 
back  to  his  palace  was  to  give  orders 
that  no  rain  was  to  fall  the  next 
day,  afler  which  he  retired  to  rest. 
He  had  not  been  long  asleep  before 
a  carp  came  in  with  a  message  from 
the  SovereiKu  qf  Heaven  marked 
'.Immediate. 

The  Dragon  opened  the  despatch 
and  found  that  it  contained  these 
words,  'Make  the  clouds  collect  at 
sunrise  to-morrow,  and  let  it  rain 
from  ten  to  twelve ;  after  that  it  is 
to  clear  up.* 

This  order  completely  upset  the 
Dragon,  since,  coming  from  the 
quarter  whence  it  did,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  disobey  it ;  for  though 
the  Dragon  was  head  of  i^e  Meteoro- 
lo^cal  Department,  yet  the  Sove- 
reign of  Heaven  was  supreme  over 
all  departments,  and  his  orders  must 
be  obeyed.  So  loth,  however,  was 
the  Dragon  to  execute  this  com- 


mand, the  fulfilment  of  whidi  made 
the  diviner^s  prognostication  truoi 
that  he  determined  to  run  the  riskyj 
not  of  disobeying  the  order,  but  of 
altering  the  hour  at  which  he  was  I 
commanded  to  make  the  rain  fall 
The  next  day,  therefore,  instead  of 
making  the  rain  begin  at  ten  as  be 
had  been  ordered  to  do,  he  did  not 
allow  it  to  commence  until  twelve, 
thus  making  the  prediction  wrong 
by  two  hours.  He  then,  assuming 
the  same  form  as  on  the  preyioas 
occasion,  rushed  in  exultant  haeta 
to  the  diviner's  tent,  and  without  any 
parley  at  all  smashed  it  and  the 
board  to  pieces. 

'  You  are  not  so  wise]  as  you 
thought,*  said  the  sage  quietly  ;  *  for 
merely  in  order  to  make  my  pro- 
gnostication wrong,  you  have  dared 
to  deliberately  disobey  an  express 
order  from  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven.' 

At  these  words  the  Dragon  was 
more  than  ever  astonished  at  the 
diviner's  knowledge,  who  up  till 
this  moment  he  had  imagined  to  be 
ignorant  of  his  identity,  and  he  now 
l^came  very  frightened  indeed,  and 
flailing  on  his  knees  begged  him  to 
forgive  him,  and  to  save  him  frrom 
the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  of  Heaven. 

*I  can  forgive  you,*  said  the 
diviner,  *  for  you  have  done  me  no 
harm,  but  I  cannot  save  you.  To- 
morrow at  twelve  o'clock  your  head 
will  be  taken  off  by  Ngai  Ching; 
the  great  Minister  of  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Men,  unless  at  that  hour  yon 
can  induce  the  Emperor  Tai  Tsuug 
to  distract  the  Minister's  attention, 
in  which  case  you  are  safe.' 

The  Dragon,  thanking  him  most 
heartily  for  his  information,  after 
paying  him  the  two  hundred  dollars 
agreed  upon,  took  his  leave  and 
determined  to  try  what  he  could  do 
with  the  Emperor. 

So  that  night  he  appeared  to  his 
Majesty  in  a  dream,  and  implored 
him  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
to  distract  the  Minister's  attention 
at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day.  The 
Emperor  promised  to  do  this,  aud 
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somewhat  reassured,  the  Dragon 
took  his  departure. 

On  the  following  day  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  Emperor  sent  for  the 
Minister  Ngai  Ching,  and  told  him 
be  wished  to  have  a  game  of  chess ; 
so  the  two  sat  down  to  chess  and 
very  soon  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  game.  Just  as  the  clock  was 
siariking  twelve,  the  Minister  drop- 
ped one  of  the  pieces ;  he  stooped 
down  to  pick  it  up,  but  was  some 
time  before  he  could  find  it,  and 
wlien  he  again  raised  himself  with 
tbe  piece  in  his  hands,  it  was  six 
minutes  after  twelve. 

*  Surely  the  Dragon  must  have 
been  saved  now,*  thought  the  Em- 
peror to  himself;  so  after  plajring 
for  a  few  minutes  more  in  order 
not  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
Minister,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and 
retired  to  his  room,  well  pleased  to 
tbink  how  successfully  his  promise 
bad  been  fulfilled. 

Alas !  alas  !  that  very  night  the 
Dragon  appeared  in  a  dream  before 
the  Emperor  in  the  shape  of  a  head- 
less dragon,  holding  his  head  in  a 
dish,  and  loudly  reproached  the 
Emperor  for  not  having  kept  his 
promise.  His  Majesty  told  him 
about  the  game  of  chess,  but  this 
only  made  him  more  angry. 

'  Yes,'  he  cried,  '  and  yet  when 
the  Minister  dropped  the  chess-man 
yon  allowed  him  to  remain  in  a 
stooping  position  for  at  least  two  or 
tbree  minutes ;  it  was  then  that  my 
head  was  taken  off.' 

As  the  Emperor  was  apologising 
for  having  been  so  stupid,  he  awoke 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was 
only  a  dream.  However,  it  was  now 
tbe  same  thing  every  night.  Night 
after  night  did  the  Dragon  appear 
-with  bis  head  in  his  hands,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  Emperor  fitting  it  on 
far  bim  again,  until  at  leng&  this 
perpetually  recurring  dream  so 
-worked  upon  the  Emperor's  brain 
ihat  be  began  to  feel  seriously  ill. 

He  asked  the  Minister  Ngai 
Cbing  if  there  was  no  way  of  stop- 


ping these  troublesome  visits.  The 
Minister  suggested  that  possibly 
the  white-faced  Tsun  King  and  the 
black-faced  Wat  Shi  Kung,  if  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  the  bedroom, 
might  frighten  away  the  apparition, 
as  these  two  men  universally  pos- 
sessed the  reputation  of  having 
control  over  all  evil  spirits. 

That  night,  therefore,  these  two 
men  were  placed  as  sentries  at  the 
door  of  the  Emperor's  apartment. 
The  result  was  most  successful ; 
the  Emperor  slept  a  most  refireshing 
sleep  and  no  dream  disturbed  him. 
When  the  Dragon,  on  coming  to  the 
Emperor's  room  as  usual  that  night, 
found  the  door  guarded  so  that  he 
could  not  obta^  admittance,  he 
went  straight  to  the  Palace  of  Yim 
Wong,  the  Gbd  of  Life  and  Death, 
and  complained  to  his  Majesty  bow 
the  Emperor  had  promised  to  save 
his  life,  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  now 
refused  to  put  his  head  on  for  him 
again.  On  hearing  the  complaint 
Yim  Wong  determined  to  have  the 
Emperor  brought  before  him,  so  he 
sent  up  from  Hades  the  Spirit  of 
Sickness  to  his  Majesty  Tai  Tsung 
with  orders  to  put  him  into  a  trance 
for  a  few  days,  but  not  to  take  away 
his  tife. 

That  day  the  Emperor  began  to 
feel  very  iU,  and  he  told  Ngai  Cbing 
that  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
die,  and  even  as  he  spoke  his  voice 
died  away,  his  countenance  became 
fixed  and  his  limbs  rigid,  so  that 
the  bystanders  all  thought  that 
his  Majesty's  life  had  passed  away. 
Ngai  Cbing  alone  fancied  that  there 
was  still  an  almost  imperceptible 
throbbing  of  the  heart,  and  be  de- 
termined that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  defer  the  mourning,  at  any  rate, 
for  a  few  days;  so  the  body  was 
left  just  as  it  was,  and  no  hint  was 
given  to  tbe  public  of  the  lament- 
able event  that  it  was  feared  bad 
taken  place. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  was 
usbered  down  into  the  presence  of 
TimWoBg.    He^^f^re^i^^fgi 
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every  respect,  bnt  was  told  that  he 
was  accnsed  by  the  Dragon  of  a  very 
grave  offence.  The  case  was  then 
gone  into  by  Yim  Wong,  and  both 
parties  were  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  attention.  So  difficult, 
however,  did  Yim  Yong  find  ifc  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  that  at  last 
he  determined  to  refer  the  whole 
case  to  the  august  Sovereign  of 
Heaven,  and  be  guided  entirely  by 
what  he  said. 

Accordingly,  an  express  messenger 
was  despatched  to  the  Court  of  the 
Heavenly  King,  conveying  a  detailed 
account  of  the  case  and  praying 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would 
give  judgment.  His  Majesty,  after 
reading  over  the  report,  took  a  ver- 
milion pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper 
and  wrote  on  it  these  words :  *  Both 
sides  are  to  blame ;  the  Dragon 
in  that  he  wilfully  disobeyed  the 
Heavenly  mandate;  the  Emperor 
in  that  he  deceived  the  Dragon. 
For  disobedience  of  orders  the  Dra- 
gon has  already  been  punished ;  for 
tiie  other  offence  the  Emperor  has 
not  yet  been  punished.  The  offence 
was  not  premeditated,  the  punish- 
ment therefore  should  be  light ;  let 
the  Emperor  be  restored  to  the 
upper  world,  and  there  seek  out  a 
Buddhist  priest  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  True  Classics  of  Buddha. 
He  shall  then  order  these  Classics 
to  be  recited  for  seven  times  seven 
days,  and  thus  will  his  own  offence 
and  that  of  the  Dragon  be  expiated, 
while  the  spirits  of  many  de- 
parted dead  will  be  restored  to  life. 
So  efficacious  in  their  effects  are 
holy  prayers.' 

This  order  Yim  Wong  the  next 
day  delivered  to  the  Emperor  in 
the  presence  of  the  Dragon  Monarch, 
and  told  him  that  the  sooner  he  took 
his  departure  the  better;  he  also 
requested  him,  as  soon  as  he  shoidd 
have  reached  the  earth,  to  send  him 
down  a  few  of  the  celebrated  melons 
of  the  South,  a  fruit  that  he  had 
often  heard  of  but  never  tasted. 
The  Emperor  promised  to  do  bo, 


and  then  took  his  leave,  escorted  by 
an  usher  of  the  Court. 

After  walking  some  distance  they 
at  length  reached  the  celebrated 
river  of  EEades  known  as  the  Mang 
river,  from  the  name  of  the  woman 
in  whose  charge  are  its  waters.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  stream  was 
a  high  round  table,  called  the 
Table  of  Homeward  Views.  Every 
fresh  spirit  that  descends  into  Hades 
has  first  to  mount  this  table,  from 
which  he  views  spread  out  before  him 
all  the  fond  associations  and  all  the 
dear  domestic  ties  that  comprised 
his  life  in  the  world  above,  and  even 
while  he  is  mournfully  gazing  at 
these  familiar  scenes,  from  which 
he  is  now  severed  for  ever,  the 
guardian  spirit  of  the  river  op- 
preaches  and  bids  him  drink  a  cap 
of  the  water  which  she  holds  to 
his  lips;  he  drinks,  and  all  the 
past  is  blank,  memory  has  vaniBhed, 
and  the  world  above  is  dead  to 
him. 

Through  this  river  the  Empearor 
passed  with  his  conductor,  and 
arriving  at  the  other  side  found 
himself  at  the  edge  of  a  vast  ocean 
of  water  which  was  above  him. 
The  conductor  pushed  him  into 
it.  No  sooner  was  he  in  than  he 
seemed  to  pass  like  lightning 
through  the  vast  mass  of  waters, 
and  ere  he  had  time  to  feel  stifled 
or  out  of  breath,  his  only  sensation 
being  that  of  a  ringing  sound  in  the 
ears  owing  to  the  swiftness  with 
which  he  went,  he  suddenly  emerged, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  found  himself 
in  bed  surrounded  by  his  courtias, 
who  were  weeping  over  his  death. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell 
on  the  delight  which  the  courtiers 
felt  at  finding  their  sovereign  alive 
again  ;  we  must  at  once  pass  on  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  commissions  of  the  Emperor 
were  fulfilled,  that  of  sending  some 
melons  of  the  South  down  to  Yim 
Wong,  and  that  of  procurizig  a 
priest  acquainted  with  the  Q&ne 
Classics  of  Buddha. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
The  Emperor  at  once  caused  two 
proclamations  to  be  issued,  the  one 
announcing  the  promise  of  a  hand- 
some rewitrd  to  whomsoever  would 
convey  a  dish  of  the  melons  of  the 
South  down  to  the  Monarch  of  Life 
and  Death,  the  other  desiring  any 
Buddhist  priest  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  True  Classics  of  Buddha  to 
come  forward  and  offer  up  prayers 
to  Buddha  for  seven  times  seven 
days. 

The  first  of  these  notices  was 
quickly  responded  to.  It  happened 
that  a  few  days  ago  a  priest  chanced 
to  beg  for  alms  at  a  house  in  which 
a  poor  fisherman  and  his  wife  re- 
sided. The  good  woman  having  no 
money  with  her,  took  a  hair  pin 
from  her  head  and  handed  it  to  the 
priest.  Her  husband,  who  saw 
this,  was  so  annoyed  with  his  wife 
for  what  he  considered  her  boldness 
and  want  of  propriety  that  he  gave 
her  a  severe  scolding,  and  this  so 
preyed  upon  the  poor  woman's  mind 
that  at  last  she  put  an  end  to  her 
life.  Her  husband  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  when  he  found  what  the 
sad  effect  of  his  words  had  been, 
and  with  many  tears  and  bitter  re- 
morse he  buried  his  wife  on  the  hill- 
side. Two  days  afterwards  he  saw 
the  royal  proclamation  calling  for 
a  messenger  to  convey  some  melons 
of  the  South  down  to  Yim  Wong  : 
he  at  once  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
Yim  Wong  and  of  begging  him  to 
allow  his  beloved  wife  to  be  restored 
to  him  again.  So  he  went  to  the 
Imperial  palace  and  said  that  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  melons  to 
Yim  Wong.  He  was  forthwith  taken 
into  the  Despatch  Department ; 
here  was  a  dish  of  fine  melons  all 
ready  to  be  conveyed  to  Hades,  ai^d 
now  that  he  had  taken  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  messenger,  the  dish 
was  placed  in  his  hands.  At  the 
same  time  he  extended  himself  at 
full  length  on  the  ground,  with  his 


hands  stretched  out  as  though  he 
were  already  offering  the  melons  to 
Yim  Wong,  and  drinking  a  cup  of 
poison  he  died.  In  this  way  was 
a  messenger  found  to  convey  the 
melons  to  the  Grodof  Life  and  Death, 
and  it  only  remains  to  add  that  that 
potentate  received  the  gift  with 
great  delight  and  willingly  allowed 
the  fesherman  to  be  restored  to  life 
in  company  with  his  faithful  wife. 
From  this  time  they  Uved  a  long 
and  happy  life,  relieved  from  wsmt 
by  the  ample  reward  which  the 
Emperor  bestowed  upon  the  fisher- 
man on  learning  the  successful 
result  of  his  mission. 

To  relate  how  the  other  part  of 
the  Emperor's  commission  was  ful- 
filled, it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
twenty  years,  to  a  certain  day  on 
which  one  of  the  chief  ministers  of 
the  Crown  had  given  leave  to  his 
daughter  to  select  a  husband  for 
herself.  It  was  industriously  circu- 
lated among  the  more  respectable 
classes  of  Chinese  that  on  this  day 
all  aspirants  to  the  hand  of  the 
young  lady  might  present  them- 
selves before  her,  and  out  of  their 
number  she  would  select  one. 

Accordingly  on  the  morning  in 
question  the  young  lady  seated 
herself  at  her  chamber  window, 
from  which  she  eyed  and  criticised 
the  passers-by.  In  her  right  hand 
was  a  silken  ball,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  object  of  her  choice 
would  be  the  one  at  whom  this 
ball  should  be  thrown.  She  was 
extremely  beautiful,  and  conse- 
quently she  had  not  been  long 
seated  at  her  window  before  an 
anxious  crowd  of  youths  congre- 
gated before  her.  Still,  however, 
the  ball  remained  in  her  hand,  and 
in  this  way  was  she  able  to  refuse 
over  a  hundred  offers  of  marriage 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
it.  As  the  rejected  suitors  passed 
on,  others  took  their  place,  but  still 
with  the  same  result.     At  length  a 


young  man  was  seen  appro 

He  was  walking  fast  and  apparently 
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intent  on  something  of  more  im- 
portance than  making  an  offer  of 
marriage.  He  passed  close  under 
the  window  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts,  until  he  was  startled  out 
of  his  reverie  by  a  blow  from  the 
silken  ball.  A  loud  cry  was  raised 
by  the  crowd  as  the  maiden,  blush- 
ing deeply,  signalled  to  him  to 
^iter  the  house,  and  revealed  to 
him  the  fact  that  his  chance  walk 
beneath  that  window  had  secured 
him  a  young  and  beautiful  wife. 

He  turned  out  to  be  a  Master  of 
Arts,  who  had  taken  the  highest 
place  in  the  recent  literary  exami- 
nation. He  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Peking  in  search  of  civil  employ- 
ment. However,  he  now  deferred 
his  visit  for  a  time  in  order  to  con- 
summate the  marriage  with  his 
bride. 

After  remaining  about  six  months 
in  this  place,  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  civil  post  in  a  town 
about  four  hundred  miles  up  the 
river  on  which  his  present  residence 
was  situated.  He  accordingly  en- 
gaged a  boat,  and  takine  with  him 
his  wife  proceeded  to  his  new  des- 
tination. 

On  the  way  an  incident  occurred 
which  afterwards  proved  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  him.  As 
the  boat  was  gliding  along  he 
chanced  to  see  caught  by  some 
fishermen  a  most  magnificent  fish  ; 
it  was  of  an  enormous  size,  and  its 
scales  were  all  of  the  purest  gold. 
Unwilling  that  so  beautiful  a  crea- 
ture should  be  destroyed,  he  stopped 
the  boat,  purchased  the  fish  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  then  con- 
signed it  to  the  waves  again. 

The  boat  now  proceeded  on  her 
way ;  but  that  nightthe  crew,  headed 
by  one  of  the  most  daring  of  them, 
rose  in  a  body,  seized  the  young 
man  and  threw  him  overboard. 
The  leader  of  these  ruffians  then 
secured  the  papers  of  the  de- 
ceased and  determined  to  personate 
him  not  only  in  his  official  capacity, 
but  also  as  the  husband   of  the 


widow,  whose  beauty  it  was  that 
had  at  first  tempted  the  miscreant 
to  make  this  attack  upon  her  bus- 
band.  She,  poor  thing,  could  do 
nothing.  She  was  expecting  ere 
YBTj  long  to  give  birth  to  a  child, 
and  she  made  a  vow  within  herself 
that  should  her  ofiispring  prove  to 
be  a  son,  she  would  bring  him  up  to 
avenge  the  death  of  her  husband. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  their 
destination,  and  here  in  a  few  months 
the  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son.  No 
sooner  did  the  murderer  of  her  hns- 
band  ascertain  that  it  was  a  eK>n 
than  he  swore  to  kill  it.  She,  hoiv- 
ever,  begged  off  its  life  for  a  few 
days  Until  her  health  was  recoYered. 
She  then  took  the  little  infant  when 
her  present  husband  was  absent  at 
his  duties,  and  biting  off  its  little 
toe  wrote  on  a  piece  of  parchment 
in  letters  of  blood :  '  Tins  child  is 
the  offspring  of  a  woman  named 
Shee,  whose  husband  was  cruelly 
murdered  on  his  way  to  Kwong 
Cheung ;  his  murderer  now  usurps 
his  place  as  magistrate  and  as 
husband.  Whoever  sees  this  child, 
please  protect  him,  and  bring  him 
up  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
father.' 

This  paper  she  tied  to  its  body, 
and  then  placing  the  child  in  a  tiny 
wooden  fiume,  committed  it  to  the 
care  of  the  waters  which  flowed 
past  the  house.  The  wooden 
frame  and  its  precious  freight  had 
not  floated  far  down  the  stream 
before  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
high  priest  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Golden  Hill,  who  at  the  time  was 
pensively  musing  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream.  He  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  child,  and  on  reading  the 
paper  determined  to  take  permanent 
charge  of  it. 

Eighteen  years  had  now  gone  by, 
and  the  infant  that  was  snatched 
from  the  arms  of  the  waves  had 
grown  up  under  the  care  of  the* 
high  priest  to  be  an  earnest  and 
zealous  priest.  No  one  was  more 
attentive  than  he  to  his  religions 
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duties,  and  his  life  was  a  pattern 
of  piety  and  sobriety.  At  length 
the  high  priest  divulged  to  him  the 
secret  of  nis  birth,  and  advised  him 
to  assnme  abeggar's  garb  and  obtain 
access  to  his  mother. 

His  astonishment  was  great  at 
finding  that  through  all  these  long 
years  his  mother  had  been  living  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  in  close 
proximity  to  him.  He  instantly 
followed  the  high  priest's  advice, 
and  putting  on  beggar's  garments, 
and  providing  himself  with  a  stafT 
and  a  wallet,  he  proceeded  to  the 
honse  in  which  his  mother  resided. 

*  Alms  for  the  poor,  alms  for  the 
poor!'  he  cried  as  he  neared  the 
entrance. 

*  That  is  strangely  like  my  late 
husband's  voice,'  wought  the  mother 
to  herself,  as  she  sat  over  her 
embroidery  in  the  women's  apart- 
ments, and  she  rose  from  her  seat 
to  eye  the  stranger.  His  resem- 
blance to  her  late  husband  struck 
her  immediately,  and  in  deep  agita- 
tation  she  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
before  her.  As  the  beggar  entered 
lie  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
repeatedly  bowing  his  head  to  the 
ground eiaculated,  *  Mother, mother!' 

^  And  IS  this  my  long-lost  son?'  she 
cried.  'Heaven  then  has  answered. 
my  prayers,  and  you  are  come  to 
aTCDge  the  death  of  my  husband.' 

*  I  would  have  done  so  long  ere 
now,'  said  he,  '  had  I  known  my 
history  before;  but  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  high  priest  ex- 
plained to  me  the  circumstances  of 
my  birth.' 

The  two  then  hatched  a  plot  to- 
gether by  which  the  murderer  was 
to  be  seized  and  brought  before  the 
authorities,  and  after  a  few  more 
words  the  priest  returned  to  the 
temple  delighted  with  the  result  of 
his  mission. 

The  plot  succeeded  admirably; 
the  muiderer  was  seized  and  tried, 
the  high  priest  swore  to  the  finding 
of  the  foundling,  the  priest  dis- 
played his  four-toed  foot,  and  the 


chain  of  evidence  was  so  complete 
that  within  a  few  days  the  priest 
and  his  mother  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  murderer  cruelly 
punished  and  slain. 

Meanwhile  the  priesfs  mother, 
notwithstanding  her  delight  at  the 
recovery  of  her  son,  was  neverthe- 
less so  conscious  of  the  disgrace 
that  would  attach  to  her  for  having 
lived  so  long  with  the  murderer  of 
her  husband,  that  in  a  fit  of  deep 
despondency  she  determined  to 
drown  herself.  She  hastened  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  invoking  a 
final  blessing  on  her  son  cast  herself 
into  the  river.  How  inscrutable 
are  the  ways  of  the  spirits  below! 
At  that  instant  the  corpse  of  her 
murdered  husband,  which  through 
all  these  long  years  had  lain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  preserved  firdm 
decay  by  a  precious  jewel,  which 
the  King  of  the  Water  Dragons  had 
put  into  its  mouth  in  gratitude  for 
the  release  of  the  golden-scaled  fish, 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  his  wife 
found  herself  in  the  embrace  of  a 
reanimated  corpse  instead  of  in  the 
arms  of  the  cold  waves.  The  two 
swam  to  shore  together,  and  that 
evening  the  husbajid  explained  to 
his  happy  wife  and  to  his  son  how 
the  King  of  the  Water  Dragons  had 
restored  him  to  life  in  order  that  he 
might  save  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
noticed  in  the  act  of  precipitating 
herself  into  the  river. 

Such  was  the  joyful  ending  to  a 
story  so  sadly  commenced,  and  it 
is  at  this  point  that  we  arrive  at 
the  time  when  the  Emperor  had 
caused  his  proclamation  to  be  issued. 
The  priest,  with  whose  views  the 
benevolent  wish  to  rescue  the  souls 
of  the  dead  exactly  fell  in,  no  sooner 
read  the  proclamation  than  he  deter- 
mined to  volunteer  his  services  ;  he 
accordingly  informed  the  Prime 
Minister  of  his  intention ;  the  Prime 
Minister  gladly  recommended  him 
to  the  Emperor,  and  his  Majesty, 
struck  with  the  romantic  tale  of 
his  life,  at  once  accepted  his  offer. 
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The  next  day,  therefore,  the  priest 
proceeded  to  me  Temple  of  Meta- 
morphic  Transitions;  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  host  of  priests,  who 
were  to  add  their  voices  to  his,  the 
one  supplying  the  spirit  of  piety,  the 
others  supplying  the  noise.  Day 
after  day  did  this  band  of  priests, 
clad  in  yellow  snrplices,  with  folded 
hands  pace  the  rounds  of  the  temple, 
supplicating  Buddha  in  tones  of 
monotonous  plaint ;  and  if  noise  and 
monotony  had  been  the  only  com- 
ponents of  prayer,  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  would  assuredly  have  been 
rescued,  and  the  Dragon's  head  re- 
fitted on  him. 

All  this  time  Buddha  was  closely 
observing  the  worshippers  from  his 
Temple  of  the  Thundering  Voice.  He 
saw  that  the  prayers  that  were 
being  offered  must  inevitably  fail  of 
their  object,  and  that  the  use  of 
the  True  Classics  was  the  only 
efficacious  mode  of  appeal  to  him. 
These  the  worshippers  had  not  got ; 
the  devout  spirit  of  the  head  priest 
had,  however,  so  wrought  upon  the 
mind  of  the  deity,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  point  out  to  him  the 
necessity  of  procuring  the  True 
Classics  ere  his  prayers  could  prove 
effectual.  The  Goddess  of  Mercy 
suggested  to  Buddlia  that  she  would 
herself  proceed  to  the  Empire  of 
Cathay,  and  persuade  ttfe  priest  to 
undertake  the  mission  in  quest  of 
the  Classics.  These  Classics  were 
in  the  possession  of  Buddha  him- 
self, but  it  was  no  part  of  his  inten- 
tion to  bestow  them  on  any  chance 
applicant,  until  by  his  actions  and 
behaviour  he  had  shown  himself 
worthy  of  possessing  them.  He 
therefore  gladly  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  goddess,  and  promised 
to  hand  the  Classics  to  any  priest 
who  should  make  his  appUcation  in 
person. 

The  goddess  forthwith  started  on 
her  errand  ;  disguising  herself  as  a 
wandering  priest.  It  so  happened 
that  her  route  took  her  past  the  Five 
Mountains  beneath  which  the  Mon- 


key had  been  imprisoned.  As  she 
neared  these  hills,  she  heard  the 
most  piteous  moans  proceeding  from 
their  base.  She  looked,  and  there 
was  the  Monkey,  his  body  concealed 
beneath  the  hills,  but  his  head 
peeping  out  from  the  base,  the  ex- 
pression of  pain  on  his  face  indi- 
cating how  intense  must  be  the 
pressure  on  his  body.  A  basin  of 
mineral  water  and  a  few  iron  pills 
lay  in  front  of  him,  but  not  even  his 
incarceration  for  five  thousand  years 
had  seemed  to  render  them  more 
palatable ;  and  if  ever  anything  pre- 
sented a  moumfiil  appearance,  it 
was  the  once  prosperous  King  of  ihe 
Monkeys. 

*  Alas  !  *  cried  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  as  she  approached,  '  and  is 
this  the  consequence  of  ambition, 
and  have  enei^,  cleverness,  and 
knowledge  thus  been  blasted  by 
your  fatal  pride  ?  Poor  Siin  !  poor 
Siin!» 

The  Monkey  said  nothing,  bat  he 
looked  things  unutterable. 

'  I  have  come  to  help  yon,  if  yon 
will  be  helped,'  said  the  goddess. 
'  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  * 

'  Certainly  I  do,'  exclaimed  Sun, 
half  indignant  at  the  goddess 
imagining  that  her  disguise  could 
conceal  her  identity  from  so  know- 
ing a  creature  as  himself.  'My 
name  is  Siln  the  All-knowing,  and 
your  name  is  the  Goddess  of  ever- 
lasting love,  of  never-ending  bene- 
volence, the  Soother  of  all  men's 
woes,  and  the  Healer  of  beart- 
piercing  griefs.' 

As  Siin  enumerated  the  virtues 
of  the  goddess,  his  voice  insensibly 
became  more  gentle,  and  his  spirit 
unwittingly  toned  down  into  more 
perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the 
deity  he  was  addressing.  She  on 
her  part  said  nothing,  but  gazed  at 
him  with  a  look  of  unspeakable  ten- 
derness. 

*  Goddess, '  said  Siin,  after  a  pause, 
*  I  have  done  wrong ;  I  was  too 
proud,  and  I  have  deserved  this 
punishment.' 
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Somehow  or  other  the  Monkey 
did  not  feel  the  moontains  so  heavy 
-while  he  was  with  the  goddess ;  she 
looked  so  gentle  that  he  forgot 
about  his  pain.  As  he  said  those 
-words  acknowledging  his  fault,  the 
goddess  snuled  for  an  instant,  but 
Iter  face  quickly  resumed  its  expres- 
sion of  grave,  gentle  pity,  and  she 
replied: 

*  Yes,  Sun,  you  were  too  proud ; 
you  wanted  to  be  everything,  and 
everything  you  could  not  be ;  and 
now  you  have  been  crushed  beneath 
these  hills  for  five  thousand  years, 
when  all  that  time  you  might  have 
been  serving  the  Sovereign  of 
Heaven.' 

*  Five  thousand  years ! '  cried  Siin ; 
'  why,  that  was  to  be  the  limit  of  my 
iniprisonment !  Belease  me,  god- 
dess, release  me ! ' 

*You  have  still  a  short  time 
longer,'  replied  the  goddess.  '  I  can- 
not release  you  yet.  When  you  see 
a  priest  passing  by  this  way,  call 
npon  him  to  release  you,  and  he 
will  do  so  ;  after  which,  follow  him 
whither  he  bids  you/ 

With  these  words  the  goddess 
left  him,  and  proceeded  on  her  way. 
After  a  time  she  approached  Peking, 
and  ere  very  long  found  herself  in- 
side the  temple  where  the  priest  and 
his  attendants  were  offering  up 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Their  devout 
demeanour  and  their  plaintive 
chants,  added  to  the  spirit-stilling 
sonnd  of  the  solemn  gong,  might 
have  led  a  casual  observer  to  ima- 
gine the  priests  to  be  piety  it- 
self; the  goddess,  however,  knew 
better,  and  as  soon  as  the  prayers 
were  concluded,  she  called  the  head 
priest  aside,  and  told  him  that  be- 
fore it  was  possible  for  the  Emperor 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  •redeeming 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  some  other 
form  of  prayer  must  be  adopted. 

*  Far  away  in  the  West,'  said  the 
goddess,  'in  the  Temple  of  the 
Thundering  Voice,  are  to  be  found 
the  True  Classics  of  Buddha ;  these 
mnst  be  procured  before  the  spirits 


of  the  dead  can  be  released.  The 
distance  is  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  miles,  and  the  road  is  be- 
set with  dangers.  Are  you  willing 
to  undertake  the  mission  ? ' 

'I  am,'  said  the  priest;  'but  I 
fear  my  strength  will  &il  me.' 

*'  Do  not  fear,'  said  the  goddess  ; 
*  go  bravely  forward,  and  you  will 
receive  assistance ;  and  even  to  fail 
is  better  than  to  shrink  from  the 
attempt.' 

As  she  finished  speaking,  suddenly 
what  had  been  an  ill-clad  priest  dis- 
solved into  a  beautiful  goddess,  who, 
holding  in  her  hand  an  exquisite  lily, 
and  clothed  in  a  dress  of  the  purest 
white,  slowly  rose  into  the  air,  and 
faded  away  in  the  presence  of  the 
bystanders  like  a  beautifal  dream. 
The  priest  now  knew  for  certain 
that  what  the  stranger  had  told  him 
about  the  True  Classics  of  Buddha 
was  true,  and  he  was  more  than 
ever  determined  to  go  in  quest  of 
them.  So  he  went  to  the  Emperor 
and  told  him  of  his  intention.  The 
Emperor  was  charmed  with  the 
proposal,  offered  him  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  and  having 
pledged  a  bond  of  brotherhood  with 
him,  wished  him  good  luck,  and 
dismissed  him. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

The  preparations  which  the  priest 
made  for  so  long  a  journey  were 
very  small ;  he  took  with  him  two 
attendants,  priests  like  himself,  a 
small  quantity  of  food,  and  a  white 
horse. 

After  travelling  a  long  way  with- 
out adventures  of  any  kind,  the 
party  at  length  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  five  lofty  hills  beneath  which 
the  Monkey  lay  imprisoned.  As 
they  neared  these  hills,  they  could 
hear  sounds  of  distress  proceeding 
from  them.  The  priest  went  cau- 
tiously up,  and  at  length  discovered 
the  imprisoned  Monkey. 

'Let  me  out,  let  me  out,'  cried 
Siin  to  the  priest.  *  The  goddess 
told  me  you  would  release  me.' 
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*How  can  I?'  said  the  priest. 
*  I  have  no  power  to  pnll  yon  ont.* 

*  I  do  not  want  to  be  pnlled,'  replied 
he  impatiently.  *  At  the  top  of  the 
highest  of  these  hills  yon  will  find 
a  piece  of  red  paper  fixed  to  one  of 
the  rocks ;  take  that  off,  and  I  can 
get  ont  myself.* 

The  priest  with  great  difficulty 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  the 
highest  hill,  and  there,  as  Siin  had 
stated,  he  found  a  piece  of  red  paper 
with  a  charm  written  on  it  attached 
to  the  rocks.  This  he  pnlled  down, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Monkey. 

•Have  you  got  it?'  said  Siin 
eagerly. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  priest,  *  here  it  is.' 

*  Look  out,  then,'  cried  Siin  ;  *  get 
ont  of  the  way  as  quick  as  yon  can.' 

The  priest  thereupon  ran  away 
as  fast  as  he  could.  Having  run  till 
he  was  tired,  he  turned  .round  to 
watch  the  next  movements  of  the 
Monkey. 

*Now  for  a  good  heave,*  he 
heard  Siin  say ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
words  reached  his  ears,  than  up 
went  all  five  hills  into  the  air,  and 
the  Monkey  was  at  the  feet  of  the 
priest  free. 

It  was  almost  painful  to  watch 
his  excessive  joy ;  he  whisked  and 
frisked  and  leapt  and  ran;  he 
turned  about  and  skipped  about 
and  twisted  in  and  out,  and  all  this 
with  such  grinning  and  chattering 
and  babbling  and  gabbling  that  the 
priest  thon^t  him  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary' creatures  he  had  ever 


*  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  what  I 
have  been  through,*  cried  the  Mon- 
key. 'Bah!  those  pills  and  that 
water,  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of 
them.' 

He  then  told  the  priest  his  whole 
history,  and  how  he  had  been 
imprisoned  under  those  hills  for 
five  thousand  years. 

*  And  now  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?' 
said  he  to  the  priest.  'Anything 
you  like  to  ask  me  to  do  I  will  do.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  priest,  <  I  am  on 


my  way  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Thundering  Voice  in  search  of  the 
True  Classics  of  Buddha,  and  if  you 
will  accompany  me  it  will  be  doing 
me  a  great  favour.' 

'  Certainly,*  replied  Sun,  *  I  wiD 
do  so  with  pleasure ;  let  us  be  off 
at  once.' 

•There  are  dangers  in  the  way,' 
said  the  priest,  *  I  hope  yon  do  not 
mind  them.' 

•Not  a  bit,*  answered  Siin,  •! 
have  still  got  the  Golden-hooped 
Pole  of  Victory  in  my  ear.* 

So  the  party  set  off  once  more  on 
their  journey.  Up  to  this  time  the 
road  had  been  easy,  and  nothing  had 
occurred  to  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  journey  by  the 
Goddess  of  Love.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  path  became  rugged  and 
steep ;  hills  frowned  down  npon 
them  from  all  sides,  and  the  roar  of 
wild  beasts  increased  the  natural 
horrors  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

As  they  struggled  timidly  on- 
wards,  expecting  every  moment  to 
fall  into  the  chasms  which  yawned 
beneath  them,  suddenly  there  sprang 
from  out  a  thicket  hard  by  a  tiger 
and  a  bear,  who  with  a  terrific  roar 
rushed  npon  the  party,  and  seizing 
them,  carried  them  off  to  their  lair. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  Mon- 
key. Quick  as  thou^t  he  produced 
his  pole,  and  ere  the  bear  and  the 
tiger  had  time  to  do  more  than  sniff 
at  their  anticipated  feast,  he  felled 
them  both  to  the  ground. 

As  the  priest  was  overwhelming 
the  Monkey  with  thanks  for  this 
unexpected  deliverance,  there  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  door  of  ihe 
cave  an  aged  man  with  a  staff  in  his 
hand.  No  sooner  did  the  Monkey 
see  him,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees 
and  made  a  respectful  obeisance  to 
him.  The  others  remained  standing, 
not  knowing  who  their  visitor  waa. 

'You  have  begun  well,*  said  ihe 
stranger  to  the  Monkey ;  *  you  are 
being  watched,  and  virtue  will  meet 
with  its  reward.'  Then  turning  to 
the  priest  he  said,  *  Your  journey  is 
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a  very  long  one,  but  you  have  a 
valuable  aid  in  tbe  Monkey;  and 
fbiih,  prudence,  and  determination 
"will  carry  you  safely  to  the  end.*      » 

*May  1  enquire,*  said  the  priest 
timidly,  *  whom  it  is  that  I  have  the 
lionour  of  listening  to  ?' 

He  received  no  answer,  for  the 
aged  man  had  vanished,  but  on  the 
spot  on  which  he  had  stood  lay  a 
iiarrow  strip  of  paper. 

The  priest  took  it  up  and  read 
the  following  words : 

The  Spirit  of  the  Golden  Star 

Has  come  to  save  your  life. 
Take  courage,  then  ;  the  journe/s  far ; 

Be  strong  and  face  the  strife. 

The  priest  on  reading  these  words 
felt  a  little  more  brave  ;  but  the 
scene  through  which  he  had  passed 
remained  so  vividly  impressed  on 
liis  mind,  that  it  was  some  time  ere 
be  could  summon  courage  to  mount 
his  steed  and  proceed  on  his  way. 
However,  at  length  overcoming  his 
timidity,  he  called  his  party  together, 
and  they  resumedt  heir  journey. 

After  travelling  some  distance 
they  came  to  a  place  known  as  the 
resort  of  the  five  demons — the  Byes, 
the  Ears,  the  Nose,  the  Heart,  and 
the  Body ;  no  sooner  had  they  come 
in  sight  of  this  place  than  the  de- 
mons rushed  out  to  destroy  them. 

^  Leave  them  to  me,'  said  Sun 
to  the  priest;  'don't be  afraid.'  Then 
taming  to  the  demons  he  cried, 
^  Make  way  for  Siin  the  All-knowing 
and  for  the  priest.' 

Instead  of  attending  to  this  com- 
mand, the  demons  made  a  rush  at 
the  Monkey  and  began  to  belabour 
him  with  blows. 

*  If  you  think  that  kind  of  thing 
hnrt8,you  are  very  much  mistaken,' 
said  the  Monkey.  '  See  how  you 
like  this,'  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  out  came  the  Gblden-hooped 
Pole  of  Victory,  nor  was  it  much 
longer  before  all  five  demons  lay 
dead  upon  the  ground. 

Now,  the  priest  was  so  strict  a 
Baddhist  that  he  considered  the 
taking  of  life  under  any  circum- 


stances to  be  a  very  heinous 
offence ;  it  was  only  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
when  attacked  by  the  tiger  and  the 
bear,  that  had  allowed  him  to  over- 
look their  slaughter  by  the  Monkey, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  no  soonev 
saw  the  demons  lying  dead  upon 
the  ground  than  he  severely  repri- 
manded the  Monkey  for  what  he 
considered  his  wanton  cruelty. 

Siin,  however,  took  quite  an- 
other view  of  the  case,  and  argued 
that  as  they  wanted  to  kill  him  he 
was  quite  right  in  killing  them  first. 
Nevertheless  the  priest  refused  to 
be  convinced,  and  continued  scold- 
ing him  so  long  that  at  last 
Siin  said,  *  Oh,  very  weU,  then,  you 
can  find  your  own  way  to  the  Tem- 

?le  of  the  Thundering  Voice,  and 
shall  go  away.' 

With  these  words  he  turned  a 
somersault  and  was  gone. 

The  priest  was  somewhat  discon- 
certed at  the  turn  events  had  taken, 
and  he  was  musing  disconsolately 
within  himself,  when  suddenly  there 
stood  before  him  an  aged  man  with 
a  venr  mild,  benignant  countenance. 

^  You  are  sorrowing  for  the  loss 
of  the  Monkey,'  said  he  ;  Hhe 
Monkey  will  return  before  long;' 
and  handing  a  silver  hoop  to  the 
priest  he  continued,  *  When  he  re- 
turns, put  this  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  should  he  prove  refractory 
again  you  have  merely  to  recite  a 
few  words  of  the  Buddhist  Classics, 
when  the  crown  will  press  so  heavily 
on  his  head  that  he  will  at  once 
obey  you.' 

'Many  thanks,'  said  the  priest, 
receiving  the  hoop  into  his  hands* 
*  May  I  enquire  your  name  P  ' 

He  received  no  answer,  for  the 
man  had  vanished,  bat  on  the 
ground  lay  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
were  written  these  lines  : 

The  Goddess  of  Pity  and  Lore 
Eegards  yon  with  fovouring  eye ; 

Be  true  to  your  trnst,  and  in  danger  she'll 
prove 
A  friend  ever  faithful  and  nigh. 
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While  the  priest  was  thus  con- 
versing with  the  stranger,  the 
Monkey  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
Dragon  of  the  Western  Seas, 
whither  he  had  made  his  way  after 
leaving  the  priest.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  from  this 
monarch  that  the  Monkey  obtained 
his  sandals ;  this  was  their  first 
interview  since  that  occasion,  and 
as  far  as  the  Dragon  was  concerned 
might  have  been  easily  dispensed 
with.  The  monarch,  however,  took 
care  not  to  express  his  feelings 
openly,  and  received  his  visitor 
with  every  appearance  of  cordiality. 
He  soon  found  ont  from  him  that 
he  had  recently  left  the  priest,  who 
was  then  on  his  way  to  the  West 
to  procure  the  Classics  the  recital 
of  which  wonld  restore  to  the  head- 
less Dragon  his  missing  head.  As 
a  brother  of  that  Dragon,  the  mon- 
arch naturally  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  result  of  the  expedition,  and 
he  foresaw  that  a  pilgrim  possessed 
of  such  opinions  as  those  which  the 
priest  had  expressed  to  the  Monkey 
on  the  taking  of  life,  would  make 
but  little  way  against  his  numerous 
foes  unless  accompanied  and  assisted 
by  some  such  daring  and  clever 
spirit  as  the  Monkey. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  SUn  had 
finished  his  account  of  the  adven- 
tures through  which  he  had  passed, 
the  Dragon  monarch  without  any 
comment  led  him  up  to  a  certain 
picture  which  hung  suspended  from 
the  crystal  wall;  the  scene  repre- 
sented  in  this  picture  was  that  of  a 
youth  with  an  expression  of  deep 
humility  on  his  countenance,  in  the 
act  of  fitting  a  shoe  on  to  the  feet 
of  an  aged  man. 

'This  shoe,*  said  the  Dragon,  *  was 
no  sooner  fitted  on  than  off  it  fell 
again,  and  yet  the  young  man  at 
the  request  of  the  aged  sage  would 
ever  without  murmuring  pick  it  up 
and  fit  it  on  once  more.' 

*  I  understand,'  said  Siin ;  *  you 
mean  that  I  have  been  too  impa- 
tient in  leaving  the  priest  at  the 


first  provocation;  I  will  return  to 
him.'  So  saying,  he  took  a  leap, 
and  the  next  moment  was  by  the 
side  of  the  priest. 

The  priest,  though  glad  to  see 
his  companion  back,  expressed  no 
pleasure  at  his  return,  and  merely 
said  to  him,  'In  future  wear  this 
crown,  which  will  serve  as  a  monitor 
to  warn  you  when  you  wish  to  rebel* 
Thus  saying,  he  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  Monkey,  and 
added,  *  You  can  now  only  leave  me 
when  it  suits  my  pleasure.' 

The  Monkey,  who  was  still  under 
the  spell  of  the  influence  of  the  pi^ 
ture  shown  to  him  by  the  Dragon, 
though  inwardly  kicking  at  the  cold, 
uncompromising  demeanour  of  the 
priest,  constrained  his  feelings  and 
made  no  reply,  merely  indicating 
by  a  slight  shrug  thait  he  had  heard 
the  words  of  the  priest. 

The  party  then  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  and  nothing  of  any 
consequence  occurred  to  disturb 
their  progress  until  one  day,  as  they 
were  strolling  leisurely  along,  there 
met  them  a  very  beautifdl  young  ' 
lady,  whose  feet  were  like  golden 
lilies,  and  whose  beauty  surpassed 
perfection  itself.  The  ardent  dis- 
position of  Chu  Pat  Kai,  one  of  the 
priest's  attendants,  was  instantly 
aroused,  and  he  was  just  about  to 
hazard  a  remark  preparatory  to 
entering  into  conversation  with  the 
young  lady,  whose  smiles  invited  bis 
advances,  when,  without  a  word, 
the  Monkey  produced  his  pole  and 
slew  her  on  the  spot.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  indignation  of  tiw 
amorously  inclined  Chu  Pat  Ejd 
and  of  the  tender-hearted  priest, 
and  they  roundly  abused  the  Mon- 
key for  this  detestable  deed  of 
cruelty. 

*You  are  very  ignorant,'  med 
the  Monkey,  losing  all  patience; 
*  cannot  you  see  that  this  is  no  young 
lady  at  all,  but  is  simply  an  evO 
genius  in  disguise  come  to  destroy 
you?'  and  he  pointed  to  some 
words    written    on    her    shoulder, 
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which  designated  her  '  The  Gtenius 
of  Decayed  Bones.' 

Strange  to  saj,  none  bnt  Siin  the 
All-knowing  could  see  these  words, 
and  the  priest  and  his  attendants 
were  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
this  deed  of  the  Monkey  was  none 
other  than  a  loathsome  mnrder. 
Siin  determined  therefore  to  keep 
clear  of  the  party  for  a  time ;  and 
excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  going  to  look  for  food,  he 
went  away  from  his  companions. 
•Scarcely  had  he  left  them  than 
a  very  respectable-looking  woman 
was  seen  by  the  roadside  weeping 
bitterly.  The  priest  enquired  the 
cause  of  her  grief,  when  with  many 
tears  and  loud  lamentations  she  ex- 
plained that  she  was  weeping  for 
her  daughter,  who  had  been  killed  a 
few  days  ago.  She  then  begged 
them  to  foUow  her  to  her  home, 
where  she  would  provide  them  with 
a  little  refreshment,  since  they 
seemed  to  be  so  kindly  disposed. 
They  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
went  on  for  some  distance  with  the 
lady,  doing  their  best  to  console 
her  for  her  loss.  At  that  moment 
up  came  Sun,  and  the  lady  had 
scarcely  time  to  give  a  slight  shriek 
before  he  drew  h^  pole  and  slew  her. 

*  When  will  you  learn  to  distin- 
goish  between  good  and  bad? '  cried 
Son  indignantly,  and  he  once  more 
pointed  out  to  them  the  words, 
*  The  Genius  of  Decayed  Bones.' 

Nothing,  however,  could  pacify 
the  priest  and  his  followers,  they 
were  simply  ftirious ;  and  the  two 
followers  told  the  priest  that  unless 
the  Monkey  was  ignominiously  dis- 
missed, they  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  journey.     The 

Siest,  who  was  well  aware  of  the 
onkey's  great  talents,  but  who 
was  at  the  same  time  greatly  an^ 
gered  at  this  unaccountable  con- 
duct,  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss 
what  measures  to  take,  but  at  length 
he  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  his 
followers,  and  told  the  Monkey  he 
must  go. 


Siin,  inwardly  despising  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  priest,  but  feeling 
how  utterly  hopeless  it  would  be  to 
convince  such  crass  blind  ignorance, 
said  not  a  word,  but  ts^ing  the 
crown  from  his  head  returned  it  to 
the  priest,  and  took  his  departure. 

So  convinced,  however,  was  he  of 
the  certain  destruction  that  awaited 
the  priest  and  his  followers  should 
he  leave  them  in  the  lurch  at  this 
critical  part  of  their  journey,  that 
remembering  the  good  turn  the 
priest  had  done  him  in  effecting  his 
escape  from  the  five  hills,  he  de- 
cided to  keep  himself  only  just  out 
of  sight,  prepared  to  rush  to  the 
rescue  when  occasion  should  require 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  priest  and  his  fol- 
lowers went  slowly  on.  Now  that 
the  Monkey  had  gone,  so  £Etr  as  he 
knew,  to  return  no  more,  the  priest 
instinctively  felt  that  he  had  dis- 
missed the  presiding  genius  of  the 
party,  and  that  henceforth  in  en- 
countering dangers  he  had  very 
much  less  to  depend  upon  in  his 
own  judgment  than  when  assisted 
by  the  sound  though  rough  sense, 
as  he  considered  it,  of  Sun.  These 
feelings  he  endeavoured  to  smother 
by  nursing  his  indignation  against 
the  Monkey's  cruelfy,  and  he  tried 
to  justify  to  himself  his  dismissal 
by  arguing  that,  however  suc6essM 
the  journey  had  been  so  far,  yet 
that  it  was  just  as  likely  as  not  to 
be  the  result  of  accident,  and  that 
its  ultimate  success  would  be  looked 
for  in  vain  so  long  as  a  pilgrimage 
holy  in  its  object,  and  that  should 
be  unstained  in  its  execution,  was  to 
be  contaminated  with  the  presence 
of  the  slaughter-loving  Monkey. 

Thus  the  priest  reasoned  within 
himself;  but  the  uneasy  feelings 
that  no  arguments  could  stifle,  inas- 
much as  they  were  convictions, 
weighed  down  his  spirits,  until  what 
in  reality  was  merely  regret  at  the 
loss  of  a  valuable  assistant,  he  con- 
strued into  an  omen  of  impending 
destruction.     Heavier  and  heavier 
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grew  this  feeliiig,  until  .one  day, 
Tfhile  passing  throngh  a  thickly 
wooded  lowland,  a  tiger  rushed  out, 
seized  him,  and  carried  him  off. 

*  Help  !  help  !  *  cried  the  priest, 
in  an  agonised  voice,  '  I  shall 
perish.' 

This  was  the  moment  for  which 
Siin  had  been  waiting;  at  no 
great  distance  behind,  though  con- 
cealed from  sight,  he  had  seen  the 
workings  in  the  priest's  mind,  and 
had  followed  on  patiently,  deter- 
mined to  befriend  him  when  neces- 
sary. His  anger  was  appeased 
when  he  saw  that  his  dismissal 
had  been  a  great  conflict  between 
inclination  and  what  the  priest  con- 
sidered duty;  and  it  made  him 
entertain  a  higher  respect  for  the 
priest  to  see  that  he  was  willing 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  the 
Monkey's  superior  intelligence  and 
power  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out 
his  duty.  No  sooner,  then,  did  he 
hear  the  priest's  cry  of  distress, 
than  he  rushed  into  the  tiger's  den, 
drew  his  pole,  and  slew  the  monster. 
Thanks  to  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, the  tiger  had  not  had  time 
to  do  more  than  slightly  scratch 
the  priest,  who  now  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  precisely  acknowledged 
his  thanks  to  Sdn.  He  was  not 
long  in  learning  that  the  Monkey 
had,  in  anticipation  of  impend- 
ing trouble,  remained  close  behind 
him,  and  the  priest,  struck  with 
remorse  for  his  past  severity, 
begged  SUn  to  attribute  it  to  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty,  and  pro- 
mised in  future  to  be  guided  en- 
tirely by  his  advice. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  fortunate  conclusion  to  the 
misunderstanding  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter  was  but  the  prelude 
to  the  most  alarming  danger  which 
it  had  yet  been  the  £a,ie  of  the  pil- 
grims to  encounter.  Seated  one 
day  on  a  fiery  coloured  cloud,  the 
spirit  or  demon  known  by  the 
name  of  the  'Flaming  Child'  ob- 


served the  travellers  wending  their 
way  westward.  He  no  sooner  ob- 
served them  than  he  determined  to 
effect  their  capture.  He  therefore 
descended  in  the  form  of  a  child, 
and  stationing  himself  a  few  miles 
in  front  of  the  line  of  march,  pro- 
ceeded to  bind  himself  tightly  to  a 
tree.  As  soon  as  the  par^  came  in 
sight  he  began  to  weep  piteously. 

'  What  is  the  matter  P  '  said  the 
priest,  ever  moved  at  signs  of 
distress. 

*  Thieves  have  come,*  sobbed  Ae 
child,  'and  have  killed  my  fSfttherand 
my  mother  ;  they  would  have  killed 
me  also,  but  I  perauaded  them  to 
tie  me  to  this  tree,  here  to  starve 
unless  aid  should  arrive.' 

'  This  is  indeed  a  bad  case/  sa^ 
the  priest,  and  without  further 
parley  he  unbound  the  child  fron 
the  tree,  and  ordered  the  Monkej 
to  carry  him.  The  Monkey,' will- 
ing to  spare  the  priest's  feelings, 
made  no  objection  to  carrying  him, 
for  he  had  inwardly  determined  to 
crush  him  against  the  first  rod: 
that  he  should  pass.  He  therefore 
loitered  some  distance  behind,  and 
at  length,  on  coming  to  a  rock, 
hurled  his  burden  with  all  his  might 
against  it. 

Alas!  the  Flaming  Child  was 
aware  of  his  intent  before  it  wai 
put  into  execution,  and  leaping  out 
of  his  skin  into  an  invisible  form, 
had  lefb  the  mere  skeleton  behind, 
and  this  it  was  that  the  Monkey 
had  dashed  against  the  rocks.  He 
immediately  discovered  his  mistakcr 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  Flaming 
Child  had  already  hurried  on  in 
front,  and  had  seized  the  priest  and 
his  followers,  and  taken  them  into 
the  Cave  of  Fiery  Clouds. 

The  Monkey,  on  finding  his  master 
in  this  fright&l  predicament,  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his 
escape.  In  order  to  carry  this  out 
the  more  effectually,  he  changed  him- 
self into  the  form  of  a  mosquito, 
and  fljing  into  the  cave,  settled 
himself  on  the  priest's  ear,  and  bozsed 
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in  it  that  he  was  not  to  be  afraid. 
The  priest  was  highly  delighted  on 
finding  that  his  trostj  servant  was 
with  him  once  more,  and  he  told 
him  in  a  whisper  to  lose  no  time. 
The  Flaming  Child  was  in  the  cave 
at  the  time,  but,  apparently  secure 
of  his  prizes,  seemed  to  be  lan- 
guidly dozing.  However,  in  a  mi- 
nute or  two  he  rose  from  his  seat 
and  went  out  of  the  cave. 

This  was  the  moment  for  the 
Monkey,  who  flew  out  of  the  cave, 
and  changing  himself  into  his  ori- 
ginal form,  rushed  wildly  at  the 
Flaming  Child  with  his  pole.  The 
Flaming  Child  was  quite  prepared 
fortius  attack,  for  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  buzzing  mosquito  was 
only  the  Monkey  in  disguise.  He 
now  struck  two  blows  on  his  nose, 
and  there  suddenly  issued  from  his 
nostrils  a  flood  of  flame  and  smoke 
which  completely  enveloped  the 
Monkej^,  and  gave  him  the  most 
excruciating  agony,  until  insensi- 
bility came  to  his  relief.  His  an- 
tagonist having  been  thus  disposed 
ci^  the  Flaming  Child  withdrew 
into  the  cave. 

After  a  long  time  the  Monkey 
opened  his  eyes,  shook  himself,  and 
languidly  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  then,  remembering  what  had 
occurred,  took  a  somersault  and 
alighted  at  the  feet  of  the  Gbddess 
of  Mercy.  It  was  none  too  soon. 
The  Flaming  Child  had  already 
issued  from  his  cave,  and  would 
most  certainly  have  treated  him 
even  more  cruelly  than  before  had 
the  Monkey  been  one  instant  slower 
in  appreciating  his  critical  position. 
As  it  was  he  was  too  late,  and  the 
Child  returned  to  his  cave  deter- 
mined to  slay  him  at  the  next  op- 
portunity. 

Meanwhile  the  Monkey  told  the 
Groddess  of  Mercy  his  story  and  re- 
quested immediate  assistance,  as 
otherwise  the  priest  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Without  a  word  the  god- 
dess took  up  a  piece  of  paper  and 
vnrote  on   it  the  word  'Enchant- 
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ment.'  She  gave  this  to  the  Mon- 
key and  told  him  to  hasten  back  and 
show  this  word  to  the  Flaming  Child, 
which  would  at  once  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  Flaming  Child  to 
follow  him  whithersoever  he  would. 
Accordingly  the  Monkey  bounded 
back  to  the  Cave  of  Fiery  Clouds, 
and  presenting  himself  before  the 
Flaming  Child,  held  up  before  him 
the  word  'Enchantment.*  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  The  Flaming 
Child,  who,  on  seeing  the  Monkey 
return,  was  preparing  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  upon  him,  instantly  be- 
came as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  obse- 
quiously followed  the  Monkey  out 
of  the  cave. 

The  Monkey  then  sauntered  back 
to  the  residence  of  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  being  careful  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  word  'Enchant- 
ment '  immediately  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Flaming  Child.  In  this 
manner  they  entered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 
Just  as  they  entered,  the  Monkey 
lowered  the  hand  in  which  the  word 
'  Enchantment '  was  held,  and  in  a 
moment  the  Flaming  Child  pre- 
pared to  strike,  but  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy  was  too  quick  for  him ;  in  an 
instant  she  thrust  before  his  face 
the  word  '  Clasp,'  and  once  more 
the  Flaming  Child  became  meek  as 
a  dove,  and  clasped  his  hands  before 
him  in  supplicatory  gesture.  The 
Goddess  of  Mercy  then  repri- 
manded him  for  venturing  to  at- 
tack one  of  her  proteges,  and  con- 
demned him  to  go  backwards  all  the 
way  home,  at  every  other  step  sub- 
missively bending  his  head.  To 
this  he  willingly  agreed,  and  from 
this  time  forth  the  Flaming  Child 
became  an  ardent  disciple  of  the 


pity-loving  goddess. 
The  Mon] 


Monkey,  thanking  the  god- 
dess for  her  assistance,  then  took 
his  leave  and  returned  to  the  Cave 
of  Fiery  Clouds;  here  he  re- 
leased i^e  priest  and  his  two  at- 
tendants, and  the  party  once  more 
proceeded  on  their  jaj^.^oogie 
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To  relate  in  detail  the  eigliiy-one 
adventures  through  which  the  tra- 
yellers  passed  would  he  wearisome 
to  the  reader,  for,  striking  and  ima- 
ginative as  all  of  them  are,  there 
IS,  nevertheless,  so  great  a  similarity 
in  their  general  features,  that  we 
will  pass  over  them  unnoticed, 
merely  premising  that,  difficult 
and  dangerous  as  most  of  them 
were,  they  resulted  fortunately  to 
the  pilgrims. 

Aiid  now,  at  length,  they  were 
in  sight  of  the  long  sought  for 
temple;  as  they  neared  it,  they 
could  descry  four  gigantic  heings 
guarding  the  entrance,  and  ever 
and  anon  sounds  of  thunder  ema- 
nated from  its  midst,  which  the  pil- 
grims rightly  interpreted  to  be  the 
voice  of  Buddha.  On  approaching 
the  gates,  they  were  challenged  by 
the  four  sentries,  who  desired  to 
know  the  reason  of  their  visit. 

*We  are  pilgrims  from  the  far 
East,'  replied  tiie  priest, '  and  have 
come  to  supplicate  Buddha  for  a 
copy  of  the  True  Classics.' 

'Enter,'  replied  the  sentries,  and 
forthwith  the  huge  portals  were 
opened,  and  the  priest  and  his  party 
walked  in.  As  they  passed  by  the 
four  sentries,  each  of  whom  was 
armed  with  weapons  proportioned 
to  his  size,  and  whose  £eu^s  wore  an 
expression  of  awful  sternness,  a 
slight  tremor  agitated  their  frames, 
but  no  harm  was  offered  them,  and 
they  were  now  within  the  walls  of 
the  temple  from  which  Buddha 
issued  his  decrees. 

Seated  on  a  throne  of  majestic 
height  sat  the  reverend  Deiiy,  and 
on  either  side  of  him  were  his  two 
confreres,  the  Buddhas  of  the  Past 
and  of  the  Future.  Prostrating 
themselves  before  the  throne,  the 
suppliants  remained  motionless  on 
their  knees,  with  their  heads  bowed 
low  to  the  ground.  Thus  they  re- 
mained until  the  voice  of  Buddha 
said,  •  What  is  it  you  seek  ? '  The 
priest  then  with  bended  head  ex- 
plained the  object  of  his  visit,  and 


implored  the  Deiij  to  grant  lus 
request. 

'Rise,'  said  Buddha;  'your  request 
is  granted.' 

The  priest  and  his  followers  then 
rose  from  the  ground,  but  they 
dared  not  raise  their  eyes,  and 
remained  standing  with  heads  reve- 
rently lowered. 

'  In  handing  a  copy  of  the  True 
Classics  to  you,'  said  Buddha,  at 
the  same  time  placing  the  precious 
books  in  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
'  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  few 
words.  Unknown  to  you  I  have 
watched  all  your  movements  during 
your  long  journey.  No  other  than 
true  disciples  of  mine  would  have 
come  unstrained  through  the  danger- 
ous scenes  through  which  you  have 
passed,  and  it  is  now  my  pleasure 
to  commend  you  highly  for  the 
perseverance  you  have  shovm,  and 
for  the  spirit  of  piety  and  faith  with 
which  you  have  met  your  difficulties. 
In  entrusting  you  with  the  True 
Classics^  I  am  only  giving  you  what 
you  have  fairly  earned,  and  rest 
assured  that  when  you  recite  the 
sacred  words  you  have  a  ready  lis- 
tener in  me.  To  Siin  the  All-knowing 
I  must  speak  particularly.  From 
the  time  of  your  release  until  now 
the  eyes  of  Heaven  have  been  upon 
you.  You  discovered  by  painfrl 
experience  that  there  are  higher 
powers  in  Heaven  than  you  possess, 
and  that  though  to  a  certain  point 
energy  and  talents  will  carry  you, 
yet  diat  beyond  them  is  excellence 
that  is  unapproachable,  to  attempt 
to  reach  which  is  destruction.  As 
ypu  have  conducted  yourself  since 
your  release,  so  prosper.  Once  yon 
sought  to  gain  a  seat  in  heaven  bj 
your  own  prowess ;  now  that  seat  is 
granted  you  by  virtue  of  your  hu- 
mility and  zeal.  It  is  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Deity  that  from  hence- 
forth you  remain  in  heaven  to  assist 
us  in  ruling  our  subjects  and  to 
receive  the  prayers  of  the  devout. 
This,  too,'  he  added,  turning  to  the 
priest,  '  will  be  your  lot  likewise,  but 
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it  is  necessary  for  you  first  to  re- 
turn whence  you  came  in  order  to 
offer  up  incantations  for  the  dead, 
and  to  restore  to  the  Dragon  his 
head.  Your  attendants,  though  not 
yet  fit  for  the  honourable  post 
you  have  obtained,  are  likewise  de- 
serving of  approval;  they  will  re- 
turn with  you,  and  by  their  holy 
lives  at  home  will  endeavour  to  earn 
a  high  position  in  the  Buddhistic 
hierarchy.' 

At  these  words  the  priest  and 
his  attendants  fell  on  their  faces  and 
thanked  the  Deity  for  his  munifi- 
cence. They  theu,  clasping  the 
volumes  in  their  hands,  set  out  on 
their  homeward  journey.  The  road, 
which  before  had  be^n  so  difficult, 
appeared  now  smooth  and  straight, 
no  difficulties  impeded  them,  and  it 
"was  with  hearts  full  of  grateful  de- 
votion to  their  patron  Deity  that 
they  at  length  arrived  at  their 
native  home. 

The  Emperor,  overwhelmed  with 
pleasure  at  the  success  of  the  mis- 
sion, ordered  high  honours  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  priest  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  at  once  caused  the  True 


Classics  to  be  recited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Dragon  and  of  the  departed 
spirits. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  after 
their  recitation  for  seven  times  seven 
days  the  Emperor  was  rewarded 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Dragon  in 
a  dream,  who  gratefully  told  him 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  headless 
Dragon,  and  that  the  spirits  of 
those  who  had  been  lying  dead  for 
so  long  had  once  more  been  restored 
to  life.  Immediately  afberthis  dream 
the  Emperor  sent  for  the  priest  and 
told  him  of  its  purport. 

*  Then  is  my  task  concluded,' 
said  the  priest,  and  he  muttered  a 
fervent  prayer  to  Buddha;  as  he 
prayed  a  mist  seemed  to  shroud  his 
eyes,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
he  was  being  borne  away  in  a  cloud, 
untn  at  length  the  dimness  passed 
away,  and  he  found  himself  a  trans- 
formed being  in  the  presence  of 
Buddha,  while  there  came  out  to 
welcome  him  and  escort  him  to  his 
heavenly  seat  the  Spirit  of  the 
Golden  Star,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy 
and  Love,  and  Siin  the  All-know- 
ing. 
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APULEIUS. 


PROSE  fictions  occupy  but  a  very 
insignificant  place  in  ancient 
literature  as  compiured  with  modem. 
Tbe  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  although 
they  were  great  raconteurs^  had  no 
equivalent  term  for  our  word  *  novel . ' 
The  Decameron,  Don  Quixote,  Gil 
Bias,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  and  many 
more,  will  charm  readers  of  all 
times  and  all  nations,  as  long  as  the 
languages  are  known  in  which  they 
were  respectively  written.  There 
are  no  such  books  to  take  rank  with 
the  great  remains  of  ancient  song 
and  thought.  In  &ct  the  novel- 
reading  lady  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  households 
of  the  old  world,  or  at  all  events  I'^e 
cannot  trace  her.  We  are  afraid 
that  these  stately  dames,  when  they 
did  handle  a  parchment  roll,  en- 
countered worse  '  sensations '  than 
our  modern  novelists  would  have 
supplied  to  them;  at  least,  if 
Martial's  boast  be  well  founded, 
that  there  were  ladies  who  read  his 
works — in  the  absence  of  their 
husbands — 

Erubuit  posnitqUe  tneum  Lucretia  librum 
Sed  coram  Bruto :  Brute  recede,  leget. 

There  were  reading  women  of 
better  mind  who  delighted  in 
Virgil's  JSneid,  and  even  bored 
their  more  ignorant  husbands  and 
friends  (if  Juvenal  may  be  spokes- 
man for  these)  with  the  eager 
interest  which  they  took  in  the  fate 
of  the  deserted  Dido.  Whether  at 
this  time  they  had  any  prose  fictions 
to  read,  either  in  Oreek  or  Latin, 
we  do  not  know.  We  may  guess 
that  there  existed  somewhere  writ- 
ten copies  of  that  wild  tale  of  Abaris 
and  his  adventures  which  Herodotus 
seems  to  have  heard,  although  we 
must  needs  admit  the  spuriousness 
of  that  text  of  itwhich  was  attributed 
to  Phalaris,  and  which  brought 
down  such  a  storm  of  Dr.  Bentley's 
scholastic   wrath   on  the  head  of 


the  unfortunate  editor  of  the  apo* 
cryphal  work.  However,  it  is  only 
in  later  times  that  we  can  trace 
such  romances  to  Greek  and  Roman 
homes,  although  they  belong  to  a 
class  of  literature  which  was  the 
first  to  attract  the  '  reading  public ' 
when  such  a  community  began  to 
exist  in  mediasval  times:  witness 
the  Morte  d* Arthur,  The  History  of 
Amadis  of  Oaul,  and  other  book^ 
which  charmed  the  soUtude  of  Don 
Quixote,  or  which  might  bo  supposed 
to  have  constituted  the  studies  of 
Marmion's  Squire  Eustace,  who 
— much  had  pored 
Upon  A  huge  romantic  tome 
In  the  hall-window  oi  his  home. 

This  lack  of  the  Novel  to  the 
ancient  book- world  cannot  assuredlj 
be  attribute  to  any  depreciation  of 
the  place  of  such  works  in  the  scale 
of  literary  dignity.  When  the 
novelist  began  to  write,  he  was  well 
received,  and  his  calling  was  looked 
ujpon  as  one  befitting  the  best  rank 
of  authors.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  bar  to  the  acceptance 
of  Heliodorus  as  a  Bishop  of  tiie 
Church  that  he  had  written  a  love- 
romance.  It  is  tiTie  that  the  eccle- 
siastical historian  Nicepborus  gives 
it  as  areport  that  ceTlain  persons 
in  his  diocese  were  scandah'sed 
at  having  a  novelist  for  a  bishop, 
and  insisted  that  Heliodorus  should 
either  resign  his  see  or  consent  to  his 
JEthiopica  being  publicly  burnt.  It 
was  farther  reported  that  tbe  Bishop 
adopted  the  former  alternative  rather 
than  disown  his  novel  or  condemn 
himself  as  a  novelist.  But  the 
whole  story  is  discreditable  as 
resting  on  no  trustworthy  founda- 
tion; and  it  probably  grew  np  in 
subsequent  times,  when  more  strict 
notions  came  to  be  entertained  as 
to  the  outward  surroundings  of  the 
chief  pastors  of  the  Church.  So  in 
the  case  of  Apuleius,  who  was  a 
man  of  mark  both  as  a  philosopher 
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and  a  theologian,  and  who  was  not 
deemed  to  have  compromised  his 
character  in  either  respect  by  writing 
the  Metamorphoses.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  author  of  a  book  revelling 
at  times  in  descriptions  compared 
with  which  the  fleshliest  pages  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  smack  but  of  lust- 
and-water,  should  still  have  pre- 
served his  reputation  as  an  earnest 
keeker  after  truth  and  a  moral  and 
religious  teacher.  Such,  however, 
was  the  force  with  which  the 
depraved  tastes  of  the  age  pressed 
on  the  writers  who  strove  to  address 
it.  The  purifying  influence  of 
Christianity  on  human  society  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  heathen  philosopher's 
romance  with  that  of  the  Christian 
Bishop.  If  the  loves  of  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea  have  no  great  interest 
for  us  in  these  days,  at  least  they 
are  innocent  enough  in  the  narrative 
of  the  episcopal  novelist. 

But  although,  as  we  have  said, 
works  of  this  class  occupy  such  a 
subordinate  place  in  our  view  of 
classical  literature,  both  Apuleius 
and  Heliodorus  have  had  many 
admiring  readers  not  only  in  their 
own  generation,  but  in  the  earlier 
centuries  which  witnessed  the  mo- 
dem revival  of  letters.  Boccaccio, 
we  may  presume,  borrowed  one  of 
his  stories  from  Apuleius.  The 
scene  laid  in  the  robbers'  cave  in  Oil 
Bias  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source ; 
although  Le  Sage  may  also  have  been 
indebted  for  this  to  Lucian,  and 
he  certainly  seems  to  have  taken 
the  idea  of  Le  Viable  hoiteux  from 
Lucian's  tale  about  Micyllus  and 
the  cock.  Possibly,  too,  Cervantes 
may  have  taken  from  a  scene  in  the 
Metamorphoses  the  hint  for  Don 
Quixote's  adventure  with  the  wine- 
skins. And  the  well-known  episode 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  has  delighted 
readers  and  attracted  imitators 
down  to  our  own  time.  Mrs.  Tighe's 
graceful  poem  of  Psyche  was  a  great 
Ktvourite  in  its  day ;    and  a  l^llad 


version  of  the  same  story,  attributed 
to  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  appears  to 
have  had  a  charm  for  Byron,  and 
to  have  prompted  him  with  that 
picture  of  Haid^e  in  Don  Juan : 

— rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies, 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties. 

Verses  which  may  convince  us  that 
Byron,  whether  he  had  ever  read 
Apuleius  or  not,  thoroughly  realised 
the  more  imaginative  side  of  this 
beautiful  mythtts. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  by 
such  influence  on  the  fancy  of  his 
readers  that  Apuleius  secured  for 
himself  the  place  which  he  holds 
in  the  history  of  Latin  literature. 
True,  the  Emperor  Severus,  almost 
a  contemporary  of  his,  could  see  in 
him  nothing  but  a  babbler  of  old 
vnves*  fvMe9(ncenias  quasdam  amities)  ^ 
and  lamented  in  a  formal  despatch 
to  the  Senate  that  his  deceased 
colleague  Clodius  Albinus  should 
have  suffered  himself  to  grow  old 
in  the  study  of  such  rubbish  as  the 
Milesian-Punic  stories  of  his  favou- 
rite author  Apuleius.  The  Delphin 
editor  of  Apuleius,  Julianus  Floridus 
(Jules  Fleury),  was,  perhaps,  too 
good  a  courtier  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  this  imperial  judgment 
under  the  rule  of  the  .  Grand 
Monarque.  He  is  therefore  some- 
what apologetic  in  offeringhis  work 
to  the  Most  Serene  Dauphin: 
*  Among  the  chosen  array  of  authors 
that  will  be  set  before  you,  both 
modem  and  ancient,  with  their 
works  of  wisdom  and  humane  cul- 
ture, our  Apuleius  asks  for  some 
station ;  not  that  he  is  presumptuous 
enough  to  desire  that  young  princes 
should  now  incur  the  reproach 
which  the  Emperor  Severus  cast 
on  Clodius  Albinus;  but  because, 
knowing  that,  more  especially  for 
the  boys  of  a  royal  house,  it  is 
well  to  blend  the  usefnl  with  the 
agreeable,  he  does  not  despair  that 
the  abounding  nourishment  of 
his  leaminc^,  obsolete,  an' 
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though  that  learning  be,  conveyed 
in  attractive  fictions,  may  be  neither 
unprofitable  nor  unpleasant  to  such 
august  pupils.'  The  obsolete  and 
rugged  diction  which  the  Dolphin 
editor  here  reprehends  was  perhaps 
one  reason  of  the  comparative  ne- 
glect with  which  the  ¥rritings  of 
Apuleius  have  been  treated  in 
later  times.  He  and  Aulus  Gellius 
laboured  to  introduce  among  the 
Romans  a  sort  of  Euphuism, 
abounding,  like  its  Elizabethan 
antitype  in  EngHsh  literature; 
with  forced  conceits  and  antiquated 
phraseology,  but  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  draw  from  the  older 
Eoman  authors,  the  men  who  wrote 
before  Cicero,  and  whose  works  they 
lauded  as  the  '  well  of  Latin  unde- 
filed'  by  any  admixture  of  Greek 
cultivation.  About  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  it  became 
fiEushionable  among  scholars  and 
critics  (principally  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  of  those  learned 
societies  which  were  constituted  in 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Academies) 
to  insist  strenuously  on  the  merits 
of  Ciceronian  Latin  as  the  neces- 
sary and  especial  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  who  would  acquire  a 
cultivated  style.  And  in  the  same 
proportion  these  zealous  partisans 
set  themselves  to  decry  all  the 
writers  who  seemed  to  depart  from 
the  exemplar  found  in  the  great  sage 
and  statesman  of  Bome.  Among 
such  Apuleius,  as  expressly  setting 
up  for  himself  a  different  standard, 
came  in  for  their  severest  reprehen- 
sion, which  was  soon  extended  from 
his  style  to  the  matter  of  his  writ- 
ings. That  great  luminary  among 
the  scholars  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Justus  Lipsius,  took  up  the  cudgels 
against  these  intolerant  champions, 
and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  a 
more  catholic  spirit  of  criticism. 
He  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  *I 
cannot  join  in  denouncing  the  read- 
ing of  Apuleius,  whatever  those 
ungovemed  boys  of  the  Arpinum 
school    may  say  on    the    subject. 


They  set  up  Cicero  for  admiration, 
So  far  I  praise  them.  I  allow,  too, 
that  we  have  diverged  firom  the 
exact  model  of  Cicero's  language; 
which  indeed  we  could  not  now 
imitate  even  if  it  answered  our  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  But  this  is  not  the 
question.  Granting  to  them  that 
Cicero  stands  alone  as  a  model  of 
eloquence,  yet  thought  and  en- 
lightenment are  contributed  from 
many  different  quarters.  Even  as 
respects  the  style  of  Apuleius,  the 
contempt  which  they  express  might 
in  a  great  measure  be  spared.  Let 
us  turn  from  these  youngsters  to 
qualified  judges,  who  ought  by  the 
Pompeian  law,  you  know,  to  be  at 
least  thirty  years  old.  The  author 
in  question  is  perhaps  turgid,  pom- 
pous, given  to  refinements  of  affec- 
tation. But  surely  he  is  full  of 
curious  knowledge  of  literature  and 
ancient  manners ;  and  his  language 
is  more  particularly  copied  from 
that  of  Plautus.  Some  rhetorician 
or  other,  who  says  that  he  brays 
rather  than  speaks,  had  better  ms^e 
good  his  criticism  against  Plautns, 
and  then  I  will  accept  it  in  the  case 
of  Apuleius.  But  the  unfortunate 
man  was  an  African,  and  the  old 
hatred  of  the  Carthaginians  is  even 
now  unforgotten  in  Italy.'  Else- 
where, in  his  Electa,  the  same  critic 
points  to  the  African  nationality  of 
Apuleius  as  an  excuse  for  his  vicious 
style.  *  There  is,'  he  says,  *  in  the 
nature  of  that  race  an  engrained 
acuteness  of  thought  and  invention, 
but  accompanied  by  an  uncouth 
carelessness  of  expression.' 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  works  of  Apuleius 
is  the  illustration  of  that  eager 
spirit  of  enquiry  which  was  at  work 
within  the  heathen  mind  in  his  age, 
seeking  to  settle  in  its  own  way 
those  great  problems,  of  human  life 
and  theology  of  which  Christianity 
was  now  offering  its  solution.  Our 
ecclesiastical  historians  have  too 
much  neglected  to  study  that  ca- 
rious pamllel  which  exists  between 
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the  development  of  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity in  the  earlier  centuries,  and 
the  efforts  which  the  heathen  mind 
made   during   the   same  period  to 
define  corresponding  difficulties  in 
its   theology,   and    to    ascertain  a 
verbal  formula  which  should  satisfy 
them.     The  doctrine  of  the  unity 
and   perfection    of   the    Godhead, 
always  present  to  Jewish  theology 
(at  least  from  the  time  when  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  succeeded  that  of 
Elohim),  was  no  less  instinctive  to 
the  devout  minds  of   the  heathen 
world  in  all  ages,  rising  above  their 
polytheism  to  the  apprehension  of 
a  supreme  Zeus,  such  as  we  may 
trace  in  the  works  of  Pindar  and 
^schylus,  combining  in  himself  all 
the   truer    attributes    of    divinity. 
But  as    philosophy  took   up   this 
oonception  from  religion,  a  discre- 
pancy soon  suggested  itself  between 
the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity 
as  shown  by  the  former,  and  the 
need  of  a  personal  God  as  present 
to    the    latter.     This    discrepancy 
was,  evidently,  never  forgotten  in 
the    theosophical     speculations    of 
Plato,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  reason 
for  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung 
to  the  objective  reality  of  his  \liai. 
And  when  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
had  become  widely  spread  among 
the  educated  classes  throughout  the 
world,  more  especially  when  it  had 
begun  to  develop  that  influence  on 
the  Christian  faith  which  we  first 
trace  in  the  Gospel  of    St.  John, 
then,   as  might  be   expected,  the 
acute   and   subtle  thinkers  within 
the  pale  of  Christianity  set  them- 
selves to  formulate  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Father  and  Son  in  such 
a  mamier  as  should  satisfy  both  the 
conclusions  of  philosophy  and  the 
requirements  of  religion.    Hence  we 
had    Ebionites,   Docetro,   Patripas- 
sians,  Sabellians,  Arians,  and  the 
rest  of  them  offering  each  their  se- 
veral theories  on  the  subject,  till  the 
Church  adjudicated    among  them 
all  by  pronouncing  the  Synibolum 
of  Nicffia.     But  this  same  Platonic 


philosophy  suggested  to  thinkers  in 
the  heathen  world  the  like  difficulty 
and  the  search  for  a  solution.  They 
thought  that  the  feding  forms  of 
pagan  religion  might  receive  new 
life,  and  might  satisfy  the  needs  of 
devout  minds,  through  the  deve- 
lopment, side  by  side  \fitli  them, 
of  those  suggestions  of  absoluteness 
and  infinity  in  the  Deity  which 
philosophy  dictates.  JuHan,  no 
doubt,  had  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  distinctly  present  to 
his  mind  when  he  dwelt  on  the 
absolute  conception  of  God  by  the 
mind  as  compared  with  His  mani- 
festation in  material  and  personal 
forms,  such  as  the  sun  and  other 
objects  of  pagan  worship.  It  was 
also,  probably,  in  direct  rivalry  with 
the  Gospel  narrative  of  Christ's 
life,  that  Philostratus  undertook, 
at  the  request  of  Julia,  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Severus,  to  write 
the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and 
attributed  to  that  alleged  sorcerer 
and  his  wonder-working  powers  a 
character  closely  approaching  to  an 
avatar  of  Deity.  And  it  is  likely 
enough  that  the  same  hope  of  en- 
countering the  advancing  creed  of 
Christianity  on  ground  resembling 
its  own  may  have  prompted  this 
politic  princess  and  her  sister, 
the  grandmother  of  Elagabalus,  to 
keep  that  wretched  emperor  in  a 
mysterious  state  of  seclusion,  and 
to  dignify  him  with  the  name  of 
the  Oriental  god  worshipped  at 
Emesa. 

In  connection  with  such  endea- 
vours the  religious  *  guesses  at  truth ' 
which  we  find  in  Apuleius  acquire 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest 
and  importance.  He  recollected  the 
boast  of  the  Socratic  school  that  their 
founder  had  called  Philosophy  from 
the  heavens  and  set  her  wiiJiin  every 
man's  home.  He  discerned,  how- 
ever, the  need  of  an  authoritative 
guide  which  should  place  the  glori- 
ous thoughts  of  Plato  in  a  shape 
capable  of  being  practically  avad- 
able  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  waj- 
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faring  man.     Hence  he  set  himself, 
with  other  followers  of  Plato  in  his 
day,  to  place  these  truths  before  the 
world  in  a  popular  and  dogmatic 
form — the    same  task  which   had 
been  undertaken    probably    some* 
what  earlier    by  Plutarch,  whose 
fame  as  a  philosopher    has  paled 
before    that     which    he    acquired 
through   those  biographies   which 
Shakespeare  loved  so  well.    Among 
the  more  immediate  contemporaries 
of  Apuleius,  this  same  purpose  ani- 
mated also  Alcinous,  whose  treatise 
was  selected  by  the  Platonic  Aca- 
demy, founded  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
as  the  best  popular  exposition  of 
Plato's  principles ;  and  Galen,  who 
strove  to  draw  from  the  same  source 
authority  for  his  propositions  on 
life  and  psychology.     These  studies 
of  Apuleius  are  found  in  his  treatises 
De  Murido  and  De  Deo  Socratis.     In 
the  former  of  these,  after  describing 
the  system  of  the  Mundus  or  ordered 
universe,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
God  as  the  Creator  and  Sustainer 
of  all  things    much  in  the    same 
terms  as  those  in  which  St.  Paul 
openedhis  declaration  of  Christianity 
to  the  Athenians.    '  Our  argument,' 
he  says,  '  would  lack  something,  if 
when   we  are  discoursing  on  the 
universe — in  an  unscientific  fashion, 
but  still  the  best  in  our  power — ^we 
did  not  speak  of  its  Ruler.     For 
it  is  not  better  to  be  wholly  silent, 
as  has  been  asserted,  on  this  subject, 
but  rather  to  speak,  though  it  be 
imperfectly.     It  is  an  old  opinion, 
and  has  fixed  itself  deeply  within 
the  consciousness  of  all  men,  that 
God  is  and  must  be  accounted  the 
Author  of  all  creation,  and  that  He  is 
the  principle  which  preserves  and 
sustains   all    those    things    which 
He  has  created.    Nor  is  there  any 
material  object  of  such  surpassing 
strength  as  to  be  sustained  by  its 
own  nature    without  the  help  of 
God.     This  opinion  the  poets  fol- 
lowed when  they  ventured  to  say  of 
Jupiter, 

All  things  are  filled  with  Him, 


whose  presence  is  apprehended  not 
only  by  our  mental  consciousnees, 
but  by  our  eyes  and  ears  and  the 
system  of  our  senses.     This  con- 
clusion bears  merely  on  the  question 
of  the  power,  not  of  the  nature  of 
God.     He  is  the  preserver  and  pro- 
creator  of  all  things  which  are  bom 
and  made  to  occupy  the  universe : 
not  that  He  has  numed  that  vast 
sphere  by  the  work  of  His  hands  in 
the  manner  of  bodily  labour ;  bat 
as  one  who  by  a  certain  unwearied 
providence  has  a  hold  on   things 
however    remote,     and    embraces 
things  sundered  by  the  widest  in- 
terspace.'   The  whole  of  this  treatise 
De  Mundo  is  merely  a  paraphrase  of 
Aristotle's  work  Utpi  Kotrfiov,  but  it 
is  easy  to  trace  in  the  language  of 
Apuleius  his  yearning  towards  the 
more  spiritual  tone  of  Plato's  specu- 
lations  on  the  same  subject.     He 
was  desirous,  however,  to  present 
the  apprehension  of  Qod  resulting 
from   the  observation  of   physical 
laws — the  *  comprehensive  Cause  of 
all  things,'  as  Aristotle  says — the 
•  Great  First  Cause '  of  later  school- 
men and  of  Bolingbroke  and  Pope — 
and  to  make  this  apprehension  the 
groundwork  of  his  enquiries  into 
the  moral  and  spiritual  relations 
between  God  and  man.     He  is  free 
to  follow  out  this  theme  when  he 
undertakes  in  his  own  person  to  in* 
terpret  the  thoughts  of  Plato.     The 
conception  of  God  according  to  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy — ^that  of  a 
power  dwellmg  in  all  things  and 
operating  on  all  things — ^was  felt  by 
Apuleius  to  be  too  pantheistic  a 
doctrine    to    satisfy  by   itself  the 
cravings  of  a  devout  mind,  and  it 
seemed  to  impugn  the  popular  theo- 
logy which  he  wished  to  confirm 
and  exalt.     The  first  step  towards 
realising  the  idea  of  a  personal  Gk>d 
— ^a  God    who  should    have  rela- 
tions to  man  through  a  '  takiug  of 
the  manhood  into  (Jod ' — Was  in 
Apuleius'  view  the  form  of  thought 
and  language  by  which  the  Dei^ 
should  be  especially  associated  witn 
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K)ine  locality  in  the  order  of  the 
iniverse.  So  much  we  gather  from 
ihe  somewhat  abrupt  exordium  of 
bis  work  De  Deo  Socratis,  in  which 
lie  labours  to  give  a  dogmatic  cha- 
rabcter  to  speciSations  which  Plato 
bfui  merely  thrown  out  in  the  play 
of  his  philosophical  fancy.  *  Plato,* 
he  says,  *  has  laid  down  three  great 
iivisions  of  universal  nature  so  far 
ats  it  relates  to  living  beings ;  and 
iias  held  that  the  gods  occupy 
khe  highest  rank  in  this  order;' 
^hich  you  must  understand  to  refer 
not  only  t9  the  dissociation  of  loca- 
lity, but  also  to  the  difference  in 
ihe  dignity  of  their  nature — a  dif- 
ference which  he  traces  not  as  rest- 
Jig  on  one  diversity  only,  but  on 
many.  However,  the  most  obvious 
listinction  to  draw  at  first  was  that 
svhich  depended  on  diversity  of 
place.  Accordingly,  as  was  due  to 
kheir  majesty,  he  has  assigned  the 
beavens  as  the  seat  of  the  immortal 
jods.  Which  heavenly  gods  we  ap- 
prehend, some  by  the  aid  of  our 
)yes  and  some  by  the  investigating 
x)wers  of  the  understanding.  Our 
»yesight  testifies  to  us  of 

Those  glorious  lights  o'  the  world 
^ich  lead  along  from  heaven  th*  gliding 
year — 

^ose  greater  luminaries  in  the  first 
place,  the  artificer  of  day,  and  the 
moon  his  rival  in  adornment  of  the 
light— whether  her  radiance  be  her 
>wn,  distributed,  as  the  Chaldean 
istronomers  hold,  over  half  her 
sphere,  which  thus  presents  to  us 
more  or  less  of  the  luminous  sur- 
hyce  as  she  revolves,  or  whether, 
[laying  no  light  of  her  own,  she 
loss  but  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun 
In  their  oblique  or  adverse  inci- 
lence,  in  the  words  of  Lucretius : 

?orth-scattering  £rom  her  frame  a  bastard 
light. 


And  besides  these  the  five  stars 
to  which  the  name  of  planets  or 
wanderers  has  been  ignorantly 
given,  fulfilling  as  they  do  the 
course  marked  out  for  each  respec- 
tively, with  the  most  undeviating 
regularity.  Thou,  too,  who  wouldest 
hold  with  Plato,  must  place  in  the 
number  of  visible  gods  those  heaven- 
ly forms : 

Arcturas,  Hyads  moist,  and  either  Bear, 

and  other  shining  gods,  the  choir  of 
heaven  adorned  and  crowned  as  for 
high  solemnity,  which  stud  the 
night  with  brilliant  broidery,  severe 
in  their  beauty,  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  clear,  and  when  we  gaze 
on  the  inlaid  designs  (as  Ennius 
says)  of  the  wondrously  wrought 
shield  which  spreads  its  broad  disc 
above  our  heads.  Others  there  be 
of  the  gods  whom  nature  has  with- 
held from  our  sight,  but  whom 
we  can  nevertheless  contemplate 
through  our  mental  vision.  Such 
are  those  twelve  whose  names  have 
been  compressed  by  Ennius  into  two 
verses: 

Jove,  Juno,  Vesta,  Mars,  Minerva,  Venus, 

Bian, 
Apollo,  Ceres,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Mercury 

and  others  too,  whose  names  are 
well  known  to  our  ears,  while  their 
power  is  familiar  to  our  minds,  be- 
ing observed  in  the  various  benefits 
accruing  to  our  actual  life  in  those 
matters  which  they  severally  have 
in  charge.* 

After  such  a  fashion  Apuleius 
endeavours,  by  putting  forward  the 
authority  of  Plato  (Boma  locuta  est, 
from  his  point  of  view),  to  erect 
the  popular  mythology  into  some- 
thing like  a  dogmatic  credo.  He  is 
somewhat  reticent  here  on  the  topic 
of  the  Divine  unity — a  difficult 
subject   to    present  to  the    popu- 


'  This  passage  is  given  up  as  desperate  by  Hildebrand,  the  most  recent  editor  of 
ipuleius,  who  says:  *E|go  quomodo  locum  restituam  omnium  impeditissimum,  adhuc 
Besdo.'  Perhaps  the  woids  '  summam  medium  et  infimum '  have  crept  into  the  text  from 
the  ^068  of  some  copyist  whp  wished  to  explain  '  summos '  in  connection  mth  the  word 
'triferiam'  previously  used.  ^,g.^,^^^  by ^OOglc 
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lar  mind  in  immediate  combination 
with  those  multiplied  forms  of  faith 
and  fear  in  which  old  tradition  had 
humanised  the  Divine  attributes — 
those  very  names  recorded  in  the 
rude  couplet  of  Ennius,  for  which 
he  has  just  above  been  claiming  the 
force  of  a  religious  formula.     Else- 
where,   however,    he    is    explicit 
enough  on  this  point;     as  in  his 
work  De  Dogmate  Platoiiis,  where 
he   says  :    *  Plato  holds  that  God  is 
incorporeal.     He  is,  as  he  affirms, 
one,  uncircumscribed  in  space,  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  blessed  and  blessing, 
supreme  in  goodness,  needing  no- 
thing, bestowing  all  things :  whom, 
moreover,  he  declares  to  be  heavenly, 
ineffable,  without  name,  and  in  his 
own  words  "unseen,    undecaying, 
whose  nature  it  is  difficult  to  appre- 
hend, and  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  your  apprehension  to  the 
world  at  large."    He  describes  mat- 
ter as  being  uncreated  and  unfading, 
neither  fire  nor  water,  nor  any  other 
of  the  absolute  elements  and  prin- 
ciples, and  says  that  God  was  the 
artificer  who  fashioned  from  them 
all  the  primordial  mass  which  was 
susceptible  of  creative  power,  and 
to  which  while  yet  rude  and  without 
form  he  gave  diversity  of  shape.' 
Again,  in  the  JDe  Deo  Socratis  he  re- 
verts to  the  difficulty  of  enabling 
the  popular  mind  to  recognise  in 
this  infinite  Being,  dimly  shadowed 
out  by  the  help  of  physical  science, 
a  fitting  object  of  religious  worship 
and  the  Father  of  each  individual 
human  spirit  as  well  as  of  universal 
nature.     He  dwells  on  the  vast  in- 
terval which  separates  the  Divine 
nature    from    that     of    mankind, 
characterising  the  latter  in  terms 
that  may  in  some  sort  remind  ua 
of  those  epigrammatic  couplets  of 
Pope — ^very  gems  of  verse  and  word 
and  thought — ^which  begin  : 

Know  thou  thyself,  presume  not  Qt>d  to 
scan. 

'  The  earth,'  exclaims  Apuleius, 
*is    occupied    by    men — creatures 


proud  of  their  reason,  powerful  bj 
the  gift  of  speech,  with  souls  im. 
mortal,  with  frames    that   perish, 
mobile  and  eager  in  their  minds, 
inert  and  liable  to  damage  in  their 
bodies,  dissimilar  in    their  habits, 
alive  in  their  errors,  undismayed  in 
audacity,  tenacious  in  hope,beguileil 
by  vain  toil  and  fleeting  fortnue. 
perishable  in  the  individual,  en- 
during in  the  race,  changeable  by 
the  succession  of  generations,  ties 
time  swift-passing,    their  wisdon 
slow- coming,  death  soon  upon  then, 
life  a  theme  of  querulous,  comment 
Thus  you  have  two  orders  of  beint 
the  gods  differing  widely  from  ma 
in  the  sublimity  of  the  region  where 
they  abide,  in  the  eternity  of  the: 
existence,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
nature ;   and  the    one    order  eri- 
dently  remote  from  communicatici 
with  the  other  through  the  mightr 
abyss  of  space  which  parts  those 
lofty  habitations  from  the  lower- 
there  life  eternal  and  undiminishei 
here  all  things  frail  and  fragmenteit 
— spirits  there  elevated    to  bhss, 
here  sunk  to  miseries.  What  thee? 
Has  universal  Nature  left  henelf 
without  a  bond  of  union,  deficient 
in  respect  of  the  gap  which  breaks 
her  continuity  by   sundering  tk 
Divine  part  from  the  human  r  fft 
as  Plato  further  says,  no  god  mi^i 
gles  among  men ;    but  this  is  ^ 
prime  characteristic   of  their  bb^i 
limity,  that  they  receive  no  conti^ 
mination  from  proximity  to  us.  . .  • 
Will  not  some  rhetorician  meet  ai 
with  an  objection  urged  after  tu 
sort,  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  tk 
theory  of  yours,  celestial  as  it  m^ 
be,  but  wholly  removed  from  ti 
sphere  of  human  feeling — that  is 
say,  if  you  tell  me  that  mankind  < 
wholly  removed  from  the  presefl 
of   the    immortal    gods,    and  i 
banished  into  this  Tartarus  of  ti 
earth,  under  conditions  which  da 
to  them  aU  communion  with  t' 
heavenly  beings,  not  one  of  wbfl 
visits  them.  ]Sk>  shepherd,  no  hari 
keeper^tizmy^^35Pgl(io  look  aft 
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is  bleating,  or  neigWng,  or  lowing 
harge,to  control  such  as  are  savage, 
0  cure  such  as  are  sick,  to  succour 
ach  as  are  in  need  ?  No  god,  you 
ay,  concerns  himself  in  human  af- 
urs  ?  If  that  be  so,  whom  shall  I 
approach  with  prayers  ?  to  whom 
hall  I  bind  myself  by  vows?  to 
rhom  shall  I  offer  sacrifice  ?  upon 
rhom  shall  I  call  in  my  daily  life 
s  a  helper  in  misfortune,  a  supporter 
f  the  good,  an  avenger  upon  the 
vil  ?  Last  of  all  (and  this  is  our 
lost  frequent  need),  to  whom  shall 
appeal  as  witness  of  an  oath  ?  Am 
driven  to  that  formula  of  Virgil* s 
Lscanius : 
svear  by  this  my  head,  my  father's  oath  ? 

Vhy,  such  an  oath,  good  lulus, 
light  serve  thee  well  among  the 
^rojans  thine  own  kindred,  perhaps 
Iso  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom 
by  race  was  well  known  in  battle : 
ut  among  the  Butulians,  strangers 
rholly,  if  thy  head  was  not  taken  as 
ufficient  security,  there  would  be 
eed  of  some  god  to  be  invoked  for 
he  purpose.  Or  must  I  follow  that 
^m  Mezentius — 

[y  good  right  hand  (a  god  for  me)  and  the 
stout  lance  it  wields — 

he  only  objects,  forsooth,  of  his 
eneration  ?  Out  upon  such  bloody 
X>dfl  as  the  hand  weary  with 
laughter  and  the  spear  rusty  with 
;ore !  Such  sanctions  ill  befit  the 
olemnity  of  an  oath,  associated  as  it 
s  witk  the  honour  due  to  the  great- 
at  of  the  gods — £ot  jusjuramdum  is 
ovisjurandtmiy  as  Ennius  says.* 
Few,  what  do  you  recommend? 
Lzn  I  to  swear  *  by  Jove  the  Stone,' 
ccording  to  that  very  ancient 
toman  form?  Surely  if  Plato's 
k>ctrine  be  right  that  there  is  no 
ommnnication  between  Gt>d  and 
lan,  the  stone  is  as  likely  to  hear 
le  as  Jupiter? '" 


A  recent  controversy  about  the 
*  efficacy  of  prayer '  is  not,  it  will 
be  seen,  a  novel  difficulty  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.     Apu- 
leius thought  that  the  idea  of  God 
as  the  ordainer  of  a  Divine  law  might 
be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  God 
as  exercising  a  Divine  will  by  the 
hints  given  in  Plato's  parables  as  to 
secondary  divinities  who  should  be 
mediators  between  the  supreme  God 
and  his  creatures.     *  I  have  not,*  he 
says,  'removed  the  gods  from  the 
care  of  human  affairs,  but  from  con- 
tact with  them.     There  are  certain 
divine  powers  of  an  intermediate 
order,  occupying  the  space  of  air 
between  the  highest  heaven    and 
the  lowest  earth,  through  whom  our 
wishes  and  merits  are  communicated 
to  the  gods.      These  powers  the 
Greeks  call  haifiovscj  messengers  be- 
tween  heaven   and  man,   carrying 
prayers  from  the  one,  gifts  from  the 
other,  as  certain  beneficial  agents  for 
both.'      In  connection  with  these 
spiritual  agencies  he  explains  the 
law  of  auguries  and  divination,  the 
predictions  of  soothsayers  and  the 
wonders    wrought    by    magicians, 
thus  at  once  justifying  and  sys- 
tematising   the   popular  belief   on 
these  subjects.     On  this  principle 
too,  he  argues,  the  philosopher  con- 
scious of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
can  recognise  the  various  names 
honoured  in  the  ordinary  religion, 
not  only  the    Gh:^ek  and  Eoman 
deities,  but  those  of  other  races  also. 
'Credence,'  he  says,   'is    on    this 
ground  to  be  given  to  diverse  obser- 
vances of  religion  and  diverse  forms 
of  worship.      For  in  this  number 
of   intermediate    gods  there    may 
be  some  that  may  be  pleased  with 
worship  and  ceremonies  celebrated 
by  night  or  by  day,  public  or  secret, 
of  a  gay  or  gloomy  character  re- 
spectively ;  as  the  Egyptian  deities 


*  The  Bomans  were  such  bad  etymologists  that  this  play  on  the  words  may  very 
osfiibly  hare  passed  for  a  legitimate  derivation.  "We  mnst  remember,  however,  that, 
•cording  to  their  notion  of  signs  and  omens,  a  mere  accidental  similarity  of  sound  was 
sld  to  be  fought  with  mysterious  significance;  and  perhaps  this  was  what  Ennius 
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rejoice  in  plaintive  prayers,  the 
Greek  in  dances,  the  barbarian  in  the 
clash  of  cymbals  and  tambours.  So 
also  there  are  various  sorts  of  sacred 
rites  differing  widely,  according  to 
their  several  localities,  in  their  pro- 
cessions, the  silences  of  their  mys- 
teries, the  rites  of  their  priests,  the 
observances  of  their  sacrificers  ;  as, 
likewise,  in  the  images  and  orna- 
ments of  their  gods,  the  consecra- 
tions of  their  temples,  the  slaughter 
and  colour-marks  of  their  offerings.* 
Manifestly  the  theological  system 
which  Apuleius  wished  to  propound 
was  one  of  a  tolerant  character 
enough — such  as  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  willing  ib 
accept  when  he  placed  the  image  of 
Christ  among  his  household  gods. 
The  older  Romans,  like  the  Athe- 
nians, were  very  jealous  against  'set- 
ters forth  of  new  gods.*  But  under 
the  emperors  the  worship  of  Egypt- 
ian divinities  and  the  observance  of 
Jewish  rites  had  madegreatprogress, 
especially  among  Roman  ladies  of 
rank  and  wealth.  Apuleius  was 
familiar  with  Egypt  and  the  East, 
and  was  willing  enough  to  make 
his  Symbolum  sufficiently  large  to 
comprehend  these  various  classes  of 
devotees. 

We  have  presumed  above  that 
Apuleius  had  but  very  little  acquaint- 
■  ance  with  Christianity.  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown, 
but  from  various  circumstances  of 
his  life,  as  detailed  by  himself  in  the 
Apologia,  we  gather  that  he  must 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  and  the  date  a.d.  i6o  is 
generally  adopted  to  denote  the 
epoch  at  which  he  'flourished.* 
Bishop  Warburton  indeed  maintains 
that  Apuleius  wrote  as  a  contro- 
versialist against  Christianity,  and 
that  his  Oolden  Ass  more  particu- 
larly was  expressly  composed  with 
this  purpose  in  view.  That  learned 
prelate,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  after 
rightly  reprehending  those  critics 
who  have  seen  nothing  in  Apuleius' 


romance  but  a  '  trivial  fable,'  goes 
on  to  say  that  neither  can  he  assent 
to  those  who  regard  it  as  mainly 
intended  for  a  satire  on  the  vices  of 
the  time.      'This,*  he  asserts,  'k 
far  short  of  the  matter.     The  ao- 
thor's  main  purpose    was  not  to 
satirise  the  specific  vices  of  his  age 
(though  to  enliven  his  fable,  and 
for  the  better  carry  ing  on  his  stoir. 
he  hath   employed  many  circniB' 
stances  of  this  kind),  bat  to  recom- 
mend pagan   religion    as  the  on!j 
cure  for  all  vice  whatsoever.   .  . . 
The  true  design  of  his  work  was  to 
recommend  initiation  into  the  mji- 
teries    in    opposition    to  the  net 
religion.     We  see  the  catastropix 
of  the  piece,  the   whole  elevena 
book,  entirely  taken  up  with  it,  vd 
composed  with  the  greatest  serious- 
ness    and     superstition.'      Pope'i 
mitred  friend  was  a  little  too  apt  tP 
build  up  these  theories  from  there- 
sources  of  his  own  fancy,  and  wa 
never  at  a  loss  for  ingenious  arga- 
ments  in  their  support.      Having 
assumed  that  the  Golden  Ass  wii 
written  in  a  bitterly  polemical  spirit, 
he  finds  in   the   circumstances  o^ 
Apuleius'  life  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  spirit  was  aggravate  in  his 
by  personal  animosities.     *  Havii^ 
seen,*  he  says,  'what  there  wasi" 
the  common  passion  of  his  sect  afi^ 
in  his  own  fond  mode  of  supert^' 
tion  to  indispose  Apuleius  to  Chi^j 
tianity,  let  us  enquire  what  priv8»l 
provocation  he  might  have  to  pJ^I 
jndice  him  against  it ;  for  a  privaiel 
provocation,   I    am   persuaded,)* 
had,  occasioned  by  a  personal  ifr 
jury  done  him  by  one  of  this  profe" 
sion,  which,  I  suppose,  did  not* 
little  contribute  to  exasperate  )* 
bigotry.     He  had  married  a  ri* 
widow  against  the  good  liking  ^ 
her  first  husband's  relations,  i^^ 
endeavoured  to  set  aside  the  row 
riage  oh  pretence  of  his  employnig 
sorcery  and   enchantments  to  eH 
gagjB  her  affections.     Of  this  he  wj 
judicially    accused   by   his  wiie^ 
btx)ther;in-l^^d^  JEmilianuS 
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wfore  the  ProcoDsnl  of  Africa. 
!^ow  his  accaser,  if  I  am  not  much 
oistaken,  was  a  Chridtian,  though 
his  interesting  circumstance  hath 
ecaped  the  notice  of  his  oommen- 
ators.'  He  goes  on  to  refer  to  the 
aunts  which  Apuleius  levels  at  his 
bdversary  in  the  Apologia,  and  of 
vhich  such  a  passage  as  the  foUow- 
Dg  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen :  '  I 
jR  aware,' says  Apuleius,  'that  some 
)er8ons — and  among  the  foremost 
a  this  ^milianus  yonder — think 
t  witty  to  jeer  at  holy  things.  For 
'.  learn  from  those  who  know  him, 
hat  he  has  never,  up  to  this  period 
if  his  life,  offered  his  prayers  to  any 
fod — never  frequented  any  temple, 
^henhe  passes  a  sanctuary  he  holds 
b  a  crime  to  raise  his  hand  to  his 
[ps  by  way  of  adoration.  Not  even 
0  the  rural  divinities,  who  clothe 
nd  feed  him,  will  he  impart  of  the 
irst-fruits  from  his  corn-crop,  or 
ine,  or  herd ;  there  is  no  snrine 
n  his  farm,  no  grove  or  conse- 
rated  spot,  not  even  an  anointed 
tone  or  a  branch  hung  with 
;arlands.  In  this  way  he  acquired 
wo  nicknames — Charon,  from  the 
risly  aspect  of  his  countenance,  in 
all  accordance  with  his  inner  tem- 
erament ;  and  Mezentius,  an  ap- 
ellation  which  he  likes  better,  on 
ccoont  of  his  contempt  of  the 
ods.'  Bishop  Warburtpn,  com- 
lenting  on  the  irreligion  thus 
barged  against  .^hnilianus,  re- 
larks,  '  that  it  was  no  courtly  or 
bilosophic  impiety,  appears  from 
Ls  character  and  station.  He  was 
either  a  fine  gentleman  nor  a  pro- 
»iind  enquirer  into  nature ;  charac- 
irs,  indeed,  which  are  sometimes 
•und  to  be  above  religion;  but  a 
lere  rustic  in  his  life  and  manners. 
bwy  plain  unpolished  men  in  such 
condition  of  life  are  never  without 
ime  religion  or  other ;  when,  there- 
re,  we  find  ^milianus  not  of  the 
tablished,  we  must  needs  conclude 
m  to  be  a  sectary  and  a  Chris- 
ftn.'  The  Bishop  arrives  at  this 
ojclnsion  by  a  jump  that  is  hardly 


warrantable.  It  is  possible,  no 
doubt,  taking  into  account  the  de- 
scription here  given  of  ^milianus, 
that  he  may  have  been,  in  &ct,  a 
Christian.  The  Christians  were,  as 
we  know  from  the  writings  of 
Julian  and  others,  frequently  desig- 
nated as  Atheists.  But  when  we 
recollect  the  persecutions  which 
the  Chnistians  had  already  under- 
gone, it  would  surely  have  been 
much  more  to  the  purpose  of 
Apuleius  if  he  had  denounced  his 
adversary  as  one  of  that  proscribed 
and  obnoxious  community,  instead 
of  levelling  against  him  these  gene* 
ral  charges  of  irreligion.  More- 
over, if  Warburton  had  lived  to 
the  days  of  Thomas  Paine,  he  would 
hardly  have  stated  his  assumption 
so  gHbly,  that  the  spirits  which 
doubt  and  deny  are  necessarily 
those  which  animate  fine  gentlemen 
and  deep  thinkers.  Indeed,  he 
might  have  recollected  that,  long 
before  his  time,  the  people  who 
mocked  the  old  monkish  hymn  be- 
ginning Mihi  heate  Martini  into  *  My 
eye  and  Betty  Martin,*  were  not 
necessarily  good  Protestants  simply 
because  they  were  bad  Catholics. 
Whenever  the  old  habits  of  reli- 
gious reverence  in  a  community 
are  suddenly  disturbed  by  some 
innovating  influence,  a  great  amount 
of  mere  scoff  and  negation  and  irre- 
hgion  is  sure  to  develop  itself; 
and  this  is  no  less  true  of  the  doc 
trine  of  paganism  than  it  is  of  our 
own  Beformation,  or  of  the  tem- 
porary collapse  of  French  Catho- 
licism at  the  end  of  last  century. 
And  we  have  now,  ut  least,  ample 
experience  to  show  that  such  a 
development  works  its  way  among 
those  'plain,  unpolished  men,'  whom 
Warburton  imagined  to  be  wholly 
removed  from  its  operation,  no  less 
than  among  courtiers  and  philo- 
sophers. Rustic  though  he  was, 
therefore,  we  may  easily  suppose 
that  ^milianus  had  a  fancy  to  pro- 
fess that  rude  scepticism,  the  phrases 
of  which  were  current  enough  in 
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tiie  mouths  of  British  fiurmeis  some 
half  century  or  more  ago.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  likely  that  Apuleius 
put  any  other  construction  on  the 
tenour  of  his  adversary's  life;  so 
that  his  prejudice  against  Chris- 
tianity, if  any  such  existed,  could 
hardly  have  been  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  this  quarrel. 

In  commenting  on  another  pas- 
sage of  the  Oolden  Ass,  the  Bimiop 
endeavours  to  strain  his  author's 
meaning  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  fourth  book,  Apuleius  is  de- 
scribing the  preparations  in  pro- 
gress on  the  eve  of  certain  snows 
which  were  to  come  off  in  the  arena 
at  Platasa,  and  he  adds  to  the  other 
circumstaiices  of  his  story,  'Alibi 
noxii,  perditli  securitate,  suis  epulis 
bestiarum  saguias  instruentes.'  On 
which  Bishop  Warburton  remarks  : 
'  Apuleius  by  ^wxii  apparently  meant 
the  condemned  Cluistians;  and 
perditd  secwritaie  censures  either 
their  reasonable  hope  of  a  happy 
immortality,  or  their  fSedse  confi- 
dence that  the  beasts  would  not 
hurt  them.*  We  can  see  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  that  this 
description  implies  any  sneer  at  the 
Christians.  Convicts  of  all  classes 
were  'condemned  to  the  beasts;' 
and  perdita  secwritas  merely  denotes 
the  '  carelessness  of  desperate  men^' 
which  enabled  them  to  enjoy  the 
epulce  spoken  of,  the  luxurious  ban- 
quet placed  before  them  by  a  liberal 
edile,  in  order  that  they  might 
come  to  the  arena  in  good  condi- 
tion, so  as  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  hungry  lions,  and  thus  make 
better  sport  for  a  Boman  holiday ! 

The  Bishop  makes  a  better  point 
when  he  says  of  the  baker's  wife 
whom  Apuleius  introduces  into 
this  story :  '  Having  drawn  her 
stained  with  all  the  vices  that  could 
deform  a  woman,  to  finish  all  he 
makes  her  a  Christian ; '  and  he 
insists  that  the  whole  incident  re- 
lating to  her  is  brought  in  *  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  outrage  our 
holy    faith.'      Apuleius     describes 


this  bad  woman  as  '  scorning  u 
spuming  the  divine  powers,  hkt 
setting  up,  in  the  place  of  an  a 
sured  religion,  her  own  sacrilegioi 
iheory  respecting  a  Qod  whom  i 
maintained*to  be  the  only  one,  u 
engaged  in  the  contrivance  of  ti 
observances.'  This  language,  i 
doubt,  suggests  the  terms  in  whk 
a  heathen  of  that  day  would  1 
likely  to  speak  of  professors  of  tk 
Jewish  or  the  Christian  faith.  Bi 
this  solitary  passage  is  hinU 
enough  to  serve  as  a  foundation  fi 
Bishop  Warburton's  theory  as  \ 
Apuleius'  enmity  against  Chnsii 
anity.  It  merely  tends  to  shoi 
that  Ijie  had  met  with,  or  at  li 
events  heard  of,  some  professors  i 
the  new  fedth,  whose  conduct,  pa 
haps,  had  not  favourably  ii 
pressed  him.  But  there  is  no  tne 
in  his  writings  of  anything  lik 
thathostiliiyto  Christians  as  a  coi 
muniiy  which  Bishop  Warbnita 
assumes  to  have  been  the  sped 
influence  prompting .  him  in  ti 
composition  of  his  romanoe.  Ii 
deed  such  an  antipathy  would  btf 
been  hardly  consistent  with  ti 
general  spirit  of  his  theology  as 
that  of  his  school.  They  maj  ll 
taken  to  have  been  in  some  sa 
the  forerunners  of  the  Alexandiii 
Neoplatonists  of  a  later  date,  in 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  w^ 
pated  in  that  antipathy  to  Ckn^ 
anity  which  is  displayed  by  Pw 
tinus  and  Proclus,  and  otk 
Inminaries  of  idie  last-mentioD6 
school.  The  eclectio  character  ( 
their  philosophy  would  indispoj 
them  for  this  kind  of  intdoaad 
and  Christianity  had  not  in  ts 
days  of  Apuleius  assumed  that  4 
gressive  attitude  which  afterwaw 
alarmed  the  philosophers  of  Alfl 
andria.  We  have  already  referrt 
to  the  large  toleration  of  religiH 
diversities  which  Apuleius  explain 
and  justifies  in  his  De  DogmateFl 
tonis.  He  had  devoted  himself 
the  investigation  of  various  religioj 
observances  in  different  parts  of  J 
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'world ;  actuated,  as  he  says  in  the 
Apology^  '  by  a  desire  to  seek  the 
truth,  and  by  pious  dnty  te  the 
gods.'  And  there  are  no  ceremo- 
nies of  which  he  speaks  with  more 
referential  interest  thftn  those  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Osiris 
and  Isis,  which  had  only  been  ac- 
cepted at  Borne  in  the  £etce  of 
strong  opposition,  and  were  even  in 
the  days  of  Jnvenal  ^  regarded  with 
no  small  dislike  by  old-fashioned 
Romans.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
if  Apuleius  had  been  acquainted 
with  his  contemporaries  Justin 
Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
he  would  have  recognised  It  large 
ground  of  sympathy  between  him- 
self and  them.  These  two  Fathers 
of  the  Church  loved  and  honoured 
Plato  no  less  than  did  Apuleius ; 
and  they  too,  like  Apuleius,  craved 
for  an  authoritative  declaration  of 
the  more  abstruse  points  of  theo- 
sophical  doctrine  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  affirmed  or  suggested 
bj  Plato.  They  thought  and  felt 
that  such  a  system  of  behef  was 
thoroughly  consistent  with  a  faith- 
ia\  acceptance  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Christian  Church,  of  which,  as 
we  have  said,  Apuleius  was  most 
likely  very  ignorant;  and  which, 
at  all  events,  he  seems  to  have  over- 
looked in  the  course  of  what  he  calls 
his  stadium  veri. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
common  chronology  which  assigns 
A.D.  1 60  as  the  ^te  about  which 
Apuleius  became  a  man  of  note. 
At  that  time  Christianity,  without 
doubt,  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress among  the  inhabitants  of 
those  wealthy  and  populous  cities 
which  then  studded  the  north  of 
Afirica,  and  in  the  number  of  which 
his  native  city  of  Medaurus  held  no 
mean  place.  Not  long  after  Apu- 
leius' day,  this  progress  had  be- 
come so  remarkable  as  to  develop 
for  itself  a  special  character  of 
African     Christianity   which    was 


destined  to  impress  its  own  fervid 
spirit  in  an  enduring  form  on  the 
early  literature  of  the  Church.  The 
readers  of  Milman's  History  of 
Ghristianity  will  recall  to  mind  aaat 
eloquent  passage  in  which  he  traces 
this  character  of  African  Christian- 
ity through  '  the  dark  splendour  of 
Tertullian's  writings — ^the  stern  as- 
sertion of  ecclesiststical  order  and 
sacerdotal  domination  in  the  earnest 
and  zealous  Cyprian ;  still  manifestly 
working,  though  in  a  chastened 
and  loftier  form,  in  the  deep  and 
impassioned  but  comprehensive 
mind  of  Augustine.* 

But,  as  Milman  has  elsewhere 
observed,  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  the  old  thinkers  of  pagan 
theology  were  not  as  yet  aUve  to 
the  fact  that  if  Christiimity  was  to 
increase  they  must  decrease.  It 
was  still  possible  to  take  that  view 
of  the  subject  which  had  been  folly 
recognised  in  the  councils  of  Adrian. 
'  The  more  the  Boman  Empire  was 
contemplated  as  a  whole,  the  more 
the  co-existence  of  mxQtifimous 
religions  might  appear  compatible 
with  the  general  peace.  Christianity 
might  in  the  end  be  no  more 
dangerous  than  the  other  foreign 
rehgions  which  had  flowed  and 
were  still  flowing  in  from  the  East. 
The  temples  of  Isis  had  arisen 
throughout  the  Empire,  but  those 
of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  had  not  yet 
lost  their  votaries;  the  Eastern 
mysteries,  the  Phrygian,  at  a  later 
period  the  Mithraic,  had  mingled, 
very  little  to  their  prejudice,  with 
the  general  mass  of  the  prevailing 
superstitions.  The  lastcharacteristic 
of  Christianity  which  would  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  was  its  invasive 
and  uncompromising  spirit.'  It 
was  the  assertion  of  this  same  spirit 
which  afterwards  strongly  impressed 
the  mind  of  Julian,  and  made  him, 
in  spite  of  his  philosophy  and  toler- 
ance,  so  acrimonious  an  opponent 
of  Christianity.     But  it  was  not  till 


*  See  his  Sixth  Satire, 
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the  ffenoration  sabsequent  to  that  of 
Apmeins  that  this  ^inyasive  and 
uncompromismg '  aspect  of  the  new 
faith  was  so  vehemently  expressed 
in  the  Apologia  of  Tertnllian,  which 
he  might  have  rather  described  as  a 
challenge. 

We  think,  therefore* that  we  are 
amply  justified  in  rejecting  the 
theory  of  Bishop  Warburton  which 
would  assume  Apnleius'  romance  to 
have  been  composed  as  a  contro- 
yersial  work  against  Christianity. 
We  have  dwelt  on  the  question  at 
some  length,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  any  interest  that  it  may 
possess  in  connection  with  the 
personal  history  of  our  author,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  in  his 
writings  an  illustration  of  that  de- 
mand of  the  human  mind  in  his  day 
for  a  dogmatic  statement  of  theo- 
logical truth — a  demand  which,  in 
the  heathen  world,  grew  up  co- 
incidently  with  the  like  demand 
made  by  the  Christian  laity  on  the 
judgment  of  their  Church.  Taking, 
however,  the  character  and  habits 
of  Apuleius  into  account — his  zeal 
in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  his 
ardent  spirit  of  enquiry  into  the 
various  received  forms  of  religions 
worship — we  may  well  suppose  that 
he  wovld  set  before  himself,  in  con- 
structing his  romance,  some  more 
serious  purpose  than  that  of  simply 
amusing  his  readers.  The  story 
recounting  the  adventures  of  a  man 
transformed  by  magical  spells  into 
an  ass,  had  already  been  created 
to  his  hand  by  one  Lucius  of  PatrsB, 
whose  work  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Lucian  in  his  tale  of 
LuciuSj  or  The  Ass,  took  up  the  same 
argument.  It  was  one  sure  to  suit 
that  merry  mocker,  who  would 
fully  appreciate  the  force  of  Torick*s 
reflation,  *  What  a  beast  man  is ! ' 
— aU  the  moral,  it    would  seem, 


which  he  wishes  to  enforce  thrcmgl 
the  story.  Bat  the  grave,  eamesi 
Apuleius  would  no  doubt  pnrsae 
the  same  theme  with  a  deeper  par- 
pose,  though  for  him  too  Lamenee 
Sterne  might  perhaps  have  fomid 
a  text,  from  the  metaphors  of 
*  Hilarion  the  Hermit,'  or  some  sncb 
recondite  source. 

In  The  Oolden  Ass^  the  hero, 
Lucius,  is  represented  as  a  simple 
youth,  full  of  book-learning  (scholoi' 
turns  he  is  laughingly  called  by  Potb 
in  the  beginning  of  their  flirtation), 
who  sets  out  on  his  travels  to  see  tb 
world.  In  ThessaJy,  the  peculiar  habi> 
tat  of  warlocks  and  witches,  his  mis- 
tress,  Potis,  who  is  a  dabbler  in  snci 
qaestionable  spells,  proposes  on  cm 
occasion  to  change  him  by  enchant- 
ment for  a  time  into  a  bird.  Un- 
luckily  she  makes  some  blander  in 
the  process,  and  Lucius  puts  on  the 
form  of  an  ass,  to  the  sad  dismay  d 
himself  and  his  enchantress,  who, 
however,  Consoles  him  with  tiie 
information  that  he  can  be  at  once 
restored  to  his  natural  shape  by  ett- 
ing  rose-leaves,  which  she  will  take 
care  to  bring  him  in  the  morning. 
During  the  night,  however,  a  hssA 
of  robbers  invc^e  the  premises  and 
drive  off  the  supposed  ass  witi 
other  booty  towards  their  retreat  in 
the  mountains.  Lucius  has  a  bad 
time  of  it  with  his  captors,  bit  lives 
in  hope  of  coming  across  the  w- 
medial  roses.  A  charming  oppor- 
tunity soon  offers  as  he  passes  s 
plea«mt  little  garden  and  finds 
within  his  reach  virgin  roses  bathed 
in  dew.  Just,  however,  as  he  b 
about  to  crop  them,  he  is  ched:ed 
by  the  prudent  reflection  that  if  he 
were  to  stai-t  up  among  the  robbefs 
in  his  proper  shape  he  would  most 
likely  be  slain  bv  them  in  fear 
lest  he  should  reveal  their  secrets.  So 
he  continues  to  bear  his  lot  till  amoi« 


♦  The  story  has  always  gone  bj  this  title,  though  there  is  nothing  in  its  incidento  to 
explain  the  epithet  •  golden,*  which  was  no  doabt  added  bv  way  of  compliment,  to  deooU 
the  excellence  of  Apuleius*  narrative  as  compared  with  other  versions  of  the  same  story, 
Warburton's  suggested  explanation  of  the  word  awreusU  founded  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  passage  in  Pliny  to  which  he  refers. 
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&TOiirable  time  might  come.  The 
robbers  at  length  reach  their  cave, 
and  Lucius  overhears  them  recount- 
ing their  recent  exploits.  Soon 
after  some  of  the  band  bring  in  a 
maiden,  kidnapped  ffoia  the  neigh- 
boarhood  with  the  view  of  extorting 
a  ransom  for  her.  An  old  woman, 
in  whose  charge  the  robbers  leave 
tlie  cave  and  their  ass  while  they 
are  gone  forth  on  a  marauding  ex- 
cursion, tries  to  amuse  the  weeping 
damsel  by  telHng  her  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  of  which  more 
anon.  Lucius  is  so  ill-treated  by 
the  robbers  that  he  resolves  on  a 
decroerate  effort  to  escape.  Accord- 
ingly one  day  when  his  masters  are 
out  he  knocks  down  the  old  woman, 
who  still,  however,  retains  her  hold  of 
the  thong  by  which  she  was  leading 
him.  The  maiden  sees  the  oppor- 
tunity, snatches  the  thong  from  her 
hand,  and  jumps  on  Lucius*  back, 
urging  him  to  a  gallop.  Unluckily, 
they  meet  the  returning  robbers,  and 
are  re-captured.  But  now  appears 
in  the  cave  a  young  man  who  pro- 
fesses himself  a  robber  of  some  note, 
and  offers  to  join  their  band.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  maiden's  betrothed 
lover,  and  in  this  disguise  he  makes 
the  robbers  drunk  and  succeeds  in 
carrying  away  his  destined  bride  on 
the  back  of  Lucius.  For  a  time  the 
transformed  is  in  good  quarters; 
bnt  things  quickly  change  with  him, 
and  he  goes  through  a  varieiy  of 
disagreeable  experiences,  the  story 
of  which  seems  to  show  that  a  so- 
ciety for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals  was  very  much  needed 
in  Apuleius'  time.  He  feels  his 
degradation  most  keenly  when  he 
is  the  property  of  some  degraded 
fanatics  who  professed  themselves 
votaries  of  the  *  Syrian  goddess,' 
whose  image  Lucius  had  now  to 
carry  about  from  place  to  place. 
These  vagrant  devotees  belonged  to 
one  of  ^e  forms  of  Oriental  wor- 
ship lately  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  but  which  Apuleius,  with 
all    his  comprehensiveness,  refased 
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to  recognise  as  a  legitimate  ^pres- 
sion  of  religious  feeling.  Another 
owner  of  Lucius  was  the  baker  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  whose  service 
he  became  aware  of  the  adulterous 
intrigues  of  his  master's  wife;  a  tale 
which,  in  combination  with  others 
that  we  find  in  the  book,  would  lead 
us  to  think  that  Apuleius  had  no 
very  high  opinion  of  the  virtue  of 
the  married  women  of  his  day. 
That  our  author  was  acquainted  and 
could  sympathise  with  the  priva- 
tions of  the  very  poor,  is  shown  in 
his  description  of  the  gardener's 
cabin  in  which  Lucius  becomes  an 
inmate,  and  of  the  diet  of  stale  let- 
tuces which  frequently  formed  the 
only  food  of  himself  and  his  owner. 
The  best  situation  which  he  gets  in 
the  course  of  his  asinine  experience 
is  when  he  becomes  the  property,  at 
a  price  of  eleven  denarii,  of  two 
brothers,  slaves,  who  carry  on  a 
joint  business  as  cooks  and  confec- 
tioners. Lucius  now  gets  an  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  his  human 
predilections  in  the  way  of  food. 
The  brothers  notice  with  some  cu- 
riosity that  their  ass  continues  in 
excellent  condition,  although  he  is 
a  very  poor  feeder  as  far  as  his 
allowance  of  hay  is  concerned.  They 
are  more  unpleasantly  puzzled  at 
finding  that  their  stock-in-trade, 
whether  of  a  sweet  or  a  savoury 
description,  decreases  in  an  unac- 
countable manner.  Each  begins 
to  suspect  the  other,  and  mey 
are  near  coming  to  a  rupture, 
when,  wisely  determining  to  sift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom,  they 
discover  the  abnormal  appetite  of 
their  ass  for  sausages  and  cheese- 
cakes. Tristram  Shandy,  as  we 
know,  thought  it  an  excellent  jest 
'to  see  how  an  ass  would  eat  a 
macaroon.'  These  ancient  Ghreeks 
were  no  less  amused  at  ihe  like 
propensity  in  their  whimsical  beast, 
although  the  joke  was  rather  an 
expensive  one  to  them.  Moreover, 
they  introduce  him  to  the  notice 
of  their  own  master,  Thiasus,  who 
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adopts  him  as  a  pett,  and  makes  Am 
for  all  his  friends  by  showing  them 
how  well  an  a«8  appreciates  artistic 
cookery  and  choice  wines.  In  short, 
the  ass  becomes  a  lion  at  Corinth^ 
to  which  Inxorioas  city  Thiasus 
conveys  him.  While  there  he  wit- 
i^esses  a  pantomimic  representation 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  with 
which,  assuredly,  onr  present  Lord 
Chionberlaiii  would  have  interfered 
had  he  been  in  office  at  Corinth. 
But  the  winter  is  now  over;  the 
roses  are  beginning  to  appear  again, 
and  Lucius  has  renewed  hopes  of 
regaining  his  human  mould.  He 
contrives  to  escape  to  Cenchrea, 
where  Isis  appears  to  him  in  a 
dream,  revealing  herself  as  Parent 
Nature,  the  same  which  is  visibly 
present  in  the  moon,  and  is  adored 
as  Juno,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Diana — always  one  under  a 
diversity  of  attributes  and  localities. 
Her  mysteries  will  be  celebrated  on 
the  morrow,  and  she  forewarns  him 
that  her  priest  will  carry  in  his 
hand  a  garland  of  roses,  which 
Lucius  is  enjoined  to  crop,  and  thus 
free  himself  from  his  bestial  form. 
So  it  comes  to  pass.  The  solemn 
procession,  minutely  and  pictu- 
resquely described,  sweeps  along; 
the  priest  holds  out  his  rosy  coronaJ ; 
the  ass  seizes  it  with  eager  trepi- 
dation, and  starts  up  in  human 
form.     Lucius  is  himself  again. 

As  we  have  said,  we  may  very 
well  take  for  granted,  jfrom  what  we 
know  of  Apuleius,  that  he  would 
look  on  this  story  with  the  eye  of  a 
moralist  and  a  disciple  of  Plato. 
To  him  the  transformation  of  Lucius 
would  be  an  obvious  allegory.  He 
is  transformed  in  consequence  of  his 
amour  with  the  wicked  coquette 
Fotis ;  and  as  he  thus  typifies  the 
fall  of  a  man  sunk  by  the  mdulgence 
of  his  lower  passions  into  the  most 
brutish  of  all  creaturos,  so,  after 
penance  duly  done,  he  is  redeemed 
to  humanitjr  by  the  exalting  influ- 
ences  of  religious  reverence,  within 
which  he  is  brought  through  the 


mysteries  of  Isis.  There  is  nothing 
of  tiie  controversial  spirit  in  all  this, 
and  Tertullian  himself  might  haie 
written  the  Golden  Ams^  substituting, 
as  he  probaUy  would  have  dnom, 
for  the  gorgeous  procession  in  tiie 
eleventh  Dook,  the  simple  mygierim 
of  the  Christian  JBucharist,  whick 
the  Church  offered  in  exchange  fiir 
the  pompous  pageantries  of  l^ffsm 
and  &iinothrace.  Dismissing  War- 
burton's  attempt  to  make  out 
Apuleius  an  anti-Christian  omiso- 
versialist,  we  need  not  dwell  on  the 
Bishop's  ingenious  efforts  to  trace 
this  controversial  purpose  through 
the  various  incidents  of  the  stoiy. 
In  Uie  main  features  of  his  nar- 
rative, Apuleius  would  no  doubt 
keep  his  moral  in  view ;  hut  in 
carrying  out  its  details  he  was  qmte 
capable  of  giving  himself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  which  an  imaginatiTe 
writer  feels  in  his  own  fancies,  and 
which  he  is  thus  best  enabled  to 
convey  to  his  readers.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  in  the  tale  ot 
Lucius  the  wondrous  fiuicy  with 
which  Shakespeare  oonjured  up  the 
adventure  of  Bottom  the  weaver: 
that  quaint  humour,  full  of  the  po- 
tesque  faery  of  the  scene,  revdEng 
in  that  weird  bewilderment,  tioi 
dreaminghalf-oonsciousnesspfsoiQe- 
thiiig  absurd  in  the  situation,  which 
will  make  all  generations  delight  in 
the  *  translated '  Bottom.  Immrs 
thoroughly  and  painfully  alive  to  the 
transmutation  which  has  passed 
upon  him.  He  knaws  exactly  how 
it  happened,  and  h  not  ^ere- 
fore  dazed  with  Bottom's  bewilder- 
ment. Nor  has  he  that  practical 
sagacity  which  leads  Bottom  to 
make  the  best  of  his  position. 
*Good  hay,  sweet  hay,  ha*  no 
fellow,'  is  the  ready  avowal  of  ti» 
cheery  Athenian  weaver ;  unless, 
indeed,  there  is  something  in  these 
words  of  a  humorous  sarcasm  at  his 
own  expense.  But  Lucius  was  too 
serious  about  the  matter  to  take 
kindly  to  his  hay.  In  the  first  place 
he  objected  to  feeding  with  his  own 
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horse  and  with  an  ass  (he  does  not 
call  it  (mother  ass),  and  adds  plain* 
tively,  '  Besides,  nnder  any  circum- 
stances, I  was  not  accustomed  to 
dine  upon  hay?  No  wonder  that 
he  envied  the  dogs  who  enjoyed  the 
remnants  of  the  rich  man's  feast, 
while  he  was  fain  to  meditate  bitter 
enrses  on  Fotis,  becanse  she  had 
not  at  least  blundered  him  into  a. 
dog  rather  than  an  ass.  Some- 
times, however,  he  is  inclined  to 
play  a  little  with  his  own  misfor- 
tune ;  as  when,  listening  to  the 
wicked  confidences  which  his  mis- 
tress exchanges  with  her  gossip  in 
his  presence,  he  derives  some  con- 
solation from  the  length  of  his  ears 
which  pat  such  secrets  in  his  power. 
Tliere  is  an  odd  homonr,  too,  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  relations 
between  his  own  personality  and 
the  shape  which  he  is  condemned 
to  wear  ;  as  when  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  asifvus  meua^  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  shonid  resume 
his  proper  figure.  And  he  is 
evidently  half  amused  at  his  own 
abortive  attempts  at  human  vocalisa- 
tion; as  when,  passing  through  a 
p<n)ulous  village,  he  would  ftdn  in- 
vote  assistance  by  the  cry  of  0 
Qwvrites,  the  utterance  of  a  Boman 
citisen  under  circumstances  which 
would  induce  an  Englishman  to 
ishout  'Police  !' — the  one  call  being 
probably  as  efiectual  in  most  cases 
as  the  other.  He  rounds  the  0  to 
a  most  sonorous  deliverance,  but 
his  Quirites  is  a  failure,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  his  efforts,  will  not 
be  brayed. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  believe 
that  Apuleius  himself  wrote  in  a 
spirit  hostile  to  Ohristianity,  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  in  subsequent 
times  his  name,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Apollonius  of  Tjana  and 
others,  was  put  forward  by  pagan 
controversialists  among  those  alleged 
workers  of  miracles  whose  perform- 
ances they  affirmed  to  vie  with  those 
which  the  preachers  of  Christianity 
described  to  their  hearers.      It  is 


curious  that  the  disputants  on  the 
other  side  were  inclined  to  admit 
these  claims  to  portentous  power, 
perhaps  from  an  unwillingness  to 
circumscribe  the  province  of  the 
supernatural.  'The  working  of 
signs  and  wonders,'  says  St.  Jerome, 
'is  no  great  thing  of  itself:  such 
were  wrought  by  the  magicians  .of 
Egypt  in  opposition  to  Moses,  by 
Apollonius,  by  Apuleius.*  St.  Au- 
gustine even  assumes  (De  OivUate 
Vet,  xviii.  i8)  that  Apuleius  may 
possibly  have  been  describing  his 
own  actual  experience  when  he  re- 
lates the  transformation  of  Lucius 
into  an  ass.  '  For,'  he  adds,  *  when 
I  was  in  Italy,  I  heard  of  several 
similar  occurrences  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict of  that  country  :  where,  as 
they  assured  me,  women  tending 
the  herds  were  in  the  practice  of 
giving  to  travellers  cheese  prepared 
with  the  evil  arts  in  which  they 
were  skilled,  and  which  at  once 
transformed  the  recipients  into 
beasts  of  burden ;  in  which  shape 
they  were  fsan  to  carry  all  loads 
that  were  put  upon  them,  returning 
to  themselves  after  they  had  per- 
formed the  required  tasks.  And 
all  the  time  they  retained  their 
human  reason  in  full,  their  mind 
never  becoming  bestial.'  It  is  the 
more  curious  that  Apuleius  should 
have  acquired  this  reputation  after 
his  death,  because  he  was  at  great 
padns  to  persuade  his  own  contem- 
poraries (like  Gray  before  the 
ghostly  dames  in  thp  gallenr  at 
Stoke)  that  'he  ne'er  was  for  a 
conjurer  taken.'  He  has  left  us  in 
his  Apologia  an  amusing  specimen 
of  the  litigation  of  his  time.  It 
contains  the  defence  which  he  made 
in  person  before  the  Roman  pro- 
consul at  CEa,  an  African  ciiy,  where 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode  for  a  time, 
having  married  a  wealthy  widow 
considerably  older  than  himself. 
The  relations  of  the  first  husband 
took  offence  at  the  marriage,  and 
one  of  them,  the  ^milianus  above 
mentioned,  accused  Apuleius  in  the 
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proconsnrs  court  as  having  beguiled 
the  affections  of  the  widow  Paden- 
tiUa  by  the  use  of  *  nndne  influences  * 
in  the  shape  of  magical  arts.  Apu- 
leius,  it  must  be  owned,  does  not 
defend  himself  quite  so  gracefullj 
as  Othello  does  when  assailed  by  a 
similar  charge  before  the  Council  at 
Venice.  He  rather  seems  to  suggest 
the  inference  that  his  matrimonial 
bargain  was  not  so  good  a  one  as 
that  he  need  have  employed  en- 
chantments to  procure  it.  '  It  was 
by  no  means/  he  says, '  a  prosperous 
match :  nay,  indeed,  it  was  one  to 
be  avoided,  but  that  the  bride  com- 
pensated by  her  own  virtues  for  its 
many  drawbacks.'  However,  his  ar- 
guments secured  him  a  triumphant 
acquittal ;  and  the  lady  is  said  to 
have  made  him  a  very  good  wife  : 
at  all  events  she  is  cited  by  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  among  the  instances  of 
women  married  to  learned  men  who 
assisted  their  husbands  in  their 
literary  labours. 

This  abortive  accusation,  strength- 
ened,  perhaps,  by  the  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Golden  Ass^  was 
probably  the  sole  foundation  of  the 
character  which  Apuleius  afterwards 
acquired  of  being  a  worker  oi  aigna. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the 
different  view  which  philosophers 
were  now  beginning  to  take  of 
such  pretensions  as  compared  with 
th^t  current  in  a  former  age. 
When  Horace  heard  of  a  miracle 
he  laughed  it  off  with  his  Oredat 
Jvdceus !  But  the  champions  of 
paganism  with  whose  writings 
Augustine  had  to  deal  were  quite 
ready  to  grant  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospel  miracles  ;  they  only 
contended  that  ApoUonius  and  Apu- 
leius and  others  had  done  as  much 
or  more.  And  Augustine,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  inclined  to  aUow  the 
reality  of  these  pagan  wonders; 
insisting,  however,  that  such  works, 
when  wrought  by  the  aid  of  dae- 
mons, instead  of  that  of  the  holy 
angels,  are  wrought  *  not  in  verity, 
but  in  appearance ;  not  by  wisdom, 
but  by  mere  glamour.* 


The  pretty  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  to  which  Apuleius*  work 
chiefly  owes  its  fiEune,  appears  also 
to  have  been  more  particularly  bis 
own  share  in  the  cotiiposition.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  kmd  in  Lmcian, 
and  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that 
it  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
story  which  Lucian  and  Apnleins 
.severally  adapted  from  the  works  of 
Lucius  of  Patrae.  Most  likely,  how- 
ever, it  was  an  old  febble  current  in 
various  forms.  It  seems  to  have 
charmed  the  fancy  of  Apuleius,  who 
filled  up  with  a  variety  of  picturesque 
details  the  legend  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline.  A  certain  king 
and  queen  had  three  daughters,  all 
of  them  beautiful,  but  the  youngest, 
Psyche,  of  such  surpassing  loveli- 
ness that  the  people  paid  her  almost 
divine  honours,  and  in  their  admi- 
ration of  her  neglected  the  shrines 
of  Venus.  The  goddess  was  jealous 
of  her  earthly  rival,  and  charged  her 
son  Cupid  with  the  task  of  executing 
her  vengeance  by  beguiling  Psyche 
into  the  love  of  some  unworthy 
object.  Time  goes  on,  and  the  two 
elder  sisters  make  suitable  matebes ; 
but  Psyche's  beauty  is  too  divine  a 
thing  for  the  earthly  lovers  of  her 
day,  and  no  man  asks  her  in  mar- 
riage. Her  parente  are  sorrowfiil 
at  this  result,  and  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo.  They  derive  little  com- 
fort from  the  answer  which  they 
receive : 

Go  and  set  the  maiden  down 
On  a  mountain's  rocky  crown ; 
Graced  with  pomp  of  bier  and  pall 
Fit  for  princely  funeral. 
Hope  no  human  mate  for  her, 
Destined  to  a  viperous  fere — 
Winged  he  for  airy  course^ 
Quelling  all  things  with  his  force. 
Wasting  all  with  steel  and  fire^ 
Terror  he  to  Jove  our  sire, 
Terror  to  the  gods  of  light, 
And  to  streams  of  Stygian  night. 

In  deep  grief  they  ohey  the  mys- 
terious oracle,  and  Psyche  is  laid 
out  with  all  funeral  honours  on 
the  craggy  top  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain.  There  they  leave  her : 
the  unha^p^j^^^eiit^fyig  tliem- 
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selves  in  their  palace,  and  resolving 
never  to  see  the  snn  again.  Bat 
Psyche  is  borne  away  by  the 
Zephyrs  to  a  cool  green  valley,  gay 
with  flowers  and  shaded  by  noble 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
finds  a  fair  palace  gorgcfonsly  decked 
with  jewels  and  curions  marbles, 
while  mysterious  voices  invite  her 
to  enter  and  tell  her  that  all  is  hers. 
Unseen  attendants  place  an  cxqni- 
site  banquet  before  her;  unset n 
singers  delight  her  with  their  melo- 
dies, unseen  hands  touch  the  harp 
and  lute.  She  becomes  the  bride 
of  an  unseen  lord,  who  visits  her  in 
the  darkness  of  night  and  always 
leaves  her  before  morning.  But 
Psyche  after  a  time,  oppressed  with 
the  sense  of  loneliness,  intreats  her 
mysterious  husband  that  she  may 
see  her  sisters.  He  reluctantly  con- 
sents, warning  her  at  the  same  time 
of  the  danger  which  she  incurs. 
He  promises  that  when  the  sisters 
next  come  to  the  mountain  height, 
as  they  were  wont  to  do,  to  mourn 
for  their  lost  Psyche,  he  will  send 
the  Zephyrs  to  transport  them  to 
the  happy  valley.  It  is  done,  and 
Psyche  has  the  delight  of  entertain- 
ing her  sisters,  who  gaze  with  won- 
dering admiration  on  the  surround- 
ings of  her  lot.  They  ask,  of  course, 
many  questions  about  her  husband, 
which  Psyche  evades,  having  pro- 
mised secrecy  on  the  subject.  She 
accounts  for  his  absence  by  saying 
that  he  is  engaged  in  hunting. 
After  this  visit  the  sisters  begin  to 
be  envious  of  poor  Psyche,  and  per- 
suade each  other  that  she  has  treated 
them  with  a  haughty  ostentation  in 
the  display  of  her  good  fortune. 
Ultimately  they  entertain  a  bitter 
malice  against  her,  of  which  she  is 
warned  by  her  husband,  who  cau- 
tions her  te  make  no  revelations 
concerning  him,  nor  to  be  induced 
by  them  to  wish  to  see  his  face. 
*If,'  he  adds,  'thou  duly  keepest 
my  secret,  then  our  unborn  oflspring 
shall  be  divine,  but  otherwise  it 
will  be  mortal.'     At  last,  however, 


unwary  Psyche  betrays  to  her  sis* 
ters  the  fact  that  she  has  never 
seen  her  husband;  and  they  im- 
mediately strive  to  convince  her 
that  he  must  be  the  winged  serpent 
spoken  of  in  the  oracle,  assuring 
her  that  such  a  monster  has  been 
actually  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Overcome  by  curiosity  and 
alarm,  Psyche  conceals  a  lamp,  and 
waiting  her  opportunity  when  her 
husband  is  asleep,  starts  at  behold- 
ing the  God  of  Love  in  his  divine 
beauty.  He  wakes,  and  at  once 
flies  away,  telling  her  that  she  has 
undone  them  both.  Psyche  sets  out 
in  search  of  him,  but  falls  into  the 
power  of  Venus,  who  treats  her  as 
a  slave,  setting  her  various  heavy 
tasks,  the  last  of  which  is  to  go  down 
to  the  lower  regions  and  bring  back 
from  Proserpine  a  portion  of  that 
goddess's  beauty  as  a  present  to 
Venus.  She  receives  the  gift  in  a 
box,  but  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  lift  the  lid  on  her  return. 
From  the  box  issues  a  Lethean  sleep 
which  overwhelms  her.  Cupid  finds 
her  thus  *  sweet  entranced,'  and  soli- 
cite  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  through  whose 
intervention  all  ends  well.  Psyche 
receives  the  gift  of  immortality  and 
remains  the  eternal  bride  of  the 
Love-god.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
quaint  humour  in  the  concluding 
speech  of  Jupiter,  who  begins  by 
addressing  the  assembled  Olympian 
Powers  as  Dii  Gonscrihti — by  ana- 
logy to  the  Patres  Caiiscripti  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Boman  senator.  So,  if 
Apuleius  had  been  familiar  with 
our  Parliamentary  usages,  he  might 
have  described  the  king  of  gods 
and  men  as  referring,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  a  right 
honourable  deity  on  his  left,  and  so 
forth. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  Apuleius 
has  told.  Probably  in  its  earliest 
form  it  suggested  nothing  more 
than  the  subsidence  of  love's  young 
dream  into  the  realities  of  life,  the 
sorrows  which  supervene  on  the 
passage  from  the  romance  of  eirl- 
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hood  to  the  cares  of  woman,  and 
ihe  development  of  a  snblimer  hope 
in  the  end,  gleaming  more  or  less 
throngh  the  doubts  and  difficnlties 
of  heathenism.     Whether  Apnleins 
in  his  oonoeptiou  of  the  story,  and 
in  the  ornaments  which  he  has  im- 
ported into  it,  meant  anything  more 
recondite    than   this,  his    readers 
mnst  judge    for  themselves.      Of 
course,  Bishop  Warburton  has  his 
theory  in  deference  to  the  pagan 
ohampionship  which  he  would  attri- 
bute to  Apuleius.     The  story,  he 
says,  *  is  a  philosophic  allegory  of 
the  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfec- 
tion, in  the  possession  of  Divine  love 
and    the    reward  of   immortality. 
The  various  labours  and  traverses 
of  the  soul  in  this  progress  are  all 
represented  as  the  effects  of  her  in- 
discreet passion  for  that  species  of 
magic  called  theurgy.      Through 
this  she  is  undone ;  Divine  love  for- 
sakes her ;  the  happy  scenes  of  her 
abode  vanish ;  and  she  finds  herself 
forlorn   and  abandoned,  surround- 
ed with  miseries,  and  pursued  with 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  by  its  in- 
strument the  celestial  Venus.'    That 
strange  fanciful  heathen,  Thomas 
Taylor,  who  formulated  Neoplaton- 
ism  into  a  sectarian  system,   and 
was  as  earnest  in  its  behalf  as  e>er 
was  David  Deans  for  a  proposition 
of  Calvin's — had  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  apologue.     It  denotes, 
he  thinks,  *the  lapse  of  the  soul 
irom  the  intelligible  world  to  the 
earth.'     Such  an  interpretation,  it 
must  be  owned,  needs  an  interpre- 
ter.    We  understand  Mr.  Taylor  to 
have  in  view  Plato's  parables  in  the 
Fhcedrus  and  elsewhere,  and  in  con- 
formity with  these  parables  (which 
he  was  ready  to  accept  as  articles  of 
faith)  the  idea  of  man  as  discerned 
from  Plato's  realistic  point  of  view, 
which  receives  form  and  animal  hfe 
by  its  '  lapse '  into  matter.     Cupid 
is  *■  intellectual  love,'  and  the  state 
'  of  the  soul  in  her  union  wit^  him 
is  one  of   paradisaical    perfection 


until  it  is  debased  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  her  two  sist^,  Anger  and 
Desire,  at  whose  instigation  she 
must  needs  become  acquainted  with 
the  corporeal  form  of  Love.  These 
two  sisters  are  explained  by  War- 
burton,  much  in  the  same  way,  aa 
*  Sense  and  Appetite ; '  and  by  Fnl- 
gentius  (a  grammarian  of  the  sixth 
century,  who  set  about  allegorismg 
the  whole  remains  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy) as  Animal  Life  and  the  Will 
A  Copenhagen  professor,  Thor- 
lacius,  who  did  good  service  in 
tracing  the  illustrations  of  thiB 
story  afforded  by  gems  and  a&Bt 
works  of  ancient  art,  insists  that 
Apuleius'  special  object  in  writing 
it  was  to  dignify  and  reoommemd 
conjugal  love  in  opposition  to  the 
lawless  indulgence  which  was  de- 
moralising the  Boman  world  in  his 
times.  Certainly,  if  our  author  in- 
tended  to  inculcate  such  a  jnoral, 
he  has  not  made  it  very  patent  on 
the  face  of  his  narrative. 

We  cannot  believe,  however,  that 
he  designed  any  very  elaborate  alle- 
gory. If,  as  we  have  conjectnred, 
the  tale  was  simply  suggested  Ij 
the  contemplation  of  woman's  life 
as  developed  from  her  girlish  inno- 
cence, it  may  readily  be  conceived, 
further,  that  Apuleius,  having  in 
hand  the  adventures  of  *  Psyche,'  or 
the  human  soul,  would  dyrell  on  the 
thought  so  dear  to  his  master,  Plato, 
of  the  immortality  of  man,  and 
would  give  such  a  turn  to  his  stoiy 
as  might  serve  to  suggest  this  pro- 
spect ;  more  especisBy  as  the  snb- 
ject  before  him  so  nearly  resemUed 
one  of  those  mtfthi  under  the  goiflB 
of  which  Plato  loved  to  proponnd 
his  speculations. 

Probably,  however,  those  who 
read  the  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psydie 
will  in  general  be  attracted  by  the 
incidents  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  related  ;  and  will  bestow 
(as  do  most  readers  of  the  FUgrwC^ 
Progress)  but  a  very  cursojcy  thought 
on  the  ^  interpretation.' 

C.  G.  Pbowbtt. 
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THE  NAVAL  WAR  GAME.' 
By  Commander  William  Dawson,  R.N. 


rS  assistanoe  afforded  by  the 
(}^nnan  Kbieospiel  to  sta* 
dents  of  military  tactics  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  naval  tac- 
tioians.  K  the  commanders  of 
regiments,  divisions,  and  armies, 
can  exercise  v^arlike  skill  in  intel- 
lectnal  enconnters  upon  a  map,  in 
accordance  with  the  roles  of  a  mili- 
tary war  game,  wh^  may  not  the 
commanders  of  ships,  squadrons, 
and  fleets,  derive  similar  aid  in  the 
scientific  study  of  naval  battles 
firofm  a  nautical  war  game  ?  This 
question  suggested  itself  to  several 
seamen  when  the  German  Krieo- 
SPIEL  was  first  introduced  into  this 
conntry.  The  problems  involved 
in  naval  battles  seem  much  more 
simple  than  those  pertaining  to  land 
waidhre.  At  sea,  the  commander 
has  all  his  forces  arrayed  within 
si^ht,  whilst  no  hills,  or  woods,  or 
viUaces,  cover  the  hostile  positions, 
or  hide  the  enemy's  strength,  so 
that  surprise  cannot  occur  after  the 
battle  has  begun.  No  swamps,  or 
riverSy  or  broken  ground,  impede 
direct  approaches.  In  general,  no 
communications,  except  for  retreat, 
need  be  preserved.  Even  the  wind, 
once  a  ruling  element  of  naval 
battle,  no  longer  dominates  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  plain  surfietce,  bounded 
bj  the  far  horizon,  with  unlimited 
power  to  move  in  any  direction, 
represents  at  once  the  simplicity 
and  the  embarrassment  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  this  power  to 
move  in  any  direction,  irrespective 
of  the  wind,  which  has  overthrown 
aU  the  old  traditions  and  rules  of 


maritime  war,  and  turned  us  adrift 
on  an,  as  yet,  illimitable  ocean  of 
speculation.  The  sailor's  profes- 
sion was  formerly  an  instinct — ^it  is 
now  a  science.  Any  suggestion 
tending  to  methodise  vaffue  concep- 
tions, and  to  give  precision  of  ideas, 
and  form  a  limit  to  tactical  science, 
is  worthy  of  careful,  not  to  say 
fitvourable,  consideration. 

Of  this  character  is  the  *  Naval 
War  G^me,'  devised  by  Lieutenant 
W.  M.  F.  Castle,  R.N.,  the  expe- 
rienced gunnery  officer  of  H.M. 
ship  Hercules^  who  has  devoted  the 
few  leisure  moments  of  the  most 
arduous  office  in  a  most  hard- worked 
profession  to  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  his  scheme.  The  Hercules 
is  an  ironclad  attached  to  the  Chan- 
nel squadron,  in  the  proceedings  of 
which  evolutionary  exercises  hold 
a  prominent  place,  so  that  Lieu- 
tenant Castle  had  the  movements 
of  an  actual  squadron  before  him 
daily  while  devising  his  'War 
Gkune '  to  suit  the  recognised 
manoeuvres  of  the  British  fleet. 
The  official  Oeneral  Signal  Boohy 
which  is  at  once  the  manual  of 
naval  tactics  and  the  authorised 
medium  of  communication  between 
the '  commander-in-chief  and  the 
several  ships,  is  the  dictionary  em- 
ployed for  conveying  the  wishes  of 
the  students  as  to  the  movements, 
of  the  game.  But  beyond  its  pre- 
sent purpose  of  interpreting  the 
general  sisals,  the  '  War  (^me ' 
is  susceptible  of  affording  instru- 
mental aid  in  the  study  of  any  other 
manoeuvres. 


1  La  Marine  cPaty'ourtFhmi.  •  By  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Oravi^. 
Jidval  Autumn  Mancmvres,      Naval  Science,  Janua^  1873. 
I%e  Attack  and  Defence  of  Fleete.    By  Captain  P.  H.  Colomb,  R.N. 
TacHeal  FamuUions  and  Manetuvree  for  General  Actione  at  Sea ;  and  Fleet  Ewlutiane 
and  Naval  Tactics.    By  Commander  Cypntkn  A.  G.  Bridge,  RK 
TMe  Game  of  Naval  Tactics,    By  Lieutenant  W.  M.  F.  Castle,  B.N. 
Bamming  as  a  Mode  of  Naval  Warfare,    By  Staff-Commander  P.  Going,  R.N^ 
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The  plajing-board  consists  of 
sixteen  drawing-blocks,  each  six* 
teen  inches  square,  and  carrying 
twelve  sheets  of  thick  paper,  thns 
giving,  when  placed  together,  a 
square  surface  sixty-four  inches  each 
way.  Two  sets  of  parallel  lines  at 
right  angles,  and  four  inches  apart, 
divide  the  board  into  four- inch 
squares.  According  as  the  four- 
inch  intervals  between  the  parallels 
are  taken  to  represent  one,  two,  or 
four  nautical  miles,  the  whole 
board  may  be  supposed  to  enclose 
a  space  of  sixteen,  eight,  or  four 
miles  each  way.  Whilst  the  battle 
is  yet  distant,  the  smaller  scale  and 
larger  space  is  for  adoption;  but 
when  the  crucial  struggle  of  closer 
action  is  reached,  these  would  be 
exchanged  for  the  larger  scale  and 
smaller  space.  Suitable  scales  for 
measuring  distances  in  yards  are 
provided  for  use,  according  as  l^e 
board  is  taken  to  enclose  a  square 
of  sixteen,  eight,  or  four  miles.  The 
opposing  fleets  are  ranged  on  this 
board,  being  distinguished  by  the 
colour,  red  or  blue,  of  their  markers. 
Markers  of  thin  flat  lead,  carrying 
the  fleet-numbers  of  the  several 
vessels,  represent  the  individual 
ships.  A  tiny  flag,  red  or  blue, 
supported  on  a  pin,  distinguishes 
the  leaders  of  squadrons.  Should 
these  markers  be  made  to  scale,  so 
as  fo  show  the  corresponding  di- 
mensions of  the  ships,  they  would 
be  only  '19,  '38,  or  "j6  of  an  inch 
in  length,  according  as  the  sixteen^ 
eight,  or  four  mile  scale  of  board 
is  employed.  Therefore,  the  mark- 
ers recommended  by  Lieutenant 
Castle  are  not  made  to  scale,  but 
are  of  a  convenient  size  for 
(handling. 

A  student  directs  the  movements 
of  each  fleet,  whilst  a  second  stu- 
dent acts  as  his  assistant,  carrying 
out  his  directions  by  laying  off  on 
She  board  with  pencil,  mathematical 
and  special  instruments,  the  courses 
and  distances  corresponding  to  the 
tactical  formations.     A  flfth  per- 


son acts  as  umpire,  receiving  in 
writing  from  the  commander  of 
each  fleet  a  description  of  the  evo- 
lution desired,  expressed  in  tbe 
terminology  of  the  official  Oeneral 
Signal  Book,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  speed  at  which  it  is  to 
be  performed,  and  the  number  of 
moves  demanded.  When  the  um- 
pire has  noted  the  time  neoessaiy 
for  this  movement,  he  passes  tbe 
writing  on  to  the  proper  assistant 
to  be  laid  off  on  the  board.  He 
controls  the  movements  on  eithe: 
side,  preventing  undue  haste,  or 
too  many  consecutive  moves  on  the 
part  of  the  commanders,  or  obser- 
vations aloud  likely  to  convey  in- 
formation, whilst  he  may  intempt 
the  game  when  the  assistants  re- 
quire more  time  to  mark  up  the 
relative  positions  of  the  fleete. 
When  the  opposing  ships  are  in 
close  proximity,  the  largest  scale  d 
the  board  should  be  employed,  and 
the  umpire  should  limit  the  number 
of  consecutive  moves  claimed  bj 
each  commander. 

The  *  Naval  War  Game'  tarns 
on  the  nicest  relations  between  time 
and  space.  This  has  necessitated  the 
elaboration  of  some  very  valuable 
tables,  some  of  which  may  be  found 
most  useful,  not  only  to  the  theo- 
retic tactician,  but  also,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  practical  seaman, 
serving  as  a  rough  g^de  to  assist 
the  judgment.  The  nice  calcula- 
tions necessary  in  estimating  tlie 
time  and  space  occupied  by  ship 
of  different  lengths  manoeuvring  in 
close  proximity  at  high  speeds, 
may  be  understood  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  if  two  ships,  each 
going  nine  knots,  be  proceeding 
on  courses  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  all  the  difference  between 
ramming  and  being  rammed  amid- 
ships, t.6.  between  destroying  and 
being  destroyed,  is  &&!y  jBrda,  or 
ten  seconds;  in  other  words,  a 
misjudgment  of  less  than  fifty  yards 
of  space,  or  ten  seconds  in  time,  on 
the  part  of  a  captain  tiying  to  ram 
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an  adyersary  amidships  at  rieht 
ao^les,  may  result  in  his  own  ship 
being  sent  to  the  bottom  instead. 
A  like,  though  lesser,  danger  ob- 
tains from  friendly  vessels,  where 
a  large  number  of  them  are  cnr- 
vetting  about  at  high  speed  in  close 
prozimit^r,  in  all  the  excitement  of 
a  general  engagement.  Every  aid, 
therefore,  which  science  can  give 
to  the  seaman  in  estimating  the 
times  and  spaces  occupied  by  his 
ship  in  performing  the  several 
manoeuvres  must  be  useful;  and 
all  the  more  so  that  hardly  three 
of  onr  sea-^ng  ironclads  turn  in 
the  same  time  and  space,  and  their 
several  captains  may  have  been  too 
recently  appointed  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  experimentally  deter- 
mining  for  themselves  the  turning 
powers  of  their  temporary  com- 
mands. 

A  consummate  writer  on  naval 
affairs,  the  late  distinguished  French 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  has 
well  said  that  *  the  fleet  which  has 
the  greatest  acquaintance  with  tac- 
tical manoeuvres  will  possess  a  great 
element  of  success  in  the  day  of 
battle.  When  two  fleets  meet  at 
sea,  when  the  two  lines,  after  hurl- 
ing one  against  the  other,  have  been 
mutually  penetrated,  the  action  can 
only  be  continued  by  immediately 
reversing  the  course  previously 
taken.  This  manoeuvre,  which  will 
be  almost  inevitable,  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  cause  more  than  one  invo- 
luntary collision  between  ships  of  the 
same  fleet.  The  homogeneous  com- 
position of  the  fleet  and  similarity  in 
their  circles  of  turning  will  diminish 
these  risks ;  skill  in  combined  move- 
ments will  make  them  disappear  al- 
together. An  officer  must  learn  how 
to  handle  in  a  very  small  space 
masses  of  6,000  to  7,000  tons,  which 
cannot  come  into  collision  without 
mutual  destruction.  He  must  nerve 
himself  to  behold  unmoved  the  im- 
minency  of  the  most  terrible  cata- 
strophes. He  must  be  accustomed 
to  preserve  a  close  order  both  day 


and  night ;  to  know  how  to  group, 
how  to  spread  out ;  sometimes  pre- 
senting a  compact  mass,  at  others 
successive  Echelons.  He  must  pos- 
sess, above  all  things,  the  indispens- 
able art  of  divining  the  intentions 
of  his  commander-m-chie^  and  by 
watching  intently  his  slightest 
change  of  course,  at  once  to  com- 
prehend and  conform  to  his  move- 
ments, so  as  to  be  independent  of 
his  signals.  This  is  the  whole  se- 
cret of  naval  tactics.' 

Of  course,  the  practice  which  can 
alone  develop  the  nerve  required  for 
manoeuvrinc^  gigantic  ships  at  high 
speed  and  in  close  proximity,  ana- 
logous to  actual  combat,  must  be 
acquired  on  the  *  bridge,'  and  not 
over  a  map.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  few  naval  officers  have 
opportunities  of  controlling  the 
movements  of  ships  under  such 
conditions.  And  of  those  few,  many 
of  the  most  skilful,  on  whose  train- 
ing the  country  has  incurred  large 
expenditure,  are,  immediately  on 
their  acquisition  of  this  skill,  forci- 
bly placed  on  the  retired  list,  a 
position  in  which  the  Government 
relinquishes  its  claim  to  all  further 
service,  paying  the  officer  an  extra 
annual  sum  for  its  own  resignation  of 
this  claim.  Hence,  whenever  a  war- 
fleet  may  be  suddenly  commissioned, 
the  ships  must  be  commanded  by 
officers  who,  whatever  their  sea- 
manlike skill,  have  had  no  e2cpe- 
rience  in  handling  those  particular 
classes  of  vessels  in  tactical  evolu- 
tions of  this  warlike  character.  The 
officers  thus  newly  appointed  to 
commands  in  fleets  may  have  spent 
their  lives  in  isolated  cruises  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  in  distant 
seas,  or  on  diplomatic  service,  where 
the  chief  difficulty  lay  with  the  mar- 
riageable daughters  of  the  consul- 
ate;  or  in  that  most  depressing  idle 
existence,  listening  to  the  melan- 
choly moan  of  the  surf  beating  on 
some  inhospitable  shore,  \vhich  is 
well  included  in  *  sea-time.'  Any 
assistance  that  can  be  given,  in  the 
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gtady  of  nayal  tactios  to  these  gen« 
tlemen,  as  well  as  to  those  partak- 
ing unwillingly  of  the  learned  lei* 
sure  of  temporary  half-pay,  would 
be  most  vahiable.  These  latter 
officers  especially  need  such  aid,  for 
the  official  Mamud  of  Naval  TaeUcs, 
being  a  '  confidentiar  book,  is  with- 
held from  all  professional  libraries 
and  private  studies. 

The  great  revolution  in  the  fleet 
actions  of  last  century  sprang  from 
the  study  of  maps  not  dissinular  to 
that  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Castle. 
Clerk  of  Eldin  was  a  landsman  whom 
Nature  intended  for  a  sailor.  He 
loved  ships  and  nautical  affairs,  and 
he  believed  that  Britannia  ought  to 
*  rule  the  waves.'  From  the  pier  at 
Leith  he  watched  the  zig-za^^  pro- 
gress of  coasting  vessels  beating  to 
windward  till  he  caught  the  general 
principles  which  govern  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sails  and  the 
wind.  The  fruitless  character  of  the 
numerous  general  actions  of  the  last 
century  exercised  his  patriotism. 
Large  fleets  met  in  hostile  en- 
counter, with  the  almost  uniform 
result  that  the  leading  ships  ex- 
changed shot  with  more  or  less 
damage,  the  remaining  vessels  being 
unharmed,  and  then  the  foes  sepa- 
rated without  making  a  capture, 
both  sides  claiming  a  victory.  The 
naval  history  of  France  thus  records 
numerous  triumphs  which  we  also 
claim  as  victories.  The  better  to 
understand  the  records  of  these 
battles.  Clerk  of  Eldin  plotted  on 
maps,  drawn  to  scale,  the  positions 
of  the  several  ships  at  the  various 
periods  of  the  actions,  as  described 
in  the  official  despatches.  General 
engagements  at  sea  were  plentiful 
in  those  days.  For  twenty  years 
this  landsman  continued  to  plot  on 
maps  the  tactical  movements  of  each 
general  engagement  as  it  was  re- 
ported. A  general  law  was  found 
to  run  through  the  majority  of 
these  hostile  saluting  encounters. 
One  Admiral  Matthews  had  indeed 
broken  tiie  traditionary  rule,  but  was 


himself  broken  by  court-martial  for 
his  heroic  courage  in  doing  so;  and 
nobody  again  risked  the  c^HiBe- 
quences  of  breaking  the  tradLtionan 
rule.  Our  seamen  were  no  leas 
brave,  no  less  skilful,  than  in  sub- 
sequent times.  But  the  Froack 
always  were  intelligent  stndenti 
of  scientific  tactics;  the  Britiili 
ever  wors^pers  of  traditionwy 
rule.  Paul  Hoste,  the  French  priest 
had  long  before  taught  his  country- 
men *  that  the  art  of  naval  evoli- 
tions  is  absolutely  necessary  to  t 
navy,  since  that  art  is  nothing  els« 
than  the  manner  of  regulating  ^ 
movements  of  a  fleet.  Without  ii 
a  fleet  resembles  a  foroe  of  savaged 
who  do,  without  order,  all  ^ 
caprice  inspires  or  chance  sugge6t& 
Without  it  an  admiral  can  make 
only  very  imperfect  use  of  his  fleet, 
whether  it  be  to  oppose  the  enemj 
in  the  proper  way,  or  to  cut  his  Ime. 
double  on  him,  avoid  him,  bring 
him  to  action,  or  chase  him.  Far 
all  these  things  require  that  tlie 
admiral  should  be  the  moving  spiii^ 
of  his  fleet,  as  the  mind  is  of  the 
various  members  of  the  body.*  Tbe 
scientific  study  of  the  art  of  yiv 
was  followed  up  by  the  French  witk 
practical  experience,  as  they  knew 
well  that  the  art  of  naval  tactio 
requires  continual  evolutionary  er* 
ercise ;  and  that  merely  knowing  ite 
rules  would  not  suffice  without 
actual  practice  in  handling  ships. 

Clerk  of  Eldin  ascertained  hj^ 
*mappery,  closet  war,*  that  the 
English  ever  strove  to  approw* 
from  to  windward,  and  to  brief 
their  whole  fleet  opposite  the  oo^ 
responding  ships  of  the  foe  before 
commencing  the  action ;  whil^ 
the  French  as  constantly  crippW 
our  leading  ships  as  they  approacb* 
ed,  and  then  bore  up  to  awai* » 
second  onset  in  a  fresh  position  to 
leeward.  As  a  landsman  he  oouH 
hardly  expect  to  be  listened  to  by 
ever-conservative  seamen,  eape^aUy 
by  seamen  of  that  unintelligent 
type  whose  claim  to  command  men 
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es  raiher  in  their  fingers  than  in 
leir  minds,  in  their  instincts  rather 
lan  in  their  intellectual  culture — 
)a-dog8  witii  plenty  of  'sea- time' — 

Vfho 
sunt  'wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
cnrestall  pre-sdenoe,  and  esteem  no  act 
at  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  part« 
bat  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall 

strike 
'hen  fitness  calls  them  on ;  and  know  by 

measure 
f  their  observant  toil,  the  enemy's  weight. 
Thy,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity ; 
hey  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet 

war. 

NeverthelesSy  he  succeeded  in  con- 
incing  Sir  George  Brydges  Rod- 
ey  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  well 
spresaed  by  an  accomplished  mo- 
em  writer  on  tactics.  Commander 
/yprian  Bridge,  to  '  always  endea- 
onr  to  maintain  a  local  superiority 
0  your  enemy.  *  From  thence  Clerk 
[educed  his  famous  manoeuvre  of 
leaking  the  enemy's  line,  and  doub- 
ing  upon  a  portion  of  it  the  whole 
brce  of  the  attacking  fleet.  By  a 
trauge  coincidence,  on  the  self- 
ame  day,  in  April  1782,  whilst 
Sodney  was  triumphantly  inaugu- 
atinff  an  era  of  British  victories  by 
loubung  his  force  upon  a  division 
>f  the  French  fleet  in  the  West 
[ndies,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
i^lobe,  that  distinguished  French- 
nan,  De  Suffiren,  was  pounding  a 
British  squadron  in  the  East  Indies, 
>y  doubling  his  force  upon  a  por- 
ion  of  it.  De  Suffiren,  however, 
Mscomplifihed  his  purpose  without 
[breaking  the  British  hue,  by  doub- 
ling his  ships  on  the  leading  vessels ; 
ind  his  victory  lacked  the  complete* 
1688  of  Bodney's. 

From  thence  sprang  a  new  era  of 
iacticB  at  sea,  and  with  them  a 
leries  of  general  acti<ma,  as  a  rule 
ledaive  and  glorious  to  the  British 
inns,  in  proportion  as  the  principles 
of  Clerk  were  combined  with  pre- 
riouB  training  in  kindred  evolution- 
uy  ex^raises.  '  Even  our  great  Nel- 
•OD,'  we  are  told  by  Commander 
Bridge^  *  spent  many  an  hour  in  pon- 


dering over  all  the  possible  circum- 
stances of  battle,  and  it  was  his 
fiEkvourite  occupation  to  listen  while 
the  chaplain  read  to  him  from 
Clerk  of  Eldin's  Essay.  ...  It 
was  by  the  aid  of  such  "  closet  war  " 
that  Bodney  restored  the  prestige 
of  the  British  Navy ;  and  in  our  day 
we  have  seen  how  the  *^  observant 
toil  **  of  Yon  Moltke  and  his  assist- 
ants has  ended  in  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe  for  many  years  to 
come.' 

The  universal  adoption  of  steam  as 
the  motive  power  has  revolutionised 
the  tactics  of  battle ;  and  so  little  has 
been  done  towards  the  establishment 
of  new  principles,  that  we  are  much 
in  the  same  position  as  before  Clerk 
of  Eldin's  twenty  years  of  *  mappery, 
closet  war.'  So  long  as  the  wind 
was  the  governing  element,  man- 
oeuvring generally  ended  when  the 
battle  began.  The  fight  was  waged 
with  the  ships  in  a  quiescent  state. 
But  now,  according  to  one  of  Com- 
mander  Cyprian  Bridge's  excellent 
maxims,  whilst  within  fighting  dis- 
tance the  ships  must  'not  remain 
still.'  So  that  we  have  not  only  to 
determine  what  is  the  best  tactical 
formation  in  which  to  approach  the 
foe,  but  what  are  the  tactical  man* 
osuvres  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  grow  out  of  an  onset 
made  in  a  given  initial  formation. 
Even  as  to  the  smaller  question  of 
the  preliminary  formation,  much 
divergence  of  opinion  and  no  ex- 
perience whatever  exists  in  the 
britiBh  service. 

The  very  terminology  of  naval 
tactics  is  unsettled.  No  fixed  mean- 
ing attaches  to  the  commonest 
terms.  Seamen  cannot  define  what 
is  '  a  fleet)'  '  a  squadron,'  '  a  divi- 
sion,' &o. ;  what  is  the  meaning 
of 'strategy,'  'tactics,'  'manoeuvree,* 
'evolutions,'  &c.\  whilst  two  or 
three  terms  are  sometimes  employed 
to  express  the  same  'formation/ 
and  nobody  knows  whether  a  '  foiv 
mation '  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  an 
'order.'  Our  latest  system  of  groups 
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ing  sliips  in  'threes'  or  'fours '  re- 
ceives a  French  name  which  betrays 
alike  its  origin  and  the  continued 
forwardness  of  France  in  this  sub- 
ject. There  are  at  least  forty-three 
distinct  fleet  evolutions,  differing 
in  character,  and  which  require 
diagrams  in  the  General  SignalBook 
for  their  explanation,  besides  col- 
lateral movements.  Yet  no  means 
are  adopted  to  familiarise  young 
officers  with  all  this  nomenclature 
and  warlike  training.  A  Naval 
College  has  been  opened  at  Qreen- 
wich  with  much  eclatf  in  which  no 
place  is  found  for  the  art  of  Naval 
War.  A  professorship  of  Field 
Fortification  has  indeed  been  pro- 
vided at  that  institution,  but  naval 
tactics,  naval  history,  naval  artil- 
lery, and  other  branches  of  the 
science  of  naval  war,  find  no  place 
in  our  so-called  Naval  College.  No 
wonder  that  when  the  Committee 
on  Designs  of  Ships  of  War  ques- 
tioned twenty.five  distinguished 
officers  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  take  a  fleet  into  action, 
ten  of  the  most  experienced  had  no 
decided  opinion,  and  five  different 
plans  were  suggested  by  the  re- 
maining fifteen  officers.  Nine  of 
these  officers  adopted,  as  their  in- 
tended mode  of  attack,  a  formation 
which  had  no  existence  in  the  offi- 
cial evolutions  of  1866,  and  which 
is  Bven  now  tabulated  only  as  a 
simple  formation,  unaccompanied 
by  any  directions  for  the  alterations 
of  course,  conversion  to  other  for- 
mations, &c.  &c.,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  its  development  and  practice. 
The  unformed  character  of  naval 
opinion  on  these  questions  is  point- 
edly evidenced  by  the  reticence 
shown  at  the  professional  discus- 
sions held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
Boyal  United  Service  Institution. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  when  an 
officer  of  the  sister  service  of  the 
corresponding  rank  to  Lieutenant 
Castle,  B.N.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
tactics  of  the  three  (military)  arms, 
generals  and  colonels,  no  less  known 
to  fame  than  esteemed  by  tbeir  pro- 


fessional brethren,  vied  with  one 
another  in  discussing,  before  a 
crowded  audience,  though  from  veiy 
opposite  points,  the  subject  pro- 
posed  ;  but  when,  a  week  or  two 
later,  the  '  Naval  War  Game  *  was 
brought  forward  in  the  same  the- 
atre, it  was  to  well-nigh  empty 
benches,  admirals  and  captains  (on 
the  active  list)  being  as  conspicaoas 
for  their  absence  as  on  previous 
similar  occasions  they  have  ever 
l>een  for  their  reticence.  A  dense 
fog  obscures  the  subject,  and  admi- 
rals and  senior  captains  are  nn- 
willing  to  acknowledge,  in  profes- 
sional  debate,  that  they  have  no 
knowledge  to  impart,  no  data  ob 
which  to  found  reliable  opinions.  If 
too  closely  questioned,  an  unlimit- 
ed confidence  in  headlong  braveiy 
is  courageously  avowed  to  be  their 
sole  hope  in  battle.  But  suppose 
the  foe  to  be  equally  brave,  with  a 
dash  of  tactical  skill  to  boot  ?  As 
Captain  P.  H.  Colomb,  R.N.,  one  of 
the  first  of  living  tacticians,  puts  it, 
•  the  brave  man  had  better  be  intel- 
ligently brave  while  he  is  about  it.' 
Twenty  years  after  the  general 
adoption  of  steam  as  the  motive 
power  in  the  line  of  battle,  tacticians 
weep  over  the  absence  of  tactical  data- 
The  chief  object  of  a  naval  arma- 
ment in  peace  is  to  instruct  aini 
train  its  members  in  all  those  varions 
elements  which  we  shall  need  in  the 
day  of  battle.  Yet,  ten  millions 
sterling  has  been  annually  expended 
for  twenty  years,  without  solving 
experimentally  the  most  elementary 
problems  of  future  general  actions. 
If  a  fraction  of  the  intellect  wasted, 
or  worse  than  wasted,  at  Whitehalli 
in  devising  schemes  of  retirement, 
and  on  shipboard  in  studying  how 
to  profit  by  them,  were  turned  int^ 
such  professional  studies  as  these, 
we  should  not  now  be  lamenting  tk^ 
utter  waste  of  experience,  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  valuable  data  which! 
small  modicum  of  intelligence  migW 
so  easily  conserve.  If  Admii* 
Jurien  de  la  Gravifere  had  been  oni 
own  countryman  these  last  thre< 
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^ears  lie  coald  not  have  better  ex- 
pressed the  evils  arising  from  this 
concentration  of  attention  on  the 
most  lucrative  mode  of  escaping 
from  the  Navy,  than  when  he 
wrote :  '  It  is  possible  to  rain  man^ 
a  life,  to  totaUy  destroy  the  orgam- 
Bation  of  a  great  service,  without 
realising  by  such  ill-considered  re- 
trenchment the  decrease  of  expendi- 
ture which  would  be  represented  by 
the  coal  which  it  is  sometimes  so 
easy  to  save.'  Goal  is  necessarily 
employed  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  engines,  both  when  first  fitted 
and  after  each  considerable  repair. 
On  such  occasions  coal  is  expended 
in  trying  the  speed  of  the  ship,  and 
determiningthe  diameter  of  the  least 
circle  in  which  the  vessel  may  be 
turned  when  proceeding  at  full  and 
at  half  speed.  Here  we  have  the 
very  elements,  with  slight  variations, 
not  involving  the  burning  of  any 
more  coal,  which  the  tactician  wants. 
Though  our  fleet  sprang  fully 
armed,  like  Minerva,  from  a  single 
brain,  it  is  by  no  means  homogeneous. 
Whilst  our  ships  of  war  are  the  ad- 
miration and  the  models  of  the 
oavies  of  the  world,  yet  every  new 
vessel  embodies  some  progi*essive 
^in,  the  outcome  of  the  fertile  and 
original  genius  of  the  greatest  of 
naval  architects.  The  diversities 
)f  the  turning  powers  and  speed 
:hus  resulting  intensify  tactical  diffi- 
culties, but  they  may  be  controlled 
}y  resolving  them  into  similar 
ut;s  at  similar  speeds.  To  effect  this, 
central  tactical  intelligence  must 
preside  over  the  above  steam  trials, 
Jie  results  must  be  carefully  tabu- 
atedy  and  the  object  sought  in  tum-^ 
iig  the  circle  must  be  reversed,  for 
;he  tactician  does  not  so  much  want 
;o  know  the  least  diameter  on  which 
Ach  ship  can  turn,  as  the  angle  of 
lelm  which  must  be  applied  to  each 
ressel,  so  that  all  may  simultane- 
>usly  reverse  their  courses  upon 
dmilar  arcs.  With  this  knowledge 
m  artificial  honiogeneity  would  be 
E^ned,  which  would  contribute  a 


vast  accession  of  flexibility  in  the  , 
day  of  battle.  By,  so  to  speak, 
sizine  the  ships  in  their  sevei*al  sub- 
divisions, or  squadrons,  according 
to  the  correspondence  of  their  turn- 
ing arcs  at  similar  helm  angles, 
a  further  homogeneity  might  be 
gained.  Thus,  in  a  squadron,  three 
or  four  ships  of  about  the  same 
length  grouped  together  might 
form  the  tactical  unit.  And  in  a 
fleet,  each  squadron  of  six  to  twelve 
vessels,  nearly  similar  in  manceuvr- 
ing  capacity,  might  form  the  tactical 
unit.  Whilst  forming  one  united 
fleet,  each  squadron  might  be  allowed 
to  manoeuvre  separately  and  in- 
dependently, but  so  as  to  achieve  the 
general  result  indicated  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  base  of 
an  artificial  homogeneity  is,  then,  a 
knowledge  of,  and  an  intelligent 
practical  use  of,  that  experimental 
data  which  is  being  acquired  at  so 
much  cost,  but  which  is  simply 
running  to  waste  for  lack  of  some 
of  that  intelligence  now  given  so 
exclusively,  both  by  subordinates 
and  superiors,  to  retirement  schemes. 
Lieutenant  Castle's  'Naval  War 
Game '  promises  valuable  help  in 
this  matter.  It  helps  us  to  get  out 
of  vague  generalities  inib  scientific 
exactitude,  which,  though  unattain- 
able in  war,  fixes  the  mind  on  defi- 
nite practical  points.  Amongst  the 
first  difficulties  which  faced  Lieu- 
tenant Castle  was  the  lack  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  relative  turning  . 
arcs  of  difierent  ships.  The  wild- 
ness  of  floating  opinion  observable 
here  shows  the  necessity  of  a  '  War 
Game,'  to  tie  even  tacticians  down 
to  known  quantities.  Lieutenant 
Castle  himself  adopts  a  diameter 
for  the  turning  circle  three  and  a 
half  times  the  length  of  the  parti- 
cular ironclad ;  but  our  chief  autho- 
rity on  such  matters,  Captain  P.  H. 
Colomb,  R.N.,  estimates  the  dia- 
meter as  ^ye  times  the  ship's 
length.  Again,  Lieutenant  Castle 
estimates  the  time  occupied  by  a 
ship  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
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and  going  eight  knots,  in  reversing 
her  coarse  as  two  minutes ;  whilst 
Captain  Golomb  assumes  it  to  be 
four  minutes,  though  he  states  that 
*  the  shortest  turning  ironclad  which 
has  ever  been  built,  going  at  her 
highest  speed,  takes  about  two 
minutes  to  do  the  half  circle.' 
Ignorance  of  the  relatiye  times, 
speeds,  and  arcs  in  which  the  several 
ships  will  turn  would  enhance  the 
difficulty  of  manoeuvring,  in  dose 
proximity  and  at  high  speeds,  such 
a  variegated  fleet  as  was  recently 
review^  by  the  Shah  at  Spithead, 
and  which  contained  suchill-matched 
ironclads  as  the  Agmcourty  of  10,627 
tons  displacement,  and  the  Water-^ 
witch,  of  1,279  tons.  Indeed,  those 
twenty-five  ironclads  of  every  tac- 
tical variety,  more  than  half  of 
which  were  confmanded  by  officers 
who  had  only  been  a  week  or 
two  on  board  j  presented  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  possible  manoeuvring  dif- 
ficulties at  the  outset  of  a  maritime 
war. 

Lieutenant  Castle's  proposals  are 
simply  tentative,  furnishing  a  mode 
by  which  the  several  changes  of 
formations  and  relative  movements 
of  two  hostile  fleets  may  be  followed 
with  precllion  on  paper ;  and  sup- 
plying a  mode  by  which  the  skill  of 
the  opposing  commanders  may  be 
tested  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  mode  of  approach, 
and  the  attainment  of  tiie  best 
position  for  commencing  the  attack 
with  advantage,  t.e,  with  an  over- 
whelming force  opposed  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  He 
has  not  yet  got  so  far  as  the  attack 
itself  and  the  subsequent  manoeuvres. 
Indeed,  he  could  not  do  so,  con- 
sistently with  the  rule  he  laid  down 
for  himself,  of  acting  solely  as  the 
interpreter  of  the  Official  Mammal  of 
Naval  Tactics  or  General  Signal 
Book.  He  has,  however,  sought  to 
provide  an  instrument  which  may 
help  the  student  to  discover,  by 
patient  research,  what  are  the  de- 
velopments of  attack  likely  to  result 


from  given  initial  formations.  Ther< 
is  here  a  wide  field  for  soi^itifii 
study,  ere  we  can  trace  the  |K>ssibk 
consequences  resulting  from  th< 
various  modes  of  approach,  and  Ix 
prepared  at  once  to  follow  tlu 
admiral's,  or  leader's,  movements 
without  signal,  into  the  successirc 
inevitable  formations.  The  less 
left  to  the  *  chapter  of  accidents 
the  better.  Nelson  always  took  hi! 
captains  into  his  confidence  as  k 
what  they  ought  to  do  under  varioiu 
possible  con£tions  of  battle.  He 
had  studied  it  all  out,  and  had  there- 
fore some  decided  advice  to  com- 
municate. The  captains  ought  k 
know  their  admiral's  mind  in  then 
matters  long  before  the  day  of  battle 
but  if  the  admiral  has  no  mind  si 
all  before  iha,t  day,  how  can  th< 
captains  inform  themselves  upoi 
that  which  has  no  existence  ? 

This  is  all  the  more  needful  ii 
these  days,  both  because  traditioiif 
are  gone,  and  because  the  battle  maj 
be  expected  to  follow  very  close  01 
sighting  the  enemy.  When  tiii 
opposing  fleets  are  within  ten  mile 
of  each  other,  they  will  be  able  U 
make  out  each  other's  formation 
and,  if  they  be  approaching  oni 
anotherat  ten  knots'  speed,  they  wil 
be  in  contact  in  half-an-hoor.  Tlu 
simplest  manoeuvre  of  a  squadron 
of  eight  ships  would  occupy  twelve 
minutes  in  its  execution,  and  of  sudi 
a  fleet  as  the  Shah  inspected  ai 
Spithead  would  take  more  thai 
half-an-hour.  It  is  hence  evid«i^ 
that  the  minds  of  command^TS  oi 
ships,  squadrons,  and  fleets,  tarxsi 
be  made  up,  both  as  to  the  initial 
formation  and  as  to  the  subsequeni 
manoeuvres,  not  only  before  sighting 
the  foe,  but  before  war  is  declared 
Captain  Colomb  points  out  that  'ii 
two  fleets  charge  one  another  at  ten 
knots  in  the  end-on  position,  three 
minutes  will  elapse  between  th^ 
being  a  mile  apart  and  their  meeting 
and  in  another  thtee  minutes  the^ 
will  again  be  a  mile  apart.  If  thi 
very  instant   after   one   fleet   ha< 
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passed  through  the  other,  they  put 
their  hehiis  hard  oyer,  still  the  other 
fleet  ^ould  be  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away  before  the  first  was  in 

Enrsnit;'  whilst  CommanderBridge 
ij8  down  the  maxim  that  the  fl^ 
should  ^neyertum  round,  nor  present 
its  broadside  to  the  enemy  (except 
in  passing  his)  till  &r  enough  from 
him  to  complete  the  movement 
before  he  can  reach  it. '  The  perilous 
character  of  this  reversal  of  course 
will  be  evident  by  reflecting  how  the 
twenty-five  ironclads  recently  aS'- 
sembled  at  Spithead,  followed  by 
its  supernumerary  columns  of  un* 
armoured  vessels,  proceeding  in 
close  order  at  ten  knots  per  hour, 
could  accomplish  the  half  circle. 
This  essential  manoeuvre  must  be 
completed  rapidly,  lest  the  enemy 
eatch  your  fleet  in  all  the  disorder 
incidental  to  the  change  whilst  it  is 
In  progress,  and  find  broadsides 
inviting  the  inroad  of  his  prows. 
So  that  the  mere  reversal  of  the 
course  after  passing  through  the 
hostile  ranks  is  full  of  danger  to  the 
fleet  both  from  within  and  from 
without;  the  fleet  that  accomplishes 
the  manoBuvre  most  safely  and  most 
rapidly  being  able  to  take  the  other 
at  a  great  disadvantage. 

There  are  but  two  modes  of 
altering  course ;  ist,  by  the  several 
ships  doing  so  simultaneously ;  and 
and,  in  succession.  In  the  former 
case,  the  ships  would  swing  round 
in  the  same  relative  position,  each, 
as  it  were,  in  its  own  half  circle ; 
whilst,  by  the  successive  movement, 
fchey  would  swing  round  on  pivot 
ships.  Whatever  initial  formatiou, 
witk  a  not  too  contracted  fromt  and 
irreat  depth,  be  adopted,  the  reversal 
y£  conrse  will  demand  great  skill  to 
ivert  the  two  dangers  alluded  to. 
But  even  then  we  have  but  be^un 
die  action,  and  need  every  tactical 
lid  to  carry  us  safdy  through  with- 
mt  involuntary  collision.  It  is  in 
riew  of  this  that  Admiral  Jurien 
irrites :  '  There  is  but  one  definition 
br  this  word  "tactics;"   it  is  the 


art  of  sustaining  the  fight,  and  of 
not  fedliug  foul  of  each  other.' 

Before,  however,  the  *  Naval 
War  Grame '  can  be  succesrfnlly  ap- 
plied  by  tacticians  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  handling  of  fleets,  afber  the 
attack  has  begun,  some  experimental  > 
data  are  essential.  Nine  difierent 
squadrons  are  maintained  by  Great 
Britain  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Every  one  of  these  nine  squadrons 
ought  to  be  doing  something  to 
elucidate  tactical  problems  and  to 
instruct  its  officers  in  this  most 
essential  part  of  the  training  for  war. 
Here  we  have  zeal  and  labour — and 
no  men  work  harder  to  so  little  pur- 
pose as  naval  officers — literally 
thrown  away,  the  profession  and  the 
country  bemg  little  the  better  in 
this  respect  for  the  outlay.  Let  a 
Standing  Committee  of  tactical 
experts  meet  for  three  months 
annually,  to  collect  and  collate  what 
has  been  done  by  the  squadrons  on 
the  nine  foreign  stations  to  elucidate 
tactics  at  sea  in  the  course  of  the 
previous  twelve  months;  and  to 
suggest  what  ought  to  be  done /in 
this  way  by  each  of  the  nine 
squadrons  in  the  succeeding  twelve 
months.  The  part  taken  by  the 
several  squadrons  would  vary  much, 
being  affected  by  the  number  of 
ships  that  could  be  annually  col- 
looted  together  on  each  station.  A 
head  knowledge  of  the  system  upon 
which  bodies  of  ships  are  handled 
might  be  imparted  were  a  scheme 
of  &11  suitable  to  each  station  drawn 
up  for  mimic  squadrons  composed 
of  row  boats,  steam  launches,  gun 
boats,  or  steam  sloops;  w£lst 
schemes  of  fleet  drill  might  be  pre- 
pared for  the  practiosJ  appHca- 
tion  of  this  knowledge  to  existing 
types  of  ships.  Certain  experimented 
manoeuvres  might  be  indicated  to 
be  annually  tried  and  reported  u|>on 
for  the  information  of  tne  Tactical 
Committee.  A  number  of  thoughtful 
tacticians,  capable  of  learning  and 
of  suggesting  ideas  upon  such 
difficult  and  novel  matters,  might 
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thus,  iu  the  coarse  of  a  few  years, 
elaborate  a  mass  of  most  interest- 
ing and  Yalnable  data,  without  any 
appreciable  additional  expenditure. 

Staflf-Commander  P.  Going,  R.N., 
has  well  shown,  in  his  able  paper 
on  Bamming  as  a  Mode  of  Naval 
Warfare^  how  it  is  possible  to  man- 
oeuvre a  ship  on  an  intelligible 
system  rather  than  by  blind  chance, 
in  bringing  her  into  destructive 
collision  with  a  hostile  vessel.  To 
do  60,  the  requisite  tactics  must  be 
studied  and  practised  upon  definite 
principles,  which  require  for  their 
application  exact  information  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  ship  and 
mathematical  observation  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  As  a 
practical  navigator  and  experienced 
seaman,  Staif- Commander  Going*s 
views  are  worthy  of  professional 
study,  whilst  we  commend  his 
figures  to  the  attention  of  Lieut. 
Castle,  as  possibly  helpful  in  the 
further  development  of  the  '  Naval 
War  Gsjne,*  His  paper  aflPords 
further  evidence  that  the  Navy  is 
not  wanting  in  latent  tactical  talent, 
if  the  authorities  would  but  cultivate 
and  encourage  it ;  whilst  it  adds 
one  more  cry  from  the  Fleet  for 
experimental  data  and  exact  infor- 
mation. 

The  'Naval  War  Game'  deals 
only  with  the  recognised  evolution- 
ary movements  of  ships.  But  the 
Standing  Committee  we  suggest 
would  find  before  them  a  wide  and 
almost  untrodden  field  of  tactical 
research.  Almost  each  individual 
ship  has  a  separate  tactical  value  to 
be  evaluated.  The  tactical  effect  of 
the  mode  of  propulsion,  paddle, 
screw,  twin  screw,  and  hydraulic ; 
of  the  steering  apparatus,  balanced 
rudder,  steam  gear,  hydraulic  gear, 
and  ordinary  rudder,  Ac. ;  of  the 
guns  mounted  in  the  centre  and  on 
the  broadside,  heavy  and  heavier  ; 
of  low  and  high  freeboard;  of  the 
distributionand  thickness  of  armour ; 
of  torpedoes,  towing,  outrigger,  and 
fish ;  and  of  rams,  with  different 


forms  of  prow,  and  as  employee 
against  high  and  low  freebouds 
On  each  and  all  of  these  points  Um 
proposed  committee  of  tacticians 
would  find  many  of  the  wildest 
opinions  and  few  or  no  fincts.  To 
suggest  and  collect  experimental 
data  on  each  of  these  questions,  ^ 
to  digest  the  facts  so  as  to  nuke 
them  susceptible  of  practical  ntilitr, 
might  well  employ  all  tiie  energia 
of  half-a-dozen  intellectual  offioen 
for  the  three  winter  months  of  eick 
year. 

The  contrast  between  theniTi 
and  military  autumn  manceuvres  n 
ably  drawn  by  a  master-hand  in  tb; 
January  number  of  Naval  Sdeact, 
Whilst  the  land  forces  exercised  i: 
the  autunm  months  represent  i 
mere  detachment  of  a  contineniil 
army,  the  sea  forces  which  meet  in 
the  Channel  at  the  same  period  are, 
for  the  time  being,  the  assured 
masters  of  the  world.  Yet,  whilsi 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  little  army 
engross  the  attention  alike  of  tiie 
profession  and  of  the  public,  those 
of  the  great  autumn  fleet  aiinc^ 
little  notice  amongst  naval  men  and 
none  in  the  country.  The  fleet 
assembles  for  its  month's  oating, 
without  any  preconceived  tactical 
purpose,  and  separates  without 
tactical  result.  Whatever  political 
or  professional  object  such  ac 
annual  assemblage  may  subeeire, 
little  or  no  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  meeting  to  gain  experience  or 
impart  instruction  in  those  evolu- 
tions which  require  for  their  ftfl 
appreciation  a  large  collection  » 
ships.  Here  is  an  excellent  opp<^ 
tunity  of  solving  tactical  problei* 
and  attaining  proficiency  in  extensii«J 
movements  annually  lost  for  lack^ 
preliminary  study  and  the  prepaijj 
tion  of  a  *  general  idea.'  H  m 
proposed  Stending  Committee  • 
tacticians  did  no  more  during  ihi 
three  months'  annual  session  thtf 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  cominl 
autumn  manoeuvres,  and  study  tW 
experiences  of  the  past  year,  whi^ 
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light  might  it  not  throw  on  these 
vexed  questions  ?  And  if  the  results 
of  their  annual  deliberations  were 
communicated  to  the  service,  how 
it  would  quicken  the  perceptions 
And  encourage  the  studies  of  enquir- 
inff  minds. 

The  excellent  article  in  Naval 
Science  on  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
points  out  how  such  'a  general 
idea '  could  be  drawn  out  so  as  to 
turn  them  into  most  valuable  experi- 
mental enquiries,  into  the  tactics  of 
fhture  na^^  battles,  whilst  afford- 
ing to  the  officers  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  invaluable  experience. 
Space  forbids  our  entering  into  de- 
tails, but  the  writer  shows  conclu- 
gively  what  we  have  here  urged, 
that  fountains  of  knowledge  exist 
in  the  Navy,  which  are  running  to 
-waste  in  the  most  spendthrift  man- 
ner for  lack  of  directmg  intelligence, 
for  its  accumulation  and  employ- 


ment. Exactitude  is  not  perhaps  a 
characteristic  of  the  naval  mind; 
yet  how  exact  seamen  are  in  the 
trifles  of  the  profession.  If  the 
authorities  would  only  direct  these 
untiring  energies  into  more  useful 
channels,  or  at  least  into  channels 
more  worthy  the  labours  of  culti- 
vated minds,  we  should  not  have  to 
deplore  the  absence  of  information 
as  to  the  fighting  capabilities  and 
tactical  values  of  the  several  novel 
modem  creations  of  architectural 
genius. 

Should  the  attempt  to  elaborate  a 
'Naval  War  Gbme,'  arouse  atten- 
tion to  the  great  need  of  exact  ex- 
perimental data,  it  may  lead  us  to 
realise  more  fully  the  saying  of  the 
late  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re, 
'  that  the  chief  object  of  a  naval 
armament  is  to  instruct  and  train 
all  those  various  elements  which 
we  shall  need  in  the  day  of  battle.' 


VOL.  VIII. — ^NO.  XLVI.   HEW  SBBIBS. 
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SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LAND  QUESTION. 


THE  origin  or  ultimate  source  of 
the  great  fund  from  which  the 
various  individuals  who,  together, 
form  a  community,  are  supported  or 
derive  their  means  of  existence,  is 
sometimes  a  momentary  puzzle  to 
the  school-boy  in  political  economy, 
though  it  soon  becomes  manifest  to 
a  reflective  mind.  Simplifying  the 
problem  for  convenience  of  state- 
ment, and  supposing  that  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  doing  an  equal 
amount  of  business  obtain  their 
livelihood  by  making  thereon  an 
equal  average  profit  per  cent.,  the 
question  is,  Why  would  it  not  come 
to  the  same  thing — as  everyone 
knows  it  would  not — ^if  each  sold 
his  commodities  at  prime  cost  ? 
Absurd  as  such  a  question  is,  upon 
its  answer  really  depends  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which,  sooner  or  later, 
men  must  deal  with  the  land  ques- 
tion; for  it  will  immediately  be 
found  that,  so  long  as  we  look  upon 
either  land  or  any  other  commodity 
simply  as  so  much  *  property' — so 
long  as  we  look  upon  the  various 
transactions  of  industrial  life  as 
merely  connected  with  things  which 
can  be  *  owned,'  and  because  they 
are  thus  owned  can  be  bought  and 
sold,  we  can  find  no  answer  to  it. 
Lidefinite  notions  about  '  labour ' 
will  not  help  us  either;  for  mere 
labour  will  not  fill  an  empiy  stomach, 
any  more  than  the  most  authentic 
tokens  of  the  Bank  of  England.  We 
are  at  once  brought  face  to  face 
with  another  element,  and  have  to 
recognise  an  active,  or  as  we  may 
call  itf  fecundf  source  of  subsistence 
which  the  Sustainer  of  all  has  pro- 
vided, in  the  shape  of  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  earth,  and  its 
ability— either  by  itself  or  under 
the  stimulus  of  human  labour — to 
sustain  the  lives  of  the  creatures 
which  it  bears.     If  the  products  of 


the  ground  did  not  *  increase  and 
multiply,'  all  must  perish ;  and  Urn 
increase  it  is  that  really  forms  the 
vast  fund  of  wealth  and  life  which 
society,  by  its  various  media,  and  in 
various  proportions,  distributes  to 
those  various  units  which  when 
united  form  the  whole. 

This  is  so  fundamentally  tme  and 
obvious,  that  it  is  seen  as  soon  u 
stated;  and  hence,  at  the  lerj 
threshold  of  any  real  inquiry  into 
the  questions  connected  with  knd^ 
we  see  that  the  right  decisioii  of 
those  questions  is  of  vital  interest  to 
every  human  creature.  Eyeiy  in- 
dividual, whether  he  knows  it  or 
not,  has  a  direct  connection  with 
the  land,  which  is  essential  to  his 
very  being ;  for  all  the  necesssm 
of  life  are  products  of  the  earth,  and 
unless  he  can  secure  for  himself  a  due 
share  of  those  products,  he  must  of 
necessity  cease  to  exist.  He  mnsi 
literally  'eat  to  live;'  if  Canaan 
will  not  yield  to  him,  he  must  '  go 
down  into  Egypt  to  buy  food ;'  and 
he  cannot,  even  if  he  would,  sever 
that  intimate  and  close  (however 
disguised)  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  soil,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  ftmdamental  truths  of  all 
political  economy  worthy  of  the 
name. 

From  these  evident  facts  certain 
eminent  thinkers  have  deduced  some 
very  '  radical  *  conclusions.  Dis- 
missing the  more  visionary  dreams 
of  the  Communists,  who  woald  have 
all  the  products  of  the  land  shared 
by  the  individuals  who  form  the 
State,  and  ^illy  admitting  the  desin" 
bility  of  land  being  actually  held  by 
individual  occupants,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  those  who  think  wiih^ 
him  have  attempted  to  establish,  that| 
only  from  the  State  can  it  be  equit- 
ably held.  Starting  with  theariom 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  pur- 
sue the  gratification  of  his  desireSi 
provided  only  that  such  grafcifioa- 
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tion  does  not  interfere  with  the 
Bimilar  liberty  of  others,  he  argnes 
that  all  men  bom  into  the  world 
have  in  eqnity  eqnal  rights  to  the 
nse  of  this  world.  *  Each  of  them,' 
he  says,*  *  is  free  to  use  the  earth 
for  the  satisfiBMjtion  of  his  wants, 
proyided  he  allows  all  others  the 
same  liberty ;  and  conversely,  it  is 
manifest  that  no  one,  or  part  of 
them,  may  use  the  earth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  the  rest  from 
similarly  using  it ;  seeing  that  to  do 
this  is  to  assume  greater  freedom 
than  the  rest,  and  consequently  to 
break  the  law.  Equity,  therefore, 
does  not  permit  property  in  land.' 
He  escapes  the  communistic  conse- 
quences which  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed  to  flow  from  his  doc- 
trine, by  showing  how  an  individual 
mi^ht  rent  the  use  of  a  given  portion 
of  land  from  the  State  or  com- 
munity to  which  it  is  supposed  in 
equity  to  belong,  as  he  now  rents  it 
from  a  private  landlord ;  and  thus 
obtain  a  valid  right  to  all  the  sur- 
plus products  he  can  obtain.  The 
necessity  and  propriety  of  such  an 
arrangement  he  urges  by  further 
arguments ;  and,  in  fine,  considers  it 
the  sole  method  by  which  the  va- 
rious questions  connected  with  land 
tenure  can  be  equitably  adjusted. 

Such  a  theory  as  this  naturally 
leads  to  some  highly  curious  conse- 
quences. Mr.  Spencer,  of  course, 
comes  into  immediate  collision  with 
Locke's  well-known  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  property,  which  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  exactly  as  referred 
to  bv  him.  '  Though  the  earth  and 
all  inferior  creatures,'  says  Locke^ 
*  be  conmion  to  all  men,  yet  every 
man  has  a  properiy  in  his  own  per- 
son. This  nobody  has  a  right  to 
but  himself.  The  labour  of  his  body 
and  the  work  of  his  hands  we  may 
say  are  properly  his.  Whatever, 
then,  he  removes  out  of  the  state 
that  nature  hath  ^provided  and  left 


it  in,  he  hath  mixed  his  labour  wrth^ 
and  joined  to  it  something  that  is 
his  own,  and  thereby  makes  it  his 
properiy.  It  being  by  him  removed 
from  the  common  state  nature  hath 
placed  it  in,  it  hath  by  his  labour 
something  annexed  to  it  that  ex- 
cludes the  common  right  of  other 
men.  ...  at  least,  when  there  is 
enough  and  as  good  left  in  common 
for  others.'  Mr.  Spencer  is,  of 
course,  bound  to  object  to  this — and 
he  accordingly  does  object — ^that  as 
by  the  premises  all  things  which  the 
earth  produces  are  '  common  to  all 
men,'  the  consent  of  all  men  must  be 
obtained  before  any  article  can  be 
equitably  'removed  from  the  com- 
mon state  nature  hath  placed  it  in.' 
He  suggests  that  the  very  point  in 
debate  is  whether  the  man  had  arvy 
right  to  gather  or  *  mix  his  labour 
with'  that  which,  hy  the  hypothesis, 
previously  belonged  to  mankind  at 
large ;  and  urges  that  his  previous 
reasoning  on  a  slightly  different 
point  might  be  employed  to  show 
that  no  one  can,  by  the  mere  act  of 
appropriating  to  himself  any  wild 
unclauned  animal  or  fruit,  super- 
sede the  joint  claims  of  other  men 
to  it.  *  It  may  be  quite  true,'  he 
says,  Hhat  the  labour  he  expends 
.  ,  .  may  give  him  a  better  right 
.  .  .  than  any  one  other  man,  but 
the  question  at  issue  is,  whether  by 
labour  so  expended  he  has  made  his 
right  .  .  .  greater  than,  the  pre- 
existing rights  of  aU  other  men.' 

To  such  an  argument  it  may  be 
obviously  replied,  in  the  words  of 
the  very  reasoning  which  a  few, 
pages  farther  on  Mr.  Spencer  brings 
to  bear  against  such  as  deny  all 
rights  of  property,  that  if  this  be  so, 
*  it  follows  that  no  man  (in  a  primi- 
tive state  at  least)  can  have  a  right 
to  the  things  he  consumes  for  food. 
And  if  these  are  not  his  before  eat- 
ing them,  how  can  they  become  his 
at  all  ?    As  Locke  adcs.  When  do 
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they  begin  to  be  his?  when  be 
digest0  ?  or  when  be  eats  P  or  wben 
be  brings  tbem  borne  ?  Wherefore 
we  arrive  at  the  carious  conclnsion, 
that  as  the  whole  [of  bis  body]  has 
been  built  up  from  nutriment  not 
belonging  to  him,  a  man  has  no 
property  in  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
—can  hare  no  valid  title  to  himself — 
and  has  as  good  a  right  to  his  neigh- 
bour's body  as  his  own !'  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  Mr.  Spencer  himself 
has  beforehand  proyioed  a  theory  or 

Erinciple  of  tenure  from  the  State 
y  which  this  argument  would  be 
disarmed,  as  a  man  would  have  a 
clear  right  to  all  he  can  obtain  from 
the  land  after  paving  to  the  com- 
munify  his  rent  for  it :  but  as  the 
absurdity  can  be  evaded  in  no  other 
way,  and  as  this  way  is  not  at  pre- 
sent adopted,  or  perhaps  likely  to  be 
adopted, in  any  civilised  community, 
it  exists  logicaUy — according  to  his 
view — in  mil  force  at  the  present 
moment;  and  since  we  all  derive  our 
sustenance  from  land  thus  inequit- 
ably  held,  we  must,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  be  all  in  the  happy  con- 
dition stated.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if^  after  this,  Mr. 
Spencer  should  find  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  '  the  circumstances  of 
savage  life  render  the  principles  of 
abstract  moralitv  inapplicable ; '  but 
in  reply  to  such  an  extraordinary 
assertion  it  is  only  natural  to  ask, 
Can  a  system  or  prmciple  of  moraliiy 
be  really  '  abstract'  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  life  under  awy  circum- 
stances? Fallacy  in  reasoning  which 
leads  to  such  conclusions  as  these 
there  certainly  must  be  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  fundamental  error  does  not 
appear  very  difficult  to  find. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do 
more  than  point  out  one  very  large 
assumption,  involving  a  great  deal 
more  than  can  possibly  be  granted 
without  proof — that  *all  men  bom 
into  the  world  have  equal  rights '  to 
the  use  of  it.  Later  on  we  shall 
have  to  considOT — ^but  even  then 
only  very  briefly — how  impossible  it 


is  to  isolate  thus  the  '  rights '  of  any 
given  generation,  or  to  regard  it  as 
separated  from  that  which  preceded 
it ;  and  how  equally  impossible  and 
immoral  it  would  Mforthe  cbildrrai 
of  the  slothftd  and  improvident 
really  to  have  *  equal  rights ' — ^in  the 
sense  of  possibilities  of  enjoymenir- 
with  those  of  the  provident  and 
diligent.  But  at  present  we  may 
come  at  once  to  the  primitive  ques- 
tion. When  one  man  'mix^  his 
labour'  with,  let  us  say,  an  apple,  he 
does  so,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  own  sup- 
position, in  virtue  of  the  right  to  gra- 
tify his  desires,  so  lone  as  he  does 
not  interfere  with  the  similar  grati- 
fication of  other  men.  Accordingly, 
desiring  an  apple,  he  gathers  one. 
The  point  is,  does  he,  in  doing  this, 
infringe  the  common  rights  of  other 
men  ?  Mr.  Spencer  argues  that  he 
does ;  and  the  root  of  all  the  fialse 
reasoning  which  follows  appears  to 
lie  in  the  assumption  that  His  this 
a/pple  to  which  all  other  men  have 
an  equal  right,  and  which,  according 
to '  abstract  morality,'  he  ought  not 
therefore  to  take  without  their  con- 
sent. We  need  hardly  point  out  the 
absurdities  which  would  follow- 
how,  for  instance,  if  industry  and 
providence  conferred  no  superior 
rights,  it  would  be  difficult  to  argne 
against  the  very  beasts  claiming  'in 
equity'  equal  'rights'  with  man- 
kmd ;  or  how,  on  this  supposition, 
the  very  civilisation  under  which 
alone  Mr.  Spencer  considers  the 
'  principles  of  abstract  morality '  to 
be  appHcable,  since  its  very  root  is 
that  instinct  of  claiming  propedy 
the  rigbtftdness  of  which  is  here 
denied,  would  involve  the  self-con- 
tradiction  of  making  men  moral  ly 
the  practice  of  immorality — ^beoeuise 
it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the 
case  is  reallynot  as  assumed.  What 
other  men  have  an  equal  right  to  is 
the  equal  gratificaMon  of  their  desire 
for  cm  apple,  should  they  feel  such  de- 
sire ;  and  hence,  so  long  aa  there  are 
apples  enough,  their  rights  are  not 
violated  at  all.  In  this  way,  Locke's 
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proviso  that  there  be  sufficient  for 
the  rest,  which  moves  Mr.  Spen- 
C5er*s  ridicule  by  its  indefiniteness, 
becomes  perfecUj  clear  and  logical ; 
and  is,  moreover,  of  special  practical 
value  to  our  subject,  as  showing  how 
bhe  State  may  become  possessed  of 
oertain  supreme  rights  which  qualify 
and  control  private  rights  of  pro- 
peri^,  without  in  genenJ  supersed- 
ing or  violating  them.  To  some 
extent  the  process  may  be  illustrated 
\hua  : 

Supposing  a  shipwrecked  crew 
bo  land  upon  an  uninhabited  island 
of  only  hmited  capacity  to  support 
life,  with  the  intention  of  only  re- 
tnaixdng  there  for  a  few  days  to 
recruit,  and  then  leaving  in  their 
boat  for  the  main  land ;  the  fruits 
of  the  island  would  be  gathered 
uid  eaten  by  individuals  without 
[question,  and  no  one's  right  to  eat 
what  be  had  thus  gathered  would 
be  challenged.  The  gratification 
of  any  man's  desire  would  not  in- 
terfere vrith  the  similar  gratifica- 
tion of  others ;  and  hence,  even 
Eux^rding  to  Mr.  Spencer's  axiom, 
when  rightly  interpreted^  no  com- 
mon rights  would  be  violated.  But 
while  in  this  condition,  supposing 
their  boat  also  to  be  suddenly 
wrecked  or  lost  by  an  untoward 
accident,  and  a  continued  residence 
thus  made  necessary,  all  this  might 
become  changed.  The  rights  of 
individuals  to  gratify  their  desires 
^ould  now  be  qualified  by  the  su- 
preme rights  of  the  community ; 
uid  the  necessity  of  husbanding 
t;he  scanty  resources  of  the  place 
^onld  rigorously  demand  that  in- 
lividual  rights  should  be  held  in 
ibevance,  since  the  gratification  of 
ndividual  appetites  might  imperil 
lot  only  the  equal  gratification,  but 
the  very  lives  of  the  rest.  This  is, 
>f  course,  an  extreme  case ;  but  it 
Uustrates  well  the  principle  on 
pvhich,  in  certain  contingencies,  a 
community  may  take  into  its  own 
[lands  the  rights  of  every  indivi- 
inal  member  of  it,  repaying  each 


for  the  sacrifice  by  guarding  his 
own. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  property 
in  land  is  not  of  itself  necessarily 
inequitable  or  immoral.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  immoral  at  first, 
when  there  was  ample  land  for  all ; 
and  if  not  immoral  or  inequitable 
then,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  it 
could  afterwards  become  so,  of  it- 
self and  apart  from  special  condi- 
tions, which  may  convert  almost 
a/n/y  positive  act,  generally  moral, 
into  a  breach  6f  morality.  It  will 
now  be  well,  however,  to  consider 
the  origin  and  nature  of  Property 
in  Land,  and  its  modification  by 
various  circumstances  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  rather  more  par- 
ticularly. 

n. 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry  we 
started  with  the  axiom,  that  as  all 
necessaries  of  life  are  derived  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  soil, 
and  human  labour  applied  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  earth  is 
the  means  by  which  they  are  evolved 
from  it,  so  the  end  of  all  labour  is 
really  to  procure  for  each  man  a 
proportionate  share  of  those  pro- 
ducts. (We  say  a  share  of  those 
products,  rather  than  a  share  of 
the  earth  itself,  because — obvious 
as  the  distinction  is — it  guards  us 
at  once  from  many  errors  of  the 
Communistic  school,  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  be  met  with 
direct  argument.)  But  each  man's 
share  will  vary,  and  perhaps  may 
vary  very  widely.  So  great  is  the 
bounty  of  nature,  that  in  a  sparsely 
populated  counhy  a  quantum  of 
kibour  very  far  below  that  which 
he  is  capable  of  performing  will 
obtain  for  a  man  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence from  the  soil.  Anyone, 
therefore,  who  works  daily  longer 
or  more  skilfully  than  his  fellows, 
will  obtain  in  a  given  time — other 
things  being  equal — a  greater  share 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and 
should   he    thus  within  ,or 
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obtain  sufficient  for  two  years,  lie 
may  daring  the  second  year  forbear 
to  work  :  or  should  his  disposition 
or  &mily  affection  impel  him  so 
to  labour  all  his  life,  lus  son  after 
him  may  be  able  to  dispense  with 
labour  entirely.  Hence  from  a 
very  early  period  we  have  the  ac- 
quisition of  property,  and  its  trans- 
mission to  posterity ;  and  that  the 
possibility  and  recognition  of  both 
these  is  the  strongest  motive  to 
exertion,  and  could  not  be  inter- 
fered with  without  entailing  the 
most  disastrous  results  both  to 
morality  and  to  society  itself,  need 
not  here  be  pointed  out,  but  will 
be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  easy  to 
speak  of  *  every  man  bom  into  the 
world  having  in  equity  equal  rights 
to  the  use  of  this  world,*  but  if  by 
these  rights  are  to  be  understood 
opportunities  and  possibilities  of 
enjoyment,  it  is  obvious  how  very 
early  they  mmst  become  differen- 
tiated. The  man  who  did  not  la- 
bour on  the  piece  of  ground  he 
might  have  enclosed  and  cultivated 
for  his  own  wants,  would  not  have 
an  equal  right  to  those  fruits  of  the 
ground  which  can  only  be  raised  by 
tillage ;  and  if  by  degrees  all  the 
available  land  became  appropriated, 
in  the  end  his  family  would  and 
must  reap  the  fruit  of  their  pro- 
genitor's idleness  or  neglect.  To 
attempt  to  overrule  this  law,  in 
any  way,  is  to  come  much  nearer 
to  Communism  than  may  at  first 
sight  appear ;  for  *  Capital*  cannot 
be  regarded  as  distinct  from  'La- 
bour :*  it  w  surplus  labour  stored 
up  by  the  provident  for  the  future 
use  of  themselves  or  families ;  and 
to  interfere  with  the  transmission 
to  posterity  of  such  surplus,  or  to 
pu<>— if  they  really  could  be  put — the 
children  of  the  idle  and  improvi- 
dent on  the  same  level  as  those 
of  the  provident  and  industrious, 
would  only  work  social  ruin,  and 
take  away  the  greatest  stimulus  to 
all  healthy  civilization. 

The  OBJy  fallacy  it  seems  neces- 


sary to  guard  against  before  pio^ 
ceeding  further  is  that  of  regarding 
*  trade,'  or  profit,  or  buying  or  selL 
ing  themselves,  as  if  any  of  them 
were  something  with  wmdi  labour 
had  nothing  to  do.  The  tradesmaii 
or  merchant  is  simply  an  indiyidiial 
who  directs  his  labour  to  the  con- 
veying of  commodities  from  the 
man  whose  labour  immediately  pro- 
duces or  helps  to  produce  them,  to 
the  man  who  uses  or  consninefl 
them.  At  first  every  man  would 
manufacture  his  own  tools  for  m 
in  agriculture  or  the  chase ;  but  if 
one  excelled  in  the  making  of  tools, 
it  would  early  be  the  case  that  he 
would  direct  his  labour  entirely  to 
the  production  of  these,  thus  sop* 
plying  two  neighbours  with  more 
efficient  implements ;  whilst  they 
on  their  part,  applying  their  labour 
entirely  to  the  soil,  would  share  the 
total  produce  between  the  three. 
Now  if  the  respective  parties  live 
fBX  apart,  rather  than  expend  their 
own  labour  in  carrying  and  fetch- 
ing their  respective  productionSi  it 
may  enable  them  to  divide  more 
ultimately  to  each  if  they  give  a 
fourth  man  his  share  of  the  pro- 
duoe  to  do  the  carrying  fi)r  them; 
and  this  principle  may  obviously  be 
indefinitely  extended  throughout 
the  community.  It  may  further 
be  extended  even  to  natioiis;  as, 
for  instance,  where  one  nation  has 
not  enough  land  to  produce  food 
for  its  own  numbers;  such  nation 
only  forms  part  of  a  still  larger 
community  in  which  the  balance  is 
redressed  by  the  purchase  of  corj 
in  exchange  for  its  mannfiujtoiw 
goods,  and  being  only  an  exampj 
on  a  larger  scale  of  that  division  w 
labour  which  is  found  to  be  for  m 
profit  of  all.  And  hence  we  see 
still  more  clearly  than  at  first,  that 
however  apparently  remote  the 
connexion  may  become  between 
any  individual  and  the  soil,  the 
sum  of  the  fruits  of  that  soil,  less 
the  amount  expended  on  seed  or 
other   fructifying  agencies,  repre- 
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seats  the  great  Sabsistenoe  Fand 
which  a  oommunity  distribates 
amongst  its  yarions  members.  Bat 
it  is  the  property  in  these  firuits, 
or  rather  in  the  soil  which  pro- 
duces them,  with  which  we  have  at 
present  to  do. 

In  a  primitive  state  of  society, 
when  the  whole  earth  was  free  to 
the  choice  of  the  comparatively  few 
individnals  who  then  lived  upon  it, 
each  man  would  occupy  without 
question  as  much  land  as  he  needed, 
and  upon  the  produce  of  that  land 
he  would  live.  This  statement  must, 
however,  be  taken  with  some  limi- 
tation, for  there  would  be  for  some 
time  a  great  deal  of  debatable 
ground.  That  national  instinct  of 
property  which  we  have  abeady 
referred  to  and  recognised,  belong- 
ing as  it  does  even  to  the  brute 
creation,  and  dwelling  far  more 
strongly  in  the  human  breast,  would 
lead  other  men  to  respect  such 
patches  of  ground  as  any  individual 
had  actually  planted  or  cultivated ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  food 
would  still  be  obtained  by  the  chase, 
and  land  which  in  this  latter  way 
contributed  to  subsistence  would  be 
the  common  property  of  all.  Hence 
we  get  the  idea  of  lands  which 
belong  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  This  was  very 
clearly  exemplified  in  the  different 
tribal  hunting  grounds  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  Though  no  in* 
dividual  claimed  any  speoml  rights 
in  these  lands,  the  tribe  did ; 
and  infraction  of  them  was  not 
only  in  theory,  but  constantly  in 
actual  fact,  treated  as  a  castis  belli 
between  tribe  and  tribe.  In  the 
case  of  both  classes  of  lands,  how- 
ever, much  the  same  assertions  will 
practically  hold  good.  At  first  the 
right  of  property  might  be  some- 
what questioned;  and  a  man  who 
had  prepared  for  cultivation  a  plot 
of  ground,  or  a  tribe  who  had  hunted 
over  a  wider  tract,  would  be  hable 
to  be  dispossessed  by  stronger  rivals. 
But  gradually  the  rights  of  actual 


possession  would  become  more  re- 
spected, until  in  a  community  even 
slightly  civilised,  it  would  not  be 
tolerated  that  any  individual,  how- 
ever powerftil,  should  usurp  that  to 
which  anothei*,  however  weak,  had 
established  his  right :  the  law  of  the 
community — written  or  unwritten 
— would  be  too  strong  for  the  man 
who  desired  so  to  usurp  another's 
right.  Tribal  rights  would  be  of 
slower  growth,  but  they  as  surely 
w(nild  grow,  and  both  processes 
would  be  hastened  by  the  fact  that 
at  first  there  would  be  ample  land 
for  all,  and  therefore  little  or  no 
motive  for  aggression ;  so  that  by 
the  time  the  struggle  for  existence 
led  to  any  attempted  violation  of 
propeHy  rights,  those  rights  would 
have  become  to  a  great  extent  re- 
cognised and  consolidated. 

But  whichever  class  of  rights  in 
the  soil  be  considered — ^individual 
or  tribal — the  point  at  present  to 
be  noticed  is,  that  the  sole  primary 
origin  of  those  rights  consists  in 
beneficial  occwpaOon  of  the  land 
to  which  a  title  is  claimed.  Later 
on,  in  most  communities,  such 
rights  would  by  degrees  become 
more  firmly  consolidated,  more  fully 
admitted,  and  more  formally  recog- 
nised ;  but  for  a  long  time  it  would 
not  be  tolerated^  and  among  un- 
civilised nations  very  seldom  is 
tolerated,  that  a  man  should  claim 
land  which  he  puts  to  no  beneficial 
use.  Tribal  law  or  usage  varies 
considerably  as  regards  this  point ; 
but  everyone  must  on  consideration 
admit,  that  at  least  the  first  pro- 
prietajy  rights  in  the  soil  arose 
from  simple  Occupation  of  it,  and 
from  that  alone.  We  may  go  still 
further,  and  afi&rm  that  the  same 
principle  is  recognised  even  in  the 
civilised  world  at  the  present  day. 
While  the  settlers  in  a  new  country 
are  few,  it  is  seen  in  operation  very 
clearly:  the  'squatter,'  as  he  is 
graphically  termed,  battles  with  the 
wilderness,  clears  his  gi^ound,  raises 
his  crops — in  other  words,  occv/pies 
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a  £arm — and  the  work  he  has  done 
upon  it  constitutes  his  right,  and 
forms  his  sole  title-deed.  Daring 
the  early  history  of  a  settlement 
this  right  of  mere  occupation  is 
admitted  to  be  absolute ;  and  when 
at  a  later  period  it  can  no  longer  be 
80  admitted,  because  trenching  upon 
supreme  rights  which  the  State  or 
Government  assumes  to  itself  (the 
manner  in  which  these  State  rights 
arise  was  previously  seen),  it  is  still 
recognised  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  under  the  raise  of  a  claim 
to  pre-emption,  or  tiie  right  of  every 
squatter  to  claim  his  own  hrm  at 
the  simple  upset  price  of  Gbvem- 
ment  laud;  this  latter  right  being 
admitted  in  nearly  all  colonies  at 
the  present  time. 

But  this  very  illustration  of  the 
origin  in  mere  Occupancy  of  proprie- 
tary rights  in  land,  opens  up  another 
very  important  element  in  the  ques- 
tion. Every  community,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  forms  but  a  part  of 
some  larger  community,  in  whose 
welfare  as  a  body  it  is  directly  in- 
terested, until  we  come  at  last  to 
consider  the  total  of  the  inhabitants 
,  of  the  earth  as  one  vast  whole — a 
truth  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  The 
community  of  a  large  city  could 
not  even  exist  were  it  not  supplied 
with  food  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munity around  it,  of  which  it  forms 
a  part ;  this  community  or  county 
forms  a  part  of  the  still  larger  king- 
dom, through  which  its  own  special 
productions  (as  for  instance  hops) 
are  distributed  in  return  for  other 
productions  necessary  to  man  ;  and 
the  great  manufacturing  nation 
cannot  thrive,  or  be  considered, 
apart  from  those  vaster  regions  of 
the  earth  which  supply  it  with  the 
raw  products  of  the  luid  in  return 
for  the  more  artificial  products  of 
its  highly  organised  labour.  Now, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  land  occupied  and 
claimed  by  the  settlers  just  spoken 
of  was  already  in  the  possession  of 


savage  tribes  or  nations,  which  had 
by  previous    occupation    acquired 
nghts  of  which  they  are  thus  dis- 
possessed, what  are  we  to  say  about 
the  process  of  dispossession  r  Some 
may  reply  that   it    is    altogether 
wrong  and  immoral ;  but  there  are 
at  least  two  answers  to  such  a  view. 
That  usually  advanced  is,  that  on 
the  very  face  of  matters  it  is  not 
reasonable  or  just  that  because  a 
few  savages  hunt  over  a  large  tract 
of  land,  and  put  it  to  no  ot£er  nse^ 
hardworking  farmers,  to  whom  b 
few  acres  yield  a  conifortable  sub- 
sistence, should  be  preyented  finom 
earning  their  bread  upon  it.    The 
second  is  essentially  the  very  same 
argument  put  into  more  precise  and 
scientific  language,  and  is  to  l^e 
effect,  that  as  the  very  origin  of  tbe 
rights  now  over-ruled  was  itself 
only  beneficial  occupation,  if  the 
progress  of  civilisation  in  the  larger 
community  demonstrates  that  occq- 
pation  to  be  no  longer  benefidal 
and  indeed  (as  regards  most  of  it) 
not  even  real,  it  may  and  ought  to  be 
succeeded  by  an  occupation  which 
is  both.     Looking  at  the  matter  in 
this  light,  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  tbe 
operation  is  at  all  immoral,  unless 
attended  by  immoral  proceedings 
which  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  it ;  and  we  may  fortify  our  rcft- 
soninff  by  two  evident  facts;  one  of 
these  bdng  that  it  is  endorsed  hj  flie 
general  moral  sense  of  manui^i 
the  other,  that  it  agrees  precisely 
with  the  general  economy  of  ^ 
animated  creation ;   which— if  ^^ 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Ruler  at  all- 
we  may  readily  also  believe  has 
been  wisely  and  rightly  planned  by 
the  great  Being  who  aJone  knows 
fully  both  the  nature  and  the  reb- 
tions  of  every  single  feature  in  tbe 
vast  whole. 

But  if  the  operation  in  questions- 
supposing  the  rights  thus  dispos- 
sessed to  be  fairly  compensated,  as 
was  sometimes,  though  too  seldomi 
done— be  not  immoral,  the  concw- 
sion  involves  a  deeply  important 
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principle,  for  it  logically  implies 
that  there  neither  is  nor  ever  can 
be  any  such  thing  as  an  absolute  or 
TinchiJlengeahle  Bight  to  Land.  K 
there  he,  certainly  our  sayi^es  have 
such  a  right;  for  they  have  held  it — 
part  individnally,  part  tribally,  and 
the  whole  nationally — ^hy  long  in- 
heritance and  in  nndispated  pos- 
session. It  is  plain — and  this  is  the 
first  clear  axiom  which  appears  in 
the  oonrse  of  onr  enquiry — ^that  the 
question  of  whether  the  land  he 
really  used  beneficiaUy  can  never  be 
altogether  ezoladed  from  that  of 
Ownership  of  it ;  the  only  question 
really  is,  in  what  degree  is  this  con- 
sideration to  he  admitted  ?  And  if, 
to  avoid  this  inevitable  conclusion, 
it  be  argued  that  the  operation  in 
question  is  immoral,  and  that  the 
original  ownership  of  the  savages 
ought  in  equity  to  be  absolutely  re- 
spected— we  are  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses in  the  same  position  still ;  for 
we  evidently  in  this  case  contend  for 
a  right  of  ownership  which  neither 
God  nor  man  respects.  It  is  not 
simply  that  the  strong  use  their 
power  to  take  away  the  rights  of 
the  weak,  but  that  the  conscience  of 
society  is  not  outraged  by  their  so 
doing.  Whether,  therefore,  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  done  be 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  apphed  as  if  it 
taas  right,  and  we  must  therefore 
expect  will  be  implied  as  right  in 
the  future,  should  any  occasion  for 
such  application  arise. 

But  there  is  yet  a  further  con- 
sideration to  be  reviewed.  It  will 
not  have  failed  to  be  noticed,  that 
when  the  period  arrives  at  which 
beneficial  occupancy  of  land  in  a 
new  colony  ceases  to  confer  abso- 
lute ownership,  that  which  over- 
rides the  claim  of  the  mere  occupant 
is  the  supreme  right  to  the  soil  of 
the  State  itself  which  is  presumed 
to  be  exercised  for  the  general  good. 
We  find  here  a  very  interesting  and 
significant  transition.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  respect  for  pro- 
perly which  is  so  instinctive  to  man 


demands  that  the  claim  of  the  occu- 
pant to  Ownership  be  admitted: 
but  after  this  point  has  been 
reached,  the  very  same  respect  for 
property  now  dictates,  that  to  pre- 
vent lawlessness  and  confusion,  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
already  acquired  property,  State  or 
Social  rights  be  admitted  to  have 
superior  authority.  The  right  of 
Occupancy  is  not  extinguished  al- 
together, but  it  is  modified :  it  is 
now  co-existent  with  State  rights, 
and  before  the  occupier  can  make 
good  his  claim  to  the  fee  simple  of 
his  land,  he  must  now  purchase  the 
rights  of  the  State.  That  the  State 
right  is  superior,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  State  can  confer  own- 
ership without  actual  occupancy, 
while  occupancy  will  not  do  so 
without  the  consent  of  the  State; 
and  this  fact — or  principle,  as  we 
may  better  consider  it — assists  our 
investigation  in  two  directions,  or 
rather  in  three.  It  shows  us  in  the 
first  place  how,  as  a  community 
becomes  more  and  more  settled,  or 
organised,  the  rights  conferred  by 
mere  occupancy  require  to  be  modi- 
fied in  the  interests  of  all.  It 
further  shows  how  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  must  always 
be  maintained  superior  to  any  indi- 
vidual considerations;  for  at  the 
period  of '  transition,'  as  we  termed 
it,  many  cases  of  individual  hard- 
ship must  occur,  which  are  endured 
for  the  general  good.  And  thirdly, 
we  thus  find  the  curious  principle 
acknowledged,  that  the  mere  interest 
of  the  whole  community  in  neigh- 
bouring lands,  as  soon  as  it  has  be- 
come suflSciently  actual  and  real, 
gives  such  community  some  kind 
of  a  right  over  those  lands,  if  not 
actually  to  them.  Those  individuals 
who,  when  aggregated,  form  the 
State,  acquire  the  State  rights  we 
are  considering  to  the  unoccupied 
lands,  solely  in  virtue  of  other  lands 
which  they  do  occupy,  and  which 
give  a  value  to  the  unoccupied  land 
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ihat  it  had  not  before.  This  last 
principle,  on  fartker  consideration, 
is  seen  to  be  after  all  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  truth,  that  the  interests 
of  individuals  mnst  yield  to  the 
j^enJ  good;  and  how  this  truth 
IS  fiirther  exemplified  by  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  land  for  rail- 
way and  other  puUio  works  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  need  not  here  be 
pointed  out.  It  is  only  important 
to  notice,  that  in  the  case  of  pro- 
prietcm/  public  works  (such  as  rail- 
ways in  England),  even  private 
individuals  or  corporations  are  al- 
lowed to  take  land  compulsorily 
from  other  individuals,  if  only  the 
purpose  for  which  the  compulsory 
transfer  is  made  is  deemed  to  be 
for  the  public  weal.  How  sugges- 
tive this  &ct  is,  and  how  conclu- 
sively it  proves  that  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  has  always  re- 
garded property  in  land  in  a  some- 
what different  light  to  other  posses- 
sions, is  apparent  at  a  glance ;  but  it 
will  be  well  now  to  consider  some 
other  respects  in  which  property  in 
the  soil  also  differs  from  other  pro- 
perty, and  then  to  examine  if  the 
whole  does  not  point  to  any  useful 
and  practical,  even  if  general,  con- 
elusions. 

IIL 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has 
been-attempted  Imefly  to  trace  out 
the  origin  and  development  of 
Froperfy  in  Land ;  And  it  was  seen 
ihat^  while  it  is  of  oourse  easy  to 
assume  that '  equity  does  not  admit ' 
of  such  property  being  acquired, 
from  no  practical  point  of  view 
oould  such  a  principle  bemaintained. 
It  was  shown  that  such  acquisition 
of  property  is  not  necessarily  any 
violation  of  the  'equal  rights  of 
others,*  and,  therefore,  not  inequit- 
able. Nevertheless  it  was  seen  that 
Property  in  Land  differed  in  several 
important  respects  from  other  de- 
scriptions of  property ;  and  we  may, 
upon  reflection,  discover  other  and 
qually  important  differences. 


One  of  these  was  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the 
very  last  occasion  of  his  speaking 
in  public.  He  has  shown  that 
while  the  pecuniary  or  other  p«p- 
sonal  property  held  by  a  communiiy 
is  capable  of  increase  without  limit, 
being  only  bounded  by  the  industry 
of  its  members,  the  quantity  of  land 
belonging  to  it  cannot  be  soincreased, 
but  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  Since 
therefore,  no  amount  of  industry 
or  of  money  can  increase  the  area 
of  land  belonging  to  a  nation,  it 
is  supposed  to  follow  that  certain 
National  or  State  rights  over  land 
must  always  be  claimed,  which  can« 
not  be  admitted  as  regards  other 
descriptions  of  property.  We  have 
abeady  seen  that  this  follows  upon 
other  grounds,  though  there  is  some 
amount  of  fallacy  m  the  present 
argument,  regarded  in  a  purely 
theoretical  sense.  For,  regarding 
any  given  nation  as  simply  part  ^ 
the  vast  communiiy  formed  by  the 
aggregate  of  nations ;  remembering 
what  we  started  from,  that  it  is  the 
power  of  the  earth  to  increase  and 
multiply  its  products  under  the 
stimulus  of  human  labour  whic^ 
forms  the  source  or  spring  of  all 
wealiii  whatever ;  and  considering 
the  necessary  corollary  of  this,  that 
no  industrial  nation  could  therefore 
increase  in  wealth  wii^ut  the  aid 
of  other  agricultural  nations  which 
possess  surplus  land ;  it  is  manifest 
that  even  wealth  or  personal  pro- 
perty itself  has  an  ultimate  lunit 
which  it  cannot  pass.  Men  and 
nations  are,  however,  long  in  reach- 
ing such  ultimate  limits,  and  even 
these  very  limits  might  perhaps  be 
reasonably  held  to  strengthen  of 
themselves  the  position  contended 
for,  since  they  constitute  Property 
in  Land  a  kmd  of  monopoly,  over 
which  State  rights  are  always 
claimed.  That  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  argument  may  therefSore 
safely  be  granted ;  especially  as  we 
have  seen  that  its  result  is  confirmed 
by  other  considerations. 
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Again ;  it  is  manifest  to  the  most 
ordinary  capacity,  that  several 
elements  enter  into  the  value  of 
land  at  the  present  day,  which 
nntil  very  lately  were  not  even 
thought  of.  One  of  these  is  the 
great  value  of  certain  portions  as 
building  or  town  lots ;  but  although 
it  might  be  argued  with  some 
plausibiliiy  that  as  it  is  the  com- 
mnnily  and  not  the  owner  who  have 
conferred  this  excessive  value,  the 
community  and  not  the  owner 
ought  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  logical  ground 
on  which  such  a  position  can  be 
maintained,  or  even  if  it  could,  the 
gain  to  the  community  which  would 
really  result.  (This  conclusion  may 
be  disputed  by  noisy  agitators,  and 
has  lately  been  disputed  by  Mr.  Mill 
himself,  but  most  thinking  men  will 
perceive  its  truth.)  Another  ele- 
ment of  value,  however,  can  iwt 
thus  readily  be  dismissed ;  we  allude 
to  the  value  of  minerals  beneath  the 
8ur£Btce.  It  has  not  been  necessary 
in  this  brief  review  to  consider  the 
various  sources  of  title — as,  for 
instance,  conquest,  royal  gift,  or 
other  transactions  of  dubious  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  consider  them  here,  further  than 
to  take  as  granted  the  impossibiHiy 
of  now  distinguishing  between  such 
and  more  legitimate  titles,  and  the 
danger  to  ouier  rights  of  property 
of  attempting  to  question  them,  now 
tiiat  they  have  become  consolidated, 
not  only  by  lapse  of  time,  but  by 
what  we  have  seen  to  have  in  the 
case  of  land  far  greater  significance, 
long  beneficial  occupation.  We  need 
oxJy  remember  that  the  very  condi- 
tions of  feudal  tenure  recognised 
land  as  being  held  on  condition  of 
certoMi  services  being  rendered  to  the 
SicUe^  and  may  consider  all  existing 
titles  as  for  practical  purposes  legiti- 
mate. But  we  saw  that  the  origin 
even  of  legitimate  titles  was  in 
beneficial  Occupation :  what  a  man 
enclosed  and  cultivated  became  his, 
liecanse  it  was  his  own  labour  which 


made  that  land  productive.  It  is, 
however,  only  to  the  stvrface  of  the 
land  that  this  consideration  will 
apply ;  and  if,  inmiediately  after  the 
occupation  of  such  surface,  valuable 
minerals  were  discovered,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  upon  what  principle 
property  in  those  minerals,  to  which' 
his  labour  had  in  no  respect  con- 
tributed, could  be  maintained. 
Where  is  such  property  to  end  ?  If 
a  man  may  claim  minerals  a  hundred 
yards  deep,  why  may  he  not  equally 
claim  them  a  mile  deep,  or  fifty  miles 
deep,  till  he  reaches  flie  very  centre 
of  the  earth?  and  diverging  widely, 
as  we  were  compelled  to  do,  from 
some  of  Mr.  Spencer's  conclusions, 
few  will  be  found  able  to  answer  his 
request  for  an  explanation  of  the 
principle  on  which  this  can  be  done. 
It  may  at  first  sight,  indeed,  be 
thought  feasible  to  urge,  that  as 
beneficial  use  of  the  surface  confers 
the  right  to  that  surface,  so  in  like 
manner  the  labour  (or  money,  which 
represents  labour)  expended  in  con- 
verting minerals  to  beneficial  use 
confers  the  right  to  them  also.  We 
say  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  so ; 
but  it  is  immediately  seen,  that  if 
this  argument  be  reued  on,  a  man 
who  sinks  his  shaft  upon  his  own 
land  would  have  by  virtue  of  his 
labour  the  right  to  carry  his  work- 
ings under  a  neighbour's  land, 
provided  only  he  ddd  not  disturb 
that  neighbour's  property  in  the 
surface.  This  right,  however,  is 
never  legally  admitted ;  though  some 
curious  I)erbyshire  mining  customs 
do  appear  to  lend  some  sanction  to  it, 
it  is  against  cUl  theories  of  property 
in  land ;  and  until  it  be  admitted 
most  fiilly  and  formally,  there  is  no 
pretence  at  all  of  any  argument  for 
such  a  view  of  mineral  rights  as  is 
here  supposed. 

And  this  question  of  right  to  the 
minerals  underneath  the  land  has  a 
graver  aspect  still.  A  man  ean  live 
upon  the  interest  of  his  capitalieed 
wealth  without  decreasing  that 
capital;  and  similarly,  a  man  who 
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possesses  or  occupies  land  can  live 
upon  its  products  without  diminish- 
ing thcUj  as  regards  its  power  to 
sustain  life.  But  every  ton  of 
mineral  raised  to  the  suHace  is  so 
much  actually  diminished  or  taken 
away;  not  only  is  the  so-called 
'  owner '  taking  away  what  he  did 
not  create  or  put  there,  but  he  takes 
away  what  he  cannot  replace :  the 
lamd  is  the  poorer  for  it,  "What  a 
serious  consideration  this  is,  may  be 
seen  by  reviewing  the  manner  in 
which  such  matters  are  regarded  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
tenant  is  not  allowed  to  farm  the 
land  as  he  will,  but  divers  stipula- 
tions and  covenants  are  entered  into, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  that 
he  does  not  deteriorate  or  impoverish 
his  farm,  but  that  he  returns  it  to 
his  landlord  as  valuable  and  as 
capable  of  supporting  life  as  he 
received  it.  If  he  does  impoverish 
the  land,  he  is  in  one  way  or  other 
liable  to  penalties,  or  to  ejectment, 
which  amoimts  to  the  same  thing. 
Now  the  'owner'  of  land  stands 
towards  the  State  in  some  respects 
in  the  relation  of  tenant  to  landlord. 
"We  need  not  consider  the  very  root 
idea  of  all  feudal  tenure ;  we  have 
only  to  reflect  that  the  land  is  not 
given  us  for  our  own  sole  use  and 
benefit  alone,  but  that  our  children 
and  their  posterity  have  to  live  upon 
it  after  us,  and  that  we  are  bound, 
in  wise  and  reasonable  degree,  to 
consider  their  interests  as  well  as 
our  own.  We  are,  after  all,  but 
<  tenants  for  life.'  If,  then,  a  farm 
tenant  may  no£  make  poorer  his 
landlord's  land,  although  his  mis- 
management may  be  repaired  by 
manure  and  other  judicious  repara- 
tive agencies;  much  more  may  it 
be  asked  if  any  individual  member 
—and  because  he  is  a  member, 
tenant — of  the  State  may,  solely  for 
his  individual  use  and  pleasure,  pro- 
duce impoverishment  which  cannot 
'in  any  way  be  repaired?  Kecent 
events  have  given  especial  point  to 
this  question;  but  they  did  not 
create  it,  and  it  may  yet  have  to  be 


fully  discussed ;  as  it  may  yield  to 
any  nation  whose  national  wealth 
lies  in  those  minerals  which  lie 
beneath  the  surface,  venr  profitable 
matter  for  reflection.  It  is  not  to 
be  declaimed  about,  but  the  problem 
has  to  be  thoughtfully  examined; 
and  one  condition  of  it  may  at  once 
be  pointed  out,  which  may  serve  to 
dispel  much  of  the  alarm  many  will 
naturally  feel  at  its  being  even  dis- 
cussed. It  is  not  so  mucit  a  question 
of  mere  property ^  but  far  more  of  the 
control  of  proceedings,  which  vitally 
affect  the  nation  at  large.  Pecuniary 
rights,  which  really  represent  per- 
sonal rights,  as  money  represents 
labour,  must  in  any  case  be  met 
where  necessary  by  pecuniary  pur- 
chase: it  is  simply  a  question, 
which  the  compulsorv  purchase 
of  land  for  railways  has  already 
settled,  of  how  far  that  mineral 
wealth,  which  is  as  the  very  life 
of  an  industrial  nation,  shall  be 
expended  under  the  contarol  of  that 
nation,  or  according  to  the  mere 
immediate  self-interest  of  a  few 
isolated  individuals. 

If  the  considerations  which  have 
been  thus  briefly  stated  are  just, 
they  may  be  summarised  in  certain 
clearlv  marked  general  principles ; 
and  if  these  accord  with  the  views 
of  neither  extreme  party  to  the  dis- 
cussion, they  may  be  none  the  less 
sound  or  scientifically  correct.  It 
is  generally  found  in  other  matters 
that  the  middle  path  is  the  *  safe  * 
one;  and  although  the  safety  no 
doubt  often  results  from  its  being  in 
the  nature  of  that  '  compromise  * 
from  which  Mr.  Spencer's  scientific 
mind  so  unutterably  revolts,  if  in  the 
present  case  it  can  bo  made  to  appear 
by  any  fair  show  of  reasoning  that 
the  moderate  path  is  really  that 
which  follows  logically  from  the 
most  fundamental  principles — or 
even  from  Mr.  Spencer's  own — ^it 
may  be  none  the  less  acceptable  to 
practical  men.  The  following  truths, 
then,  became  plainly  manifest  in  ihe 
course  of  the  present  inquiry. 
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I.  It  dearly  appeared  to  be  not 
necessarily  either  immoral  or  incon- 
sistent with  the '  common  rights '  of 
all,  that  individuals  should  oecome 
possessed  of  property  in  land,  and 
hand  that  property'  down  to  their 
posterity.  It  even  mrther  appeared, 
that  whereas  these  rights  were  at 
first  necessarily  somewhat  debatable 
in  their  nature,  the  verv  necessities 
of  civilisation  and  the  vital  interests 
of  the  communities  which  became 
civilised  gradually  demanded  the 
most  thorough  recognition  of  those 
rights.  And  it  may  possibly  even 
farther  appear,  that  interwoven  as 
such  rights  have  long  since  become 
with  almost  every  other  kind  of 
right  in  property,  rashly  to  disturb 
or  question  them  now,  except  on  the 
clearest  grounds  of  equity,  mav 
involve  daoigers  to  such  other  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  questions  with 
regard  to  them,  of  which  it  is 
much  easier  to  foresee  the  general 
nature  than  to  calculate  the  final 
results. 

n.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  also  appeared  with  equal  clearness, 
that  property  in  land  not  only  never 
has  acquired,  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  never  could 
acquire,  the  absolute  character  of 
mere  personal  property.  The  two 
fJEicts,  that  the  quantity  of  land  is 
limited,  and  that  some  portion  of  its 
products  are  absolute  necessaries  of 
existence  to  every  human  being, 
were  seen  to  imply  necessarily  cer- 
tain qualifying  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  community ;  and  it  was  also 
seen  that,  in  actual  fact,  in  every 
community,  such  rights  have  been 
recognised.  These  respective  rights 
are  not  necessarily  antagonistic; 
they  simply  co-exist ;  but  it  became 
clearly  apparent  that  whenever  they 
did  come  into  conflict,  the  State 
light  must  of  necessity  overpower 
the  x>ersonal  right,  just  as  the  State 
takes  land  from  an  individual  com- 
pnlsorily  without  hesitation,  for  a 
railv^ay  or  any  other  purpose,  if  only 
such  proceeding  is  deemed  by  the 


majority  to  be  necessary  for  the 
general  good. 

m.  Still  further :  when  the  ori- 
gin  of  the  most  legitimate  titles  to 
land  was  considered,  the  qualifying 
power  of  such  State  rights  over 
personal  rights  was  seen  to  be  emi- 
nently reasonable.  Not  only  was  the 
veiT  origin  of  personal  rights  found 
to  oe  simply  ben^dal  occupation, 
but  savage  mbes  were  dispossessed 
from  lands  to  which  they  had  all 
the  absolute  rights  (if  such  there  be) 
which  could  be  urged  in  any  possible 
case,  because  their  occupation  of  the 
land  was  not  really  so  beneficial  as  it 
was  fiedrly  capable  of,  and  as  the 
growing  wants  of  an  increasing 
world-population  demanded.  The 
rights  of  the  vast  cosmopolitan  com- 
munity overpowered  those  of  the 
smaller  national  community,  just  as 
those  of  a  national  community  over- 
power those  of  a  single  individual. 

General  as  such  conclusions  are, 
they  point  irresistibly  to  a  conclusion 
still  more  general,  but  which  is  at 
the  same  time  both  more  definiteand 
more  practical.  It  is  seen  at  once, 
that  the  question  of  questions  in  this 
matter,  of  how  far  in  the  case  of 
land  private  rights  are  to  be  qualified 
or  superseded  by  the  State  or  com* 
munsd  rights  we  have  had  to  con- 
sider, is  entirely  a  question  of  cir- 
cfitmsta/nces.  It  is,  for  instance, 
obvious,  that  if  every  acre  of  the 
landpossessedbyagiven  community 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  its  sub- 
sistence, and  any  individual  were  to 
claim  his  '  right '  to  preserve  a  large 
portion  of  it  unproductive  for  ms 
own  pleasure,  the  right  of  the  State 
wouldin  this  case  become  imperative, 
and  its  active  exercise  demanded  by 
the  supreme  law  of  self-preservation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  land  be  plenty 
and  no  State  necessity  exist,  any 
interference  T^th  private  riffhts 
would  have  no  justification  iniat- 
ever ;  and  assuming  that  human  life 
has  other  objects  than  mere  animal 
existence,  such  unproductive  occu- 
pation   of   land    for    purposes    of 
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recreation  might  be  fairly  held  to 
farther  snch  other  objects,  and  hence 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  beneficial 
occnpation  which  we  hare  seen 
already  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  Indeed,  the  whole  conrse 
of  any  legislation  in  relation  to  land 
which  is  either  practicable  or  desir- 
able in  any  given  case,  is  seen  to  be 
determined  hj  the  question  of  what 
aspect  the  present  occupation  of  that 
land  bears  towards  the  community. 
If  it  be  beneficial,  or  at  least  not 
detrimental,  and  if  it  do  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  more  beneficial  occu- 
pation which  the  welfare  of  the  State 
really  reqtUres,  no  interference  is 
eiiher  right  or  necessary.  Such  a 
condition  may  be  called  the  normal 
or  healthy  condition,  and  the  aim 
and  nature  of  all  legislation  must  be 
to  produce  that  condition  by  remov- 
ing all  that  interferes  with  it.  That 
is  the  law;  and  how  simply  and 
practically  it  bears  upon  various 
questions  of  detail  is  immediately 
seen  by  a  liti^e  consideration  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  such  a  condi- 
tion is  or  may  be  interfered  with.  A 
few  of  these  may  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  It  is  interfered  with  by  any- 
thing which  actually  hinders  the 
actual  tillers  of  the  soil  producing 
from  the  land  occupied  by  them  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  those 
products  necessary  to  Hfe.  And  as 
m  England  bv  fei*  the  greater  por- 
tion of  land  IS  occupied  by  tenants 
under  landlords  or  owners,  such  an 
equitable Tenant-rightas  shall  secure 
to  them  a  full  return  for  the  utmost 
amount  of  capital  and  labour  which 
can  be  beneficially  applied  to  the 
soil  with  that  end  in  view,  and  shall 
encourage  them  so  to  apply  such 
capitial  and  labour,  is  seen  at  once  to 
be  not  only  due  to  the  tenants  them- 
selves, but  is  the  right  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  at  Ixvrge.  This 
view  is  rarely  urged  by  tenant-right 
advocates;  but  it  follows  of  necessity 
from  the  foregoing  reasoning. 

2.  It  is  interfered  with  by  any- 
thing which  positively  himders  any 


actual  occupation  being  exchanged 
for  another  occupation  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  community.  This  state- 
ment covers  a  very  large  field  of 
legislation  indeed.  To  some  extent 
it  qualifies  in  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  the  statement  preceding; 
as  it  is  evident  tiiat  no  tenant-right 
beneficial  to  the  State  (and  we  are 
precluded  by  all  the  premises  from 
considering  any  other)  can  or  ought 
to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  exchanging 
a  worthless  tenant  for  an  able  one. 
But  it  also  involves  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  and  unnecessary 
expense  connected  with  the  transfer 
of  land  ;  for  since  as  a  rule  it  wiU 
be  those  who  lack  capital  who  will 
desire  to  sell,  and  those  possessing 
it  who  will  desire  to  buy  ;  as  a  rule 
it  must  be  the  direct  interest  of  the 
State  to  facilitate  the  transfer.  It 
further  involves  modification  or 
abolition  of  the  power  to  entail  land ; 
since  without  dwelling — as  foreign 
to  our  argument — ^upon  the  very 
dubious  character  of  any  man*s  right 
to  do  more  than  appoint  his  own 
successor,  it  is  constantly  found  that 
tiie  operation  of  this  power  is  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sudi 
beneficial  change  of  occupancy  as  we 
are  now  considering.  And  it  may 
appear  equally  to  involve  abolition 
of  the  right  or  law  of  primog^iiture; 
since  it  may  fairly  be  maintained 
that  ar^y  thing  which  interferes  in 
any  way  with  the  great  law  of  com- 
petition, is  primd  facie  injurious,  as 
hindering  the  most  beneficial  occn- 
pation. 

3.  It  may  be  held  to  be  interfered 
with  by  the  acknowledgment  of  any 
such  absolute  rights  as  permit  the 
owner  to  abstract  at  his  individual 
pleasure  from  under  the  land 
mineral  wealth  which  he  cannot 
replace,  and  which  is  of  vital  im- 
port to  the  national  welfare.  This 
question,  however,  is  too  large  to 
treat  of  here,  though  it  may  perhaps 
furnish  subject  for  discussion  at 
some  other  opportunity. 
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Here  we  may  for  the  present  con- 
clude. All  possible  problems  in 
land  legislation,  we  have  now  seen, 
omst  be  argued  and  decided-*not 
3nly  from  practical  necessity,  bnt 
Erom  strict  principle — ^apon  consi- 
derations relating  to  the  acinud  ne- 
cessities and  welfare  of  the  State. 
Extreme  yiews  on  either  side  are 
rigoronsly  exclnded  by  reasoning 
founded  upon  the  most  elementary 
truths ;  and  these  tmths  and  their 
consequences  we  have  seen  to  be 
safe,  definite,  and  practical  guides  to 


at  least  the  general  outlines  of  all 
such  legislation  as  can  be  in  any 
given  case  either  expedient  or  right. 
We  have  seen — ^to  put  it  simply — 
that  in  this  case  the  really  Expedient 
18  the  Bight.  That  is,  in  brief^  the 
outcome  of  our  inquiry,  in  whatever 
way  it  was  pursued,  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  property  in  land  ;  and 
to  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion 
may  perchance  be  thought  worth 
the  trouble  of  the  investigation,  and 
will  at  all  events  suffice  for  the 
present  occasion. 
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LOMBARD  STREET.* 


WE  took  up  this  book  witli  a 
stroDg  feeliDg  of  interest. 
The  annoancement  in  its  title-page, 
that  it  was  A  Description  of  the 
Money  Market  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  at 
once  awakened  the  hope  that  a 
subject  generally  proclaimed  to  be 
ftdl  of  obscurity  would  now  be  un- 
rayelled  and  made  clear  by  a  writer 
possessing  exceptional  qualifications 
for  the  ti^k.  He  was  directly  con- 
nected  with  the  Money  MEurket, 
both  as  an  eminent  banker  and  as 
a  still  more  eminent  commentator 
on  its  weekly  occurrences.  His 
writings  penetrated  into  every  great 
establishment  in  the  City,  the  most 
powerful  traders  eagerly  sought  his 
counsels  to  enlighten  liie  situation 
and  to  guide  their  action.  He  enjoyed 
no  small  reputation  for  literary 
ability ;  the  capacity  to  dive  into  the 
inmost  depths  of  an  entangled  en- 
quiry, and  to  lay  bare  its  mysteries 
by  subtle  analysis,  was  the  very 
quality  which  had  conferred  on  him 
intellectual  distinction.  Here,  then, 
was  the  very  man  to  shed  light  on 
A  region  covered  with  deep  dark- 
ness, to  make  plain,  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  science,  matters  in  which  the 
understanding  of  even  those  who 
were  engaged  in  them  found  nothing 
ibut  inexplicable  confusion.  We  re- 
joiced that  a  mental  power  of  ade- 
*quate  force  had  addressed  itself  to 
tne  exploration  of  that  one  subject 
which  knowledge  had  hitherto  fiuled 
to  clear  up,  and  to  wipe  away  the 
one  reproach,  the  one  &ilure,  that  dis- 
credited the  intellect  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  opening  of  the  book,  its  very 
first  pa^,  showed  that  Mr.  Bagehot 
had  Amy  appreciated  the  nature 
and  the  difficulty  of  i^e  problem 
he  had  undertaken  te  solve.  He 
meant '  te  deal  with  concrete  realities. 


A  notion  prevails  that  the  Monej 
Market  is  a  thing  so  impalpable  that 
it  can  only  be  spoken  of  in  very  ab- 
stract words,  and  that  therefore 
books  on  it  must  always  be  exceed* 
ingly  difficult'  We  have  heard  one 
of  our  friends,  a  disting^oiahed 
writer  on  political  economy,  declare 
that  money  was  *  a  subject  too  hard 
for  the  human  understanding.' 
Another,  of  equally  high  repute  as 
a  thinker  and  writer,  told  us  that  he 
had  commenced  the  investigation  of 
this  mysterious  agent  of  commercial 
life^  but  finding  the  reeulte  he  wai 
obtaining  to  be  denounced  by  the 
great  authorities  of  i^e  practical 
banking  world,  he  had  abemdoued 
the  enquiry  in  despair.  Quito  dif- 
ferent is  the  feeliug  of  Mr.  Bagehot 
He  maintains  '  that  the  Money  Mar- 
ket is  as  concrete  and  real  as  any- 
thing else ;  that  it  can  be  described 
in  as  plain  words;  that  it  is  the 
Mrriter's  fault  if  what  he  says  is  not 
dear.'  These  were  words  full  of 
delightful  promise ;  the  obscurity, 
after  all,  was  not  real ;  money  and 
the  Money  Market  might  be  made 
plain  to  the  oommon  intelligenoe  of 
men  ;  henceforth  they  might  think 
of  it  and  speak  about  it  with  clear- 
ness. 

The  Money  Market,  then,  is  the 
avowed  subject  which  Mr.  Bagehot 
undertakes  to  describe.  First  and 
foremost,  and,  for  scientific  explana- 
tion, infinitely  the  most  important, 
arises  the  question,  Ythnk  is 
money?  No  one  can  understand 
anything  about  the  sheep  market 
until  he  first  knows  what  a  sheep  is; 
when  he  has  acquired  this  know- 
ledge, he  is  prepared  to  enquire 
what  are  the  causes  which  make 
sheep  abundant  or  scarce,  cheap  or 
dear.  So  it  is  with  theMoney  Market 
Nothing  can  be  learned  or  enquired 
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into  about  it,  until  the  nature  of  the 
thing  called  money  is  ascertained. 
Now,  it  is  a  most  calamitous  obsta- 
cle against  all  understanding  of  the 
subject  under  examination  that  Mr. 
Bagehot  supplies  us  with  six  differ* 
ent  meanings  of  the  word  money. 
I.  First  of  all,  it  is  coin — ^pieces  of 
gold  and  silver,  stamped  with  a 
mark  to  signify  the  quantity  con- 
tained  in  each,  and  its  purity  or 
fineness.  This  is  the  true,  and, 
we  add,  the  only  scientific  and 
real  definition  of  money.  It  is, 
in  the  language  of  Aristotle,  one 
of  the  commodities  selected  to 
exchange  all  the  others.  2.  We 
next  haye  the  definition  that  money 
is  cash.  Here  mischief  and  confu- 
sion  instantly  creep  in,  but  the  fault 
is  not  Mr.  Bagehot' s,  but  of  the  in- 
Yeterate  practice  of  mankind  ;  only 
it  seems  to  us  that,  in  an  avowed- 
ly scientific  investigation,  he  was 
bound  to  point  out  the  distinction 
between  the  two  elements  of  cash — 
coin  and  banknotes.  A  banknote 
is  a  covenant  or  legal  obligation  to 
deliver  money  or  coin,  but  it  is  no 
more  money  than  a  broker's  slip  is 
com  or  sugar.  A  pledge  to  give  a 
thing  cannot  be  the  thing  itself. 
The  confounding  of  these  two  ideas 
together  has  infested,  and  probably 
w£U  infest  for  all  time,  the  under- 
standing of  currency.  All  forms  of 
paper  instruments  of  exchange — 
banknotes,  bills,  cheques,  and  the  rest 
— are solelyandsimply  legal  evidence 
of  a  contract  to  produce  a  definite 
quantity  of  a  particular  metal,  good 
to  bring  before  a  jury  and  to  obtain 
a  verdict  of  compxdsory  delivery 
through  the  sheriff;  they  are  abgo- 
lutely  nothing  more.  Gash,  then,  is 
a  bad  definition  of  money,  but  it  is 
inevitable.  The  use  of  the  term,  as 
synonymous  with  money,  is  too 
universal  for  any  scientific  protest 
to  be  of  the  smiJlest  avail  against 
it.  3.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Bagehot,  all 
through  the  book,  calls'the  things  in 
which  bankers  deal— Vhat  they  re- 
ceive and  what  they  lend — ^money. 

VOL.    Till. — NO.    XLVI.   NEW    SERIES. 


With  him  bankinff  deposits  and 
banking  loans  and  advances  tre 
money.  Now,  for  this  false  appli- 
cation  of  the  expression  money  he 
must  be  held  in  this  place  personally 
responsible.  He  may  urge  with 
entire  truth  that  sudi  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  City,  that  everyone 
speaks  of  bankers  as  dealers  in 
money,  as  receiving  and  lending 
money;  but  then  ms  book  opens 
with  the  avowal  that  the  Money 
Market  is  believed  to  be  something 
so  impalpable  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  spoken  of  except  in  very  ab- 
stract words,  and  that  books  which 
treat  of  it  are  exceedingly  difficult ; 
and  it  professes  to  be  written  to  ex- 
plain  the  matter  in  real  and  concrete 
terms.  He  very  ingenuously  lays 
down  that  if  what  he  says  is  not 
clear,  it  is  his  own  fault.  Now,  if 
there  is  anythine  in  the  world  which 
is  impalpable,  which  is  certainly  not 
clear,  which  has  created  all  the  puzzle 
in  which  the  Money  Market  is  in- 
volved, it  is  bankers'  deposits  and 
loans  described  as  money.  If  they 
are  money,  then  every  debt  in  every 
shopkeeper's  and  manufacturer's 
books  is  money ;  and  what  sense  is 
then  to  be  given  to  money,  Mr. 
Bagehot  must  tell  us.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  coin  or  cash, 
but  some  third  sense  which  he  is 
bound  to  bring  forth.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  these  deposits  and 
loans  represent  money,  for  of  all 
difficult  words  used  in  the  City, 
*  represent'  is  incomparably  the 
iiardest,  or,  rather,  the  most  sense- 
less ;  and  if  they  are  money  because 
they  represent  money,  thenWery 
piece  of  property  on  sale,  every 
saleable  article,  every  value  set  upon 
anything,  \s  money.  We  do  not  in 
the  least  believe  that  Mr.  Bagehot 
will  condescend  to  try  to  escape  by 
the  outlet  of  the  word  *  represent ;' 
but  we  must  tell  him  that  he  has 
given  a  third  meaning  to  money, 
which  for  us  is  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible. Deposits  are  debts  due 
by  bankers,  loans  are  debts  due  to 
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them;  thej  involve  rights  to  be 
settled,  if  demanded,  in  cash ;  but  till 
the  hour  of  settlement  comes  they  are 
records  of  debts,  lines  in  ledgers,  and 
nothing  more.  4.  But  Mr.^agehot 
presents  us  with  a  fourth  meaning 
of  the  word  money.  *  The  value  of 
money,'  he  tells  us,  *is  settled  in 
Lombard  Street.'  He  constantly 
speaks  of  dear  money  and  cheap 
money.  In  a  book  professing  to 
clear  up  intelligibly  the  obscurities 
of  the  Money  Market,  the  adoption 
of  the  slang  expressions  circulating 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  very 
unworthy  of  a  scientific  political 
economist.  There  is  one  sense  in 
which,  in  political  economy,  money 
is  cheap  or  dear,  namely,  when  it 
will  exchange  for  little  or  for  much 
of  other  goods ;  and  that,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  depends  on  the  cheap- 
ness or  deamess  of  the  metal  of 
which  it  is  composed.  When  gold 
can  be  purchased  cheaply  from  the 
miners,  it  will  purchase  little  in  the 
shops  and  warehouses;  when,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  scarce  and  found 
in  smaller  quantities  for  the  labour 
expended  on  the  mines,  it  will  pur- 
chase much.  What  Mr.  Bagehot 
means  by  his  oft-repeated  phrases 
is  the  borrowing  of  money,  not 
money  itself.  A  high  bank-rate  is 
simply  a  high  charge  for  lending. 
We  fear  that  our  search  after  light 
is  in  a  bad  way  with  this  bewildering 
word  of  many  senses,  but  there  are 
more  to  come.  5.  A  fifth  meaning 
given  to  money  in  this  book  is  the 
purchasing  power  given  by  banks 
to  their  borrowers.  That  they 
bestow  such  a  faculty  is  certain; 
but  what  that  power  of  buying  is 
Mr.  Bagehot  nowhere  accurately 
explains.  We  shall  not  give  the 
explanation  here,  as  we  shall  have 
to  show  presently  what  a  bank  is 
and  does,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
supply  Mr.  Bagehot's  omission  to  ex- 
plain a  thing  which  is  undoubtedly 
•  concrete  and  real,'  but  about  whose 
nature  and  mode  of  action  he  leaves 
us  entirely  in  the  dark.     6.  Lastly, 


we  are  told  again  and  again  that 
money,  that  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  City,  the  money  lent  by  bankers, 
is  capital.  Nothing  is  more  common  j 
than  this  definition  of  the  term 
amongst  speakers  and  writers  about 
money ;  but  to  find  it  coming  from 
the  pen  of  a  political  economist 
of  repute  is  truly  astonishing.  That 
definition  holds  good  of  the  first  sense 
assigned  to  money,  coin,  and  of  that 
alone;  coin  is  capital — a  substance, 
a  costly  tool  at  work  in  creating 
those  products  which  are  neces^rj 
for  human  existence.  But  not  one  of 
the  five  other  things  which,  money 
is  said  to  be  is  capital,  except  the 
paper,  as  paper,  of  which  banknotes 
are  made.  Capital  is  always  a 
Qoncrete  thing,  a  maj^rial  substance; 
for  even  the  highest  qualities  ex- 
hibited by  capital,  its  most  efifective 
powers  in  the  creation  of  TvealtK 
skill,  and  intelligence,  are  conceived 
in  political  economy,  as  embodied 
in  men,  precisely  as  the  faculties 
which  make  a  horse  so  valuable  as 
capital  form  parts  of  the  collectiTe 
animal.  What  the  bankers  lend 
.  can  boy  capital,  but  assuredly  it  is 
*^not  itself  cental.  Bankers  never 
touch  capital  beyond  the  coin  which 
passes  through  their  hands,  and  it 
is  very  mischievous  phraseology 
which  speaks  of  bankers  possessing 
inside  of  the  walls  of  their  ban^ 
any  capital  except  coin  and  their 
buildings. 

*  It  is  the  essence  of  money,'  said 
Mr.  Huskisson,  *  to  possess  intrinsic 
value.  The  money  or  coin  of  a 
country  is  so  much  of  ite  capital. 
Paper  currency  is  no  part  of  Uie 
capital  of  a  country — it  is  so  much 
circulating  credit. '  What  a  contrast 
does  this  highly  precise  and  scientific 
language  present  to  tke  loose  talk 
of  our  day.  How  thoroughly  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  money  appre- 
hended; how  accurately  is  it  dis- 
tinguished &om  the  banknote ;  and 
what  a  rebuke  to  City  writers  of  our 
time,  when  they  render  the  under- 
standing of  the  Money  Market  im- 
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possible  by  calling  the  thing  whioh 
that  market  deals  in  capital. 

With  snch  a  jumble  of  definitions 
before  ns  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  declare,  with  mnch  regret  and 
surprise,  that  this  book  Lombard 
Street  has  no  claims  to  be  called 
scientific.  We  took  it  up  with  very 
grea^terest,in  the  full  expectation 
of  seeing  a  much  misunderstood 
department  of  commercial  life 
subjected  to  scientific  treatment  by 
a  vmter  of  genuine  acuteness  and 
experience ;  our  disappointment 
after  perusing  it  was  proportionately 
severe.  Six  meanings  assigned  to 
the  subject-matter  were  fittal;  it 
was  obvious  that  the  method  adopted 
in  this  work  had  no  connection  with 
science.  We  lay  aside,  iiierefore, 
all  association  of  science  with  its 
utterances ;  and  we  pass  on  to  the 
ground  on  which  it  places  us — the 
remarks  of  a  practicid  banker,  ao« 
customed  to  watch  and  criticise  the 
actual  movements  of  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  object 
for  which  this  book  wa6  written — 
the  practical  end  which  it  was 
designed  to  accomplish.  That  object 
Twas  to  bring  a  heavy  accusation 
'  against  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  charges  them  with 
ignorance  of  a  great  principle 
involved  in  the  administration  of 
that  institution,  with  unconscious- 
ness of  a  great  public  duty  unposed 
upon  them ;  and  their  incompetency 
to  discharge  the  great  function  which 
their  office  summons  them  to  perform 
for  their  proprietors,  and  still  more 
.for  the  whole  country,  being  thus 
manifest,  it  proposes  as  the  remedy 
demanded  by  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion— a  revolution.  The  praise  of 
courage,  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
must  be  freely  accorded  to  its  author. 
That  the  government  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  so  bad  as  to  require  a 
radical  reconstruction  in  its  spirit 
and  in  its  form  will  be,  we  venture 
to  say,  a  surprise  not  for  the  general 
public  only,  but  also  for  the  City. 


It  may  be  quite  true  that  criticism  at 
times,  especially  the  criticism  of  men 
smartingundersuffering,  may  attack; 
with  more  or  less  success,  particular 
acts  of  the  Bank's  administration ) 
but  what  government  on  earth  was 
ever  perfect,  or  all  whose  acts  were 
absolutely  unassailable  ?  It  savours 
much  of  the  temper  of  our  day  to 
find  some  fault,  and  then  to  clamour 
for  a  totally  new  system,  as  if  it 
necessarily  contained  every  virtue. 
Not  that  we  admit  in  this  place 
that  any  fault,  especially  of  prin- 
ciple and  management,  has  been 
established— that  we  shall  con- 
sider presently.  What  we  remark 
here  is  that  a  method  of  conducting 
the  banking  business  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Bagehot  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  so  profoundly 
yicious  as  to  require  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  financial  despot  for  the 
present  Board  of  Directors.  That 
is  an  allegation  which  utterly 
astonishes  us,  and  we  believe  will 
astonish  almost  every  one  else ; 
indeed,  for  many  persons,  that  might 
be  reason  enough  not  to  trouble 
themselves  more  with  the  book. 
But  this  would  be  a  mistake.  It 
contains  many  acute  and  some 
important  observations,  and  Mr. 
Bi^hot  is  a  man  who  is  fully 
entitled  to  have  his  opinions  ex- 
amined. Let  us  consider,  then,  how 
he  conducts  the  prosecution. 

The  principle  for  which  Mr. 
Bagehot  strenuously  contends  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  huge  reserve  of 
gold,  not  so  much  for  securing  the 
convertibility  of  the  banknote,  but 
for  the  general  purposes  of  bank- 
ing, and  for  providing  safety  for  all 
the  members  of  the  Mon^  Market. 
In  this  book,  Lombard  Street^  the 
Money  Market  plainly  means  the 
banking  community,  and  comprises 
banks,  their  depositors  and  their 
borrowers.  The  duty  which  he  ac- 
cuses the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
neglecting  is  the  maintenance  by 
them  of  such  a  reserve  in  behalf  of 
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all  England  ;  and  the  reason  which 
be  assigns  for  this  neglect  is  ibeir 

4^  ignorance  that  all  reserves  of  gold 
incessantly  fl^wYnto  the  Bank,  so 
that  it  becomes  at  last  the  sole 
magazine  of  gold  in  this  nation. 
This  ignorance  renders  them  un- 
conscious of  the  heavy  obligation 
lying  upon  them.  The  Ba^  of 
England  alone,  he  conceives,  is  in- 
terposed between  the  solvency  of 
all  the  banks  and  universal  stop^ 
page  and  ruin;  and  the  Direc- 
tors, not  being  in  the  least  aware 
of  this  fact,  pursue  habitually  a 
line  of  action  beset  with  extreme 
peril  Hence  he  infers  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
are  men  not  up  to  the  exigencies 
of  their  position ;  they  are  deficient 
at  once  in  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  banking — at  least,  of 
the  banking  required  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  They  are  men  en- 
gaged in  private  concerns  of  their 
own.  They  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  analyse  the  occur- 
rences of  the  banking  world,  to 
gather  scientific  principles  and  to 
apply  them.  The  remedy,  there- 
fore, is  plainly  to  seek  out  a  man 
who  shall  be  the  perfection  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  ;  who  shall  have 
learnt  all  the  truth  there  is  in  cur- 
rency with  unerring  eye,  and  shall 
apply  it  with  unflinching  determi- 
nation  and  impartiality ;  who  shall 
take  his  post  on  tlie  top  of  a  watch, 
tower,  to  catch  the  first  glitter  of 
the  shining  metal  as  it  commences 
to  move  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
And  shall  fix  the  rates  of  discount 
ibr  the  whole  world  of  traders  in 
conformity  with  laws  which  have 

0  revealed  themselves  to  his  supreme 
intelligence.  Verily,  this  is  a  won- 
derful vision  to  have  beamed  on  the 
•eyes  of  an  actual  banker ;  amarvellous 
readiness  to  believe  in  the  infallible 
knowledge  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, absolute  purity  of  a  single 
ruler ;  a  most  devout  willingness  to 
place  his  business  and  his  obedi- 
ence at  the  feet  of  the  one  master. 


It  is  true  that  this  all-accomplished 
mortal  Ib  proposed  only  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  the  present  Directors ;  but 
be  is  not  to  be  a  manager,  but  a 
co-equal,  he  is  to  be  irremovable 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  to 
enjoy  a  gigantic  salary.  If  he  is 
to  be  different  from  the  actual  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England,  it 
can  only  be  as  absolute  king  of  the 
Money  Market.  The  talent  of  Abbe 
Si^yes  in  framing  constitutions 
hardly  reached  so  far. 

To  judge  accurately  the  reason- 
ings   on    which   these    views   are 
founded,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  banking,  what 
a  bank   is,  and  does.     Unhappily, 
this  a  question  which  few  thiiDc  it 
worth  while  to  put  to  themselves 
or  others.     Banks  are  spread  over 
the  whole  country:  all  the  world 
deals  with  banks.     Banks  are  writ- 
ten about  every  day :  they  are  sup- 
posed to  enrich  or  ruin  a  nation; 
nevertheless,  where  can  a  distinct 
statement  be  found  which  gives  a 
clear  conception  of  what  a  bank 
really  is  ?    A  bank  deals  in  money, 
everybody  cries;  a  bank  receives 
and  lends  money ;  and  what  more 
is  wanted  for  understanding  a  bank? 
But,  unluckily,  money — true  money, 
coin — forms  only  one-half  per  cent.  ' 
of  what   a  bank  touches.      Cash 
can  claim  only  three  per  cent,  of 
what  a  bank  handles  ;  the  remain* 
ing  ninety-seven  parts  of  the  things 
that  a  bank  deals  in  have  still  to  be 
explained.      They  are   not  money, 
in   any   real   sense   of  the   word,  • 
that  is  certain ;  and  to   call   them  ' 
money  is  to  perpetuate  that  confu- 
sion which  prevails  about  the  action 
of  banks,  not  least  amongst  bankers 
themselves,   and   which  this    book 
was    purposely    written    to    clear 
up.      It  is   very  unfortunate  that 
Lombard   Street  does   not    supply 
as  with  this  sorely  needed  expla- 
nation. The  Money  Market  of  which 
the   book   treats    means    banking  i 
throughout  its  pages.    Its  writer  is 
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a  banker ;  jet  that  commercial  in- 
stitutioD,  whicli  is  the  basis  of  all 
its  arguments,  is  neither  analysed 
nor  explained.  Banking  is  painted 
as  at  one  time  lifting  np  the  Citj 
to  the  sky,  at  another  as  over- 
whelming it  in  the  waves  of  nni- 
versal  disaster ;  but  the  force  which 
acts  in  banking  is  left  uiElerly  in 
the  dark.  We  are  not  made  to 
understand  why  it  is  that  banks  at 
one  time  abound  in  resources,  at 
another  are  smitten  with  poverty. 
We  see  the  splendid  power  which 
vivifies  trade  throughout  the  world, 
and  we  hear  the  crash  of  falling 
firms,  and  are  made  spectators  of 
the  terrors  of  merchants  and  the 
agonies  of  a  crisis;  but  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  a  bank  can  do 
all  these  thiugs,  bankers  are  the 
last  persoDs  who  can  inform  us. 
Money  does  it  all ;  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  that.  But,  alas !  as  money 
has  six  mutually  irreconcileable 
meanings,  we  must  believe  that  to 
fathom  such  a  mystery  passes  the 
human  understanding.  We  know 
now  that  the  Money  Market  is  by 
divine  decree  the  most  *  impalpable  ' 
of  ideas  which  cross  the  human 
brain.  Nevertheless,  riches  and 
poverty  are  very  concrete  and 
material  things,  and  to  believe  that 
they  are  brought  about  by  some 
impalpable  agency  is  not  a  situation 
in  which  intelligent  men  can  rest 
and  be  thankful. 

A  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  a  bank 
fiashed  across  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  this  book.  He  spoke  of  a 
bank,  in  a  passing  allusion,  as  a 
broker;  had  he  followed  on  upon 
this  scent,  the  whole  truth  would 
have  revealed  itself  to  him.  A 
banker  is  a  broker ;  that  is  precisely 
his  character.  He  is  an  interme- 
diate agent — a  man  who  stands  be- 
tween two  principals ;  who  assists 
in  transferring  something  from  one 
of  these  principals  to  the  other. 
If  this  is  BO — and  analysis  esta- 
blishes the  fact — then  a  vast  amount 
of    instruction    is    instantaneously 


gained.  A  hght  is  at  once  shed  on 
these  manifold  and  compUcated 
operations,  on  that  tangled  web  of 
borrowing  aud  lending,  of  larffe 
means  and  reduced  mews  for  dis-  /  / 
count,  which  are  summed  up  in 
the  word  Money  Market.  The  re- 
sources of  bankers,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  not  their  own ;  and  he 
that  would  desire  to  know  when 
banks  are  likely  to  be  strong  and 
have  much  to  lend,  or  to  be  weak, 
with  small  capacity  to  grant  loans,  '  ^ 
or  even  to  be  under  compulsion  to 
recall  old  ones,  must  study  the 
varying  fortunes  of  those  who  sup- 
ply them  with  means  to  transfer 
to  others.  Here  is  the  true  field 
of  enquiry  for  those  who  seek  to 
learn  the  real  state  of  the  Money 
Market;  but  how  small  is  the  re- 
ference to  it,  how  often  is  there  no 
allusion  to  it  at  all  in  discussions 
about  the  rate  of  discount,  and 
panics,  and  the  other  occurrences 
ofiBe  banking  world ! 

And  now  let  us  consider  the 
nature  of  this  brokerage,  this 
agency.  The  originator  of  all  ac- 
tion is  the  principal  who  makes 
a  deposit  at  the  bank.  But  what 
is  a  deposit?  Cash  brought  to  the 
bank's  counter?  Certainly  not — only 
to  the  extent  of  3  parts  in  loo. 
What  is  it,  then  ?  A  debt  to  re-  / : 
ceive — a  piece  of  paper,  sumtnoning 
some  one  to  pay  money,  and  capable 
of  being  used  as  evidence  against 
him  in  a  court  of  law,  if  he  neglects 
to  do  so.  The  next  question,  and  it 
is  amost  critical  one,  is,  how  came  the 
depositor  to  have  a  debt  to  give  to 
the  banker  to  collect  ?  In  answer- 
ing this  question,  it  must  be  care- 
fuUy  observed  that  we  are  speaking 
of  the  first  appearance  of  this  deposit 
in  the  banking  community ;  we  must 
not  introduce  here  mere  movements 
between  banker  and  banker,  shift- 
ings  of  deposits  from  one  portion 
of  the  Money  Market  to  another. 
The  deposit,  then,  at  its  origin,  arises 
from  the  jale  of  property,  from  no-  ^ 
thing  else.  A  brewer^ha^s^^^f^ 
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barrels  of  beer,  and  has  been  paid 
with  a  cheque,  which  he  piaoes  in 
his  banker's  hands  to  collect  for 
him  and  place  it  to  his  credit.  Now, 
•  V  i  if  the  brewer  draws  out- the  s^xss^  due 
on  this  debt  as  soon  as  paid,  the 
banker  becomes  a  mere  collecting 
clerk,  and  true  banking,  as  it 
actually  exists,  would  not  come 
into  b^g.  But  another  fact  makes 
its  appearance..  The  brewer  will 
not  want  for  three  months,  say, 
-  the  proceeds  of  600  of  the  barrels  of 
beer  he  has  sold  ;  he  will  draw  for 
the  present  one  cheque  only  on  the 
bank  for  the  purchase  of  malt 
up  to  the  value  of  400  barrels, 
and  this  the  banker  knows.  Now 
commences  the  specific  action  of 
the  banker.  He  knows  that  he 
has  at  his  disposal  the  proceeds  of 
600  barrels  of  beer  sold ;  he  resolves 
to  lend  them  for  three  months  to  a 
timber  merchant,  who  had  brought 
him  a  bill  for  discount,  and  seeks  to 
obtain  means  of  buying.  Give  me 
your  bill,  says  the  backer,  and  draw 
on  me  for  the  amount.  This  is  done, 
and  the  result  is  a  purchase  of 
timber.  This  simple  statement  is 
full  of  instruction,  if  people  will 
only  consent  to  gather  it.  The 
banker  appears  here  as  an  agent, 
^7ho  undertakes  to  find  for  his 
principal,  the  brewer,  another  prin- 
cipal who  will  employ  hisjinean^in 
buying  timber.  Not  a  shilling  of 
cash  or  money  passes  in  the  trans- 
action. The  sale  of  the  beer  and 
the  purchases  of  malt  and  timber 
create  three  cheques,  which  meet 
at  the  clearing-house  and  settle  each 
other  there.  The  beer  is  paid  for 
in  malt  and  timber :  in  economical 
language,  beer  is  exchanged  for 
timber  and  malt.  The  brewer  ob- 
tains payment  for  his  beer  partly 
by  buying  malt  which  he  carries 
7  away,  partly  by  lending  ^imber,  to 
a  timber  merchant  through  the 
agency  of  a  banker.  The  banker  is 
a  mere  go-between — a  broker  :  it  is 
the  brewer  who  really  lends  timber 
to  the  merchant.  Thus  weleam  what 


the  banker,  as  broker,  transfers, 
what  it  is  that  he  lends  and  others 
borrow.  He  lendsfcurchasing'powd 
thefability  to  obmin  goods  in  i£e 
various  marketd;  and  this  powe 
consists  in[the  met  that  a  man  wb) 
has  sold  property,  by  the  veiy  na- 
ture of  a  sale,  can  acquire,  directlj 
or  indirectly,  other  property  in  ex- 
change This  power  of  banking  the :, 
banker  procures  from  the  brewer- 
that  is,  it  isfhe  possession  and  sale^ 
of  goods]  to  his  depositors  which  en- 
ables him  to  carry  on  any  banking. 
Banking  is  an  aiffair  of  ^od«l  S- 
^oods  transferred  and  not  of  coin  or 
cash,  or  bills,  except  as  naachinerr.  - 
Further,  we  see  what  deposits  reauy 
are-fdebt^due  for  borrowed  moqey 
by  a  nbanlfer,  which  exist  for  mm, 
which  he  possesses  in  the  form  of 
debts  due  to  him  by  timber  mer- 
chants and  others,  to  whom  he  has 
granted  loans.  iBeer,  malt,  and 
timber,  as  debt§  are  the  whole 
of  the  banking  in  this  transac- 
tion ;  and  they  are  the  whole  of  the 
Money  Market  also,  for  this  trans- 
action is  the  exact  type  of  all  the 
others,  saving  always  the  shuffling 
about  of  these  debts  amongst 
bankers.  If  there  were  no  banks, 
the  banking  might  and  would  stiH 
be  done  by  the  brewer  himself;  he 
would  find  some  borrower  who 
would  reward  him  for  lending  tiie 
g)roceeds]  of  600  barrels  for  three 
months;  but  the  employment  of 
an  intermediate  agent  or  broker,  to 
act  for  many  sellers  of  goods  to- 
gether, vastly  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  process  of  lending,  as  the 
banker /wields  large  sumaand  pos- 
sesses great  facilities  in  cGscovenng 
borrowers. 

One  conclusion  is  strikingly  esta- 
blished by  this  analysis,  that  monej 
is  not  in  itself  a  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable condition  of  banking. 
The  banker  did  not  receive  money 
from  the  brewer,  nor  gi^e  mwaey  to 
the  maltster  and  the  timber  mer- 
chant, and  when  the  debts  in  time 
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but  very  Kttle  money  certak^  will 
paes.  If  the  gelling  and  bttying  of 
^oods  exactly  corresponded,  and  the 
aebts  were  punctually  paid  by  fi^sh 
purchases,  the  ttte  of  money  for  all 
the  great  business  of  the  oountnr 
might  become  entirely  unneeded. 
Even  now,  6,000  millions  worth  of 
sales  '  and  purchases  are  annually 
settled  at  the  clearing-house ;  goods 
worth  6,000  millions  are  exchanged 
without  the  intervention  of  a  single 
penny,  and  it  is  perfectly  conceiv- 
able in  idea  and  essence,  that  almost 
all  the  trade  of  the  nation  should  be 
carried  on  by  slips  of  paper,  without 
any  cash  whatever.  Such  a  method 
of  cotnmerce  has  been  verynearlyes- 
tablished  in  international  trade ;  for 
it  is  astonishing  how  small  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  balances  the  enormous 
sales  and  purchases  of  nations  with 
each  other.  But  the  inevitable 
fluctuations  in  the  course  of  human 
-affidrs  prevent  the  entire  adoption 
jA  a  moneyless  system  of  banking. 
JPirst  of  all,  on  one  side,  the  brewer 
refuses  to  bind  himself  absolutely  to 
lend  the[.wortWof  his  600  barrels  of 
beer  for  three  months  certain;  he 
retains  his  power  of  reclaiming  his 
debt  at  pleasure,  and  thus  theTfunds 
commanded  by  banks  are  shbject 
to  all  the  mcidents,  sudden  as  well 
as  permanent,  of  the  brewer^s 
fortunes.  On  the  other  side,  mani- 
fold are  the  influences  which  may 
prevent  a  banker's  debtor  from 
fulfilling  his  engagements  when 
due.  His  own  debtors  may  have 
failed  to  perform  their  parts,  or  his 
merchandise  may  have  fallen  in  price 
in  the  market,  or  a  wet  summer 
may  have  swept  away  his  crops,  or 
bis  American  customer  may  have 
taken  to  civil  war  instead  of  growing 
cotton,  and  ma^  have  no  demand 
for  his  goods.  These  and  a  hundred 
similar  causes  may  have  stopped  the 
payment  of  the  bill  or  bond  at  matu- 
rit^r.  We  thus  encounter  the  most 
embarrassing  feature  of  banking.  A 
banker's  depositors  may  withdraw 
their  deposits  whenever  they  choose 


the  debtors  to  whom  idle  bank^  has. 
transferred  them  may  not  be  able  to 
repay  him  at  the  time  stipulated.1^0 
guard  against  the  danger  of  sudden 
stopple  which  such  a  position  in- 
volves,  the  institution  of  a  reserve 
has  been  devised,  to  provide  safety 
against  unforeseen  demands  for 
payment  It  is  formed  by  the 
banker  not  lending  out  all  the^^  pro- 
ceed^ of  the  debts  which  his  deposi- 
tors gave  him  to  collect.  He  lends 
only  a  portion;  the  difference  will: 
necessarily  consist  of  cash,  for  he  will 
have  fewer  debts  to  pay,  to  be  set  o£^ 
at  the  deariag-house,  against  what 
he  has  to  receive  in  the  brewer's  be- 
half ;  the  balance  he  will  obtain  in 
cash,  which,  according  to  modem 
practice,  wiU  be  lodged  at  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  amounts  of  the  reserve  which 
the  Bank  of  England  should  main- 
tain is  the  battle-field  of  Mr.  Bage* 
hot's  book**-the  region  on  which  he 
seeks  to  establish  a  body  of  doctrine^ 
the  subject  on  which  he  aims  to  in- 
struct and  guide  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  and,  further,  the 
reserve  has  become  the  pivot  round 
which  most  of  the  theories  of  the  City 
on  the  rate  of  discount  are  now  made 
to  revolve.  It  is  very  important, 
therefore,  to  have  very  clear  ideas  on 
this  central  matter.     We  reiAark : 

I.  That  the  object,  in  our  opinion 
the  sole  object,  of  a  reserve  is  to  pro- 
vide safety  for  the  Bank,  to  guard 
against^  the  possibility  of  its  deposi- 
tors deman^g  payment  of  all  their 
debts,  and  the  Bank  being  thus  left 
without  the  means  of  meeting  its  en- 
gagements. If  the  times  when  the 
creditors  of  the  Bank  will  demand 
payment  conld  be  previously  laid 
down,  and  the  repayment  of  ad- 
vances by  those  who  borrowed  from 
the  Bank  could  be  equally  well  de- 
fined, and  could  be  reckoned  on  with 
certainty,  the  Bank  would  not  re- 
quire any  reserve.  The  banking 
would  be  complete.  By  this  princi- 
ple alone,  the  necessity  for  insuring 
safety,  we  contend  that  the  reserve 
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Bhoold  be  regulated.  Mr.  Bagebot 
Bnperadds  a  second  purpose  wbiob 
tbe  Directors  of  the  Bank  are  bound 
to  take  into  serious  account  in  fixing 
the  amount  of  their  reser^e^the 
keeping  up  of  a  stock  of  gold  for 
tbe  whole  country.  We  diall  ex- 
amine this  theory  presently. 

2.  The  reserve  is  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  production  of  bfuiking — a 
cbarge  on  the  procuring  of  the 
beneficial  efiects  that  it  yields.  It 
resembles  the  spare  stock  of  goods 
which  a  shopkeeper  is  obliged  to 
keep,  in  order  not  to  send  away 
customers  to  other  shops,  or,  still 
more,  the  watchers  which  have  to 
be  engaged  to  guard  mercantile 
establishments  by  m'ght.  It  en- 
tails, so  far,  a  diminution  of  the 
benefits  of  banking.  It  is  a  costly 
metal,  which  was  purchased  at  a 
high  price ;  it  brings  loss — in  the 
sense  of  diminished  profit— ^to  the 
banker,  and  also  to  the  nation  ;  for 
if  the  gold  of  the  reserve  were  sold 
abroad  for  food  and  materials  for 
industry,  the  capital  and  wealth  of 
the  country  would  be  largely  in- 

,  creased. 

3.  Hence,  thirdly,  it  is  the  natural 
and  le^timate  duty  and  interest  of 
every  bank  to  maintain  its  reserve 
at  the  limit  of  safety.  If  safety  is 
all  i^at  the  reserve  does  for  a  biuik, 
then  all  excess  above  the  safety 
point  is  waste  and  foolish  loss. 
What  the  point  of  safety  is,  may  be 
— indeed,  is — hard  to  determine 
accurately ;  nor  will  it  be  the  same 
for  all  banks.  Some  banks  have 
so  regular  a  business,  are  so  little 
affected  by  the  commotions  of  the 
Money  Market,  as  to  require  a 
comparatively  small  reserve ;  other 
banks,  dealing  with  trades  subject 
to  great  vicissitudes,  and  having  for 
customers  speculative  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  will  need  a 
much  stronger  amount  of  precau- 
tion against  unforeseen  demands. 
Each  bank  must  determine  the 
limit  of  safety  for  itself;  all  that 
science  can  do  is  to  furnish  the 


principle,  and  to  leave  the  conditions 
of  ite  application  to  each  individual 
banker:  only  let  the  principle  be 
clearly  recognised.  If  safety  is  the- 
sole  motive  for  a  reserve,  then  let 
safety  be  ite  only  regulator. 

Here  is  a  multitude  of  words,  we 
shall  be  told,  to  explain  things 
known  to  everyone — the  alphabet  of 
every  banker,  mere  rudimente  for 
the  Ignorant.  It  is  so,  we  readily 
grant.  These  are  the  first  elemento 
of  banking ;  but  in  first  elemente 
lie  the  accuracy  and  the  worth  of 
every  science.  And  no  class  of  men 
need  so  sorely  to  have  the  rudimente 
of  their  business  steted  in  a  con- 
nected and  logical  manner  as 
bankers.  As  Mr.  Bagehot  remarks, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  men 
absorbed  with  the  practice  of  their 
trade,  so  as  to  be  singularly  averse  to 
all  mentel  analysis  of  ite  nature,  and 
the  few  who  think  run  off  straight 
into  the  wildest  extravagances  of  a 
full-blown  theory.  There  is  no 
theorist  comparable  to  a  doctrinaire 
banker,  none  who  is  so  unconscions 
of  the  obligation  to  deduce  his  doc- 
trine from  a  careful  examination  of 
first  principles  and  a  thorough  ana- 
lysis of  the  simplest  facte.  There  is 
nothing  so  important  in  dealing 
with  bankers  who  express  views  as 
to  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the 
most  obvious,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  essential  phenomena  of 
banking. 

These  thoughte  forced  themselves 
upon  us  as  we  read  the  introductory 
chapter  of  Lombard  Street  There 
England  is  described  as  Hhe  greatest 
moneyed  country  in  the  world,  as 
having  much  more  immediately  dia- 
posable  and  ready  cash  than  any 
other  country.*  Is  that  so;  is  it 
certein  that  England  has  more  gold 
and  banknotes  than  any  other 
country  ?  The  Bank  of  !rrance — 
not  the  peasant  hoarders— had  filly 
millions  of  English  pounds  in  gold 
before  the  war;  at  that  time  we 
would  rather  have  backed  France 
than  England  for  cash.    Bat  then 
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it  is  plain  that  by  moneY  and  cash 
is  meant  the^*  loan-fund  Mof  banks, 
which  is  further  illnstrated  by 
reckoning  np  deposits,  '  money  de- 
posited in  banks.'  Is  there  no  need 
here  for  pointing  oat  that  deposits 
are  merely  debts,  and  the  money  in 
^he  bank  only  a  register  of  names 
and  figores  P  '  If  a  nation  wants 
even  to  make  a  railway,  it  is  sure 
to  come  to  the  conntiy  of  banks 
for  the  money,  and  English  bankers 
are  great  lenders  to  those  who  lend 
to  foreign  states.'  But  what  do 
they  lend?  Cash — a  loan  of  fifty 
or  one  hundred  millions  of  cash? 
The  Tery  mention  of  such  an  idea 
excites  a  smile.  There  is  no  con- 
sciousness awake  to  the  fact  that 
loans  to  foreign  railways  are  taken 
out  in  locomotives  and  rails — and 
loans  to  foreign  states  leave  Eng- 
land in  some  form  of  English  goods. 
The  province  of  Canterbury,  in  New 
Zealand,  is  making  new  railways 
vnth  astonishing  rapidity  ;  yet  it  is 
'  a  poor  state  ;  deficient  in  accumu- 
lated riches.'  How,  then,  does  it 
acquire  the  means  of  constructing 
the  railways?  by  sending  money, 
cash,  to  England  ?  It  has  none  to 
send ;  but  it  has  wool,  and  the 
-wool  crosses  the  water,  and  a  bill  is 
drawn,  and  iron  is  bought  in  Eng- 
land, and  another  bill  is  drawn,  and 
they  cancel  each  other,  and  the  rail- 
way is  made.  Banking  has  been 
employed,  but  no  money  or  cash. 
Even  if  moro  iron  is  bought  than 
the  wool  can  pay  for,  the  agency  of 
banks  merely  finds  some  one  who 
vnll  lend  iron  to  the  colony.  Then 
we  have  in  this  book  strange  talk 
about  savings.  The  savings  of  a 
purely  agricultural  county  are  first 
lodged  in  the  local  banks.  Theymust 
be  very  big  places  to  hold  the  savings 
of  a  county,  to  find  room  for  the 
com  and  cattle  which  remain  over 
and  above  what  has  been  consumed 
or  sold  to  buy  tea,  and  sugar,  and 
manufactured  articles  with.  Oh, 
but  all  these  saved  cattle  and  com 
have  been  sold  to  the  manufactur- 


ing counties,  and  the  cheques  for 
them  have  been  lodged  in  the  banks. 
Quite  true  ;  but  not  the  savings.  / 
These  have  been  eaten  by  the  manu- 
facturers,  who  owe  debts  through' 
the  banks  to  the  agriculturists ;  but 
the  banks  do  not  hold  the  savings, 
but  only  registers  of  debts  due  by 
those  who  possess  or  possessed  them. 
In  all  this  writing  the  thought  is 
absent  that  a  bank  merely  exchanges 
goods;  that  it  is  a  simple  agency 
and  nothing  more;  that  the  reali- 
ties are  property,  the  articles 
transferred.  The  wealth  of  Eng- 
land which  she  can  lend  to  in- 
dividuals or  to  states  is  not  cash, 
but  commodities.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  the  author  of  Lombard  Street 
is  fully  aware  of  these  facts,  and 
that  he  would  expound  them  with 
great  correctness  and  ability,  when 
not  thinking  of  the  Money  Market ; 
but  unfortunately,  like  so  many 
other  authorities,  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  speak  about  money,  all 
these  truths  vanish  from  his  per- 
ception— he  sees  themno  longer,  and 
a  large  flow  of  loose  and  confiised 
and  confusing  talk  is  the  result. 

In  the  general  view  taken  of  the 
Money  Market  in  Lombard  Street 
several  important  points  are  stated 
with  great  clearness  and  vigour. 
First :  *  No  bank  in  London,  or  out 
of  it,  holds  any  considerable  sum 
in  cash,  except  the  banking  depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  Englfmd.'  On 
December  29,  1869,  Mr.  Bagehot 
finds,  by  way  of  example,  that  it 
held  11,297,0002.  of  reserve  afl^dns1«^ 
three  times  the  amount  of  liabiuties  ;4 
it  had  lent  three-fourths  of  its  de- "" 
posits.  Next:  the  London  banks 
keep  their  principal  reserve  at  the 
Bank  of  England;  it  saves  them 
care  and  responsibility  to  have  a 
banker,  as  privato  persons  have. 
The  billbrokers,  in  the  end,  do  the 
same  with  the  very  small  reserve 
they  keep.  Hence  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  the  keystone  of  the  banking 
system;  were  it  to  fail,  it  would 
drag  down  many  other  bankers  with 
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it.  Further,  tbds  mode  of  keeping 
&ke  London  reserye  caofles  it  to  be 
much  smaller  than  it  otherwise 
'Wonldbe.  TheBankof  Englandkods 
a  portion  of  the  true  reserve  of  the 
London  bankers.  Hence  some  ten  or 
eleven  millions  constitute  aU  the  re- 
serve, not  only  for  Lombard  Street, 
bnt  also  for  all  England  and  SooUand. 
Then  there  comes  a  very  serions  ad- 
dition to  the  liabilities  against  the 
reserve.  Litemational  payments 
are  more  and  more  being  inade  in 
London.  London  holds  considerable 
foreign  deposits;  foreign  countries 
send  good  bills  to  London,  get  them 
discounted,  and  often  carry  away 
the  proceeds  in  bullion.  London 
thus  is  becoming  the  clearing-house 
of  the  world.  Gfermany,  for  its  own 
convenience,  banks  largely  in  Lon- 
don ;  that  may  dwindle  away,  but  an 
increasing  number  of  private  persons 
abroad  will  have  deposits  in  London. 
Hence  Lombard  Street  becomes  very 
much  exposed  to  the  opinion  fo- 
reigners have  of  it.  This  is  a  really 
grave  matter,  and  Mr.  Bagehot  has 
done  very  meritorious  service  in 
pointing  it  out.  Large  deposits  of 
foreigners  undoubtedly  increase  the 
chances  and  dangers  of  a  *run.' 
From  these  facts  Mr.  Bagehot  draws 
the  startling  inference  that  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Directors  of  one  joint- 
stock  company  it  depends'  whether 
i  England  shall  be  solvent  or  insol- 
1  vent.  *  This  may  seem  too  strong,* 
he  adds,  'but  it  is  not.*  For  us  it 
'^  is  certainly  too  strong,  it  is  the  ex- 
.  aggerated  language  of  an  alarmist. 
)  If  all  the  foreign  depositors  claimed 
repayment  suddenly,  and  together, 
all  the  gold  of  the  Bank  might  be 
run  out,  and  the  last  could,  and 
would,  get  none.  But  to  call  this  the 
bankruptcy  of  England  is  a  manifest 
absurdiiy.  The  same  result  would 
happen  if  all  the  creditors  of  all  the 
banks  in  England  were  to  ask  for 
money  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock.  Payment  could  not  be  made. 
There  are  many  times  too  little  gold 
in  England  to  do  it.  Still  less  could 
all  the  creditors  in  the  country  be 


paid  in  legal  tender  if  they  de* 
inanded  it  a^  the  same  hour.  .  It  is 
purely  impossible;  yet  the  pnblie 
does  not  live  in  terror  of  insolvency. 
The  wealth  of  England  would  re- 
main the  same  as  before,  for  coin, 
is  only  an  instrument  for  nLoving 
weali£,  and  those  who  could  not 
give  gold  would  have  the  samej 
means  as  before  the  denoand^ 
Human  life,  in  these  matters,  works 
upon  an  average ;  and  if  a  frill  sup- 
ply, far  away  above  the  average 
quantity  of  coin  found  to  be  needed, 
is  demanded  upon  legal  compulsion, 
it  cannot,  by  any  human  device,  be 
provided.  But  public  feelings,  it  is  in- 
timated, about  the  Bank  is  irrational 
^  It  has  faith  in  the  Bank  coiiia*ary  to 
experience  and  despising  evid^ice. 
The  English  world  believes  that  the 
Bank  of  England  will  not,  almost  thai 
it  cannot,  fail !'  Three  tinuea  since 
1844  the  Banking  Department  has 
received  assistance,  and  would  have 
£Edled  without  it.  This  statement 
is  repeated  often  in  the  book,  in  ter- 
ror em  ;  but  it  is  an  entire  mia^lcft. 
The  Bank  receivedno  material  assis* 
tance  whatever  from  the  suspensioii 
of  the  Act  of  1844 ;  it  was  not  saved 
from  failure  by  the  temporary  abo 
lition  of  the  law.  The  present 
writer  pointed  out  this  feet  in  the 
pages  of  the  Economist  a  fortnight 
after  the  memorable  Black  Friday  of 
1866.  He  proved  that  whateve* 
effect  ma^  have  been  made  on  the 
imagination  of  the  City,  neither 
Bank  nor  public  got  one  poxmd  of 
material  aid  from  the  suspension. 
The  suspension,  if  it  did  anything 
at  all,  acted  only  like  a  phial  of 
water  passed  off  on  a  patient  as  a 
potent  medicine.  The  proof  was 
easy.  The  law  of  1844  consists  of  one 
enactment,  and  one  enactment  only, 
about  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land — fifteen  millions  to  be  issued 
uncovered,  for  every  note  above 
that  quantity  an  equal  number  of  ' 
sovereigns  to  be  placed  downstains 
in  the  Bank's  vault  When  the 
Bank  return  after  the  suspension 
was  publishedpim^as  found  that, 
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after  all,  the  law  had  beeai  strictly 
kept ;  the  Bank,  by  natural  canses, 
liad  the  quantity  of  gold  enjoined 
by  the  law.  Evidently,  then,  the 
Sdspendion  had  not  interfered  either 
with  the  deposit  of  gold  or  the  issue 
of  nbtes.  It  was  empiy  sound, 
and  nothing  more.  So  it  was  in 
1847 — the  suspension  did  not  pre- 
vent the  law  from  being  observed 
just  as  strictly  as  if  it  had  been  still 
in  force.  Thus,  in  the  two  most  for- 
midable crises,  the  Bank  got  no  help 
from  the  suspension,  but  weathered 
the  storm  by  the  strength  of  its 
own  resources,  and  the  excellence  of 
its  administration.  The  remaining 
third  suspension  occurred  in  1857 
— a  short  crisis — and  then  the  sus- 
pension enabled  8oo,ooo2.  of  notes 
to  be  issued  without  being  pur- 
chased with  gold.  It  is  a  trifling 
sum  ;  the  believers  in  suspension  are 
welcome  to  make  any  use  of  it  th^ 
please.  But  we  assert  that,  witii 
this  insignificant  exception,  actual 
fact  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Bagehot 
y^terrifles  the  public  with  an  idle 
*fdream  when  he  so  constantly  urges 
'  that  salvation  came  to  the  Bsmk 
from  suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844 ; 
when  he  imputes  safety  to  foreign 
aid,  whilst  &ct  shows  that  it  came 
from  the  Bank's  own  action  itself. 

*In  1825,  the  entire  concern  al- 
most suspended  payment.'  It  was 
sorely  pressed,  beyond  doubt ;  but 
how  was  it  saved  ?  By  the  discovery 
of  a  million  of  unbumt  Bank  of 
England  notes.  The  danger  was, 
that  the  public  demanded,  nut  gold, 
but  notes,  and  no  more  notes 
were  ready  printed.  Does  this  mean 
insolvency  of  the  Bank,  when  the 
Tery  thing  asked  for  was  its 
own  paper,  when  England  wished 
nothing  better  than  to  obtain  its 
promisee  to  pay  and  to  hoard  them  ? 
Indeed,  Mr.  Bagehot  distinctly  ad- 
mits that  the  panic  of  1825  was 
stopped  with  notes.  This  admis- 
sion, by  itself  alone,  overthrows  his 
"'dociarine  about  a  great  reserve  of 
.gold. 

The  existence  of  the  legal  quan- 


tity of  gold  in  the  Bonk,  from  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  Money 
Market,  enables  us  to  deal  vrith  that 
praise  given  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  Directors  at  the  expense  of 
their  understandings.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Hankey,  acting  in  unison  with  a 
long  catenm  of  autitiorities  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Lowe,  stated,  in 
his  book  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  '  the  b^t  ac- 
count of  the  working  and  practice  of 
that  institution  which  anywhere  ex- 
ists,' '  That  the  principle  on  which  its 
business  is  conducted  does  not  differ, 
so  far  as  he  is  aware,  from  that  of  any 
well-conducted  bank  in  London.' 
On  this,  Mr.  Bagehot  remarks, 
that  whilst  it  keeps  a  reserve  of  30 
or  50  per  cent,  of  liabilities,  other 
banks  keep  only  the  bare  minimum 
to  open  shop  with.  The  practice 
of  the  Directors  is  better  than  their 
theory,  he  argues ;  they  do  maintain 
a  much  larger  reserve.  But  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  determined  offhand 
by  a  mere  appeal  to  the  figures.  Are 
these  notes  piled  up  by  the  will  of 
the  Directors,  or  by  natural  causes  ? 
Th,e  Bank  of  France  was  compelled 
to  keep  fifty  millions ;  it  could  not 
help  itself.  May  it  not  be,  nay,  is 
it  not  the  real  fact,  that  there  is  ^ 
more  gold  in  England  than  anyone 
knows  what  to  do  with — ^that  it  in- 
evitably flows  to  the  general  ware- 
house, to  be  kept,  at  any  rate,  in  safe 
custody  ?  Is  it  not  a  fundamental ; 
law  of  currency,  that  only  such  f^ 
quantity  of  these  tools,  these  mere  \ 
machines,  is  taken  into  use  as  is 
required  for  those  affairs  which 
are  transacted  by  their  instrument- 
ality ?  Is  not  gold  in  English  in-  ' 
dustry  small  change,  and,  when 
there  is  enough  of  it,  all  that  further 
comes  into  England  must  of  neces- 
sity be  laid  up  in  the  store-room  ? 

We  agree,  however,  with  Mr, 
Bagehot  in  thinking  that  the 
modem  condition  of  London  banking 
contains  some  very  unsatisfactory 
elements.  The  practice  of  London 
banks  to  employ  the  Bank  of  Eng.s" 
land  as  their  banker  isopen  to  the 
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very  serions  objection  that  their 
aooonnts  are  in  the  highest  degree 
nncertain.  Banking  is  sonnd  and 
strong  just  in  proportion  as  the 
banker  can  estimate  accurately  the 
commercial  state  of  his  depositors 
4  and  his  borrowers.  On  the  deposit 
tside,  the  account  of  a  man  who 
h  spends  his  income  in  a  regnlar  man- 
'  ner,  and  never  exceeds  it,  is  of  the 
highest  quality;  a  multitude  of  such 
accounts  is  all  that  a  banker  can 
desire.  On  the  other  side,  to  dis- 
count the  bill  of  a  steady  mer- 
chant or  shopkeeper,  in  a  reg^ar 
business,  subject  to  few  fluctuations, 
is  an  excellent  investment.  The 
banker  knows  the  character  of  his 
borrower,  and  the  nature  and  work- 
ing of  his  business;  he  has  mate- 
rials for  judging  the  safety  of  his 
advance.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  account  of  a  bank  at  the  Bank 
/  of  England ;  it  must  be  hard  to 
7  watch  the  state  and  movements  of 
^  its  affairs;  it  is  a  dark  and,  possibly, 
a  dangerous  account.  It  is  not  a 
natural  deposit  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land— ^natural,  that  is,  according  to 
the  best  principles  of  banking. 
Banks,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Bagehot, 
should  keep  their  own  reserves,  and 
if  they  place  them  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  best  system  would  be 
for  the  Bank  to  charge  them  for  the 
custody  of  the  cash,  and  then  leave  it 
untouched  in  their  vault.  Equally 
true  is  what  Mr>  Bagehot  has  pointed 
out  respecting  bill-brokers.  They 
keep  no  reserve,  for  they  pay  inte- 
rest on  all  the  funds  they  obtain 
from  the  bankers,  and  they  naturally 
seek  to  invest  them  all  on  discount. 
/,!  The  debts  due  by  bill-brokers  are  no 
'^  reserve  for  the  banks  at  all ;  they  are 
lent  out  for  a  term  more  or  less  long, 
and  on  a  sudden  demand  cannot  be 
forthcoming  for  the  banker  who  re- 
claims them.  And  what  happens  when 
there  is  a  pressure  ?  The  bill-brokers, 
holding  what  they  get  from  the 
banks  at  call,  must  pay  back  on  the 
instant,  so  they  endeavour  to  pay  one 
banker  with  cheques  drawn  upon 
anothei*,  and  when  that  fails,  are 


driven,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  fear 
of  panic,  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  banks  may  like  this  system  of 
lendingthroufi;h  bill-brokers,  because 
they  are  saved  the  trouble  of  seeking 
for  and  examining  the  qualiiy  of  bills; 
but  it  is  a  very  inferior  method  to 
the  old  practice  of  a  bank  making 
loans  to  well-known  customers,  and 
it  obviously  furnishes  great  oppor- 
tunities and  encourMrement  for 
reckless  lendings  in  the  Money  Mar- 
ket.  The  consequences  are  seen  in 
the  day  of  alarm. 

In  such  a  condition  of  the  bank- 
ing commanity,  Mr.  Bagehot  vehe- 
mently preaches  to  the  Bank  of 
England  that,  in  addition  to  the 
personal  duty  of  providing  for  its 
own  safety  by  an  adequate  reserve, 
it  lies  under  a.  second  and  public 
duty  of  mainfl^g  a  vast  stock  of 
gold  in  behalf  of  the  whole  country. 
His  argument  is  built,  first,  on  ^ei 
doctrine  that  such  a  stock,  ready  in 
store,  is  the  indispensable  saf<^uard  | 
against  great  national  disasters; 
and  secondly,  on  the  fact  that  all 
the  gold  in  the  English  land  flows 
into  the  Bank  of  England;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  its  ,  directors,  since 
they  have  the  gold,  fall  under  the 
obligation  to  store  it  patrioticallj 
for  the  people.  Worse  logic  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine.  What 
foundation  has  the  conclusion  in  the 
premises  alleged?  The  gold  comes 
to  the  Bank  in  the  course  of  its 
business  as  an  ordinary  banker; 
when  it  has  arrived  there,  the  direc- 
tors are  suddenly  told  that  they  are  j 
something  more  than  the  managers 
of  a  commercial  institution — that 
they  are  public  officers  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  nation ;  that  in 
dealing  with  its  gold  they  must 
think  of  something  else  than  the 
business  they  were  elected  to  con- 
duct ;  that  they  must  have  ideas  about 
a  connection  which  they  have  with 
all  England ;  that  they  must  ponderj 
over  the  affairs  of  every  banker, 
every  merchant,  every  manufacturer 
and  trader,  and  ask  themselves  how 
these  pcrsonj|-^4^\managing  their 
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speculations,  what  they  may  want  in 
tho  way  of  cash,  and  must  take  caro 
that  a  proper  supply  of  it  shall  be  pro- 
vided when  their  condition  presses 
them  for  money.  It  almost  takes 
away  one's  breath  to  think  of  such 
a  function.  Who  would  be  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  England  under  such 
a  load  of  responsibility,  and  such  an 
amount  of  difficult  thinking  ?  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Thompson  Hankey 
writes:  *The  Economist  has  put 
forth  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
mischievous  doctrine  ever  broached 
in  tho  monetary  banking  world  in 
this  country,  viz.  that  it  is  one  of . 
the  proper  functions  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  keep  money  available  at 
all  times  to  supply  the  demands  of 
bankers  who  have  rendered  their 
own  assets  unavailable.  Until  such 
a  doctrine  is  repudiated  by  the 
banking  interest,  the  difficulty  of 
pursuing  any  sound  principle  of 
banking  in  London  will  be  always 
very  great.  If  it  were  practicable 
for  tho  Bank  to  meet  such  an  emer- 
gency, it  would  be  a  very  unwise 
thing  to  do  so.  But  I  contend  that 
it  is  quite  impracticable,  and  if  it 
were  possible,  it  would  be  most  in- 
expedient. The  more  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England 
is  made  to  assimilate  to  the  conduct 
of  every  other  well-managed  bank 
in  the  TTnited  Kingdom,  the  better 
for  the  Bank,  and  the  better  for  the 
community  at  large.'  True  and 
business-lDce  words — words  of  a  man 
who  thoroughly  urderstands  the 
office  he  has  in  hand.  To  manage 
the  Bank  of  England  as  a  bank  is  an 
intelligible  and  well-defined  duty; 
to  conduct  a  commercial  business 
on  the  basis  of  saving  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country  is  an  artificial, 
unnatural,  unreal  office  to  impose 
on  a  private  institution.  It  is  imprac- 
ticable, as  Mr.  Hankey  truly  says. 
To  aim  at  it  can  breed  nothing  but 
mischief ;  commerce  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  upon  ideas  intrinsically 
-wild  and  unlimited.  Banking  is  a 
definite  business,  carried  on  for  the 
profit  of  the  bankers,  be  they  few  or 


many,  upon  rules  founded  on  the 
nature  itself  of  the  business ;  and  if 
other  objects  are  superadded  to  it — 
*  national  functions '  of  any  kind — 
conflicting  principles  are  at  once 
introduced,  and  sound  management 
becomes  impossible.  If  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  is  so  worked  as 
to  send  all  the  gold  to  the  Bank, 
that  does  not  impose  indirect  obliga- 
tions upon  it:  its  proprietors  would 
not  and  ought  not  to  recognise  such 
a  function.  If  there  is  a  public 
interest  to  be  maintained,  lot  ma- 
chinery belonging  to  the  public 
undertake  the  task.  A  great  bank, 
as  that  of  England,  for  its  own  sake 
will  give  every  available  help  in 
the  hour  of  pressure ;  its  own  in- 
terest commands  it  to  do  this,  but 
it  will  do  it  according  to  the  laws 
of  its  o>vn  business,  and  not  upon 
theories  of  national  reserves.  And  ' 
the  Bank  of  England  '  does  perform 
this  duty.'  Mr.  Bagehot  confesses 
that  it  does,  but  grudgingly,  add- 
ing, *more  or  less;'  but  its  sin  is  J 
tlmt  it  does  not  acknowledge  that  it : 
is  its  duty.  For  our  parts,  we  are  i 
content  with  the  good  behaviour. 
We  care  Httle  about  the  directors 
proclaiming  aloud  that  they  prac- 
tised it  because  they  knew  it  was 
good  behaviour.  The  Bank  in  1866, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  in- 
creased its  advances  to  traders, , 
as  Lombard  Street  itself  records, 
from  18,507,000?.  to  33,447,000?.,  or 
nearly  doubled  them.  AJPber  that  the 
Directors  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  reproaches  that  they 
do  not  set  up  their  Banking  Com- 
mandments in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  their  buildiiig. 

But  Mr.  Bagehot  goes  farther 
still.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Thompson 
Hankey  again:  *The  Economist 
thinks  it  desirable  that  the  Bank 
should  have  the  power  of  coming 
to  the  rescue  whenever  any  finan- 
cial difficulty  may  arise,  and  espe-  , 
cially  that  good  bills  of  exchange 
ougM  at  all  times  to  be  disco^intable 
at  the  Bank  of  Encjlaiid.  One  of 
the   grounds  alleged '^^y|pi*^^§i^' 
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why  this  shonld  be  the  case,  has 
been  the  public  character  of  the 
institution  of  the  Bank.  Sup- 
posing that  this  reason  had  any 
basis,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  those  who  advocate  the 
right  of  holders  of  bills  of  exchange 
to  claim  ready  money  from  the 
Bank  in  exchange  for  fdture  en- 
gagements, that  there  are  many 
other  parties  in  England  who  might 
equally  put  in  their  claim  to  be  as 
much  considered  as  holders  of  bills 
of  exchange;  whatever  part  is 
taken  or  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
one  class  is  so  much  abstracted  ^m 
all  the  others.  What  is  really  asked 
for  by  the  advocates  of  the  right 
of  the  holders  of  bills  of  .exchange 
to  have  their  bills  at  all  times  dis- 
counted at  the  Bank  of  England  is, 
that  one  class  in  the  country  shall 
be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  community ! '  Does  the 
Economist  really  suppose  the  power 
of  lending  to  be  unlimited?  To 
discount  a  bill  is  to  give  its  holders 
the  power  of  buying  property;  that 
power,  we  have  explained,  is  derived 
from  some  seller  of  property,  who 
does  not  wish  to  buy  as  much  as  he 
sold ;  but  what  if  the  sellers  who 
feed  banks  are  fewer,  or  have  not 
so  much  to  sell  ?  Is  it  pretended 
that  with  a  bad  harvest  the  agri- 
cultural people  can  place  as  many 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  banks  as 
•with  a  good  one  ?  May  they  not  be 
themselves  borrowers  from  the 
banks  ?  If  so,  the  bank  must  have 
a  smaller  fund  for  lending,  and  how 
then  can  it  transfer  an  unlimited 
power  of  purchasing  ? 

We  now  reach  the  question. 
Why  is  a  very  large  reserve  of  gold 
needed?  Mr.  Bagehot  proposes  15 
millions.  On  what  grounds  does  he 
urge  so  enormous  a  sum  ?  Partly 
to  inspire  confidence,  still  more  to 
ward  off  stoppage  aind  ruin  in  the 
day  of  panic.  As  to  the  confidence 
argument  we. reply,  that  if  no  other 
reason  can  be  given  for  a  huge 
reserve,  then  the  remedy  against 
the  timidity  of  ignorance  is  to  edu- 


cate the  people,  to  teach  bankers  and 
merchants  the  nature  of  banking. ' 
Mr.  Bagehot  appeals  to  the  news-  { 
papers,  which  impress  on  the  direc- 1 
tors  the  necessity  of  some  vast  ratio  j 
of  reserve  tolialnlities.  But  what  are 
we  to  think  scientifically  of  persons 
who  report  from  day  to  day  that 
some  few  hundreds  of  thousands  > 
have  been  taken  to  or  from  the 
Bank  as  the  ground  of  a  fall  or  rise 
in  the  rate  of  discounts?  Wliat 
must  be  thought  of  such  a  paper 
as  the  Economist  announcing  tliat 
difficulties  threaten  the  Money 
Market  because  the  Oermans  are 
buying  gold  in  England,  in  entire 
unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that  if 
the  Germans  buy — not  borrow — 
they  add  to  the  Money  Market  as 
much  as  they  take  away  in  gold  ? 
The  newspapers  publish  —  two 
of  them  especiaUy,  the  Times 
and  the  Economist— weekly  com- 
parisons of  the  Bank's  return  for 
this  year,  with  those  for  the  last  year 
and  ten  years  ago ;  but  they  never 
dream  of  noticing  the  very  frequent 
recurrence  of  a  high  reserve  of  gold 
with  a  higher  rate  of  discount,  and 
the  reverse;  it  never  occurs  to 
them  that  their  own  figures  record 
that  every  kind  of  rate  accompanies 
every  kind  of  stock  of  gold.  They  go 
on  rejoicing  over  or  deploring  ps^ky 
changes  in  the  amount  of  bullion, 
as  if  it  governed  discount.  Mr. 
Latham,  the  eminent  director  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  formerly 
governor,  tells  us  better  things. 
He  assures  us  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rate  of  discount  is  not 
governed  by  any  ratio  of  bullion  to 
liabilities,  but  by  a  carefril  study, 
conducted  every  morning,  of  the 
quality  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank, 
both  of  depositors  and  borrowers;  a 
sifting  out  of  what  he  caUs  tlie 
*  dangerous  classes' — the  depositors 
likely  to  draw  their  frmds  out,  the 
borrowers  who  may  require  more 
help,  or  be  threatened  with  diffi- 
culty of  payment.  This  may  be 
called  *  amateur '  banking,  but  it  is 
also  sound  banking,  carried  out  in 
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<y>nformit7  with  the  real  nature  of 
the  business — ^banking  which  has 
made  the  Bank  of  England  to  be 
trusted  and  honoured  bj  all  na- 
tions. 

Two  facts  speak  out  loudly 
against  the  docbrine  of  a  vast  re- 
serve. In  1825,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  it  was  a  question  of 
notes  only ;  the  crisis  was  most  se- 
vere, as  everyone  knows;  yet  no  one 
wanted  any^iog  but  the  notes  ;  the 

,  paper  credit  was  unsupported  then 
by  a  legal  s^rage  of  gold.  The  sus- 
pensions, further,  as  we  have  shown, 
could  ndt  force  lie  gold  out  of  the 
Bank,  though  its  loans  rose  from  18 
to  33  millions.  What  must  we  think, 
then,  of  the  cry  for  bigger  reserves 
in  the  face  of  such  evidence  ?  But 
its  teaching  is  not  heeded,  because 
it  is  not  perceived.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  make  bankers  and  mer- 
chants see  the  principle  which  go- 
verns the  amount  of  the  circulation ; 
their  minds  are  absolutely  impene- 
trable to  the  very  obvious  fiswjt  that 
cash,  gold  and  notes,  are  nothing 

i  butrtools  contrived  to  perform  cer- 
tain work,  and  that  when  there  are 
enough  to  perform  that  work  the 
public  can  no  more  use  more  of  these 
tools  than  a  f^rmercan  employ  athou- 
sand  ploughs,  K  this  cash  were  lent, 
that  would  be  a  different  matter ; 
then  more  cash  would  mean  more 
lending.  But  the  gold  is  not  lent, 
it  remains  in  the  vaults.  How  Mr. 
Bagehot  explains  this  flEKst  we  are  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  is  true 
that  in  1825  there  was  a  greatly 
increased  capacity  in  the  public  to 
ask  for  and  keep  notes,  but  that 
arose  from  the  peculiar  features  of 
that  crisis,  that  it  was  brought  on 
by  the  stoppage  of  innumerable 
banks  over  the  country.  They  were 
issuers  of  notes,  and  consequently 
there  was  a  sudden  deficiency  in 
the  circulation,  and  merchants  un- 
familiar with  crises  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  hoard- 
ing Bank  of  England  notes  at  home. 
In  the  three  later  crises  where  Mr. 
Bagehot  appeals  to  the  great  dimi- 


nution of  the  reserve,  there  remains 
always  the  insoluble  fact,  that  the 
Bank  could  not  prevent  gold  from 
being  accumulated  for  every  note 
above  the  15  millions  allowed  by 
the  Bank^Act  to  be  uncovered.  The 
inflow  of  gold  took  no  heed  of  the 
suspension. 

But,  indeed,  wonderful  ideas 
come  out  in  this  book  of  Xam- 
hard  Street  about  the  circula- 
tion. *  Within  a  country,'  we  are 
told,  *  the  action  of  a  Govern- 
ment can  settle  the  quantity,  and 
therefore  the  value,  of  its  currency.' 
How  was  this  most  extraordinary 
discovery  made?  The  currency  here 
spoken  of  is  not  one  of  inconvert- 
ible notes,  in  respect  of  which  the 
remark  would  be  perfectly  true. 
Applied  to  convertible  paper  cur- 
rencies the  assertion  has  no  mean- 
ing. By  what  conceivable  machin- 
ery can  a  Cbvemment  regulate  the 
quantity  ^of  a  cfi  ;h  circulation  in 
which  the  notes  are  convertible? 
It  can  pay  its  soldiers  and  its  ser- 
vants with  cash,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
cash  would  find  its  way  to  the 
shops,  and  if  not  wanted,  as  small 
chaxLge,  would  speedily  travel  back 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  It  would 
pass  out  of  circulation  if  exces- 
sive. And  as  to  value  it  is 
really  astonishing  to  hear  of  the 
worth  of  cash  depending  on  any- 
thing but  the  selling  value  of  the 
metaJ  contained  in  the  coin,  and  the 
solvency  of  the  note,  bill,  or  shop- 
keeper's debt,  which  gives  a  legal 
right  to  demand  coin.  The  same 
marvellous  idea  breaks  out  again 
in  the  following  passage :  '  What 
hi^pens  is  this.  If  a  bank,  with  a 
monopoly  of  note  issae,  suddenly 
lends  (suppose)  2,ooo,ooo2.  more 
than  usual,  it  causes  a  proportionate 
increase  of  trade  and  increase  of 
prices.  The  persons  to  whom  that 
2,ooo,oooZ.  was  lent  did  not  borrow 
it  to  look  at ;  they  try  to  buy  with 
it ;  that  new  demand  raises  prices.' 
Mr.  Bagehot  is  a  banker;  will  he 
explain  how  a  couple  of  millions  of 
additional  notes  can  be  put- out  ait 
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pleasure  by  a  bank  with  even  a 
monopoly  of  issue  ?  If  the  public 
is  short  of  notes — if  it  wants  more 
for  that  small  change  work  which 
notes  perform — then,  of  course,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  increasing  the 
issue.  But  if  the  public  has  already 
enough  notes,  as  many  as  it  can  use, 
how  is  the  banker  to  get  out  his 
couple  of  millions  ?  He  can,  of 
course,  say  to  the  borrowers  that 
they  must  take  out  their  loans  in 
notes — and  they  will  do  that  readily 
enough ;  but  how  about  the  people 
of  whom  they  buy  with  these  notes 
— will  they  keep  them  ?  Here  is  the 

/  pinch  of  the  matter.  They  will  not ; 
j£  the  circulation  is  full,  they  will 

',  send  them  in  for  payment.      Mr. 

;  Bagehot  must  know  very  well  that 
the«e  couple  of  millions  lent  will  be 
drawn  out  in  cheques — ^that  is  the 
way  in  which  bankers'  business  is 
worked.  But  if  this  passage  is  all  in 
the  clouds  about  the  circulation,  it 
explains  admirably  how  crises  arise. 
The  banks  lend  to  speculators ;  they 
say  to  them,  '  Go  and  buy,  and  we 
will  pay  for  you.'  Then,  of  course, 
prices  rise,  much  profit  is  made  for 
a  while,  then  arrives  pay-day,  and 
the  speculation  breaks  do\vu,  and 
the  borrowers  are  ruined,  and  great 
is  the  pressure  on  the  bank.  We 
do  not  need  any  reference  to  the 
currency  or  the  reserves  to  explain 
the  crash. 

But  before  we  can  finally  judge  as 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large 
reserve,  we  must  consider  the  nature 
and  mode  of  action  of  those  events 
which  call  for  such  a  defence  for  banks 
— the  origin  and  causes  of  crises. 
The  first  truth  to  grasp  about  them 
is,  that  they  are  not  the  effects  of 
mere  shiftings  of  banking  accounts, 
of  movements  of  currency,  of  more 
or  less  gold  or  cash  in  stock,  in  and 
by  itself  alone — of  any  arrangements 
of  pure  machinery.  They  have  their 
roots,  their  causes  in'f^propertyl  in 
what  is  happening  to  property,  in 
its  being  greater  or  smallei',  in 
its  being  wasted  or  increased.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  Lorn- 


hard  Street  taken  up  its  position 
in  this  region  ;  the  book  would  have 
been  quite  otherwise  instmctiTe 
than  what  it  is  now.  To  recog^niae 
[banking  as  an  agenc^jjiot  for  c»*eat- 1\ 
ingi  capital,  but  for  moving  it%  is 
the  one  condition  for  understanding 
crises  and  determining  reserves. 
*  Investigate  the  question  in  what 
way  you  will,V  excellently  writes 
Mr.  Hankey,  *  you  will  come  at  * 
last  to  the  conclusion  thaCno  issue 
of  bank-notes  is  an  increase  of 
capitaT  although  by  their  means, 
as  well  as  by  a  great  variety  of 
bankers'  expedients,  the  transfer  of 
capital  is  greatly  facilitated,  and 
thereby  great  convenience  and  great 
economy  ensue.'  *  Credit  is  impotent 
to  produce  anything  whatever,'  ex- 
claims  Mr.  MacCulloch,  as  cited  by 
Mr.  Hankey. 

It  follows  from  the  fact  that 
banking  is  brokerage,  that  its  re^ 
sources  are  large  when  the  sellers 
of  goods  have  much  to  sell  «nd 
wish  to  buy  much  less  than  they 
have  sold ;  and  by  sellers  of  goods 
we  mean  recipients  of  income  of 
whatever  kind ;  for  all  income 
is  deiived  from  the  sale  of  goods. 
Hence,  when  the  profits  of  trade 
have  been  unusually  great ;  when 
more  jwealth)  has  been  manufactured 
than  was  wanted  for  the  esta- 
blished consumption,  whether  in 
enjoyment  or  in  business;  when 
the  harvest  has  been  abundant; 
when  foreign  nations  have  bought 
largely  of  English  merchandise, 
whilst  Englishmen  for  the  moment 
have  not  bought  in  turn  with  eqnal 
largeness;  when  wool  and  cotton 
and  iron  have  been  procured  in 
greater  quantities  and  at  lower 
rates — when  these  and  similar 
events  occur,  thoL^hands  of  bankers 
are  fuH ;  they  have  Snuch  to  lend, 
for  the  sellers  of  birealth\  not  buying  * 
to  the  entire  extent  of  their  pur- 
chasing power,  ofier,  through  bank- 
ers, to  other  persons  thelmean^  of 
buying  in  their  steads.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  loose  and  eco- 
nomically ignorant  phrase,  that  the 
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banks  are  foil  of  capital.  On  the 
other  side  we  liave  the  borrowers, 
the  owners  of  bills  to  be  discounted, 
f  .who  seek  tobny  tea,  qoicksilyer,  silk, 
,  ^  food,  with  the^fhnds^passed  to  them 
throogh  bankers  from  the  sellers. 
They  aim  to  complete  the  exchange 
— ^for  this  is  the  grand  economic^ 
§BMt — of  a  sale,  say,  of  com,  for  a 
purchase,  partly  by  the  fiurmer,  of 
'Carts  and  ploughs,  partly  by  them- 
selves of  tea.  These  correlated 
sales  and  purchases  balance  each 
other ;  and  when  business  is  sound, 
ih&t  is,  when  the  borrowers  do  not 
consume  the  tea,  food,  iron,  and 
wine,  without  generating  a  corre- 
isponding  production — ^when  they  do 
not  waste  what  they  buy — ^the  two 
sides  so  exactly  correspond,  that  not 
a  pound  of  reserre  would  be  neces- 
sarily required.  And  this  is  a  true 
thing  to  say  of  almost  all  banking 
business.  But  fluctuations  may 
occur ;  the  borrowers  may  be  eager 
to  buy  before  the  sellers  have  quite 
fllled  up  the  bankers'bnean^;  or  the 
sellers  may  be  ready  first,  and  may 
have  to  wait  till  borrowers  are  pre- 
pared to  buy.  The  balance  then 
will  be  disturbed,  and  the  reserve 
will  be  made  somewhat  larg^  or 
smaller,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
it  is  a  most  unscientific  mistake  to 
^uppose  that  this  increase  or  diminu- 
tion is  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
strgpgth;  the  idea  of  strength  is 
misofievously  and  erroneously  in- 
troduced here.  As  well  might  on.e  say 
that  a  great  London  shop  is  weak 
or  strong,  according  h,a  its  spare 
stock  of  goods  is  greater  or 
smaller.  This  it  is  wmch  makes 
J  the  oonmion  language  of  news- 
^  papers — ^that  the  Ba^  is  strong 
and  going  to  advance  its  rates,  be- 
y^oause  a  little  more  gold  is  come  in, 
or  the  reverse — so  absurd ;  and  in 
such  a  state  of  general  soundness 
of  trade,  the  rate  of  discount  may 
easily  stand  at  4  per  cent,  or  at  7, 
without  justifying  the  slightest 
emotion  of  alarm. 

In  the  colonies  8  or  10  per  cent,  is 
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as  natural,  as  commonplace  a  rate 
of  interest  as  4  in  London;  why 
not  7  here,  if  the  drcumstanoeactt 
our  trade  ^resemble  the  colonial? 
Jjenders  of  J)uying  powe^  desire  as 
much  profit  as  they  can  obtain,  like 
other  men«  K  their  business  is 
brisk,  and  railways  c^>en  out  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
Bussian  and  American  food  comes 
along  them,  and  asks  for  English 
wares  in  exchange,  why  should  not 
profits  be  large,  and  the  ^mand  ^o 
to  acquire  capit^^  be  large,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  at  7  be  a 
most  legitimate  incident  of  the 
ffeneral  market?  We  grant  that 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  rate 
should  be  steady  at  4  or  7,  for 
otherwise  mercantile  ventures  to 
China  beginning  with  4  may  be 
suddenly  deranged,  when  they  will 
have  to  pay  7  upon  discount. 
Such  fluctuations,  it  is  undeniable, 
are  harmfiol,  but  they  are  inevi- 
table in  a  trade  which  embraces  the 
whole  globe.  As  weU  might  one  ex- 
pect mik  and  com  to  be  always  at 
the  same  price.  The  mischief  lies 
mainly  in  the  suddenness  of  the 
variations  of  the  rate.  A  bad  bar. 
vest  may  easily  cost  a  loss  of  30 
millions  to  England,  but  it  produces 
no  panic  nor  disorder ;  it  is  fore- 
seen, and  those  whose  trade  is 
founded  on  discount  moderate  their 
operations.  If  the  bankers  have 
less,  borrowers  are  fewer  and  less 
keen.  Nor  does  a  bad  harvest  call 
for  a  huge  reserve :  for  what  reason 
(does  it  furnish  for  fear  ?  Nay,  let 
the  reserve  dwindle  down,  we  say ;  let 
it  go  to  buy  American  and  Bussian 
com  to  feed  the  people.  Gold  is^ 
never  so  useful  as  when  it  is  sent 
abroad  to  settle  a  balance  of  most 
necessary  trade,  which  must  for  a 
little  while  require  payment  in 
gold.  To  bemoan  its  departure 
from  the  Bank's  cellar  under  such 
circumstances  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  be  a  most  senseless  pro- 
ceeding. (Jold  is  bought  from 
the  miner  purposely  to  buy  with 
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again;    to  wish  it  to  lie  idle   is 
agamtt  the  very  idea  itself  of  coin — 
against  the  motive  which  cansed 
snch  a  tool  to  be  devised.    To  en- 
courage the  Bank  to  levy  an  enor- 
mous rate  on  traders,  solely  because 
a  large  qnantiiy  of  its  reserve  is 
gone  to  bny  food  in  America,  is  an 
act  void  of  sense  in  itself  and  most 
ininrions    and    oppressive    to    the 
whole  nation.    ^In  snch  a  case,  if 
the  reserve  were  reduced  to  one- 
;'half  its  ordinary  size,  the  change 
wonld  not  engender  one  particle  of 
weakness  for  the  Bank,  the  general 
state  of  business  being  otherwise 
sound.    Nay,  we  go  still  farther, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that 
if  the  English  Gbvemment  required 
suddenly    lo    millions    of   buUion 
^  from  the  Bank  for  a  cause  uncon. 
*  nected  with  trade  and  thoroughly 
'  understood,  under  an  agreement  to 
restore  them  within  a  reasonable 
period,  no  effect  i^hatever  would  be 
produced  on  the  rate  of  discount, 
always  supposing  that  the  stupid 
cry  about  gold  being  taken  away 
from  the  Bank  were  not  raised. 
.  Mr.  Bagehot  takes  up  the  position 
that  al^m,  rational  or  irrational,  is  a 
force,  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Qmte  true ;  leib  then  men  of  his  in« 
telligence,  instead  of  perpetuating 
the  fears  of  ignorance  by  artifidfu 
rules  founded  on  the  absence  of  all 
science,  instruct  the   City  on   the 
nature  of  banking,  give  them  know- 
ledge, and  teach  them  that  a  tem- 
porary departure  of  gold,  which  has 
no  origin  m  disastrous  trade,  cannot 
have  any  importance. 

But  we  hear  the  objection  in 
reply:  the  time  when  the  gold  is 
gone  away  to  pay  for  food  or  to 
serve  a  purpose  of  the  Government 
may  be  the  very  moment  when  the 
foreigners,  who  have  lent  their 
funds  to  the  great  international 
Money  Market,  may  demand  repay- 
ment in  metal :  what  will  be  then 
the  position  of  the  Bank?  Will 
not  England  be  insolvent,  and  does 
not  such  a  thought  make  one  shud- 
ierp    We  reply  in  the  admirable 


words  of  Mr.  Hankey :  *  The  supply 
of  currency  in  this  conntry  is  onlj 
limited  by  the  amount  of  gold  to  be 
fotmd  in  the  whole  world,  t)r  we 
can  always  obtain  what  gold  we  may 
require  by  simply  giving  our  com- 
modities in  exchange.  It  ia  merely 
a  question  of  time.'  How' refresh- 
ing it  is  to  meet  with  strong  com- 
mon sense  in  these  regions.  No 
article  can  be  bought  more  easfly 
abroad  than  gold,  &  only  there  be 
the  means  of  paying  for  it.  The 
Bank,  indeed,  has  no  commodities, 
no  goods  to  give  in  exchange ;  bnt 
it  can  borrow  with  the  utmost  ease. 
But  the  Bank  driven  to  borrow 
abroad — ^what  a  horror,  what  a  dan- 
ger !  Not  so,  we  answer,  in  its  new 
position  of  an  international  clearing- 
house. If  foreigners  enter  the  Eng- 
lish Money  Market,  that  market 
covers  an  area  larger  than  Eng- 
land ;  if  its  'resources  are  taken 
away  by  foreigners,  there  is  nothing 
extzaordinary  in  foreigners  being 
called  upon  to  come  in  aid.  The 
Bank  once  borrowed  two  millions  of 
gold ;  and  as  no  one  ever  questions 
the  ultimate  solvency  of  the  Bank, 
the  borrowing  of  a  special  article 
for  a  short  time  is  a  natural  opera- 
tion, and  when  men's  minds  have 
become  fisuniliar  with  it  would  excite 
no  wonder.  The  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  vast  reserve  cannot  bo 
upheld  as  a  preferable  proceeding 
to  such  an  occasional  borrowing  w 
gold. 

But  the  panic  may  be  over- 
whelming, time  may  be  altogether 
wanting;  a  day's  delay  may  be 
&tal.  It  may :  every  creditor  of 
the  Bank  may  ask  for  his  money 
instantly.  But  is  such  a  supposi- 
tion rational,  unless  the  Bank  is 
suspected  to  have  done  bad  busi- 
ness, and  to  have  lost  its  title  to  be 
regarded  as  'ultimately  solvent'? 
Such  a  supposition  is  not  made  in 
Mr.  Bagehot's  pages.  We  answer 
that  the  Bank's  reserve  up  to  this 
day  has  proved  sufficient;  it  has 
done  its  work ;  it  carried  the  Bank 
through   jt8^U&l?gll?S7»   ^^ 
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1866;  and,  nnless  England  is  in- 
▼aded,  are  worse  oriBes  than  these 
to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion? A  reserye  which  weathers 
the  worst  storm  is  indisputably 
enough.  If  the  Bank  had  had 
more  gold  in  these  years,  could  it 
liaye  lent  more  to  traders  and  miti- 
gated the  loss  ?  We  say,  No,  In 
1825  all  it  needed  was  a  larger 
supply  of  printed  paper.  In  1847 
and  1866  it  had  all  the  gold  which 
the  suspensions  set  free,  and  could 
not  lend  it.  In  1 85  7  it  lent  8oo,oooZ, 
of  such  gold,  but  it  had  still  some 
to  spare  in  the  liberated  Issue 
Depeartmemt. 

The  cost  of  a  huge  reserve  is 
scarcely  thought  worthy  of  notice. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  interest  on  the 
buried  metal  is  supposed  to  be  the 
totality  of  the  damage.     This  is  an 
entire  mistake,  and  argues  small 
knowledge*  of   political   economy. 
The  loss  on  an  tmneeded  10  mil- 
lions of  gold  is  immensely  heavier. 
J  Those  10  miniouB  must  be  regarded 
4  as  so  much  capital  lost,  so  much 
'  food  and  materials  for  sustaining 
industry  taken  away  from  the  people 
of  England.    It  is  the  characteristic 
of  capital  that  it  reproduces  itself 
in  the  goods   made.     The  use  of 
these  10  millions  of  capital  would 
Lave  fed  and  clothed  labourers  and 
found    profits    for    many,  besides 
the    mere    interest    on    iJie    sum, 
though  that  alone  would  amount  to 
some  half-million  a  year.     Is  such 
an  enormous  national  loss  a  trifle 
for  those  who  preach  up  colossal 
reserves  ?    And  what  would  be  the 
gain  ?    We  can  see  absolutely  none, 
except  the  quelling  of  pure  terror ; 
and  the  way  to  deal  with  terror  is 
to  prevent  it.     Now,  what   is    a 
^panic.P      It  is  an  event  in  banking, 
and  the  point  respecting  it  to  grasp 
[firmly  is  that  its  ultimate  cause  is 
U^ways  a  destruction  of  wealth,  of 
goods,  of  property.    Not  that  a  de- 
struction of  wealth,  even  though  it 
be  most  heavy,  by  iteelf  alone  gene- 
rates a  panic.    If  the  failure  of  the 
harvest    destroyed  60  millions  of 


wealth,  there  would  not  necessarily 
be  a  crisis.  The  cotton  famine  was 
a  terrible  disaster  for  England,  but 
it  gave  birth  to  no  panic.  The  bud- 
ness  of  the  country  adapted  itself  to 
its  reduced  circumstances,  and  those 
who  were  ruined  sufiered  alone.  A 
true  panic  has  disastrous  speculation 
promoted  by  banks,  and  followed  by 
destruction  of  property,  for  its  real 
source.  If  the  loans  made  by  banks 
resulted  only  in  gambling — one  man 
winning  what  another  loses— there . 
would  be  no  panic.  But  the  loans 
which  precede  x)anics  generate  de- 
struction of  property ;  railways  con- 
structed at  a  cost  beyond  the  na- 
tion's savings;  harbours  made; 
towns  reconstructed ;  mines  opened 
and  no  minerals  found.  In  these 
and  many  similar  cases,  labourers 
have  been  fed  and  clothed,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  return,  even 
though  the  undertakings  may  ulti- 
mately prove  most  beneficial — ^pro- 
perty destroyed  and  not  replaced. 
Then  the  discovery  of  the  flBict  comes 
suddenly  on  the  banking  world. 
Many  presumed  to  be  solvent  are 
found  defibulters.  Banks  are  known 
to  have  experienced  great  losses, 
and  their  customers  become  alarmed, 
and  the  panic  motmts  and  spreads 
in  pure  ignorant  terror.  Thus  the 
stoppage  of  the  *  great  house  of 
Overend '  threw  the  City  into  col- 
lapse. But  to  what  did  it  owe  its 
fall  P  To  the  reckless  destruction 
of  the  vast  fanda  confided  to  their 
care  in  Irish  steamships,  and  iron 
works  atMillwaU,  and  speculations  in 
the  colonies,  and  other  machinery  for 
annihilating  property.  The  mode  of 
prevention  is  to  preach  to  bankers  to 
watch  the  application  of  their  loans : 
to  reflect  whether  the  nation  is  not 
consuming  more  than  it  can  pay  for ; 
to  bethink  themselves  whether  there 
will  be  continued  means  for  lodging 
deposits  at  the  banks.  In  other 
words,  panics  we  hold  to  be  impos- 
sible in  soundly  managed  business, 
even  when  losses  are  heavy.  Many 
suppose  that  panics  are  necessary 
phenomena  in  banking ;  they  appeal 
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to  a  cycle  indicating  a  banking 
law,  bat  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
Vinous  decennial  law  of  recurring 
panic  merely  expresses  that  afifcer  a 
panic  business  is  for  a  time  timid. 
There  is  a  middle  period  when  it 
is  healthy  and  vigorons.  There  is 
a  third ;  experience  is  forgotten, 
and  trade  waxes  rash  and  specula- 
tive, and  a  crisis  follows,  to  be  re- 
peated  in  due  time.  But  legitimate 
business  might  go  on  for  a  century 
without  panic,  and  even  new  under- 
takings, inyolving,  as  railways, 
great  consumption  of  property, 
might  proceed  without  mischief,  if 
only  their  cost  does  not  exceed  the 
surplus  sayings  of  the  country. 
^  Qve&t  reserves  never  can  avert  crises, 
'  and  they  can  do  little  to  cure  them, 
.'  for  the  gold  cannot  be  made  to  leave 
'  the  bank,  except  to  a  comparatively 
trifling  extent. 

StiU,  if  the  strong  set  of  the  City 
tide  for  a  great  reserve — as  the  secret 
not  only  of  safety,  but  of  the  j^b- 
''  surdity  of  cheap  discount,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  nation  by  a  most 
expensive  waste  of  wealth — should 
continue  to  prevail,  it  is  idle  to  en- 
deavour to  impose  the  obligation 
of  maintaining  it  on  the  private 
establishment,  called  the  Bank  of 
England.  Even  now  Mr.  Bsigehot 
admits  that  its  proprietors  earn 
much  smaller  dividends  than  other 
banks,  mainly  because  its  method 
of  management  is  less  intently  fixed 
on  gain.  To  add  to  it  the  ftirther 
burden  of  finding  the  national  cash 
without  remuneration  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  may  induce  them  to  give 
up  the  account  of  the  Government, 
and  with  liberty  they  would  acquire 
greatly  augmented  profits.  One 
sacrifice  more,  we  are  told,  is  de- 
manded at  their  hands.  They  must 
accept  a  revolution  in  their  adminis- 
tration. They  must  pass  under  a 
single  despot.  He  must  be  a  strange 
man  who  can  suppose  that  the  pro- 
prietors will    voluntarily    go  into 


bondage.  Coercion  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament  is  beyond  tike  reach  of 
thought,  and  what  is  the  moiiTe 
for  such  a  revolution  ?  That  the 
directors  are  not  professional  bank- 
ers— are  mere  *  amateur'  adminis- 
trators. England  has  much  reason 
to  rejoice  that  her  greatest  banking 
institution  is  not  manaeed  by  tedi- 
nical  bankers,  for  merchants  are  the 
very  men  most  likely  to  read  and 
understand  what  is  going  on  in 
conmierce.  They  have  committed 
errors  at  times — ^who  has  not  ?  We 
are  provided,  however,  with  a  *  writ- 
ten character '  for  these  men.  On 
May  12, 1 866,  the  Ec<momigt  irrok: 
*  We  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a 
collapse  of  credit  more  difi^ised  and 
more  complete.'  Then  on  May  19, 
after  a  week  of  agony  and  of  ^oit, 
we  find  t^ese  words : 

We  pass  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank 
of  England  since  the  issue  of  the  letter  d 
liberty.  As  far  as  we  can  jndge,  with  s 
single  exception,  their  policy  has  ^n  801M 
cautious,  and  admirable.  They  have  girea 
mercantile  and  banking  accommodation,  u 
their  accounts  show,  to  an  unprecedented 
extent,  considering  the  shortness  of  die 
time  under  consideration,  and  the  zapiditj 
of  the  events  within  it ;  and,  as  Mi,  Q^' 
stone  stated  in  Parliament,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  voice  of  Lombard  Street,  they  haye 
not  departed  from  their  usual  care,  dis- 
crimination, and  caution  in  the  selection  of 
securities.  The  exception  of  which  ve 
speak  was  the  hesitation — the  trifling  haor 
tation — to  lend  upon  Gt>vemment  security. 
We  sav  that  trifling  hesitation,  because, 
after  the  statement  of  "Mr.  Gladstone  h^ 
night  that  they  had  lent  2,800,000/.  onsodi 
security,  and  after  what  has  been  lately  noto- 
rious in  Lombard  Street,  it  would  be  a  gtave 
error  to  speak  of  a  rare  and  occasional  oelaT 
as  if  it  had  been  a  direct  or  common  refusal* 

We  commend  these  memoral)k 
words  to  the  careful  study  of  ^ 
author  of  Lomba/rd  Street.  He  ¥rfll 
appreciate  how  much  is  due  to  thar 
authority.  And  yet  these  are  i^ 
men  whom  it  is  sought  to  supersede 
as  incompetent.  God  help  the  Cit| 
if  its  banking  is  delivered  over  to 
the  dominion  of  a  single  banker. 
BoNAHT  Price. 
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JONATHAN   EDWARDS.! 
By  Leslie  Stephen. 


TWO  of  the  ablest  tliinkers  whom 
■America  has  yet  produced 
were  bom  in  New  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  theorists  who  would 
trace  aU  our  characteristics  to  in- 
heritance from  some  remote  ances- 
tor might  see  in  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  normal 
representatives  of  the  two  types 
from  which  the  genuine  Yankee  is 
derived.  Though  blended  in  various 
proportions,  and  though  one  may 
exist  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  an  element  of  shrewd  mother- 
wit  and  an  element  of  transcendental 
enthusiasm  are  to  be  detected  in  all 
-who  boast  a  descent  from  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  Franklin,  bom  in 
1706,  represents  in  its  ftdlest  de- 
velopment the  more  earthly  side  of 
this  compound.  A  thoroughbred 
utilitarian,  full  of  sagacity,  and  car- 
rying into  all  regions  of  thought 
that  strange  ingenxdty  which  makes 
an  American  the  handiest  of  all 
human  beings,  Franklin  is  best  em- 
bodied in  Hs  own  Poor  Richard. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy:  many 
a  little  makes  a  mickle :  the  second 
vice  is  lying,  the  first  is  running  in 
debt;  and — 

Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold ; 
'Tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead 
into  gold. 

These    and    a    string    of    similar 
rnftxiTTifl  are  the  pith  of  Franklin's 


message  to  the  world.  Franklin, 
however,  was  not  merely  a  man  in 
whom  the  practical  intelligence  was 
developed  in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree, but  was  fortunate  in  coming 
upon  a  crisis  admirably  suited  to 
his  abilities,  and  in  being  generally 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his 
age.  He  succeeded,  as  we  know, 
in  snatching  lightning  from  the 
heavens,  and  the  sceptre  from  ty- 
rants; and  had  his  reward  in  the 
shape  of  much  contemporary  homage 
from  French  philosophers,  and  last- 
ing renown  amongst  his  country- 
men. Meanwhile,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, his  senior  by  three  years, 
had  the  fate  common  to  men  who 
are  unfitted  for  the  struggles  of 
daily  life,  and  whose  philosophy 
does  not  harmonise  with  the  domi- 
nant current  of  the  time.  A  spe- 
culative recluse,  with  little  fSEtculty 
of  literary  expression,  and  given  to 
utter  opinions  shocking  to  the  popu- 
lar nnnd,  he  excited  little  attention 
during  his  lifetime,  except  amongst 
the  sharers  of  his  own  religious 
persuasions ;  and,  when  noticed  after 
his  death,  the  praise  of  his  intel- 
lectual acuteness  has  generally  been 
accompanied  with  an  expression  of 
abhorrence  for  his  supposed  moral 
obtuseness.  Mr.  Lecky,  for  ex- 
ample, whilst  speaking  of  Edwards 
as  *  probably  the  ablest  defender  of 
Calvinism,'  mentions  his  treatise  on 


*  The  Works  of  President  Edwards,  Worcester  (Mass.),  1808, 
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Original  Sin  as  '  one  of  the  most 
revolting  books  that  have  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  man.' 
{Rationalism^  I.  404.)  That  intense 
dislike,  which  is  far  from  nn- 
common,  for  severe  reasoning  has 
oven  made  a  kind  of  reproach  to 
Edwards  of  what  is  called  his 
'inexorable  logic'  To  condemn  a 
man  for  being  honestly  in  the  wrong 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  unrea- 
sonable ;  bnt  people  are  even  more 
unforgiving  to  the  sin  of  being 
honestly  in  the  rij?ht.  The  frank- 
ness with  which  Edwards  avowed 
opinions,  not  by  any  means  peculiar 
to  himself,  has  left  a  certain  stain 
upon  his  reputation.  '  He  has  also 
su  ffered  in  general  repute  from  a  can  se 
which  should  really  increase  our 
interest  in  his  writings.  Metaphy- 
sicians, whilst  admiring  his  acute- 
ness,  have  been  disgusted  by  his 
adherence  to  an  outworn  theology ; 
and  theologians  have  cared  little 
for  a  man  who  was  primarily  a  phi- 
losophical speculator,  and  has  used 
his  philosophy  to  bring  into  painful 
relief  the  most  terrible  dogmas  of 
the  ancient  creeds.  Edwards,  how- 
ever, is  interesting  just  because  he 
is  a  connecting  link  between  two 
widely  different  phases  of  thought. 
He  connects  the  expiring  Calvinism 
of  the  old  Puritan  theocracy  with 
what  is  called  the  transcendentahsm 
embodied  in  the  writings  of  Emer- 
son and  other  leaders  of  young 
America.  He  is  remarkable,  too, 
as  illustrating  at  the  central  point 
of  the  eighteenth  century  those 
speculative  tendencies  which  were 
most  vitally  opposed  to  the  then 
dominant  philosophy  of  Locke  and 
Hume.  Ajid,  finally,  there  is  a  still 
more  permanent  interest  in  the 
man  himself,  as  exhibiting  in  high 
relief   the  weak    and    the   strong 


points  of  the  teaching  of  which 
Calvinism  represents  only  one  em- 
bodiment.  His  life,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  more  celebrated 
contemporary,  ran  its  course  far 
away  from  the  main  elements  of 
European  activity".  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  stay  at  New 
York,  he  lived  almost  exclusiTely 
in  the  interior  of  what  was  then  the 
thinly  settled  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts.* His  father  was  for  nearly 
sixty  years  minister  of  a  church  iu 
Connecticut,  and  his  mother's  hr 
ther,  the  '  celebrated  Solomon  Stod- 
dard,' for  about  an  equal  time  minis- 
ter of  a  church  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  Young  Jonatliao. 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  these 
venerable  men,  after  the  strictest 
sect  of  the  Puritans,  was  sent  to 
Yale  at  the  age  of  twelve,  took  his 
B.A.  degree  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  two  years  afterwards  be- 
came a  preacher  at  New  Tork. 
Thence  he  returned  to  a  tutorship 
at  Yale,  but  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  was  ordained  as  colleague  of 
his  grandfather  Stoddard,  and  spent 
at  Northampton  the  next  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life.  It  may  be 
added  that  he  married  early  a  vile 
of  congenial  temper,  and  had  eleven 
children.*  One  of  his  daughters, 
by  an  odd  combination,  was  the 
mother  of  Aaron  Burr,  the  duellist 
who  killed  Hamilton,  and  after- 
wards became  the  prototype  of  ^ 
Southern  secessionists.  The  ex- 
ternal facts,  however,  of  Edwards 
life  are  of  little  interest,  except  as 
indicating  the  influences  to  whicli 
lie  was  exposed.  Puritaniso, 
though  growing  faint,  was  still 
powerful  in  New  England;  it  was 
bred  in  his  bones,  and  he  was  drilled 
from  his  earli^  years  into  its 
sternest   dogmas.      Some    curious 


'  The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  stated  at  164,000  inhabitants  in  1742*  ^d 
240,000  in  1 76 1.    See  Holmes's  Annals, 

•  These  early  New  England  patriarchs  were  blessed  with  abundant  families.  Ed- 
wards* father  had  eleven  children,  his  pntemnl  grandfather  thirteen,  and  hn 
maternal  grandfather  had  twelve  children  by  a  lady  who  had  ahrcady  three  children 
h^  a  prerious  marriage. 
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firafi^meiits  of  Lis  early  life  and  letters 
indicate  the  nature  of  his  spiritaal 
development.  Whilst  still  almost 
a  boj,  he  writes  down  solemn  reso- 
Intions,  and  practises  himself  in 
severe  self- inspection.     He  resolves 

*  never  to  do,  be,  or  snffer  anything 
in  Bonl  or  body,  more  or  less,  bat 
what  tends  to  the  glory  of  God ;' 
to  *  live  with  all  my  might  while  I 
do  live  ;'  '  never  to  speak  anything 
that  is  ridiculous  or  matter  of 
laughter  on  the  Lord's  Day'  (a  reso- 
lution which  we  might  think  rather 
snperfluous,  even  though  extended 
to  other  days)  \  and  *  frequently 
to  renew  the  dedication  of  myself 
to  God,  which  was  made  at  my 
baptism,  which  I  solemnly  renewed 
when  I  was  received  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  which 
I  have  solemnly  ratified  this  12  th 
day  of  January,  1723.*  (I.  18.) 
He  pledges  himself,  in  short,  to  a  life 
of  strict  self-examination  and  abso- 
lute devotion  to  what  he  takes  for  the 
will  of  God.  Similar  resolutions 
have  doubtless  been  made  by  count- 
less young  men,  brought  up  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  diaries  of 
equal  value  have  been  published  by 
the  authors  of  innumerable  saintly 
biographies.  In  Edwards'  mouth, 
however,  they  really  had  a  mean- 
ing, and  bore  corresponding  results. 
An  interesting  paper  gives  an  ac- 
count of  those  re^gious  *  experiences ' 
to  which  his  sect  attaches  so  tre- 
mendous an  importance.  From  his 
childhood,  he  tells  us,  his  mind 
had  been  full  of  objections  to 
the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty. 
It     appeared     to    him    to    be     a 

*  horrible  doctrine  '  that  God  should 
choose  whom  He  would,  and  re- 
ject whom  He  pleased,  Heaving 
them  eternally  to  perish  and  be 
tormented  eternally  in  hell.'  The 
whole  history  of  his  intellectual  de- 
velopment is  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  became  gradually 
reconciled  to  this  appalling  dogma. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  collegiate 
course,  we  are  told,  which  would  be 


about  the  fourteenth  of  his  age,  he 
read  Locke's  Essay  with  inexpres- 
sible delight.  The  first  glimpse  of 
metaphysical  enquiry,  it  would 
seem,  revealed  to  him  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind,  and  opened  to  him 
the  path  of  speculation  in  which  he 
ever  afterwards  delighted.  Locke, 
though  Edwards  always  mentions 
him  with  deep  respect,  was  indeed 
a  thinker  of  a  very  different  school. 
The  disciple  ow^  to  his  master, 
not  a  body  of  doctrine,  but  the  im- 
pulse to  intellectual  activity.  Ho 
succeeded  in  working  out  for  him- 
self a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
problem  by  which  he  had  been  per* 
plexed.  His  cavils  ceased  as  his 
reason  strengthened.  '  God's  abso- 
lute sovereignty  and  justice'  seemed 
to  him  to  be  as  clear  as  anything 
he  saw  with  his  eyes ;  *  at  least,'  he 
adds,  Ht  is  so  at  times.'  Nay,  he 
even  came  to  rejoice  in  the  doc- 
trine and  regard  it  as  infinitely 
pleasant,  bright,  and  sweet.'  (1. 33.) 
Starting,  in  fact,  from  the  Puritan 
assumptions,  the  agony  of  mind 
which  they  caused  never  led  him  to 
question  their  truth,  though  it  ani- 
mated him  to  discover  a  means  of 
reconciling  them  to  reason ;  and  the 
reconciliation  is  the  whole  burden 
of  his  ablest  works.  The  effect  upon 
his  mind  is  described  in  terms  which 
savour  of  a  less  stern  school  of  faith. 
God's  glory  was  revealed  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  creation,  and 
often  threw  him  into  ecstasies  of 
devotion*  (I.  33.)  *  God's  excel- 
lency. His  wisdom.  His  purity,  and 
love  seemed  to  appear  in  everything : 
in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  in  the 
clouds  and  blue  sky ;  in  the  grass, 
flowers,  and  trees;  in  the  water  and 
all  nature,  which  used  greatly  to 
fix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to  sit 
and  view  the  moon  for  continuance, 
and  in  the  day  spent  much  time 
in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky,  to 
behold  the  sweet  glory  of  God  in 
these  things;  in  the  mean  time 
singing  forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my 
contemplations  of  the  Creator  and 
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Redeemer.'  Thunder,  he  adds,  had 
once  been  terrible  to  him;  *now 
Bcarce  anything  in  all  the  works  of 
nature '  was  so  sweet.  (I.  36.)  It 
seemed  as  if  the  '  majestic  and  awful 
voice  of  Gt>d's  thunder '  was  in  fact 
the  voice  of  its  Creator.  Thunder 
and  lightning,  we  know,  suggested 
rather  different  contemplations  to 
Franklin.  Edwards*  utterances  are 
as  remarkable  for  their  amiability 
as  for  their  non-scientific  charac- 
ter. We  see  in  him  the  gentle 
mystic  rather  than  the  stem  divine 
who  consigned  helpless  infEuits  to 
eternal  torture  without  a  question 
of  the  goodness  of  their  Creator.  This 
vein  of  meditation,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  familiar  to  him.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  reflecting 
on  Divine  things,  and  often  walking 
in  solitary  places  and  woods  to 
enjoy  uninterrupted  soliloquies  and 
converse  with  Q-od,  At  New  York 
he  often  retired  to  a  quiet  spot — 
now,  one  presumes,  seldom  used 
for  such  purposes — on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  Biver  to  abandon  him- 
self to  his  quiet  reveries,  or  to  *  con- 
verse on  the  things  of  Grod'  with 
one  Mr.  John  Smith.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  he  indulged  in  the  same 
habit.  His  custom  was  to  rise  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  spend 
thirteen  hours  daily  in  his  study, 
and  to  ride  out  after  dinner  to  some 
lonely  grove,  where  he  dismounted 
and  walked  by  himself,  with  a  note- 
book ready  at  hand  for  the  arrest 
of  stray  thoughts.  Evidently  he 
possessed  one  of  those  rare  tempera- 
ments to  which  the  severest  intel- 
lectual exercise  is  a  source  of  the 
keenest  enjoyment ;  and  though  he 
must  often  have  strayed  into  the 
comparatively  dreary  labyrinths  of 
metaphysical  puzzles,  his  specula- 
tions had  always  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  what  he  calls  *  Divine 
things.'  Once,  he  tells  us,  as  he 
rode  into  the  woods  in  1737,  and 
alighted  according  to  custom  *to 
walk  in  Divine  contemplation  and 
prayer,'  he  had  so  extraordinary  a 


view  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  His  wonderful  grace,  that  he 
remained  for  about  an  hour  '  in  a 
flood  of  tears  and  weeping  aloud.' 
This  intensity  of  spiritual  vision 
was  frequently  combined  with  a 
harrowing  sense  of  his  own  corrup- 
tion. *  My  wickedness,'  he  says, 
*  as  I  am  in  myself,  has  long  ap- 
peared to  me  perfectly  ineffable ;  like 
an  infinite  deluge  or  mountains  over 
my  head.*  Often,  for  many  years, 
he  has  had  in  his  mind  and  his 
mouth  the  words  *  Infinite  upon 
infinite ! '  His  heart  looks  to  him 
like  *  an  abyss  infinitely  deeper  than 
hell ;'  and  yet,  he  adds,  it  seems  to 
him  that  ^  his  conviction  of  sin  is 
exceedingly  small.'  Whilst  weeping 
and  crying  for  his  sins,  he  secaned 
to  know  that  '  his  repentance  was 
nothing  to  his  sin.'  (I.  41.)  Extra- 
vagant expressions  of  this  kind  are 
naturally  rather  shocking  to  the 
outsider ;  and  to  those  who  are  in- 
capable of  sympathising,  they  may 
even  appear  to  be  indications  of 
hypocrisy.  Nobody  was  more  alive 
than  Edwards  himself  to  the  danger 
of  using  such  phrases  mechanicallj. 
When  you  call  yourself  the  woret 
of  men,  he  says,  be  careful  th&t 
you  do  not  think  highly  of  your- 
self just  because  you  think  a> 
meanly.  And  if  you  reply,  *  No,  I 
have  not  a  high  opinion  of  my 
humility ;  it  seems  to  n^e  I  am  as 
proud  as  the  devil ;'  ask  again, 
'  whether  on  this  very  account  ihsX 
you  think  yourself  as  proud  as  the 
devil,  you  do  not  think  yourself  to  be 
very  humble.*  (FV.  282.)  That  is  a 
characteristic  bit  of  subtilising,  and 
it  indicates  the  danger  of  all  this 
excessive  introspection.  Edwards 
would  not  have  accepted  the  moral 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  think  about 
yourself  as  little  as  possible;  for 
from  his  point  of  view  this  constant 
cross-examination  of  all  your  feel- 
iugs,  this  dissection  of  emotion 
down  to  its  finest  and  most  intricate 
convolutions,  was  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  religion.  No  one,  however^ 
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can  read  bis  account  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, even  when  he  mns  into  the  ac- 
customed phraseology,  without  per- 
oeiying  the  ring  of  genuine  feeling. 
He  is  morbid,  it  may  be,  but  he  is 
not  insincere ;  and  even  his  strained 
hyperboles  are  scarcely  unintelli- 
^ble  when  considered  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment  produced 
by  the  effort  of  a  human  being  to 
live  constantly  in  presence  of  the 
absolute  and  the  in&iite.  I 

The  event  which  most  power- 
:folly  influenced  Edwards'  mind 
during  his  life  at  Northampton  was 
one  of  those  strange  spiritual  stoims 
which  then,  as  now,  swept  periodi? 
cally  across  the  churches.  Protest- 
ants generally  call  them  revivals ; 
in  Catholic  countries  they  impel 
pilgrims  to  some  devotional  shrine ; 
Edwards  and  his  contemporaries  de- 
scribed such  a  phenomenon  as  'a 
remarkable  outpouring  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit.'  He  has  carefully  de- 
scribed the  symptoms  of  one  such 
commotion,  in  which  he  was  a  main 
agent ;  aud  two  or  tbree  later  trea- 
tises, discussing  some  of  the  problems 
suggested  by  the  scenes  he  wit- 
nessed, testify  to  the  profoundness 
of  the  impression  upon  his  mind. 
In  fact,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
Edwards'  whole  philosophical  sys- 
tem was  being  put  to  a  practical 
test  by  these  events.  Was  the 
excitement,  as  modem  observers 
would  say,  due  to  a  mere  moral  epi- 
demic, or  was  it  actually  produced 
by  the  direct  interposition  in  human 
afiairs  of  the  Almighty  Buler? 
Unhesitatingly  recognising  the  hand 
of  theGk)d  the  very  thought  of  whom 
crushed  him  into  self-annihilation, 
Edwards  is  unconsciously  troubled 
by  the  strange  contrast  between 
the  effect  and  the  stupendous  cause 
assigned  for  it.  When  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  comes  down  to  trouble 
the  waters,  one  would  expect  rather 
to  see  oceans  upheaved,  than  a  tri- 
fling ripple  in  an  insignificant  pond. 
There  is  something  almost  pathetic 
in  his  eagerness   to    magnify  the 


proportions  of  the  event.  He  boasts 
that  in  six  months  '  more  than  three 
hundred  souls  were  savingly  brought 
home  to  Christ  in  this  town.'  (IIL 
23.)  The  town  itself,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, though  then  one  of  ike  most 
populous  in  the  country,  was  only 
of  eighty-two  years*  standing,  and 
reckoned  about  two  hundred  fSsi- 
milies,  the  era  of  Chicagos  not 
having  yet  dawned  upon  the  world. 
The  conversion,  however,  of  this 
vUlage  appeared  to  some  'di- 
vines and  others*  to  herald  the 
approach  of  *  the  conflagration* 
(III.  59) ;  and  though  Edwards  dis- 
avows this  rash  conjecture,  he  anti- 
cipates with  some  confidence  the 
approach  of  the  millennium.  The 
'  isles  and  ships  of  Tarshish,'  men- 
tioned in  Isaiah,  are  plainly  meant 
for  America,  which  is  to  be  *  the 
first  fruits  of  that  glorious  day' 
(III.  154)  ;  and  he  collects  enough  ' 
accounts  of  various  revivals  of  an 
analogous  kind  which  had  taken 
place  in  Salzburg,  Holland,  and 
several  of  the  British  Colonies,  to 
justify  the  anticipation  *  that  these 
universal  commotions  are  the  fore- 
runners of  something  exceeding 
glorious  approaching.'  (III.  41 40 
The  limited  area  of  the  disturbance 
perhaps  raised  less  difficulty  than 
the  equivocal  nature  of  many  of  the 
manifestations.  In  Edwards'  imagi- 
nation, Satan  was  always  on  the 
watch  to  produce  an  imitation,  and, 
it  would  seem,  a  curiously  accurate 
imitation,  of  the  Divine  impulses. 
As  De  Foe  says,  in  a  different  sense  : 

Wherever  God  creates  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  alwayg  builds  a  chapel  there. 

And  some  people  were  unkind 
enough  to  trace  in  the  diseases  and 
other  questionable  products  of  the  re- 
vival a  distinct  proof  of  the  'operation 
of  the  evil  spirit.*  (III.  96.)  Edwards 
felt  the  vital  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  classes  of 
supernatural  agency,  so  different  in 
their  source  and  yet  so  thoroughly 
similar  in  their  effects.     There  is 
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something  rather  tonching,  though 
at  times  our  sympathy  is  tinged 
with  contempt,  in  the  simpliciW 
with  which  he  traces  distinct  proom 
of  the  Divine  hand  in  the  familiar 

?henomena  of  religious  conveirsions. 
'he  stories  seem  stale  and  profitless 
to  us  which  he  accepted  with  awe- 
stricken  reverence  as  a  demonstra- 
tive testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  the 
work.  He  gives,  for  example,  an 
anecdote  of  a  young  woman,  who, 
being  zealous  of  another  conversion, 
resolved  to  bring  about  her  own 
by  the  rather  naif  expedient  of 
reading  the  Bible  straight  through. 
Having  begun  her  task  on  Monday, 
the  defflred  effect  was  produced  on 
Thursday,  and  she  felt  it  possible  to 
skip  at  once  to  the  New  Testament. 
The  crisis  ran  through  its  usual 
course,  ending  in  a  state  of  rapture, 
duriuj^  which  she  enjoyed  for  days 
'  a  kmd  of  beatific  vision  of  Ood.' 
The  poor  girl  was  very  ill,  and  ex- 
pressed 'great  longings  to  die.' 
When  her  brother  read  in  Job  about 
worms  feeding  on  the  dead  body, 
she  'appeared with  a  pleasant  smile 
and  said  it  was  sweet  to  her  to 
think  of  her  being  in  such  circum- 
stances.' (III.  69.)  The  lonffing  wus 
speedily  gratified,  and  she  departed, 
perhaps  not  to  find  in  another 
world  that  the  universe  had  been 
laid  out  precisely  in  accordanco 
with  the  theories  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  but  at  least  leaving  be- 
hind her — BO  we  are  assujned — 
memories  of  tonching  humility  and 
spirituality.  If  Abigail  Hutchinson 
strikes  us  as  representing,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  morbid  type  of 
human  excellence,  what  are  we  to 
say  to  Phebe  Bartlet,  who  had 
just  passed  her  fourth  birthday  in 
April  1735?  (Itl-  7^')  This  in- 
fant, of  more  than  Yankee  preco- 
city, was  converted  by  her  bro- 
ther, who  had  just  gone  through 
the  same  process  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  She  took  to  *  secret  prayer ' 
five  or  six  times  a  day,  and  would 
never  sufier  herself  to  be  interrupted. 


Her  experiences  are  given  at  great 
length,  including  a  refusal  to  eat 
plumbs, '  because  it  was  sin ;'  h^ 
extreme  interest  in  a  thought  sug- 
gested to  her  by  a  text  from  iht 
Kevelations,  about  'supping  with 
God ;'  and  her  request  to  nor  father 
to  replace  a  cow  which  a  poor  man 
had  lost.  She  took  great  deligiit  in 
'private  religious  mcKstings,'  and  was 
specially  edified  by  the  sermons  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  for  whom  she  pro- 
fiBSsed,  as  he  records  with  perhaps 
some  pardonable  complacency,  ihe 
warmest  affection.  The  grotesque 
side  of  the  story  of  this  detestable  in- 
fant is,  however,  blended  with  some- 
thing more  shocking.  The  poor 
little  wretch  was  tormented  by  the 
fear  of  hell-fire ;  and  her  relations 
and  pastor  appear  to  have  done 
their  best  to  stimulate  this,  as  well 
as  other  religious  sentiments. 
Edwards  boasts  at  a  subsequent 
period  that  '  hundreds  of  littk 
children '  had  testified  to  the  glorj 
ofGod'swork.  (III.  146.)  Heafte- 
wards  remarks  incidentally  that 
many  people  had  considered  as 
'  intolerable '  the  conduct  of  the 
nunisters  in  'frightening  poor  in- 
nocent little  children  with  talk  of 
hell-fire  and  eternal  damnation.' 
(in.  200.)  And  indeed  we  cannot 
deny  that  when  reading  some  of 
the  sermons  to  which  poor  Phebe 
Bartlet  must  have  listened,  and 
remembering  the  nature  of  the 
audience,  the  fingers  of  an  unre* 
generate  person  clench  themaelv^ 
involuntarily  as  grasping  an  ima- 
ginary horsewhip.  The  answer 
given  by  Edwards  does  not  dimi- 
nish the  impression.  Innocent  as 
children  may  seem  to  be,  he  replies, 
'  yet  if  they  are  out  of  Christ,  they 
are  not  so  in  Qod's  sight,  but  are 
young  vipers,  and  are  infinitely 
more  hateful  than  vipers,  and  are 
in  a  most  miserable  condition  as 
well  as  grown  persons;  and  they 
are  naturally  very  senseless  and 
stupid,  being  horn  as  the  wUd  asses' 
coU^  and  need  much    to    awaken 
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them.'  (in.  200.)  Doubtless  they 
got  it^  and,  if  ive  will  take 
Edwards'  word  for  it^  the  awaken- 
ing process  nev^er  did  harm  in  any 
one  instance.  Here  we  are  touch- 
ing the  doctrines  which  riehtfuUj 
excite  a  fierce  revolt  of  the  con- 
science against  the  most  repulsive 
of  all  theological  dogmas,  though 
onfortonatelj  a  revolt  which  is  apt 
to  generate  an  indiscriminating 
hostility. 

The  revival  gradually  spent  its 
force;  and,  as  usual,  the  more 
unpleasant  symptoms  began  to 
assume  greater  prominence  as  the 
more  spiritual  impulse  decayed. 
In  Edwards'  phrae^logy,  *it  be- 
gan to  be  very  sensible  that  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  was  gradually  with- 
drawing from  us,  and  after  this 
time  Satan  seemed  to  be  set  more 
loose,  and  raged  in  a  dreadful 
manner.' (in.  77.)  From  the  begin- 
niDg  of  the  excitement,  theusual  phy- 
sical manifestations,  leapings  and 
roarings  and  convulsions  (III.  131, 
205),  had  shown  themselves;  and 
Edwards  labours  to  show  that  in 
this  case  they  were  genuine  marks 
of  a  Divine  impulse  and  not  of  mere 
enthusiasm  as  in  the  externally 
similiff  cases  of  the  Quakers,  the 
French  prophets,  and  others.  (III. 
109.)  Now,  however,  more  startling 
phenomena  presented  themselves. 
Satan  persuaded  a  highly  respect- 
able citizen  to  cut  his  throat.  Others 
saw  visions,  and  had  fancied  inspi- 
rations ;  whilst  from  some  hints  it 
would  seem  probable  that  grosser 
outrages  on  morality  resulted  from 
indiscriminate  gatherings  of  frenzied 
enthusiasts.  (III.  284.)  Finally, 
people^s  minds  were  diverted  by 
the  approach  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  to  settle  an  Indian  treaty  ; 
and  the  building  of  a  new  meeting- 
house altered  the  channel  of  en- 
thusiasm. (III.  79.)  Northampton 
settled  down  into  its  normal  tran- 
quillity. 

Some  years  passed,  and,  as  reli- 
gious zeal  cooled,  Edwards  became 


involved  in  characteristic  difficul- 
ties. The  pastor,  it  may  easily  bo 
supposed,  was  not  popular  with  the 
rising  generation.  He  had»  as  ho 
confesses  with  his  usual  candour, 
'a  constitution  in  many  respects 
peculiarly  unhappy,  attended  with 
flaccid  solids;  vapid,  sizy,  and 
scarce  fluids  ;  and  a  low  tide  of 
spirits ;  often  occasioning  a  kind  of 
childish  weakness  and  contempt- 
ibleness  of  speech,  presence,  and 
demeanour;  with  a  disagreeable 
dulness  and  stiffiiess,  much  unfitting 
me  for  conversation,  but  more 
especially  for  the  government  of  a 
college,'  which  he  was  requested  to 
undertake.  (I.  86.)  He  was,  says 
his  admiring  biographer,  *  thorough 
in  the  government  of  his  children,' 
who  consequently  *  reverenced, 
esteemed,  and  loved  him.'  He 
adopted  the  plan,  less  popular  now 
than  then,  and  even  more  out  of 
fashion  in  America  than  in  England, 
of ' thoroughly  subduing'  his  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  they  showed  any 
tendency  to  self-will.      He  was  a 

*  great  enemy '  to  all  '  vain  amuse- 
ments ;'  and  even  aflor  his  childron 
had  grown  up,  he  enforced  their 
abstinence  from  such  *  pernicious 
practice,'  and  never  allowed  them 
to  be  out  after  nine  at  night.  Any 
gentleman,  we  are  happy  to  add, 
was  ^ven  proper  opportunities  for 
oourtmg  his  daughters  after  con- 
sulting their  parents,  but  on  condi- 
tion of  conforming  strictly  to  the 
family  regulations.  (1.52,53.)  This 
Puritan  discipline  appears  to  have 
succeeded  with  Edwards'  own  fa- 
mily ;  but  a  gentleman  with  flaccid 
solids,  vapid  fluids,  and  a  fervent 
belief  in  hell-fire  is  seldom  appre- 
ciated by  the  youth  even  of  a 
Puritan  village. 

Accordingly,  Edwards  got  into 
trouble  by  endeavouring  to  force 
his  own  notions  of  discipline  amongst 
certain  young  people,  belonging  to 

*  considerable  mmilies'  who  were 
said  to  indulge  in  loose  conversa- 
tion and  equivocal  books.     They 
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possibly  preferred  Pamela,  which 
had  then  just  revealed  a  new  source 
of  amusement  to  the  world,  to 
awakening  sermons ;  and  Edwards' 
well-meant  efforts  to  suppress  the 
evil  set  tbe  town  *in  a  blaze.' 
(I.  64.)  A  more  serious  quarrel 
followed.  Edwards  maintained  the 
doctrine,  which  had  been  gradually 
dying  out  amongst  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans,  that  converted  per- 
sons alone  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  practice 
had  been  different  at  Northampton  ; 
and  when  Edwards  announced  his 
intention  of  enforcing  the  test  of 
professed  conversion,  a  vigorous 
controversy  ensued.  The  dispute 
lasted  for  some  years,  with  much 
mutual  recrimination.  A  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  council,  formed  from 
the  neighbouring  churches,  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  one  that 
he  should  be  dismissed  if  his  people 
desired  it ;  and  the  people  voted  for 
his  dismissal  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  200  to  20.     (I.  69.) 

Edwards  was  thus  a  martyr  to 
his  severe  sense  of  discipline.  His 
admirers  have  lamented  over  the 
sentence  by  which  the  ablest  of 
American  thinkers  was  banished 
in  a  kind  of  disgrace.  Impartial 
readers  will  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  those  who  suffered  under  so 
rigorous  a  spiritual  ruler  had  per- 
haps some  reason  on  their  side. 
However  that  may  be,  and  I  do  not 
presume  to  have  any  opinion  upon 
a  question  involving  such  complex 
ecclesiastical  disputes,  the  result  to 
literature  was  fortunate.  In  1751 
Edwards  waa appointed  to  a  mission 
for  Indians,  founded  at  Stockbridge 
in  the  remotest  corner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  a  few  remnants  of 
the  aborigines  were  settled  on  a 
township  granted  by  the  colony. 
There  were  great  hopes,  we  are 
told,  of  the  probable  influence  of 
the  mission,  which  were  destined  to 
frustration  from  accidental  causes. 
The  hopes  can  hardly  have  rested 
on  the  character  of  the  preacher. 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
grotesque  relation  between  a  minis- 
ter and  his  congregation  than  that 
which  must  have  subsisted  between 
Edwards  and  his  barbarous  flock. 
He  had  remarked  pathetically  in  one 
of  his  writings  on  the  very  poor 
prospect  open  to  the  Houssatunnuck 
Indians,  if  their  salvation  depended 
on  the  study  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  (IV.  245.)  And  if  Ed- 
wards preached  upon  the  topics  of 
which  his  mind  was  fullest,  their 
case  would  have  been  still  harder. 
For  it  was  in  the  remote  sohtudes 
of  this  retired  corner  that  he  gave 
himself  up  to  those  abstruse  medita- 
tions on  free-will  and  original  sin 
which  form  the  substance  of  his  chief 
writings.  A  sermon  in  the  Houssa- 
tunnuck  language,  if  Edwards  eYer 
acquired  that  tongue,  upon  pre- 
destination, the  differences  betwe^ 
the  Arminiaa  and  the  Calvinist 
schemes.  Liberty  of  Indifference,  and 
other  such  doctrines,  would  hardlj 
be  an  improving  performance.  If, 
however,  his  labours  in  this  depart- 
ment *  were  attended  with  no  re- 
markable visible  success '  (I.  83), 
he  thought  deeply  and  wrote  much. 
The  publication  of  his  treatise  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will  foUowed  in 
1754  ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  the 
reputation  which  it  won  for  him, 
he  was  appointed  President  of 
New  Jersey  College  in  the  end  of 
1757,  only  to  die  of  small-pox  in 
the  following  March.  His  death 
cut  short  some  considerable  literary 
schemes,  not,  however,  of  a  kind 
calculated  to  add  to  his  reputation. 
Various  remains  were  published 
after  his  death,  and  we  have  ample 
materials  for  forming  a  comprehen- 
sive judgment  of  his  works.  In  one 
shape  or  another  he  succeeded  in 
giving  utterance  to  his  theory  upon 
the  great  problems  of  life;  and 
there  is  little  cause  for  regret  that 
he  did  not  succeed  in  completing 
that  History  of  the  Work  of  lU- 
demotion  which  was  to  have  been 
his  opu8  magnum.    He  had  neitiier 
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the  knowledge  nor  the  faculties  for 
making  much  of  a  Puritan  view  of 
njiiversal  history ;  and  he  has  left  a 
sufficient  indication  of  his  general 
conception  of  such  a  book. 

The  book  upon  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  which  is  his  main  title  to 
philosophical  fame,  bears  marks  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
composed,  and  which  certainly  did 
not  tend  to  confer  upon  an  abstruse 
treatise  any  additional  charm.  Ed- 
-wards'  style  is  heavy  and  languid ; 
he  seldom  indulges  in  an  illustra- 
tion, and  those  which  he  gives  are 
far  from  lively;  it  is  only  at  rare 
intervals  that  his  logical  ingenuity 
in  stating  some  intricate  argument 
clothes  his  thought  in  language  of 
corresponding  neatness.  He  has,  in 
fact,  the  faults  natural  to  an  isolated 
thinker.  He  gives  his  readers  credit 
for  being  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  had 
wandered  till  every  intricacy  was 
plainly  mapped  out  in  his  own 
mind ;  and  frequently  dwells  at 
tiresome  length  upon  some  refine- 
ment which  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  anyone  but  himself.  A 
writer  who,  like  Hume,  is  at  once 
an  acute  thinker  and  a  great  literary 
artist,  is  content  to  aim  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  vital  points  of  the 
theory  which  he  is  opposing,  and 
leaves  to  his  readers  the  task  of 
following  out  more  remote  conse- 
quences; Edwards,  after  winning 
the  decisive  victory,  insists  upon 
attacking  his  adversary  in  every 
position  in  which  he  might  conceiv- 
ably endeavour  to  entrench  himself. 
It  seems  to  be  his  aim  to  answer 
every  objection  which  could  possibly 
be  suggested,  and,  of  course,  he 
answers  many  objections  which  no 
one  would  raise,  whilst  probably 
omitting  others  of  which  no  fore- 
thought could  warn  him.  The  book 
reads  like  a  verbatim  report  of  those 
elaborate  dialogues  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  holding  with  himself  in 
his  solitary  ramblings.  There  is  some 
truth  in  Goldsmith's  remark  upon 


the  ease  of  gaining  an  argumenta- 
tive victory  when  you  are  at  once 
opponent  and  respondent.  It  must 
be  added,  however,  that  any  man 
who  is  at  all  fond  of  speculation  finds 
in  his  second  self  the  most  obstinate 
and  perplexing  of  antagonists.  No 
one  else  raises  such  a  variety  of 
empty  and  vexatious  quibbles,  and 
splits  hairs  with  such  surprising 
versatihty.  It  is  true  that  your 
double  often  shows  a  certain  dis- 
cretion, and  whilst  obstinately  de- 
fending certain  untenable  positions 
contrives  to  glide  over  some  weak 
places,  which  come  to  light  with 
provoking  unexpectedness  when  you 
are  encountered  by  an  external 
enemy.  Edwards,  indeed,  guards 
himself  with  extreme  care  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  logical  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  against  the 
possibility  of  so  unpleasant  a  sur- 
prise; but  no  man  can  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  a  living  antagonist^ 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  being 
a  man  of  straw.  The  opponents 
against  whom  he  labours  most 
strenuously  were  unfortunately 
very  feeble  creatures  for  the  most 
part;  such  as  poor  Chubb,  the 
Deist,  and  the  once  well-known 
Dr.  Whitby,  who  had  changed  sides 
in  more  than  one  controversy  with 
more  credit  to  his  candour  than  to 
his  force  of  mind.  Certain  diffi- 
culties may  therefore  have  evaded 
the  logical  network  in  which  he 
tried  to  enclose  them ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  complain  more  of  the 
excess  of  his  polemical  energy  than 
of  any  supposed  defects.  Conden- 
sation, with  a  view  to  placing  the 
vital  points  of  his  doctrine  in  more 
salient  relief,  would  have  greatly 
improved  his  treatise.  But  the 
fault  is  natural  in  a  philosophical 
recluse,  more  intent  upon  thorough 
investigation  than  upon  lucid  expo- 
sition. 

Without  following  his  intricate 
reasonings,  the  main  position  may 
be  indicated  in  a  few  words.  The 
doctrine,   in  fact,  which  Edwards 
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asserted  may  be  said  to  be  simply, 
that  eveTytking  has  a  cause,  and 
that  baman  volitions  are  no  more 
an  exception  to  this  nniyersal  law 
than  any  other  class  of  phenomena. 
This  belief  in  the  universality  of 
causation  rests  with  him  upon  a 
primary  intuition  (V.  55),  and  not 
uppn  experience;  and  his  whole 
argument  pursues  the  metaphysical 
method  instead  of  appealing,  as  a 
modem  school  would  appeal,  to  the 
results  of  observation.  The  Armi- 
nian  opponent  of  necessity  must,  as 
he  argues,  either  deny  this  self- 
evident  principle  or  be  confined  to 
statements  purely  irrelevant  to  the 
really  important  question.  The 
book  is  occupied  in  hunting  down 
all  the  evasions  by  which  these 
conclusions  may  be  escaped,  and 
in  showing  that  the  true  theory, 
when  rightly  understood,  is  ob- 
noxious to  no  objections  on  the 
score  of  morality.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  meeting  the  argument  is 
by  appealing  to  consciousness.  We 
know  that  we  are  free,  as  Dr.  John- 
son said,  and  there's  an  end  on't. 
Edwards  shows  at  great  length  and 
in  many  forms  that  this  summary 
reply  involves  a  confusion  between 
the  two  very  different  propositions : 
*  We  can  do  what  we  will,'  and  *  We 
can  will  what  we  will.'  Conscious- 
ness really  testifies  that,  if  we  desire 
to  raise  our  right  hand,  our  right 
hand  will  rise  in  the  absence  of 
external  compulsion.  It  does  not 
show  that  the  desire  itself  may 
either  exist  or  not  exist  without 
reference  to  any  preceding  causes 
either  external  or  internal.  The 
ordinary  definition  of  free-will 
assumes  an  infinite  series  of  voli- 
tions each  determining  all  that  has 
gone  before;  or,  to  let  Edwards 
speak  for  himself,  and  it  will  be  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  his  style,  he 
says  in  a  passage  which  sums  up 
the  whole  argument,  that  the  asser- 
tion  of  free-will  either  amounts  to 
the  merely  verbal  proposition  that 
you  have  power  to  will  what  you 


have  power  to  will ;  *  or  the  meaning 
must  be  that  a  man  has  power  to 
will  as  he  pleases  or  chooses  to  will ; 
that  is,  he  has  power  by  one  act  of 
choice  to  choose  another;  by  an 
antecedent  act  of  will  to  choose  a 
consequent  act,  and  therein  to  exe- 
cute his  own  choice.  And  if  this 
be  their  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but 
shuffling  with  those  they  dispute 
with,  and  baffling  their  own  reason. 
For  still  the  question  returns, 
wherein  lies  man*s  liberty  in  tiiat 
antecedent  act  of  will  which  choeo 
the  consequent  act  ?  The  answw, 
according  to  the  same  principle, 
must  be,  that  his  liberty  lies  also 
in  his  willing  as  he  would,  or  as  he 
chose,  or  agreeably  to  another  act 
of  choice  preceding  that.  And  so 
the  question  returns  in  infinitum  and 
again  in  infinitum.  In  order  to 
support  their  opinion  there  must  be 
no  beginning,  but  free  acts  of  th? 
will  must  have  been  chosen  bj 
foregoing  acts  of  will  in  the  soul  of 
every  man  without  beginning,  and 
so  before  he  had  a  beginning.' 

The  heads  of  most  people  begin 
to  swim  when  they  have  proceeded 
but  a  short  way  into  such  argumen- 
tation ;  but  Edwards  delights  in 
applying  similar  logical  puzzles  over 
and  over  again  to  confute  the  notions 
of  a  *  self-determining  power  in  the 
will,'  or  of  a  *  liberty  of  indifferency ;' 
of  the  power  of  suspending  ttie 
action  even  if  the  judgment  has  pro- 
nounced its  verdict ;  of  Archbishop 
King's  ingenious  device  of  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  declar- 
ing that  our  delight  is  not  the  canse 
but  the  consequence  of  our  will ;  or 
Clarke's  theory  of  liberty  consisting 
in  agency  which  seems  to  erect  an 
infinite  number  of  subsidiary  first 
causes  in  the  wills  of  all  created 
beings.  A  short  cut  to  the  same 
conclusions  consists  in  simplj 
denying  the  objective  reality  of 
chance  or  contingency ;  but  EdwardiJ 
has  no  love  of  ^ort  cuts  in  such 
matters,  or  rather  cannot  refuse 
himself  the  pleasure  of  following 
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the  circaiioas  roate  as  well  as  ex- 
plainiog  the  more  direct  method. 

This  main  principle  estahUshed, 
Edwards  has  of  course  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  the  supposed  injury 
to  morality  rests  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  doctrine.  If  voli- 
tions, instead  of  heing  caused,  are 
the  products  of  arbitrary  chance, 
morality  becomes  meaningless.  We 
approve  or  disapprove  of  an  action 
precisely  because  it  implies  the 
existence  of  motives,  good  or  bad. 
Punishment  and  reward  would  be 
useless  if  actions  were  after  all  a 
matter  of  chance;  and  if  merit 
implied  the  existence  of  free-will, 
the  formation  of  virtuous  habits 
would  detract  from  a  man's  merit 
in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  make  virtue 
necessary.  So  far,  in  short,  as  you 
admit  the  existence  of  an  element  of 
pnre  chance,  you  restrict  the  sphere 
of  law ;  and  therefore  morality,  so 
far  hx>m  excluding,  necessarily  in- 
volves an  invariable  connection 
between  motives  and  actions. 

Arguments  of  this  kind,  suffi- 
ciently famib'ar  to  all  students  of 
the  subject,  are  combined  with 
others  of  a  more  doubtful  character. 
Kdwards  has  no  scruples  about 
dealing  with  the  absolute  and  the 
iniinite.  Ho  dwells,  for  example, 
with  great  ingenuity  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  Divine  pre- 
science with  the  contingency  of  hu- 
man actions ;  and  has  no  scruple  in 
inferring  the  possibility  of  recon- 
ciling virtue  with  necessity  from  the 
fact  that  God  is  at  once  the  type  of 
all  perfection,  and  is  under  a  neces- 
sity to  be  perfect.  If  such  argu- 
ments would  be  rejected  by  many 
who  agree  with  his  conclusions  as 
transcending  the  limits  of  human 
intelligence,  others,  equally  charac- 
teristic, are  as  much  below  the 
dignity  of  a  metaphysician.  Ed- 
wards draws  his  proofs  with  the 
same  equanimity  from  the  most  ab- 
struse speculations  as  from  a  child- 
like belief  in  the  literal  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.    He  *  proves,'  for 


example,  Gk>d'8  foreknowledge  of 
human  actions  from  such  facts  as 
Micaiah's  prophecy  of  Ahab's  sin, 
and  DanieFs  acquaintance  with  the 
'horrid  wickedness'  about  to  be 
committed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
It  is  a  pleasant  supposition  that  a 
man  who  did  not  beUeve  that  God 
could  foretell  events,  would  be  awed 
by  the  authority  of  a  text;  but 
Edwards'  polemic  is  almost  ex- 
clusively directed  against  the  hated 
Arminians,  and  he  appears  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  a 
genuine  sceptic.  He  observes  that 
he  has  never  read  Hobbes  (V.  260)  ; 
and  though  inanother  work  he  makes 
a  brief  allusion  to  Hume,  he  never 
refers  to  him  in  these  speculations, 
whilst  covering  the  same  ground 
as  one  of  the  admirable  Essays. 

This  simplicity  is  significant  of 
Edwards'  unique  position.  The 
doctrine  of  Calvinism,  by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  called,  is  a 
mental  tonic  of  tremendous  potency. 
Whether  in  its  theological  dress,  as 
attributing  all  events  to  the  abso- 
lute decrees  of  the  Almighty;  or 
in  its  metaphysical  dress,  as  de- 
claring that  some  abstract  neces- 
sity governs  the  world ;  or  in  the 
shape  more  familiar  to  modem 
thinkers,  in  which  it  proclaims  the 
universality  of  what  has  been  called 
the  reign  of  law,  it  conquers  or  re- 
volts the  imagination.  It  forces  us 
to  conceive  of  all  phenomena  as  so 
many  links 

in  the  eternal  chain 
Which  none  can  break,  nor  slip,  nor  oyer- 
reacli; 

and  can,  therefore,  be  accepted  only 
by  men  who  possess  the  rare  power 
of  combining  their  beliefs  into  a 
logical  whole.  Most  people  contrive 
to  shirk  the  consequences,  either  by 
some  of  those  evasions  which,  as 
Edwards  showed,  amount  to  assert- 
ing the  objective  existence  of  chance, 
or  more  commonly  by  forbidding 
their  reason  to  follow  the  chain  of 
inferences  through  more  than  a  few 
links.    The  axiom  that  the  cause  of 
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a  cause  is  also  the  cause  of  the 
thing  caused,  though  yerbally  ad- 
mitted, is  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
intellects.  People  are  willing  to 
admit  that  A  is  irrevocably  joined 
to  B,  B  to  C,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  alphabet,  but  they  refuse  to 
realise  the  connection  between  A 
and  Z.  The  annoyance  excited  by 
Mr.  Buckle's  enunciation  of  some 
very  familiar  propositions  is  a  mea- 
sure of  the  reluctance  of  the  popular 
imagination  to  accept  a  logical  con- 
clasion.  When  the  dogma  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  belief  in.  eternal  damn- 
ation, the  consequences  are  indeed 
terrible ;  and  therefore  it  was  natural 
that  Calvinism  should  have  be- 
come an  almost  extinct  creed,  and 
the  dogma  have  been  left  to  the  free- 
thinkers who  had  not  that  awfal 
vision  before  their  eyes.  Hobbes, 
Collins,  and  Hume,  the  three  writers 
with  whom  the  opinion  was  chiefly 
associated  in  English  literature, were 
also  the  three  men  who  were  re- 
garded as  most  emphatically  the 
devil's  advocates.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  indeed  adopted  by  Hartley,  by 
his  disciple  Priestley,  and  by  Abra- 
ham Tucker,  all  of  whom  were 
Christians  after  a  fashion.  But 
they  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
belief  by  peculiar  forms  of  optim- 
ism. Tucker  maintained  the  odd 
fancy  that  every  man  would  ulti- 
mately receive  a  precisely  equal 
share  of  happiness,  and  thought  that 
a  few  thousand  years  of  damnation 
would  be  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  K  I  remember  rightly, 
he  roughly  calculated  the  amount 
of  misery  to  be  endured  by  human 
beings  at  about  two  minutes'  suf- 
fering in  a  century.  Hartley  main- 
tained the  still  more  remarkable 
thesis  that,  in  some  non-natural 
sense,  *  all  individuals  are  always 
and  actually  infinitely  happy.'  But 
Edwards,  though  an  optimist  in  a 
very  •different  sense,  was  alone 
amongst  contemporaty  writers  of 
any  speculative  power  in  asserting 


at  once  the  doctrine  that  all 
events  are  the  result  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  and  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal damnation.  His  mind,  acute 
as  it  was,  yet  worked  entirely  in  the 
groove  provided  for  it.  The  revolt- 
ing consequences  te  which  he  was 
led  by  not  running  away  from  his 
premisses  never  for  an  instant  sug- 
gested te  him  that  the  premisses 
might  conceivably  be  Mse.  He 
accepts  a  belief  in  hell-fire,  in- 
terpreted after  the  popular  fashion, 
without  a  murmur,  and  deduces 
from  it  all  those  consequences 
which  most  theologians  have  evaded 
or  covered  with  a  judicious  veiL 

Edwards  was  luckily  not  an  elo- 
quent man,  for  his  sermons  would 
in  that  case  have  heen  amongst  the 
most  terrible  of  human  composi- 
tions. But,  if  ever  he  warms  into 
something  like  eloquence,  it  is  when 
he  is  endeavouring  to  force  upon 
the  imaginations  of  his  hearers  the 
horrors  of  their  position.  Perhaps 
the  best  specimen  of  his  powers  in 
this  department  is  a  sermon  which 
we  are  told  produced  a  great  effect 
at  the  time  of  revivals,  and  to 
which,  we  may  as  well  remember, 
Phebe  Bartlet  may  probably  have 
listened.  Bead  that  sermon  (VoL 
YII.,  Sermon  XV.)  and  endeavour 
to  picture  the  scene  of  ite  original 
delivery.  Imagine  the  congr^a- 
tion  of  rigid  Calvinists,  prepared 
by  previous  scenes  of  frenzy  and 
convalsion,  and  longing  for  the 
fierce  excitement  which  was  the 
only  break  in  the  monotony  of  their 
laborious  lives.  And  then  imagine 
Edwards  ascending  the  pulpit,  with 
his  flaccid  solids  and  vapid  fluids, 
and  the  pale  drawn  face,  in  which 
we  can  trace  an  equal  resemblance 
to  the  stem  Puritan  forefathers 
and  to  the  keen  sallow  New  Eng- 
lander  of  modem  times.  He  gives 
out  as  his  text,  ^Sinners  shall 
sHde  in  due  time ;'  and  the  title 
of  his  sermon  is,  *  Sinners  in  the 
Hands  of  an  angry  Gk>d.'  For  a  full 
hour  he  dwells  with  unusual  vehe- 
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mence  on  the  wratli  of  the  Creator 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  creature. 
His  sentences,  generally  languid 
and  complex,  condense  themseWes 
into  short,  almost  gasping  assevera- 
tions. God  is  angry  with  the  wick- 
ed ;  as  angry  with  the  Hving  wicked 
as  *with  many  of  those  miserable 
creatures  that  He  is  now  tormenting 
in  hell.'  The  devil  is  waiting ;  the 
fire  is  ready ;  the  furnace  is  hot ;  the 
*  glittering  sword  is  whet  and  held 
over  them,  and  the  pit  hath  opened 
her  mouth  to  receive  them.'  The  un- 
converted are  walking  on  a  rotten 
covering,  where  there  are  innumer- 
able w^ik  places,  and  those  places 
not  distinguishable.  The  flames 
are  'gathering  and  lashing  about' 
the  sinner,  and  all  that  preserves 
him  for  a  moment  is  'the  mere 
arbitrary  will  and  uncovenanted, 
unobliged  forbearance  of  an  incensed 
God.'  But  does  not  God  love  sinners  ? 
Hardly  in  a  comforting  sense.  *  The 
God  that  holds  you  over  the  pit  of 
hell,  much  as  one  holds  a  spider  or 
some  other  loathsome  insect  over 
the  fire,  abhors  you,  and  is  dread- 
fully provoked ;  He  looks  upon  you 
as  worthy  of  nothing  else  but  to  be 
cast  into  the  fire ;  .*  .  .  you  are 
ten  thousand  times  as  abominable 
in  EUs  eyes  as  the  most  hateful  and 
venomous  serpent  is  in  ours.*  The 
comparison  of  man  to  a  loathsome 
viper  is  one  of  Edwards'  most 
£Eivourite  metaphors  (e.g.  VII.  167, 
179,  182,  198,  344,496).  No  relief 
is  possible ;  Edwards  will  have  no 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  eter- 
nity of  which  he  speaks;  there 
wiU  be  no  end  to  the  'exquisite 
horrible  misery '  of  the  damned. 
You,  when  damned,  *  will  know  cer- 
tainly that  you  must  wear  out  long 
ages,  millions  of  millions  of  ages, 
in  wrestling  and  conflicting  with 
this  Almighty  merciless  vengeance : 
and  then  when  you  have  so  done, 
when  so  many  ages  have  ac- 
tually been  spent  by  you  in  this 
manner,  you  will  know  that  all  is 
but  a  point  to  what  remains.'    Nor 


might  his  hearers  fancy  that,  as 
respectable  New  England  Puritans, 
they  had  no  personal  interest  in 
the  question.  It  would  be  awful, 
he  says,  if  we  could  point  to  one 
definite  person  in  this  congregation 
as  certain  to  endure  such  torments. 
'  But,  alas !  instead  of  one,  how 
many  is  it  likely  will  remember  this 
discourse  in  hell  ?  It  would  be  a 
wonder  if  some  that  are  now  pre- 
sent should  not  be  in  hell  in  a  very 
short  time,  before  this  year  is  out. 
And  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  some 
persons  that  now  sit  here  in  some 
seats  of  this  meeting-house  in 
health,  and  quiet  and  secure,  should 
be  there  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.' 

With  which  blessing  he  dismissed 
the  congregation  to  their  dinners, 
with  such  appetites  as  might  be 
left  to  them.  The  strained  excite- 
ment which  m  arks  this  awftd  pro- 
duction could  not  be  maintained ; 
but  Edwards  never  shrank  in  cold 
blood  from  the  most  appalling  con- 
sequences of  his  theories.  He  tells 
us  with  superlative  coolness,  that 
the  '  bulk  of  mankind  do  throng '  to 
hell.  (VII.  226.)  He  sentences  infants 
to  hell  as  remorselessly  as  the  durua 
pater  infantum,  Augustine.  The 
imagination,  he  admits,  may  be 
relieved  by  the  hypothesis  that  in- 
fant^ suffer  only  in  this  world,  in- 
stead of  being  doomed  to  eternal 
misery.  'But  it  does  not  at  all 
reUeve  one's  reason;'  and  that  is 
the  only  faculty  which  he  will  obey. 
(VI.  461.)  Historically  the  doc- 
trine is  supported  by  the  remark 
that  God  did  not  save  the  children 
in  Sodom,  and  that  He  actually 
commanded  the  slaughter  of  the 
Midianitish  infants.  '  Happy  shall 
he  be,'  it  is  written  of  Edom,  '  that 
taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones 
against  the  stones.'  (VI.  255.)  Phi- 
losophically he  remarks  that  'a 
young  viper  has  a  malignant  na- 
ture, though  incapable  of  doing  a 
malignant  action'  (VI.  471),  and 
quotes  with  approval  the  statement 
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of  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  that  a  child  is 
wicked  as  soon  as  bom,  '  for  at  the 
same  time  that  he  sucks  the  breasts 
he  follows  his  last '  (VI.  482),  which 
is  perhaps  the  superlative  expres- 
sion of  the  theory  that  all  natural 
instincts  are  corrupt.  Finally,  he 
enforces  the  only  doctrine  which  can 
equal  this  in  horror,  namely,  that 
the  saints  rejoice  in  the  damnation 
of  the  wicked.     In  a  sermon  called 

*  Wicked  Men  useful  in  their  De- 
struction only '  (Vol.  VIII.,  Sermon 
XXI.)  he  declares  that  *  the  view  of 
the  doleful  condition  of  the  damned 
will  make  them  (the  saints  in  hea- 
ven) more  prize  their  own  blessed- 
ness.' They  will  realise  the  won- 
derful grace  of  God,  who  has  made 
so  great  a  difference  between  them 
and  others    of   the   same   species, 

*  who  are  no  worse  by  nature  than 
they,  and  have  deserved  no  worse 
of  God  than  they.'  'When  they 
shall  look  upon  the  damned,'  he 
exclaims,  *and  see  their  misery, 
how  will  heaven  ring  with  the 
praises  of  God's  justice  towards  the 
wicked,  and  His  grace  towards  the 
saints !  And  with  how  much  greater 
enlargement  of  heart  will  they 
praise  Jesus  Christ  their  Redeemer, 
that  ever  He  was  pleased  to  set  His 
love  upon  them.  His  dying  love  ! ' 

Was  the  man  who  could  utter 
such  blasphemous  sentiments-p-for 
so  they  undoubtedly  appear  to  us — 
a  being  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  ? 
One  would  rather  have  supposed  his 
solids  to  be  of  bronze,  and  his  fluids 
of  vitriol,  than  have  attributed  to 
them  the  character  which  he  de- 
scribes. That  he  should  have  been 
a  gentle  meditative  creature,  around 
whose  knees  had  clung  eleven  *young 
vii)er8 '  of  his  own  begetting,  is  cer- 
tainly an  astonishing  reflection. 
And  yet,  to  do  Edwards  justice,  we 
must  remember  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  the  responsibility  for 
such  ghastly  beliefs  cannot  oe  re- 
pudiated by  anyone  who  believes 
in  the  torments  of  hell.  Catholics 
and  Protestants    must    share    the 


opprobrium  due  to  the  assertion  of 
this  shameful  doctrine.  Nor  does 
Arminianism  really  provide  more 
than  a  merely  verbal  escape  from 
the  difficulty.  The  *  semi-Pelagian ' 
Jeremy  Taylor,  for  example,  draws 
a  picture  of  hell  quite  as  fearful  and 
as  material  as  Edwards',  and  if 
animated  by  a  less  fanatical  spirit, 
adorned  by  an  incomparably  more 
vivid  fancy.  He  specially  improves 
upon  Edwards'  description  by  in- 
troducing the  sense  of  smelL  The 
tyrant  who  fiEistened  the  dead  to  ihe 
living,  invented  an  exquisite  tor- 
ment ;  '  but  what  is  this  in  respect 
of  hell,  when  each  body  of  the 
damned  is  more  loathsome  and 
unsavoury  than  a  million  of  dead 
dogs,  and  all  those  pressed  and 
crowded  together  in  so  strait  a 
compass  ?  Bonaventure  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  one  only  of  the 
damned  were  brought  into  this 
world,  it  were  sufficient  to  affect 
the  whole  earth.  Neither  shall  the 
devils  send  forth  a  better  smell ;  for 
although  they  are  spirits,  yet  those 
fiery  bodies  unto  which  they  are 
fastened  and  confined  shall  be  of  a 
more  pestilential  flavour. '  It  is  vaia 
to  attempt  an  extenuation  of  the 
horror,  by  relieving  the  Almighty 
from  the  responsibility  of  this  fear- 
ful piison-house.  The  dogma  of 
free-will  is  a  transparent  mockery. 
It  simply  enables  the  believer  to  re- 
tain the  hideous  side  of  his  creed 
by  abandoning  the  rational  side. 
To  pass  over  the  objection  that  by 
admitting  the  existence  of  chance 
it  really  destroys  the  ideas  of  merit 
and  of  justice,  the  really  awful 
dogma  remains.  You  still  believe 
that  God  has  made  man  too  weak  to 
stand  alone,  that  He  has  placed  him 
amidst  temptations  where  his  fidl, 
if  not  ri^dly  certain  in  a  given  caae, 
is  still  inevitable  for  the  mass,  and 
then  torments  him  eternally  for 
his  wickedness.  Whether  a  mim 
is  slain  outright  or  merely  placed 
without  help  to  wander  at  random 
through  innumerable  pit-falls,  makes 
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no  real  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  action.    Theologians  profess 
horror  at  the  doctrine  of  infinite 
damnation,    thongh    they    cannot 
always  make  up  their   minds    to 
disavow  it  explicitly,  bat  they  will 
find  it  easier  to  condemn  the  doc- 
trine than  effectually  to  repudiate 
all  responsibility.    To  the  statement 
that  it  follows  logically  from  the 
dogma  of  original  sin,  they  reply 
that  logic  is  out  of  place  m  such 
questions.     But,  if  tins  be  granted, 
do  ihey  not  maintain  doctrines  as 
hideous,  when  calmly  examined? 
It  is  blasphemous,  we  are  told,  to 
say  with  Edwards,  that  Qod  holds 
the  'little  vipers,'  whom  we  call 
'  helpless  innocents,'  suspended  over 
the  pit  of  hell,  and  drops  millions  of 
them  into  ruthless  torments.     Cer- 
tainly it  is  blasphemous.    But  is  an 
infant  really  more  helpless  than  the 
poor  savage  of    Australia  or    St. 
Griles's,  surrounded  from  his  birth 
with  cruel  and  brutal  natures,  and 
never  catching  one  glimpse  of  celes- 
tial light  ?   Nay,  when  the  question 
is  between  God  and  man,  does  not 
the  difference  between  the  in&nt  and 
the  philosopher  or  the   statesman 
vanish  into  nothing  ?    All,  whatever 
figment  of  free- will  maybe  set  up,  are 
equally  helpless  in  fiace  of  the  sur- 
roundmg  influences  which  mould 
therrch^ractersandtheirfate.  Young 
children,  the  heterodox  declare,  are 
innocent.   But  the  theologian  replies 
with  unanswerable  truth,  that  God 
looks  at  the  heart  and  not  at  the 
actions,  and  that  science  and  theo- 
l<^y  are  at  one  in  declaring  that  in 
the  child  are  the  germs  of  the  adult 
man.     If  human  nature  is  corrupt 
and  therefore  hateftil  to  God,  Ed- 
wards is  (]|uite  right  in  declaring  that 
the  bursting  bud  must  be  as  li^teful 
as  the  full-grown  tree.     To  beings 
of  a  loftier  order,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
Being  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom, 
the  petty  race  of  man  would  appear 
as  helpless  as  insects  appear  to  us ; 
and  tne  distLaction   between    the 
children  or  the  ignorant  and  the 
TOL.  yin.— HO.  XLyii.    hew  sbbixs. 


wise  and  full-grown  an  irrelevant 
refinement. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  patient 
reception  of  this  and  similar  doctrines 
would  indicate  at  the  present  day 'a 
callous  heart  or  a  perverted  intellect. 
Though,  in  the  sphere  of  abstract 
specnJation,  we  cannot  draw  any 
satisfactory  line  between  the  man 
and  the  infant,  there  is  a  wide  gap 
to  the  practical  imagination.   A  man 
ought  to  be  shocked  when  confronted 
with  this  fearfully  concrete  corollary 
to    his   theories.     But  the    blame 
should  be  given  where  it  is  due. 
The  Calvinist  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  theory  of  universal  law  which 
he  shares  with  the  philosopher,  but 
for  the  theory  of  damnation  which 
he  shares  with  the  Arminian.     The 
hideous  dogma  is  the  existence  of 
the  prison-house,  not  the  belief  that 
its  inmates  are  sent  there  by  God's 
inscrutable  decree  instead  of  being 
drafted  into  it  by  lot.     And  here 
we  come  to  the  second  &ct  which 
must  be  remembered  in  Edwards' 
favour.      The  living  truths  in  his 
theory  are  chained  to  dead  fancies  ; 
and  the  fiemcies  have  an  odour  as  re- 
pulsive as  Taylor's  '  million  of  dead 
dogs.'  But  on  the  truths  is  founded 
a  religious  and    moral  system  of 
morality  which,  however  erroneous 
it  may  appear  to  some  thinkers,  is 
conspicuous  for  its  vigour  and  lofti- 
ness.   Edwards  often  shows  himself 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  great  men 
who  led  the  moral  revolt  of  the 
Heformation.     Amongst  some  very 
questionable  metaphysics  and  mucn 
outworn — often     repulsive-— super- 
stition, he  grasps  the  central  truths 
on  which  ^1  really  noble  morality 
must  be  based.    The  mode  in  which 
they  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind  may  be  easily  traced.     Cal- 
vinism, logically  developed,  leads  to 
Spinozism.      The    absolute    sove- 
reignty of  GK)d,  the    doctrine   to 
which  Edwards  constantly  returns, 
must  be  extended  over  all  nature  as 
well  as  over  the  fate  of  the  indivi- 
dual human  soul.    The  peculiar!^ 
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of  Edwards*  mind  was,  that  the 
doctrine  had  thus  expanded  along 
paiiicnlar  lines  of  thought,  without 
equally  affecting  others.  He  is  akind 
of  Spinoza-Mather:  he  combines, 
that  is,  the  logical  keenness  of  the 
great  metaphysician  with  the  puerile 
mperstitions  of  the  New  England 
divine;  he  sees  Ood  in  all  nature, 
and  yet  believes  in  the  degrading  su- 
pematnralism  of  the  Salem  witches. 
The  object  of  his  faith,  in  short,  is 
the  'infinite  Jehovah'  (VL  170), 
the  Ood  to  whose  all-pervading 
power  none  can  set  a  limit,  and  who 
IB  yet  the  tutelary  deity  of  a  petly 
dan ;  and  there  is  something  almost 
bewildering  in  the  facility  with 
which  he  passes  from  one  concep- 
tion to  the  other  without  the  smallest 
eonsciousness  of  any  discontinuity. 
Of  his  coincidence  in  the  popular 
theories,  and  especially  in  the  doc- 
trine of  damnation,  I  have  already 
given  instances.  His  utterances  de- 
rived from  a  loftier  source  are  given 
with  equal  emphasis.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  had  said, 
*God  and  real  existence  are  the 
same;  God  is,  and  there  is  none 
else.'*  The  same  doctrine  is  the 
fonndationof  the  theories  expounded 
in  his  treatises  on  Virtue  and  on 
the  End  of  God  in  Creation.  In  the 
last  of  these,  for  example,  he  uses 
the  argument  (which  might  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by,  but  that 
he  apparently  never  read,  Spinoza), 
that  benevolence,  consisting  in  re- 
gard to  *  Being  in  general,'  must  be 
due  to  any  being  m  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  existence.  (II.  401.) 
Now  *  all  other  being  is  as  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  Divine  Being.' 
God  is  *  the  foundation  and  foun- 
tain of  all  being  and  all  perfection, 
from  whom  all  is  perfectly  derived, 
and  on  whom  all  is  most  absolutely 
and  perfectly  dependent;  whose 
being  and  beauty  is,  as  it  were,  the 
sum  and  comprehension  of  all  ex- 


istence and  excellence ;  much  more 
than  the  sun  is  the  fountain  and 
sunmiary  comprehension  of  all  the 
light  and  brightness  of  the  day.' 
(n.  405.)  As  he  says  in  die 
companion  treatise,  Hhe  eternal  and 
infinite  Being  is,  in  effect,  beii^g  in 
general,  and  comprehends  universal 
existence.'.  (VL  59.)  The  only  end 
worthy  of  Qod  must,  therefore,  be 
His  own  glory.  This  is  not  to 
attribute  selfishness  to  GK>d,  for  'in 
God,  the  love  of  Himself  and  the 
love  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  in  man,  because  God^ 
being,  as  it  were,  comprehends  all' 
(VI.  53.)  In  communicating  His 
ftdlness  to  His  creatures,  He  is  of 
necessity  the  ultimate  end ;  but  it 
is  a  fjEdlacy  to  make  GxkI  and  the 
creature  in  this  affair  of  the  emana- 
tion of  the  Divine  fullness  *  the  oppo- 
site parts  of  a  disjunction.'  (VI.  55.) 
The  creature's  love  of  Grod  and  com- 
placence in  the  Divine  perfections 
aro  the  same  thing  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  glory.  *Thej 
are  all  but  the  emanations  of  God's 
glory,  or  the  excellent  brightness 
and  fullness  of  the  Divinity  diffused, 
overflowing,  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
larged ;  we,  in  one  word,  existing 
ad  extra,^  (VI.  117.)  In  more  fe- 
miliax  dialect,  our  love  to  Grod  isbut 
God's  goodness  making  itself  ob- 
jective. The  only  knowledge  which 
deserves  the  name  is  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  virtue  is  but  the  know- 
ledge of  God  under  a  different  name. 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  this  doctrine  to  modern 
forms  of  Pantheism,  I  must  consider 
this  last  proposition,  which  is  of 
vital  importance  inEd  wards' system, 
and  of  which  the  theological  and 
the  metaphysical  element  is  curious* 
ly  blended.  God  is  to  the  univer* 
— ^to  use  Edwards'  own  metaphor—: 
what  the  sun  is  to  our  planet ;  and 
the  metaphor  would  have  been  morf 
adequate  if  he  had  been  acquainted 


•See  an  interesting  article  in  the  AfMrioan  Cj/dopadia;  which  has,  howevv.  thil 
odd  pecoUaritj,  that  it  never  mentionfl  hell  in  discussing  the  theories  of  Edwazds. 
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vitli  modem  science.  The  sun's 
bction  is  the  primaiy  cause  of  all 
he  infinitely  complex  play  of  forces 
(rhich  manifest  tnemselyes  in  the 
IbJI  of  a  raindrop  or  in  the  opera- 
ions  of  a  human  brain.  But  as 
ome  bodies  may  seem  to  resist  the 
kction  of  the  sun's  rays,  so  may  some 
created  beings  set  themselves  in  op- 
>08ition  to  the  Divine  Will.  To  a 
lioroxigh-going  Pantheist,  indeed, 
incli  an  opposition  must  appear  to 
ye  impossible  if  we  look  deep 
(noogh,  and  sin,  in  this  sense,  be 
nerely  an  illusion,  caused  by  our 
ncapacity  of  taking  in  the  whole 
iesign  of  the  Almighty.  Edwards, 
lowever,  though  dimly  aware  of 
he  difficulty,  is  not  so  consistent 
n  bis  Pantheism  as  to  be  much 
a*oiibled  with  it.  He  admits  that, 
>y  some  mysterious  process,  corrup- 
ion  has  intruded  itself  into  the 
Divine  universe.  The  all-pervading 
aarmony  is  marred  by  a  discord 
Ine,  in  his  phraseology,  to  the  fall 
jf  man.  Over  the  ultimate  cause  of 
;his  discord  lies  a  veil  which  can 
lever  be  withdrawn  to  mortal  in- 
;elligence.  Assuming  its  existence, 
lowever,  virtue  consists,  if  one 
nay  so  speak,  in  that  quality 
Rvhich  fits  a  man  to  be  a  conducting 
oaedium,  and  vice  in  that  which 
Doakes  him  a  non-conducting  me- 
linm  to  the  solar  forces.  This  pro- 
position is  confounded  in  Edwards' 
[nind,  as  in  that  of  most  metaphysi- 
cians, with  the  very  different  pro- 
position that  virtue  consists  in  re- 
cognising the  Divine  origin  of  those 
forces.  It  is  characteristic,  in  fact, 
>f  metaphysical  writers,  to  identify 
the  logical  with  the  causal  connec- 
don,  and  to  assume  that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  thing  constitutes  its  es- 
lence.  *  Virtue,*  says  Edwards, '  is 
he  union  of  heart  to  being  in  gene- 
ral, or  to  God,  the  Being  of  b^gs ' 
[II.  421),  and  thus  consists  in  the 
intellectual  apprehension  of  Deity, 
md  in  the  emotion  founded  upon 
tnd  necessarily  involving  the  ap- 
prehension.     The     doctnne    that 


whatever  is  done  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God  is  virtu- 
ous, is  with  him  identified  with  the 
doctrine  that  whatever  is  done 
consciously  in  order  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  is  virtuous.  The 
major  preniiss  of  the  syllogism  which 
proves  an  action  to  be  virtuous  must 
be  actually  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  agent.  This,  in  utilitarian 
phraseology,  is  to  confound  between 
the  criterion  and  the  motive.  If  it 
is,  as  Edwards  says,  the  test  of  a 
virtuous  action  that  it  should  tend  to 

*  the  highest  good  of  being  in  gene- 
ral,' it  does  not  follow  that  an  ac- 
tion is  only  virtuous  when  done 
with  a  conscious  reference  to  that 
end.  But  Edwards  overlooks  the 
distinction,  and  assumes,  for  exam- 
ple, as  an  evident  corollary,  that  a 
love  of  children  or  friends  is  only 
virtuous  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded 
on  a  desire  for  the  general  good, 
which,  in  his  sense,  is  a  desire  for 
the  glory  of  God.  (U.  428.)  He 
judges  actions,  that  is,  not  by  their 
tendency,  but  by  their  nature ;  and 
their  nature  is '  equivalent  to  their 
logic. 

This  metaphysical  theory  coin- 
cides precisely  with  his  theological 
view,  and  is  generally  expressed  in 
theological  language.     The  love  of 

*  Being  in  general'  is  the  love  of 
God.  The  intellectual  intuition  is 
the  reflection  of  the  inward  light ; 
and  the  recognition  of  a  mathemati- 
cal truth  is  but  a  difierent  phase  of 
the  process  which  elsewhere  pro- 
duces conversion.  Intuition  is  a 
kind  of  revelation,  and  revelation  is 
a  special  intuition. 

One  of  his  earliest  published  ser- 
mons is  devoted  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  *  a  divine  and  supernatural 
light,  inmiediately  imparted  to  the 
soulby  the  Spirit  of  God.'  (Vol.VHI., 
Sermon  XX Vn.)  On  that  funda- 
mental doctrine  lus  whole  theological 
system  is  based;  as  his  metaphysical 
system  rests  on  the  existence  of 
absolute  a  'priori  truths.  The  know- 
ledge of  Gk>d  sums  up  all  tn^de 
QQ2 
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beliefs  and  joRtifies  all  virtnons 
emoiionB,  as  the  power  of  God  sup- 
ports all  creation  at  every  instant. 
*  It  is  by  a  Divine  influence  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  upheld,  and  a 
constant  concurrence  of  Divine 
power  is  necessary  in  order  to  our 
being,  moving,  or  having  a  being.' 
(V.  419.)  To  be  constantly  draw- 
ing sustenance  from  the  eternal 
power  which  everywhere  underlies 
the  phenomena  of  the  world  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  spiritual  life, 
as  to  breathe  the  air  is  the  condition 
of  physical  life.  The  force  which 
this  conception,  whether  true  or 
false,  exercises  over  the  imagination, 
and  the  depth  which  it  gives  to 
Edwards'  moral  views,  are  manifest 
at  every  turn.  Edwards  rises  &r 
above  those  theories,  recurring  in 
so  many  different  forms,  which 
place  the  essence  of  religion  in  some 
outward  observances,  or  in  a  set  of 
propositions  not  vitally  connected 
with  the  spiritual  constitution. 
Edwards'  contemporaries,  such  as 
Lardner  or  Sherlock,  thought  that 
to  be  a  Christian  was  to  accept 
certain  results  of  antiquarian  re- 
search. With  a  curious  natvetS 
they  sometimes  say  that  a  plough- 
man or  a  cobbler  could  summarily 
answer  the  problems  which  have 
puzzled  generations  of  critics.  Ed- 
wards sees  the  absurdity  of  hoping 
that  a  gentiine  faith  can  ever  be 
based  on  such  balancing  of  historical 
probabilities.  The  cobbler  was  to  be 
awed  by  the  learned  man ;  but  how 
could  he  implicitly  trust  a  learned 
man  when  his  soul  was  at  stake, 
and  when  learned  men  differed  ?  To 
convince  the  ignorant  orthe  Houssa- 
tunnuck  Indian,  God's  voice  must 
speak  through  a  less  devious  chan- 
nel. The  transcendent  glory  of 
Divine  things  proves  their  Divinity 
intuitively;  the  mind  does  not  indeed 
discard  argument,  but  it  does  not 


want  any  Mong  chain  of  argament; 
the  argument  is  but  one  and  the  evi- 
dence direct ;  the  mind  ascends  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  but  hy  one 
step,  and  that  is  its  Divine  glory.'^ 
The  moral  theory  of  the  contem- 
porary rationalists  was  correlative 
to  their  religious  theory.  To  be 
religious  was  to  believe  tJ^iat  certain 
facts  had  once  happened;  to  be 
moral  was  to  believe  that  under 
certain  circumstances  you  would  at 
some  future  time  go  to  hell.  Virtue 
of  that  kind  was  not  to  Edwards' 
taste,  though  few  men  have  been 
less  sparing  in  using  the  appeal  to 
damnation.  But  threats  of  heli- 
fire  were  onlv  meant  to  startle  the 
sinner  from  his  repose.  His  mora- 
lity could  be  framed  from  no  baser 
material  than  love  to  the  Divine 
perfections.  *  What  thanks  are  due 
to  you  for  not  loving  yonr  owu 
misery,  and  for  being  willing  to 
take  some  pains  to  escape  burning 
in  hell  to  all  eternity  ?  There  is 
ne'er  a  devil  in  hell  but  would 
gladly  do  the  same.'  (Vill.  145.) 
The  strength,  however,  and  the 
weakness  of  Edwards  as  a  moralist 
are  best  illustrated  from  the  two 
treatises  on  the  Religious  Affections 
and  on  Original  Sin.  The  firBt, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  his  exp^i- 
ences  at  Northampton,  may  be 
described  as  a  system  of  religions 
diagnostics.  By  what  symptoms 
are  you  to  distinguish — that  was  the 
problem  which  forced  itself  upon 
him — the  spiritual  state  produced  br 
the  Divine  action  from  that  which 
is  but  a  hollow  mockery  ?  After 
his  mode  of  jud^^  in  concrete 
cases,  as  already  mdicated,  we  are 
rather  surprised  by  the  calm  and 
sensible  tone  of  his  argument.  Th^ 
deep  sense  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  events  to  which  he  was  & 
witness  makes  him  the  more  scmpa- 
lous  in  testing  their  real  character, 


*  See  the  same  argument  pat  from  a  Deist  point  of  view  in  the  cnrions  pamphlet 
called  ChrisHanity  not  founded  on  Arffument,  attributed  to  Hemy  DodwoU,  aon  oi 
the  Non-juror. 
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He  resists  the  temptation  to  dwell 
upon  those  noisy  and  questionable 
manifestations  in  which  the  ynlgar 
thirst  for  the  wonderful  found  the 
most  appropriate  testimony  to  the 
work.  Roman  Catholic  archbishops 
at  the  present  day  can  exhort  their 
hearers  to  put  their  faith  in  a  silly 
story  of  a  vision  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  popularity  of  the 
belief  amongst  Catholics  proves  its 
Divine  origin.    That  is  wonderfully 
like    saying  that  a  sucfcessful  lie 
should  be  patronised  so  long  as  it  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Church.  Edwards, 
brought  up  in  a  manlier  school, deals 
with  such  phenomena  in  a  different 
spirit.*    Suppose,  he  says,  that  a 
person  terrified  by  threats  of  hell- 
fire  has  a  vision  *  of  a  person  with 
-&  beautiful  and  shattered  counte- 
nance, smiling  on  him  with  arms 
open  and  with  blood  dropping  down,' 
whom  he   supposes   to  be    Christ 
oome  to  promise  him  eternal  life ; 
are  wo  to  assume  that  this  vision 
and  the  consequent  transports  infal- 
libly indicate  snpematuwd  agency  ? 
^o,  he  replies,  with  equal  sense  and 
bonesty ;   *  he  must  have  but  slight- 
ly   considered   human  nature  who 
tbinks  such  things  cannot  arise  in 
tliis  manner    without  any  super- 
natural excitement  of  Divine  power.* 
^TV,J2,)  Many  mischievous  delusions 
bave  their  origin  in  this  error.   *  It  is 
a  low,  miserable  notion  of  spiritual 
sense'  to  suppose  that  these  'external 
ideas '  (ideas,  that  is,  such  as  enter 
by  the  senses)  are  proofs  of  Divine 
interference.  Ample  experience  has 
sbown  that  they  are  proofs  not  of 
tbe   spiritual  health  which  comes 
from  communion  with  God,  but  of 
*  weakness  of  body  and  mind  and 
distempers    of  body.*    (TV.     143.) 
Marie  Alacoque  was  an  exemplary 
confirmation   of  Edwards'  wisdom. 
Neither    bodily    convulsions,    nor 
vebement  excitement  of  mind,  nor 
even  revelations  of  things  to  come 
(IV.   158)  are  sufficient  proofs  of 
tbat    mysterious    change    of   soul 
^wbich    is    called    conversion.    No 


external  test,  in  fact,  can  be  given. 
Man  cannot  judge  decisively,  but  the 
best  symptoms  ar3  such  proofs  as 
increased  humility,  a  love  of  Christ 
for  His  own  sake,  without  reference 
to  heaven  or  hell,  a  sense  of  the 
infinite  beauty  of  Divine  things,  a 
certain  *  symmetry  and  proportion ' 
between  the  affections  themselves 
(IV.  314),  a  desire  for  higher  per- 
fection, and  a  rich  harvest  of  the 
fruit  of  Christian  practice. 

So  far,  Edwards  is  unassailable 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  Our 
theory  of  religion  may  differ  from 
his;  but  at  least  he  fully  realises 
how  profound  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  aims  at  conquering  all 
human  faculties,  not  at  controlling 
a  few  external  manifestations.  But 
his  further  applications  of  the  theory 
lead  him  into  more  doubtful  specu- 
lations. That  Being,  a  union  with 
whom  constitutes  true  holiness,  is 
not  only  to  be  the  ideal  of  perfect 
goodness,  but  he  must  be  the  God 
of  the  Calvinists,  who  fulfils  the 
stipulations  of  a  strange  legal  bar- 
gain, and  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who 
sentences  whole  nations  to  massacre 
for  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors. 
Edwards  has  hitherto  been  really 
protesting  against  that  lower  con- 
ception of  God  which  is  latent  in 
at  least  the  popular  versions  of 
Catholic  or  Arminian  theology, 
and  to  which  Calvinism  opposes  a 
loftier  view.  God,  on  this  theory, 
is  not  really  almighty,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  free-will  places  human  ac- 
tions and  their  results  beyond  His 
control.  He  is  scarcely  even  omni- 
scient, for,  like  human  rulers,  He 
judges  by  actions,  not  by  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  the  soul;  and 
therefore  distributes  His  rewards  and 
punishments  on  a  system  comparable 
to  that  of  mere  earthly  jurispru- 
dence. He  is  at  most  the  infallible 
judge  of  actions,  not  the  universal 
ordainer  of  events  and  distributor 
of  life  and  happiness.  Edwards' 
profound  conviction  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God  leads  him  to 
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reject  all  such  feeble  conceptions. 
Bat  lie  has  now  to  tell  ns  where 
the  Divine  influence  has  actually 
displayed  itself;  and  his  view 
becomes  strangely  narrowed.  In- 
stead of  confessing  that  all  good 
gifts  come  from  God,  he  infers  that 
those  which  do  not  come  from 
his  own  God  must  be  radically 
vicious.  Already,  as  we"  have  seen, 
in  virtue  of  his  leading  principle, 
he  has  denied  to  all  natural  affections 
the  right  to  be  truly  virtuous. 
Unless  they  involve  a  conscious 
reference  to  Gx>d,  they  are  but  de- 
lusive resemblances  of  the  reality. 
He  admits  that  the  natural  man 
can  in  various  ways  produce  very 
fidr  imitations  of  true  virtue.  By 
help  of  association  of  ideas,  for 
example,  as  by  the  force  of  sympathy 
(thus  anticipating  Hartley  and  Adam 
Smith),  benevolence  may  become 
pleasing  and  malevolence  displeas- 
ing, even  when  our  own  interest 
is  not  involved.  (II.  436.)  Nay, 
there  is  a  kind  of  moral  sense 
natural  to  man,  which  consists  in  a 
certain  perception  of  the  harmony 
between  sin  and  punishment,  and 
which,  therefore,  does  not  properly 
spring  from  self-love.  This  morsJ 
sense  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
recognise  the  propriety  of  yielding 
all  to  the  God  from  whom  we  re- 
ceive everything  (II.  443),  and  the 
justice  of  the  punishment  of  sinners. 
And  yet  this  natural  conscience 
does  not  imply  the  existence  of  a 
*  truly  virtuous  taste  or  determina- 
tion of  the  mind  to  relish  and  delight 
in  the  essential  beauty  of  true  vir- 
tue, arising  from  a  virtuous  bene- 
volence of  the  heart.*  (II.  445.) 
Gt)d  has  bestowed  such  instincts 
upon  men  for  their  preservation 
here ;  but  they  will  disappear  in 
the  next  world,  where  no  such  need 
for  them  exists.  He  is  driven,  in- 
deed, to  make  some  vague  conces- ' 
sions  (against  which  his  enlight- 
ened commentators  protest)  to  the 
effect  that  'these  things  [the  natural 
affections]  have  something  of  the 


general  nature  of  virtue,  which  is 
love '  (II.  456)  ;  but  no  sucb  un- 
certain affiidly  can  make  iAiem 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  wiUi  that 
union  with  Grod  which  is  the  effec: 
of  the  Divine  intervention  alone. 

'Edwards  is  thus  in  the  singular 
position  of  a  Pantheist  who  ye^ 
regards  all  nature  as  alienated  from 
G^ ;  and  in  the  treatise  on  Oii- 
ginal  Sin  he  brings  out  the  more 
revolting  consequences  of  that  view 
by  help  of  the  theological  dogma  cf 
corruption.  He  there  maintains,  in  1 
its  fullest  sense,  the  terrible  thesis,  < 
that  all  men  are  naturally  in  a  state 
of  which  the  inevitable  issue  is 
their  *  utter,  eternal  perdition,  a^ 
being  finally  accursed  of  God  and 
the  subjects  of  His  remediless  wrath 
through  sin.'  (VI.  137.)  The  evi- 
dence of  this  appalling  statement 
is  made  up,  with  a  simplicity  which 
would  be  amusing  if  employed  in  a 
less  fearfol  cause,  of  Yarious  texts 
from  Scripture,  quoted,  of  course, 
after  the  most  profoundly  unhis- 
torical  fashion;  of  inferences  from 
the  universality  of  death,  regarded 
as  the  penalty  incurred  by  Adam; 
of  general  reflections  upon  the  hea- 
then world  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
Jews;  and  of  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  Jehovah  against  the 
Canaanites.  In  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, of  portentous  length  and 
ferocity  (Vol.  Vil.,  Sermon  ITC.),  he 
expands  the  doctnne  that  natural 
men — which  includes  all  men  who 
have  not  gone  through  the  mys- 
terious process  of  conversion — are 
God's  enemies.  Their  heart,  he  sajs, 
'  is  like  a  viper,  hissing  and  spitting 
poison  at  God ;'  and  God  requites 
their  ill-will  with  undying  enmity 
and  never-ceasing  torments.  Their 
unconsciousness  of  that  enmitj, 
and  even  their  belief  that  they  are 
rightly  affected  towards  God,  is  do 
proof  that  the  enmity  does  not  exist. 
The  consequences  may  be  conceived. 
*  God  who  made  you  has  given  yon 
a  capacity  to  bear  torment;  and  He 
has  that  capacity  in  His  hands ;  and 
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He  can  enlarge  it  and  make  you 
capable  of  more  miserj,  as  macn  as 
He  will.  If  God  hates  anyone  andsets 
Himself  against  him  as  His  enemy, 
•what  cannot  He  do  with  him  ?  How 
dreadfnl  it  mnst  be  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  snch  an  enemy!'  (Vll. 
20I.)  How  dread^il,  we  add,  is  the 
eonception  of  the  universe  which  im- 
plies that  Gknl  is  such  an  enemy  of 
the  bulk  of  His  creatures ;  and  how 
strangely  it  combines  with  the  mild 
Pantheism  which  traces  and  adores 
the  hand  of  God  in  all  natural 
objects !  The  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, which  is  expanded  through 
many  pages  of  the  book  on  Original 
Sin,  is  not  merely  that  men  are 
legally  guilty,  as  being  devoid  of 
*  true  virtue,*  though  possessed  of  a 
certain  factitious  moral  sense,  but 
that  they  are  actually  for  the  most 
part  detestably  wicked.  One  illus- 
tration of  his  method  may  be  suffi- 
cient. The  vileness  of  man  is 
proved  by  the  remark  (not  peculiar 
to  Edwards),  that  men  who  used  to 
live  i,ooo  years,  now  live  only  70 ; 
whilst  throughout  Christendom 
their  life  does  not  average  more 
than  40  or  50  years ;  so  that '  sen- 
suality and  debauchery  *  have  short- 
ened our  days  to  a  twentieth  part 
of  onr  former  allowance. 

Thus  the  Divine  power  which  is 
in  one  sense  the  sole  moving  force 
t)f  the  universe,  is  limited,  so  far  as 
its  operation  upon  men's  hearts  is 
concerned,  to  that  small  minority 
who  have  gone  through  the  process 
of  conversion  as  recognised  by  Ed- 
wards' sect.  All  others,  heathens, 
infants,  and  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  are  sentenced  to 
irretrievable  perdition.  The  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  condemns  all 
other  forms  even  of  his  own  reli- 
gion is  almost  touching.  He  inci- 
dentally remarks,  for  example,  that 
external  exercises  may  not  show 
true  virtue,  because  they  have  fre- 
quently proceeded  from  felse  reli- 
gion*  Members  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  many  ancient '  hermits 


and  anchorites'  have  been  most 
energetio  in  such  exercises,  and 
Edwards  once  lived  next  to  a  Jew 
who  appeared  to  him '  the  devoutest 
person  that  he  ever  saw  in  his  life' 
(IV.  90) ;  but,  as  he  quietly  assumes, 
all  such  appearances  must  of  course 
be  delusive. 

Once  more,  then,  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  question,  how  could 
any  man  hold  such  doctrines  with- 
out going  mad  ?  or,  as  it  must  now 
be  asked,  how  could  a  man  with  so 
many  elevated  conceptions  of  the 
truth  reconcile  these  ghastly  con- 
clusions to  the  nobler  part  of  his 
creed  ?  Edwards'  own  explanations 
of  the  difficulty — such  as  they  are- 
do  not  help  us  very  far.  The  ar^- 
ment  by  which  he  habitually  de- 
fends the  justice  of  the  Almighty 
sounds  very  much  like  a  poor  quibble 
in  his  mouth,  though  it  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  him.  Our  obligation  towards 
God,  he  says,  must  be  in  proportion 
to  His  merits ;  therefore  it  is  infinite. 
Now  there  is  no  merit  in  paying  a 
debt  which  we  owe;  and  hence  9ie 
fullest  discharge  of  our  duty  de- 
serves no  reward.  On  the  ofcher 
hand,  there  is  demerit  in  refusing 
to  pay  a  debt;  and  therefore  any 
shortcoming  deserves  an  infinite 
penalty.  (VI.  155.)  Without  exa- 
mining whether  our  duty  is  propor- 
tional to  the  perfection  of  its  object, 
and  is  irrespective  of  our  capaci- 
ties, there  is  one  vital  objection  to 
this  doctrine,  which  Edwards  had 
adopted  fromless  coherent  reasoners. 
His  theory,  as  I  have  said,  so  far 
from  destroying  virtue,  gives  it  the 
fullest  possible  meaning.  There 
can  be  no  more  profound  distinction 
than  between  the  affections  which 
harmonise  with  the  Divine  will 
and  those  which  are  discordant, 
though  it  might  puzzle  a  more  con- 
sistent Pantheist  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  latter.  That, 
however,  is  a  primary  doctrine  with 
Edwards.  But  if  virtue  remains, 
it  is  certain  that  his  theory  seems 
to  be    destructive  both   of   merit 
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and  demerit  as  between  man  and 
God.     If  we  are  but  clay  in  the 
bands  of  the  potter,  there  is  no 
intelligible    meaning    in    our    de- 
serving from  him  either  good  or 
evil.      We  are   as    he  has   made 
US.      Edwards    explains,     indeed, 
that  the  sense  of  desert  implies  a 
certain  natural  congruity  between 
evil-doing  and  punishment.      (II. 
430.)  But  the  question  recurs,  how 
in  such  a  case  the  congruity  arises  ? 
It  is  one  of  the  illusions   which 
should  disappear  when  we  rise  to 
the  sphere  of  the  absolute  and  infi- 
nite.    The  metaphor  about  a  debt 
and  its  payment,  though  conmaon  in 
vulgar   Calvinism,   is   quite  below 
Edwards'   usual  level  of  thought. 
And,  if  we  try  to  restate  the  argu- 
ment in  a  more  congenial  form,  its 
force  disappears.    The  love  of  God, 
even  though  imperfect,  should  surely 
imply  some  conformity  to  His  na- 
ture ;  and  the  existence  of  a  certain 
defect  is  no  intelligible  reason  for 
confounding  the  sentiment  with  an 
absolute    enmity  to   the    Creator. 
Though   the    argument,   which    is 
several  times  repeated,  appears  to 
have   satisfied  Edwards,   it  would 
have  been  more  in  harmony  with 
his  principles  to  declare,  that  as  be- 
tween man  and  his  God,  there  could 
be  no  question    of  justice.     The 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Creator 
is  the  only,  and  to  him  it  should 
be  the  conclusive,  answer  to  such 
complaints.    But,  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  this  apology,  the  one 
irremovable  difficulty  remains  be- 
hind.    If  God  be  the  one  universal 
cause  of  all  things,  is  He  not  the 
cause  of  evil  as  well  as  good  ?     Do 
you  not  make  God,  in  short,  the 
author  of  sin  ? 

With  this  final  difficulty,  which, 
indeed,  besets  all  such  theories, 
Edwards  struggles  long  and  with 
less  than  his  usual  vigour.  He 
tries  to  show,  and  perhaps  suc- 
cessfully, that  the  difficulty  concerns 
his  opponents  as  much  as  himself. 
They  can,  at  least,  escape  only  by 


creating  a  new  kind  of  necessity, 
under  me  name  of  contingency ;  for 
God  is,  on  this  theory,  like  a  mari- 
ner who  has  constantly  to  shape  his 
course  to  meet  unforeseen  and  un- 
controllable gusts  of  wind  (V.  298); 
and  to  make  the  best  of  it.      He 
insists  upon  the  difierence,  not  very 
congenial  to  his  scheme,  between 
ordering  and  permitting  evil.     The 
sun,  he  says  (V.  293),  causes  light, 
but  is  only  the  occasion  of  dcurkness. 
If,   however,   the    sun  voluntarily 
retired   from  the   world,   it   could 
Scarcely  evade  the  responsibility  of 
its  absence.   And,  finally,  he  niakes 
the  ordinary  distinction,  and    that 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  answer 
to  be  made    to  an   unanswerable 
difficulty.     Christ's  crucifixion,  he 
says,  was  so  far  bad  as    it    was 
brought  about  by  malignant  mur- 
derers ;  but  as  considered  by  God, 
with  a  view  to  all  its  glorious  con- 
sequences, it  was  not  evil,  but  good. 
(V.   297.)     And  thus  any  action 
may  have  two  aspects;  and    that 
which  appears  to  us,  whose  view  is 
necessarily  limited,  as  simply  evil, 
may,  when  considered  by  an  infinite 
intelligence,  as  part  of  the  general 
order  of  things,  be  absolutely  good. 
God  does  not  will  sin  as  sin,  but  as 
a  necessary  part  of  a  generally  per- 
fect system. 

Here,  however,  in  front  of  that 
ultimate  mystery  which  occurs  in  all 
speculation,  I  must  take  leave  of  this 
singular  thinker.  In  a  frequently 
quoted  passage.  Mackintosh  spesJcs 
of  his  '  power  of  subtle  argument, 
perhaps  unmatched,  certainly  unsur- 
passed amongst  men.'  The  eulogy 
seems  to  be  rather  overstrained, 
unless  we  measure  subtlety  of 
thought  rather  by  the  complexity 
and  elaboration  of  its  embodiment, 
than  by  the  keenness  of  the  thought 
itself.  But  that  Edwards  possessed 
extraordinary  acuteness,  is  as  clear 
as  it  is  singular  that  so  acute  a 
man  should  have  suffered  his  intel- 
lectual activity  to  be  restrained 
within  such  narrow  fetters.  Placed 
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in  a  different  medimn,  nnder  the 
Bazne  circumstances,  for  example, 
as  Hnme  or  Kant,  lie  might  haye 
developed  a  system  of  metaphysics 
of  not  less  importance  in  the  history 
of  thought  than  the  doctrines  of 
either  of  these  thinkers.  He  was, 
one  might  fancy,  formed  by  nature 
to  be  a  German  professor,  and  ac- 
cidentally dropped  into  the  American 
forests.  Far  away  from  the  main 
currents  of  speculation,  ignorant  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  his  most 
cultivated  contemporaries,  and  de- 
riving his  intellectual  sustenance 
chiefly  from  an  absolute  theology, 
with  some  vague  knowledge  of 
the  English  followers  of  Locke, 
his  mind  never  expanded  itself 
freely.  Yet,  even  after  making  al- 
lowance for  his  secluded  life,  we 
are  astonished  at  the  powerful 
grasp  which  Calvinism,  in  its  expir- 
ing age,  had  laid  upon  so  penetrat- 
ing an  intellect.  The  framework 
of  dogma  was  so  powerful,  that  the 
explosive  force  of  Edwards'  specu- 
lations, instead  of  destroying  his 
early  principles  by  its  recoil,  ex- 
pended its  whole  energy  along  the 
line  in  which  orthodox  opinion  was 
not  injured.  Most  bold  speculators, 
indeed,  suffer  from  a  kind  of  colour 


blindness,  which  conceals  from  them 
a  whole  order  of  ideas,  sufficiently 
familiar  to  very  inferior  minds.  Ed- 
wards' utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
aspect  which  his  doctrines  would 
present*  to  anyone  who  should 
have  passed  beyond  the  charmed 
circle  of  orthodox  sentiment  is, 
however,  more  surprising  than  the 
similar  defect  in  any  thinker  of  nearly 
equal  acuteness.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  is  still  in 
bondage  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  ;  he  is  as  indifferent  to 
the  audacious  revolt  of  Hume  and 
Collins  as  if  the  old  theological 
dynasty  were  still  in  fuU  vigour ;  and 
the  fact,  whatever  else  it  may  prove, 
proves  something  for  the  enduring 
vitality  of  the  ideas  which  had 
found  an  imperfect  expression  in 
Calvinism.  Clearing  away  the 
crust  of  ancient  superstition,  we 
may  still  find  in  Edwards'  writings 
a  system  of  morality  as  ennobling 
and  a  theory  of  the  universe  as 
elevated  as  can  be  discovered  in 
any  theology.  That  the  crust  was 
thick  and  hard,  and  often  revolt- 
ing in  its  composition,  is,  indeed, 
undeniable ;  but  the  genuine  metal 
is  there,  no  less  unmistakably  than 
the  refuse. 
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THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE, 
n.— WHAT  IT  DOES. 


THE  special  featnre  in  Bnglisli 
thought  seems  to  be  its  averse- 
ness  to  any  admission  of  the  ideal, 
its  rooted  suspicion  of  iJl  a  priori 
methods.  From  th  is  fact,  very  wide 
inferences  have  been  made,  and 
much  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon 
us  aa  a  nation.  The  French,  for 
instance,  are  intolerant  of  our  want 
of  vivacity  and  sensibility,  instance 
and  emphasise  our  alleged  illogicali- 
ties in  the  social  and  pohtical  spheres, 
and  dwell  on  the  debasing  an^ 
gloom-inspiring  effects  of  our  dull- 
ness in  art  matters.  The  German 
says  that  we  suffer  from  the  plethora 
of  wealth ;  that  for  us  the  sensuous 
alone  partakes  of  reality,  and  that 
with  eyes  fixed  for  ever  on  the  till 
and  counter  we  forget  the  eternal 
immensities  that  encompass  us. 

It  is  good  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  While  we  are  not 
thereby  bound  to  accept  all  their 
conclusions,  it  can  rarely  happen 
that  the  general  criticism  of  our 
neighbours  is  wholly  false,  or  its 
study  wholly  unprofitable. 

Sincere  reflection  will  probably 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  that  our 
national  tendencies  in  these  days 
are  too  material.  It  is  true  that 
life  unanimated  by  a  high  and  lofty 
ideal  is  prone  to  degenerate.  We 
hug  ourselves  on  our  modem  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. Are  we  sure  that  our 
faith  in  comfort,  affluence,  ease,  and 
our  distrust  of  the  value  of  abstract 
truths,  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
recent  policy  ?  We  need  no  preacher 
to  warn  us  that  the  excessive  taste 
for  luxury,  the  boundless  desire  of 
wealth,  are  essentially  selfish,  and 
therefore  debasing. 

If  the  changes  which  seem  im- 
pending in  our  history  are  to  be 
safely  consummated — ^if  the  ominous 
breach  between  Labour  and  Capital 


is  to  be  closed  quietly  andgradnallj 
— ^if  the  gloomy  contrast  between 
the  intolerable  suffering  of  the 
many  and  the  extreme  luxury  of  the 
few  is  to  be  peacefully  effieused — we 
have  much  to  leam,  and  the  social 
horizon  warns  us  that  our  time  for 
learning  grows  short.  Daty  has 
never  been  an  unmeaning  or  power- 
less word  to  any  class  of  English-' 
men,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
we — and  espedally  we  of  the  upper 
middle  class — must  recast  the  type 
of  our  idea  of  duty,  and  give  it 
ampler  and  wider  dimensiona. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  despise 
foreign  strictures  on  our  art  short- 
comings. Who  that  knows  the 
squalor  and  ugliness  of  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  poor,  can  doubt 
how  much  of  their  fierce  discontent 
is  due  to  the  unloveliness  and  dis- 
comfort of  their  lives  ?  There  has 
been  decided  improvement  among 
aU  classes  in  this  direction  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  can  scarcely  be 
counted  more  than  a  commence- 
ment. 

While,  however,  we  have  mucB 
to  leam  &om  the  criticism  and  ex- 
ample of  our  neighbours,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question  which 
equally  demands  notice. 

Whatever  the  defects  of  Engli^ 
thought  on  the  side  of  the  ima- 
gination, or  even  in  philosophical 
breadth,  and  in  logical  consistency, 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  characteri^ 
by  honesty  of  purpose,  simplicity  of 
expression,  and  adaptability  to  exist- 
ing facts.  Constitutions  a  I'Abbe 
Siey&s,  Napoleonic  ideas,  experi- 
mental republics,  mihtary  Jnnker- 
doms,  stiff  bureaucracies,  each  and 
all  may  or  may  not  be  logrical  and 
admirable  in  their  way,  but  thev 
arose  and  subsist  owing  to  habits  of 
thought  in  the  sphere  of  politics  to 
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whicli  onr  own  mental  attitade  is 
entirely  opposed. 

The  development  of  oar  system 
of  government  in  India  is  a  most 
striking  illastration  of  our  charac* 
teristic  mode  of  dealing  with  new 
problems.  We  invented  no  theories, 
though  if  ever  there  were  a  field 
for  airing  political  hobby-horses,  it 
was  India  in  the  end  of  last  century. 
We  found  the  greatness  of  empire 
thrust  upon  us.  In  accepting  the 
trust  we  surveyed  the  facts,  and 
determined  as  usual  qtueta  non 
Tuovere. 

We  found  that  it  was  customary 
among  Indian  princes  to  carry  on 
the  fiction  that  they  were  viceregents 
of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  so  we  at 
first  did  the  same,  and  got  his  sanc- 
tion to  our  assumption  of  sovereign 
power.  So  with  our  financial  system. 
We  found  the  Governments  of  India 
supported  mainly  by  a  most  peculiar 
system  of  land  tax.  This  system 
we  incorporated  bodily  into  our 
scheme  of  government.  So  with 
the  judicial  and  police  departments. 
Bad  as  these  were,  we  wisely  pre- 
ferred to  adopt  them  with  all  their 
faults,  than  to  excogitate  better 
but  novel  systems.  Aa  time  went 
on,  the  various  departments  of  Go- 
vernment were  modified,  improved, 
purified,  but  the  old  stocks  were  in 
every  instance  retained.  We  de- 
stroyed nothing  that  could  be 
allowed  to  remain  compatibly  with 
our  position  as  rulers.  Behgion, 
customs,  laws,  none  of  these  were 
interfered  with  where  interference 
could  by  any  possibility  be  avoided. 
It  is  too  commonly  alleged  that  the 
hereditary  dislike  to  strangers — in- 
terlopers as  they  were  called — which 
marked  the  old  East  India  Company 
was  due  solely  to  their  petty  jea- 
lousy of  possible  commercial  rivals. 
In  ^ct,  however,  it  was  quite  as 
much  dictated  by  well-founded  ap- 
prehension of  the  probable  derange- 
ment of  their  conciHatory  and  tme- 
rant  scheme  of  government  by 
headstrong  and  independent  persons 


who  might  be  careless  of  any  other 
consideration  than  personal  gain^ 
or  misguided  though  honest  zeal. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  that  to 
this  wide  and  eulightened  policy  of 
toleration  we  owe  the  staoility  of 
our  Eastern  Empire  at  the  present 
moment.  How  stable  this  Empire 
is  in  the  opinion  of  shrewd  and 
competent  persons,  may  best  be 
judged  by  the  credit  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  the  money  markets 
of  Europe  and  of  India  itself. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following 
pages  to  give  some  details  in  illus- 
tration of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment thus  constituted,  to  sketch 
out  briefly  the  fields  occupied  by 
the  various  civil  departments,  and 
the  manner  in  which  its  duties  are 
performed  by  the  most  important 
body  of  the  civil  functionaries  in 
India — ^the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

One  thing  very  needful  in  the 
governing  of  a  country,  as  in  the 
keeping  of  a  house,  is  money  to 
pay  the  bills.  And  so  fully  alive 
was  the  old  East  India  Company 
to  this  fact,  that  it  took  good 
care  to  secure  the  Imperial  purse 
strings  some  time  before  it  began 
to  trouble  itself  about  the  dis- 
charge of  Imperial  functions.  We 
shall  follow  the  spirit  of  its 
example,  and  direct  the  reader's 
attention  in  the  first  place  to  that 
important  part  of  the  Indian  re- 
venues, the  realisation,  custody,  and 
management  of  which  are  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Civil 
Service. 

The  total  revenues  of  India  may 
be  approximately  set  down  at  fifty 
milhons  sterling  annually.  Of  this, 
little  less  than  one-half  arises  from 
the  tax  on  land — ordinarily  called  in 
India  the  Land  Revenue. 

By  the  ancient  and  universally 
acknowledged  law  of  the  country 
the^  ruling  power  is  entitled  to  a 
proportion  of  the  annual  produce  of 
every  acre  of  land,  except  in  oases 
where  such  power  may  have  made 
a  temporary  or  permanent  gift  of 
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micli  proportion  of  the  produce,  or 
may  have  agreed  to  receive  a  fixed 
sum  annually,  either  for  ever  or  for 
a  term  of  years,  in  lieu  of  such  pro- 
portion of  the  produce.  Now  this 
proportion  of  the  annual  produce 
was  under  native  government  a 
varying  amount,  and  in  fact  was 
nsually  settled  each  year.  This  briefly 
stated  fact  will  show  how  essentially 
different  must  be  the  meaning  of 
the  words  *  property'  and  'pro- 
prietor '  as  applied  to  land  in  India 
from  that  which  they  have  in  Eng- 
land. 

Definite  property  in  land,  as  we 
nnderstand  it,  was  quite  unknown 
in  India  prior  to  our  rule.  Rights 
with  respect  to  land  on  the  part  of 
individuals  and  of  communities  un- 
doubtedly existed  from  the  earliest 
times  in  India ;  but  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  remember  that  such  rights 
differed  toto  codo  from  those  which 
have  grown  up  in  England  out  of 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  tenures,  and 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  imagine  to 
be  the  only  natural  and  proper  rights 
in  land  which  can  exist  anywhere. 
Perhaps  on  no  Indian  topic  are  more 
frequent  and  more  serious  mistakes 
committed  in  England  than  on  this 
one.  Members  of  Parliament  will 
harangue  listeners  as  ill-informed 
as  themselves  on  the  wrongs  of 
zemindars  (landholders),  and  deduce 
conclusions  the  premises  of  which 
imply  that  the  feudal  law  prevails 
in  India. 

The  compulsory  alienation  of  land- 
ed property  by  the  courts  of  law,  in 
satisfaction  of  the  debt  of  the  pro- 
prietor, is  common  under  our  rule, 
and  was  unknown  under  native 
governments.  The  most  absurd  de- 
ductions have  been  made  bv  sciolists 
in  England  from  these  facts,  and 
the  supposed  beneficence  of  the  mild 
native  princes  has  been  contrasted 
with  our  harsh  and  crushing  system 
of  government.  The  facts  proved 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  conclusion 
just  stated. 

The  absence  of  alienation  under 


native  rule  simply  denoted  the  ab- 
sence of  all  recognition  of  fixed  rights 
in  the  soil.  The  native  governments 
never  sold  lands  for  unpaid  arrears 
of  revenue  due  on  them,  because 
such  sale  would  have  implied  a 
pledge  which  they  never  gave.  The 
prince  might  give  lands  or  might  con- 
fiscate them,  and  individuals  might 
privately  transfer  them ;  but  the  sale 
of  lands  was  unknown,  as  implying 
a  precision  and  fixity  which  never 
existed  in  regard  to  land.  We  lay 
stress  on  this  because  few  English- 
men at  all  comprehend  the  vast  and 
undefined  rights  over  the  soil  which 
in  native  theory  belong  as  of  course 
to  the  ruling  power. 

The  first  measure  which  the  Bri- 
tish Government  adopted  on  its  as- 
sumption of  power  was  to  define 
and  limit  the  State  demand  upon  the 
land.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the 
founders  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
there  were  not  wanting  statesmen 
among  them  who  grasped  the  po- 
litical truth  that  the  foundation  of 
national  prosperity  must  be  laid  in 
justice  to  all  classes  ;  that  a  sound 
financial  system  could  only  be  con- 
stituted by  defining  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  all;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Hmitation  of  the  de- 
mands of  Government  to  what  was 
requisite  and  equitable  was  the  prime 
need  of  the  country. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  this  con- 
viction that  the  Marquis  Comwallis 
effected  the  permanent  settlement 
of  one  huge  province — Bengal ;  and 
whatever  judgment  be  now  formed 
as  to  the  applicability  of  the  means 
adopted  to  the  end  proposed,  no 
question  can  arise  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity by  which  that  measure  was 
prompted. 

The  *  village  system,'  again,  was 
another  efibrt  in  the  same  direction. 
Introduced  early  in  this  century  into 
those  vast  and  flourishing  regions 
which  lie  under  the  Himalayas  and 
are  bounded  to  the  east  by  Bengal 
proper  and  to  the  west  by  the  Punjab, 
it  at  once  struck  deep  roots  into  the 
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subsoil  of  natiye  tradition.  Its  chief 
founders  were  Holt  Mackenzie  and 
R.  Bird — ^names  which  ought  to  be 
honoured  by  Englishmen  if  phil- 
anthropic statesmanship  has  any 
claini  to  memory.  Adapting  to  the 
requirements  of  a  civilised  Govern- 
ment those  elements  of  social  polity 
which  could  be  found  still  vigorous 
amid  the  decay  of  the  Mohammedan 
power,  these  statesmen  evoked  order 
out  of  disorder,  and  bequeathed  to 
their  adopted  country  a  legacy  of 
genius,  or,  rather,  of  that  manly 
industry  which,  by  the  mastery  of 
infinite  detail,  can  rccompose  and, 
as  it  were,  reorganise  the  defunct 
and  dr^  bones  of  the  past, 

A  different  system  was  adopted 
in  Bombay  and  in  Madras.  There 
the  Government  appeared  as  the 
actual  landowner,  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  any  middleman,  and 
contracted  with  the  cultivators 
themselves  for  the  amounts  which 
they  were  to  render  on  account 
of  their  occupancy.  This  system 
has  been  called  the  ryotwdri  te- 
nure. *  Ryot '  means  cultivator — 
the  actual  agriculturist  who  ploughs 
and  sows  and  reaps.  Each  of  these 
systems  of  collecting  the  revenue 
has  been  vigorously  attacked,  and 
as  keenly  defended.  Into  their  re- 
spective merits  we  cannot  here 
enter.  What  is  common  to  them 
all  is,  the  recognition  of  the  same 
principle  of  the  fundamental  right  of 
the  State  to  an  enormous  and  direct 
share  of  each  year's  profits  of  the 
land.  The  English  reader  will  hear 
doubtless  with  great  astonishment 
that  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
the  Government  share  of  the 
rental  of  land  was  some  few  years 
ago  laid  down  as  orUij  one-half,  and 
not  two- thirds,  as  it  had  hereto- 
fore been !  Thus  (to  omit  minor 
details  *),  if  the  total  rent-roll  of  a 
Till^e  is  estimated  to  amount  to, 
say,  4,000  rs..  Government  would 


fix  its  yearly  demand  at  2,000  rs., 
and  leave  the   other  2,000  rs.  for 
the  zemindar  (which  had  better  be 
translated    *  landAoWer,'    and    not 
•landowner,'  as  the  former  word, 
though  not  unobjectionable,  is  nearer 
the  facts  than  the  latter).    Our  Go* 
vemment  thus    supposes  itself  to 
share  and  share  alike  with  the  ze- 
mindar, or  pretty  nearly  so.     What 
would  be  said  in  England  to  such  a 
demand  ?     In  India  there  is  not  the 
slightest  feeling  of  soreness  at  this 
claim  of  Grovernment.     The  income 
tax,  indeed,  was  hated  and  loathed 
by  all,  including  the  officers  who 
had  to  administer   that    wickedly 
foolish  impost.    The  land  tax,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with    immemorial    tradition.     One 
difference,  indeed,  there  is  in  our 
way    of    managing    it.      We   are 
not  fond  of  giving  credit,  and  have 
succeeded  (with  trifling  exceptions) 
in  training  an  immense  population 
to   pay  punctually   to  the  quarter 
day.     This  of  itself  is  no  small  step 
in  national  education.     Under  the 
native  princes    immense  tracts  of 
country  were  often  farmed  out  to 
some  iniquitous  and  rapacious  court 
favourite,  who  had  license  to  squeeze 
and    harry  the   wretched    agricul- 
turists.    But  the  latter  had  chances 
of  escape    that  they  do  not  now 
possess.     When  his  exactions  were 
too  oppressive,  the  rapacious  amil 
was  attacked  and  killed,  and  tus 
troops   driven  out  of  the  district. 
Before  our  annexation  of  Oudb,  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  a  powerful 
zemindar  to  defy  the  nawab's  repre- 
sentative, troops,  and  all ;  ensconce 
himself  in  a  mud  fort,  and  take  the 
chance  of  a  large  enough  force  being 
sent  against  him  to  compel  payment 
of  his  rent.  At  the  worst,  the  country- 
men could  migrate,  with  their  cattie 
and  tools  of  husbandry,  and  seek 
and  easily  find  lands  as  fertile  and  a 
lord  less  oppressive.    Men  were  few 


'  I  omit  here  referexice  to  the  petty  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  village  watchman^ 
road  repairs,  postal  serrice,  ^ 
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and  acres  many.  Nowadays,  all  this 
is  reversed.  The  arm  of  the  Angrez 
Bahadoor  (the  English)  is  strong 
to  pnnish  all  open  violence,  and 
long  enough  to  reach  any  fugitive. 
*  Whither  should  I  fly  ? '  said  a  cri- 
minal to  the  present  writer ;  '  is  not 
the  Company's  raj  1,400  koss  long? ' 
The  increase  of  population  is  enor- 
mous. Year  by  year  the  jungle  re- 
cedes, and  gives  place  to  waving 
grain  fields.  There  is  no  lack  of 
armies  of  labourers  to  reclaim  the 
most  pestilential  swamps — to  drain, 
plough,  and  sow.  The  first  few 
years  of  such  reclamation  are  ter- 
ribly fetal  to  the  pioneers.  But  ne- 
cessity urges  fresh  recruits  on  to  fill 
the  ranks,  and  as  time  goes  on  the 
malarious  soil  becomes  clean  and 
wholesome.  Some  few  years  ago  a 
spot  lying  under  the  Himalayas 
which  guard  Nepal  was  so  deadly 
that  there  was  a  country  rhyme 
about  it,  which  advised  the  man 
weary  of  life  not  to  take  poison, 
but,  instead  of  so  doing,  to  go  to 
Pudrowna : 

Mama  chahe 

Zahar  n*  khaie 

Pudrowna  jae. 

Pudrowna  is  now  very  little  less 
healthy  than  the  average  of  simi- 
larly situated  localities. 

While  the  remedies  of  the  people 
against  the  demands  of  Government 
are  taken  away  by  the  results  of  our 
firm  rule,  the  evils  to  which  those 
desperate  remedies  were  the  only 
antidote  have  been  eradicated.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
national  blessing  which  the  English 
Grovemment  is  to  a  country  like 
India. 

The  fact  that  the  amount  of  tax- 
ation is  moderate,  instead  of  being 
ruinously  oppressive,  is  the  least  of 
its  benefits.  It  was  the  utter  de- 
moralisation of  all  classes  of  offi- 
cials, and  the  terrible  hopelessness 
that  pervaded  the  whole  commu- 
nity, that  were  the  real  plague  spots 
of  native  rule.  With  what  heart 
can  a  man  work  when  his  industry 


only  makes  him  a  more  conspicuous 
mark  for  plunder  ?  Abject  slavish- 
ness,  deception,  chicanery,  are  the 
only  resources  open  to  such  a  people 
to  meet  such  evils.  No  man  could 
call  anything  his  own.  The  strong 
man  remorselessly  afflicted  the  weak. 
The  stronger  in  turn  attacked  him. 
There  was  no  remedy.  The  courts 
miscalled  of  justice  notoriously  s<^d 
their  judgments.  To  the  present 
day  it  is  the  commonest  thing  for 
a  poor  man  to  supplicate  piteously 
that  his  cause  may  be  decided 
by  any  raw  young  English  cavil 
officer,  who  can  barely  understand 
the  language,  rather  than  by  an 
experienced  native  judge.  *  Oh, 
my  lord,  protector  of  the  poor, 
have  mercy  on  me.  Do  not  send 
my  case  to  the  noble  Tahsildar 
sahib,  but  let  Mr.  Briggs  Baha- 
door (=  the  gallant  Mr.  Briggs) 
judge  between  us ;  for,  oh,  my  Irad, 
my  advOTsary  has  plenty  of  money, 
and  I  am  a  very,  very  poor  man !' 
His  meaning  is  that  his  adversary's 
long  purse  will  be  powerful  with  the 
native  official,  but  not  vrith  young 
Mr.  Briggs.  Any  experienced  Eng- 
lish officer  must  have  heard  such  ap- 
plications as  this  at  least  scores  of 
times  during  his  career.  And  this 
is  under  our  rule,  after  many  years 
of  vigilant  administration  ainl  stem 
scrutiny  of  any  misdoing  on  the 
part  of  the  native  tribunals.  A 
universal  hopeless  distrust  of  ob- 
taining justice  prevailed  under  native 
rule.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  was 
infinitely  more  impoverishing  than 
any  number  of  acts  of  direct  spolia- 
tion, for  it  paralysed  the  arms  of 
labour  and  stifled  all  industry  and 
enterprise. 

The  first  great  work  of  the  British 
Government,  that  by  which  it  laid 
the  broad  foundations  of  national 
confidence,  was  to  determine  and 
fix  the  amount  of  its  demands  on 
the  land  revenue  of  the  country. 
This  operation,  differently  con- 
ducted in  different  provinces,  was 
identical  everywhere  so  far  as  re- 
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guards  the  niain  necessijy  of  obiam- 
mg  the  inoome  requisite  for  de- 
Graying  the  Imperial  ezpenditare.. 
The  methods  adopted,  however, 
varied  greatly,  as  aboye  stated. 
.  Perhaps  a  brief  sammary  of  the 
system  adopted  in  the  North- West 
Provinces*  the  most  elaborate  and 
eare^^ill^  €jxecuted  of  any,  will  be 
useful  in  l^irowing  light  generally 
upon  the  subject,  and  help  the 
rea4er  both  to  a  clearer  conceptioiL 
of  Ipdiaijt  Jand  tenures,  and  of  one 
important  branch  of  an  Indian 
civilian's  duties. 

Prior  to  our  rule,  as  we  have 
already  said,  -all  who  possessed 
rights  in  ^  land  possessed  thent 
either  by  the  grant  or  on  the 
sufferance  of  the  Sovereign.  Such 
persons,  by  whatever  names  they 
were  called,  were,  of  course,  not 
proprietors  in  the  English  sense  of 
that  word. 

The  first  settlements  that  were 
made  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
were  avowedly  only  temporary.  As 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  advanced,  the  periods 
for  which  the  Government  gave 
leases  were  very  much  extended, 
and  at  last  it  became  customary  in 
the  North-West  Provinces  for  Go- 
vernment to  grant  these  leases  (or 
*  settlements,'  as  they  were  called) 
for  periods  of  thirty  years.  The 
Government,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
tracted, on  the  one  hand,  that  it 
lYonld  recognise  such  and  such 
persons  as  having  a  right  of  pro- 
prietorship for  the  next  thirty  years 
in  the  particular  estate  contracted 
for,  and  would  only  call  upon  the 
said  person  or  persons  to  pay  a 
£xed  sum  then  named,  and  no  more 
for  the  said  period.  The  other 
side,  on  their  part,  covenanted  to 
pay  to  Government  punctually  on 
certain  fixed  quarter  days  the  an- 
nual sum  agreed  upon.  Various 
other  covenants  were  also  entered 
into,  which  cannot  now  be  detailed, 
but  it  was  distinctly  understood 
that  Government  reserved  to  itself 


the  power  to  rescind  the  whole,  bar- 
gain and  turn  out  the  contractors, 
substituting  other  persons  in  their 
place,  if  tbey  should  fail  to  fulfil  the 
main  condition  of  punctual  payment 
of  the  sum  stipulated. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  this 
task  the  Crovemment  had  to  fix. 
three  things.  Firstly,  the  limits  of 
each  estate;  secondly,  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  paid  to  Government 
by  each  estate ;  thirdly,  the  person 
or  persons  with  whom  it  was  proper 
to  contract  for  the  payment  of  the 
revenue  when  it  had  been  thus  fixed,, 
and  to  whom  aU  the  benefits  should 
belong  arising  from  this  novel  limi- 
tation of  the  demand  on  the  land. 
Each  of  these  three  branches  of  this 
great  work  entailed  operations  of 
the  most  extensive  kind,  and  must 
be  now  separately  noticed. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that 
the  unit  of  government  in  India  is  a 
district.  The  size  of  ddstricis  varies 
considerably,  but  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  an  average  district 
will  be  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in 
length,  by  perhaps  thirty  to  forty 
in  breadth.  The  limits  of  a  district 
correspond  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  natural  boundaries,  modified  by 
reasons  of  administrative  conveni- 
ence, such  as  compactness  of  form, 
or  by  other  reasons  dictated  by  ex- 
perience. Where  such  a  tract  of 
country  had  a  distinctive  name> 
under  the  native  rulers,  it  has  been 
retained ;  where  this  was  not  the 
case  the  name  of  the  head-quarters 
station  has  been  taken  for  the  name 
of  the  district.  Each  district  has 
its  separate  and  complete  staff  of 
officials,  English  and  native. 

It  will  hence  be  readily  under- 
stood that  when  the  work  of  settle- 
ment, as  above  explained,  was  re- 
solved on,  it  was  at  once  determined 
to  conduct  it  separately,  district  by 
district;  that  is  to  say,  a  special 
separate  staff  of  officers  was  retained 
for  each  district  to  conduct  the 
work  of  settlement  therein. 

The  first  thing  was  to  decide  on 
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the  limits  of  each  estate.  Now  in 
India  the  whole  inhabited  eonntry 
is  divided  into  villages  or  townships, 
the  bonndaries  of  which,  though  in 
those  vast  allnvial  plains  they  be 
quite  nndistingnishable  to  an  un- 
trained eye,  are  as  well  known  to 
the  residents  as  are  the  limits  of 
onr  parishes  to  the  generality  of  the 
parishioners. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  nsnally 
(though  not  invariably)  to  take  the 
vill^e  boundaries  as  the  limits  of 
each  estate  on  the  great  rent-roll 
then  forming.  But  how  were  these 
limits  to  be  recorded?  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  only  thorough 
method  of  so  doing  was  to  survey 
and  map  out  each  village.  When 
it  is,  remembered  that  there  were 
some  thirty  districts  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  that  each  dis- 
trict contaius  many  thousand  (some 
contain  over  7,000)  villagi98,  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  pre- 
liminary labour  will  be  gained. 

But  this  was  nothing  like  all. 
The  next  point  was  to  determine 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  assessed 
as  land  tax  or  revenue  (usually 
called '  jumma'  in  Hindustani)  upon 
each  estate.  The  only  satisfactory 
mode  of  solution  here  was  to  find 
out  the  gross  produce  of  each  estate. 
This  entailed  the  careful  and  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  each  village.  The 
quality  and  amount  of  the  different 
soils  composing  it,  the  facilities  of 
obtaining  water  for  irrigation,  the 
proximity  to  markets,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  means  of  transport  by 
road  or  river,  all  had  to  be  most 
carefully  considered  in  determining 
this  essential  point.  In  so  doing 
every  separate  field  was  measured 
and  its  dimensions  recorded;  the 
crop  on  it  was  noted,  and  all  the 
points  above  detailed  were  regis- 
tered. 

The  area  of  waste  land,  jungle 
and  forest,  and  lakes  and  ponds, 
belonging  to  the  township  was  care- 
fully ascertainedi  and  the  groves 


and  even  separate  findt-trees  stand- 
ing  in  each  village  were  set  down. 
On  the  data  thus  gained  over  large 
areas  of  country,  general  proposi- 
tions were  laid  down,  and  after  re- 
peated tests  were  iaken  as  esia- 
blished.  These  propositions  were, 
that  given  such  and  such  sets  of 
agricultural  statistics,  such  and 
such  results  as  to  the  rent  payable 
per  acre  might  safely  be  assumed 
It  will  be  perceived  that  it  in  this 
manner  beoftme  possible  to  develop 
this  method  of  valuation  into  a 
regular  system.  The  whole  of  tibe 
operations  in  each  district  vr&ce 
from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  a  central  anthoritj 
termed  the  Board  of  Kevenne. 
The  results  obtained  in  one  part  of 
the  country  were  compared  with 
those  got  in  widely  distant  tracts; 
errors  were  detected,  abnormal  dr- 
cumstances  were  explained,  and 
thus  while  uniformity  was  obtain- 
ed, it  was  secured  that  gross  un- 
der valuation  or  over  assessment 
should  be  alike  impossible.  The 
produce  of  each  village  in  the  shape 
of  rent  properly  payable  by  ^ 
actual  cultivator  to  the  so-called 
proprietors  having  thus  been  ascer- 
tained, all  that  remained  was  to 
decide  upon  the  proportion  thereof 
which  Government  should  reserre 
for  itself  This  was,  as  above  stated, 
at  first  fixed  at  two-thirds  (after- 
wards reduced  to  one-half)  of  tie 
gross  produce. 

The  third  point  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  difllcult  of  all.  With 
whom  ought  the  Government  to 
contract  ?  Who  were  the  persons 
who  had  the  best  right  to  tie  sur- 
plus profits  after  deducting  the 
Government  share  from  the  gross 
produce  ? 

The  early  settlements  of  the  so- 
called  ceded  and  conquered  pro- 
vinces were  made,  like  those  in 
Bengal,  without  minute  enquiry 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  rights  ac- 
tually possessed  by  the  persons 
with  whom  Government  contracted 
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for  the  payment  of  the  revenue. 
Subsequently,  however,  strenuous 
offbrts  were  made  to  ascertain  all 
such  '  rights.  A  commission  was 
appointed  expressly  for  this  purpose 
under  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
I.  1 82 1,  and  the  results  of  the  en- 
quiries made  were  tabulated  and 
recorded  in  prescribed  forms  (see 
also  Eegulation  Vll.  1822),  and  a 
most  complete  scheme  was  devised 
for  insuring  the  fixture  accuracy 
of  these  registers  of  rights. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  convey  to 
the  English  reader  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  gravity 
of  this  underta^ng.  If  the  single 
qnestion  of  tenant-right  in  Ireland 
has  been  till  the  present  time  so 
unintelligible  and  insoluble  a  diffi- 
culty, what  must  have  been  the 
case  in  India,  where  the  rights  to 
be  determined  were  those  of  people 
alien  to  us  in  race,  speech,  habits, 
and  laws,  and  where  those  rights 
were  so  numerous  and  conflicting, 
and  so  fiindameiltally  opposed  to 
all  Western  ideas  ?  Difficult  as  it 
is,  we  shall  make  the  attempt  to 
explain  this  subject ;  but  the  brevity 
imposed  by  our  limits  forbids  a 
complete  exposition.  Those  who 
desire  fuUer  information  we  must 
refer  to  the  admirable  manuals  pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  North- West  Pro- 
-vinces,  entitled  Directions f or  Reve7ivs 
Officerain  the  North-  Western  Provinces 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  from  which 
standard  work  we  have  unhesita- 
tingly drawn  in  these  pages.  '  The 
common  voice  of  the  country,*  says 
the  work  just  named,  *  assigns  the 
proprietary  right  to  a  person  or  a 
nomber  of  persons  who  have  for 
years  paid  the  Government  demand, 
provided  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  &o,*  'But  this  is  by  no  means 
invariably  a  sufficient  test  of  pro- 
prietary right,  for  the  payment 
may  have  been  made  as  farmer,  or 


hereditary  collector,  and  not  as  pro- 
prietor.' The  following  passage 
will  strike  most  Englishmen  as 
very  strange.  Writing  in  1849, 
Mr.  Thomason  says  : 

It  may  happen,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that 
there  is  no  party  entitled  to  claim  the  pro- 
prictaiy  right.  Under  such  a  system  as 
has  been  described  to  prevail  m  native 
states,  it  wotdd  not  be  surprising  if  all 
proprietary  right  were  sometimes  extin- 
guished. 

In  that  event  all  the  cultivators  would  be 
reduced  to  the  same  level,  holding  from 
year  to  year  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ruling 
power,*  and  the  headman  would  be  merely 
primiu  inter  ^areSf  selected  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  hifl  superior  abilities  or  influ- 
ence, and  liable  to  be  displaced  at  pleasure. 
The  Government,  however,  has  no  desire  to 
retain  the  proprietary  right  in  iU  own 
hands,  and  in  such  cases  commonly  conferi 
the  right  on  anyone  who,  by  local  influence 
or  by  successM  exertion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  township,  may  have  a  preferen- 
tial claim  to  the  indulgence.  Sometimes 
the  proprietary  right  is  put  up  to  com- 
petition at  public  auction,  and  is  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Neither  of  these  courses 
should  be  ever  followed  without  previous 
careful  ascertainment  that  no  existing 
rights  of  any  kind  connected  with  the  pos- 
session or  occupation  of  the  land  are 
hereby  compromif<ed. 

It  wonld  be  impossible  to  pat 
more  clearly  the  total  difference  of 
Indian  and  English  facts  regarding 
landed  property.  Imagine  any  part 
of  England  where  *  not  unfre- 
qnently  there  is  no  party  entitled 
to  claim  the  proprietorship  * !  Ima- 
gine such  proprietary  right  in  a 
parish  or  two  being  conferred  upon 
*  anyone '  on  account  of  his  local 
inflnence  or  snccessfnl  manage- 
ment !  Imagine  a  Government 
'having  no  desire  to  retain  such 
proprietary  right'  in  its  own  hands, 
and  preferring  to  give  it  away  ! 

Yet  the  reader  would  greatly  err 
if  he  inferred  that  no  rights  in  the 
soil  existed  prior  to  the  British 
rule.  To  begin  with  the  lowest 
class — ^the  peasantry  (called  ryots 


*  1.6.  a  ftate  of  things  such  as  occurs  under  the  ryotwarry  tenures  of  Bomb«y 
and  Madras  above  refernd  to. 
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or  asdmies).  No  labourer  in  any 
country  is  more  indnstrions,  more 
skilfal  according  to  his  own  me- 
thods, more  frugal  and  patient  than 
the  Indian  ryot,  and  none  is  more 
distinguished  for  passionate  fond- 
ness for  his  native  spot.  Like  the 
ox  he  drives  through  his  farrows, 
no  se^eriiy  seems  capable  of  goad- 
ing him  into  resistance.  He  prefers 
an  old  to  a  new  master,  but  sub- 
mits to  all  provided  that  he  is 
suffered  to  keep  enough  of  the  fi:*uits 
of  his  toil  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
family  and  of  his  bullocks.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is 
cultivated  by  these  ryots,  who  hold 
the  land  in  small  plots  at  certain 
customarv  rates.  These  plots  may 
average  from  five  or  six  acres  to 
perhaps  over  a  hundred,  but  the 
holdings  are  more  usually,  perhaps, 
about  twelve  to  twenty  acres.  In 
a  vast  majority  of  cases  these  tenan- 
cies are  nominally  at  will,  but  in  a 
certain  number  they  are  hereditary, 
and  descend  from  father  to  son  or 
nephew,  frt)m  generation  to  gene- 
ration. In  such  latter  cases  the 
tenant  has  prescriptively  certain 
rights;  e.g.  he  cannot  be  ejected 
from  his  holding  so  long  as  he  pays 
his  due  rent ;  and  his  rent,  again, 
is  not  liable  to  enhancement,  at 
least  to  the  same  extent  aa  the  rent 
of  tenants  at  will. 

The  latter,  of  course,  have  no 
safeguard  but  the  moderation  or 
good  sense  of  their  landlord ;  and 
unfortunately  this  is  not  much 
worth  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  In 
former  days,  when  the  oppressions 
and  wars  of  native  princes,  and  the 
anarchy  and  devastation  consequent 
on  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Mahrattas,  Pindarees,  and  other 
wholesale  robbers  thinned  the  coun- 
try of  men,  and  checked  the  growth 
of  population,  the  laborious  tenant 
was  too  valuable  to  be  much  op-v 
preissed  by  his  own  immediate  su- 
perior, for  he  had  the  r^nedy  in  his 
own  hands,  and  could  and  did  leave 
the  lands  of  the  tyrannical  lord  for 
one  more  merciful  or  more  prudent. 


The  increase  of  population  every- 
where under  our  rule  has,  however, 
made  labour  more  abundant  than 
before ;  and  this  class  of  the  popn- 
lation  undoubtedly  feels  the  pre»- 
sure  thereof,  to  some  extent  at  least. 
On  i^e  other  hand  they  in  common 
with  all  other  classes,  and  perhaps 
in  a  greater  degree  than  most 
others,  profit  by  the  increased  seen- 
rity  of  person  and  property  which 
our  laws  insure ;  a  security  totally 
unknown  under  the  best  native 
governments,  and  independent  of 
the  personal  character  of  individu^ 
masters. 

Advancing  from  the  tenant  cul- 
tivator to  the  classes  above,  Le.  to 
thosewho  received  the  rent  from  him, 
we  premise  that  these  were  various. 
It  might  be — very  frequently  still 
is — ^the  case  that  the  whole  lands  of 
a  township  belonged  to  a  commu- 
nity. Such  community  might  hold 
these  lands  on  a  tenure  the  incU 
dents  of  which  were  very  similar  to 
the  '  tenancy  in  common '  known 
to  English  law. 

In  others  again,  the  lands,  though 
held  in  severalty,  were  yet  so 
£eut  component  parts  of  one  joint 
estate  that  each  part  was  lialAe  to 
the  burdens  of  the  whole,  and  in 
many  cases  shared  in  certain  joint 
profits. 

These  village  communities  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
a  common  account  of  their  income 
and  expenditure.  They  leaae  the 
greater  part  of  the  village  lands 
to  the  cultivator  class  just  mo- 
tioned (the  ryots  or  as&mies),  and 
the  rest  they  reserve  to  themselves 
in  small  plots  of  a  few  aores  eai^ 
for  the  production  of  necessaries  lor 
their  own  consumption.  Under 
the  native  governments,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  from  the 
common  frind,  thixmgh  a  represen- 
tative selected  from  their  body,  iht 
yearly  tribute  or  assessment  iaid 
upon  them  by  the  king,  or  by  his 
officer  the  amil,  or  by  the  fiuaner 
where  the  taxes  had  been  ^  to 
iarm. 
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When  we  stepped  into  the  place 
of  the  former  rtdera,  we  followed 
their  example  in  so  flEir  that  we 
usually  admitted  several  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  village 
conmmnity  to  contract  for  the  dne 
payment  of  the  quota  of  revenue 
fixed  upon  the  village. 

These  communities  often  traced 
their  descent  froni  some  common 
ancestor,  and  formed  in  truth  one 
great  brotherhood.  In  other  com- 
munities, again,  no  trace  of  a  com« 
mon  ancestry  was  to  be  found. 

In  other  -villages,  the  entire  pro- 
prietary right  was  found  in  a  single 
owner.  Of  course,  in  such  cases 
the  Gbvemment  at  once  recog- 
nised his  right,  and  contracted  wiSi 
him  for  the  future  payment  of  the 
revenue. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  we 
found  great  nobles  called  TaJooq- 
dars  possessing  rights  more  or  less 
extensive  over  large  tracts — rights 
coexisting  with  the  rights  of  village 
communities  or  single  village  pro- 
prietors, such  as  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. Some  grandee  of  the  na- 
tive courts,  or  some  petty  and  for- 
merly independent  rajah,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  contracting  with  the 
ruling  power  for  the  payment  of 
the  yearly  quota  from  his  part  of 
the  oonntiy.  The  talooqdar  al- 
"waya  got,  either  by  custom  or  by 
the  express  grant  under  which  he 
held,  a  percentage  of  profit  for 
himself:  The  inferior  proprietors' 
ri^ts  were,  however,  as  distinct 
as  if  there  had  been  no  talooqdar. 
The  prodigious  error  committed  by 
US  Bt>  extensively  in  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa  at  the  time  oi  the  pert. 
xnanent  settlement  consisted  in  this 
—that  while  we  limited  for  ever 
fche  Ck»vemment  demand  upon  the 
numerous  talooqdars  with  whom 
we  £reqn6ntly  concluded  settle- 
ments in  those  provinces,  we  put 
QO     Uinitation    upon   the    demand 


which  they,  in  their  tnm,  were  au- 
thorised to  make  upon  the  inferior 
proprietors.  In  the  North- West 
Provinces  we  have  wisely  shunned 
this  injustice,  and  the  settlements 
in  such  cases  have  been  made 
either  direct  with  the  inferior  pro^ 
prietors  (zemindars),  reserving  his 
percentage  to  the  talooqdar,  or  if 
the  settlement  was  made  with  the 
talooqdar  himself,  care  has  been 
taken  that  a  sub-settlement  should 
be  made  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
inferior  proprietors  should  be  duly 
protected. 

Such  was  the  work  of  '  settle- 
ment,' technically  so  called,  as  it 
was  conducted  in  the  North- West 
Provinces.  As  the  periods  for  which 
ihe  last  of  these  settlements  were 
made,  viz.  thirty  years,  fell  in,  re^ 
vision  of  settlement  was,  of  course, 
made,  and  is  still  being  made.  The 
whole  of  the  old  work  is  revised, 
the  capabiHties  of  the  estates  are 
estimated  anew,  and  contracts 
entered  into  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  Malgoozars.^  In 
every  instance  the  Government 
finds  itself  fSEorly  entitled  to  a  large- 
ly enhanced  rent  roll.  Discussions 
about  the  proper  persons  to  recog- 
nise as  proprietors  are  now,  of 
course,  rare.  Those  who  for  thirty 
years  have  continuously  paid  the 
Government  demand,  have  mani- 
festly a  clear  primd  facte  title  to 
contract  as  proptietors  with  the 
Government  for  the  new  term  now 
commencing. 

This  will  explain  how  it  is  that 
settlement  is  still  going  on,  and  has 
been  so  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  various  districts  were 
originally  settled  in  different  years, 
and  their  terms  expire  therefore 
at  different  dates. 

Only  a  sufficient  number  of 
civilians  are  detached  from  the  re- 
gular service  to  supervise  the  settle- 
ment operations  in  the  different 


9  JiitenJly,  xeyanue  payers.    This  being  a  general  term  indudes  the  various  classes 
of  projnrietors  above  described. 
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districts  going  on  at  one  time. 
Each  district  occupies  some  five  or 
six  years  (more  or  less)  in  revision ; 
and  as  the  revision  in  one  district 
is  completed,  the  staff  is  transferred 
to  another  district  wliere  its  services 
become  required. 

Settlement  duty  has  long  been 
considered  a  &vourite  service.  The 
pay  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  civilian 
body ;  the  training  is,  of  all  others, 
admirably  fitted  for  educating  a 
young  officer  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  circumstances  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  land  tenures  of  the 
country.  The  life  necessitates 
constant  exercise  in  the  open  air 
during  the  cold  season,  and  there- 
fore allows  the  indulgence  of  sport- 
ing tastes  which  many  young  En- 
glishmen possess.  Indeed,  a  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  used  to  say 
that  a  good  settlement  officer  should 
always  have  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  khusrah  (field 
book)  in  his  hand.  During  the  hot 
weather  the  settlement  officer  is 
engaged  in  tabulating  and  digesting 
into  prescribed  forms  the  mass  of 
statistics  collected  by  himself  and  his 
subordinates  during  the  preceding 
cold  weather  montiis,  and  a  cus- 
tom of  late  years  has  sprung  up  of 
allowing  these  fortunate  gentlemen 
to  retire  out  of  the  heat  of  the 
plains  to  the  cool  shades  of  the  hill 
stations  for  the  execution  of  this 
work. 

There  can  be  no  objection  per  se 
to  such  indulgence,  if  the  result  be 
increased  efficiency  to  the  public 
service;  but  there  is  a  not  unna- 
tural feeling  in  the  ranks  of  the 
service  generally  that  lieutenant- 
governors  who  have  themselves 
been  settlement  officers  are  rather 
too  apt  to  think  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  leather,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency (especially  of  late)  has  'been 
to  overrate  the  comparative  merits 
of  settlement  officers  as  weighed 
against  those  of  their  brother  offi- 


cers in  the  ordinary  line,  and  that 
these  extra  perquisites  and  extra 
fiivours  tend  not  nnnatarally  to 
foster  in  the  &voured  ones  a  per- 
fectly unfounded  claim  to  extra 
merit,  and,  therefbre,  to  extra  pro- 
motion, and  to  a  larger  share  than 
others  of  the  few  great  prizes  of 
the  service. 

After  the  land  revenue  of  a  dis- 
trict has  been  assessed,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  next  thing  is  to  collect 
it.  In  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
proper,  where  the  permanent  set- 
tlement was  long  ago  introduced, 
this  is  comparatively  an  easy  mat- 
ter. If  the  revenue  on  any  estate 
is  not  paid  on  the  day  it  is  dae, 
such  estate  is  at  once  notified  for 
sale.  This  summary  procedure, 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  im- 
mensely increased  value  of  land, 
makes  the  realisation  of  the  revenue 
a  matter  as  easy  as  certain. 

In  the  North- West  Provinces, 
however,  the  system  required  and 
must  always  require  a  different  pro- 
cedure. The  people  are  hardier  and 
less  docile  than  the  soft  Bengalee ; 
and  their  lands,  if  more  salubrious 
than  the  swampy  rice  fields  of  the 
south,  are  less  productive ;  and. 
lastly,  the  just  pohcy  adopted 
by  us  of  recognising  the  indepen- 
dence of  all  those  who  are  actnaHj 
possessed  of  proprietary  rights  ia 
land,  instead  of  treating  with  some 
great  lord  on  behalf  of  large  tracts 
of  country,  involved  the  immense 
and  consiAntly  recurring  labour  of 
having  to  deaL  with  vast  numbers 
instead  of  with  a  single  individual 
.The  trouble  incurred  was,  bowevefr 
worth  its  cost,  and  one  after  an- 
other the  difficulties  that  existed 
were  encountered  and  surmountei 
The  plan  adopted  is  ae  follows, 
Each  revenue  district  is  under  the 
charge  of  an  experienced  civilian 
called  the  Collector,  who  is  assist^ 
by  two  or  three  junior  civiHans 
who  are  termed  his  assistants  or 
covenanted  deputies.  Besides  these, 
he  has  one  or  more  uncovenauted 
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deputies,  and  a  large  staff  of  natire 
omoials.  Each  district  is  snbdi- 
vided  into  six  or  seven  (more  or 
less)  portions,  and  to  each  subdi- 
vision a  native  officer  of  great  abi- 
lity is  appointed  under  the  title 
of  Tahsildar.*  This  functionary  is 
carefully  selected  for  his  respectabi- 
lity and  business  capacity,  and  is  in- 
vested vnth  lar^  authority.  He  has 
some  six  or  eight  clerks  under  him, 
and  a  retinue  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
messengers  and  process  servers. 
The  whole  establishment  live  in  a 
large,  well-constructed  Government 
buUding,  usually  located  as  near  the 
centre  of  the  subdivision  as  possible. 
The  instalments  of  revenue  for- 
merly were  eight  or  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  were  due  in  advance.  In 
1840-41  a  great  improvement  was 
made.  The  instalments  were  re- 
duced to  four  only,  and  were  made 
due  after,  instead  of  fee/ore,  the 
crops  had  been  gathered.  In  thus 
practically  renouncing  its  lien  or 
power  of  distraint  on  the  growing 
crops,  the  (jovemment  was  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  desire  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  land- 
holders, by  rendering  them  more 
independent  of  the  money-lender 
class,  and  thus  to  increase  the  se- 
curity and  value  of  landed  property. 
The  result  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  has  largely  tended  to 
effect  the  object  at  which  the  mea- 
sure was  aimed.  All  over  the  North- 
West  Provinces  land  is  now  in  the 
highest  demand.  The  cautious 
mercantile  class  buy  it  up  with  the 
greatest  avidity.  In  a  country 
where  15  to  20  per  cent,  is  often 
cheerfully  paid  for  the  use  of 
money  lent  on  sound  security,  ca- 
pitalists invest  enormously  in  land 
which,  according  to  the  nominal 
statistics,  cannot  yield  more  than 
2  to  3  per  cent.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  railroads,  river  and  canal 
communications,  and  improved 
country  roads  make  all  produce  in- 


finitely more  valuable  now  than  in 
old  times,  when  the  cost  of  taking 
articles  to  market  soon  ate  up  aU 
the  profit. 

And  it  is  equally  true  that  our 
assessments  of  the  gross  produce, 
that  is  the  obtainable  rent,  of  a  vil- 
lage are  nothing  like  what  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  village  would  amount  to, 
and  that  a  native  zeikundar  really 
obtains  in  rent,  and  in  his  share  of 
the  produce,  &c.,  far  more  than  our 
officer  ever  estimates  that  he  will 
obtain. 

But  with  all  this,  land  would 
stand  at  a  very  different  value  from 
what  it  now  bears,  were  it  not  for 
the  just  and  consistent  moderation 
of  the  British  rule  in  respect  to  it. 
At  first  the  people,  long  accustomed 
to  spoliation,  were  suspicions  of  our 
intentions,  made  everj  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  facts  about  their  lands, 
pretended  that  the  soil  was  sterile, 
or  water  unobtainable,  or  that  the 
rains  had  been  too  heavy  or  too 
scaniy,  &o.  When  the  time  for 
paying  their  quota  arrived,  it  was 
common  enough  formerly  for  the 
people  to  plead  poverty,  they  were 
quite  unable  to  pay,  were  starving. 

The  tahsildar  was  authorised  to 
treat  such  representations  firmly 
but  temperately,  and  to  take  every 
means  to  ascertain  if  any  unusual 
pressure  had  occurred.  If  his  en- 
quiries proved  the  falsity  of  the 
excuse,  he  was  directed  to  require 
immediate  explanation  from  the 
defaulters.  These  latter  would 
come  to  the  tahseel  office,  or  head- 
quarters of  the  tahsildar,  fall  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  grovel  in  the 
dust,  remove  their  turbans,  and 
weepingly  declare  that  they  and 
their  cmldren  were  actually  dying 
of  want.  The  tahsildar  unmoved 
would  order  the  detention  of  several 
of  the  chief  defaulters,  and  dismiss 
the  others  with  the  advice  to  pay 


*  Tahfildar  «  collector. 
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speedily.  The  detained  ones  would 
Bit  qniet  for  seyeral  hours  where 
they  were,  and  wonld  then  remark, 
in  a  wheedling  manner,  that  if  the 
noble  talisildar  sahib  wonld  accept 
a  quarter  of  what  was  due,  they  had 
brought  so  much,  and  would  then 
calmly  pnxseed  to  untie  a  handful 
of  rupees  from  the  girdle  of  one  g£ 
the  party. 

The  tahsildar  would  mak^  no 
remark  till  this  sum  had  been  re* 
ceived  and  counted,  when  he  would 
say,  haughtily  enough,  *Now,r(WcaZ«, 
pay  the  rest  at  once  ! ' 

The  defitulters  would  forthwith 
protest  vehemently  that  now  the 
tahsildar  had  wrung  from  them  the 
very  last  Earthing ;  they  hadn't  an- 
other copper  coin  to  buy  a  mouth- 
ful ;  might  they  depart  P  No  an- 
swer, of  course,  being  received  to 
this,  and  the  afternoon  wearing  on, 
another  of  the  party  would  casually 
remark  that  he  happened  to  have 
brought  with  him  such  and  such  a 
further  sum,  which  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  extract  from  the  folds  of  his 
turban.  More  menaces  would  pro- 
duce further  disgorgements.  An- 
other of  the  par^  would  suddenly 
bethink  him  that  he  certainly  had 
twenty-three  rupees  tied  up  in  the 
comer  of  the  cotton  sheet  which  he 
was  wearing  at  that  moment,  but 
that  he  was  badly  in  want  of  a  pair 
of  bullocks,  and  was  going  to  pur- 
chase^ them  this  very  day,  if  the 
noble  tahsildar  would  kindly  re^ 
present  to  the  glorious  collector 
sahib  the  sad  embarrassments  of 
his  humble  servant.  The  talisildar 
would  listen  to  all  this  nonsense 
unmovedly,  and  rejoin  with  a  brief, 
*  Silence,  pg  I  pay  up  your  revenue 
at  once.'  When  all  that  was  due 
had  been  paid  (and  perhaps  a  trifle 
besides  as  douceur  to  the  tahsildar 
and  his  underiings)  the  party  would 
get  cheerfully  up,  salaam  low  to  the 
tahsildar,  and  march  off  to  their 
distant  village,  by  no  means*  dis- 
heartened at  havine  had  to  pay, 
but  quite  content  to  have  lost  a  day 


in  trying  hard  to  get  out  of  some  of 
the  burden,  and  somewhat  puzzled 
that  the  old  severities  common 
enough  under  native  rule  had  not 
been  employed  to  make  them  dis- 
gorge  earlier.  The  conversation  on 
the  way  home  would  probably  allow 
that  the  Synd-jee  (the  tahsildar) 
was  a  mild-tempered  man,  and  if  he 
or  his  satellites  had  grasped  only  a 
moderate  douceur,  he  would  be  pro- 
bably highly  lauded  as  unusuallj 
benevolent. 

This  kind  of  thing  ra  now  com- 
paratively rare.  All  know  that 
mere  words  of  remonstrance  are 
perfectly  ineffectual  unless  ground- 
ed on  substantial  facts. 

In  case,  of  total  inability  or  deter- 
mined obstinacy,  the  tahsildar  re- 
ports  the  matter  to  his  superior,  the 
collector  of  the  district,  who,  after 
enquiry,  can  enforce  the  Grovem- 
ment  demand  by  distraint  of  the 
defaulter's  property,  or  by  lease  (ff 
sale  of  the  land  on  which  the  airear 
accrued,  or,  finally,  can  proceed 
against  the  defaulter's  person,  asd 
keep  him  in  prison  for  a  moderate 
period.  This  latter  mode  of  pro- 
cedure has,  however,  for  many  years 
past  become  almost  obsolete. 

The  land  revenue,  though  by  far 
the  most  important,  is,  however,  not 
the  only  source  of  Government 
revenue.  The  excise  upon  spirits 
and  upon  intoxicating  drugs,  and 
the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  stamp 
paper,  are  two  considerable  sources 
of  income,  and  are  both  managed 
by  officers  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Various  systems  have  been  trkd 
in  respect  to  the  management  of 
the  excise.  The  plan  of  farming 
out  the  monopoly  of  the  manu&c- 
ture  and  sale  of  spirits  in  each  db- 
trict  has  been  attempted.  Latteriy 
an  awkward  system  of  Government 
distilleries  has  been  in  vogue.  Lorg^ 
enclosures  have  beeil  erected,  aiM^ 
sheds  constructed,  within  which 
alone  the  distillers  are  allowed  to 
erect  their  stills,  and  cany  on  their 
manufa^jl^^^  i4  heavy  tax  per  gallon 
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is  leyied  and  is  paid  before  the  inanu« 
fieu^tared  article  is  allowed  to  be  re<* 
xnoved  from  the  distillery  by  the 
retail  vendors.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  engrafb  upon  this  system 
the  English  method  of  levying  a 
dnty  proportionate  to  the  strength 
of  the  spirit.  The  whole  plan  is 
complicated  and  objectionable,  and 
nothing  is  stranger  than  to  see 
Sykes'  hydrometers  manipulated  in 
a.  dirty  mud  enclosure,  guiltless  of 
chairs  or  tables,  by  a  native,  who 
barely  understands  how  to  read  the 
figures  denoting  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  temperature.  Moreover,  the 
-whole  method  is  peculiarly  open  to 
£raud,  and  we  believe  that  these  de- 
tails have  now  been  abolished.  The 
object  in  view  is  wisely  recognised 
as  being  to  raise  the  tax  to  thai 
height  which  will  most  enhance  the 
price  without  offering  inducement 
enough  to  encourage  smuggling. 

The  stamp  revenue,  though  a 
perfectly  novel  importation  from 
Europe,  has  been  found  very  pro- 
ductive and  easily  digestible  by 
native  constitutions.  Theoretically 
it  is  doubtless  objectionable,  as  Mr. 
Mill  has  long  ago  pointed  out. 

But  there  are  everywhere,  and 
especially  in  India,  an  immense 
number  of  cases  where  litigation 
is  resorted  to  as  an  exciting  occu- 
pation and  amusement,  owing  to 
the  faults  of  both  parties,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  as  fair  to  make  liti- 
gants pay  for  their  law  as  for  any 
other  superfluous  luxury.  Where 
all  the  fault  is  on  one  side  the  courts 
of  justice  have  it  in  their  power  to 
throw  the  chief  burden  of  the  costs 
on  the  aggressor,  and  this  power 
they  always  exercise.  In  any  case, 
despite  of  theoretical  objections, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
in  a  country  like  India  a .  tax 
which  produces  so  much  with  so 
little  finction  will  be  speedily  re- 
linquished. It  is  a  tax  which  costs 
a  mere  fraction  to  realise.  The 
stamp  paper  is  consigned  to  the 
district  collector,  who  simply  pro- 


vides  for  its  safe  custody  and  for  its 
sale  by  agents  located  in  different 
parts  of  his  jurisdiction,  who  are 
reimbursed  for  their  trouble  by  a 
trifling  commission  on  the  sales. 

As  Government  banker  of  his 
district,  the  collector  has  another 
very  important  and  responsible  duty 
to  perform.  As  the  Government 
revenues  are  paid  in  to  the  tahsil- 
dars,  they  forthwith  despatch  the 
amount  in  hard  cash  to  the  collector 
at  head- quarters,  where  it  is  at  once 
deposited  in  the  Government  trea- 
sury. Every  coin  that  comes  in  is 
tested  by  professional  testers,  who 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  accu- 
racy daily  pass  large  sums,  all  in 
silver.  The  treasurer  is  a  native 
o^cer  of  known  respectability,  who 
gives  heavy  security  for  his  fidelity, 
but  the  collector  is  himself  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
entire  sum  in  his  charge.  The 
treasury  buildings  are  usually  con- 
structed with  great  solidity.  Each 
treasure  chest  is  under  double  locks, 
the  keys  of  which  are  kept,  the  one 
by  the  collector,  the  other  by  the 
native  treasurer.  A  guard  of  armed 
police  keep  watch  over  the  treasury 
night  and  day,  a  not  unnecessary  pre- 
caution when  it  is  learnt  that  sums 
of  ioo,oooZ.  to  200, ooo?.  in  silver  are 
not  unfrequently  lying  at  one  time 
in  a  single  district  treasury. 

Periodical  reports  are  duly  sent 
to  the  superior  revenue  authority 
in  the  province,  the  Board  of  Re- 
venue, as  to  the  progress  made  in 
reab'sing  the  Government  demands. 

All  Government  payments  in  the 
district  are  made  by  its  collector. 
The  pay  of  all  the  Government  es- 
tablishments, the  expenditure  of  the 
Army,  Commissariat,  and  PubHo 
Works  Departments,  all  passes 
through  the  collector's  hands.  Of 
course  voluminous  accounts  are  re- 
quisite, and  are  daily  kept  up. 

The  treasury  accounts  are  regu- 
larly submitted  to  the  Accountfuit- 
General  of  the  province.  This 
officer     knows    the    approximate 
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requirements  of  each  district,  and 
is  kept  constantly  informed  of  its 
actnal  cash  balance.  With  him  ac- 
cordingly is  lefb  the  d^ision  as  to 
the  movement  of  bullion  from  one 
district  treasury  to  another,  or  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  province. 

Some  idea  will  now  have  been 
gained  as  to  the  duties  of  a  '  col- 
lector '  as  Government  banker.  It 
is  obvious  that  here,  again,  he  re- 
quires a  number  of  subordinates. 
Accordingly  he  has  usually  under 
him  a  deputy-collector,  acquainted 
with  accounts,  who  is  placed  by  him 
in  charge  of  the  treasury,  but  sub- 
ject to  his  own  general  control.  He 
has  besides  a  competeut  staff  of 
clerks,  English  or  English-speaking 
and  native. 

For  the  accuracy  and  pxmctual 
preparation  of  the  accounts,  as  for 
the  safety  of  the  treasure  itself,  the 
collector  is  personally  responsible. 
Personally  he  has,  in  most  cases, 
little  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  ac- 
counts, but  he  must  strictly  super- 


vise those  who  do  it,  and  must 
therefore  thoroughly  understand 
this  as  all  other  departments  of  his 
duty. 

We  shall  not  deal  here  with  the 
chief  remaining  sources  of  Imperii^ 
income,  viz.  the  customs,  the  opium 
monopoly,  and  the  taxes  on  salt  and 
saltpetre,  as  these  departments  do 
not  fall  within  the  category  of  du- 
ties performed  by  the  Civil  Service, 
properly  so  called. 

How  the  duties  of  Collectors,  at 
first  purely  fiscal,  gradually  and  ne- 
cessarily developed  into  functions  of 
a  quasi-legal  character,  and  at  lasl 
became  avowedly  judicial,  remains 
to  be  explained. 

A  brief  discussion  of  this  sulject 
—of  the  functions  of  the  district 
officer  as  chief  magistrate  ajid  head 
of  police,  and  of  the  relations  of 
district  officers  to  the  supervising 
authorities — revenue,  judicial  and 
administrative — ^must  be  reserved 
for  future  papers. 
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ST.  SYMEON  SALOS. 
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rthe  modem  BomanMartyrology 
we  find  on  July  i  St.  Symeon 
Salos  given  as  a  confessor,  approved 
by  Home  as  a  model  for  Chnstians 
to  take  example  by.  M.  Wratislaw 
has  lately  drawn  attention  to  St. 
John  Kepomncen,  and  has  shown 
bow  careless  Borne  has  been  in  her 
assertions  about  the  circumstances 
and  the  date  of  his  martyrdom. 
The  case  of  St.  Symeon  Salos  also 
deserves  attention. 

The  life  of  this  saintly  personage 
comes  to  us  on  excellent  authority. 
The  patron  of  Symeon  in  Edessa, 
and  the  witness  of  his  acts,  was  a 
certain  simple-minded  John  the 
Deacon.  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Nea- 
poHs  in  Cyprus,  whose  Apology  for 
Bacred  Imctges  was  accepted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Second  Council  of 
Nic88a,  was  acquainted  with  this 
John  the  Deacon,  and  from  his  ac- 
count of  the  doings  of  Symeon 
wrote  the  life,  in  Greek,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  entire.  It  is  one 
of  the  mpst  curious  and  instructive 
of  early  Christian  biographies. 

Evagrius,  the  historian,  also  a 
contemporary  of  Symeon,  makes 
mention  of  him  in  his  Church  HiS' 
tory  (lib.  iv.  c.  34). 

The  story  of  Symeon  is  as  follows : 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  two  young  Syrians  came 
to  Jerusalem  to  assist  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
The  name  of  one  was  John,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  was  Symeon. 
John,  a  young  man  of  two  and 
twenty,  was  accompanied  by  his 
bride,  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  g^irl, 
to  whom  he  had  been  very  lately 
married,  and  by  his  old  father. 
With  Symeon  was  his  widowed 
mother,  aged  eighty. 

The  festival  having  terminated, 
the  pilgrims  iitarted  on  their  return 


to  Edessa,  and  had  reached  Jericho, 
when  John,  reining  in  his  horse, 
bade  the  caravan  proceed,  whilst  he 
and  his  comrade  Symeon  tarried 
behind.  The  two  young  men  flung 
themselves  from  their  horses  on  tho 
coarse  grass.  In  the  distance,  near 
Jordan,  glinmiered  the  white  wall* 
of  a  monastery,  and  a  track  led  to- 
wards it  from  the  main  road  fol- 
lowed by  the  caravan. 

*  What  place  is  that  ?  '  asked 
Symeon. 

'It  is  the  home  of  angels.' 

*  Are  the  angels  visible?'  Symeon 
enquired. 

*  Only  to  those  who  elect  to  fol- 
low their  manner  of  life,'  answered 
John,  and  descanted  to  his  com- 
panion on  the  charms  of  a  monas- 
tic life.  '  Let  us  cast  lots,'  he  said, 
'whether  we  shall  follow  the  road  to 
the  convent,  or  that  which  the 
caravan  has  pursued.'  They  cast 
lots,  and  the  decision  was  for  the 
life  of  angels. 

So  they  turned  into  the  road  that 
led  to  Jordan  and  the  monastery,, 
and  as  they  went  they  encouraged 
each  other.  For,  we  are  told,  John 
feared  lest  the  love  Sjrmeon  bore  to 
his  old  widowed  mother  would  draw 
him  back,  and  Sjrmeon  dreaded  the 
effects  of  the  remembrance  of  the 
fair  young  bride  on  John. 

On  reaching  the  monastery,  which 
was  that  of  St.  Gerasimus,  the  abbot,, 
named  Nicon,  received  them  cordi- 
ally, and  gave  them  a  long  address 
on  the  duties  and  excellencies  of  the- 
monastio  life.  Then  both  fell  at  his 
feet  and  besought  him  at  once  to 
shear  off  their  hair.  The  abbot 
hesitated,  and  spoke  to  each  in  pri^ 
vate,  urging  a  delay  of  a  year,  but 
Symeon  boldly  said,  'My  compa- 
nion may  wait,  but  I  cannot.  K 
you  will  not  shear  my  head  at  onoe^ 
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I  will  go  to  some  other  monastery 
where  they  are  less  scrupuloas.' 
Then  he  added,  *  Father,  I  pray 
thee,  ask  the  Lord  to  be  gracious  to 
and  strengthen  my  comrade  John, 
that  the  remembrance  of  his  yonng 
wife,  to  whom  he  has  been  only 
latefy  married,  draw  him  not  back.* 

And  when  the  abbot  spoke  to 
John,  *  My  father,'  said  he,  *  pray 
for  my  oomrade  Symeon,  who  has  a 
widowed  mother  of  eighty  years, 
and  they  have  been  inseparable 
iright  and  day ;  he  dearly  loves  her, 
and  has  been  wont  never  to  leave 
the  old  woman  alone  for  two  hours 
in  the  day.  I  fear  me  lest  his  love 
for  his  mother  make  him  take  his 
hand  from  the  plough  and  look 
back.'  . 

So  the  abbot  cut  off  their  hair, 
and  promised  on  the  morrow  to 
clothe  them  with  the  religious  habit. 
Then  some  of  the  members  crowd- 
ing round  them  congratulated  the 
neophytes  that  on  the  morrow 
^they  would  be  regenerated  and 
cleansed  from  all  sin.'  The  young 
men,  unaccustomed  to  monastic 
language,  were  alarmed,  thinking 
that  they  were  about  to  be  re- 
baptised,  and  went  to  the  abbot 
to  remonstrate.  He  allayed  their 
apprehensions  by  explaining  to  them 
that  the  monks  alluded  to  their 
putting  on  the  '  angelic  habit.' 

John  and  Symeon  did  not  long 
remain  in  the  abbey  before  a  wish 
came  upon  them  to  leave  it.  Ac- 
cordingly,  in  the  night,  they  made 
their  escape,  and  rambled  in  the 
desert  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
till  they  lighted  on  a  cave  which  had 
once  be^L  tenanted  by  a  hermit,  but 
was  now  without  inhabitant.  The 
date-palms  and  vegetables  in  the 
«arden.  grew  -untouched,  and  the 
mends  settled  in  the  cave  to  follow 
the  lives  of  the  desert  solitaries. 

Their  peace  of  mind  was  troubled 
for  lon^  by  thoughts  of  the  parent 
and  wife  left  behind.  ^0  Lord, 
^mfort  my  old  mother,'  was  the 


incessant  prayer  of  Symeon;  *0 
Lord,  diy  the  tears  of  my  young 
wife,'  was  the  supplication  of  John, 
At  length  Symeon  had  a  dream  in 
which  he  saw  the  death  of  hii 
mother,  and  shortly  after  John  wai 
comforted  by  a  vision  which  assured 
him  that  his  wife  was  no  more. 

After  a  while  Symeon  informed 
his  comrade  that  he  could  not  resk 
in  the  cave,  but  that  he  was  resolved 
to  serve  God  in  the  city.  He  felh 
there  were  souls  to  be  saved  in  iU 
world,  and  that  he  had  a  call  i6 
labour  for  their  conversion. 

This  announcement  filled  Jobn 
with  dismay.  He  wept,  and  in^ 
treated  Symeon  not  to  desert  him. 
^  What  shall  I  do,  alone,  in  this  wild 
ocean  of  sand  ?  O  my  brother,  I 
thought  that  death  alone  would 
have  separated  us,  and. now  thoa 
tearest  thyself  away  of  thine  own 
will.  Thou  knowest  I  have  for* 
saken  all  my  kindred,  and  I  have 
thee  only,  my  brother,  and  will  my 
brother  desert  me  ?' 

'  Do  thou,  John,  remember  me  in 
thy  prayers  here  in  the  desert, 
whilst  I  struggle  in  the  world  ;  and 
I  will  also  pray  for  thee.  But  go  I 
must.' 

'Then,' said  John,  solemnly,  *he 
on  thy  guard,  brother  Symeon,  lest 
what  thou  hast  acquired  in  the 
desert  be  lost  in  the  world;  lest 
what  silence  has  wrought,  bustlt 
destroy.  Above  all,  beware  lest 
that  modesty,  which  seclusion  from 
women  has  fostered,  fail  thee  in 
their  society;  and  lost  the  body, 
wasted  with  fasting  here,  surfeit 
there.  Bewlkre,  also,  lest  laughter 
take  the  place  of  gravity,  and 
worldly '  solicitude  break  up  the 
serenity  of  the  soul.' 

He  had  good  cause  to  give  this 
advice,  as  the  sequel  proves;  but 
Symeon  gave  no  heed  to  the  ex- 
hortation, answering,  *Fear  not  for 
me,  brother ;  I  am  not  acting  on  my 
own  impulse,  but  on  a  Divine  call.' 

Then  they  wept  on  one  another's 
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shoulders,  and  Symeon  promised  to 
revisit  his  friend  before  he  died. 

John  acoompanied  Symeon  a  little 
vray,  and  then  again  they  wept  and 
embraced,  and  iSter  that  John  sor- 
rowfoUy  returned  to  his  cell^  and 
Symeon  set  his  faioe  towards  the 
"world,  and  came  to  Jerasailem. 

He  spent  three  days  in  the  Holy 
City,  visiting  the  sacred  sites,  and 
then  went  to  Emesa. 

Hitherto  his  life  had  been,  if  not 
altogether  commendable,  yet  at  least 
x^spectable.  But  from  this  point 
bis  character  changes.  He  simn* 
lated  madness,  his  biographer  says^ 
v^ith  the  motive  of  drawing  down  on 
himself  the  ridicule  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  abundantly 
clear,  from  the  testimony  of  hiis 
patn^yrkit,  that  his  mad  sanctity 
was  put  on  to  cloak  a  licentious  life, 
aaid  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the 
most  in&mous  of  all  traffics. 

Yet  this  scoundrel  is  venerated 
by  Greeks  and  Russians  as  a  saLnt^ 
and  Cardinal  Baronius  with  culpa- 
ble negligence  introdnced  his  name 
into  the  modem  Roman  Marl^rro* 
logy,  and  Papal  infallibility  has 
thrown  the  mantle  of  sanctity  over 
bis  unsavoury  acts. 

Alban  Butler,  the  Pere  Giry,  and 
the  Abb6  Gnerin,  and  indeed  all 
Homan  Catholic  hagiographers,  give 
the  former  part  of  this  history  with 
Bome  detail,  and  draw  a  curtain  of 
pious  platitudes  over  the  second  act 
of  the  drama.  They  state  that  the 
saint  made  himself  a  fool  for  Christ, 
bnt  are  very  careful  not  to  give  the 
particulars  of  his  foDy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
bow  nntrue  to  history,  how  moraUy 
dishonest,  such  a  coarse  is. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  ccmtinued 
the  work  of  Bollandus,  give  the 
original  Greek  life  in  their  volume 
for  July)  but  with  seardiings  of 
beart.  *  If,'  say  they,  *  our  lucubra- 
tions could  be  confined  to  such  small 
space  as  would  suffice  to  give  only 
the  lives  of  those  meax  whose  memory 


is  edifying  and  deserves  imitatioD, 
never  for  a  moment  would  ii  have 
entered  into  our  heads  to  give  and  il- 
lustrate the  life  of  St.  Symeon  Sales. 
Por  towards  the  close  of  that  life  many 
things  occur,  silly,  stupid,  absurd, 
scandalous  to  the  ignorant,  and  to 
the  learned  and  better  educated 
worthy  of  laughter  rather  than  of 
feith.' 

But  ihe  unfortunate  BoUandists 
were  not  at  liberty  to  avT>id  the  un^ 
pleasant  task,  as  Symeon  figured 
among  the  Saints  of  the  Roman 
Calendar  in  these  words:  ^At  Emesa 
(on  July  i)  St.  Symeon,  Confessor, 
sumamed  Salos,  who  became  a  fool 
for  Christ.  But  Gbd  manifested  his 
lofty  wisdom  by  great  miracles.* 
July  I  is  a  mistake  for  July  2X,  the 
day  on  which  St.  Symeon  is  vener- 
ated in  the  East.  Baronius  was 
misled  by  a  faulty  manuscript  of  the 
Life,  which  gave  a  for  ica,  as  the  day 
on  which  the  saint  died.  It  is  a  pity 
that,  when  he  was  transferring  the 
day,  he  did  not  place  St.  Symeon 
Salos  on  the  more  appropriate  ist 
of  April. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  ac- 
count for  this  insertion  in  the  Ca- 
lendar is  that  Baronius  read  the 
first  part  of  the  Life,  and  waspleased 
with  it,  and  did  not.  trouble  himself 
to  conclude  the  somewhat  lengthy 
manuscript.  He  therefore  pkiced 
Symeon  in  his  new  Roman  2imrtyr- 
ology,  which  received  the  approba- 
tion and  imprimatur  of  Pope  Sixtns 
V.  and  afterwards  of  Benedict  XIV. 

The  Mariyrology  for  ihe  day  is 
read  at  P^ime  in  all  Religious 
houses. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Symeon. 

On  reaching  the  outskirts  of 
Emesa,  Symeon  found  on  a  dung- 
heap  a  dead,  half-putrefied  dog. 
He  unwound  his  girdle  and  attached 
the  dog  with  it  to  his  foot,  and  so 
entered  the  gate  of  the  city  and 
passed  before  a  boys*  schooL  The 
attention  of  the  children  was  at  once 
diverted  ^m  their  books,  and^  in 
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spite  of  the  expostnlatioii  of  their 
preceptor,  they  mahed  out  of  school 
after  Sales,  like  a  swarm  of  wasps, 
shoTxting,  'Heigh!  here  comes  a 
crack-brained  abbot!'  and  kicked 
the  dog  and  slapped  the  monk. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Symeon 
entered  the  church  with  a  bagof  nuts 
before  him,  and  during  the  celebra* 
tion  of  the  Divine  mysteries  threw 
nuts  at  the  candles  and  extinguished 
several  of  them.  Then,  running  up 
into  the  ambone,  or  pulpit,  he  tlirew 
nuts  at  the  women  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  hit  them  in  their  faces. 
Laughter  and  outcries  interrupted 
the  sacred  service,  and  Symeon  was 
expelled  the  church,  not,  however, 
without  offering  a  sturdy  resistance. 

Outside,  the  market-place  must 
have  resembled  one  on  a  Sunday 
abroad  at  the  present  day,  for  it  was 
fuM  of  stalls  for  the  sale  of  cakes.' 
In  rushing  from  the  church  officials, 
he  knocked  over  the  stalls,  and  the 
seUers  beat  him  so  unmercifully  for 
his  pains  that  he  groaned  in  him- 
self:  'Humble  Symeon;  verily, 
verily,  they  will  maul  the  life  out  of 
you  in  an  hour ! ' 

A  seller  of  sour  wine*  saw  him 
.  racing  round  the  market-place,  and, 
being  in  want  of  a  servant,  hailed 
him,  and  said,  'Here,  fellow;  if 
you  want  a  job,  sell  pulse  for  me.' 

*  I  am  ready,'  answered  Sjrmeon. 
So  he  gave  him  pulse  and  beans  and 
peas  to  sell,  but  the  hermit^  who  had 
eaten  nothing  for  a  week,  devoured 
the  whole  amount. 

*  This  will  never  do,'  said  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house ;  '  the  abbot  eats 
more  than  he  sells.  Here,  fellow, 
what  money  have  you  taken  ? ' 

Symeon  had  neither  money  nor 
vegetables  to  show,  so  the  woman 
turned  him  out  of  the  house.  The 
monk  placidly  seated  himself  on  the 
doorstep,  and  proceeded  to  offer  up 


his  evening  devotions.  But  these 
were  not  complete  without  theri* 
tual  adjtmct  of  smoking  incense. 
Symeon  looked  about  for  a  brokem 
pot  in  which  to  put  some  cinders; 
but  finding  none,  he  took  some 
lighted  chwx)al  in  the  palm  of  hia 
hand,  and  strewed  a  few  grains  of 
incense  upon  it.  The  mistress  of 
the  house,  smelling  the  fumes, 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Gracious  Heaven !  Abbot 
Svmeon,  are  you  making  a  thuriUa 
of  your  hand?'*  Att&t  moment 
the  charcoal  began  to  bum  his 
palm,  and  he  threw  the*  ashes  into 
the  lap  of  his  coarse  goat's  hair 
mantle. 

The  tavemer  and  his  wife  were  so 
moved  by  the  piety  of  Symeon,  that 
they  received  him  into  the  house, 
and  employed  him  in  selling  vegeta- 
bles, which  duty  he  executed  satis- 
factorily when  his  appetite  was  not 
exacting.  They  speedily  found  that 
Silly  Symeon  drew  customers  to 
their  house,  for  Symeon  laid  him- 
self out  to  divert  ^em,  and  it  be- 
came the  rage  for  a  time  in  Emesa 
for  folk  to  visit  the  tavern,  saying, 
'We  must  have  our  dinner  and  wine 
where  that  comical  fool  lives.' 

One  day  Symeon  Sales  saw  a 
serpent  put  its  head  into  one  of  the 
wine  pitchers  in  the  tavern,  and 
drink.  He  took  a  stick  and  broke 
the  pitcher,  thinking  that  the  ser- 
pent had  spit  poison  into  the  wine. 
The  publican  was  angry  with  Sy- 
meon for  breaking  the  amphora, 
and,  catching  the  stick  out  of  his 
hand,  cudgelled  the  poor  monk  with 
it,  without  listening  to  his  explana- 
tion. On  the  morrow  the  serpent 
again  entered  the  tavern,  and  went 
to  the  wine  jars.  The  host  saw  it 
this  time,  and  rushed  after  it  with  a 
stick,  upsettingand breaking  several 
amphorsd.       'Ha,    ha!'   exclaimed 
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Symeon,  peeping  out  from  behind 
the  door,  where  he  had  concealed 
himself,  'who  is  the  biggest  fool 
to-day?'* 

The  tavemer  did  not  show  much 
kindness  to  Symeon;  bat  this  is 
Iiardly  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
-we  hear  that,  summoned  to  his 
-wife's  bedroom  by  her  cries,  one 
night,  he  found  it  invaded  by  the 
saint,  who  was  deliberately  undress- 
ing in  it  for  bed.  This  he  did,  says 
Leontius,  Bishop  of  Neapolis,  in 
order  to  lower  the  "high  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  his  master.* 
After  this,  as  may  well  be  believed, 
the  tavemer  told  the  tale  over  his 
cups  with  much  laughter  to  his 
guests,  and  with  confusion  to  his 
man.  In  Lent  the  saint  devoured 
flesh,  but  would  not  touch  bread. 
'He  is  possessed,'  said  the  inn- 
keeper ;  *  he  insulted  my  wife,  and 
he  eats  meat  in  Lent  like  an 
infidel.' 

In  Emesa  he  picked  up  a  certain 
John  the  Deacon,  who  admired  his 
proceedings.  To  this  John,  the 
saint  related  the  events  of  his 
former  life ;  and  from  John,  Leon- 
tius heard  the  story. 

One  day  John  the  Deacon  was 
on  his  way  to  the  public  baths, 
when  he  met  Symeon.  *  You  will 
be  all  the  better  for  a  wash,  my 
friend,'  said  the  Deacon  ;  *'  come 
with  me  to  the  baths.' 

'With  all  my  heart,'  answered 
the  monk,  and  he  forthwith  peeled 
o£f  his  clothes,  wrapped  them  in 
a  bundle,  and  «et  them  on  his 
head. 

*My  brother!'  exclaimed  the 
Deacon,  'put  on  your  clothes 
again.  I  cannot  waU:  with  you  in 
the  public  street  in  this  concution.' 


*Very  well,  friend,  then  I  will 
walk  first,  and  you  can  follow.' 
And  stark  naked,  bearing  his  bun- 
dle *  like  a  &ggot '  on  his  head,  he 
stalked  down  the  crowded  thorough, 
fare. 

The  baths  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  for  women,  the  other  for 
men.  Symeon  ran  towards  the 
women's  entrance. 

*  Not  that  way !  '  shouted  the 
Deacon  in  alarm  ;  '  the  other  side  is 
for  men.' 

*  Hot  water  here,  hot  water  there,' 
answered  Symeon ;  ^  one  is  as  good 
as  the  other ; '  and  throwing  down 
his  bundle,  he  bounded  into  the 
ladies'  compartment,  and  splashed 
in  amongst  the  female  bathers. 

The  women  screamed,  fiew  on. 
him,  beat^  scratched,  pushed  him, 
and  drove  him  ignominiously  forth. 

The  biographer  gravely  informs 
us  that  on  another  occasion  an  un- 
believing Jew  saw  Symeon  private- 
ly bathing  with  two  *  angels,'  and 
would  have  told  what  he  had  seen 
had  not  Sales  silenced  him.  It 
was  only  after  the  death  of  the 
saint  that  the  Jew  related  the  cir- 
cumstance. The  Christians  con- 
cluded that  the  two  lovely  forms 
with  whom  Symeon  was  enjoying 
a  dip  were  angels.  '  To  such  a 
pass  of  purity  and  impassibility 
had  the  saint  attained,'  continues 
the  Bishop  of  NeapoUs,  Hhat  he 
often  led  the  dance  in  public  with 
an  actress  on  each  arm ;  he  romped 
with  actresses,  and  bv  no  means 
infrequently  allowed  them  to  tickle 
his  ribs  and  slap  him.' ^ 

Indeed,  his  biographer  tells  some 
stories  of  his  association  with  very 
fallen  angels,  which  are  anything 
but  edifying. 


^  T(  ^<rrur  ^itX^^  ^'>  ^f^  <W  ^^  ix6vos  iLir4pyfis. 

leoifutfUmis  t^j  yvyauehs  ainov  fjL6pris,  K^Ktlvov  irpofidXXovros  otwov,    Mfiri  vpiis  aMiP  h 
^fias  2v/ic4v,  Ktd  ^x^^tIo-oto  &iro5^ar0cu  rh  Ifidriop  tdnov,  K.r.K. 

'  'tlffr€  loTiy  5rc  Jf/SoAXor  rks  x*H*^  ain&r  rh  &ff9fAFa  y^aia  tls  rhy  xSkToy  ahrov, 
dd  ifflatyoy,  icol  iKdrro^oy,  irol  iyapyd\i(oy  tAT6y, 
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His  antics  in  ^e  streets  and 
n^u^ket-plaoe  became  daily  more 
outrageons.  'Sometimes  be  pre- 
tended to  bobble  as  if  be  were 
lame,  sometimes  he  capered,  some- 
times be  dragged  bimself  along  to 
tbe  seatg,  then  be  tripped  up  the 
passers-by,  and  sent  tbem  sprawl-^ 
ing ;  sometimes  at  tbe  rising  of  tbe 
moon  be  wonld  roU  on  tbe  ground 
kicking.  ScHn^times  be  pretended 
to  speak  incoberently,  for  be  said 
that  tbis  above  aU  Ibings  suited 
tbose  wbo  were  made  fools  for 
Cbrist.  By  tbis  means  be  often 
refuted  vice,  or  spat  fortb  bis  bile 
against  certain  persons,  witb  a 
view  to  tbeir  correction.' 

A  Gount,  living  near  Emesa, 
beard  of  him,  and  said,  'I  will 
find  out  wbetber  tbe  fellow  is  a 
hypocrite  or  not.' 

As  it  happened,  when  tbe  Count 
entered  tbe  city,  be  found  Symeon's 
housekeeper  7  bad  hoisted  her  mas- 
ter upon  her  back,  whilst  another 
young  woman  administered  to  him 
a  severe  castigation  witb  a  lea- 
ther strap.  The  Count,  we  are 
told,  went  away  much  scandalised. 
Salos  wriggled  off  bis  housekeeper's 
back,  ran  alter  ^e  Count,  sirack 
him  on  tbe  cheek,"  then  stripped 
off  bis  own  clothes,  and  danced  in 
complete  nudity  before  him  up  the 
street  and  down  again. 

Passing  some  girls  dancing  one 
day,  and  noticing  that  some  of 
them  bad  a  cast  in  tbeir  eyes, 
be  said,  'My  dears,  let  me  kiss 
your  pretiy  eyes  and  cure  you  of 
your  squint.' 

One  or  two  of  the  young  women 
permitted  him  to  kiss  them,  and, 
we  are  assured,  were  cured  ;  after 
which,  all  tbe  girls  who  thought 
they  bad  something  the  matter  witb 


their  eyes  ran  afber  Symeon  to  ha^^e 
theirs  kissed.  Tbe  deacon  John 
invited  him  to  dinner  one  day. 
Symeon  went,  and  devoured  raw 
bacon  which  was  banging  up  in 
the  chimney,  instead  of  what  was 
provided  for  the  guests.  Symeon 
was  fond  of  frequenting  tbe  bonaes 
of  tbe  wealthy,  where,  says  his 
biographer,  be  sported  witb  and 
kissed  tbe  maids.® 

Two  Fathers  were  troubled  that 
Origen  should  be  regarded  as  a 
heretic,  and  they  asked  tbe  ber- 
mit  John  tbe  reason.  Jobn  bade 
them  enquire  of  Symeon  in  Emesa. 
On  reaching  Emesa  they  found  the 
monk  in  the  tavern,  with  a  bowl  of 
boiled  pulse  before  him,  eating  as 
voraciously  *  as  a  bear.'  *  Wbat  is 
the  use  of  consulting  this  Ghiostic  ?' 
said  one  of  tbe  Fathers ;  *  be  knows 
nothing  but  bow  to  cruncb  pnlse.' 

*Wbat  is  the  matter  with  the 
pulse  ?*  asked  Symeon,  starting  up 
and  boxing  tbe  beimit  on  tbe  ears 
so  that  bis  face  bore  tbe  mark  for 
three  days.  '  The  pulse  has  been 
soaking  for  forty  days,  and  is  soft 
enough,  I  warrant  ye !  As  for 
your  Oriffen,  he  can't  eat  pnlse,  fi>r 
he  is  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea.  And 
now  take  this  for  your  pains  !'  and 
he  flung  the  scalding  pulse  in  their 
faces.  £[is  reason,  Leontius  tells 
us,  was  to  prevent  them  from  tell^ 
ing  all  men  how  be  had  read  their 
purpose  before  they  had  spoken 
about  Origen. 

One  Lord's  Day,  Symeon  was 
given  a  chain  o&  saus^^.^  He 
bung  it  over  his  shoulders  like  a 
stole,  and  filled  bis  left  hand  witb 
mustard.  He  ate  all  day  at  the 
sausages,  flavouring  them  with  tbe 
mustard,  and  smearing  bis  fitce  with 
it.  This  highly  amused  a  rustic,  wbo 


'  TIoAXcUif  5^  vpovmUtffBai  KKTo^iX^tv  rki  ho{thxu,  No  wonder  if  one  of  them  said 
*0  1a\hs  "Xufit^y  ifid<raT6  fM.*  The  maid's  mistress  indignantly  scolded  Symeon,  who 
replied  with  a  smile,  *  "A^s,  Ai^t,  rorcii^,  &prt  yanm  <roi,  icol  lx«t^  /uiephp  S«^«^. 

*  2ipiaf  <ra\<riKl»v,  .... 
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mocked  Him.  Symoon  rnslied  at 
hinri,  and  threw  the  mustard  in  his 
eyes.  The  man  cried  with  pain, 
and  Symeon  bade  him  wash  the 
mnstard  out  of  his  eyes  with  vine- 
gar. Now  it  happened  that  this 
man  was  sufiering  from  ophthalmia, 
and  the  mustard  and  vinegar  ap- 
plied to  his  eyes  loosened  tiie  white 
film  that  was  forming  over  them, 
and  it  peeled  off,  and  tiios  the  man 
was  ctired. 

Symeon  had  long  ago  left  the 
service  of  the  publican,  and  had 
taken  a  small  cottage,  which  was 
only  furnished  with  a  bundle  of 
faggots  and  a  housekeeper.  John 
l^e  Deacon  supplied  him  with  food, 
but  somehow  Symeon  managed  to 
secure  a  store  of  excellent  provi- 
sions, and  the  beggars  and  tramps 
of  the  town  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  in  his  hut  occasionally  for 
a  grand  feast.  John  the  Deacon 
unexpectedly  dropped  in  on  one  of 
these  revels,  and  wondered  where 
the  ^  white  wheaten  bread,  cheese- 
cakes, buns,  fish,  and  wine  of  all 
sorts,  dry  and  sweet,  and,  in  short, 
whatsoever  is  to  be  found  most 
dainty,'*^  had  come  from,  which 
Symeon  and  his  pretty  housekeeper 
were  serving  out  to  the  beggars  and 
tlieir  wives.  But  when  Symeon 
assured  him  that  these  good  things 
had  come  down  straight  from 
heaven  in  answer  to  prayer,  the 
Deacon  went  away  wondering  and 
edified.  In  the  same  way  Symeon 
always  had  his  pockets  full  of 
money.  We  find  him  bribing  a 
woman  of  bad  character  to  be  his 
companion  with  a  hundred  gold 
pieces.^ ^  Many  offchese  ladies  sought 
bis  society  with  eagerness,  *  for,' 
says  his  pious  biographer,  *  he  was 
always  showing  them  large  sums  of 
money,  for  he  had  as  much  as  he 


wanted,  (Jod  always  invisibly  sup- 
plying him  with  funds  for  his  pur- 
pose.' Whence  came  this  money  ? 
For  what  purpose  was  it  used? 
Why  was  the  saint  so  continually 
found  in  the  society  of  these  women, 
or  among  the  femede  servants  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  P  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
ne  was  made  use  of  to  cany  on  in- 
trigues, and  exercise  the  most  odious 
of  professions. 

Early  in  the  morning  Symeon 
was  wont  to  leave  his  hut,  twine  a 
garland  of  herbs,  break  a  bough 
from  a  tree,  and  thus  crowned  and 
sceptred  enter  the  city.  John  the 
Deacon  asked  the  monk  how  it  was 
that  he  never  saw  him  having  his 
hair  cut,  nor  with  his  hair  long. 
Symeon  assured  him  that  this  was 
in  answer  to  prayer.  He  had  sup- 
plicated Heaven  that  he  might  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  having  recourse 
to  a  barber,  and  Heaven  had  heard 
him;  all  which  John  the  Deacon 
fully  believed. 

When  death  approached,  Symeon 
revisited  his  friend  John,  in  the 
wilderness,  who  probably  did  not 
find  his  old  comrade  muchgimproved 
in  morals  and  manners  by  his  resi- 
dence in  town. 

He  then  returned  to  Emesa,  and 
was  found  dead  one  morning  under 
his  bundle  of  faggots. 

The  service  in  the  Roman  Church 
for  this  illustrious  saint,  to  be  used 
by  those  who  are  pleased  to  comme- 
morate him,  is  the  common  for  Con- 
fessors not  Bishops.  One  of  the 
antiphons  for  the  Psalms  is,  *  Well 
done,  good  servant,  because  thou 
hast  been  faithful  in  a  Httle,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.* 
Another  is,  *  A  faithful  and  wise 
servant,  whom  the  Lord  hath  set 
over  BUs  household. '  Neither  strikes 


>•  'XtXiyyuLy   Kol  irXoKovmaSj  kxCl  fft^aipta,    koI  ^tdpta,  Koi    olpdpta    bid^opa,  ^oBitpiOy 

"  "EffTi  yhp  5tc  Koi  rovTO  l^\ey€  irphs  fiiay  r5»v  kraipil»¥'  04\(is  #x**  ^*  ^^Xijv  Koi,  ii9» 
ffoi  iKOfrhp  6\oKorlva, 
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one  as  singalarly  appropriate.  The 
chapter  for  vespers  is  from  Eocles. 
xzzi  :  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  is 
fonnd  without  blemish,  that  hath 
not  gone  after  gold,  nor  put  his 
trust  in  riches  and  treasures.  Who 
is  he,  and  we  will  praise  him  P  for 
in  his  life  he  hath  done  wonderful 
things.'  And  the  antiphon  to  the 
Maffliificat  has  in  it  a  fine  touch  of 
irony,  *I  will  liken  him  to  a  wise  man 
that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.' 

The  BoUandists  say  of  his  deeds 
that  they  are  '  mircmda  sed  non  imii' 
twnday'  but  they  touched  on  dan- 
gerous ground,  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  festival,  good  Catholics  pray, 
*  Mercifully  grant,  that  as  we  cele- 
brate his  birthday  to  inmiortaHty, 
we  may  also  imitate  his  actions.' 


As  it  happens,  the  ist  of  July, 
on  which  day  Symeon  Salos  is  set 
down  in  t\\e  Roman  Calendar,  was 
not  his  *  birthday  to  immortality,' 
for  he  died  on  July  21,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  a  long  timebefors 
good  Catholics  attempt  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  such  a  scoundrel. 

The  remarks  of  Alban  Butler 
are  not  a  little  amusing.  'Al- 
though we  are  not  obliged  in  every 
instance  to  imitate  St.  Symeoii, 
and  though  it  would  be  rash  even 
to  attempt  it  without  a  special 
call ;  yet  his  example  ought  to 
make  us  blush  ' — ^we  should  think 
so,  indeed — *  when  we  consider*— 
ah  ! — *  with  what  an  ill-will  we 
suffer  the  least  things  that  hut 
our  pride.' 
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THE  AXJTHORSHIP  OF  THE   ODYSSEY. 
By  Francis  W.  Newmak. 


rtlie  first  half  of  this  centary  a 
keen  controversy  was  alive  in 
the  classical  schools  concerning  the 
composition  of  the  Iliad.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  anthor  did  not 
possess  the  art  and  materials  of 
writing ;  and  oat  of  certain  marked 
peculiarities  of  the  work  it  was  de- 
duced that  it  had  been  enlarged  by 
a  succession  of  poets.  Theory  after 
theory  was  advanced ;  of  which  the 
last  perhaps  is  that  of  Grote,  that 
it  was  an  Achilleid  before  it  became 
an  Iliad.  Bat  the  portions  called 
new  are  in  uniform  style  with  the  old, 
and  have  poetry  as  splendid.  If  any- 
thing be  denoted,  it  is  successive 
editions  with  enlargement  by  the 
original  poet.  Only  in  the  later 
books,  and  possibly  in  the  gossiping 
speech  of  Nestor  in  the  eleventh 
book  (where  ninety-eight,  lines  may 
with  great  advantage  to  the  poem  be 
wholly  omitted),*  small  diversities 
of  phraseology  are  observed,  which 
suggest  that  the  last  book  especially 
may  have  come  down  less  perfect, 
and  may  have  been  completed  by 
the  editor  with  many  considerable 
freedoms.  But  as  a  whole  it  is 
essential  to  the  poem.  We  may 
thus  say,  that  the  controversy  has 
ended  in  a  substantial  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad,  The 
assumption  that  the  author  did  not 
possess  the  means  of  writing  down 
his  poem  was  unproved,  improbable, 
and  a  mere  gratuitous  invention  of 
difficulty. 

In  the  course  of  this  searching 
discussion,  the  Odyssey  was  in  com- 
parison neglected.  Those  who 
favoured  the  unity  of   the    Iliad 


appear  generally  to  have  received 
as  of  course  a  belief  that  the  same 
poet  composed  both  epics,  and  Mr. 
Mure  elaborately  maintains  that  so 
it  was.  Hence  it  is  not  at  aU 
superflaous  to  go  into  the  question. 
Ancient  opinion  here  cannot  justly 
be  allowed  weight  on  that  side. 
The  ancients  accepted  as  the  work 
of  one  poet  nearly  all  that  is  printed 
in  our  editions  with  the  great  epics, 
besides  some  lost  poems.  If  we 
give  no  authority  to  Herodotus, 
when  he  refers  to  the  Cyprian  Epic 
as  Homer's,  to  Thucydides  when  he 
quotes  the  Delian  Hymn,  or  to 
Aristotle  in  quoting  from  the. 
Margitos,  we  cannot  reasonably 
give  weight  to  carrent  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Odyssey,  If  anyone 
ask,  *Is  it  certain  then  that  the 
ancients  Were  wrong  in  ascribing 
the  Hymns  to  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  ?' 
it  here  suffices  to  reply,  that  no 
competent  modem  scholar  can  be- 
lieve it.  Yet  it  may  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  an  English  reader,  if  we 
refer  in  illustration  to  a  phenomenon 
of  the  Hymn  to  Mars  (Ares).  Mars 
in  the  Iliad  is  the  typeof  baj^barous, 
ignorant,  brutal  war;  no  moral 
element  is  found  in  him :  Japiter 
insults  him  in  his  misfortanes,  for 
he  is  always  beaten.  Now  contrast 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mars.  He 
is  called,  <  the  Ally  of  Justice,  the 
Leader  of  most  just  men,'  and  is 
identified  with  the  planet  Mars  in 
very  elegant  lines,  which  denote  a 
progress  in  astronomy  far  beyond 
Homer.  The  poet  implores  him  '  to 
instil  from  on  nigh  a  mild  radiance 
and  brave  hardihood  into  our  life, 


*  From  xi.  664  to  zi.  761.  Axfrhp  'Ax(^^c^s  repeated  will  then  mark  the  limits  of 
iBterpolation.  Another  monstrous  passage  will  not  be  missed,  if  omitted,  viz.  xx.  204  - 
255.  It  is  spoken  while  Achilles  is  in  lion-like  frenzy,  xx.  164-173.  Perhaps  Horace's 
remark  of  *  good  Homer  nodding '  was  based  on  these  two  passages.  In  the  latter,  tlie 
anomalons  verb  kmipMi^Mrro  may  offend  a  reader  of  the  Iliad,  It  occors  four  times  in  the 
Odtfssey, 
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that  we  may  be  able  to  restram  the 
sharp  force  of  anger  from  irritating 
TLS  into  a  path  of  dismal  battle.' 
*  Do  thou,  O  Blessed  One !  give  us 
confidence  to  abide  in  the  harmless 
ordinances  of  Peace,  escaping  the 
turmoil  of  enemies  and  violent 
deaths.'  Such  an  address  to  the 
God  of  Battles  appears  altogether 
an  anachronism  in  Pagan  Greece. 
A  Thales  rather  than  a  Homer  might 
be  the  writer.  No  doubt  it  was  the 
poetical  merit  of  these  Hynms,  and 
their  general  style  and  metre,  which 
made  them  pass  as  Homeric,  hefore 
criticism  was  horn.  The  belief  that 
all  the  chief  poems  were  from  one 
author  was  sucked  in  with  the 
mother's  milk,  and  became  a  sort  of 
religious  creed,  accepted  as  unen- 
quiringly  as  the  ascription  of  all 
the  Hebrew  Psalms  to  David.  The 
Hymns  with  all  their  merit  show  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  rhetori- 
cal ingenuity,  by  amassing  long 
strings  of  descriptive  epithets,  such 
as  the  power  of  the  Greek  language 
fisicilitates.  •  Thus  they  form  a  tran- 
sition to  the  Orphic  poems,  which 
remind  one  of  Catholic  glorifica^ 
tions  of  the  Virgin.  Many  of  the 
Hymns  have  local  allusions,  which 
show  that  they  are  written  after  the 
Greek  colonisation  of  the  coast  of 
Asia.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  Thucydides  did  not  see  that 
the  Hymn  to  Delian  Apollo,  indeed 
the  very  passage  which  he  quotes, 
could  not  possibly  be  from  the 
author  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  from  that 
hymn  that  the  belief  arose  that  the 
Iliad  was  composed  by  *  a  blind  man 
living  in  Chios.'  Nevertheless,  as 
a  well-known  couplet  says. 

Seven  mighty  towns  contend  for  Homer 

dead, 
In  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his 

bread; 

which  does  but  express  the  fact, 
that  there  were  many  poets  con- 
cealed under  the  single  name  Homer. 
For  us,  therefore,  the  question 
whether  the  Iliad  and  the  Odt/ssey 
were  written  by  the  same  poet,  is 


wholly  unprejudiced  by  any  opinions 
of  antiquity. 

The  first  question,  then,  which 
presents  itself  to  the  student  is, 
'  Does  the  poet  himself^  in  continu- 
ing the  tale  of  the  lUad,  profess  to 
continue  his  own  work  ?'  We  may 
almost  reply.  On  the  contrary^  his 
opening  invocation  to  the  Mnse 
implies  that  he  is  not  the  same  poet ; 
for  in  the  closing  line  he  says,  •  Of 
these  topics,  O  goddess  daughter 
of  Jove,  tell  to  ns  also^  from  some 
source  or  other.'  The  phrase  to  us 
also  has  only  one  natund  interpre- 
tation ;  viz.  '  as  to  the  poet  of  the 
Iliad  who  invoked  thee,  so  also  to  us.' 
The  somewhat  prosaic  phrase,  *fix>m 
some  quarter  or  other '  (d^ofifev  yc) 
is  unknown  to  the  Iliad,  and  is 
called  by  the  grammarians  Attic 
The  young  student,  well  acquainted 
with  the  Iliad  alone,  who  enters  the 
Odyssey,  is  soon  struck  and  embar- 
rassed by  new  words,  even  when 
things  are  not  new.  We  shonid 
plunge  into  an  immense  sea  of 
verbal  criticism,  if  we  tried  at  all 
duly  to  develop  the  contrast ;  yet 
it  is  expedient  at  once  to  remark 
on  some  words  which  surprise  a 
learner.  He  finds  in  the  Odyssey 
tipwy  I  say ;  ^do,  say  thou ;  0d(,  it 
shone ;  ^cua,  eyes,  as  in  Latin  poets 
lumina-,  udAXc/ioc,  fair,  fine,  for 
raXoc;  a^iTty  dfff,  he  slept;  f^ptifiii, 
food;  (utrly  victuals;  avrdBiov,  for 
avrlica,  instantly ;  cff lyeravoc,  plenti- 
ful ;  dro^wXcoc  (for  dvw^Xi^c  ?), 
useless,  abortive;  d^evcr/c,  unplea- 
sant ;  TTivtrtoc  (for  IrwaioQ  ?),  vain, 
empty;  iirecrxejhe attacked ;  XvKafiacj 
a  year ;  otfiiy,  a  tune ;  eipepo^,  slavery; 
cViyrvf,  courtesy;  dproc,  a  loaf;  ovXoq 
for  oXoc,  whole;  ovXi>  for  urrttXiij 
scar,  wound ;  ouXe,  salve  I  hail ! 
[though  oSXoc  is  also  gliastlyy  and 
curhj  (hair)]  ;  aidiptoc  for  djc^paroc, 
unharmed,  while  in  the  Uiad 
aKtjpioQ  is  heartless,  cowardly.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  vast  addition  to 
the  development  of  the  language. 
It  cannot  be  by  accident  that  in  the 
Odyssey^   as  in  later  Ghreek,  k^ww^ 
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means  an  oar,  while  in  the  Iliad 
it  is  only  a  handle,  and  is  never 
said  of  an  oar.  Into  syntactical 
peculiarities  we  cannot  enter.  It 
suffices  at  this  point  of  the  argu- 
ment to  say,  that  jprimd  facie  we 
seem  in  the  very  language  to  en- 
counter marks  of  a  different  poet. 

But  the  new  poet  borrows  im- 
mensely from  the  material  of  the 
old,  with  whose  works  he  evidently 
had  a  very  familiar  acquaintance. 
This  borrowing  has  been  most 
strangely  advanced  by  Mure  as 
proof  of  the  unity ;  whereas  justly 
viewed,  it  is  a  signal  disproof.  No 
great  poet  would  garble  and  pervert 
his  own  fine  passages.  Ab  some 
people  who  are  intimately  versed  in 
texts  and  words  of  Scripture  use 
them  needlessly,  or  even  quite  out 
of  place,  for  their  own  small  con- 
venience, so  does  the  later  poem 
deal.  For  instance,  in  JZ.  v.  751  is 
a  celebrated  and  splendid  passage 
concerning  the  Hours,  warders  of 
Heaven  and  of  Olympus,  to  whom 
it  is  '  entrusted  alike  to  lift  or  to 
drop  the  curtain  of  darkness  (irvui^ov 
yifo^),'  In  the  Odyssey  the  line  is 
garbled  by  changing  the  accusisktive 
to  wvKivoy  Xoxovy  the  close  amhuscade, 
itself  borrowed  from  the  Iliad,  but 
in  0(2.  zi.  524  made  descriptive  of 
Ulysses's  duty  in  the  Wooden 
Horse!  So  difficult  is  it  of  ex- 
planation, that  Gowper  arbitrarily 
translates  \6xov  the  door  I  Of 
course  such  a  perversion  of  the 
original  poet  produces  an  unnatural 
phrase.  Again,  the  winged  sandals 
attributed  to  Mercury  in  the  last 
book  of  the  Iliad  are  very  familiar ; 
and  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  applies . 
them  to  Mercury  in  book  v. ;  yet 
in  book  i.  96  he  attributes  them  to 
the  goddess  Athena ;  which  is  surely 
a  great  literary  offence.  The  earlier 
poet  often  represents  his  stalwart 
heroes  as  grasping  something  *  with 
stout  hand,'  xetpl  irax««j?:  the  Odys* 
sey  (xxi.  6)  stereotypes  the  phrase, 
applying  it  to  Penelope,  where  she 
is  to  be  depicted  in  great  feminine 


beauty.  Carelessness  and  haste 
may  be  here  the  cause :  for '  slender 
hand'  from  Iliad  v.  425  would 
have  suited  the  metre  as  well.  Just 
so,  the  description  of  evening,  ^  The 
sun  sank  down,  and  all  the  streets 
were  shaded,'  he  perpetually  uses, 
whether  his  travellers  are  in  the 
open  field,  or  on  the  sea.  When  he  • 
is  describing  the  Phsdacian  rowers, 
whose  sole  accomplishment  is  that 
of  the  sailor,  he  gives  them  all  witfy 
names,  alluding  to  nautical  skill. 
The  last  is  Euryalus,  and  he  has  the 
bad  taste  to  add  to  it  the  phrase 
pilfered  from  the  Iliads  fiporoXoiyf 
iffoc  "Apiji,  *a  match  for  mortal- 
destroying  Mars,'  where  it  is  quite 
inappropriate.  In  a  like  spirit  he 
calls  the  rowers  of  Telemachus 
(iii.  402^  his  *  welUgreaved  com« 
panions,'  as  if  they  had  been  heavy- 
armed  warriors.  The  poet  of  the 
Iliad  is  too  volatile  to  be  logical, 
and  with  his  great  heroes  he  retains 
epithets  out  of  place ;  but  I  do  not 
think  cases  of  this  sort  can  be  found 
in  him.  Again :  in  the  Iliad  wounds 
and  slaughter  are  often  inflicted 
vriXii  xaXi:fy  ^  by  the  pitiless  brass ;' 
bat  in  the  Odyssey  (viii.  507,  xir. 
418)  the  phrase  is  misapplied  for 
the  cleaving  of  wood.  This  sug- 
gests to  remark,  that  weapons  of  war 
in  the  Iliad  are  of  brass  or  bronze, 
and  iron  is  used  only  for  knives, 
spits,  and  ploaghshares,  because  of 
its  rarity.  Hence  the  phrase  of 
the  Odyssey,  Hron  itself  attracts  a 
man '  (xvi.  294),  is  unintelligible  to 
a  mere  student  of  the  Hiad,  for  it 
means,  '  The  very  sight  of  a  weapon 
of  war  allures  a  man '  (to  fight). 
Tolffi  ^£  fAvdwy  ^px^  ^^  conmion  in 
the  Iliad  as  preface  to  a  speech 
made  to  mam/  persons ;  as,  '  To  them 
did  [Nestor]  begin  addresses;'  but 
the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  borrows  the 
formula  out  of  place,  when  two  per- 
sons are  in  dialogue,  one  speaking 
to  one  (v.  202,  xvii.  184).  Achilles 
(Iliad  xviii.  34)  had  described  his 
father  Peleus  as  *  cursed  by  grievous 
old  age.'    In  the  Odyssey  (xxiii.  283) 
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the  phrase  is  modified  into  '  cursed 
by  opulent  old  age/  as  applied  to 
IJlTSses,  who  is  to  live  long  in  pros- 
parity.  Odyssey  vi.  2  seems  to  say 
that  Ulysses  was  '  cursed  by  sleep 
and  toU.'  That  hpiiiiivoq  meant 
sfcriotly  'cursed'  in  the  Iliad^  is 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  kindred 
verbal  apriroQ  *  execrable/  aparric  of 
Sophocles.*  If  we  admit  an  interval 
of  time,  we  easily  understand,  that 
as  the  old  French  gehenne  (tor- 
mented) was  softened  inte  the  mo- 
dem gene  (ill  at  ease),  so  aptifiivoc 
may  have  passed  from  ite  first 
eense  cursed  into  (perhaps)  stibduedy 
though  the  latter  sense  has  no 
justification  in  grammar.  But  a 
flagrant  instance  of  inexcusable 
perversion  needs  closer  attention. 
Li  his  last  words  to  Andromache 
(Iliad  vi.  490-3)  Hector  bids  her  to 
go  home,  tend  her  domestic  duties, 
and  set  her  handmaids  to  their 
task ;  but  '  War  (says  he)  shall  be 
a  care  to  Men,  to  all  men  who  are 
born  in  Lion,  and  to  me  in  chief.' 
In  the  Odyssey  this  is  three  times 
parodied,  and  each  time  detestably. 
Twice,  by  Telemachus  to  his  mother. 
In  i.  356-9  having  exactly  repeated 
the  charge  to  her,  he  adds,  'But 
Talk  shall  be  a  care  to  Men,  and  to 
me  in  chief:  for  to  this  belongs 
sway  in  the  house.*  Again,  in  xxi. 
350,  all  recurs,  except  that  War 
(irvXtfiog)  is  now  changed  to  the 
Bow  (roEop),  namely,  the  bow  of 
Ulysses  which  has  been  shut  in  a 
closet  for  twenty  years !  Thus  the 
poet  travesties  himself  too.  But  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  is  more  ridi- 
culous, to  represent  that  Talk  gives 
sway,  or  that  the  Bow  gives  sway, 
in  the  house.  Besides  this,  in 
Odyssey  xi.  351,  the  passage  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  King  Alcinous, 
who  has  undertaken  to  send  Ulysses 
home.  '  Let  the  stranger  (says 
he)  wait,  until  I  make  up  for  hun 


the  entire  g^ift :  but  Escobt  (ro/nri^) 
shall  be  a  care  to  Men,  and  to  me 
in  chief;  rov  yap  xpiiroc  Itrr  eri 
2^/1^.*  Again,  he  mocks  himself^ 
by  changing  house  to  people,  with 
uncertain  syntax.  The  contrast  of 
men  to  women  has  here  vanished : 
the  pronoun  rov  apparently  means 
this  thtfig,  viz.  Escort  (J&nu)y  and  we 
have  to  translate  the  last  clause, 
either,  For  to  this  belongs  sway  in 
(among)  the  people ;  or,  For  over 
this  the  power  rests  in  the  people. 
But  neither  gives  a  moderately  gt>od 
argument.  No  great  poet  ever 
thus  burlesqued  his  own  writing. 

But  we  will  pass  fix)m  words  to 
things :  and  first  we  observe  the 
new  view  given  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  In  the  Hiad^  they  are 
named  only  as  brothers  of  Helen, 
whom  she  wonders  not  to  see  in  the 
army  of  Agamemnon :  but,  adds  the 
poet,  both  had  died  in,  their  tuUive 
LacedcBinon  (iii.  243).  Not  a  word 
is  dropt  to  suggest  anything  mirap 
culous  in  their  death,  nor  that  after 
death  their  state  difiered  from  that 
of  other  men:  but  the  poetical 
phrase  is  used,  Hhem  already  life- 
gendering  Earthheld  fast. '  Tlus  very 
formula  is  garbled  in  the  Odyssey 
(xi.  300)  so  as  to  reverse  the  meaao- 
ing,  by  inserting  the  word  Cwovci 
cdive,  *  both  of  whom  life-gendering 
Earth  holds  &^t  cUive.'  The  poet 
adds,  '  Who  even  beneath  Earth 
having  honour  from  Jupiter,  at 
one  time  live  on  alternate  days,  at 
another  time  are  dead ;  and  re- 
ceive honour  on  the  footing  of  gods.' 
Very  obscure  as  this  is,  we  see 
clearly  that  an  entirely  new  super- 
stition had  had  time  to  grow  up 
since  the  poet  of  the  Hiad  wrote. 
Indeed,  that  hero-worship  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  interval  is  clear,  from 
the  Odyssey  representing  Minos  as 
judge  of  the  dead,  as  also  from  his 
inexplicable  allusion  to  Rhadaman- 


'  The  Scholiast  explains  kfttiiuhos  by  fit$Kafi.:x4yoSf  a  sense  evidently  made  for  the 
passages.  Farther  to  prop  up  the  error,  in  soveral  lines  the  moderns  change  "A^  to 
Apifv  and*'Af)M»f  to  dp^s  and  give  it  the  sense  of  harm.  But  "Apnv  is  more  natazal  in  the 
context,  and 4f>^  in  Homer  is  a  spondee.  .     ,^,^,^ ,,. 
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tbys  (vii.  323).  Besides,  iXoffUvri 
(marine),  an  epithet  of  Thetis  in  the 
JZuu2,  has  turned  into  a  special 
deity  in  the  Odyssey,  where  we 
also  find  Leuoothea  worshipped  bj 
sailors.  Again,  in  the  Biad  we  find 
Vulcan  (Hepheostus)  married  to  a 
Grace,  and  the  meaning  of  this 
mythus  is  sufficientlj'  clear.  The 
Tulgar  blacksmith  with  his  grimy 
trade  is  transformed  by  genius  into 
a  Daedalus,  the  type  of  artistic 
beauty ;  hence  the  smithy  itself  is 
said  to  be  'married  to  immortal 
grace.'  But  when  the  meaning  of 
this  mythus  had  been  forgotten, 
the  Grace  was  turned  into  Venus 
(Aphrodite),  as  in  the  Odyssey; 
and  next  rose  the  unseemly  story 
which  is  told  with  such  glee  in  that 
poem,  concerning  the  adultery  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  The  song  of  the 
bard  concerning  it  is  in  a  voluptuous 
spirit,  unknown  to  the  Iliad,  and 
the  comments  of  the  gods  are  de- 
basing. The  notion  of  Vulcan,  as 
limping  and  deformed,  was  very 
ancient,  and  is  plausibly  traced  to 
Pelasgian  colonies  and  to  the  rites 
of  the  Cabeiri :  but  even  without 
this,  we  easily  understand  how  a 
figure  for  the  god  who  works  in 
metal  should  be  suggested,  muscu- 
lar in  the  chest  and  arms,  but  de- 
fective in  the  lower  limbs,  which 
were  little  needed  in  that  trade. 
When  such  a  god  was  married  to 
the  goddess  of  Beauty,  the  vulgar 
imagined  that  a  handsome  soldier 
as  his  wife's  paramoui'  fitly  super- 
seded him.  But  the  tale  is  funda- 
mentalJv  inconsistent  with  the  Iliad, 
-where  the  relation  of  Mars  to  Venus 
is  entirely  pure  (that  of  brother  to 
sister),  and  Vulcan  is  married  to  a 
Grace.  Once  more:  in  the  Iliad 
Apollo  plays  a  large  part,  and  is 
frequently  named.  He  is  described 
as  ruling  in  Tenedos,  Killa,  and 
Chrysa  ;  as  having  a  temple  in 
Ilion,  a  very  wealthy  temple  in 
Pytho  (Delphi),  and  as  worshipped 
in  Lycia  (xvi.  514).  Also  in  the 
Iliad  only  he  is  called  AvriyyfF^c, 
Tvhich  is  generally  explained,  '  bom 


at  Patara  in  Lycia.'  But  there  is 
no  mention  whatever  of  Delos,  much 
less  of  his  birth  there,  and  of  his 
eminent  temple.  We  may  with 
much  certainty  infer  that  the  Iliad 
was  written  before  and  the  Odyssey 
after  the  Ionian  colonisation  of  the 
coast  of  Asia,  whose  religious  as- 
semblies  were  organised  on  the 
little  island  of  Delos.  For  in  the 
Odyssey  both  Ortygia  and  Delos 
are  found :  the  former  is  in  connec- 
tion with  Artemis  (v.  123) ;  with 
the  latter  the  altar  of  Phoebus  and 
sacred  bay-tree  (vi.  162)  are  named, 
which  are  a  perpetual  theme  to  all 
after-poets.  So  the  Homeric  Hymn 
to  Delian  Apollo  says  (16)  that  Ar- 
temis was  bom  in  Ortygia,  Apollo 
in  Delos.  With  the  poHtical  events 
mythology  moved  on.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  neither  in  the 
Iliad,  nor  in  the  Odyssey,  nor  yet 
in  the  Hymns  called  Homeric,  is 
Apollo  the  Sun-god  nor  Artemis 
the  Moon.  Tethys  of  the  Eiad  be- 
comes Amphitrite  in  the  Odyssey, 

Ceremonies  of  religion  are  often 
so  fixed  by  tradition  that  we  have 
no  right  to  count  on  their  percep- 
tibly changing  in  a  century  or  two ; 
yet  we  herein  find  diversities  not 
to  be  overlooked  between  the  two 
poems.  The  ceremony  of  sacrifice 
preparatory  to  a  feast  is  elaborately 
detailed  in  the  Iliad  several  times, 
but  unexpected  additions  to  it  are 
found  in  the  Odyssey.     Such  are: 

1.  The  care  to  cut  off  the  tongues 
of  the  victims,  and  throw  them  into 
the  fire  (iii.  332,  341);  which  the 
Scholiast  says  was  an  Attic  custom. 

2.  We  have  also  cei*tain  new  phrases. 
Alyac  iLviifuvot  is  strangely  explain- 
ed '  skinning  ffoats.'  A  professional 
carver  (^atrpof),  i.  141,  apportions 
the  shares  (iii.  66)  to  the  guests, 
and  ^aiTpoovvri  (skill  in  fair  distri- 
bution) is  recognised  as  an  accom- 
plishment to  be  acquired.  Aairpoc, 
cairpivnf,  ^airpoffvyr}  are  words  un- 
known to  the  Iliad,  though  kindred 
words  describe  the  dividing  of  spoil 
and  the  giving  an  allowance  of 
wine.   The  stress  laid  on  '  the  upper 
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^esh '  is  also  new,  and  the  compli- 
ment to  a  person  (viiL  474)  of 
sending  to  him  preyious  cuts  ont 
of  the  back.  In  later  Greek,  as  in 
Xenophon,  lepiiov  is  simply  an  ani- 
mal destined  to  the  butcher;  all 
religions  idea  being  merged.  The 
same  phenomenon  meets  ns  in  the 
Odyssey,  IcpcvEtv,  xiv.  74,  when 
EnmsBus  *  sacrifices  '  two  pigs  with- 
out the  slightest  exterior  of  religion, 
seems  to  be  identical  with  butcher. 
In  xxiv.  214,  where  Ulysses  simply 
wants  a  dinner,  he  uses  the  singular 
phrase,  Aeiwov  aviav.  upevaaTej  '  sa- 
crifice for  me  a  dinner  of  pigs.' 

The  miracles  wrought  by  the 
goddess  Athena  in  the  Odyssey  are 
also  unparalleled  in  the  other  poem. 
When  a  god  in  the  Iliad  animates 
a  hero  with  pre-eminent  courage 
and  strength,  or  terrifies  and  weak- 
ens him,  it  is  by  a  mental  action 
and  a  sort  of  inspiration,  which  does 
not  suggest  magic  nor  what  we  call 
miracle.  The  more  marvellous  cases, 
in  which  a  hero  is  rescued  from 
desperate  battle  and  reappears  in 
another  part  of  the  field,  or  a  lady 
under  divine  guidance  passes  unseen 
through  a  crowd,  are  readily  under- 
stood as  human  events  under  a  poetic 
veil.  Faces  hidden  under  a  vizor 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  that  a  hero,  who  was 
thought  to  have  been  slain  by 
Achflles,  may  really  have  been  at 
quite  a  different  part  of  the  field.  To 
say  that  Aphrodite  or  Athena  poured 
signal  splendour  over  an  ^neas  or 
a  Diomedes  is  little  more  than  the 
pious  recognition  of  a  beautiful  or 
terrible  aspect.  K  Apollo  three 
times  repelled  Patroclus  from  the 
towers  of  Troy,  or  smote  him  in  the 
back  and  deprived  him  of  strength, 
&c.  &c.  we  understand  simply  that 
he  was  repelled,  and  was  worn  out 
with  toil  of  fighting.  If  a  god 
restores  a  whip  or  a  spear  to  a 
hero's  hand,  it  denotes   poetically 


that  the  hero  regained  it  by  sldlL 
But  the  miracles  of  the  Odyssey  are 
acts  of  magic,  like  those  of  the  Ara- 
Inan  NigMs^  and  are  even  wrought 
by  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand.' 
Athena  herein  differs  little  from 
the  enchantress  Circe.  She  makes 
Ulysses  alternately  a  noble  and 
handsome  hero  in  fine  costume,  or 
an  ugly  and  foul  beggar  in  vile  rags. 
For  a  httle  moment  she  exhibits  his 
better  aspect  to  Telemachus,  but 
presently  again  by  a  sudden  touch 
renews  his  wrinkles  and  other  ugli- 
ness. One  may  refer  to  the  last 
book  of  the  Iliad  for  the  wand  of 
Mercury ;  but  it  is  not  there  used  1 
for  mintdo.  It  'either  benumbs 
men's  eyes  or  awakens  them;' 
whatever  this  may  mean  in  one 
whose  function  it  is  to  escort  the 
dead  to  the  house  of  Pluto.  Thus 
the  Odyssey  gives  a  meaner  view 
of  divine  agency. 

The  *  kindly  drugs '  of  the  Iliad 
are  medical  ointments.  The  poet 
cannot  have  been  ignorant,  that 
many  things  when  eaten  or  drunk 
are  poisonous ;  and  he  once  attributes 
the  fury  of  a  snake  to  its  having 
eaten  evil  drugs — a  thing,  no  doubt,  1 
suggested  by  an  adder's  poison: 
but  no  hint  appears  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  idea  that  drugs 
could  be  serviceable  for  enchaattmesi. 
It  would  seem,  that  in  his  poem 
Circe  would  be  a  character  as  much 
out  of  place  as  an  Egyptian  magician. 
In  the  Odyssey y  when  Ulysses  is  to 
be  fortified  against  her,  it  is,  as  in 
the  Arabiar^  Nights,  by  a  counter- 
charm,  by  the  herb  moly  which  the 
god  Mercury  gives  him.  This  is  ft 
new  form  of  superstition. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  Mer- 
cury's complaint  to  Calypso  ?  The 
descent  of  the  active  god,  like  a 
sea-gull,  was  described  in  lines 
wordiy  of  the  Iliad  (Od,  v.  50-55). 
Who  would  expect  him  to  pl^id 
weariness,  and  to  miss  intermediate 


•  It  mast  be  confessed  that  in  H.  xiii.  Neptune,  disgnised  as  Calchas,  strikea  the 
Ajacee  with  his  angur's  staff:  but  the  effect  is  internal,  fijlg^  t^i^^^  ^^^®  rigour. 
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places  of  refreshment  P  Yethesajs 
to  her :  *  Jupiter  has  sent  me  hither, 
<igatn8t  my  will :  for,  who  would 
willingly  run  across  so  much  salt 
water,  immeasurable ;  where  is  no 
■city  of  mortals  nighy  who  offer  sacri- 
fices P  &c,  .  .  .'  In  the  Uiady 
Iris,  not  Mercury,  carries  Jupiter's 
•errands  ;  and  she  never  complains  of 
fatigue.  The  counter-complaint  of 
Calypso  is  equally  surprising.  She 
accuses  the  gods  of  a  very  cruel 
jealousy,  if  any  goddess  wishes  to 
.  sleep  with  a  mortal  man,  and  make 
him  her  dear  husband.  Of  this 
jealousy  she  cites  signal  instances. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  more 
monstrous  than  Jupiter's  own  tales 
of  his  own  doings  in  the  Hiad ;  yet 
it  has  the  aspect  of  a  further  growth 
•of  credulity.  Tithonus's  marriage 
to  Aurora  in  the  Iliad  is  evidently 
a  mere  poetical  version  of  the  report 
that  a  Trojan  prince  married  some 
distant  Oriental  queen.  We  may 
add  another  small  matter.  When 
the  goddess  Athena  {Od,  xvi.  i6o) 
approached  invisibly  to  Telemachus, 
the  dogs  knew  her ! 

As  to  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, no  advance  is  made  in  the 
later  poem.  Negatively  the  two 
have  certain  points  in  common. 
There  is  no  mention  of  Tyrians, 
nor  of  Tyrsenians,  nor  of  Dorian 
leadership  in  Greece;  nor  any 
closer  acquaintance  with  Egypt, 
Libya,  Sicily,  or  Italy.  Seduced  by 
a  passage  in  JZ.  ix.  concerning  the 
wealth  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey  thought  fit 
to  carry  Menelaus  thither :  but  he 
probably  believed  Thebes  to  be  a 
port  on  the  Mediterranean.  His 
own  hydrography  is  wild  and  un- 
real, but,  such  as  it  is,  it  has  been 
wholly  misinterpreted.  Most  plainly 
he  places  Aiaia,  the  island  of  Circe, 
at  the  Dawn  and  Sun-rising.  In 
going  from  it  to  Thrinacia,  the  first 
ditffi<mlty  is  to  pass  the  two  moving 
rocks  through  which  (he  says)  the 
ship  Argo  escaped  by  favour  of 
Juno  to  Jason.     The  unintelligible 


part  of  the  story  is,  why,  after 
going  from  Circe  to  Tartarus,  and 
returning  to  Circe,  she  sends  him 
through  this  dangerous  strait  at  all. 
It  leads  to  nothmg  but  Thrinacia, 
the  very  place  which  he  ought  to 
avoid.  He  goes  as  if  purposely  to 
enable  his  companions  to  commit 
the  sin  which  is  punished  by  the 
destruction  of  their  ship;  the  sin 
against  which  he  was  warned : 
then  he  himself  on  two  beams  has 
to  ride  back  in  the  waves  past  the 
fatal  rocks  again.  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  were  here  on  opposite 
sides.  Evidently,  then,  this  is  one 
of  the  two  Bospori,  which  were,  no 
doubt,  confounded  into  one  by  the 
poet.  In  order  to  descend  into 
Hades,  Ulysses  had  to  go  to  the 
Cimmerians  (xiii.  14).  The  trian" 
guhxr  island  (?  Qpivadri  vfjcroc^  xiii. 
127)  on  which  the  cows  of  the 
Sun  dwelt,  in  this  same  Eaatem 
sea,  must  apparently  have  been 
suggested  by  reports  of  the  Crimea. 
The  two  Sirens  (for  there  are  only 
two  in  the  Odyssey)  are  in  the 
same  region;  also,  even  earlier, 
when  Ulysses  is  escaping  from  the 
Cyclops,  Neptune  looks  out  after 
him  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Solymi,  lofty  heights  in  Asia  Minor. 
Evidently,  then,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora with  the  Black  Sea  is 
the  *  Ocean'  in  which  the  voy- 
ages of  Ulysses  for  ten  years  are 
made :  it  was  not  at  that  time 
known  to  have  any  northern  shore. 
The  Cimmerians  were  imagined  to 
be  in  the  darkness  of  the  extreme 
north;  but  by  identifying  the 
*  triangular  island '  with  Sicily, 
and  placing  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
in  the  Sicilian  straits,  interpreters 
have  quite  gone  astray  firom  the 
notions  of  the  Odyssey,  Circe, 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  was  in  the 
same  region  as  Medea,  in  the 
poet's  conception:  she  is  sister  of 
^etes.  King  of  Colchis,  and  Perse 
is  their  mother. 

He  seems  to  have  little  knowledge 
of  Peloponnesus,  even  as   to  the 
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cottBts.  He  represents  Nestor  as  say- 
ing, that  he  and  Diomedes  ran  with 
a  fa/vourahle  breeze  from  Lesbos  to 
Enboea,  whence  the  breeze,  never 
dropping^  carried  Nestor  home  to 
Pjlos.  He  cannot  have  known 
that  many  winds,  different  in 
direction,  were  needed  for  this 
navigation.  Maps  did  not  exist, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  guide 
nor  to  bridle  fancy.  It  may 
deserve  remark,  that  in  the  Hiad 
Peloponnesus  is  twice  called  the 
land  of  Apis  t  in  book  i.  it  can 
have  no  other  sense,  and  it 
is  justified  beyond  question  by 
iBschylus  and  Sophocles.  But  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey,  quoting 
the  very  phrase  of  the  lUad,  so 
uses  it  that  we  cannot  put  on  it 
this  sense ;  and  drives  us  to  in- 
terpret it  'a  distant  land,'  as 
derived  from  axo,  quite  ap^inst 
analogy.  Be  the  grammatical 
question  as  it  may,  this  changed 
sense  of  the  word  denotes  a  new 
poet.  Stranger  still,  he  supposed 
that  Agamemnon,  in  order  %o  get 
home  from  Troy  to  Mycena9, 
needed  to  make  (iv.  514)  the  pro- 
montory  of  Malea,  the  south-east 
comer  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  be- 
cause the  wind  would  not  let 
him,  he  was  driven  on  to  a  coast 
where  -/Egisthus  intercepted  him. 
This  promontory  is  always  in  the 
poet's  imagination.  Inability  to 
round  it  carried  Menelaus  into 
his  wanderings.  The  same  cause 
drove  Ulysses  to  Crete,  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Troy ;  and 
equally  on  his  return  from  Troy 
caused  his  misadventures.  Crete 
(Kpijrti  tvptiaf  xiii.  453)  in  the 
Iliad  is  all  under  the  rule  of 
Idomeneus,  and  is  said  to  have  a 
hundred  cities.  The  Odyssey  de- 
fines the  number  of  cities  as 
ninety,  and  speaks  of  the  island 
in  the  plural,  as  if  it  were  carved 
into  many  principalities,  adding  the 
plural  epithet  ihpilai  slavishly; 
but  his  further  mention  of  it 
""eserves  attention.    Their  tongues, 


says  he  (xix.  175),  are  variooa; 
some  are  Achaians,  some  are 
original  Cretans,  others  are  Cydon- 
ians,  or  Dorians,  or  divine  Pelcm- 
gians.  To  the  Dorians  he  gives  the 
epithet  rpcxtti«:€C9  which  Lb  variously 
interpreted  :  but  the  universal  be- 
lief of  commentators  was,  that  these 
Dorians  had  migrated  from  Greece 
into  Crete,  which  migration  would 
seem  to  have  been  after  the  JUad 
was  composed,  but  evidently  befcu« 
the  Odyssey,  The  Pelasgians  are 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Odyssey, 
equally  as  in  the  Hiad,  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  Achaians,  and  aie 
called  divine,  as  a  people  seen 
through  the  haze  of  antiquity.  It 
may  deserve  remark  that  once  in 
the  Odyssey  the  noun  Athena  in 
the  singular  is  used  for  the  city 
Athens. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  still 
more  critical  considerations.  The 
poet  of  the  Iliad  is  pre-eminent  in 
all  antiquity  for  various,  definite 
and  consistent  delineation  of  charac- 
ter. In  modem  literature  general 
opinion  assigns  Shakespeare  as  his 
only  equal.  We  have  to  ask.  Does 
the  same  power  appear  in  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey?  I  think 
we  must  simply  reply.  Certainly 
not.  Ulysses  and  his  son  are  the 
two  most  prominent.  K  he  had  in- 
tended to  represent  Telemiachns  as 
silly  and  cruel,  we  might  agree 
that  he  has  succeed^ ;  but  he  odls 
him  eminently  pious  and  prudent. 
Consider  his  replies  on  two  occa- 
sions. Athena,  personating  Mentes, 
King  of  the  Taphians,  asks  him 
(i.  207)  whether  he  is  a  son  of 
Ulysses.  The  pious  youth  seises 
the  opportunity  of  scoffing  at  his 
mother's  chastity :  '  My  mother  im- 
deed  says  I  am  his  son  ;  but  I  for 
my  part  do  not  know,  for  no  one 
yet  has  had  cognisance  of  his  own 
origin  (yoVoi).'  What  king's  son 
in  his  senses  ever  yet  volunteered 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
his  own  bastardy?  Again,  the 
suitor    Antinous  has   sarcastically 
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said  to  him  (i.  384):  'Telexna- 
elms !  you  are  becopie  a  lofty  ora- 
tor.  Beware  lest  Jupiter  make 
yon  Eang  of  Ithaca :  for  that  is  your 
paternal  inheritance.'  He  replies, 
^  Perhaps  yoa  will  he  much  asto- 
nished at  the  avowal ;  hut,  Jupiter 
allowing  it,  that  is  what  1  should 
like  to  get.  Or,  do  you  mean  to 
say,  that  this  is  the  worst  lot  that 
can  hefal  a  man  ?  Nay,  hut  it  is  no 
bad  thing  to  be  a  king.  Instantly 
bis  house  becomes  rich,  and  he  him- 
self is  more  honoured.'  As  to  his 
cruelty,  it  will  be  afterwards  com- 
mentcKi  on.  In  the  suitors,  some 
distinctions  of  character  are  marked, 
but  there  is  no  peculiar  skill  in  the 
poet  to  draw  attention.  Nausicaa, 
daaghter  of  the  Eling  of  the  Phaea- 
cians,  is  very  pleasantly  set  forth  ; 
but  her  tattling  with  a  strange  man 
against  maiden  un chastity  (without 
the  slightest  call  for  it),  at  her  own 
initiation,  is  alike  unseemly  and 
against  nature.  Nothing  to  ap- 
proach it  is  found  in  the  Hiad, 
This  poet  must  have  lived  in  an 
Ionian  community,  and  never  havo 
heard  a  young  woman  talk  to  a 
stranger.  He  means  to  set  forth 
her  prudence  and  goodness.  Ulysses 
himself,  when  escaping  from  Poly- 
phemus, is  depicted  as  stupidly  im- 
prudent, and  incurs  jnst  reproof 
from  his  comrades.  Bat  we  must 
come  to  closer  quarters  with  his 
character  as  drawn  in  the  Odyssey, 
This  hero  is  previously  well 
known  to  us  in  .the  Iliad,  and  is 
there  celebrated  for  various  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  for  bodily  accom- 
plishments ;  but  the  excellences, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  Odyssey  are  decidedly 
different,  so  as  to  make  quite  a  new 
character.  The  earlier  poet  would 
not  have  thus  changed  him.  In  the 
Iliad  he  is  a  sturdy  warrior  with 
heavy  armour :  among  his  epithets 
are  *  spear-famed '  and  *  city  storm- 
er.'  He  is  also  a  good  wrestler, 
and  wins  the  prize  in  running, 
though  no    longer  young,  against 


Antilochus,  the  swiftest  of  the 
youths.  In  the  Odyssey,  it  is  pre- 
tended that  he  was  pre-eminent 
in  archery,  only  Philoctetes  vying 
with  him  ;  but  in  the  Hiad  he  does 
not  enter  the  competition  for  the 
archer's  prize,  and  there  is  no  hint 
from  end  to  end  of  the  poem  that 
he  had  any  skill  of  this  sort.  In 
the  night  expedition,  where  light 
arms  are  best,  he  carries  a  bow; 
but  in  darkness  one  archer  is  almost 
on  a  par  with  another.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Odyssey  he  excels  in 
everything  except  running ;  but  he 
was  then  ten  years  older.  We  need 
not  grudge  him  some  exaltation, 
just  as  the  -fflneas  of  Virgil  is 
grander  than  the  ^neas  of  the 
Iliad,  But,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  the 
Odyssey  is  quite  a  Proteus,  or  a 
rival  of  the  *  admirable  Crichton.' 
He  is  a  first-rate  joiner,  a  compe- 
tent shipwright,  a  good  sailor  and 
pilot,  a  perfect  acrobat.  By  hands 
and  feet  he  sustains  himself  under 
the  belly  of  a  ram,  and  so  rides 
safely  out  of  Polyphemus's  cave. 
To  escape  the  whirlpool  of  Charyb- 
dis,  he  cHngs  Mike  a  bat'  to  the 
branches  of  a  wild-fig  tree  by  his 
hands,  having  nothing  to  rest  his 
feet  on  (xii.  434),  and  holds  on  till 
evening,  when  at  length  (o\//c)  the 
whirlpool  vomits  out  his  ca/amaran; 
on  which  he  drops  most  accurately, 
and  is  saved,  every  one  of  his  com- 
panions being  drowned.  Of  course, 
he  is  a  capital  swimmer.  He  is  an 
admirable  flinger  of  the  quoit,  a  for- 
midable and  dexterous  boxer ;  most 
powerful  to  draw  a  very  stiff  bow, 
and  skilful  to  aim  it.  He  claims  to 
mow  a  field  against  any  man,  or 
drive  a  straight  furrow  in  stiff  soil 
(xiii.  365) ;  and  to  be  particularly 
clever  as  a  menial  servant^  whether 
to  cook  a  thousand  dainties,  or  to 
*  build  a  fire '  well ;  to  cleave  dry- 
wood,  to  carve  flesh  meat  for  distii- 
bution,  or  pour  out  wine  (xv.  314). 
These  may  be  interpreted  as  false 
boasts ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  cha- 
racter is  not  the  Ulysses  of  the  Iliad^ 
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bnt   raiher   tbe  clerer   Greek  of 
Jayenal. 

Bat  it  18  in  the  nature  of  his  fms- 
dom  that  the  contrast  of  the  two 
characters  chiefly  appears.  In  the 
JUad  he  has  strong  common  sense, 
as  opposed  to  the  rashness  of  Dio- 
modes  and  Achilles.  He  has  saga- 
city and  promptitude,  skill  as  an 
amhassador,  and  great  power  of  ora- 
tory, with  judgment  in  adapting 
himself  to  the  populace  and  to  the 
separate  kings.  He  knows  when  to 
be  abrupt  even  to  Agamemnon ;  but 
he  is  respectful,  imploring  or  firm,  to 
Achilles.  He  can  retreat  precipi- 
tately before  an  overwhelming  force, 
as  well  as  stand  firm  when  tbe 
enemy  is  barely  superior.  Thus, 
from  all  the  kings,  young  and  old, 
he  commands  high  respect,  though, 
like  Ajaz,  he  brought  to  the  war 
only  twelve  ships.  While  iroXv/i^nc 
(*  various  in  counsel '  or  *  foil  of  re- 
source ')  is  his  current  epithet,  no 
hint  appears  of  trickery  and  false- 
hood, nor  of  wanton  violences  and 
piracy.*  He  is  sent  into  Troy  as  an 
ambassador,  not  as  a  disguised  spy. 
Hut  in  the  Odyssey  falsehood  is  ms 
natural  weapon :  cleverness,  not 
wisdom,  is  his  attribute.  Indeed,  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  poem  is 
intrigue  and  treachery.  Autolycus, 
the  maternal  grandsire  of  Ulysses, 
is  praised  (xix.  395)  as  *  excelling 
all  men  in  thievery  and  in  the  oath  ; 
an  excellence  which  the  god  Mer- 
curius  gave  him.'  What  can  this 
mean,  but  skill  in  perjury?  The 
goddess  Athena,  who,  of  all  the  Pan- 
theon, plays  by  far  the  largest  part 
in  the  Odyssey,  is  herself  wholly  de- 
moralised, and  sets  the  example  of 
perfidious  violence,  urging  young 
Telemachus  to  assassinate  the  suit- 


ors, before  any  plot  against  his  lift 
by  any  of  them  is  imagined.  She 
makes  a  joke  of  Ulysses's  falsehood, 
when  he  most  needlessly  attempts 
to  deceive  her,  not  recognising  who 
she  is.  The  word  Ktpita  (gains)  is 
in  the  Odyssey  identified  with  tricks 
or  fraud.^  '  He  must  be  a  gainful 
fellow  (cep^aXfoc)  and  a  cheat,' 
says  the  goddess  (xiii.  291),  *  who 
would  outreach  thee  in  wiles,  even 
were  it  a  god  that  met  thee.  O  thou 
unscrupulous  and  crafty  one,  insa- 
tiate of  guile — BO  then !  even  in  ihj 
native  land  thou  wouldest  not  re- 
nounce deceits  and  cheating  tales, 
which  are  femiiliar  to  thee  from  the 
floor  (i.e.  from  infimcy).  But  come! 
let  us  have  daiie  with  such  talk,  sinct 
both  of  us  understand  gains  (It. 
fraud)  :  for  of  all  mortals  thon  by  far 
excellest  in  counsel  and  talk ;  and 
I  among  all  gods  am  celebrated  fd* 
prudence  and  gains  (fraud).'  When 
the  goddess  is  proud  of  her  clever 
rogue,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  poet 
was  living  in  a  more  demoralised 
age  than  the  poet  of  the  liiad. 
It  is  remarkable  how  he  satirise 
his  hero,  in  the  praises  bestowed  on 
him  by  Alcinous  (xi.  360)  :  *  0 
Ulysses !  when  we  look  upon  thee, 
we  nowise  assimilate  thee  to  a  de- 
ceiver and  cheat,  such  as,  among 
men  of  yarious  stocks,  black  earth 
feeds  numerous  ;  who  dress  up  lies, 
where  lies  might  least  be  expected : 
but  in  thee  is  beauty  of  tales,  and  & 
noble  mind,'  &c.  It  is  true,  that  he 
has  no  motive  to  deceive  Alcinous. 
But,  while  in  disguise  of  a  beggar, 
and  using  deceit  every  moment,  he 
bon'ows  and  alters  the  words  of 
Achilles  thus :  '  He  is  hateful  to  wb 
as  the  gates  of  Hades,  who,  yielding 
to  poverty,  uses  deception.'  Indeed, 


*  The  later  notion  of  Ulysses  (in  the  Odyssey,  in  Sophocles,  in  Enripides)  seems 
founded  on  the  ill-tempered  invective  (B.  iv.  339)  which  Agamemnon  utters  in  alann  and 
vexation,  but  instantly  retracts,  changing  the  imputation  of  evil  wiles  to  Ijvta  S^tcb, 
kindly  devices. 

•  In  vulgar  use  this  cannot  have  been  new ;  as  tcipiiaroi  in  //.  vi.  153  for  crqftiest  shows ; 
and  (though  the  later  books  of  the  Iliad  seem  to  have  been  tampered  with)  ircpSca  in 
n.  xxiii.  322,  515,  709.  Also  KoX  icfpSooiJvj;  in  B.  xxii.  247 ;  but  there  is  some  corrup- 
tion.   Perhaps  it  should  be  Karh  K9^o(r{firnv, 
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falsehood  of  a  malignant  kind  is  im- 
pated  to  the  most  gallant  of  the 
suitors,  Eurymachns ;  and  we  may 
add,  to  the  mighty  Hercules.  In 
the  Uicuiy  this  andacions,  lion- 
liearted  hero  has  no  slnr  of  perfidy 
resting  on  him.  His  war  on  Troy 
"was  in  vengeance  for  the  perfidy  of 
Xiaomedon,  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
own  king  Eurystheus  equals  that  of 
Corbulo  to  Nero.  But  in  the  Odyssey 
•(xxi.  27)  he  receives  Iphitus  (son 
of  the  celebrated  Eurytus)  in  his 
house  and  at  his  table,  and  '  cruel ! 
"without  reverence  of  gods,'  slays 
him,  '  being  his  guest,'  and  robs 
him  of  his  twelve  mares. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  falsehood, 
truth  is  the  exception,  and  receives 
marked  comment.  Thus,  when  the 
goddess  advises  Telemacbus  to  go 
straight  to  Nestor  and  enquire  con- 
cerning Ulysses  (iii.  14),  she  adds, 
*  Entreat  of  the  man  himself  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  he  will  not  tell  thee  a 
lie,  for  he  is  very  prudent;'  that 
is,  he  sees  where  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  lying.  The  very  same 
words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Nestor  himself  (iii.  327)  concerning 
Menelaus,  as  if  without  special 
assurance  the  young  Telemachus 
might  naturally  expect  falsehood 
from  his  father's  comi'ades  in  war. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the 
earlier  poem. 

When  Telemachus  comes  into  the 
presence  of  Helen,  the  lady  says  to 
her  husband,  Eong  Menelaus, '  Never 
did  I  see  anyone  so  like,  as  this 
young  man  is,  U)  Telemachus,  whom 
Ulysses  left  new-bom  (ycoF  yey  awra) 
in  his  house,'  <fcc.  twenty  years  be- 
fore. This  shrewd  Helen  is  repre- 
sented as  tricky  in  the  extreme,  and 
skilful  in  drugs — quite  diflTerent 
from  the  simple-hearted,  indeed 
silly,  Helen  of  the  Iliad.  Menelaus 
tells  of  her,  without  resentment, 
and  seemingly  with  pride,  that  when 
the  Wooden  Horse  was  brought 
into  Troy,  Helen  three  times  walked 
round  it,  and  called  on  all  the 
Achaian  chieftains,  who   were  in- 


side it,  by  name,  imitaHng  the  voice 
of  each  marCs  wife ;  and  one  of  them, 
Anticlus,  would  have  answered  her, 
but  Ulysses  clapt  his  hand  firmly  on 
the  mouth  of  Anticlus  (which  is 
called  his  fiaaraKa — ^his  beak  p)  and 
saved  all  the  Achaians  (iv.  271). 

After  Helen  has  thrown  into  the 
"wine-flagon  drugs  of  such  power 
that  (as  the  poet  tells  us)  whoever 
swallowed  a  draught  would  not  shed 
a  tear  if  his  brother  or  son  were 
murdered  before  his  face,  she  may 
safely  tell  them  any  monstrous  lie. 
Accordingly  she  narrates  what  is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  Ulysses's  pru- 
dence. He  came  as  a  spy  into  Troy 
in  the  wraps  of  a  beggar,  disfigured 
by  unsightly  blows  or  wounds. 
Helen  detected  him ;  and  when  he 
tried  to  evade  her  questions,  she 
undressed  him,  bathed  and  oiled 
him,  clothed  him  in  new  garments, 
and  then  '  swore  a  hardy  oath '  not 
to  betray  him  until  he  should  be 
safe  back  at  the  Achaian  galleys. 
Hereupon  lie  revealed  to  her  all  the 
pla/ns  of  the  Achaians ;  and,  having 
slain  many  of  the  Trojans,  escaped 
to  the  Argives  with  much  informa- 
tion (jppoviv !).  The  Trojan  women 
were  full  of  wailing;  but  Helen  says 
she  was  herself  delighted.  How  to 
reconcile  this  "with  her  attempt  to 
entice  the  chieftains  in  the  Wooden 
Horse  to  their  destruction,  does  not 
appear. 

Drugs  in  the  wine  come  near  to 
poison.  When  young  Telemachus 
takes  ship  for  reloponnesus,  the 
suitors  whisper  one  to  another 
(ii.  326) :  *  Will  he  bring  back 
guards  from  Pylos  or  Sparta  to 
massacre  us  P  or  will  he  get  from 
Ephyra(of  Thesprotia)  deadly  drugs, 
to  mix  in  the  howl,  and  kill  us  all  P ' 
Such  an  idea  is  foreign  to  the  Iliad; 
so  is  that  of  poisoned  arrows.  That 
such  a  weapon  is  inhuman,  the  poet 
of  the  Od/yssey"mnst  have  felt,  for  he 
says  that  Dus  (a  Thesprotian  chief) 
in  reverence  for  the  gods  refused  the 
poison  to  Ulysses,  when  he  travelled 
in  search  of  it.     Nevertheless  (as 
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ibe  goddess  Atbena  in  disgnise  of 
Mentes  tells  Telemacbus)  tbe  fatber 
of  Mentes,  in  love  to  Ulysses,  gra- 
tified bis  wisb. 

Wine  in  tbe  Hiad  is  simply  a  re- 
fresbing  drink,  witb  no  idea  admit- 
ted of  excess:  in  tbe  Odyssey  it  plays 
a  considerable  part,  and  the  word 
olvotrorilp  (tippler)  is  fonnd.  Na- 
turally, excess  is  impnted  to  tbe 
suitors.  But  also  at  Troy,  accord- 
ing to  tbis  poet  (iii.  139),  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Acbaia,  wben  convened  for 
public  mote  by  tbo  two  sons  of 
Atreus,  came  *  over- weighted  witb 
wine;'  whence  an  irreparable 
schism.  The  young  princess  of 
Phaeacia,  extolling  her  father's 
grandeur,  says  that  *he  sits  on 
bis  throne  enjoying  bis  wine-cup 
(oii'OTorafoii*)  like  an  immortaU  In 
tbe  Iliad,  whether  from  economy  or 
from  moral  precaution,  Agamemnon 
does  not  allow  tbe  kings  at  bis  own 
table  to  drink  at  their  pleasure 
(iv.  2  5  7  ),  but  assigns  a  fixed  portion 
to  each:  Idomeneus  alone  bad  an 
exceptional  freedom. 

Not  only  the  individuals  in  tbe 
Odyssey  are  less  truthful,  but  the  war 
itself  is  represented  as  essentially 
one  of  trickery  *  (iii.  119),  as  is  its 
final  snccoss  by  tbe  stratagem  of  tbe 
Wooden  Horse,  to  which  no  pro- 
spective allusion  is  found  in  tbe 
Iliad,  When  wisdom  is  identified 
witb  craft,  wisdom  seems  dangerpas 
and  frightful.  Tbe  wise  man  is 
thougbt  to  have  skill  in  magic  and 
drugs  ;  in  short,  to  '  deal  witb  tbe 
devil.'  Hence  Minos,  tbe  wise  legis- 
lator and  just  judge  of  tbe  dead,  is 
called  6\o6(ifpu}y  {deadly-hearted)  in 
tbe  Odyssey ;  no  doubt,  in  admira- 
tion. So  is  Atlas,  *  who  knows  all 
tbe  depths  of  the  seas.'  Whatever 
tbo  derivation  of  oKo<^iSio^,  it  is  not 


doubted  to  mean  *  destructive,*  and 
it  is  a  fit  epithet  for  the  devices  of 
Circe.  Yet  we  have  also  vavra  rk 
okofpMia,  to  mean  *  all  tbe  secret  wis- 
dom '  of  Proteus.  Evidently  *  deadly- 
hearted  '  is  used  for  deep  counsel- 
ling. 

Side  by  side  witb  this  demorali^u 
tion  in  the  Odyssey,  piracy  takes  a 
more  shameless  form.  Tbe  raids  of 
the  Iliad  are  always  veiled  as  the 
legitimate  war  of  nation  against 
nation,  though  single  cbieftains 
count  on  enrichment  by  them,  as  in 
all  afler-times.  But  in  tbe  Odyssey 
each  plunders  unscrupulously  for  his 
own  convenience.  Menelans  wan- 
ders for  nearly  eight  years,  to  Cy- 
prus, Phoenicia,  Egypt,  to  Sidonians 
and  Erembi,  Ethiopians  and  Li- 
byans, '  gathering  much  substance/ 
as  be  frankly  tells.  Indeed,  he  and 
Helen  received  peculiarly  valuable 
gifts  from  strangers  in  Egyptiim 
Thebes !  So  Ulysses  on  lus  first 
start  from  Troy  plunders  the  city 
of  IsmaruR,  and  slangbters  tbe  men, 
which  tbe  Scholiast  excuses,  because 
tbe  Cicones  bad  sent  an  auxiliaiy 
force  to  Priam.  But  tbe  poet  needed 
no  such  pretence.  At  the  close  of 
tbe  Odyssey,  Ulysses  propounds  to 
Penelope  bis  scheme  for  replenish- 
ing their  wealth.  *  Of  sheep,  whose 
numbers  tbe  suitors  have  thinned, 
I  shall  get  plenty  by  marauding; 
and  others  tbe  Achaians  will  give 
me,  until  I  fill  all  the  folds,' 
xxiii.  157.  Akin  to  tbis  is  tbe 
phrase  of  Telemacbus,  L  398,  *I 
claim  to  be  full  master  of  all  the 
house-servants,  whom  divine  Ulysses 
earned  for  me  by  bis  maraudings.' 
Accordingly,  tbe  principal^  change 
in  commerce  discernible  in  the  Odys- 
sey is,  tbe  increase  of  kidnapping  for 
the  slave  market,  which  seems  there 


•  The  wttPro(oi(ri  96\ota't  is  probably  a  mere  echo  of  //.  iii.  202  exaggerated. 

*  As  an  epithet  of  a  merchant,  rp^tcnis  (a  nibbltr'j  is  found  in  the  Odyssey.  From 
the  G^reek  Antholo^  the  word  is  quoted  as  meaning  usurer.  When  no  coin  as  yet 
existed,  nor  fixed  prices,  k  fixed  percentage  for  commission  on  sales  was  unimaginable. 
Perhaps  a  Phoenician  captain  who  sold  other  men*s  goods,  and  deducted  from  the  equiva- 
lents something  for  himself,  was  called  a  nibbler ;  and  was  sure  to  be  accounted  a  cheat 
by  the  (Jreeks  of  that  age. 
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an  ordinary  practice  of  traders;  and 
the  story  of  finmsdas  suggests  that 
slares  desiring  to  escape  made  mer- 
chandise of  their  masters'  children. 
We  see  a  reason  why  the  peculiar 
word  eipfpos  (bondage)  should  be 
found  in  this  poem.  That  piracy 
was  not  dishonourable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poet,  all  writers  since  Thucy- 
dides  have  argued  from  the  hearty 
reception  given  by  Nestor  to  Tele- 
machus  and  Mentor,  while  wholly 
uncertain  whether  they  were  honest 
men.  Only  after  he  has  banqueted 
them,  he  asks  frankly  (meaning 
no  offence,  and  giving  none):  *0 
strangers !  who  are  ye  ?  whence  sail 
ye  the  watery  routes  ?  Is  it  for 
business?  or  do  ye  roam  at  random, 
as  plunderers  over  the  sea,  who  rove 
abroad  risking  their  lives,  and  bring- 
ing mischief  to  men  of  other  lands? ' 
Nothing  in  the  Iliad  is  of  this  co- 
lour. The  Dorian  movements  in 
Greece,  and  the  Asiatic  unbridled 
colonisation  by  Greeks,  must  have 
been  disorganising  and  demoralising. 
The  mixture  of  charity  and  violence 
ascribed  to  this  state  of  society  is 
curious.  An  unfortunate  stranger 
in  a  foreign  land  has  no  resource 
but  to  beg ;  and  if  he  can  make  it 
appear  that  he  is  of  noble  birth,  he 
may  possibly  return  home  with 
large  presents.  Shipwreck  leads 
to  cruel  plunderings,  but  also  to 
warm  compassion :  many  a  rich  man 
thinks,  'I  too  may  some  day  be 
wrecked.'  Thus  Ulysses  is  laden 
with  wealth  by  the  Phsdacians ;  yet 
this,  through  the  special  favour  of 
Athena.  But  he  invents  the  tale 
that  he  is  in  Thesprotia,  amassing 
stores  by  "beggary  \  and  though  he 
uses  the  offensively  accurate  phrase 
ayvpTaZeaOat,  his  story  passes  as  a 
thing  of  coarse.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  press  any  of  this  as  a  fact  of 
the  day;  it  suffices  to  urge  that 


this  was  in  the  poet's  imagination ; 
but  the  credulity  of  hearers  with 
him  is  too  ei^trome.  Laertes  un- 
hesitatingly believes  a  stranger 
(Ulysses  himself  in  disguise)  who 
tells  him  that  in  Crete  he  freely 
gave  to  his  son  Ulysses  seven 
talents  of  gold,  a  bowl  of  solid  silver 
worked  with  flowers,  twelve  cloaks, 
twelve  carpets,  twelve  beautiful 
robes,  twelve  fine  shirts ;  and  al- 
lowed him  to  choose  any  four  of 
his  handsomest  women  slaves,  well 
bom,  and  trained  to  good  accom- 
plishment. Laertes  swallows  the 
&lsehood,  on  the  word  of  a  perfect 
stranger,  with  no  reason  assigned 
for^uch  liberality.  At  once  we  say, 
this  picture  has  no  approximation 
to  real  life.  But  we  never  say  the 
same  of  characters  in  the  Iliad, 

While  the  poet  imitates  the  lofty 
style  of  the  Iliady  he  ofken  carica- 
tures it,  and  makes  it  absurd.  He 
entitles  the  swineherd  Eumsdus, 
*  the  divine^  swine-feeder,*  *  captain 
of  men,'  not  once,  but  systematically. 
No  doubt,  Eum®us  was  a  foremcm^ 
among  swineherds;  but  he  was  a 
slave  from  childhood,  with  only  the 
coarse  accomplishments  of  a  male 
slave.^  In  the  Iliad,  the  poet 
sometimes  apostrophises  a  hero,  as : 
'  To  him  then,  O  charioteer  Patro- 
dus  !  thou  didst  thus  reply.'  This 
grandiloquence  is  in  the  Odyssey 
reserved  for  the  swineherd :  '  Thus 
didst  tliou  answer,  O  swineherd 
Eumffius.'  Ulysses  himself  be- 
stows the  epithet  divine  on  his  two 
slaves,  the  swineherd  and  the  cow- 
herd (zxi.  234,  240),  though  the 
former  declares  that  a  man  loses 
half  his  virtue  on  the  day  that  he 
becomes  a  slave.  In  the  Hiad  the 
chief  heroes  have  high  titles,  and  a 
few  eminent  men  are  named  by 
paraphrase,  as,  The  Laomedontean 
might.      The    Odyssey   drives    the 


'  la  the  Hiad  a  warlike  or  ancient  people,  and  eyery  hero,  is  H^os,  divine :  but  the 
epithet  cannot  descend  to  menials  and  mere  industrious  persons.  As  to  foremen,  there 
may  have  been  some  fuller  social  development  when  the  Odyts^  was  written ;  for  we 
there  hare  the  lin-woliiifif  and  liti^^ttoKot,  and  vhs  iwurrdrns  (xvii.  455)  seems  to  mean 
*  thy  ma^'or^domo* 
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principle  farther.     We  may  accept 

*  The  sacred  energy  of  Alcinous,' 
coDsidering  the  beoign  and  mys- 
terious sway  of  the  King  of  PhsBacia, 
or  rather  Scheria,  a  Utopian  island ; 
but  as  applied  to  the  most  guilty  of 
the  suitors,  it  is  rather  offensive. 
So  the  often  recurring  phrase,  lepi) 
tc  TrjXefiaxo'io,  *  the  sacred  force  of 
Telemachus,'  is  bombast.  The  title 
sacred  is  more  royaUstic  than  the 
Iliad ;  next,  however  applicable  to 
Ulysses  is  the  noun  Ig  (sinew,  force) 

.  in  II.  xxiii.  720,  where  his  *  hardy 
sinew  *  proves  a  match  for  Ajaz,  yet 
as  a  mere  paraphrase  for  a  stripling, 
it  belongs  only  to  a  young  giant,  an 
Otus  or  Ephialtes.  The  extrava- 
gant use  of  words  is  a  moral  fact, 
discriminating  a  writer. 

So  is  their  degenerate  use.  We 
have  observed  upon  *  stout  hand* 
misplaced,  and  on  deadly  for  clever, 
sage.  There  is  also  a  depraved  use 
of  aivwQ,  *direfnlly,  awftdly,*  re- 
minding us  of  mod  em  slang.  In  the 
Odyssey  a  man  likes  a  thing  *  awfully ' 
(atvaic),  i.e.  much;  or  he  is  *dire- 
ftiUy'  delighted,  otvwc  ripverai. 
The  grand  epithets  of  the  Iliads 
&Oi(T<l>aToCf  ao'7r£roc,are  systematically 
abused  in  the  Odyssey,  The  former 
word  meant,  it  seems,   originally, 

*  inexpressible  even  to  gods,*  and  is 
fitly  used  in  the  Umd  of  *  storm  in- 
effable.'  In  the  Odyssey  it  is  well 
applied  to  the  sea;  but  is  abused  to 
express  the  length  of  a  winter  night 
and  plenty  of  wine,  com,  or  cows. 
Who  would  call  these  *  ineffable '  ? 
"AffireTog,  whatever  its  true  origin, 
means  *  immense,  immeasurable,' 
and  in  the  Iliad  is  said  of  the  depth 
of  heaven  and  of  ocean,  besides  its 
moral  applications.  In  II.  xix.  61 
it  is  an  epithet  of  a  vast  battle-field ; 
but  in  Od.  xxii.  269  that  line  is 
borrowed  and  misapplied  to  the  floor 
of  the  hall  on  which  the  suitors  were 


slain!  This  poet  also  nses  it,  not 
for  innumerably  but  simply  for  nu- 
merous, as  with  us  '  infinite '  in  bod 
style.^ 

Of  the  use  of  words  in  constrnc- 
tion,  only  one  specimen  of  the  con- 
trast shall  be  here  adduced.  With 
the  words  so  and  such^  English 
syntax  admits  either.  So  great  a 
sea,  or.  Such  a  great  sea ;  but  the 
latter  formula  is  inadmissible  in 
good  Latin  or  ordinary  Grreek; 
certainly  in  the  Iliad.  The  young 
student  who  is  fisuniliar  witii  the 
Hiad,  is  puzzled  to  meet  in  the 
Odyssey  iriXayog  ftiya  roloy,  whidi 
seems  as  odd  as  mare  magnum  tak 
in  Latin;  yet  it  is  current  in  the 
Greek  of  the  Odyssey,  and  is  found 
in  Hesiod.  Moreover,  the  word 
ro7ov  in  the  Odyssey  occurs  where  it 
is  superfluous  to  the  syntax,  as  in 
(what  some  call)  feminine  !EnglLsh, 
*  There  I  met  such  a  beauty  !  '  for,  s 
great  beauty.  The  same  -w^ord  be- 
comes adverbial,  and  is  almost  un- 
intelligible.  We  are  told  that  6dfta 
roiov  means  *very  often,'  and  that 
tf-ty^  Toioy  means  '  in  silence  thvi* 
iv.  776,  vii.  30 ;  alike  alien  to  th« 
idiom  of  the  Iliad.  Moreover  T<m 
in  the  Odyssey  is  used  for  Atticoloc  rr.  « 
capable ;  as,  roiog  afivveiy,  capable  of 
defending.  Our  limits  forbid  furfehff 
dwelling  on  Greek  constmctions ; 
but  we  crave  patience  of  our  readers, 
while  we  refer  to  a  few  more  singk 
words  in  detail. 

AtrfV€Ki(t)Q  means  conHnuously,  and 
so  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  gene- 
rally uses  it;  but  in  iv.  836  h? 
misuses  it  for  distinctly,  definii^f 
'OTTWTri;  notoriously  means  sight, 
aspect  or  eyesight:  three  times  ii 
the  Odyssey  it  is  rightly  used ;  yet 
the  formula  used  rightly  twice, 
is  wrongly  applied  in  xvii.  44 
through  carelessness :  for  there  the 
sense  wanted  is  '  report  *  concemii^ 


•  Nay,  we  once  find  icnrera  woAAA  (innumerable  many  ?)  which  seems  Tulgar  and 
hardly  grammatical.  But  we  may  not  press  the  fact  in  this  argument,  for  the  refj 
phrase  is  found  in  the  gossiping  speech  of  Nestor,  which  on  other  grounds  w©  wish  cot 
out  of  the  Iliad,  So  too  is  the  strange  phrase  1j\i9a  troW^f  which  recurs  four  times  in 
the  Odyssey. 
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Ulysses.  This  led  the  Scholiast  on 
iii.  97  to  suggest  a  second  sense  for 
bhe  word,  from  oira,  voice !  founding 
error  on  error.  In  xi.  583,  where 
ffTtvTo  (engaged,  promised)  is  im- 
properly used  for  siood^  the  Scholiast 
throws  the  blame  on  some  editor 
((5£a<ric€vaflT»)c)of  the  poem.  'Axpcariji', 
unbought,  is  in  IL  i.  99  a  feminine 
accQsative;  but  the  poet  of  the 
Odyssey  has  mistaken  it  in  that 
passage  for  an  adverb,  and  has  used 
it  in  a  masculioe  connection.  9c wk 
lorrjn  ought  to  mean,  *  by  will  of  the 
gods ;'  but,  as  Professor  Maiden  has 
remarked,  it  is  perverted  into  the 
sense,  '  on  account  of  the  gods ;' 
first  in  the  Odyssey^  then  in  after 
poets.  'A/iai/Aa«ror,  whatever  it 
means,  is  shown  by  the  use  of  all 
the  poets  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  length.  In  the  Iliad  it  is  an 
epithet  of  the  dreadful  Ghimaera. 
But  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  applied  to  a 
mast,  and  apparently  means  very 
long.  *Af?n(^c  in  the  Uiad  probably 
means  noisy ^  shrieking ;  but  the  poet 
of  the  Odyssey  seems  to  have  inter- 
preted it  vehement^  and  says  al^nxi^ 
(jKtyifuyj  to  eat  greedily.  Is  any 
reader  incredulous  that  so  powerful 
a  poet  can  have  made  errors  in 
Greek?  Then  here  is  an  unan- 
swerable fact.  He  did  not  know 
the  derivation  of  /Jporoc,  nor  that 
it  means  mortal ;  else  he  could  not 
have  used  the  tautology  Oyrirolffi 
i^poToitn  (vii.  210),  marUd  mortals^ 
for  mortal  men. 

The  writer  of  this  article  natu- 
rally has  taken  much  pains  in  the 
verbal  enquiry,  and  wishes  that  his 
trouble  could  save  the  trouble  of 
others ;  but  to  exhibit  further  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Odyssey ^  does  not 
Bait  the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 

We  must  finally  consider  the  tra- 
gedy by  which  the  poem  is  wound 
np.  The  suitors  came  not  only  from 
Ulysses's  own  realm,  but  'fifty- 
two  choice  youths '  from  the  greater 
island  of  Dulichium  (xvi.  247),  a 
foreign  kingdom,  so  that  their 
slaughter  was  an  act  of  the  greatest 


rashness.  And  a  still  greater  moral 
anomaly  is  the  treatment  of  the 
wretched  maid  -  servants,  whom 
Ulysses  reproaches  the  suitors  for 
taking  as  bedfellows  against  their 
mU  (9raf>cvvd(ea6e  /3taia»c),  xxii.  37. 
But  suppose  it  was  mith  their  wUl : 
what  other  Greek  ever  thought  that 
women  deserved  to  be  hanged  for 
feminine  weakness  ?  or  for  pert  lan- 
guage ?  for  that  is  imputed  also. 
Ulysses  indeed  orders  them  to  be 
hewn  in  pieces,  and  Telemachus 
improves  it  Id  to  hanging  them. 
The  whole  idea  is  so  barbarous,  and 
told  so  barbarously,  as  to  take 
away  one's  breath.  Indeed  the 
ferocity,  as  well  as  the  craft,  im- 
puted to  Ulysses,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  era  of  the  cruel  tyrants,  who 
extirpated  the  aristocracy  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power ;  not  to  that  of 
the  age  which  we  call  Homeric, 
when  a  king  rested  on  the  military 
support  of  his  subordinate  chief- 
tains, themselves  entitled  '  kings.  ^ 
In  the  hands  of  such  chieftains 
(Telemachus  himself  is  made  to  in- 
form ns)  rested  the  election  to  the 
royalty  of  Ithaca,  if  Ulysses  were 
dc^ 

The  poet  himself  thus  describes 
the  death  of  Antinous:  *  He  was 
about  to  lift  a  beautiful  golden 
tankard  to  his  lips,  nor  did  any 
thought  of  being  slaughtered  cause 
him  anxiety:  who  could  imagine 
that  in  a  company  of  guests  a  soli- 
tary man,  however  hardy,  should 
bring  on  him  evil  death  and  black 
fate  r  '  When  the  first  victim  has 
fallen,  the  suitors  suppose  that  the 
shot  has  been  accidental;  but 
Ulysses  reveals  himself,  and  fiercely 
denounces  them  all,  for  courting 
his  wife  while  he  was  alive,  thus 
defying  the  gods  and  eating  up  his 
substajQce.  Hereupon  the  bravest 
of  them,  Eurymachus,  whom  the 
people  had  eicpected  Penelope  to 
accept,  makes  a  very  temperate 
reply,  nearly  as  follows :  *  If  you 
are  really  Ulysses,  you  have  slain 
the  man  who  to  you  was    most 
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goilly ;  who  indeed  plotted  against 
your  8on*s  life.  Be  satisfied  with 
this  victim,  and  spare  your  own 
people.  We  have  sinned  against 
your  property,  and  you  may  justly 
be  angry  with  us,  until  we  have 
repaid  it  all  to  you ;  this  we  will  do, 
amply  and  voluntarily,  until  your 
heart  is  gladdened.'  Ulysses  re- 
plies, that  if  he  could  get  the  whole 
of  their  substance,  and  much  be- 
side, nothing  should  induce  him  to 
spare  the  life  of  any  of  them:  so 
let  them  prepare  to  fight  it  out 
with  him.  £arymachus  has  a  sword 
at  his  side,  but  is  slain  before  he 
can  use  it.  The  poet  thereupon 
felt  it  necessary  to  allow  the  suitors 
to  get  at  some  armour,  lest  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  defenceless  excite  pity; 
though  he  has  hereby  made  the 
story  surpass  poetical  credibility. 
But  the  moral  phenomena  alone  are 
here  pressed,  as  coming  from  a 
different  mind  and  soul  from  the 
niad. 

How  the  argument  between  the 
suitors  and  Ulysses  stood,  our  poet 
well  knew  ;  for  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Antinous's  father  Eu- 
peithes  (xxiv.  425)  the  complaint, 
that  Ulysses  carried  away  ships  and 
men  to  Troy  and  lost  them,  one 
and  all ;  then,  after  twenty  years' 
absence,  comes  back  to  slaughter 
his  own  people.  Laertes  was  super- 
annuated before  Ulysses  could  be- 
come king.  No  king  is  free  to  leave 
his  people  to  simple  anarchy,  and 
not  even  appoint  a  regent;  much 
less  to  expect  them  for  ever  to  be- 
lieve him  alive  when  he  has  not 
been  heard  of  for  ten  years.  Eu- 
msBUs  firmly  believed  Ulysses  to 
be  dead :  why  might  not  Antinous  ? 
In  modern  England,  if  a  widow 
had  heard  nothing  of  her  husband 
for  seven  years,  no  judge  in  the 
land  and  no  moralist  would  censure 
her  re-marriage.  It  is  incredible 
that  the  poet  could  seriously  dis- 
approve of  it :  nay,  he  twice  tells 
us  that  Telemachus  Lad  exhorted 
his  mother  to  choose  a  husband. 


and  expresses  no  condemnation; 
as  though  the  reason  assigned,  that 
Jie  hopes  thereby  to  save  his  re- 
maining substance,  were  quite  suffi- 
cient. And  here  we  have  the  real 
grievance,  the  suitors  were  offenders 
against  Ulysses'  property,  by  living 
at  his  expense  against  the  custcmis 
of  Greece:  and  Eurymachus  con- 
fesses this.  But  property  can  be 
replaced,  and  the  poet  makes  Euiy- 
machus  undertake  that  they  will 
more  than  replace  it,  'until  the 
heart  of  Ulysses  is  gladdened  ; '  yet, 
marvellous  to  say,  in  spite  of  this 
humiliation,  he  thinks  to  glorify 
his  hero  by  making  him  cruelly 
implacable  towards  every  one  of 
the  suitors,  without  discriniination 
either  of  Amphinomus,  to  whom 
the  poet  ascribes  right-mindedness 
(q>piaiy  uyadfjfn^,  or  of  the  timid 
and  gentle  priest  Leiodes,who  (says 
he)  abhorred  the  rudeness  of  the 
suitors,  and  was  ever  indignant  with 
them.  When  he  falls  at  the  feet 
of  Ulysses,  and  declares  that  the 
very  women  will  testify  to  his 
uniform  good  conduct,  and  implores 
his  mercy,  Ulysses  brutally  rephes, 
that,  '  no  doubt,  as  a  priest,  he 
often  prayed  that  Ulysses  might 
never  come  home ; '  so,  with  the 
word,  he  cuts  off  the  suppliant's 
head.  Since  neither  Amphinomus 
nor  Leiodes  are  imagined  to  have 
been  in  the  alleged  plot  for  killing 
Telemachus,  that  evidently  is  not 
the  poet's  justification  of  the  mas- 
sacre. Indeed  he  makes  the  god- 
dess Athena  suggest  it  to  Tele- 
machus before  the  plot,  and  gives 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  it,  ihe 
expensiveness  of  their  entertain- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  oddly 
enough,  he  makes  the  fiedthfid 
EumaBus  most  wasteful  of  all ;  for 
when  Ulysses  comes  to  him  in  gaifa 
of  an  old  beggar,  Eumeeus  kills 
iwo  pigs  (Od,  xiv.  74)  to  furnish 
him  with  a  single  dinner,  and  a 
thii'd,  *  the  best  of  the  swine  '  (xiv. 
414),  for  the  supper.  According  to 
common  sense  and    prudence,  as 
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well  as  sound  morals,  if  many  liad 
sinned  in  very  various  demes,  it 
was  wise  to  wink  at  the  pos- 
sible greater  guilt  of  some,  ana  to 
accept  the  theory  of  Eurymachus 
that  Antinous's  life  was  a  full 
atonement.  To  ordinary  minds, 
Ulysses  would  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  glorified  by  the  humble 
'  submission  of  the  suitors  and  their 
ample  repayment  of  damages.  Since 
the  poet  on  the  contrary  is  bent  on 
killing  them  all,  the  choice  youth 
and  flower  of  the  chieftains,  this 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  thought  of 
an  age  in  which  whole  aristocra- 
cies were  exterminated  by  success- 
ful iyrants ;  who  acted  as  did  Lucius 
Sulla  to  the  opposite  party  accord- 
ing to  Cicero :  *  quos  voluit,  ex- 
pulit ;  quos  potuit,  occidit.' 

It  is  in  yain  that  one  tries  to 
parallel  this  with  the  deeds  of 
Achilles.  In  his  wildest  fury,  no- 
thing so  monstrous  is  imputed  to 
him.  His  ferocities  are  against  the 
public  enemy  ;  his  signal  malignity 
against  the]  slayer  of  his  friend. 
But,  what  is  most  cardinal,  his  evil 
deeds  and  evil  temper  are  repudia- 
ted by  the  poet ;  while  the  poet  of 
the  Odyssey,  himself  and  his  goddess 
Athena,  approve  of  Ulysses  and 
sympathise  with  him.  It  is  not 
duly  observed  how  signally  in  the 
Iliad  the  raw  pride  and  implaca- 
bility of  Achilles  are  held  up  to  the 
reader's  condemnation,  Nestor  in 
the  second  book  strongly  condemns 
him,  though  thinking  Agamemnon 
also  wrong.  His  outrageous  refusal 
to  accept  Agamemnon's  humble  sub- 
mission is  exposed  in  the  narrative 
itself,  and  with  blunt  warmth  is 
rebuked  by  Ajax  to  his  face,  as 
afterwards  tenderly  yet  faithfully 
by  Patroclus:  and  after  Patroclus's 
death,  Achilles  in  agony  of  soul 
confesses  his  folly,  which  indeed  in 
H,  xvi.  97-100  is  represented  as 
actually  childish.  His  sacrifice  of 
the  twelve  Trojan  youths,  the  poet 
gravely  rebukes  ;  lus  senseless  bar- 
barity to  Hector  is   scourged   by 
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Apollo*8  invective,  with  whom  the 
gods  in  general,  and  Jupiter  in  par- 
ticular,  sympathise. 

But  in  the  Odyssey  Ulysses  makes 
war  on  helpless  and  worthless 
women,  as  well  as  on  men.  Aftet 
the  suitors  have  been  despatched, 
and  the  doomed  maid-servants  have 
been  forced  to  wipe  up  the  blood, 
Telemachus  reflects  that  for  these 
so  honourable  a  death  as  that  by 
the  sword  (which  he  calls  Kadapoc 
Oayarog,  a  clean  death)  is  too  good: 
so  he  hangs  them  all,  *  like  bii^  on 
a  string.*  Then  to  crown  the  ifex- 
ploits  comes  the  bright  device  of 
Ulysses,  which  is  to  hinder  the 
people  from  driving  him  and  his 
son  into  banishment  as  murderers, 
xxiii.  1 20.  He  bids  his  wife  and  son 
to  bathe,  and  dress  in  their  best 
garments,  and  give  fine  clothes  to 
all  the  servants,  and  bring  *the 
divine  bard*  to  play  on  the  lyre^ 
and  get  up  *  a  sportive  dance  as  if 
for  a  wedding.'  They  obeyed  him  : 
*  the  feet  of  dancers  made  a  thun- 
dering noise,'  and  the  passers-by 
believed  that  all  was  jollity,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  slaiighter ! 
Yet  somehow  this  device  did  not 
succeed:  'murder  will  out.'  Old 
Eupeithes  tries  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  son,  and  has  to  be  slain  by  the 
old  Laertes.  The  goddess  Athena, 
who  has  prompted  Ulysses  all 
along,  then  forbids  more  slaughter, 
reconciles  the  combatants  oy  a 
solemn  treaty,  and  so  the  poem 
ends. 

Yet  in  closing,  the  Odyssey  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  new  epic,  as  in 
the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  A 
prophecy  of  Teiresias  commanded 
Ulysses,  after  regaining  his  royal 
power,  to  wander  over  the  continent 
with  an  oar  on  his  shoulder,  until 
he  should  reach  a  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  sea,  and  cat  no  salt 
in  their  food,  and  mistake  his  oar 
for  a  winnowing  shovel.  Then  he 
is  to  fix  the  oar  in  the  ground,  and 
ofier  sacrifices  to  Neptune;  after 
this,  he  is  to  return  home,  and  will 
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iveinto  opulent  old  age,  until  dara- 
rot  e£  aXog,  or  ddvaroQ  eJaXoc  (for 
oracles  are  ambiguous),  whetber 
deatb  from  tbe  sea,  or  deatb  out  of 
tbe  sea,  or  deatb  from  salt,  sbould 
carry  bim  off.  It  is  curious,  tbat  in 
ibe  Iliadj  we  bave  not  only  tbe  bint 
of  an  jEneid,  but  in  tbe  moutb  of 
Ulysses  words  wbicb  imply  tbat 
some  tale  about  Telemacbus  was 
already  current.  In  Iliad  ii.  260, 
tbreatening  Tbersites,  be  says:  'May 
I  no  longer  be  caUed  fatber  of 
Telemacbus,  if  .  .  .  .' ;  and  in 
proudly  justifying  bis  own  bravery 
to  Agamemnon,  iv.  354:  *  Sbortly 
sbalt  tbou  see  tbe  fbnd  fatber  of 
Telemacbus  mingled  in  tbe  foremost 
ranks/  No  otber  bero  in  tbe  Iliad 
tbus  seeks  for  bonour  from  tbe 
name  of  bis  young  son.  It  reminds 
us  of  tbe  Syrian  or  Arabian  ten- 
dency of  &tbers  to  name  tbemselves 
from  tbeir  sons  (a  hyionymic?)  when 
tbe  son  is  grown  to  man's  estate ; 
as  a  man  who  was  Yusuf  becomes 
*  Abu  Jorji,'  father  of  Gteorge. 

Our  business  has  been  to  contrast 
tbe  Odyssey  to  the  Hiad,  and  in  so 
doing  we  have  had  to  disparage  it 
morally.     This  has  little  to  do  with 


its  occasional  power  as  poetry.  If 
it  bad  been  our  business  simply  to 
extol  tbe  Odyssey^  it  would  haye 
been  pleasant  to  point  at  its  many 
beauties,  without  which  indeed  it 
never  could  bave  passed  as  the 
work  of  the  same  Homiar  with  the 
Iliad,  It  is  finest  when  it  owes 
least  to  the  otber  poem.  Tbe  rhythm 
in  the  careless  parts  is  very  ronghy 
and  its  plagiarism  on  tbe  Iliad  ofleii 
quite  offensive ;  but  it  rises  into  a 
vigour  of  its  own,  when  tbe  poetry 
otherwise  improves.  It  is  no  8%ht 
praise  to  say,  tbat  many  of  Virgil's 
much  admired  passages  are  inspired 
by  or  are  even  translatious  of  the 
Odyssey y  to  which  he  owed  more 
thaii  to  the  Iliad,  In  tbe  descrip- 
tion of  scenery  the  poet  has  a  rich- 
ness of  his  own  and  somewhat  of 
our  modem  enthusiasm*  Many  of 
his  similes  are  in  a  style  equal  to 
those  of  the  ±liad.  Great  as  is  the 
moral  weakness  of  bis  plot,  he  has 
passages  of  great  tenderness ;  and 
the  devoted  love  of  Ulysses  for  his 
native  land,  of  Penelope  for  her 
Ulysses,  have  led  readers  to  over- 
look that  side  of  tbe  poem  on  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  dwelL 
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SISSIPAEA. 

!An  Indian  Mountain  Sketch. 


HAS  the  reader  ever  been  toncLed 
with  Pteridomania — ^with  fa- 
naticism for  the  &onds  that,  mostly 
graceful,  sometimes  quaint,  grow  in 
shady  recesses  and  wet  nooks — 
with  love  of  the  leaves  that,  with- 
out  glow  or  perfume  of  flowers, 
bear  seeds  etched  in  strange  pat- 
terns on  their  undersides,  now  in 
thickly- strewn  speckles,  now  in 
blotches  or  rows  of  stars,  sometimes 
in  thin  lines,  or  vandyked  round 
the  rims — has,  in  a  word,  he  or  she 
ever  felt  the  fern-madness?  It 
seems  to  have  been  more  in  the  air 
some  twenty  years  ago,  though  still 
far  from  having  died  out.  Ferneries 
are  yet  in  fashion,  and  always  pretty 
and  pleasant,  whether  in  drawing- 
room  or  garden ;  but  the  spirit  that 
incited  to  long  wanderings  and 
perilous  cHmbing  amid  rocks  and 
ledges  seems  more  languid  in  these 
days.  Here  some  reminiscences 
will  be  attempted  of  seeking  after 
ferns  in  their  own  haunts,  amid 
tropical  solitudes  on  the  forest- 
covered  mountains  of  India. 

Even  on  the  burning  plains  ferns 
are  not  entirely  absent.  In  hot, 
dusty  Trichinopoly  the  fan-like 
Actiniopteris  radiata  grows  on  the 
mouldering  walls  of  the  old  palace 
of  the  Nawabs ;  and  on  the  rocky 
hills  about  the  parade-ground,  so 
well  known  to  many  an  Anglo - 
Indian,  a  bristly  but  delicate  CheiU 
cmthes  shows  its  green  tufts  in  the 
stony  clefts  and  crannies.  But  the 
mountain  masses  that  rise  rampart- 
like abruptly  from  the  arid  plains 
are  the  very  home  of  ferns.  On 
their  cloud-swept  crests  and  ridges 
one  may  stand  amid  hanging  woods, 
sunny  grass-slopes,  and  clear,  gur- 
gling streams,  and  mark  the  tall 
ferns  springing  all  around  in  the 
cool  recesses,  and  anon  lifting  the 
eyes,  glance  over  the  wide,  sea-like 
regions  far  below,  shimmering  in- 


distinctly through  the  heat  haze, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  dusky 
groves,  and  broad  tanks  that  flash 
back  the  sun  like  sheets  of  steel. 

Foremost  amongst  peninsular 
mountains  rank  the  Neilgherry 
Hills.  Their  name  and  attritions 
are  hardly  unknown  even  to  the 

general  public,  and  the   Laureate 
oubtless  thought  to  compliment 
them  when  he  wrote  of 

The  sweet,  half-English  Neilgherry  air ; 

but  in  truth  he  did  tiiem  much  in- 
justice. Some  delicious  days  there 
are  in  English  May  or  June  when 
the  returned  Madrassee  may  regret- 
fully exclaim,  *Ah,  this  is  almost 
like  the  Neilgherries,*  but  such 
halcyon  intervals  are  rare.  But 
there  is  now  no  intention  of  paus- 
sing  on  the  broad  and  beautiful 
Neilgherry  table-land,  neither  at 
Coonoor,  with  its  deep,  woody 
dells,  threaded  by  pebbly  streamlets ; 
nor  by  the  hill-embosomed  lake  of 
Ootacamund,  encircled  by  rose  and 
geranium-hedged  villas ;  but  passing 
forther  westward,  come  to  the  wild, 
picturesque  mountain  labyrinth 
known  as  the  Koondahs.  These  are 
a  range  really  forming  a  western 
extension  of  the  Neilgherries,  but 
overlooking,  as  they  do,  the  Malabar 
province  and  western  coast,  are  swept 
and  scourged  by  the  ftill  force  of  the 
tremendous  south-west  monsoon. 
They  screen  the  cultivated  and 
well-peopled  Neilgherry  slopes  and 
valleys  from  the  five-months'  con- 
tinuous storms  and  torrents  which 
render  the  mountains  themselves 
quite  uninhabitable.  Craggy  ridges 
and  deep  valleys  diversify  tiieir  sur- 
face, winding  and  branching  out  in 
mazy  disorder.  Hanging  groves  and 
deep  woods  fill  the  ravines  and  climb 
up  the  slopes,  the  close-growing, 
round-topped  trees  all  inclining  east- 
ward from  the  rush  of  the  monsoon. 
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with  the  edges  of  the  woods  as  sharp- 
ly marked  ont  upon  the  open  land  as 
the  borders  of  a  trimmed  shrabberj. 
This  peculiarity  of  sndden  arrest  of 
forest  growth  prevails  on  all  Indian 
mountains.  Here  and  there  tall 
peaks,  robed  to  the  middle  with 
trees,  or  belted  with  precipices, 
shoot  up  over  the  lower  ridges  and 
hollows.  The  scenery  is  far  wilder 
and  more  desolate  them  the  softer 
features  of  the  Neilgherries,  and  the 
absence  of  living  things  striking  and 
quite  oppressive.  Now  and  then  a 
bird  may  be  observed  flitting  away 
or  a  deer  standing  by  a  covert,  but 
one  may  often  wander  long  by  stream 
and  woodland,  yet  mark  no  motion 
ofHfe. 

The  plateau  is  traversed  for  fifteen 
miles  from  north  to  south  by  a 
bridle  path,  once  the  nearest  and 
quickest  communication  between 
Ootacamund  and  Calicut,  the  capi* 
tal  of  Malabar,  but  now  superseded 
by  the  Great  Peninsular  Railway. 
It  was  available  only  during  the  fine 
months  from  November  to  April ; 
too  early  or  too  late  the  passage  was 
perilous,  and  never  too  certain  even 
in  settled  weather.  Storms  from 
the  low  country  might  rise  up  and 
sweep  across  with  startling  sudden- 
ness. On  a  bright,  still  day,  when 
all  the  mountain  landscape  seemed 
sleeping  in  the  sun,  an  ominous 
rumble  might  be  heard,  and  pre- 
sently through  a  gap  between  hills 
a  white  cloud  be  seen  writhing  and 
pushing  down  in  ragged  lines,  as 
though  instinct  with  some  evil  life, 
increasing  momentarily  and  pouring 
on,  till  huge,  dark  volumes,  seem- 
ingly solid  as  the  hills,  thrust  them- 
selves through,  and  came  rolling  on 
in  heavy,  lowering  masses,  blotting 
out  the  sunshine  as  they  advanced. 
Red  glares  of  light,  followed  by 
echoing  thunder- claps,  seemed  to 
open  and  shut  within,  and  then  rose 
the  hiss  and  rattle  of  the  rain,  driven 
like  arrows  by  the  furious  blast  that 
came  sweeping  on.  Woe  to  the 
thinly-clad  coolies  and  native  travel- 
lers surpi  ised  by  that  mountain  rain 


and  mountain  wind  on  that  unshel- 
tered path,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Piercingly  cold,  the  wind  and  rain 
numbed  their  limbs  and  vital  powers 
at  once ;  their  thin  ordinary  attire, 
which,  with  native  improvidence, 
thoy  too  often  retained  on  the 
journey,  drenched  in  a  moment,  in- 
creased the  deadly  chill,  and  not  a 
few  have  perished  by  the  wayside. 
Half-way  across  the  plateau  the 
path  threads  a  valley  of  cheerless, 
forbidding  aspect,  known  as  the 
Valley  of  Death,  through*  which 
travellers  speed  apace.  Three  or  four 
miles  long,  from  200  to  400  yards 
wide,  and  shut  in  between  steep 
though  not  lofty  sides,  this  long, 
straight  trough  stretches  dreary 
and  desolate,  without  trees  or 
pleasing  outlines.  Lying  near  the 
edge  of  the  table- land,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  storms,  which  rise  up 
the  gaunt,  precipitous  mountain- 
sides from  tike  vast  jungle  regions 
below,  and  sweep  along  it,  as 
through  a  funnel,  with  terrible  force. 
Midway  in  the  valley  a  tall  stone, 
slightly  leaning  forward,  stands  by 
the  road,  and  many  years  ago  a 
ghastly  company  was  discovered 
under  it.  A  party  of  five  or  six 
Mussulman  pedlars  had  come  up 
from  Malabar,  on  their  way  to 
Ootacamund,  too  late  in  the  season 
for  safety,  and  were  found  huddled 
under  the  stone,  two  leaning  propped 
on  their  long  staffs,  but  all  stiflT  and 
dead.  They  had  been  overtaken  by 
a  storm,  and  the  rain- blast  had  been 
to  them  as  the  Sansar  or  icy  death- 
wind  of  their  own  creed. 

Passing  this  region  of  ill  fame, 
the  path  winds  amongst  hill-tops 
and  woods  through  scenery  of  a 
softer  and  more  picturesque  a3pect, 
by  sparkling  runnels,  the  head- 
springs of  rivers  that  enliven  far- 
distant,  arid  plains  with  refreshing 
rice  tracts,  and  approaches  the  west- 
ern verge  of  the  mountain  land 
whence  the  dusky  outline  of  the 
Malabar  coast  may  be  descried, 
some  fifty  miles  distant,  and  beyond 
it  the  broad  waters  of  the  Indian 
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Ocean.  Here,  at  a  spot  named 
Sissipara,  the  path  turns  downward, 
and  for  fourteen  miles,  with  count- 
less zigzags  and  twistings,  winds 
down  the  steep  slopes  till  it  reaches 
the  level  country.  It  is  here  called 
the  Sissipara  Ghaut ;  and  the  vast 
mountain-sides  it  threads,  receiving 
the  full  sweep  of  the  great  south- 
west monsoon,  are  densely  clothed 
with  magnificent  forest  and  profuse 
vegetation  under  the  stimulus  of 
tropical  heat  and  abundant  mois- 
ture. The  upper  half  of  the  ghaut 
is  the  very  home  and  stronghold  of 
ferns.  There  meet  all  the  condi- 
tions that  they  love.  Deep,  shady 
clefts  and  nooks,  dripping  ledges, 
wet  banks  by  streams,  overhanging 
rocks  and  damp  slopes,  all  under 
an  Indian  sun,  tempered  by  great 
elevation  and  the  shade  of  primaeval 
forests.  At  the  head  of  the 
ghaut,  sheltered  by  woody  knolls, 
stood  a  bungalow,  a  quaint  wooden 
edifice,  containing  three  or  four 
rooms.  It  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  sent  out  in  pieces  for  the 
mountain  residence  of  some  enter- 
prising cofiee-planter,  to  whom 
death  or  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered it  needless,  and  had  been 
bought  by  the  Government  and  set 
tip  as  a  travellers*  bungalow,  or 
rest-house  for  repose  and  shelter 
after  accomplishing  the  long  and 
toilsome  ascent,  or  before  beginning 
the  almost  equally  wearying  journey 
downward.  Near  it  were  four  or 
five  strongly  built  huts  where  horses 
might  be  stabled,  and  two  or  three 
bazaar- men  sold  fowls,  rice,  oil,  and 
other  necessaries  at  prices  that 
were  some  compensation  for  bring- 
ing supplies  so  far  and  living  in  a 
spot  and  climate  they  detested.  It 
was  far  on  either  side  to  any  other 
rest-house;  on  the  one  hand  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  table-land  had 
to  be  traversed  before  another  could 
be  reached ;  and  on  the  other,  down 
below  in  the  hot,  steamy  region  at 
the  foot  of  the  ghaut,  the  only 
refuge  was  a  large  shed  enclosed 
by  a  massive  timber  palisade  ten  or 


twelve  ftet  high  ;  a  fence  necessary 
to  protect  it  from  elephants,  whion 
abound  in  the  heavy  forest  that  for 
ten  miles  fringes  the  bottom  of  the 
Kooudahs.  Many  stories  are  told 
of  the  road  that  pierces  this  great 
forest-belt  and  its  dangers.  This 
is  a  true  one.  A  collector  and  his 
wife  were  being  carried  on  palan- 
quins along  it,  when  suddenly,  with 
cries  of  *  Elephant !  elephant ! '  the 
bearers  set  down  the  palanquhis 
and  darted  aside  into  the  bushes; 
the  travellers  thought  it  wise  to  do 
the  same,  and  crouching  under  thick 
covert,  presently  saw  a  huge  tusked 
elephant  emerge  from  the  jungle, 
advance  to  the  deserted  palanquins, 
examine  them  enquiringly  with  his 
trunk,  and  then  with  his  colossal 
forefoot  crush  them  both  to  splin- 
ters. Apparently  satisfied  with  this 
exploit,  he  elevated  his  trunk,  gave 
a  loud  trumpet,  and  gravely  de- 
parted. Wild  elephants  delight  in 
wanton  mischief,  and  after  ravaging 
rice- fields  will  often  carefully  de- 
stroy the  banks  of  the  water  chan- 
nels and  pull  up  dams  and  sluices. 

So,  lying  midway  in  a  long,  toil- 
some, andnotunperilousjoumey,the 
Sissipara  Bungalow  was  a  welcome 
haven  of  rest  and  refuge  in  the 
pre-railway  period,  and  afterwards 
continued  to  shelter  stray  travellers 
and  planters,  as  well  as  the  sports- 
man and  fern-hunter;  and  in  the 
fine  season  many  a  joyous  picnic 
party  from  Gotacamund  would 
make  the  old  wooden  walls  ring 
with  merriment.  All  who  retain 
pleasant  remembrances  of  that  shel- 
ter may  join  in  malison  against  the 
carelessness  of  some  silly  boobies 
by  which,  four  or  five  years  ago, 
the  bungalow  was  burned  down. 
A  blackened  area  now  marks  its 
site,  in  the  midst  of  which  still 
stands  mournfully,  like  a  gaunt 
watch-tower,  the  brick  and  mortar 
chimney,  which  was  the  only  ma- 
sonry in  the  building ;  its  wide,  hos- 
pitable fireplace  open  to  the  sky, 
by  which  so  many  tired  wayfarers 
have  listened  after  nightfall  to  the 
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monntain  wind  piping  round  the 
fentastic  crags  that  crown  the 
SissipSra  Bocc  high  np  above. 

Daring  the  last  and  first  weeks 
of  the  year  the  weather  is  finest 
and  most  settled^  the  sky  usually 
cloudless,  and  in  the  morning  the 
grass  and  vegetation  on  the  high 
range  feathered  with  hoar-frost, 
which  vanishes  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  sun.  In  the  cool,  bracing 
hour  after  dawn  the  fern-hunter 
would  leave  the  bungalow  and 
plunge  downwards  into  the  shadows 
of  the  ghaut  road,  whilst  far  above 
the  topmost  peaks  stood  up  and 
took  the  morning.  The  narrow 
ravine,  only  broad  enough  at  first 
for  the  road,  gradually  widened, 
and  down  it  twisted  the  steep  track, 
now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
at  every  turn  and  elbow  displaying 
an  array  of  fronds  whose  plumy 
grace,  slender  delicacy,  or  quaint 
fkntasy  of  form,  made  the  costliest 
conservatory  ridiculous.  Thick 
brakes  of  Gleicheuia,  with  stiff,  pin- 
nated, doubly-branching  leaves,  the 
shy,  exquisite  sisterhood  of  Maiden- 
hairs, the  great  clan  of  Pteris,  of 
so  many  forms,  all  beautiful ;  the 
tall  race  of  Lastrs^as,  and  Aspidium, 
with  broad  green  tapering  leaves 
dotted  beneath  with  countless  seed- 
stars.  Above  this  lowlier  popula- 
tion branches  high  and  wide  the 
Angiopteris  erecta,  common  and  free 
of  growth  in  hothouses,  but  here 
spreading  from  stems  of  an  arm's 
thickness  ;  and,  loftier  still,  the  tree- 
ferns  lift  up  their  magnificent 
coronets  of  drooping  fronds.  One 
member  of  this  stately  race  espe- 
cially distinguishes  this  spot — Afso^ 
phila  crinita — the  stems  and  even 
veins  of  its  leaves  shagged  with 
white,  woolly  hair.  At  intervals 
watercourses  crossed  the  road,  issu- 
ing from  gullies,  often  but  a  few 
feet  wide ;  the  almost  perpendicular 
wet  banks,  sometimes  thick  with 
tangled  undergrowth,  sometimes 
seamed  with  overhanging  rocky 
ledges.  Pushing  up  these  dripping 
clefts,  every  step  discloses  some  prize ; 


tufts  of  seaweed-Hke  Trichomanes 
on  mossy  stones,  or  in  wet  crannies 
the  mystically  marked  Antrophyum 
reUculatum^  its  seeding  disposed  like 
strange  Runic  letters,  and  near  it 
the  tender  Cheilanthes — the  Silver 
Fern — with  upper  surface  bright 
green,  and  under  side  brilliant  with 
clear  white  powder,  or  occasionally 
pale  sulphur.  On  the  rich  mould 
grew  thickets  of  the  curious  Lo^ 
maria  elongatay  its  tall,  deeply  pin- 
nated fronds  broad  when  barren^ 
but  contracted  into  stiff  black  forks 
when  fructified.  This  fern  abounds 
on  the  Koondahs,  even  to  the  smaU 
stream  that  divides  them  from  the 
Neilgherry  slopes,  a  bowshot  oppo- 
site, but  which  stream  it  will  not 
cross.  Now  and  then  an  open 
spongy  patch  sloped  down  to  the 
road,  and  there  amidst  the  coarse 
grass  grew  long,  sword-shaped  Ela- 
phoglossums,  with  fertile  fronds  so 
closely  seeded  as  to  resemble  black 
velvet,  a  common  fern,  but  hard  to 
find  fertile ;  and  with  them  Fieris 
BoiviniyBin  une2q)ected  African  form, 
then  first  seen  in  India,  perchance  a 
survival  from  ages  when  continents 
showed  other  outlines  and  connec- 
tions ;  a  plant,  moreover,  fitted  to 
outlive  such  change  and  dissolution^ 
stiff  and  hairy  of  stalk,  with  small, 
olive-green,  heart-shaped  leaves 
rimmed  with  hard  black  seeding, 
and  tough  as  dried  parchment. 

Two  miles  down  the  ghaut  a 
broader  stream  issues  from  a  larger 
ravine  at  the  elbow  of  a  zigzag. 
The  clear  water  gurgles  across  the 
road,  diffusing  a  pleasant  freshness. 
Fine  trees  overshadow  it,  the 
sunbeams  glancine  through  their 
branches.  A  delightful  spot  to 
rest  awhile  and  watch  the  life  and 
stir  of  the  forest.  Above  the  wa- 
ter hovers  a  cloud  of  butterflies, 
yellow  or  white,  now  alighting  in 
long  rows  at  the  water-edge,  now 
starting  upward  in  fairy  dance. 
Other  species,  radiant  in  colour, 
dart  by  with  arrowy  swiftness, 
pausing  for  a  moment  on  a  leaf  or 
trunk  of  a  tree  to  open  their  splen- 
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donr  to  the  sun ;  some  velvei  black, 
barred  with  bamished  emerald,  or 
powdered  with  gold-green  spangles, 
others  gorgeous  with  a  marquetry 
of  many  colonrs.  The  Bed  Admiral 
and  Painted  Lady  of  English  gar- 
dens recall  home  memories,  almost 
sadly ;  and  the  sylph  of  butterflies, 
the  shy  Hestta,  in  pearl-ooloored 
robe  spotted  with  black,  floats  in  and 
ont  of  the  shady  openings  between 
bashes  ;  while  great  black  and  gold 
butterflies,  for  size  well  styled  Or- 
nithoptera — *  bird- winged  * — flutter 
round  the  higher  foliage,  A  cica- 
da, unseen,  but  heard  incessantly, 
fills  the  air  with  its  shrilling,  sus- 
tained to  irritation;  and  not  far, 
from  a  high  branch  over  the  road, 
hangs  a  more  formidable  object,  a 
nest  of  the  fierce  hornet  Vesjpa  velu* 
Una,  nearly  the  size  of  an  eighteen- 
gallon  cask.  This  grimly  handsome 
insect,  arrayed  in  shades  of  dark 
red,  dashed  here  and  there  with 
deep  yellow,  is  about  double  the 
size  of  an  English  hornet  and  of 
peculiarly  malignant  aspect.  Let 
none  approach  its  pendant  nest  and 
procreant  cradle  incautiously  or 
with  disrespectful  haste.  Woe  to 
the  rash  assailant.  Quick  to  resent 
an  attack,  or  even  to  take  affix>nt, 
the  whole  relentless  troop  will  some- 
times sally  forth  and  descend  upon 
any  man  or  animal  passing  near  too 
noisily,  and  such  is  their  inveteracy 
that  they  will  follow  an  assailant 
for  vdles  even  through  thick  jungle. 
It  is  no  protection  to  plunge  into 
bushes  or  fly  through  deep  coverts ; 
the  venomous  furies  will  still  pur- 
sue. Years  ago  a  valuable  horse 
being  led  down  the  ghaut  somehow 
provoked  their  wrath,  and  sprang 
madly  down  the  precipitous  sides 
below  under  their  stings.  English 
officers  passing  in  a  boat  down  a 
river  hemmed  in  between  perpen- 
dicular marble  rocks,  in  a  hole  of 
which  the  hornets  had  their  nest, 
have  wantonly  and  ignorantly  fired 
at  it,  and  died  under  their  attack-^ 
a  strangely  frightful  death.  ^But 
here,  resting  at  safe  distance,  what 


a  vision  for  the  fern-hunter  opens 
up  the  beautiful  ravine,  whence 
come  the  clear  hiountain  waters, 
bubbling  round  rocks  and  boulders. 
Grand  trees  fill  it— shapely  Spoons,' 
fit  for  the  masts  of  tall  ammirals, 
rising  straight  as  a  lance  for  fifly 
feet  before  boughs  begin  ;  lustrous- 
leaved  trees  of  the  magnolia  tribe, 
bearing  large  white  flowers ;  the 
'fire  of  the  forest,' its  now  leafless 
boughs  all  aflame  with  scarlet 
flowers ;  broad-trunked  trees,  sur- 
rounded at  base  with  deep-ridged 
buttresses,  between  which  a  man 
could  sit,  and  many  others.  Some 
ancient  growths  decayed  and  flEJlen 
into  piles  of  woodland  ruin  support 
now  another  life  of  orchids,  air* 
plants,  and  mosses.  Everywhere 
the  rocky  masses  and  disjointed 
stones  are  capped  with  moss;  the 
interlacing  arms  and  boughs  of  tho 
trees  above  are  rough  and  shaggy 
with  it ;  and  on  all  sides  the  &mi- 
lies  of  ferns  cover  rocks  and 
branches,  fallen  trunks,  and  mould- 
ering stumps  with  their  plumy 
or  embroidered  grace.  Here  is  their 
home  and  realm,  and  here  they  dis- 
play their  most  ancient  heraldry  of 
chevron,  fesse,  bar,  wavy  or  engrail- 
ed, cinquefoils  and  annulets,  by 
which  men  have  separated  them 
into  classes.  Among  them  must  be 
distinguished  one  or  two  seldom 
seen  elsewhere  —  Ela^hogloasum 
squamosum,  bearing  long,  sword- 
shaped  fronds  covered  with  thick^ 
silky  pubescence  like  purple  velvet, 
a  fern  beautiful  to  behold  or  touch; 
and  Anemia  Wightiana,  throwing 
up  three  not  too  tall  fronds,  pin- 
nate, and  clothed  with  soft  white 
down,  and  the  stalks  and  roots 
covered  with  golden,  hairy  scales  ; 
one  of  the  fronds  always  throwing 
out  two  fertile  side-branches,  bear- 
ing the  seed  in  distinct  clubbed 
masses.  Moralists  have  dilated  at 
length  upon  the  imperfection  of 
human  happiness,  and  the  bitter 
drop  that  tinges  every  draught  of 
pleasure.  Moral  philosophers  have 
seldom  been  naturalist^M^^^fe^ 
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might  have  experienced  passages  of 
pure  delight,  nndashed  with  bitter, 
either  at  the  time  or  in  remem- 
brance. When  a  naturalist's  eye 
first  rests  upon  a  new  plant,  or  bird, 
or  insect,  there  leaps  up  a  spring  of 
J07  and  exultation  absolute  and 
unmixed.  When  from  abysses 
deeper  than  plummet  had  ever 
sounded,  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson* 
drew  up  Oaheria  Hystrix,  and  saw 
the  crimson  and  purple  of  the  splen- 
did new  sea-urchin  glowing  in  the 
net,  the  exultation  that  hardly  suf- 
fered him  to  take  it  in  his  hand 
was  perfect  and  untinged.  Again, 
when  in  the  bird  of  Paradise- 
haunted  forests  of  the  half-fabuLous 
Aru  Isles  Mr.  Wallace*  saw  *  the 
most  magnificent  butterfly  in  the 
world,'  the  great  Omithoptera 
Poseidon,  sailing  majestically  to- 
wards him,  the  excitement  with 
which  he  Hrembled'  and  the  breath- 
less admiration  with  which  he  took 
it  from  his  net  were  pleasures  un- 
alloyed. Byron  was  no  naturalist, 
or  he  might  have  added  to  his  list 
of  the  sweet  things  of  life  some  in- 
stances sweeter  than  any  he  has 
catalogued. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  farther  down 
the  ghaut.  Collecting  boxes  and 
papers  are  full ;  the  sun  is  hastening 
towards  the  western  sea,  lighting 
up  miles  of  salt  water  with  a  daz- 
zling reflection,  in  which  ships  ap- 
pear suspended  Hke  black  specks. 
It  is  time  to  ascend  to  the  old  bunga- 
low, where  pressing  and  arranging 
the  spoils  of  the  day  will  occupy 
the  evening  hours. 

Morning  comes  cool  and  dewy, 
inexpressibly  delightful  to  dwellers 
on  the  dusty  plains ;  the  deep  mel- 
low but  too  brief  warble  of  the 
lovely  fairy  blue-bird,  well  named 
Puella,  comes  up  from  the  ravines 
still  dark  in  shadow;  to-day  the 
wandering  shall  be  amongst  the  hill- 
tops that  are  shining  so  in  the  sun. 
Following  the  road  leading  upwards 
across  i£e  table-land  for  a  mile, 


a  dimly  discerned  path  leaves  it  on 
the  right,  and  winds  amongst  ihe 
hills,  passing  through  woods,  thread- 
ing ravines,  crossing  streams,   up 
and  down  steep  slopes.     Herds  of 
ibex  gHde  like  cloud-shadows  along 
the  precipitous  mountain-sides,  and 
as   they  pass  round  the   shoulder 
a     sentinel    thrown    out    sharply 
against  the  sky  remains  to  watch.  | 
A  tall,  dark-brown  elk  (so  is  the 
Rusa  deer  styled  in  South  India) 
bursts  from  its  bushy   covert  and 
rushes  down  a  grassy  slope,  followed 
by  little  sparkling  clouds  spumed 
up  by  its  noofs  from  the  dew.    In 
the  distance  at  the  edge  of  a  dark 
wood  may  be  seen  a  herd  of  bison — 
huge,  massive  animals  with  broad 
frontlets,  and  horns  curved  inward 
a^d  jetty-tipped.     Passing  on  for 
some  five  miles,  the   lab3rrinth  of 
valleys,  slopes,  and   ridges  begins 
to  converge  towards  the  base  of  a 
great  peak  that  rises  over  all ;  the 
rim  of  the  mountain  plateau,  that 
has    hitherto  trended  south,   now 
turns  to  the  east,  and  at  the  angle, 
like  a  mighty  watch-tower,  stands  a 
lofty  sugar-loaf  peak  known  as  Un- 
gindyE^.  Bavines  dark  with  forest 
from  which   the  sound   of   water 
oomes  up  fall  downwards  from  its 
base.     Looking  into  one  a  gpreat 
HombiU,  its  enormous,  red-casqued, 
yellow  beak  and  long  neck  stretched 
out  before,  flies  heavily  across,  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another,  till 
five  or  six,  in  straggling  line,  fii^ 
over,  their  black  and  white  plumage 
showing  distinct  against  the  ereen 
back-ground ;  and  as  th^y  alight  on 
a  high  tree  they  utter  the  clanging 
cry  which  gains  them  their  Mala- 
bar name  of  ^  the  bird  that  makes 
the  jungles  resound.'     And    now, 
with  breast  to  hiU,  up  a  steep  spur 
that  buttresses  the  predominating 
peak ;  past  the  zone  of  bushes  and 
clumps  of  rhododendron,  gorgeous 
with  scarlet  flowers ;  past  the  bare, 
rocky  &ces  wet  with  oozing  water, 
and  fringed  with  dark-blue  gen- 
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tians  and  clusters  of  yellow  stone- 
crop,  for  even  on  the  highest  and 
narrowest  summits  springs  strange- 
ly burst  out ;  slowly  up  the  short, 
slippery  grass  of  the  terminal  cone, 
sprinkled  with  thjrme  and  tufts  of 
white  or  yellow  everlasting.  The 
Indian  sun,  though  tempered  by 
eight  thousand  feet  of  elevation, 
beats  bumingly;  but  the  summit 
is  at  last  reached.  Here  on  the  tip 
of  this  soaring  mountain  minaret, 
lifted  high  above  the  crowd  of  sub- 
ordinate hills,  the  eye  ranges  over  a 
fitupendous  panoramic  landscape, 
unlimited  by  rival  heights  or 
ranges.  There  are  no  snowy  crests 
or  glittering  ice-fields.  Even  that 
altitude  cannot  defy  the  tropical 
sun.  Northward  stretches  the 
many-folded  mountain  plateau — 
multitudes  of  rounded  summits, 
swelling  slopes,  and  rocky  ridges, 
feathered  with  woods  and  divided 
by  deep,  winding  valleys.  Westward 
the  eye  looks  over  all  the  diver- 
sified breadth  of  fertile  Malabar  to 
the  long,  dim  coast-line  fifty  miles 
distant.  On  the  south  the  sides  of 
the  Koondahs,  clothed  with  pri- 
meval forest  and  furrowed  with  pre- 
cipitous ravines,  descend  towards  a 
wide,  low-lying  jungle  country,  ex- 
tending for  leagues  in  a  confused 
maze  of  low  hills  and  bush-covered 
hollows — a  sombre,  savage-looking 
wilderness,  showing  here  and  there 
the  gleaming  curve  of  a  stream, 
and,  at  far  intervals,  a  small  clear- 
ing where  the  primitive  jungle 
tribes,  that  shun  the  cultivated  coun- 
try, have  raised  their  shifting  huts. 
There,  guarded  by  fever  and  pathless 
jungle,  is  the  stronghold  of  the  ele- 
phant, the  tiger,  and  the  bear.  In 
the  distance  opposite  abruptly  rises 
a  lower  but  still  lofty  mountain 
rampart,  robed  from  bottom  to  top 
with  unbroken  forest,  except  where 
interrupted  by  sheer  precipices, 
down  one  of  which  a  white  water- 
streak  descends  ;  and  beyond  this 
can  be  discerned  far  away  the 
towering  peaks  and  outlines  of  the 
mountains  of  remote  Travancore. 


To  the  east  the  dusky  jungle  region 
beneath  gradually  fades  into  the 
wide,  cultivated  Coimbatore  coun- 
try ;  the  vast,  sea-like  plain  spreads 
and  recedes  immeasurably  towards 
the  sunrising,  at  first  mapped  with 
fields,  groves,  villages,  and  sheets 
of  water,  farther  on  passing  into 
dimmer  features  of  yellow,  uncul- 
turable  upland  plains,  alternating 
with  darker  patches  that  betoken 
groves  and  cultivation,  and  finally 
melting  into  the  misty,  indistin- 
guishable distance,  far  in  which 
faint-blue,  isolated  hills  rise  here  and 
there,  hinting  of  broad  tracts  be- 
yond that  stretch  to  the  eastern 
coast.  There  are  few  pinnacles  from 
which  so  vast  and  varied  a  land- 
spape  is  unfolded  of  mountain  and 
forest,  peopled  plain  and  trackless 
jungle.  East  and  west  the  eye  can 
glance  from  the  hills  near  distant 
Trichinopoly  to  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean — points  i8o  miles 
apart. 

It  is  now  high  noon  ;  the  bound- 
less blue  heaven  is  without  a  cloud, 
only  here  and  there  a  white  fleck  of 
vapour  lies  along  the  mountain- 
sides ;  the  wind  has  died  away  and 
a  great  stillness  prevails.  Wo  in- 
sect moves  or  hums ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wilderness  have  retreated  to 
covert.  One  seems  raised  above 
life  and  looking  down  upon  a  world 
of  suspended  animation.  Some  such 
hour  and  scene  amongst  Grecian 
hills  must  have  inspired  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  poetic  utterances 
when  Alcman  wrote  in  Spartan 
land — 

^ZZoviTip  8*  opiav  Kopv<pal  tc  koI  ^dp«yy€Sy 
trp^yds  re  K<d  X'^nf^pou^ 
^iWa  re  ifmeri  ff  Biraa  rpi^et  ft,4\aim  ycua, 
$Tip€5  6p9<rK^ot  re  koL  y4vos  ntXiffffav, 
Kok  Kyd^dfC  iv  fiiv$eeei  irop^vpiiis  a\6s. 
€08ov0'iv  8*  oiay&y  ^v\a  rwv7rrep6ywv. 
The  mountain  crests  and  precipices  sleep, 
The  spurs  and  torrent-valleys  deep, 
The  forest  leaves —all  black  earth's  creeping 
things — 
Hill-hauntins  beasts,  the  tribe  of  bees, 
Monsters  in  depths  of  dark-bine  seas ; 
And  birds  in  slumber  fold  their  slender 


wings. 
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A  PROPOSED  REFORM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIGN. 

[This  contribution  reaches  us  from  Australia.  In  the  present  cbnfessedlj  tenipOTary 
relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  tne  yiews  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  other  parts  of  the  £mpire  on  the  terms  of  our  future  connection  can  hardly  £ail 
to  be  interesting.] 


FOR  two  or  three  hundred  years 
past  the  English  Legislature, 
representing  the  English  governing 
classes,  has  been  mainly  divided  in- 
to two  great  parties,  known  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  different  names — Ca- 
vahers  and  Roundheads,  Tories  and 
Whigs,  Conservatives  and  Liberals — 
each  changing  from  time  to  time  on 
minor  points,  but  continuing  the 
same  throughout  the  whole  period 
in  its  fundamental  principles.  What 
those  principles  are  is  well  known 
to  everybody.  That  the  Tories,  or 
Conservatives,  have  advocated  keep- 
ing the  Constitution  unaltered,  or 
when  alterations  have  been  abso- 
lutely necessary,  making  them  as 
small  as  possible,  and  clinging  as 
closely  as  might  be  to  precedent  in 
making  them;  and  that  the  Whigs, 
or  Liberals,  have  always  been  de- 
manding changes  of  some  sort  or 
other,  either  in  the  dynasty,  or  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislature, 
or  in  the  great  body  of  the  laws  ; 
has  loDg  been  clearly  shown  by  his- 
torical writers,  and  accepted,  in  the 
main,  by  the  two  great  parties 
themselves.  But  it  has  not  been  so 
generally  understood  what  is  the 
nature  and  ultimate  tendency  of  the 
long  series  of  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  in  the  English  Con- 
stitution, mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Comte  was 
probably  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  principles  and 
acts  of  that  party  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  destructive  character. 
And  although  he  may  perhaps  ex- 
press this  view  with  some  degree 
of  exaggeration,  by  reason  of  his 
taking  the  French  revolutionary 
party  as  his  type  of  the  Liberals 
elsewhere  ;  yet  tnere  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  his  view  is  substantially 


correct,  and  that  the  Liberals  have 
hitherto  achieved  but  little  beyond 
destructive  legislation.  They  have 
abolished  religious  and  civil  dis- 
abilities, and  laws  interfering  with 
personal  liberty  and  freedom  of 
trade,  have  changed  a  dynasty,  and 
have  greatly  lessened  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  the  House  or  Lords, 
and  the  Church  of  England.  But 
it  would  be  vain  to  ask  for  any 
positive  legislation,  any  institution 
tending  to  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment, and  render  it  fitter  to  per- 
form its  work,  that  has  been  fonnded 
by  the  Liberal  partv.  There  is  none 
such.  That  they  nave  done  much 
valuable  service  by  removing  in- 
numerable legislative  restrictions 
and  disabilities,  no  one  can  deny ; 
but  still  there  remains  the  broad 
fact,  that  the  continual  progress  and 
ascendency  of  the  Liberals  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  destruction  or 
weakening  of  nearly  all  our  institu- 
tions, and  a  consequent  diminntion 
of  strength  in  the  whole  machine  of 
government.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  one  marked  exception  to 
this  statement — the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  no  doubt  the  Honse  of 
Commons  has  gained  in  sixength 
at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  it  has  gained 
to  a  corresponding  extent  in  effici- 
ency to  perform  the  work  of  l^isla- 
tion.  Nay,  has  it  not  within  the 
last  few  years  been  a  subject  of 
fipequent  remark,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  becoming  yearly  more 
unable  to  get  through  its  work, 
either  on  account  of  the  immense 
increase  in  the  latter,  or  on  account 
of  some  defects  in  the  constitution 
and  rules  of  the  Honse  itself?  The 
&ct  seems  to  be  that  while  the  Con- 
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servative  party  has  always  opposed 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of 
either  House  of  ParKament,  the 
Ldherals  have  never  aimed  at  any- 
thing more  than  alterations  in  the 
electoral  body  and  the  mode  of  con- 
dacting  elections.  What  hare  been 
called  measures  for  the  reform  of 
Parliament,  might  with  more  pro- 
priety be  called  measures  for  the 
reform  of  the  constituencies  and  of 
the  management  of  elections.  The 
result  is,  that  although  to  a  certain 
extent  a  now  class  of  men  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons  since  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  no  change  has  been  made  in 
the  mode  of  Parliamentary  proce- 
dure, which  still  remains,  on  the 
whole,  the  same  as  it  has  been  for 
hundreds  of  years  past.  We  be- 
lieve that  some  reform  is  required 
of  a  totally  different  character  from 
any  of  the  measures  hitherto  pro- 
posed by  the  Liberal  party.  Some- 
thing more  is  wanted  than  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  million  extra  votes 
to  the  constituencies  ;  than  the  re- 
moval of  electoral  anomalies — and 
vote  by  ballot  j  and  what  that  some- 
thing is  seems  never  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

But  it  may  be  said  by  the  Liberals, 
in  answer  to  this  charge,  that  the 
Conservatives  are  in  no  better  case 
than  themselves,  that  they  have 
founded  no  institutions,  and  have 
never  suggested  any  remedy  for  the 
grovdng  ineflBciency  of  Parliament ; 
and  no  doubt  this  charge  is  true,  for, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Conserva- 
tives may  claim  that  they  have  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  maintain  in 
unimpaired  strength  our  existing  in- 
stitutions, it  is  none  the  less  certain 
that  their  fundamental  fault  has  been 
their  constant  striving  to  keep  the 
latter  unchanged  from  ago  to  age, 
and  their  non-recognition  of  the 
truth  that  institutions  that  are  suit- 
able to  an  early  stage  of  a  nation's 
growth  may  not  be  suitable  to  a 
later,  and  that  changes  in  the  social 


condition  and  external  circumstancefl 
of  a  nation  iSiust  be  accompanied 
by  corresponding  changes  in  its  poli- 
tical inptitutions. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  tradi- 
tionary principles  of  neither  of 
the  great  parties  that  have  hither- 
to divided  the  country  and  the 
Legislature  furnish  any  basis  for 
such  an  alteration  of  tne  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament  as  will  render 
it  efficient  to  perform  its  ftmctions 
in  the  highly  complex  society  in 
which  it  is  placed ;  since  the  ono 
party  is  anxious  only  to  preserve 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  now 
is,  and  the  other  can  only  mako 
changes  in  the  constituencies  and 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  elections. 
Yet  there  appears  to  be  a  plan  by 
which  the  requisite  efficiency  can  bo 
secured,  and  one  which  ought  to 
receive  the  support  of  both  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  since  it  would 
not  really  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  either,  however  un- 
likely it  may  be  to  occur  to  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  as  a 
suitable  scheme  to  put  forward  on 
their  political  programme.  A  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  when,  if 
England  is  to  retain  her  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  sho 
must  thoroughly  revise  her  insti- 
tutions, with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing them  and  making  them  more 
able  to  deal  with  the  constantly 
growing  difficulties  of  her  com- 
plex society.  A  nation  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  collection  o 
individual  units  ;  its  strength  lies 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  in  its  institu- 
tions, that  is  in  certain  groups  of 
individuals,  having  fixed  and  defi- 
nite relations  to  one  another  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  en- 
dowed ynih  certain  powers,  to  be 
used  for  the  general  good.  If  then, 
as  this  paper  has  endeavoured  to 
show,  there  has  been  for  some  time 
past  a  perceptible  weakening  of  our 
old  institutions  going  on,  while  no 
new  ones  have  been  built  up,  we 
are  clearly  in  a  dangero|if^^|^^i^, 
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and  one  likely  to  be  still  more  dan- 
gerous sboald  we  come  into  collision 
witb  any  Continental  Powers  whose 
institutions  either  have  not  been 
weakened  by  the  constant  attacks 
of  the  Liberal  party  or  are  of  re- 
cent growth  and  in  full  vigour, 
such,  for  example,  as  Russia  or  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  that  the  institu- 
tions of  these  nations  are  on  the 
whole  better  than  ours.  Far  from 
it.  The  English  Government  is  very 
greatly  in  advance  of  any  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Continent. 
But  though  of  a  higher  type  than 
these,  it  may  not  necessarily  be 
stronger  than  some  of  them.  It 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ren- 
der us  able  to  cope  with  the  less 
advanced  but  powerful  Govern- 
ments of  Europe,  to  undergo  still 
further  development — to  become 
still  more  highly  organised.  We 
have  either  gone  too  far,  or  not  far 
enough,  in  our  divergence  from  the 
type  represented  by  the  Continental 
States.  In  lessening  the  power  of 
the  Government  over  the  individual 
,  members  of  the  community,  we  have 
also  lessened  its  power  over  the 
enemies  of  the  community — both 
internal  and  external.  And  in  this 
lies  great  danger  to  the  country. 

"mth  a  view  to  remedying  this 
state  of  things,  three  measures  will 
now  be  proposed,  which  it  is  believed 
would  give  to  the  English  Consti- 
tution far  more  than  its  old  strength 
and  efficiency,  and  render  the  Go- 
vernment quite  able  to  deal  both 
with  the  possible  attacks  of  external 
enemies,  and  also  with  the  many 
difficult  and  complicated  problems 
offered  by  the  structure  of  our 
society,  upon  the  correct  solution  of 
which  will  depend  the  future  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  England. 
The  first  measure  is  the  creation  of 
a  really  Imperial  Parliament,  in  the 
place  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  one  that  wrongly  goes  by 
that  name.  There  are  two  prece- 
dents in  English  history  for  such  a 
measure.     Early  in  the  last  cen- 


tury, Scotland  was  united  with 
England  in  a  common  Parliament 
and  Government ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  century  a  like  measure  was 
carried  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
Every  English  statesman  admits  the 
immense  advantages  that  all  three 
countries  have  derived  from  these 
measures,  by  being  formed  into  one 
nation,  and  subjected  to  a  uniform 
government,  as  well  as  the  great 
increase  of  strength  that  can  be  used 
against  any  foreign  enemy.  All,  tben, 
that  need  be  done  is,  following  those 
precedents,  to  admit  representatives 
from  the  English  Colonies  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  numbers 
proportioned  to  their  population.  It 
might  not  be  advisable  to  follow  the 
previous  examples  so  closely  as  to 
abolish  the  Colonial  Parliaments. 
These  might  be  left  to  legislate  for 
purely  local  requirements,  but  depriv- 
ed, of  course,  of  the  extensive  power 
they  now  possess,  which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  advantages  of  such  a  mea- 
sure are  obvious.  There  would  then 
be  free  trade  and  a  uniform  system 
of  laws  throughout  the  Empire ;  the 
Colonies  could  no  longer  refuse  to 
contribute  their  share  to  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenses  of  pro- 
tecting the  Empire ;  and  above  all 
England  and  her  Colonies  would 
really  become  one — would  feel  them- 
selves parts  of  one  great  State — and 
all  danger  of  separation  and  a  break- 
up of  the  Empire  would  vanish.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  the  people  both 
in  England  and  the  Colonies  appear 
not  to  see  any  danger  of  this  event 
happening,  yet  there  are  some  who, 
having  looked  deeper  into  the  ques- 
tion, are  firmly  convinced  that  un- 
less such  a  measure  is  carried,  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  time  when  this 
catastrophe  will  take  place.  The 
Colonies  are  now,  in  all  but  name, 
independent.  The  appointment  of 
their  Governors  is  almost  the  sole 
tie  that  binds  them  to  England,  and 
this  might  be  severed  without  pro- 
ducing any  immediately  perceptible 
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change  in  their  relations  to  one 
another.  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  of  vetoing  any 
Colonial  legislation  it  may  disap- 
prove  of,  hut  this  right  has  been 
becoming  yearly  more  nominal,  and 
recent  Colonial  Secretaries  have 
shown  less  and  less  desire  to  inter- 
fere in  Colonial  affairs.  This  is  a 
state  of  things  fall  of  danger  to 
the  connection,  and  it  is  with  a  view 
to  averting  the  danger  that  the 
above  measure  for  creating  an 
Imperial  Parliament  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  upon 
the  manner  in  which  this  question 
is  settled,  depends  the  future  of  the 
English  race  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Even  if  there  should  be  some 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  it 
ought  to  be  seriously  grappled  with 
by  any  English  Government  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  The 
measure  is  one  that  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  traditional  policy 
both  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives ; 
and  has  two  important  precedents 
in  its  favour.  It  ought,  then,  to 
encounter  no  opposition  from  either 
of  the  great  political  parties  that 
alternately  govern  England ;  while 
as  to  any  difficulties  there  might  be 
in  dealing  with  the  Colonies,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
could  not  easily  be  surmounted  by 
a  Government  that  is  really  anxious 
for  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
One  such  chance  England  lost  a 
century  ago  ;  for  it  seems  beyond  a 
doubt  that  if  the  American  Colonies 
had  been  offered  representation  in 
the  English  Parliament  at  the  time 
they  were  required  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  carrying  on  English 
wars,  the  rebellion  and  separation 
of  those  Colonies  from  the  mother 
conntry  would  have  been  avoided. 
A  second  and  last  chance  is  now 
offered  to  England  of  uniting  with 
herself  all  her  remaining  Colonies  ; 
and  if  this  chance  is  lost,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  separate  from  her, 
there  are  those  who  believe  that 


her  days  as  a  first-rate  Power  are 
numbered,  even  if  it  be  not  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  she  will  become 
subject  to  some  more  powerful  Con- 
tinental neighbour. 

The  second  measure  proposed  is 
one  for  such  a  reform  of  the  House 
of  Commons    as  will  increase  its 
ability  to  deal  with   the  immense 
amount  of  work  that  is  now  neces- 
sarily thrown  into  its   hands.     It 
has  long  been  a  matter  for  comment 
in  the  newspapers,  of  whatever  shade 
of  politics,  that  this  amount  of  work 
increases  very  greatly  every  year, 
while    every    year    the    House  of 
Conmions  seems  to  grow  less  and 
less  able  to  get   through    it;   the 
time   of  the  House  being  wasted 
night  after  night   in  useless   dis- 
cussion, and  the  measures  that  are 
in  the  end  passed  being  little  better 
than   patchwork,   utterly  unsyste- 
matic   and    inconsistent     in    their 
different  parts.     It  is  this  growing 
evil  that  gives  some  apparent  basis 
of  truth    to    such    statements    as 
that  of  Carlyle  that  *  England  and 
America  are  going  to  mere  wind 
and  tongue;'  and  that  frequently 
uttered  by  men  of    very  different 
political  views  that  *  Parliamentary 
government  is  on  its  trial.*     Now, 
if  no  remedy  could  be  found  for  the 
state  of  things  complained  of,  these 
utterances  would  be  justly  entitled 
to  some  consideration,   and   there 
would  be  serious  grounds  of  alarm 
for  the  future  of  England ;  since  the 
most  dangerous  state  for  a  country 
to  be  in  is  that  in  which  the  ma- 
chine of  government  is  constantly 
growing  more  inefficient,  while  the 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  are  con- 
stantly growing  more  complex  and 
difficult.     But  there  seems  to  be  a 
simple  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  one 
that  requires  no  radical  alteration 
to  be  made  in  the  English  Consti- 
tution, but  only  such  a  moderate 
cha;nge  as  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  past  history  and  growth 
of  that   Constitution.     The  Honse 
of  Commons,  as  now  constituted,  is 
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far  too  nnwieldy  and  miscellaaeons 
a  body  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
any  difficult  question  of  legislation, 
even  if  strictly  under  the  control  ot 
the  Ministry;  while  the  frequent 
changes  which  the  latter  undergoes 
are  a  fatal  impediment  to  a  consis- 
tent policy  and  systematic  course  of 
legislative  improvement.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  nearly  all  the 
changes  in  our  laws  and  in  our 
foreign  and  Colonial  policy  have 
been  the  result  of  popular  clamour, 
and  not  owing  to  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  for  the  changes  in 
our  Legislature. 

The  proposed  remedy  is,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  divided  into  a  number  of 
permanent  committees,  each  of 
which  would  have  to  deal  with 
a  particular  class  of  subjects,  and 
would  therefore  be  composed  of 
such  members  of  the  House  as 
are  most  fitted  to  deal  with  those 
subjects.  For  example,  there  would 
be  a  committee  of  foreign  affairs 
composed  of  such  members  of  the 
House  as  had  given  special  atten- 
tion to  that  subject,  a  finance  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  most  emi- 
nent financiers  and  political  econo- 
mists in  the  House,  and  committees 
similarly  constituted  for  dealing 
with  military,  naval,  colonial,  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  crime,  public  works, 
law  amendments;  in  short,  there 
would  be  a  committee  for  every  im- 
portant class  of  subjects. 

Of  course,  the  poHtical  party 
that  had  a  majority  in  the  House 
would  through  the  Ministry  set- 
tle the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittees, but  there  would  no  doubt 
be  a  constantly  increasing  ten- 
dency to  choose  the  members 
more  on  account  of  their  special 
knowledge  and  ability  than  their 
political  opinions.  By  this  plan  the 
large  amount  of  intellect  which 
undoubtedly  exists  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  utilised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  instead  of 
being,  as  it  now  is  in  great  part, 


absolutely  wasted.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  these  committees  should 
have  any  real  influence  in  the 
House,  it  would  have  to  be  enacted 
either  by  an  alteration  of  the  stand- 
ing orders  of  the  House  or  by  a  spe- 
cial Act  of  the  Legislature  that  the 
House  should  have  no  power  to 
alter  the  details  of  any  measure 
submitted  to  it  by  a  committee.  It 
would  have  either  to  accept  or  re- 
ject it  entirely.  Committees  of  the 
whole  House,  which  are  at  present 
the  chief  obstacle  to  rapid  and  sys- 
tematic legislation,  would  in  fact  be 
abolished.  But  surely  this  need 
not  be  regretted.  It  will  be  uni- 
versally admitted  that  there  would 
be  a  better  chance  of  obtaining 
good  laws  from  a  body  of  men  who 
had  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  had  to  legis- 
late than  from  the  present  vast  and 
unwieldy  number,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  must  necessarily  be  quite 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  that  come  before 
them,  yet  are  allowed  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  House  to  delay 
the  proceedings  and  frustrate  the 
designs  of  men  whose  views  are  more 
valuable  than  their  own.  The  ulterior 
object  of  this  measure  would  in 
fact  be  one  which  seems  to  be 
becoming  more  and  more  of  vital 
necessity,  if  the  existing  state  of 
society  and  civilisation  is  to  be  pre- 
served— ^namely,  to  place  the  power 
of  government  and  legislation  as 
far  as  is  possible  in  the  hands  of 
specially  qualified  men  and  remov- 
ing it  from  the  control  of  those  who 
are  not  so  qualified.  The  history  of 
Europe  during  the  last  few  yesyrs 
ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  everyone 
on  this  point.  The  nation  that 
alone  among  its  neighbours  en- 
trusts its  affairs  to  a  specially  quali- 
fied class  of  men  must  in  the  end 
obtain  the  mastery  over  them. 

In  course  of  time  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  these  committees  would 
become  so  influential  that  their 
measures  would  always  be  agreed 
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to  by  the  House,  whose  assent 
would,  in  fact,  become  as  much  a 
matter  of  form  as  that  of  the  Crown 
now  is.  And  thus  the  work  of 
legislation  would  be  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  hands  of  the  Minis- 
ters, and  left  to  bodies  of  men  who 
would  be  able  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  it.  When  such  a  system 
was  once  firmly  established,  we 
might  well  hope  that  the  country 
would  enter  upon  a  course  of  rapid 
and  systematic  legislative  improve- 
ment hitherto  unknown  to  it ;  while 
the  Ministers,  under  the  present 
state  of  things  altogether  over- 
worked, would  be  able  to  give  all 
their  energies  to  the  business  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  management 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  that 
the  proposed  change  is  in  accordance 
with  previous  changes  in  the  English 
Constitution,  and  is  but  a  slight 
development  of  a  practice  that  has 
hitherto  been  gaining  ground  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  various 
writers  that  the  English  Government 
has  for  centuries  past  been  under- 
going a  process  of  development,  of 
which  one  of  the  chief  features  is 
the  continual  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  functions  and  the  oreans 
requisite  to  perform  those  functions. 
Thus  out  of  the  comparatively 
simple  form  of  a  king  acting  by  ad- 
vice of  a  council,  and  carrying  on 
in  his  own  person  the  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  business 
of  the  country,  has  grown  by  slow 
degrees  the  present  complex  system 
of  government,  in  which  not  only 
are  the  above  three  great  functions 
of  government  performed  by  Fepa- 
rate  bodies,  almost  independent  of 
one  another,  but  each  of  the  three 
lia6  been  constantly  undergoing 
division  as  the  work  to  be  done  be- 
came greater  in  amount  and  more 
varied  in  kind.  Instead  of  a  single 
council  of  advice,  we  have  a  House 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons. 
Instead  of  a  single    Minister  di- 


recting the  whole  affairs  of  the 
country,  we  have  fifteen  or  twenty 
Ministers,  each  presiding  over  a 
separate  department,  and  each  more 
or  less  independent  of  the  others, 
and  responsible  for  his  own  depart- 
ment only.  Instead  of  a  single 
judge  or  court  of  justice  to  deal 
with  cases  of  every  kind,  we  have 
now  half-a-dozen  different  courts, 
each  dealing  with  a  different  class 
of  cases.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that 
in  making  a  division  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  we  should  only  be  carry- 
ing out  a  process  that  has  been  in 
constant  operation  for  centuries. 

Again,  the  practice  of  referring 
Bills  to  select  committees  of  the 
House  has  been  growing  of  late  years, 
and  is  found  to  relieve  the  latter  of  a 
great  deal  of  work.  The  proposed 
measure  would  only  be  an  extension 
and  systematisation  of  this  practice 
by  giving  greater  power  to  the  com- 
mittees, and  rendering  them  perma- 
nent and  more  carefully  constituted. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  nothing  in 
the  scheme  which  should  cause  it 
to  be  opposed  by  either  Liberals  or 
Conservatives.  So  far  from  weak- 
ening the  House  of  Commons,  it 
would  strengthen  it  by  increasing 
its  efficiency  for  legislative  purposes, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  House 
of  Commons  thus  constituted  would 
be  less  likely  than  it  now  is  to 
countenance  rash  and  subversive 
schemes  of  legislation. 

The  third  measure  which  appears 
necessary  to  complete  the  renovation 
of  the  English  Government  is  one 
for  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  who 
has  watched  the  recent  course  of 
events,  that  this  body  has  been 
losing  influence  in  the  country  at 
a  rate  which  should  alarm  those 
who  beHeve  that  a  second  Chamber, 
if  properly  constituted,  has  import- 
ant functions  to  fulfil.  The  only 
measure  that  seems  likely  to  restore 
it  to  anything  approaching  to  its 
former  influence,  by  giving  it  that 
estimation   in   the   public   opinion 
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wbicli  it  has  of  late  years  so  much 
lost,  and  without  which  it  is  power- 
less,  is  one  for  gradually  changing 
its  constitution,  and  transforming 
it  into  a  Hoose  composed  practi- 
cally of  life  members.  In  order, 
however,  to  do  this  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  the  qualification  for 
membership  should  be  rigorously 
defined,  so  that  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  would  be  able  to  make  a  selec- 
tion from  only  a  limited  number.  For 
example,  all  persons  who  had  been 
ministers  of  the  Crown  for  a  certain 
number  of  years — judges,  military 
and  naval  officers  of  speciGed  grades, 
ex-ambassadors  and  Colonial  go- 
vernors— all  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  departments  of 
the  Civil  Service,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  might  be  deemed  eligible  for 
membership  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  in  every  case  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  have  filled  their  offices  for 
a  given  number  of  years,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  evasion  of  the  law 
by  an  unscrupulous  Ministry.  When 
this  system  was  completely  esta- 
blished, there  would  be  a  body  of 
men  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  great 
experience  in  public  business,  and 
who  would  therefore  have  the 
thorough  confidence  of  the  country, 
and  would  also  obtain  in  the  House 
an  amount  of  influence  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  In 
the. next  place  provision  should  be 
made  for  prevention  of  any  further 
addition  to  the  hereditary  peerage. 
It  might  either  be  arranged  that 
henceforth  no  further  additions 
should  be  made  to  it,  or  that  for  the 
future  a  creation  should  be  made 
only  on  the  extinction  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  existing  titles,  as  is 
the  case  now  with  the  Irish  peerage. 
But  whichever  principle  was  adopt- 
ed, the  result  would,  doubtless,  in  a 
short  time  be  the  same. 

Public  opinion  would  refuse  to 

unction  any  farther  addition  to  the 

reditary  peerage,  and  Ministers 

old  act  in  accordance    with  it. 

order,  however,  that  the  Grovern- 


ment  might  not  lose  the  control 
which  it  now  has  over  the  House  of 
Lords  through  its  power  to  create 
peers  indefimtely,  it  might  be  en- 
acted that  a  Ministry  should,  on 
an  address  to  the  Crown  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  be  able  to  re- 
commend the  creation  of  as  many 
peers,  without  any  fixed  qualifica- 
tion, as  it  might  think  sufficient. 
And  the  knowledge  of  there  being^ 
this  power  in  the  background  would 
restrain  the  House  of  Lords  from 
disregarding  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Besides  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the 
power  of  creating  life-peers  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  those  qualified 
would  be  unlimited,  and  that  num- 
ber would  be  not  inconsiderable. 
So  that  a  Ministry  would  probably 
be  able  to  efiect  its  purpose  without 
resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
getting  the  House  of  Commons  to 
sanction  an  extra  creation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  Upper  House  con- 
stituted as  above  described  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  House  than  as 
it  is  at  present  constituted,  and 
there  would  really  be  very  little 
probability  of  any  quarrel  arising 
between  them. 

If  this  reform  were  carried  out, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  two  the 
hereditary  peers  would  cease  to  take 
any  part  in  the  work  of  legislation^ 
just  in  the  same  way  as  they  have 
ceased  to  exercise  their  judicial 
functions.  Legislation  would  then 
have  become  the  work  of  men  who 
had  special  qualifications  for  it,  just 
as  the  judicial  power  of  the  House 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  men 
specially  qualified  to  exereise  it. 
And  thus  the  proposed  change 
would  be  really  little  more  than  an 
extension  of  ike  principle  involved 
in  the  former  case.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  compensate  the  hereditary 
peerage  for  their  loss  of  influence  in 
the  Upper  House,  the  law  should  be 
altered  so  as  to  enable  any  peer  to  be- 
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come  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  effect  of  this 
change  would  doubtless  be  to  hasten 
the  conversion  of  the  House  of  Lords 
into  a  working  body  composed  of 
life  members  only,  as  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  all  the  ablest 
of  the  peers  would  prefer  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  sitting 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  those  who 
remained,  thus  deprived  of  their 
leaders,  would  rapidly  lose  all  in- 
fluence, and  probably  soon  cease  to 
exercise  their, rights  at  all.  This 
measure,  however,  ought  to  meet 
with  no  opposition  from  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Conservative  party, 
as  the  additional  influence  they 
would  gain  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  admission  of  peers  to 
that  body  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  what  small 
power  is  yet  left  to  the  separate 
Chamber ;  and  the  establishment  of 
such  an  Upper  House  as  has  been 
above  described  would  be  for  the 
real  interests  of  the  Conservatives 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  mea- 
sures which  suggest  themselves  as 
being  calculated  to  stay  the  growing 
-weakness  and  incompetence  of  our 
governing  institutions,  and  to  give 
to  the  British  Empire  such  fresh 
energy  as  would  enable  it,  beyond 
all  question,  to  hold  its  own  against 
any  hostile  power  or  combination 
of  powers  that  might  choose  to 
attack  it,  besides  enabling  it  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  the  innu- 
merable and  complicated  problems 
that  our  society  offers.  Now  is  the 
best  opportunity  we  can  expect  to 
have  for  settling  these  great  ques- 
tions. England  is  at  peace  with  all 
the  world ;  but  no  one  can  say  how 
long  that  peace  may  last.  There  is 
no  immediate  danger  to  be  feared 


from  the  internal  evils  of  the  State ; 
but  no  one  can  say  that  some  of 
those  evils  may  not  soon  become 
really  and  immediately  dangerous. 
The  standstill  policy  of  the  Conser- 
vatives cannot  enable  us  to  hold  our 
ground  against  the  competition  with 
other  nations  that  are  continually 
improving  their  institutions  and 
strengthening  the  hands  of  their 
Governments.  Neither  is  salvation 
to  be  looked  for  from  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Liberals,  for  that  has 
always  been  directed  towards  the 
weakening  of  institutions  and  go- 
vernments. Some  policy,  therefore, 
must  be  devised  which  will  secure 
the  co-operation  of  both  these  great 
parties,  by  not  being  directly  an- 
tagonistic to  the  views  of  either, 
and  that  shall  at  the  same  time  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  accordance 
with  the  historical  development  of 
our  Constitution.  The  object  of 
this  paper  has  been  to  propose 
such  a  policy ;  and  unless  some  si- 
milar, if  not  necessarily  identical, 
scheme  be  carried  out  within  tho 
next  few  years,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  ever- changing  course  of 
events  may  sweep  away  the  oppor- 
tunity for  ever.  The  Colonies  may 
break  away  from  us  ;  the  House  of 
Lords  may  become  utterly  power- 
less ;  and  even  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  become  hopelessly  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion. Should  such  be  the  case, 
the  days  of  England's  prosperity, 
and  even  of  her  independence,  are 
numbered,  and  her  fate  will  be 
that  of  other  nations  which,  ob- 
stinately closing  their  eyes  to  the 
signs  of  the  times  until  it  is  too 
late,  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  cata- 
strophes they  were  unable  then  to 
avert. 
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PILGRIMAGES   AND   CATHOLICISM  IN  FRANCE. 


AMONG  the  wonderftJ  eocentiHU 
cities  that  have  occasionally 
afflicted   the    different    nations    of 
Europe,  and  tempted  the  investiga- 
tion  of  the  thinker,  none  was  ever 
more  perplexing  than  the  religious 
frenzy  that  seems  to  have  seized 
France  in  the  very  midst  of  a  political 
crisis,  and  which  at  present  makes 
this    severely  tried  country   little 
better  than  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  world.   Under  the  influence  of  a 
party  the  more  ardent  and  clamor- 
ous from  the  fact  that  its  principles 
of  governmental  autocracy,  linked 
to  religious  absolutism,  have  long 
ago  lost  their  raisoii  d'etre  in  these 
times  of  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
priesthood  has  borne   down   upon 
France,  and  commenced  a  reaction 
with  an  energy  which  clearly  shows 
how  important  they  deem  fiie  pre- 
sent juncture  in  their   affairs,  how 
precarious    their    supremacy   even 
among    nations   of   warmer  blood 
and    more    superstitious   tempera- 
ment than  thrive  under   a  north- 
em  sun.      Italy  discards  with-  ever 
increasing  energy  the  rule  of  Ultra- 
montanism  ;   indeed,  Italy  jeers  at 
Paray-le-Monial    and    Marie    Ala- 
coque,  and  regards  with  sentiments 
of  distrust  a  neighbour  who,  for 
aught  that  can  be  surmised,  may 
again  attempt  to  defend  the  Sylla- 
bus with  the  chassepdt.     Spain  for 
the   first  time  has  questioned  the 
supremacy  of  its  priestcraft;    and 
finally,  driven  from  Germany,  the 
pith  of  Catholicism,  the  purist  up- 
holders of  Papal  inflftllibility,   the 
saints  of  the  Calendar,  the  miracle- 
mongers,   cataleptic  iU/umineSy  and 
lunatics  who,   by  a  singular  pro- 
vision,  are   usucdly  chosen  as  in- 
termediaries between  Divine  Will 
and   their  more  healthy  brethren ; 
in  a  word,  the  full  paraphemaha 
of  Ultramontane  Catholicism,  have 


emigrated — ^whither?     To  the  land 
that  has   always  plumed  itself  on 
its    exalted  position    in    the^  his- 
tory of  human  thought,  that  has 
striven  more  than   any  nation   to 
refute  the  teachings  of  fianaticism, 
that  has  furnished  the  most  formid- 
able adversaries  of  superstition — 
Pascal,     Diderot,    Voltaire,    Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau.      By  a  singular 
irony,    it    is    the    compatriots    of 
these  pioneers  of  free  thought  tiiat 
the  Roman  Church  chooses   as  fit 
champions   for   the  diffusion    and 
triumph  of  its  doctrines.    France, 
after  being   the   platform  whence 
reason  protested  against  ignorance 
and  superstition,  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  chosen  land  of  supersti- 
tion and   ignorance ;   already  Eu- 
rope   is  habituating  itself  to  look 
there  for  a  little  amusement  in  the 
contemplation     of   religious    mas* 
querades;  and  while   Notre- Dame 
d*Auray  is  proceeding  to   the  mi- 
raculous regeneration    of    France 
through    the    medium    of    certain 
grave  members  of  the   Versailles 
Assembly,   there    is  unhappily  no 
dearth  of  faithful  to  believe  in  these 
monstrous  impositions.     As  to  the 
sceptics,  it  has  long  been  the  habit 
of  the    class   of   sensible   French- 
men who  discard   the   pretensions 
of  Ultramontanism  to  overlook  its 
agitations  as  too  futile  to  engross 
any  serious    attention.     Deputies, 
peasants,  townsmen  follow  the  pro- 
cession of  pilgrims  ;  the  authorities 
duly  afford  the  devout  every  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Church.     Meanwhile, 
the  fate    of  the   country  is  more 
than  ever  undefinable:  France  re- 
mains in  a  rude  and  stagnant  in- 
tellectaal   condition,  altogether   in 
harmony  with  the  worship  of  four- 
legged  saints  and  miraculous  wells. 
The  priesthood  are  not  content  with 
such  outward  tokens  of  revival  of 
faith  ;  they  grasp  more  iaghtlj  aD 
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the  edacational  resources  of  the 
coantrj,  and  unreservedly  tender 
their  support  to  a  dynasty  which, 
whatever  else  it  may  do,  will  en> 
gage  to  preserve  their  supremacy 
from  the  raids  of  enlightenment  in 
return  for  their  support. 

This  extraordinary  recrudescence 
of  religious  fervour  would  apparent- 
ly point  to  an  ohvious  conclusion ; 
it  would  seem  to  show  France  as 
the  most  priest-ridden  of  nations, 
afflicted  with  the  twofold  plague  of 
want  of  national  education  and 
popular  fanaticism ;  and  it  might 
foster  the  beHef  that  it  is  on  the 
verge  of  casting  in  its  lot  with  that  of 
the  Ultramontane  dogma  in  a  final 
fltruggle  with  the  victorious  advance 
of  modem  progress.  But  whoever 
has  devoted  some  attentive  study  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  its  social 
organisation,  perceives  such  specu- 
lations to  be  over-hasty.  In  questions 
of  religion,  as  well  as  on  the  ground 
of  politics,  France  is  the  country  of 
contradictions  and  antitheses ;  it  has 
suffered  and  struggled  for  liberty 
as  much  as  any,  and  it  has  accept- 
ed dangerous  autocrats;  revolu- 
tion follows  revolution,  and  still  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  has  abetted 
Imperialism,  and,  maybe,  will  abet 
the  rule  of  Legitimacy.  The  reason  of 
this  £a.tal  uncertainty  which  impels 
the  French  to  run  from  one  political 
extreme  to  the  other,  is  the  samo 
which  may  account  for  the  strange 
contradiction  its  religious  state 
actually  presents ;  the  French,  as  a 
nation,  are  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct categories,  two  antagonistic 
bodies  that  clash  together  at  every 
moment,  and  one  of  which  neutral- 
ises the  progress  of  the  other.  The 
part  which  centralisation  has  had  in 
bringing  about  this  heterogeneous 
state  need  scarcely  be  spoken  of; 
aronnd  intellectual  centres,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Government,  the  in- 
tellectual fermentation  of  France 
has  produced  brilliant  results;  in 
towns  progress  has  been  steady  and 
rapid;  from  thence  all  that  is  re- 


markable in  science,  literature,  and 
the  higher  departments  of  mental 
culture  has  come.  In  the  mind  of 
thinkers,  who  grieve  over  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  this  distinct 
France  is  paramount ;  and  it  may  be 
that  they  throw  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  backward  slide  on  this 
centre  of  progress,  on  intellectual 
France,  without  considering  its 
small  numerical  propojrtions,  and 
that  in  a  trial  of  strength  it  is 
always  overpowered  by  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  Boeotians, 
among  whom  illegitimate  govern- 
ments, dict^ures,  and  Catholicism 
seek  and  find  the  support  of  their 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  rural 
France  is  the  kingdom  of  the  un- 
cultivated peasantry,  jealously  iso- 
lated from  all  circulation  of  ideas, 
and  cooped  up  in  ignorance.  The 
France  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  un- 
does what  is  done  by  France  intel- 
lectual, and  in  this  chaos  of  social 
structure,  amidst  this  latent  anta- 
gonism, maintained  with  subtle 
per6dy  by  the  ministers  of  religion 
and  peace,  and  their  natural  abet- 
tors, ambitious  autocrats,  between 
the  cultivated  and  the  ignorant 
classes  of  the  nation — both  possibly 
gifted  with  the  same  national  ten- 
dencies, and  in  the  main  willing  to 
amalgamate — fanaticism  can  easily 
implant  itself,  and  its  priests  attain 
their  ends.  And  the  first  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  intellectual  mi- 
nority of  France  contributes  far 
more  to  European  progress  than 
to  that  of  its  kin  who  dwell  close 

by- 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  pilgrims  are 
principally  recruited  among  the 
peasantry,  and  more  especially  in 
the  southern  rural  districts,  where 
popular  imagination  is  most  apt 
to  be  impressed.  And  yet  every 
traveller  in  France  will  remember 
the  feelings  of  the  country  people 
as  anything  but  religious.  The  spirit 
of  the  peasantry  is  in  essence*  scep- 
tic.    I  leave  it  to  others  more  quali- 
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fied  to  decide  the  question,  to  exa- 
mine whether  the  Rcepticism  of 
Voltaire  was  not  most  baneful  to 
the  tmedxLcated  portion  of  a  nation, 
whose  blood  became,  as  it  were, 
imbued  with  it,  while  they  were 
too  uneducated  to  understand  it 
thoroughly ;  and  whether  this  ani- 
mal scepticism  has  not  had  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  predisposing 
the  French  peasant  to  supersti- 
tion. Any  way,  the  peasant  is 
essentially  Voltairian  and  super- 
stitious at  once  ;  and  should  the 
Church  fail  to  carry  its  purpose  by 
direct  influence,  the  priest  has  other 
means  of  success  besides  those 
placed  by  centralisation  within  his 
reach.  First  of  all,  primary  edu- 
cation is  within  his  direct  super- 
vision. The  preparation  of  the 
mind  of  every  new  generation  is, 
therefore,  at  his  mercy.  In  that 
position  he  stands,  in  some  sort,  as 
a  species  of  link  between  the  State, 
which  pays  him,  and  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  thus  he  adds  to  his  spi- 
ritual influence,  which  is  meagre, 
that  of  a  wily,  artful,  plotting  func- 
tionary, which  is  great.  The  priest- 
hood does  not  disdain  to  stoop  to 
cajoling,  if  it  be  necessary;  the 
cur6,  as  a  rule,  ingratiates  himself 
into  the  peasant's  favour,  and  house- 
hold, by  assisting  him  with  ad- 
vice in  his  private  affairs ;  and  the 
peasant  being  ignorant,  egotistic, 
and  avaricious,  friendly  counsel  on 
the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart 
pretty  certainly  captivates  him  if  it 
is  given  with  that  pliancy  and  that 
caressing  intrigue  which  Catholic 
absolutism  develops  in  its  apostles. 
The  clergy  take  care  to  put  forth 
no  pecuniary  claim  on  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  object  is  obvious ; 
the  zeal  of  the  faithful  would  fast 
decrease  were  an  appeal  made  to 
their  purse;  the  interested  par- 
tiality of  the  peasant  would  not 
long  resist  an  obligation  to  pay  for 
his  religion. 

In'  short,  the  priesthood  has 
profited  by  all  the  animal  sides 
of  an  uncultivated  nature,  where- 


in ignorance  is  combined  with 
a  burning  thirst  of  lucre,  and 
entire  indifierence  to  all  that  does 
not  concern  directly  its  personal 
interests. 

Women  are  greatly  responsible  for 
the  immense  power  of  the  Church 
in  France;  and  much  depends  on  the 
view  which  is  taken  politically  of 
the  influence  of  the  female  portion  , 
of  the  community  on  the  govern- 
ment of  affairs.  Whatever  may  he 
thought  of  other  countries,  the 
evidence  of  facts  with  regard  to 
France  is  too  distinct  to  be  denied. 
Certain  it  is  that  Frenchwomen  are 
almost  without  exception,  and  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  grand 
dame  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main to  the  ouvriere  and  peasant 
woman,  under  the  distinct  influence 
of  Catholicism.  The  reasons  are 
manifold  (and  here  no  allusion  is 
made  to  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ment) :  the  grand  dame  is  invari- 
ably educated  at  a  convent,  and  the 
humble  girl  at  the  ecole  dcs  Scsurs. 
The  system  of  Catholic  education 
is  to  cultivate  worldly  propensities 
to  the  detriment  of  logical  faculties. 
Girls  learn  the  fear  and  respect  of  a 
religion  which  has  every  indulgence 
for  defects  and  even  vices  so  long 
as  its  authority  is  not  questioned; 
and  it  is  hardly  astonishing  to  see 
them  remain  to  their  last  day 
under  the  influence  of  their  spi- 
ritual directors.  Free  -  thinking 
Frenchwomen  are  the  great  excep- 
tion ;  there  are  very  few  who  do 
not  confide  a  weekly  confession  to 
a  cur^,  and,  as  a  logical  sequence, 
who  do  not  act  in  life,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  household,  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
priest,  whose  formidable  sway  thus 
extends  to  the  whole  household.  A 
main  object  of  Catholicism  eveiy- 
■  where  is  to  control  the  education  of 
the  children ;  and  it  is  lamentable 
to  have  to  admit  that  Frenchmen 
are  bat  too  apt  to  suffer  the  indirect 
dominion  of  a  dogma  which,  in 
most  cases,   they  discard    openly. 
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while  they  veritahly  submit  to  its  • 
effects.  It  is  all  bat  a  sanctioned 
oastom  in  France  (caltivated  by 
the  profound  foresight  of  the 
Church)  to  leave  to  the  exclusive 
care  of  the  wife  the  religious  tuition 
of  the  children.  In  all  matters  of 
religious  education  and  exercise, 
the  mother  is  freely  allowed  her 
own  way ;  men  consider  this  above 
or  below  their  notice ;  and  should 
their  conscience  smite  them,  they 
willingly  put  the  teaching  of  Catho- 
licism to  the  score  of  customs  there 
is  no  harm  in  perpetuating.  IJow 
many  free-thinkers  are  there  who 
allow  their  daughters  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  convent,  who  close 
their  eyes  to  the  assiduity  of  their 
wives  in  attending  the  confessional, 
who  suffer  their  sons  to  follow  the 
prescriptions  of  the  cur6,  and  say, 
when  reproved  for  the  denial  which 
their  conduct  gives  to  their  avowed 
belief,  *  The  mother  wishes  it ;  it 
does  no  harm;  the  children  will  by- 
and-by  become  sufficiently  sensible  to 
descry  the  truth.*  I  could  pick  out 
many  examples  of  this  even  in  the 
circle  of  my  relatives.* 

Is,  then,  the  French  blood  so  tho- 
roughly inoculated  with  Ultramon- 
tanism  as  to  exclude  all  chance  that 
a  nation  which,  whatever  mathe- 
matically beautiful  arguments  may 
be  urged  to  the  contrary,  is  not 
jet  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption, 
may  shake  off  the  grasp  of  re- 
ligious absolutism,  the  primitive 
cause  of  its  revolutionary  cataclysms 
and  social  confusion  ?  It  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  otherwise.  A  schism, 
however  slight,  would  be  the  *  com- 
mencement of  the  end ;'  and  a 
schism  in  the  French  clergy  is  pos- 
sible, at  least  it  ought  to  be,  since 
it  has  actually  taken  place  ere  this, 
and  under  conditioixs  far  less  favour- 
able to  its  success,  yet  was  only 
extinguished  by  an  incredible  con- 
currence of  adverse  circumstances. 


Among  a  not  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  humble  French  priests,  bom, 
brought  up,  and  ordained  in  France, 
exiled  to  petty  country  places,  one 
may  easily  detect  latent  tendencies 
towards  revolt  against  the  Roman 
rod,  national  aspirations  tending  to 
discard  all  foreign  intervention; 
dispositions  which,  on  the  whole, 
may  spring  from  envy  and  discon- 
tent, but  which  nevertheless,  cle- 
verly favoured  and  fomented  by  a 
truly  liberal  Government,  untainted 
with  retrograde  ideas  on  the  rela- 
tions that  ought  to  exist  between 
Church  and  State,  might  be  the 
signal  of  an  anti-Ultramontane 
campaign  that  might  eventually 
lead  to  a  complete  break-up  of  the 
hitherto  so  well  disciplined  Church. 
Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  whole  power  of  the  Papacy 
was  completely  routed  throughout 
France.  It  is  a  memorable  fact, 
but  too  frequently  overlooked,  that 
the  power  of  Roman  Catholicism 
on  French  soil  is  of  modern  origin. 
France  would  not  be  in  her  proient 
unfortunate  condition — and  most 
likely  neither  would  Spain — ^had 
not  one  single  man  stepped  in  like 
an  evil  genius,  and  stopped,  for  the 
cravings  of  his  ambition,  the  pro- 
gress of  a  religious  i^eform  that 
promised  better  days.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  glance  backwards  for 
a  few  years  to  comprehend  the 
precise  position  of  CathoUcism  be- 
fore concluding.  If  France  is  help- 
lessly entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
priestcraft.  Napoleon  the  First  is 
responsible  for  it. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Napoleon  returned  from 
Italy,  by  that  time  already  the  elect 
of  victory,  he  found  public  opinion 
entirely  turned  towards  philosophi- 
cal ideas ;  and  albeit  he  spoke  of 
religion  *as  a  prejudice  it  behoved 


«  A  relative  of  the  present  writer,  who    profewes   democratic  opinions  and   strong 
'errion  to  Catholicism,  some  time  ago  sent  his  son  to  be  educated  at  the  School 
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the  French  to  destroy/  although  he  ' 
stigmatised  the  Italian  priesthood  as 
pretraUlej  and  called  the  Pope  *  the 
old  fox,'  he  perceived  the  danger 
which  liberty  in  matters  of  religion 
was  preparing  for  his  future  plans, 
and  he  very  soon  began  to  curry 
favour  with  the  'imbecile twaddlers  * 
(now  the  *  venerable  prelates  *)  and 
the  *  old  fox,'  who  was  recognised  as 
'the  Holy  Father.'  In  fact,the  French 
Revolution  had  all  but  repulsed 
Roman  Catholicism  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  scheme  was  accomplished ;  the 
bond  with  the  Church  had  been 
severed  together  with  the  bond  with 
monarchy  by  right  divine ;  ortho- 
doxy was  not  banished'  by  force,  but 
by  public  opinion.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  power  of  the 
Papacy  lost  in  France  all  raison 
d'Stre  from  the  moment  hereditary 
monarchy  ceased  to  be.  And  in  ef- 
fect the  Papacy  could  only  reconquer 
its  ground  at  the  hands  of  a  despot 
disposed  to  conclude  with  it  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  At 
the  time,  according  to  a  distinguished 
historian  of  the  ikapire,*  the  French 
clergy  counted  in  its  ranks  more 
than  ten  thousand  married,  constitu- 
tional priests,  besides  the  numerous 
ministers  who  had  discarded  the 
authority  of  the  Vatican.  The  con- 
stitutional priesthood  showed  un- 
mistakable dispositions  to  amalga- 
mate with  the  Protestants,  and  it 
was  the  predominating  sect ;  it  thus 
occupied  the  majority  of  churches 
and  had  fifty  bishops  in  their 
number,  while  orthodoxy  had  only 
fifteen.  They  did  not  receive,  any 
more  than  other  sects,  pecuniary 
assistance  from  the  State,  and  they 
declared  themselves  amply  satisfied 
with  the  help  derived  by  them 
from  private  support.  Animated 
with  a  spirit  of  toleration  quite  ex- 
traordinary  considering  the  few 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
Terror,  they  lived  in  amity  with 
Israelites,  orthodox  Catholics,  and 


free-thinkers,  and  a  schism  could 
not  have  taken  place  under  better 
auspices,  nor  have  borne  better 
fruit  in  so  short  a  time.  The  great 
champion  of  the  old  faith  was  Cha- 
teaubriand, himself  at  first  a  believer, 
subsequently  a  free-thinker,  and 
finally  a  bigot ;  and  his  manifesto  in 
favour  of  Catholic  faith  was  the 
G6nie  du  Ghristianisme.  Whoever 
has  read  it  may  imagine  the  plight 
Catholicism  had  fallen  into  to  have 
no  more  logical  defender  than  the 
author  of  UerU,  and  on  all  sides  it 
was,  and  it  is  still,  admitted  that 
such  efforts  as  his  could  never  haye 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  nation 
towards  the  emancipation  of  con- 
science. This  beneficent  change  was 
rapidly  progressing,  and  in  a  normal 
sequence  of  things  it  would  long 
ago,  like  all  reforms  based  on  rea- 
son and  entailing  liberty,  have 
established  itself,  and  banished  the 
last  remnant  of  Roman  Catholicism; 
but,  for  the  misfortune  of  France, 
Napoleon  was  there,  and  it  wag  a 
question  of  life  and  death  for  his 
power  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
a  subservient  clergy,  and  annihilate 
the  one  that  had  no  interest  in  abet- 
ting his  encroachments  on  liberty. 
At  heart  Napoleon  hated  and  de- 
spised Cathohcism ;  but  a  man  who 
could  be  in  turns  a  bigot  in  Spain, 
a  free-thinker  in  France,  a  Mussul- 
man in  Egypt,  would  suffer  from  no 
very  bitter  pangs  of  conscience  in 
turning  a  devout  Ultramontane  from 
the  moment  it  served  his  interest  to 
appear  one.  M.  Thiers  thinks  that 
Napoleon  was  constitutionally  bent 
towards  religion :  his  moral  consti- 
tution had  probably  little  to  do  with 
the  deep  measures  he  then  took  to  re- 
establish in  France  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.  He  acted  from 
entirely  personal  motives ;  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  Roman  Church ;  he 
cared  for  himself.  He  saw  in  the 
Church  a  powerful  means  of  domina- 
tion ;  he  may  even  have  dreamed  of 


•  M.  Pierre  Lanfrey,  History  of  Napoleon  L 
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tbe  hononrs  of  fanatical  worship  like 
Alexander;  anyhow,  his  object  in 
calling  Borne  back  to  France  was 
not  to  give  himself  a  ruler,  but  to 
secure  an  instrument  that  might 
work  side  by  side  with  centralisation. 
The  operation  was  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult to  {K)complish,  but  the  Con- 
cordat was  at  length  ratified,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  Consalvi  the 
restoration  of  Papism  took  place, 
and  France  was  fain  to  accept  it,  as 
she  would  have  accepted  anything 
Bonaparte  chose  to  impose  on 
her.  It  was  thus  that  ideas  of 
anoth^  time,  antagonistic  to  every 
political  reform  that  had  been 
and  that  was  to  be,  reconquered  a 
power  which  afterwards  assumed 
formidable  proportions.  Every  sen. 
sible  historian  agrees  in  declaring 
that  Catholicism  was  nearly  dead  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Concordat ;  it  was  revived  ;  it  was 
enabled  to  reassume  the  training 
of  youthful  generations,  and,  to 
quote  the  expression  of  an  eminent 
writer,  imperil  all  the  conquests  of 
the  modem  mind. 

What  has  since  happened  is 
simple  enough  to  explain.  Ultra- 
montane  absolutism  has  survived 
Napoleon,  and  its  co-operation  has 
become  indispensable  to  all  govern-' 
ments  that  are  not  firmly  seated  on 
public  will.  It  has  so  identified 
itself  with  the  bulky  State  machine 
which  makes  it  practicable  for  the 
first  pretender  or  usurper,  whether 
Bonapartist,  Orleanist,  or  Legiti- 
mist, invested  with  power  by  means 
foul  or  fair,  to  govern  France  for  a 
time,  that  the  new  comer,  be  he  who 
he  may,  finds  it  necessary  to  se- 
cure Ultramontane  support,  and  to 
keep  the  extinguisher  on  education 
and  enlightenment.  Ultramontan- 
ism  must  be  permanent  so  long  as  the 
country  is  deprived  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, the  one  being  the  antithesis  of 
the  other.  Follow  the  procession  of 
fallen  monarchs  who  have  reigned 
a  few  years  thanks  to  the  help  of 
the  Church,  and  have  successively 


disappeared ;  in  the  turmoil  of  riot 
and  the  smoke  of  revolutions  to 
make  place  for  others,  in  their  turn 
destined  to  share  the  same  fate. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  rapturously 
greeted  by  the  prelates  who  had 
fondled  the  mighty  Emperor,  his 
predecesflor ;  Charles  X.  was  equallv 
cajoled,  and  fell ;  Louis  Philippe  took 
his  place,  reigned  twenty  years  and 
died  in  exile;  Napoleon  III.  fol- 
lowed, on  the  same  good  terms,  in 
communion  of  interests  with  the 
priests,  and  he,  too,  finished  his 
career  in  revolution.  And  it  may 
be  permitted  to  foresee  an  identictd 
fate  for  all  regimes  based  on  the 
same  fallacy  of  government  by  force- 
and  deceit,  and  not  by  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

These  observations  may  show  how 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dwell  on 
the  plague  of  bigotry  which  afflicts 
France  without  more  or  less  re- 
curring to  the  political  question 
which  is  to  a  great  extent  its  coun- 
terpart. In  fact,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  conclude  that  such  reforms  as- 
may  victoriously  react  against  the 
priesthood,  and  effectually  preserve 
the  nation  from  its  degenerating 
and  corrupt  contact,  cannot  be  made 
by  a  government  that  salutes,  as 
the  [Duke  d*Audiffret-Pasquier  was 
lately  doing,  the  double  incarnation 
of  the  priest  and  the  soldier. 
What  these  reforms  are  can  be 
briefly  stated. 

I.  The  first  measure  which  would 
effectually  jeopardise  religious  abso- 
lutism is  me  complete  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  State.  Nomi- 
nally there  is  no  absolutely  recog- 
nised State  religion ;  de  facto  there 
is.  All  sects  counting  a  certain  num- 
ber of  faithful  are  assisted  by  the 
State.  The  Catholic  creed,  being  that 
of  the  immense  majority,  gets  all  but 
the  totality  of  the  funds  bestowed 
on  public  worship,  and  thus  the 
Church  is  enabled  to  abstain  from 
taxing  the  parsimony  of  its  flock. 
It  was  stated  above  how  the  schism 
that  was  so  marked  in  1806  had 
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greatly  been  brought  about  by 
the  wholesome  rupture  of  a  syn- 
allagmatic treaty  between  Rome 
and  the  State.  The  peasant  prefers 
his  money  to  anything  ;  the  fact  of 
the  priest  having  to  live  npon  his 
bounty  would  firstly  deprive  him  of 
much  of  his  prestige ;  lus  semi-offi- 
cial connection  with  the  authority 
adds  to  his  influence,  and  th^it,  too, 
would  be  done  away  with  ;  and  the 
same  man  who  allowed  his  wife  to 
go  to  confession  and  his  children  to 
the  seminary  for  nothing,  would 
strongly  object  to  these  concessions 
to  femsde  weakness  if  they  entailed 
any  expense.  Of  course  only  the 
rural  majority  is  alluded  to. 

2.  It  is  urgent  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  the  privilege  of  founding 
g^tuitous  schools  without  being 
called  upon  to  submit  to  the  same 
tests  as  laics.  But  the  great  main 
reform  ought  to  be  that  of  primary 
instruction,  now  under  the  guidance 
of  the  clergy,  and  so  miserable,  so 
purposely  organised  to  diffuse  igno- 
rance, that  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  state  of  the  masses  is  not  worse 
than  it  is.  Primary  schoolmasters  are 
menials — lacqueys  of  the  prefec to- 
nal administration,  creatures  of  the 
local  priesthood,  ignorant,  demoi*a- 
lised,  and  the  curriculum  of  study 
is  proportionately  wretched.  It  is  a 
moot  question  whether  public  pri- 
mary schools  should  not  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  municipality. 
All  reforms,  however,  cannot  be  ac- 
complished ai^  the  same  time,  and 
a  first  step  would  be  to  free  the 
schoolmaster  from  the  surveillance 
of  thecur^,  and  to  change  the  absurd 
programme  of  teaching  which  has 
long  remained  unvaried.  It  would 
be  well,  too,  to  reform  secondary  in- 
struction, and  to  abolish  require- 
ments which  reduce  boys  to  a  clois- 


tered life  well  befitted  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  the  yoke. 

3.  And  lastly,  a  more  wholesome 
and  earnest  education  should  re- 
place for  women  a  flimsy,  enervat- 
ing training.  One  may  be  excused 
for  laying  stress  on  the  part  contri- 
buted  by  Frenchwomen  towards  the 
mainteimnce  of  priestly  power ;  ihis 
in  &ct  deserves  to  be  scored  as 
a  most  important  cause  of  the 
evil ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  remedy  it.  Frenchwomen  are  all 
subjected  to  Catholic  training  from 
the  earliest  age,  and  when  the  seed  is 
once  sown,  it  grows.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  opportunities 
for  parents  to  obtain  a  real  and 
wholesome  education  for  their  girls, 
instead  of  leaving  everything  in  the 
hands  of  Jesuits  and  nuns. 

In  this  manner  Catholicism  might 
be  deprived  of  the  three  great 
means  whereby  it  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing itself  in  comparatively 
few  years  in  a  country  whi«di 
had  partially  shaken  its  hold  away. 
That  its  ministers  feel  that,  after 
a  hitherto  unsuccessful  struggle 
among  other  nations,  a  mighty  ef- 
fort may  be  attempted  in  France, 
is  very  evident.  They  are  using 
all  possible  means  to  rekindle  the 
flame  of  fanaticism  among  the  uncnl- 
tivated  masses.  And  it  is  equallj 
certain,  if  France  has  not  yet  been 
cast  down  from  her  intellectual  posi- 
tion, that  it  is  high  time  that  she 
should  look  to  it.  Thinkers  .should 
not  dismiss  the  subject  as  con- 
temptible ;  and  intellectual  men 
should  direct  their  whole  attention 
to  the  side  on  which  the  greatest 
danger  is  now  threatened,  not  only  to 
French  liberty,  but  French  thought 
and  perhaps  the  very  existence  of 
France. 

CaMILLE  BARRiBE. 
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NOW  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  has 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his 
people,  and  the  din  of  vulgar 
homage  which  accompanied  him 
throughout  his  European  tour  is 
"well  nigh  forgotten,  in  common  with 
other  frivolities  of  the  *  season,*  it 
may  yet  be  convenient  and  useful 
to  recur  to  the  subject,  and  to 
speculate  a  little  as  to  what  can 
possibly  have  been  the  motive  of 
that  noisy  and  costly  expedition, 
and  what  good  can  come  to  anybody 
out  of  it.  But,  whatever  the  result, 
surely  never  did  a  British  public 
run  into  greater  lengths  of  unac- 
countable and  hopeless  fatuity,  than 
on  the  occasion  of  the  appearance 
of  the  so-called  *  king  of  kings ' — 
which  some  innocent  people  be- 
gan to  think  he  really  was — under 
royal  and  distinguished  patronage. 
The  excesses  of  flunkeyism  in  the 
regions  of  Court,  we  can  well 
understand,  as  a  thing  of  course; 
but  the  infection  permeated  all 
ranks  of  society,  even  to  the  plod- 
ding citizen. 

To  judge  from  the  inflated  and 
fulsome  addresses  presented  by 
fussy  corporations  at  the  various 
places  where  his  majesty  vouchsafed 
his  august  presence  for  even  a  few 
fleeting  minutes,  and  the  sanguine 
lucubrations  of  some  of  the  *  ordi- 
nary organs  of  public  opinion,*  one 
might  have  been  led  to  consider  that 
a  visit  from  the  despotic  ruler  of  four 
millions  of  slaves,  in  a  vast,  arid,  and 
neglected  territory  in  the  far  dis- 
tant East,  was  the  one  thing  needful 
to  set  all  to  rights  between  nations — 
that  beneath  the  efi^lgence  of  his 
gem-bespangled  tunic  and  fez  Justice 
and  Mercy  had  kissed  one  another, 
and  the  ends  of  the  earth  had  been 
brought  together  in  enduring  bro- 
therly love  and  peace.  The  mind 
of  the  general  public  was  perhaps  a 
little  disturbed  amidst  these  pleasing 
reflections  when  a  bitter  sneer  and 


ugly  growl  from  St.  Petersburg,  con- 
veyed through  its  recognised  ortho- 
dox press,  gave  a  hint  to  the  Shah 
of  the  hollowness  and  danger  of 
his  position,  and  warned  perfidious 
England  not  to  think  of  playing 
off  any  tricks  upon  the  amiable 
traveller  whom,  as  regarded  all 
his  worldly  interests,  Russia  h^d 
long  claimed  as  her  own  especial 
protege.  Men  of  business,  too, 
began  to  rub  their  eyes  and  button 
up  their  pockets  when  they  were 
led  to  suspect  that  after  all  his 
Persian  majesty's  principal  object 
in  coming  amongst  us  was  not  to 
idle  away  his  time  in  sight-seeing 
and  play-work,  but  to  do  a  clever 
stroke  of  business  in  the  way  of  a 
joint-stock  enterprise  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  an  enterprising  German 
speculator,  who  had  conferred  dis- 
tinction upon  this  country  by  making 
it  his  adopted  home  and  seat  of 
business.  And  Lord  Granville,  too, 
generally  a  man  of  easy  purpose  and 
unsuspecting  nature,  was  fain  to 
avert  his  head  with  his  best  official 
grace  when  he  was  in  the  most 
confiding  manner  invited  by  Baron 
Renter  to  become  surety  for  the 
Shah's  due  execution  of  his  magni- 
ficent promises ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  to  guarantee  to  his 
majesty  the  faithful  and  accurate 
performance  of  the  various  national 
works  and  responsible  financial  en- 
terprises which  the  Baron  had, 
single-handed,  undertaken  to  per- 
form. It  is  creditable  to  the  noble 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  indicative  of 
the  delicate  responsibility  which  he 
felt  attached  to  him  in  his  relations 
with  the  Shah,  in  this  and  other 
matters,  that  when  the  latter  pre- 
sented him  with  his  photograph  in  a 
frame  of  diamonds,  he,  *  with  his  usual 
tact,' pressed  the  interestingportrait 
to  his  official  heart,  and  returned  the 
diamonds,  with  the  explanation  that 
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it  was  contrary  to  '  etiquette '  for  a 
minister  to  receive  presents  from  a 
foreign  sovereign.  We  wish  other 
public  servants — ^and  their  wives- 
had  acted  with  similar  self-denial, 
for  according  to  all  accounts  the 
•largess*  levied  upon  his  majesty 
in  return  for  civilities  shown  him  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  hospitality 
was  something  beyond  precedent 
even  in  Oriental  annals. 

As  for  Baron  Renter's  conces- 
sion, which  was  so  ostentatiously 
brought  upon  the  market,  but 
without  result,  in  the  midst  of  the 
first  blush  of  the  Shah's  successful 
debutj  we  are  inclined  to  dismiss  it 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion; only  expressing  our  admira- 
tion at  the  coolness  of  its  promoters, 
who  &ncied  that  British  capitalists 
could  be  induced,  under  whatever 
oircnmstanoeri  of  excitement,  to  put 
their  money  into  such  a  hopeless 
venture,  in  the  interests,  as  it  was 
from  the  first  suspected,  not  of 
England,  nor  of  the  general  world 
of  commerce,  but  of  Russian  mono- 
poly. Without  wasting  a  word 
upon  the  commercial  prospects 
of  this  venture,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  the  reali- 
sation of  such  a  scheme,  by  which 
the  whole  usuftnict  of  the  king- 
dom, including  the  right  of  levy- 
ing customs  and  taxes,  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  uncontrolled 
disposition  of  an  individual  specu- 
lator and  his  assigns,  would  be  such 
an  abdication  of  the  substantial 
attributes  of  royalty  as  to  incapa- 
citate it  from  entering  into  any 
treaty  arrangements  with  foreign 
states  —  in  connection,  at  least, 
with  commercial  affairs;  and  this 
being  the  case,  the  question  would 
at  once  arise — what  the  Shah  came 
here  for,  in  the  pretended  interests 
of  civilisation  and  commerce,  and 
what  did  he  mean  by  signing  a 
treaty  with  Germany  on  his  way 
here  ?  Of  this  mad  and  mischievous 
scheme  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  add,  that  upon  failure  of  making 


certain  deposits  and  provisions  for 
works  within  stipulated  dates,  it 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Shah's  hands  be  free  again. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  chimeri- 
cal project  to  the  more  important 
problem,    known  as   'the    Central 
Asian  Question,'  which   has   been 
working  out  its  own  solution  daring 
a  long  series  of  years,   obscnrely 
and  almost  unnoticed  by  us,  but  has 
recently  been  thrust  into  prominence 
by  the  advance  of  Russia  into  Khiva, 
and     the    clumsy    correspondence 
opened  with  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg by  the  Foreign  Office,  with  a 
view  of  coming  to  an  '  understand- 
ing '  of  the  intentions  of  the  former 
in  that  movement.     The  question  as 
it  has  been  hitherto  discussed  has 
been  simply  one  of  boondjuries,  and 
the  triumph  has  lately  been  with 
Lord    Granville,    430    far    as    con- 
cerns   the    theory;     accompianied, 
however,  by  a  very  plain   intima- 
tion on  the  part  of  Russia,  that,  in 
her  practice,  boundaries,  or '  under- 
standings,' or  even  undertakings  as 
to  boundaries,  would  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  her  aggressive  policy,  whidi 
would  know  no  restraints,  whenever 
occasion  should  serve  to  favour  it. 
The  obvious  and   only  condnsion 
to    be    arrived    at  under    snch    a 
programme   as   that  put    forth  bj 
our  rival,    and    since  acted    upon 
by  us,  is  that  ifor  the  future  nego- 
tiations   with  her  would  be  mere 
delusion  and  waste  of  time — ^that  if 
we  are  to  have  a  policy  it  should  he 
one  in  which  we  should  proceed  upon 
our  own  independent  counsel,  irre- 
spective of  mutual  understandings. 
There  are  two  courses  open  to  us 
to  pursue  in  this  perplexing  matter: 
the  one,  to  let  things  alone  till  the 
threatening  danger  arrives  at  our 
door,  making  in  the  meantime  ample 
preparations   then  to  face  it;    the 
other,  to  intercept  the  advances  and 
frustrate  the  policy  of  the  enemj 
whilst  yet  ho  is  at  a  distance  from 
our    frontier.      The    question     in 
the  former  point  of  view  was  dis- 
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cnssed  afc  considerable  length  in  tbe 
Fraser  of  September  last :  we  pro^ 
pose  now  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tive and  much  more  complicated 
qnestion  of  an  immediate  precau- 
tionary and  repressive  policy. 

What  may  have  passed  between 
the  Shah  and  Lord  Granville  during 
the  few  brief  interviews  which  they 
were  enabled  to  snatch  amidst  the 
hubbub  of  receptionising  during 
the  recent  royal  visit,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  but  we 
candidly  confess  we  do  not  expect 
much  from  it,  beyond  a  vague  ex- 
pression of  amicable  regard  and  good 
intentions.  The  unwise,  vacillating, 
and  generally  unfriendly  policy  of 
this  country  towards  Persia  during 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  ever 
since,  indeed,  we  have  had  any 
direct  relations  with  her,  cannot  be 
forgotten,  any  more  than  the  sub- 
stantial injuries  inflicted  by  it  can 
be  redressed  by  a  few  courtly  smiles 
or  the  meaningless  vociferations  of 
a  gaping  mob  in  illuminated  streets. 

The  stately  but  ostentatious  and 
somewhat  stagy  display  of  our  un- 
rivalled navy  at  Spithead,  may  have 
startled  the  Shah  by  its  novelty  and 
its  stupendous  grandeur,  but  it 
cannot  fail  to  have  awakened  some 
unwelcome  recollections  of  how  at 
Bushire  a  small  detachment  of  our 
imposing  naval  power  was  used  to 
oppress  and  crush  out  the  national 
r^ts  of  a  weak  and  defenceless 
State.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how, 
even  under  the  benign  influence  of 
Christian  charity  and  humility,  such 
cruel  wrongs  as  these  can  be  forgot- 
ten ;  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  victim  of  them, 
brought  to  the  point  of  abasement 
and  hopelessness  from  which  fur- 
ther descent  is  impossible,  can  be 
encouraged  to  hold  up  his  head, 
and  to  join  hands  in  independent 
fellowship  for  objects  of  mutual 
aid  and  advantage  with  the  evil 
genius  which  has  systematically 
worked  the  ruin  of  his  nation. 
But  this  question  is  now  not  one  of 


sentiment,  but  of  stem  and  urgent 
political  emergency,  which  will  tax 
all  our  prudence  and  energy,  and 
which  is  every  day,  and  not  by  small 
steps,  approaching  to  a  crisis.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century 
a  broad  zone  of  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude  separated  us ;  but  how  many 
thoasands  of  miles  of  this  has  since 
been  absorbed  by  advances  on  either 
side  ? — by  ourselves  in  the  north  and 
west  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of 
Scinde  and  the  Punjaub;  by  Russia 
far  to  the  southward  of  the  Jaxartes^ 
including  portions  of  Bokhara,  and 
virtual  control  over  the  whole,  with 
Ghokand  on  the  east,  and  now 
E^hiva  on  the  west  of  her,  making  a 
continuous  Kne  of  observation  from 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  to  Samar- 
cand.  The  limit  of  our  territorial 
ambition  has  been  arbitrarily  fixed 
as  bounded  by  the  mighty  mountain 
range  which  seems  to  form  a  natural 
wall  of  demarcation  against  the  wild 
and  savage  districts  of  Central  Asia; 
and  it  has  been  our  custom,  hugging 
ourselves  within  the  fancied  security 
of  this  barrier,  and  with  the  imme* 
diate  outlying  provinces  of  Afghani- 
stan acting  as  a  bufier,  to  view  with 
selfish  indiflerence  the  lawless  and 
debased  condition  of  the  vast  mass 
of  outlying  districts,  in  whose  per- 
ennial state  of  anarchy  and  weak- 
ness we  considered  we  saw  our  ad- 
vantage, as  presenting  a  confused 
and  impenetrable  barrier  between  us 
and  the  aggressive^ tendencies  of  our 
northern  rival.  In  this  we  have 
shown  equally  a  want  of  political 
capacity,  and  a  want  of  faith  in  the 
objects  with  which  civilising  influ- 
ences, under  Divine  fiBbvour,  should  be 
exercised.  What  we  have  omitted  to 
do,  however,  Russia,  has,  with  much 
ostentatious  display,  undertaken  and 
partly  accomplished.  She  has  already 
signaUsed  her  occupation  of  Khiva 
by  the  deliverance  of  thousands 
of  slaves  of  all  countries,  and  has 
obtained  the  suppression  of  slavery 
for  the  future.  She  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  rude  ele- 
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menfcs  of  a  Muscovite  police,  whicli 
will  go  far  to  cure  the  grosser 
evils  in  the  condition  of  the  bar- 
l)arous  tribes  subjected  to  ber  rule 
— ^very  distinct  in  principle  from 
Englisb  constitutional  theories — and 
she  will  follow  this  up  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  commercial  system  in- 
spired not  so  much  by  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  exchange  between 
nations,  as  of  forcing  her  coarse 
and  inferior  manufactures  upon  the 
communities  of  Central  Asia,  and 
through  their  medium  upon  Western 
China,  and  eventually,mayhap,  upon 
India  herself,  to  the  rigid  exclusion 
of  the  products  of  British  industry. 
These  considerations  point  to  the 
absolute  and  tangible  money  in- 
terests which,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal objects,  are  involved  in  this 
•  Central  Asian  Question '  —  inte- 
rests concerning  the  welfare  of 
peaceful  industrial  communities 
which  have  been  too  muck  over- 
looked amidst  the  glitter  of  war  and 
the  glosses  of  diplomacy. 

Recurring,  however,  to  the  hard, 
•dry  question  of  boundaries,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that,  whilst 
Russia  has  been  making,  geographi- 
cally, important  encroachments  in 
Central  Asia,  there  still  remain 
intervening  between  the  field  of 
her  *  civilising  '  operations  and  the 
western  and  northern  firontiers  of 
British  India,  two  considerable 
States,  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
which  jointly  extend  from  west  to 
east  to  the  length  of  some  four- 
teen hundred  miles,  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  latter  State  reach- 
ing to  the  point  where  the  lofty 
Himalaya  range  forms  our  natural 
boundary.  The  key  to  our  Indian 
Empire  in  this  quarter  may,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  said  to  be 
Peshawur,  a  strong  position  in  the 
Puniaub,  which  is  now  British 
territory.  Not  to  look  elsewhere 
for  danger,  it  may  be  sufiBcient  to 
indicate  the  two  most  obvious  ap- 
proaches to  that  position.  The  one 
would  be  eastward  through  Herat 


and  Cabool,  the  other  to  the  south- 
east through  Samarcand  and  Ba- 
dakshan.  The  approach  to  Herat 
may  be  made,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, either  from  Khiva,  pass- 
ing through  Merve,  or  from  tbe 
south-east  comer  of  the  Caspiaa 
Sea,  passing  along  the  valley  of  the 
Attruk,  which  lies  within  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  and  which  may  also 
be  used  for  an  approach  to  Khira. 
Under  all  considerations,  the  Rus- 
sians have  shown  their  forethought 
and  strategical  skill  in  obtaining  s 
footing  in  Khiva,  whether  as  a  point 
of  departure,  or  for  the  protection  of 
their  flank  should  the  direct  Per- 
sian line  of  route  be  adopted. 

Taking  Khiva  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, the  advance  through  Herat 
would,  under  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  ground,  be  the  most  favonr- 
able,  passing  as  it  does  over  an  easilj 
practicable  route,  which  was  used 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  later  on 
by  Nadir  Shah.  The  road  through 
Samarcand  would  be  the  most  di- 
rect, but  it  presents  difficulties  which 
would  have  to  be  overcome  by  en- 
gineering skill  before  it  could  be 
safely  adopted.  M.  Lesseps,  how- 
ever, in  a  project  recently  laid  be- 
fore the  Russian  Government,  and 
said  to  have  been  favourably  received 
by  them,  proposes  to  overcome  all 
these  difficulties  by  the  simple 
means  of  a  grand  line  of  railway 
extending  from  Orenburg  to  Cal- 
cutta, taking  Samarcand,  Badak- 
shan,  and  Peshawur  in  the  way. 

In  the  above  observations  we 
have  only  considered  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  Persia  as  con- 
nected with  a  hostile  approach  on 
the  north-western  boundary  of 
India ;  but  in  connection  with  the 
general  .aggressive  policy  of  Bns- 
sia  on  the  Caspian  and  its  borders, 
that  territory  is  even  still  more 
important  as  bearing  upon  our  in- 
terests, economical  as  well  as  terri- 
torial, in  the  East.  The  projected 
railway  from  the  port  of  Enzeli  to 
Teheran,  and  thenoe  to  the  Persian 
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Golf,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
creased naval  appliances  not  un- 
likely to  be  provided  by  Russia  in  as- 
sociation with  Germany  in  southern 
waters,  will  at  once  suggest  the  full 
import  of  this  remark. 

From  the  above  rough  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  geographical  position, 
it  will  at  once  be  gathered  that,  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  effectual 
barrier  between  Russia  and  British 
India,  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations,  amounting  almost  to  a 
controlling  authority  on  our  side,  is 
necessary  both  with  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  It  therefore  now  be- 
comes most  interesting  to  enquire 
how  far  our  past  policy  has  been 
of  a  nature  to  secure  us  these  ad- 
vantages, or  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  them.  Upon 
this  subject,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  looking  at  the  past,  we 
must  not  be  too  sanguine.  Through- 
out all  our  policy  since  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  in 
place  of  uniting  and  solidifying  the 
power  of  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
tan (which  were  formerly  one,  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  first-named), 
and  securing  a  good  understanding 
with  Persia,  we  have  in  a  miser- 
able and  short-sighted  policy,  un- 
worthy of  a  great  Power,  sought  to 
obtain  advantages  by  creating  an- 
tagonism between  them,  and  leav- 
ing both  exposed  to  the  seductive 
intrigues  or  absolute  physical  coer- 
cion of  Russia. 

To  fully  understand  the  bearings 
of  the  past  policy  of  England  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  a  little  farther  back  than  the 
time  when  we  had  our  large  In- 
dian interests  to  protect.  The 
aggressions  of  Peter  the  Great  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
were,  so  to  speak,  before  our  time. 
In  the  same  way  there  were  then 
no  subjects  of  jealousy  between 
England  and  Russia,  whose  imme- 
diate objects  in  pursuing  her  way 


to  the  Caspian  were  professedly 
limited  to  matters  of  trade,  often  in 
association  with  British  enterprise. 
Nevertheless  Peter  established  se- 
veral forts  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  obtained  from  the  expiring 
dynasty  of  the  Sophis  the  cession  of 
all  the  southern  coasts,  including  the 
provinces  of  Ghilen,  Mazenderan, 
and  Astrabad.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, retain  possession  of  those 
places  very  long,  abandoning  them 
in  17 1 7,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Khivans;^  after 
which  no  attempt  was  made  by 
Russia  to  re-establish  a  footing 
there  till  quite  within  our  own 
time.  But  in  giving  up  these  posi- 
tions in  obedience  to  temporary 
necessity,  the  great  rising  genius 
of  a  new  age  only  postponed  the 
accomplishment  of  a  destiny  which 
he  believed  to  be  inevitable.  In 
his  celebrated  political  testament  he 
foreshadows  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  his  successors  in  terms 
which  seem  never  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  them,  and  which  are 
every  day  approaching,  even  if  they 
never  fully  attain,  realisation.  The 
passage  runs  as  follows:  'To  ap- 
proach as  near  as  possible  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Indies.  Who- 
ever reigns  there  will  be  the  true 
sovereign  of  the  world.  Conse- 
quently, to  engage  in  continual 
wars  now  with  the  Turk,  now 
with  Persia ;  to  establish  shipping 
docks  on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as 
on  the  Baltic ;  to  hasten  the  fall  of 
Persia;  to  peiietrate  dovni  to  the 
Persian  Gulf;  to  re-establish,  if 
possible,  the  ancient  commerce  of 
the  Levant,  and  advance  to  the 
Indies,  which  are  the  entrep6t  of 
the  world.* 

We  must  now  enter  upon  a  brief 
statement  of  the  history  of  Persia 
and  Afghanistan,  which  were  ori- 
ginally one,  under  the  head  of  the 
first  named.  It  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 


'  They  were  finally  suirendered  back  to  Kadir  Shah  by  the  treaties  of  1732  and  1735. 
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that  a  people  called  the  Afghans,  in 
the  north-east  extremities  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  revolted  against 
their  rolers,  and  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing an  independent  dominion 
of  uncertain  boundaries,  besides 
invading  and  for  a  short  period 
occupying  Ispahan,  the  Persian 
capi^aJ. 

Nadir  Shah,  who  put  an  end  to 
this  misrule,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Sophi  dynasty  of  Persia,  raised  that 
empire  to  a  higher  rank  and  power 
than  it  had  enjoyed  since  the  Se« 
faveean  kings,  reducing  Afghanis- 
tan, besides  Candahar  and  the 
Usbecks  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  to 
the  Persian  rule.  After  the  over- 
throw and  assassination  of  Nadir 
in  1747,  twelve  years  of  anarchy 
occurred  in  Persia,  during  which 
Afghanistan  again  threw  off  her 
yoke,  and  became  a  separate  king- 
dom under  Ahmed  Duranee,  who 
died  in  1773,  being  succeeded  by 
Timoor  Shab,  who  died  in  1 793.  A 
long  period  of  wild  misrule  follow- 
ed, the  details  of  which  it  would 
be  profitless  to  go  into.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  1833,  when  Sir  Alexan- 
der Bumes  visited  Afghanistan,  the 
only  portion  of  the  territory  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Duranee  family 
was  Herat.  Of  this  important 
stronghold  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  further  presently ;  mean- 
time we  continue  the  story  of 
Persia  proper,  in  its  greater  or  less 
extent  of  dominion,  and  its  changing 
fortunes. 

After  twelve  years  of  anarchy 
and  contested  claims  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  a 
chief  named  Kareem  Khan,  of  the 
Zend  family,  obtained  supreme 
power  in  1759,  and  held  it  till  his 
death  in  1779,  ^^^  ^^'j  "^^^^  ^^® 
title  of  Vakeel,  a  word  equivalent 
to  viceroy  or  administrator,  as  he 
assumed  to  represent  Ismael,  a 
child,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Soplus.  He  displayed  throughout 
his  reign  consummate  vigour  and 


skill;  but  upon  his  death  a  new 
scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed  ensued, 
six  rivals  contending  for  the  throne, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  in  1783,  the 
Prince  of  Georgia  threw  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Russia. 

The  last  war  of  the  Persian  suc- 
cession was  terminated  in  1795, 
when  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  Kajar, 
by  the  simple  and  orthodox  Oriental 
process  of  assassinating  in  succession 
all  his  competitors,  became  sole 
champion  in  the  field,  and  founded  the 
present  dynasty.  The  Elajar  tribe, 
according  to  Olivier,  are  of  Torkidi 
origin,  and  took  refuge  in  Persia  in 
the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  when 
they  received  the  name  of  Elajars, 
or '  fugitives/  Their  original  place 
of  settlement  was  at  Astrabad,  and 
Aga  Mahomed  on  seizing  the  crown 
fixed  his  capital  at  Teheran  instead 
of  Ispahan,  in  order  both  to  be  near 
the  seat  of  his  family,  and  to  watch 
over  his  interests  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Aga  Mahomed  took  dire  and 
ruthless  vengeance  upon  the  Geor- 
gians for  their  secession  to  Hussia, 
giving  up  the  city  of  Tiflis  to  pil- 
lage ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  savage 
triumphs  he  was  ignominiouslj 
slaughtered  in  his  tent  at  night  (in 
1797)  by  two  servants,  who  for  some 
trifling  ofience  he  had  condemned 
to  suffer  death  on  the  following 
morning.  He  had  revised  to  take 
the  kingly  title  till  he  should  have 
recovered  all  the  old  possessions  of 
Persia ;  but  his  nephew  Putteh  AK, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  not  so 
scrupulous,  assuming  the  title  of 
Shah,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  not  inglorious  reign  (he  died 
in  1834)  he  w^  successful  in  re- 
pressing the  numerous  rebellious  fac- 
tions with  which  the  State  had  been 
infested,  and  broke  the  force  of  the 
disaflected  tribes  by  appointing  his 
own  numerous  sons  to  nearly  ail  the 
governments. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  the  Shah  of  Persia 
was  the  object  of  peculiar  solicitude 
on  the  p^rt  of  the  three  principal 
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powers  of  Europe — ^France,  BuBsia, 
and  Great  Britain ;  the  two  former 
intriguing  in  concert  with  a  view  of 
ohtaining  facilities  for  a  hostile 
passage  to  India,  and  France  as  an 
inducement  promising  her  good 
offices  to  induce  Russia  to  restore 
to  Persia  parts  of  her  lost  fron- 
tier on  the  Caspian.  Meantime, 
in  1800,  the  Government  of  India 
sent  a  mission  to  Persia,  with  the 
double  object  of  opposing  French 
interests,  and  of  warding  off  a  sup- 
posed threatened  invasion  on  the 
part  of  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan ; 
the  English  authorities  promising  a 
supply  of  warlike  stores  to  the  Shah 
in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked 
by  the  French  or  the  Afghans.  A 
treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed  in 
1800,  as  well  as  a  commercial  treaty 
giving  English  traders  extraordinary 
and  exclusive  advantages.  On  the 
first  expedition  of  Futteh  Ali  to 
recover  Georgia,  he  applied  to  us, 
in  the  spirit  of  this  treaty,  for 
assistance,  but  was  refused.  The 
result  was  again  to  throw  Persia 
into  the  arms  of  France,  and  re- 
newed friendly  advances  on  our 
part  to  avert  danger  from  that 
quarter.  The  memorable  diplomatic 
jumbleofatriple  mission  to  Teheran, 
occasioned  by  a  conflict  of  juris- 
diction between  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  the  East  India  Company, 
now  took  place,  not  a  little  to  the 
scandal  of  European  statesmanship. 
Meantime  France  had  lost  caste  with 
Persia  by  her  fatal  omission  to  make 
any  stipulation  in  her  favour  in  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
our  blundering  a  treaty  was  signed 
(completed  in  its  details  in  181 4) 
which  again  restored  our  supremacy, 
and  gave  us  a  position  which,  if  we 
had  improved  it  by  a  wise  and  con- 
sistent course  of  action,  would  have 
in  great  part  averted  the  untoward 
complications  in  which  we  have 
over  since  been  involved.  By  this 
treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  Persia 
would  not  permit  any  European 
power  to  march  through  her  terri- 


tories to  India,  in  return  for  which 
we  engaged,  in  case  any  European 
power  should  attack  Persia,  to  give 
her  military  aid,  or  in  lieu  thereof 
considerable  subsidies,  the  amount 
of  which  was  not  fixed  in  the 
first  instance.  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated that  if  the  Afghans,  or  any 
other  power,  should  attack  British 
India,  Persia  would  furnish  forces 
for  her  defence ;  and  that  if  war 
should  take  place  between  Afghan- 
istan  and  the  King  of  Persia,  Great 
Britain  would  take  no  part  in  it, 
except  as  mediator,  and  at  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  both  parties.  By 
the  definitive  treaty  of  18 14  the 
defensive  purpose  of  the  treaty  was 
more  explicitly  stated,  Bussia  being 
specified  as  the  European  power 
against  which  the  Persian  frontier 
was  to  be  defended  by  our  aid.  The 
subsidy  was  fixed  at  400,000  tomans 
(about  20o,oooZ.)  per  annum,  but  it 
was  conditioned  that  it  was  not  to 
be  paid  in  the  case  of  a  war  with 
any  European  nation  which  should 
have  been  produced  by  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Persia. 

During  all  the  time  of  these 
negotiations  Futteh  Ali  was  engaged 
in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  recover 
his  former  possessions  on  the  west 
of  the  Caspian;  and  although  we 
declined  to  give  him  any  aid,  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  at  peace  with 
Bussia,  we  did  not  refuse  our  good 
offices  between  the  parties,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  unfortunate 
treaty  of  Galistan  of  18 13.  By 
this  treaty  Persia  ceded  to  Bussia 
important  territories,  including 
Georgia,  Derbend,  Bakoo,  and 
Karabagb,  and  any  rights  she  may 
have  possessed  over  Mingrelia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
agreed  thenceforward  not  to  main- 
tain any  armed  ships  in  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  British  diplomacy  was  in  those 
days  no  better  supplied  with  astute- 
ness and  precision  than  it  has  shown 
itself  to  be  since,  and  the  result  was 
that  all  points  of  boundary  in  this 
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treaty  were  so  ill-defined  tbat  fresh 
dispntes  immediately  arose  about 
them.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
authorities  in  Downing  Street  con- 
tinued their  benevolentbutbewilder- 
ing  exertions,  and  that  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  settle  these  mat- 
ters. The  commissioners  could  not 
come  to  any  agreement,  and  Russia 
had  no  wish  that  they  should,  pre- 
ferring to  reserve  the  right  of 
action  in  her  own  hands  until  a 
convenient  opportunity  should  occur 
for  exercising  it.  And  this,  indeed, 
took  place  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  when  Prince 
MenschikofiTwas  sent  to  Persia,  osten- 
sibly to  announce  that  event,  but 
in  reality  to  endeavour  to  bring  this 
boundary  question  to  a  settlement ; 
upon  Russian  terms,  of  course.  To 
aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the 
position,  Russia  had  already  taken 
possession  of  all  the  disputed  territo- 
ries, besides  some  about  which  there 
could  be  no  dispute,  including 
Gokcheh,  a  'sterile  district  itself 
but  which  gave  the  command  of 
the  pass  of  Gendja,  opening  up 
the  way  to  the  whole  of  the  rich 
province  of  Erivan.  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  would  listen  to  no  compro- 
mise, not  even  the  temporary  retire- 
ment from  the  Lake  of  Gokcha, 
pending  enquiries.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  throughout  the 
country  on  the  subject,  all  the  clergy 
and  the  majority  of  the  people 
insisting  on  driving  the  stranger 
from  the  land.  At  the  national  de- 
mand war  became  inevitable,  and 
was  undertaken,  at  first  with  suc- 
cessful results,  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  Mahmoud  Mirza.  But 
serious  reverses  followed,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Erivan  and  Tabreez, 
Persia  had  to  succumb  in  an  un- 
eqaal  contest,  and  to  submit  to  be 
further  despoiled.  Under  the  treaty 
of  Turkomanchai  (February  1828), 
Erivan  and  all  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Araxes  was  ceded,  and  the 
supremacy  and  monopoly  of  the 
Russian  flag  on  the  Caspian   Sea 


confirmed.  And  how  was  she 
treated  by  her  Christian  and  com- 
mercial aUy  during  this  cruel 
struggle  ?  Early  in  the  course  of 
it  she  applied  to  England  for  the 
pecuniary  assistance  stipulated  for 
under  the  treaty  of  1814  ;  but  d- 
though  her  right  to  the  claim  was 
not  categorically  denied,  it  was 
'  questioned'  on  the  ground  of  a  sug- 
gested doubt  whether  the  war  had 
not  been  occasioned  by  an  act  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Persia, 
contrary  to  the  exceptional  provi- 
sions in  the  treaty.  A  more  un- 
worthy excuse  could  not  possibly  be 
pretended  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
shuffling  out  of  a  solemn  inter- 
national engagement;  for  although 
active  measures  of  resistance,  which 
mightpossibly  be  assumed  to  amount 
to  *  aggression,'  were  first  com- 
menced by  Persia,  Russia  had  be- 
fore that  done  what  is  universal! j 
held  to  be  an  act  of  war,  not  only  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tories, but  of  an  important  place, 
the  district  of  Gokcheh,  already 
mentioned,  which  without  dispute 
belonged  to  the  Shah.  In  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  haggling 
about  the  payment  of  the  heavy 
indemnity  demanded  by  Russia 
(80,000,000  roubles)  we  almost 
admitted  our  default  by  paying  a 
compromise  indemnity  of  al^ut 
20o,oooZ.  in  consideration  that  the 
inconvenient  stipulations  upon  this 
subject  in  the  treaty  of  18 14  should 
be  rescinded. 

To  account  for  this  shabby  con- 
duct it  should  be  explained  that  since 
18 14  our  notions  had  changed  witJi 
regard  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  various  alliances  in  the  Ef^; 
in  fact,  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  his  continuation  of  Mill*8 
History  of  British  India,  *  the  direct 
intercourse  of  the  Court  of  Persia 
with  the  English  Cabinet  of  St 
James's  was  no  longer  recommended 
by  any  particular  advantages,  and 
was  found  to  be  of  much  inoonveni- 
ence  and  embarrassment.'  In  other 
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words,  Downing  Street,  which  had 
heretofore  contested  with  Leaden- 
hall  Street  the  right  of  direct  repre- 
sentation at  the  Uonrt  of  Teheran, 
incontinently  threw  np  the  connec- 
tion and  the  responsibility  attached 
to  it,  and  left  the  'Merchant  Princes' 
to  deal  fiast  and  loose  with  their 
neighbonrs  as  they  deemed  most 
conducive  to  their  mterests. 

We  now  turn  to  review  the  rela- 
tions of  Persia  with  the  territories 
t)n  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  where 
she  has  been  daring  a  long  conrse 
of  years  equally  prejudiced  by  the 
menacing  advances  of  Russia,  and 
thwarted    by    the    dictatorial    in- 
terference of  England.    We  have 
seen  that  in    1800  the  East  India 
Company  sent  a  mission  to  Persia 
soliciting   aid  in   protecting  them 
against  the  apprehended  danger  of 
an  invasion  by  the  Afghans,  and 
urging  her  to  attack  the  latter  with 
a  view  to  the  recovery  of  her  for- 
mer possessions.     The  policy  thus 
suggested   was  readily  agreed  to, 
and  promptly  acted  upon.     Futteh 
Ali  Shah  haughtily  announced  to 
Zeman  Shah  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  restore  the  eastern  limits  of 
Persia  to  the  condition  they  were  in 
at  the  time  of  the  Sefaveean  Shahs. 
This  announcement  he  soon  followed 
np  by  recovering  Khorassan,  and  in 
181 7  advanced  to  Herat  in  so  por- 
tentous   a   form   that    Ferooz-ed- 
Deen  was  too  glad    to    surrender 
and  make  peace  on  payment  of  a 
pecuniary  fine,  and  to  acknowledge 
the   sovereignty  of  the   Shah,  en- 
gaging to  put  up  public  prayers  for 
him  in  the  mosques,  and  that  coin- 
age should  be  struck  in  his  name. 
This  recognition  was  confirmed  by 
the  Afghan  Prince  Kamran  Mirza 
in  1829,  when  it  became  necessary 
ibr  him  to  obtain  the  protection  of 
Persia  against  his  dangerous  neigh- 
bour, the  King  of  Cabool ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  agreed  to  pay  an 
ajinnal  tribute  of  10,000  tomans; 
besides  other  conditions,  more  par- 
ticularly   the   razing  of   the   fort 
VOL.  vin. — NO.  XLvn.     new  seeiks. 


of  Ghorian,  which  threatened  the 
^ntier  of  Khorassan.  But  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  Abbas 
Meerza,  son  of  Futteh  Ali,  in  1832-3 
did  not  end  here ;  they  went  far  to 
re-establish  the  authority  of  Persia, 
not  only  over  her  old  possessions  in 
Afghanistan,  but  in  some  of  the 
Central  Asian  provinces  also.  He 
asserted  the  claims  of  Persia  to  the 
outlying  territories  beyond  Khoras- 
san as  far  as  the  Oxus,  including 
the  strategically  important  town  of 
Merve.  He  brought  the  Khan  of 
Khiva  to  Oudh,  where  he  compelled 
him  to  make  provision  for  the  safety 
of  Persian  merchants  proceeding 
through  Central  Asia,  as  far  as 
the  Oxus,  besides  establishing  con- 
ditions against  the  toleration  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves  by  dealers  of  any 
country.  And  he  gave  a  reason  for 
all  this  movement.  In  reply  to  the 
Vizier  of  Prince  Kamran  of  Herat, 
who  came  on  a  mission  to  him  in 
his  camp,  he  desired  that  func- 
tionary to  inform  his  master  *  that 
the  Shah,  being  not  now  engaged  in 
Russian  wars,  was  at  leisure  to  as- 
sert by  force  of  arms  the  claims  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  to  dominion  over 
Afghanistan.'  The  fiEbct,  too,  is  note- 
worthy, that  on  this  expedition, 
threatening  Herat,  he  met  with  the 
approval  of  his  English  allies,  who 
actually  sent  English  officers  from 
India  to  assist  in  drilling  and  com- 
manding his  troops.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  triumphant  campaign 
(1833)  ^^s  career  was  cut  short  by 
death,  which,  in  the  next  year,  was 
followed  by  that  of  his  father.  The 
latter,  partly,  it  has  been  alleged, 
through  the  influence  of  British 
money,  was  murdered  by  his  grand- 
son Mahomed  Shah,  the  father  of 
the  present  king,  who  himself  suc«  * 
ceeded  in  1848. 

The  Prince  of  Herat  had  long 
failed  to  fulfil  his  many  treaty  en- 
gagements with  Persia,  amongst 
the  rest  as  to  razing  the  fort  of 
Ghorian,  and  the  payment  of  tri- 
bute, in  addition  to  which  there 
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liad  been  committed  the  fnriher  ag- 
navaiaon  of  carrying  off  12,000 
Persian  snlnects  who  bad  been  sold 
as  slaves.  There  conld  be  no  donbt 
of  the  justice  of  the  Shah's  canse ; 
and  all  peacefhl  attempts  to  obtain 
redress  having  proved  abortive, 
an  expedition  against  Herat  was 
resolved  upon,  and  undertaken  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  But 
the  Englisn  policy  in  India  had 
again  undergone  a  change.  The  in- 
terests of  the  Afghan  states  were 
now  to  be  supported  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Persia,  and  the  latter  na- 
turally fell  into  the  arms  of  Russia, 
who  supported  and  assisted  her  in 
her  operations — ^though  diplomati- 
cally denying  doine  or  authorising 
anything  of  the  kind.  A  gallant 
young  Enghsh  officer,  Eldred  Pot- 
tinger,  was  sent  to  Herat  to  direct 
the  defence,  which  he  did  so  sup- 
cessfully  that  after  ten  months  of 
vigorous  operations  on  both  sides, 
the  siege  was  raised  in  September 
1839.  ^^  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  failure  of  the 
Shah  on  this  occasion  was  alto- 
gether owing  to  military  causes. 
The  dictation  of  England  frustrated 
his  plans,  which,  if  he  had  been 
left  to  carry  them  out,  would  pro- 
bably, in  spite  of  Pottinger,  have 
been  successful.  Inuring  the  latter 
part  of  the  siege,  the  Shah  was 
harassed  by  diplomatic  remon- 
strances from  the  Indian  Qovem- 
ment,  through  Mr.  McNeil,  followed 
up  by  open  threats,  through  Colo- 
nel Stoddart,  who  was  authorised 
to  announce  to  his  majesty  in  the 
bluntest  terms  that  a  further  prose- 
cution of  the  siege  would  be  re- 
sented by  war  on  the  part  of 
England.  Indeed,  hostilities  had  al- 
ready been  commenced,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  by  the  appeaaiance 
of  five  ships  of  war  in  the  Persian 
OuJf,  which  had  seized  the  island 
of  Earrack,  and  threatened  attack 
on  the  mainland.  To  this  external 
pressure  the  Shah  had  to  yield, 
though  he  bitterly  and  justly  com- 


plained of  it.  In  his  distress  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  in  which,  wiih.  dignified  but 
simple  eloquenoe,  he  told  his  tale  of 
wrong.  *I  beg  your  excellency,' 
he  said,  *to  examine  impartifdly 
if  ever  in  this  world  greater  tyranny 
and  oppression  than  this  were  prac- 
tised ;  tiiat  a  powerfid  monarch,  who 
never  broke  a  treaty,  should  be  pre* 
vented  from  obtaining  his  objects 
when  on  the  point  of  sucoess,  after 
having  encountered  so  much  toil  and 
expense  in  subduing  a  refractory 
province  of  his  own  dominions,  the 
people  of  which  have  been  incessant 
in  slaughtering,  plundering,  and 
carrjring  into  slavery  the  inhabitants 
of  Ehorassan  and  Seistan  ;  who 
never  observed  a  treaty,  and  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  the 
people  of  these  two  provinces  in 
Khiva  and  Bokhara.'  He  concluded 
by  throwing  himself  entirely  upon 
Russia  for  protection  from  a  tyranny 
which  had  been  exercised  towards 
his  country  in  revenge  for  her  sup- 
posed friendship  for  the  former 
State.  Brussia,  of  course,  interposed 
her  good  offices  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  having  her  own  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  see  the  island  of 
Elarrack  and  the  command  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  Karrack  was  given 
up ;  but  the  councils  of  England, 
wliich  in  foreign  affairs  were  now 
ruled  by  the  high  hand  of  a  Palm^- 
ston,  refused  any  attention  to  depre- 
catory appeals  from  Teheran,  and 
insisted  upon  crushing  their  now  vic- 
tim, though  quondam  ally  and  pro- 
t^g6,  to  the  utmost.  Ghorian,  which 
the  Shah  had  taken,  was  ordered  to 
be  given  up,  without  any  stipula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Khorassan,  and  all  the  griev- 
ances of  Persia,  which  led  to  the 
war,  were  dismissed,  and  left  utterly 
without  redress.  Nor  did  the  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  Persia  end  here. 
The  immediate  moral  effect  of  the 
abasement  of  Mahomed  Shah  was 
to  lead  to  rebellion  at  home,  and 
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hostile  incursions  by  the  Beloo- 
cheee,  from  which  the  country  sof- 
fered  much.  As  a  complement  to 
all  these  conrtesies,  a  conmiercial 
treaty  was  insisted  upon  by  England 
as  the  condition  of  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  States. 

Few  will  be  bold  enongh,  we 
think,  to  deny  that  the  whole 
of  onr  conduct  in  these  trans- 
actions was  in  jQagrant  violation 
both  of  treaty  ob^gations  and  of 
the  conmion  law  of  nations.  But 
it  was  also,  in  a  political  sense,  a 
serious  and  irredeemable  blunder. 
To  understand  the  case,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind,  that  after 
having  carelessly  looked  on  during 
the  spoliation  of  Persia  of  her  Cas- 
pian provinces  by  Russia,  if  indeed 
we  did  not  actaally  betray  the 
former  into  the  course  of  action 
which  led  to  this  disaster,  the 
change  of  policy  took  place  which 
immediately  drove  Persia  into  alli- 
ance with  Russia.  Great  and  un- 
reasonable alarm  was  now  professed 
concerning  this  new  union,  as  being 
likely,  in  combination  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Afghanistan,  to  involve  a 
menace  against  our  Indian  frontier. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Ellis,  our  Minister 
at  Teheran  in  1836,  it  was  now  dis- 
covered that  'since  Persia  (being 
under  Russian  influence)  would  not 
or  dare  not  place  herself  in  close 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  our 
policy  must  be  to  consider  her  no 
longer  an  outwork  for  the  defence 
of  India,  but  as  a  first  parallel  from 
which  the  attack  may  be  made  or 
threatened.' 

The  Afghans,  therefore,  were  now 
no  longer  to  be  attacked  and  in- 
vaded by  Persia ;  they  were,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  protected  against  her 
in  the  interests  of  England.  But  it 
is  well  to  pause  here,  and  consider 
what  was  the  condition  and  what 
the  prospects  of  regenerated  Persia 
— Persia  reviving  after  years  of 
calamity — at  the  time  this  reaction- 
ary policy  was  adopted.  Mr.  EDis, 
m  the  despatch  alreistdy  quoted  from, 


points  to  the  Russian  influence  as 
rendering  Persia  dangerous  to  us. 
But  according  to  another  passage 
in  the  same  despatch,  he  appears  to 
have  considered  Persia  by  herself 
to  have  been  of  sufficient  strength 
to  make  her  a  formidable  neighbour, 
for  good  or  ill ;  and  that  she  would 
have  preferred  an  English  to  a 
Russian  alliance.  He  tells  us,  that 
so  well  was  Persia  considered  by 
the  Afghan  tribes,  that  the  Khan  of 
Candahar  had  signed  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Mah- 
mood  Shah  against  Herat,  acknow- 
ledging himself  the  feudatory  of 
Persia,  and  reserving  only  inde- 
pendent action  in  naatters  of  in* 
temal  government;  and  that  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  chief  of  Ga- 
bool,  had  also  sent  an  agent  to 
Persia  with  a  similar  purpose,  seekr 
ing  protection  against  the  Seikhs, 
and  offering  to  co-operate  in  an 
attack  upon  Herat.  So  imposing, 
indeed,  was  this  movement,  that 
Mr.  Ellis  states  frirther  that  IJzeez 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Kohadil  Khan 
of  Gandahar,  who  had  negotiated 
the  above  treaty,  in  relating  the 
circumstances  to  him,  assured  him 
thst  Hhe  whole  of  Afghanistan, 
with  the  exception  of  Herat,  was 
ready  to  come  under  the  feudal 
supremacy  of  Persia,  who  might, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Afghans, 
like  Nadir  Shah,  push  her  con- 
quests to  Delhi.'  Upon  the  real 
character  of  this  menacing  position, 
however,  Mr.  Ellis  appears  to  have 
had  doubts ;  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  real  object  of  this  treaty, 
on  the  part  of  the  Khan  of  Ganda- 
har, was  simply  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  Persia  against  the  appre- 
hended aggressions  of  Prince  Kam- 
ran  of  Herat,  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  Seikhs ;  which  object, 
he  added,  he  believed  Persia  '  wonld 
prefer  effecting  by  means  of  the 
British  Government'  instead  of  a 
Russian  alliance.  But  whatever 
hypothesis  we  may  form  upon  the 
subject,  it  appears  to  be  beyon^^> 
question  that  at  this  date  Persia 
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was  strong  and  respected,  and 
that  b7  the  free  consent  of  all 
the  powers  of  Afghanistan,  with 
the  exception  of  Herat,  she  was  in 
a  position  to  resume  her  feudatory 
supremacy  over  all  these  important 
territories,  as  well  as  to  recover 
Herat  itself,  if  she  had  been  left  to 
the  free  exercise  of  her  own  re- 
sources. What  an  opportunity,  then, 
was  lost  by  us  of  re-establishing  a 
strong  and  compact  Persian  empire, 
whose  interests  and  desire  pointed 
to  England  as  its  natural  and  safest 
ally.  In  preference  to  favouring 
such  a  project,  however,  we  continued 
our  old  vicious  policy  of  promoting 
disintegration,  disunion,  and  mis- 
rule amongst  states  which  really 
had  interests,  as  well  as  traditions, 
in  common,  and  subjecting  all,  in 
turn,  to  the  intrigues  and  encroach- 
ments of  their  and  our  common 
enemy. 

On  the  accession  of  the  present 
Shah,  in  1848,  the  state  of  the 
country,  reduced  by  foreign  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  was  at  a 
low  ebb ;  added  to  which,  its  finan- 
cial position,  through  war  outlay 
and  mismanagement,  including  un- 
blushing peculation  and  jobbery, 
was  much  impaired.  The  revenue, 
which  when  Sir  John  Malcolm 
wrote  was  estimated  at  above  six  mil- 
lions sterling,  did  not  now  probably 
reach  a  third — ^it  is  now  only  a 
fourth — of  that  amount,  and  was 
considerably  below  the  expendi- 
ture. Khorassan  was  again  in  open 
revplt,  insurrections  were  rife  in 
Ispahan  and  other  districts ;  the 
rising  of  the  Bab  faction  adding 
religious  elements  to  the  general 
disaccord.  *  It  was  openly  predict- 
ed at  this  time,'  says  Mr.  Watson, 
in  his  History  of  Persia,  *  that  the 
days  of  the  E^ajar  dynasty  would 
soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that  Persia 
would  be  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  petty  states.'  If  such  had  hap- 
pened, the  views  of  Peter  the 
Great  would  have  been,  so  fiir, 
realised;  and  the  balance  between 
British  and  Russian  influences  in 


Asia  would  have  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed. But,  as  after  events  proved, 
these  forebodings  of  a  once  great 
nation's  fall  were  premature  ;  and 
ihere  yet  remained  a  chance,  if 
England  had  relented  from  her  self- 
ish and  ilUadvised  policy,  of  the  re- 
suscitation of  Persia.  By  brave 
and  vigorous  action,  the  immediate 
dangers  first  spoken  of  were  met 
and  suppressed;  and  the  young 
Shah  of  Persia,  with  creditable 
aspirations  for  the  moral  and 
political  advance  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  scale  of  nations,  looked 
about  him  to  obtain  for  himself 
admission  into  the  general  con- 
federation of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Early  in  1853,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  her  meditated  scheme  of 
aggression  against  Turkey,  Bossia 
sent  a  secret  mission  to  Teheran  to 
invite  the  co-operation  of  Persia 
against  that  empire,  under  con- 
ditions most  favourable  to  the  for- 
mer, including  the  right  of  1^ 
propriating  conquered  territories, 
the  contribution  of  supplies  in 
munitions  of  war  and  money, 
and  the  cancelling  of  all  pecuniaiy 
balances  remaining  duo  under  the 
treaty  of  Turkomanchai.  These 
tempting  offers,  owing  to  the  ju- 
dicious counsels  of  Sedr-Azem,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  were  not  accepted, 
and  as  an  alternative  means  of  ob- 
taining for  the  Shah  the  position 
he  aspired  to  amongst  the  fraternity 
of  civilised  nations,  a  tender  of 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
England  and  France  was  deter- 
mined upon.  The  proposal  was 
duly  made,  but  was  summarily 
rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
Persia  was  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  hostility  d 
Russia,  and  that  the  allies  were 
not  prepared  to  defend  her  should 
she  get  into  trouble  with  her  north- 
ern neighbour.  We  pass  over  the 
ignoble  proceedings  which  occurred 
at  this  time  under  the  embassy 
of  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  sent  to 
Teheran  avowedly  to  buUy  the 
Shah  into  a  sense  of  his  insignifi- 
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cance  and  dependence  on  the  British 
will.  Snffice  it  to  say  of  this  ill- 
advised  mission,  that  it  abmptlj 
terminated  in  another  breach  of 
international  relations,  at  a  most 
critical  juncture,  occasioned  by  a 
squabble  about  a  Persian  subject 
and  a  serrant  of  the  Shah  who  had 
been  employed  or  protected  in  the 
British  Embassy,  or  rather  about 
his  wife,  into  wluch  a  certain  colour 
of  Bcaudal  was  infused,  which  has 
never  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  must  therefore  remain  for  ever 
amongst  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war,  therefore,  Persia  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  might  be  said  to  be  left  to 
her  own  resources,  and  freed,  as  it 
were,  from  all  interference  on  the 
part  of  either  of  the  two  great 
powers  which  had  so  long  rivalled 
one  another  in  looking  after  her 
interests.  The  course  of  events, 
also,  at  the  seat  of  war  suggested 
causes  of  well-grounded  uneasiness 
to  the  Shah  for  the  ultimate  safety  of 
his  own  position,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  contest  the  limits  of 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  As 
it  was,  the  capture  of  Kars  by 
Bussia  brought  that  enemy  ap- 
preciably nearer  to  his  frontiers, 
and  was  in  itself  an  event  justifying 
an  independent  policy.  Bightly  to 
understand  the  position  of  Persia, 
in  all  its  bearings,  in  this  crisis,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  recur  very 
briefly  to  the  history  of  the  Af- 
ghan states,  from  the  date  at  which 
we  left  off,  some  pages  back,  viz. 
about  the  year  1833,  when  anarchy 
and  a  succession  of  usurpations 
prevailed  throughout  Afghanistan, 
and  the  only  portion  of  which  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  a  member 
of  the  Durance  family  was  Herat. 
Soon  after  this,  the  infatuated  po- 
licy was  undertaken  by  the  Indian 
Government  of  interfering  with 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Cabool,  in  the  interests  of  the  miser- 
able puppet  Shah  Soojah,  against 
the  actual   sovereign  Dost  Maho- 


med, which  led  to  the  ignominious 
flight  from  Cabool,  and  the  dire 
massacre  of  the  Khoord  Pass, 
incidents  which  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  prestige  of  the  British  arms  in 
India  from  which  they  have  never 
fully  recovered.  Ourprot%6  Soojah, 
having  been  incontinently  assassi- 
nated by  the  people,  who  en  masse 
repudiated  his  authority.  Dost  Ma- 
homed, then  a  prisoner  in  our  hands, 
was  recalled  and  reascended  the 
throne  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
his  devoted  subjects.  His  success 
at  once  commanded  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  England,  his  former 
bitter  foe,  and  who  for  opposing  his 
interests  had  been  so  severely  casti- 
gated. Under  her  favour,  and  sup- 
ported by  her  material  aids,  he  in 
1850  conquered  Balk,  in  Turkistan, 
and  four  years  afterwards  Candahar, 
which  he  made  a  province  of  Ca- 
bool. Herat  alone  still  retained  its 
independence,  under  Syd  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  son  of  that  Yah  Mahomed 
who  had,  with  British  aid,  de- 
fended the  place  in  1839.  Anarchy, 
however,  prevailed  there  internally, 
under  vain  pretenders  to  power, 
for  many  years  down  to  1856,  when 
the  Afghans,  under  Rahamdil  Khan, 
a  Durance  chief,  in  the  interests 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  threatened  the 
place,  not  without  suspicion  of 
being  instigated  to  the  act  by 
the  Indian  Government,  though  im- 
putations to  that  effect  were  at  the 
time  denied.  However  this  may 
have  been,  in  the  absence  of  Syd 
Mahomed,  who  had  gone  away  on  a 
foreign  expedition,  the  deputy  com- 
mander of  Herat  invited  the  aid  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  promptly 
responded  by  sending  a  well  ap- 
pointed army  of  80,000  infantry, 
supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery, 
to  take  the  place,  which  surrendered 
on  October  25.  The  Government 
of  India  now  interfered,  and  by  a 
proclamation  dated  Calcutta,  No- 
vember I,  denounced  these  proceed- 
ings as  in  violation  of  existing 
engf^^ements  between  Persia  and 
England ;    followinf ^^d^|)^HffiiV8i& 
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nonncement  by  an  armed  naval 
expedition  to  the  Persian  Golf^ 
nnder  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Ontram,  which  landed,  as  did  that  of 
1 830,  on  the  island  of  Karrack,  cap- 
tared  Bnshire,  and  overran theneigh- 
bonring  territoir  as  &r  as  Mohamra 
and  Aiiwaz,  with  fearfol  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  all  qnite 
unnecessarily,  and  without  purpose, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  The 
British  authorities  were  not  without 
apprehension  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  regular  war  against  a 
power  which'  by  a  long  course  of 
insidious  policy  they  had  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  dissolution ;  and  the 
utmost  caution  and  reserve  ought 
to  have  been  exercised  in  carrying 
out  any  coercive  measures  against 
it  which,  upon  good  or  bad  grounds, 
they  might  consider  expedient.  The 
occupation  of  Karrack  and  the 
blockade  of  Bushire  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  sufficient  to 
enforce  our  diplomatic  require- 
ments; and  as  a  fact,  the  Shah  gave 
reluctant  obedience  to  the  British 
demands,  imconditionally  surrender- 
ing Herat  and  all  the  pretensions 
in  virtue  of  which  he  had  on  pre- 
vious occasions  attacked  it.  Mean- 
time— such  was  the  ahnost  stu- 
dious perversity  of  our  procedure, 
whilst  the  hostile  manifesto  —  it 
cannot  be  called  a  declaration  of 
war— had  emanated  from  Calcutta, 
the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  to  terminate  it, 
took  place  at  Paris,  the  treaty  being 
signed  on  the  4th  of  March,  three 
weeks  before  the  fall  of  Mohamra. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  if  proper 
powers  of  negotiation  had  been 
entrusted  to  a  competent  Minister 
in  connection  with  the  expedition, 
much  of  these  ruinous  operations 
might  have  been  avoided.  As  it 
was,  Outram's  troops  just  got  away 
in  time  to  assist  in  repressing  the 
Sepoy  mutiny,  which  had  already 
broken  out. 

But  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
more  important  question  as  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  our  interference 


in  this  matter  was  pretended  to  be 
justified.  It  is  understood  that,  as 
early  as  1852,  England,  having  al- 
ready guaranteed  to  Dost  Mahomed 
E3ian  the  possession,  or  promised 
the  exercise  of  her  influence  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  possession,  of  Herat, 
obtained  from  I^ersia  a  declan^on 
which  was  intended  to  amount  to 
the  abandonment  of  her  pretensions 
to  that  place.  This  was  followed 
up  by  a  sort  of  memorandum  of 
agreement,  signed  at  Teheran  on 
January  5,  1853,  between  Colonel 
Sheil,the  British  Minister,  and  Jedr- 
Azeen,  the  Grand  Vizier ;  which 
i^reement  it  becomes  of  import- 
ance to  consider,  inasmucb  as  it 
was  the  only  ground  upon  whidi 
the  Governor -General  based  his 
hostile  proclamation  of  the  ist  of 
November,  1866.  By  this  document 
the  Grand  Vizier  undertook  that 
the  Shah  should  not  send  troops  to 
Herat  unless  that  territory  should 
be  invaded  from  the  direction  of 
Cabool  or  Candahar,  or  by  any 
foreign  power,  and  then  such  troops 
to  be  withdrawn  after  the  foreigners 
had  retired ;  not  to  interfere  in  tk 
internal  affairs  of  Herat,  '  except  so 
far  as  interference  existed  in  the  time 
of  Yah  Mahomed  Khan,'  and  to  re- 
call within  four  months  the  Persian 
agent  from  Herat.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  England  interfered  in  tbe  afiairs 
of  Herat  the  agreement  was  to  be  at 
an  end ;  and  the  British  Government 
was  to  use  all  their  exertions  to  in- 
duce foreign  powers  to  leave  Herat 
in  a  state  of  independence. 

Now  there  are  many  arguments  to 
be  raised  against  the  operativeness 
of  this  pretended  engagement  and 
the  construction  to  be  put  upon  it; 
the  first  of  which  might  be  held  amply 
sufficient  to  extinguish  it ;  namelj, 
that  it  was  never  ratified,  and  that,  as 
a  consequence,  so  little  was  it  con- 
sidered as  a  public  and  completed 
act  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  that 
it  was  never  laid  before  Parliament 
— never,  as  far  as  we  know,  heard 
of  beyond  the  private  precincts 
of  the  Government  House  at  Cal- 
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catta,  until  it  was  attempted  to  be 
made  use  of  in  the  way  we  have 
seen.    Bnt  even  waiving  this  objec- 
tion, and  treating   of   merits,  this 
agreement  conld  not  be  held  bind- 
ing, not  only  because  there  was  no 
mutuality  in  it,  it  being  a  one-sided 
document,  disabling  in  its  character, 
and  in  derogation  of  the  sovereign 
independence  of  one  of  the  parties, 
but   because  it  was  also  in  direct 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1814,  which  had  never 
been    rescinded.      We    may  even 
^o    farther,    and    insist    that,   ad- 
mitting the  existence    and  opera- 
tiveness  of  the  agreement  of  1853, 
it  did  not  meet  the  case  in  dispute, 
every  one  of  its  conditions  being  in 
favour  of  Persia,  or  at  least  against 
the  pretensions  of   England,    and 
upon  the  following  grounds :  ist. 
Herat  was  being  threatened,  if  not 
actually  invaded,  by  a  foreign  power, 
and  notably  from  the  direction  of  Ga- 
bool,  in  addition  to  which  the  inter- 
position of  Persia  had  been  invited 
by  the  actual  Government  of  Herat, 
andly.  Persia  was  entitled  to  inter- 
fere in  the  afl&drs  of  Herat  in  support 
of  conditions  existing  in  the  time  of 
Yah  Mahomed  Elhan,  which  condi- 
tions recognised  the  sovereignty  of 
Persia  with  all  its  incidents,  and  con- 
tracted for  the  payment  of  a  tribute, 
and  also  assented  to  the  residence 
of  a  Persian  agent.    3rdly.  Because 
England  was  more  than  suspected 
of  having  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
Herat,  or  at  least  of  having  failed  to 
use  her  exertions  to  induce  foreign 
powers,  including  Cabool,  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the    independence   of 
Herat.     The  affair  was  viewed  very 
much  in  this  light  in  the  debates  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  Address  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1857,  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord    Grey  condemning   the  con- 
duct   of    the    Government    as    a 
^oss  'assumption  of   authority  in 
interfering  in  disputes  between  na- 
tions without  any  sufficient  grounds 
upon    which  to    form  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  and 


as  acting  in  violation  of    accus* 
tomed  principle    in    making    war 
without  a  formal  declaration — ^the 
latternobleman  moving  avote  insist- 
ing that  Parliament  ought  to  have 
been  called  together,  and  informed 
of  the  position  of  affairs  with  Persia 
before  going  to  war,  which  motion 
was  rejected  by    forty-five    votes 
against  twelve.     Similar  condem- 
nation  was   urged    in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  latter  of  whom 
suggested  the  question    at  whose 
charge,  whether  that  of  the  Empire 
or  that  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  war  had  been  conducted. 
Lord  Clarendon  in  the  House    of 
Peers  met  the  general  objections 
to  the  conduct  of  Government  by 
the    most  extraordinary  avowals ; 
ist,  that  in  dealing  with  Oriental 
and  semi-barbarous  states  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  that  the 
usual  forms  of  procedure  in  case  of 
war  should  be  observed ;  and,  2ndly, 
that  the  main  inducement  in  making 
this  war  was  to  maintain  the  pres- 
tige of  the  country ;  but  would  it 
not  have  been  more  accurate  to  say, 
to  recover  a  prestige  which  had  been 
already  lost,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
sacrificing    an  ancient  ally,  whose 
position  could  never  be  supplied  ? 

We  pass  from  Persia,  thus  abused, 
coerced,  and  depleted,  almost  be- 
yond the  hope  of  recovery,  to 
Afghanistan,  the  separation  of  which 
we  had  so  long  favoured  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  treasure,  military 
wastefulness,  and  time.  What  has 
been  the  case  here  ?  Herat  was  in 
due  course  obtained  by  Dost  Maho- 
med Elhan,  thanks  to  British  subsi- 
dies ;  leaving  us  to  marvel  that  the 
lesson  of  Cabool  should  have  been  so 
lost  upon  our  Minist«ers.  No  sooner 
was  that  monarch  dead  (1863)  than 
a  fierce  contention  arose  amongst  his 
sixteen  sons  and  others  of  his  family, 
not  only  for  the  possession  of  Herat, 
but  as  to  all  the  Afghan  territoiy. 
Some  interesting  ii^brmation,  od- 
tained  as  is  stated  from  original 
sources,  is  givwi  m  th^,ij^^ber 
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of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  upon  those 
agitating  conflicts,  and  upon  which 
we  base  the  following  remarks. 
The  most  remarkable  and  the  least 
creditable  fact  gathered  from  these 
revelations  is  that  England,  again 
reversing  her  policy,  under  the 
warning,  probably,  of  the  terrible  dis- 
asters of  1842,  kept  aloof  from  all  in- 
terference in  them,  thoagh  freqaentlv 
appealed  to.  The  terms  in  which 
these  denials  were  given  combined 
the  benevolence  of  the  angel  of 
peace  with  the  astuteness  of 
the  fox  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
In  reply  to  an  application  from 
the  Ufzul  of  Cabool,  who  had  ob- 
tained some  successes.  Sir  J.  (now 
Lord)  Lawrence  wrote  stating  how 
that  *  with  great  sorrow  and  solici- 
tude he  had  for  three  years  past  seen 
that  house  (the  Borahzair)  and  peo- 
ple a  prey  to  the  most  calamitous  dis- 
positions,' but  declaring  that,  what- 
ever hostilities  might  ensue,  'he 
would  still  side  with  neither  party,' 
holding  himself  prepared  to  adhere 
only  to  the  conqueror.  At  length,  in 
1868,  Shere  Ali  !Kiian,  after  three 
and  a  half  years'  continued  defeat, 
obtained  a  surprising  success,  and 
entered  Cabool;  whereupon  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  in  a  letter  of 
exuberant  gratulation,  volunteered 
.  to  hand  over  to  him  any  amount 
of  pecuniary  assistance  he  might 
require,  in  return  for  which,  be 
said,  *  the  British  Government 
looked  for  no  other  return  than 
the  abiding  confidence,  amity,  and 
good- will  '  of  the  blood-smeared 
champion  of  the  fight.  Lord  Mayo 
followed  this  up  by  equally  friendly 
assurances,  accompanied  by  subsi- 
dies. In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
rivalries  and  insurrections  are  still 
going  on  which  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  Afghanistan,  and  in- 
volve, also,  contests  with  Herat, 
of  which  Yakoob,  an  insubordinate 
son  of  Shere  Ali,  some  years  back 
seized  possession.  This  insurgent, 
it  is  true,  later  on  tendered  his  sub- 
mission to  his  father,  an  event  upon 
which  Lord  Mayo,  emerging  from* 


official  reserve,  wrote  a  letter  to  tiie 
latter  (June  1871)  recommendbf 
reconciliation  with  his  son  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  safety  of  his 
rule  and  the  peace  of  Afghanistan ; 
and  adding  that  the  efforts  for  her 
security  made  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment *  might  be  frustrated  by 
the  unhappy  state  of  internal  strife 
which  had  arisen.'  This  advice  pre- 
vailed; but  the  reconciliation  with 
Yakoob  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
assassinations  amongst  his  brothers 
and  other  troubles  terrible  to  think  ' 
of.  As  it  is,  a  feud  still  exists  be- 
tween Shere  Ali  and  his  turbulent 
son  as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
the  former  being  disposed  to  ap- 
point to  it  a  younger  son  named 
Abdool. 

Can  anyone  pretend  to  say  that 
this  is  a  promising  state  of  things 
for  Afghanistan  ?  And  yet  for  its 
attainment  we  have  through  a  long 
succession  of  years  sacrificed  t^e 
interests,  drained  the  resources,  and 
imperilled  the  very  existence  of 
Persia,  of  which  Afghanistan  is  pro- 
perly but  a  part.  The  question  now 
is.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  to 
keep  up  for  all  time  the  severance 
of  Afghanistan  from  Persia  ?  and  if 
so,  are  we  prepared  to  maintain  both 
States  in  an  efficient  state  of  in- 
dependence? Our  jocular  friend 
Punch  the  other  day  represented 
the  Shah  assuring  the  Government 
of  England  that  he  would  defend 
her  frontiers  from  the  advances  of 
Russia.  Can  he  defend  his  own, 
with  a  population  reduced  by  war 
and  famine  to  less  than  four  mil- 
lions? And  can  Afghanistan  do 
anything  of  the  kind  either,  with  a 
total  population — Cabool,  Candahar, 
and  Herat  included — of  about  an 
equal  number,  even  supposing  them 
to  remain  united  ?  The  problem  is 
one  which  we  fear  is  not  thoroughly 
understood,  and  has  certainly  not 
been  settled  by  the  visit  of  the  Shah, 
with  all  its  attendant  feasts,  fire- 
works, and  other  foolish  manifesta- 
tions. 
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rmy  former  article  on  *  The 
Ethics  of  St.  Paul,'  I  attempt- 
ed to  point  out  how  St.  Paul 
is,  above  all  things,  the  Apostle  of 
the  conscience;  how,  like  another 
Plato,  he  bade  men  turn  from  idle 
specnlations  to  the  contemplation 
of  their  moral  nature— of  the  con- 
science as  the  source  of  religion. 
We  have  seen  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostle  rested  on  a  moral  foun- 
dation, and  that  it  was  moral 
throughout.  We  were  transplanted, 
so  to  speak,  within  the  very  inner 
sanctuary  of  humanity.  We  Ustened 
to  and  interpreted  the  testimony  of 
the  universal  conscience,  leaving  no 
room  for  doubt  or  uncertainty.  We 
are  conscious  of  a  chasm  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real,  which  cannot 
be  bridged  over,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  is  sin.  Whence  this 
chasm  ?  Whence  this  interruption 
in  the  harmonious  development  of 
man  ?  The  solution  given  by  the 
Apostle  is,  as  we  attempted  to  show, 
of  a  moral  nature.  The  trapl,  a  word 
used  by  the  Apostle  with  an  ethical 
meaning,  has  usurped  the  nvev^a  by 
means  of  the  yl/vxh*  Man's  destiny, 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
created,  is  to  become  xFcv/ianJcdc, 
instead  of  which  he  has  become 
(rapKiKOQ,  Hence  the  idea  of  revela- 
tion, which  is  a  necessary  corollary 
of  the  idea  of  creation,  includes  not 
merely  education,  but  also  restora- 
tion. The  highest  revelation  is  to 
the  Pauline  school  given  in  Christi- 
anity, or  rather,  as  he  did  not  know 
this  word,  in  Christ.  *  God,  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,'  In 
Clu-ist  the  antagonism  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real  is  done  away  with ; 
in  Jesus,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, in  Christ,  in  the  risen,  glori- 
fied Man  who  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  in  majesty,  the  moral  ideal 


has  found  a  complete  embodiment. 
On  our  part  there  is  required  faith, 
which  we  described  in  its  highest 
and  final  stage  as  an  act  by  which 
we  attach  ourselves  to  the  moral 
ideal.  A  cleansing,  restoring,  and 
renewing  influence  makes  itself  felt 
within  us.  We  are  raised  into 
the  consciousness  of  Christ :  one  of 
Divine  harmony  and  undisturbed 
peace.  In  Him  we  are  made  *  a  new 
creature.* 

Such  a  conception  is  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  and  no  one  has  deve- 
loped it  with  greater  precision  and 
elaboration  than  the  Apostle  St.  Paul. 
Our  Christian  CEklipus  has  solved 
the  riddle  of  the  Sphmx  in  a  way  un- 
known to  antiquity.  The  idea  of 
humanity,  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
man,  was  set  forth  more,  clearly  by 
the  citizen  of  Tarsus  than  by  the 
philosophers  who  had  been  asking 
for  centuries,  *What  think  ye  of 
humanity  ? '  We  intend  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  individual  Christian 
life,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  take 
St.  Paul  as  our  guide  and  try  to 
understand  his  theory  of  the  new 
birth,  or  rather  what  principle  it 
was  that  made  his  life  a  power. 
We  stated  before,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  say  it  again,  that  there  are  many 
mysteries  connected  with  this  new 
life,  which  we  are  unable  to  solve. 
The  beginning  and  the  close  of  life 
in  the  natural  world  are  shrouded 
in  mystery.  The  embryo  struggles 
in  silence  and  darkness  from  the 
unknown  moment  of  conception  to 
the  hour  when  it  breaks  it^  bonds 
and  emerges  into  the  light  of  day  ; 
and  who  can  unravel  the  mystery 
connected  with  that  second  birtii 
which  we  call  death  ?  But  if  we 
are  here  surrounded  by  diflRculties 
which  as  yet  have  proved  insu- 
perable, it  need  hardly  be  remarked 
that  the  difficulties  become  even 
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greater  when  attempting  to  ana- 
lyse tlie  spiritnal  process  of  re- 
generation. However,  a  religion 
without  mystery  is  an  impossi- 
bility ;  and  i£  it  conld  be  without  it, 
it  would  fail  to  satisfy  man.  It 
occupies  the  same  place  in  Hhe 
kingdom  of  grace  '  as  the  night  in 
*the  kingdom  of  nature.*  We  would 
as  soon  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
night  as  for  the  abolition  of  all 
mystery.  All  we  demand  is  to  be 
shown  the  reasonableness  of  a  cer- 
tain mystery,  so  that  we  may  learn 
to  revere  and  to  love  it,  and  not 
to  fear  it. 

To  understand  the  theory  of  the 
new  life  according  to  St.  Paul,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
view  he  takes  of  human  nature  as 
it  presents  itself  before  his  eyes. 
The  eesthetic  Greek — ^it  matters  not 
whether  living  before  or  after  Christ 
—  must    always   feel  considerable 
difficulty  in  imderstanding  the  ethi- 
cal Hebrew.     St.   Paul  is  a  He- 
brew of  the  Hebrews.    He  breathes 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  what  Luther  said  of  his 
profound   Epistle   to  the  Bomans 
may  be  applied  to  others  of  his 
epistles,  that  *  they  are  full  of  the 
light  and  the  power  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.' He  takes  a  special  delight 
in  the  more  ascetic  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  sterner  portions  of  the  books 
of  the  Prophets.     These  contain  the 
deepest  utterance  of  the  Hebrew 
conscience.      Far  from  it  are  all 
dreams  of  a  humanity  which,  as  it  ad- 
vances in  culture,  ripens  and  opens, 
slowly  but   surely,   into   the   full- 
grown  flower.   The  man  of  religious 
genius  is  conscious  of  a  moral  ideal, 
of  a  great  distance  between  it  and 
himself,  of  an  imperative  necessity 
.  of  union  between  the  two,  and  an 
ardent  but  ineffectual  longing  to 
bring  it  about.     In  St.  Paul  this 
consciousness  was  deepened  by  pe- 
culiar circumstances.     All  things — 
his  own  history  and  the  history  of 
the  world  around  him,  which  in- 
spired the  sombre  pictures  of  the 


Apocalypse — ^tended  to  deepen  the 
gloom.  It  is  therefore  no  matter 
of  astonishment  to  find  that  the 
colours  with  which  St.  Paul  paints 
human  nature  are  of  the  deepest 
dye.  In  reading  his  language,  we 
run  a  twofold  danger.  It  is  not 
merely  the  danger,  to  which  I 
alluded  on  a  former  occasion,  of 
attaching  no  definite,  intelligent 
meaning  to  his  words,  of  supposing 
that  we  read  poetry,  where  it  se^os 
to  be  a  fundamental  law  to  be  im- 
intelligible,  instead  of  sober  proee, 
which  ought  to  be  clear  and  luoid. 
It  is  rather  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  because  his  language  cannot  he 
taken  literally  it  is  therefore  not 
real,  and  that  we  ascribe  his  expres- 
sions to  a  supposed  Eastern  love  of 
exaggeration.  Thus  it  happens  thst 
many  of  his  grandest  ideas,  couched 
in  deep  mystical  language,  hxre 
been  reduced  to  commonplaoes. 
Beading  the  interpretations  given 
by  a  certain  school,  the  well- 
known  line  might  be  applied  to  the 
Apostle: 

Partnritint  montes,  nascetnr  ridicolufl  nras. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  tlie 
Apostle,  Jews  or  Gentiles  all  i^ 
under  sin.  The  spirit  of  the  world 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
is  foolishness  with  God ;  the  mind 
of  man  is  darkened,  his  under- 
standing is  obscured,  and  his  heait 
is  corrupt.  Against  aU  the  un- 
righteousness and  ungodliness  of 
men  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven.  What  it  was  thii 
caused  Adam  to  sin  St.  Paul  doss 
not  tell  us ;  it  is  enough  for  him  t^ 
know  from  his  own  experience  tht: 
sin  reigns  throughout  the  world. 
It  has  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  all 
that  hves  and  breathes;  it  is  i 
mighty  moral  revolution,  the  effects 
of  which  are  felt  throughout  the 
universe.  The  sufferings  of  man 
are  connected  with  his  transgres- 
sions;  death  is  the  wa^  of  sin. 
The  Hfe  of  sin  is  in^wMJity  no  life ; 
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the  world  seems  to  the  Apostle  like 
a  vast  churchyard :  '  man  is  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.'  It  would  cer- 
tainly he  dangerous  to  take  these 
words  literally  ;  it  must  not  he  for- 
gotten that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  physical  and  spiritual 
death.  But  the  Apostle  makes  use 
of  the  most  su^estive  image  he  can 
lay  hold  of  to  impress  the  members 
of  the  Church.     There  is  no  more 

.  solemn  sight  than  that  of  death ; 
there  is  no  spectacle  which  strikes 
greater  terror  to  the  heart  or  which 
£lls  us  with  greater  sadness  or  more 
vivid  despair.  The  sinful  man  has  lefb 
the  source  of  his  life ;  like  a  plant 
taken  out  of  the  soil  and  left  without 
root,  he  must  wither  and  die.  He 
becomes  gradually  insensible  to 
higher  influences ;  the  consciousness 
within  him  of  a  holy  ideal  grows 
dim ;  the  desire  to  attain  to  it  loses 
its  intensity,  and  he  sinks  into  self 
and  all  that  can  administer  to  its 
gratification.   The  life  of  selfishness 

.  ia  death.  The  Apostle  thus  de- 
scribes the  hopeless  condition  of  man 
— and  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this, 
as  a  mere  glance  at  his  epistles  will 
satisfy  the  reader — to  impress  on  all 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change. 
The  revolution  is  to  be  defeated  by 
another  revolution ;  the  first  Adam, 
the  representative  of  an  old  humanity, 
is  to  be  met  by  the  second  Adam, 
the  true  man,  the  author  of  a  new 
humanity.  A  reformation  will  be 
powerless  where  the  very  core  of 
humanity  is  corrupt:  it  needs  a 
death,  a  resurrection — in  one  word, 
a  new  birth — to  deliver  humanity 
from  the  abyss  in  which  it  has 
plunged.  At  present  all  things  are  in 
an  abnormal  condition ;  the  so-called 
*  natural '  is  in  reality  the  'unnatu- 
ral,' whilst  the  so-called  *  supernatu- 
ral *  is  the  true  '  natural ;'  a  poison- 
ous germ  has  crept  into  man's 
spiritual  organism,  and  made  its 
destructive  influence  feltthroughout, 
eo  that  the  life  which  man  leads  at 

'  present  is  a  counterfeit  of  the  true 
life.     Buch  is  St.   Paul's  idea  of 


humanity;  such  are  the  recollec- 
tions awakened  in  him  when  he 
thinks  of  the  history  of  Adam. 
'  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
Adam  and  Christ  as.  contrasts.  It 
seems  that  the  Apostle  conceived 
of  the  incarnation  as  independent 
of  the  *fall  of  man,'  and  that 
he  looked  upon  it  as-  a  necessary 
result  of  the  creation.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  very  strange  in  the 
idea  that  the  incarnation  would  not 
have  taken  place  but  for  the  acci- 
dent that  sin  has  entered  into  the 
world.  The  Apostle  tells  us  that  *  the 
first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living 
soul,'  and  that '  the  last  Adam  was 
made  a  quickening  spirit.'  He  speaks 
of  God  having  declared  *  the  mystery 
of  His  will,  according  to  His  good 
pleasure  which  He  hath  purposed  in 
Himself:  that  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  falness  of  time  He  might  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ, 
both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  on  earth.'  Taking  these  two 
statements,  not  to  spekk  of  others, 
we  are  taught  that  the  incarnation 
was  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  creation,  that  the  ^x^  (uKra 
cannot  reach  the  pneumatical  stage 
without  the  aid  of  the  vyevfia 
^utovoiouy.  For  the  end  of  creation 
is  the  absolute  union  of  the  human 
and  the  Divine,  which  is  realised  in 
the  second  Adam,  in  whom  there  is 
a  complete  union  between  the  Logos 
and  the  human.  In  His  image,  after 
His  likeness,  man  is  made ;  He  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  creation, 
and,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostle,  the  mediator  of  human- 
ity, in  whom  it  reaches  its  destiny. 
He  is  the  centre  of  unity,  the  head 
of  creation,  in  whom  all  contrasts 
of  nature  are  dissolved  in  a  higher 
harmony. 

We  have  indicated  this  thought 
of  the  Apostle,  because  it  seems  to 
us  to  explain  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  position  iiffjjjf^^j^ten  to 
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Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  humanity. 
Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  Gtod- 
head  and  the  centre  of  hnmanitj ; 
the  Mediator,  who  is  the  end  of 
God's  creation.  Sin,  however,  has 
interrupted  the  harmooions  develop- 
ment ;  the  contrast  between  Adam 
and  Christ,  as  described  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  to  which  we  referred,  is 
one  of  death  and  life.  The  work  of 
Christ  is  also  momentarily  inter- 
mpted  ;  it  becomes  a  work  of  re- 
demption. By  virtue'of  the  meta- 
physical relation  in  which  He  stands 
to  hnmanitv,  nay,  to  the  whole  nni- 
verse,  He  is  enabled  to  become  the 
source  of  the  world's  redemption. 
He  who  is  the  starting  point  of 
creation  can  also  lead  i£  to  the  path 
of  salvation,  which  it  has  forsaken. 
In  order  to  do  this,  a  new  creation 
must  be  called  into  existence.  It  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  The 
old  man  must  be  crucified  and  be 
buried,  that  the  new  man  may  be 
raised  up. 

*  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.*  With  these 
words  John  the  Baptist,  stand- 
ing between  two  worlds,  startled 
the  slumbering  consciences  of  Jeru- 
salem. And  ne  sealed  his  words 
by  one  of  the  boldest  acts  on  re- 
cord. He  immersed  the  repentant 
Jew,  putting  him  thus  on  the  same 
level  with  a  proselyte  who  forsakes 
his  own  religion  to  adopt  anoth  er.  By 
the  immersion  the  Baptist  indicated 
that  the  old  former  self  of  man  must 
die  and  be  left  in  the  grave  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  new,  true  man.  Christ  says 
comparatively  little  about  the  nature 
of  the  change  which  must  take  place 
in  man.  At  the  very  outset  He 
places  the  ideal  of  humanity  on  the 
highest  summit :  *  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
IS  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  Plato  had 
laid  down  the  great  moral  principle 
for  man :  o/lcoiw^ic  t^  8e^  Kara  to 
^vyarov,  Christianity  can  demand 
nothing  more  than  this.     But  the 


dualism  of  ancient  philosophy,  apart 
from  other  causes,  was  a  stiunbling 
block  in  the  wav,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  realise  the  Divine  idea. 
Christ  points  out  how  this  is  to  be 
brought  about.  The  clearest  and 
most  distinct  utterance  on  this  sub- 
ject is  found  in  the  discourse  with 
Nicodemus.  This  man  came  to 
Christ  by  night,  and  was  anxious 
to  be  more  fully  instructed  in  tiie 
new  doctrines,  which  he  supposed 
Christ  had  come  to  teach.  Where- 
upon Christ  told  him,*  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be 
bom  from  above,  he  cannotenter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  '  That  whidi 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  and  ihai 
which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit' 
Besides  this  declaration,  there  are 
many  parables  in  which  Christ 
speaks  of  a  germ  to  be  implanted  in 
order  that  good  fruit  may  be  bronght 
forth.  *  A  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  good  fruit;  do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles?' 
'Every  good  tree  bringeth  forth 
good  fruit,  but  a  corrupt  tree 
bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.' 

The  condition  sine  qua  non  of  en- 
tering the  kingdom  of  God  is  *a 
birth  fix)m  above.'  Its  necessity  is 
demonstrated  fit)m  the  present  con- 
dition of  human  nature  as  it  presents 
itself  to  St.  Paul ;  its  possibility 
we  have  shown  as  resting  on  the 
relation  in  which  Christ  is  placed 
towards  humanity  by  the  fact  of 
creation;  it  remains  our  dnty  to 
show  its  reality. 

What  is  this  *  new  birth  '  spoken 
of  by  John  the  Baptist,  by  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  ?  Our  natural 
birth  affords  us  an  analogy,  but  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual  pro- 
cess. Both  are  alike  shrouded  in 
mystery ;  there  is  the  element  of 
unconsciousness  in  both.  The 
Christian  is  bom  at  the  midnight 
hour.  But  the  difference  between 
the  two  is,  that  the  great  law  of  t^ 
natural  wj^^byif^fe^^fe^e 
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whilst  the  snpreme  law  of  the 
spiritnal  world  is  one  of  freedom. 
Ill  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  there  is 
no  eompnlsion:  ^gratia  trahit  non 
cogit*  In  the  hirth  from  above, 
from  the  moment  of  conception, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
takes  place  in  baptism,  till  the  hour 
of  the  final  ^  palingenesia '  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  man  must  co- 
operate with  God.  The  child  which 
is  bom  fr>om  above  in  baptism  is  no 
doubt  nnconscions  of  exercising  its 
fr^eedom  when  the  Spirit  is  imparted 
to  him.  Bat  does  it  not  also  love 
its  mother  long  before  it  is  conscious 
of  doing  so  ?  The  absence  of  con- 
sciousness does  not  prove  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  mental  attributes  or 
spiritual  quahties.  In  our  sleep  we 
are  not  conscious  of  what  we  are, 
but  are  we  not  the  same  as  we  were 
when  awake?  Hidden  from  the 
usual  consciousness  of  the  regene- 
rate is  the  exercise  of  his  will,  which 
we  call  faith,  by  which  he  becomes 
capable  of  regeneration.  He  is  not 
conscious  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  being ;  he 
cannot  tell  of  the  mysterious  meeting 
of  the  Divine  and  the  human  within 
the  centre  of  his  nature.  Most  pro- 
bably in  a  future  state  he  will  be- 
come conscious  of  the  life  hitherto 
concealed.  What  concerns  us  now 
is  to  see  clearly  that  regeneration, 
which  is  an  ethical  revolution,  can- 
not take  place  either  in  a  magical  or 
a  mechanical  way.  It  must  reach  the 
centre  of  the  ego,  and  the  ego  itself 
must  consent. 

Having  pointed  out  this  distinc- 
tion, which  seems  to  us  important, 
we  can  now  determine  the  cha- 
racter of  the  *  birth  from  above.' 
The  soul  of  man  needs  the  Spirit  of 
Grod,  the  TTvevfxa  l^woirotovy,  to  fulfil 
the  end  of  creation.  Eegeneration 
is  in  the  first  place  the  restoration 
of  the  creation,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  carrying  into  execution 
of  God's  original  purpose.  An 
ideal  germ  is  planted  in  the  centre 
of  man.     The  balance  of  life  was 


overthrown  through  the  usurpation 
of  the  ffupi  ;  it  is  necessary  that  the 
vrevfja  should  reign  and  become  the 
supreme  law  for  man.  In  the 
*  birth  from  above,*  the  ego  is  not 
destroyed,  but  it  receives  a  new 
centre.  Thenceforth  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  becomes  the  centrjil  power 
within  man.  It  follows  that  the 
ego  of  man  is  altogether  changed, 
so  that  St.  Paul  can  speak  of  man, 
in  the  current  phraseology,  as  a 
*new  creature.'  Instead  of  the 
crapi  being  the  determining  prin- 
ciple in  man — the  aap^^  which  is  the 
source  of  death — the  irvevfia,  the 
principle  of  Hfe,  becomes  the  ruling 
force  within.  The  npevjia  is  a  seed 
which  springs  up  and  becomes  like 
unto  a  tree  under  whose  shadow 
the  birds  of  the  air  build  their  nest. 
The  source  of  life  in  the  individual 
is  changed,  and  his  spirit  and  soul 
and  body — in  short,  the  whole  man 
— must  undergo  a  transformation. 
The  tendency  of  man  is  altogether 
difierent  from  what  it  was  before ; 
his  development  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  irvevfia,  which  changes  his 
mind,  his  soul,  and  his  body.  One 
day,  when  all  things  will  have  been 
accomplished,  he  will  stand  forth 
with  the  crdfjia  irvivfiaTiKov, 

A  double  consciousness  there  is 
in  the  regenerate  ;  the  birth  in  the 
natural  and  spiritual  spheres  is 
gradual,  and  the '  birth  from  above' 
will  not  have  reached  its  develop- 
ment tiirafter  the  day  of  judgment 
will  have  passed  away.  There  is 
on  the  one  hand  the  consciousness 
of  the  carnal  ego,  the  false  human 
nature,  the  outward  man,  and  there 
is  on  the  other  hand  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  spiritual  ego,  the  truly 
human,  the  inward  man.  Some- 
times the  Apostle,  in  moments  of 
ecstasy,  describes  the  consciousness 
of  the  new  life.  With  glowing  co- 
lours he  depicts  it,  for  has  he  not 
dipped  his  pencil  in  the  light  of  the 
resurrection  morniDg?  A  blind 
man  whose  eyes  are  suddenly 
opened  to  see  the  light,  a  deaf  man 
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on  whose  ears  there  bursts  a  sonnd 
of  harmonj,  a  poor  paralytic  who 
is  rescued  hj  a  miracle  from  his 
living  death,  are  but  fiednt  analogies 
of  the  change  of  which  the  Apostle 
is  conscious.  We  know  not  with 
what  feeHng  the  dead  will  hail  one 
day  their  return  to  life  ;  we  know 
not  whether  many  a  one  among  the 
resuscitated  crowd  will  not  linger 
behind  near  the  newly  opened  grave, 
and  long  for  its  repose ;  but  St.  Paul 
has  lefb  his  spiritual  grave  with  ex- 
ceeding joy.  Never  was  there  a 
soul  more  triumphant.  Once  he 
was  dead,  now  he  Uves;  once  he 
was  in  darkness,  now  he  walks  in 
the  light ;  once  he  was  a  slave,  now 
he  is  free ;  once  he  was  a  child  of 
wrath,  now  he  is  a  child  of  love ; 
once  he  was  filled  with  fear,  now 
he  has  confidence,  and  can  call  God : 
Abha^  Father.  No  longer  is  he 
under  the  bondage  of  the  law,  no 
longer  has  sin  dominion  over  him  : 
death  itself  has  lost  its  bitterness. 
There  is  no  more  condemnation  for 
him,  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  most 
splendid  outbursts;  all  things  in 
this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come 
ai*e  his,  and  his  progress  is  from 
grace  to  ffrace,  and  from  glory  to 
glory.  Shall  we  say  that  fdl  these 
things  are  beautiftil  metaphors  ? — 
shall  we  ss^  with  the  matter-of-fact 
Roman :  *  Thou  art  beside  thyself'  ? 
Nay,  rather  let  us  say  that  this 
id^  picture  rests  on  a  real  foun- 
dation, that  it  is  the  picture  of  faith 
which  knows  not  of  time  and  space, 
that  though  not  historical,  it  is  yet 
true. 

How  then  is  this  spiritual  plastic 
germ  implanted  ?  In  answering 
tiiis  question  we  shall  understand 
the  nature  and  the  results  of  the 
new  birth  more  clearly.  On  the 
part  of  the  subject  to  be  bom  again 
there  is  required,  as  we  have  seen, 
faith,  an  act  of  the  will  by  which 
man  attaches  himself  to  the  ideal. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  Apostle 
lays  great  stress  on  faith.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  mysterious  power 


of  the  soul  which  realises,  lays  hold 
of,  and  holds  fast  the  ideal.  It  is 
the  strength  of  the  soul  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  inner  life:  it 
constitutes  the  grandeur  of  hnma- 
nity.  Now  the  *  object  of  faith  *  is 
Christ,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostle.  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  show  it  what  was  the 
meaning  of  life,  and  to  impart  to  it 
a  new  life.  But  before  this  new 
life,  which  proceeds  from  Him,  can 
be  poured  into  the  veins  of  huma- 
nity, its  old  life,  which  is  charac- 
terised as  the  life  of  the  flesh,  Le. 
the  life  of  sin,  must  be  destroyed ; 
at  any  rate  the  principle  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  it  must  be  overcome. 
This  is  done  by  the  death  of  Christ 
But  the  work  of  Christ  is  not  accom- 
plished, according  to  the  Apostle,  in 
His  death.  He  insists  repeatedly,  and 
with  great  vigour,  on  the  reality  of 
the  resurrection.  Not  merely  does 
he  consider  it  of  the  very  highest 
importance  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  but  also  as  bearing  on 
humaniiy.  The  full  manifestation  of 
Christ's  life  is  seen  in  His  resurrec- 
tion; and  the  principle  and  the 
power  of  the  new  life  which  the 
Christian  is  exhorted  to  lead  are  to 
be  found  in  the  risen  Christ.  '  If 
Christ  be  not  risen,'  he  says  to  the 
Corinthians,  *  then  is  our  preaching 
vain  and  your  faith  is  also  vain; 
ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.'  There  is 
no  hope,  there  is  nothing  but 
despair.  But  now  that  the  grave 
is  empty  he  triumphs.  That  empty 
grave  is  the  cradle  of  the  Church ; 
it  is  the  birthplace  of  the  indivi- 
dual soul.  The  symbol  of  Christi- 
anity is  an  empW  sepulchre ;  nay, 
more  than  this,  Christianity  is  the 
resurrection. 

With  the  dying,  but  above  all 
with  the  risen,  Christ,  the  soul  must 
come  into  the  very  closest  union. 
He,  His  Spirit,  is  implanted  in  us, 
and  we  are  transplanted  in  Him. 
His  death  and  life  are  more  than 
symbols  ;    if  St.  Paul  seems  to  fa- 
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pretaiioii,  there  are  others,  and  they 
form  the  majority,  which  show  that 
he  believed  in  a  mystical  onion  be- 
tween the  8onl  and  Christ.  We 
d^ro  to  die  with  Christ,  we  are  to  be 
cracified  with  Christ,  we  are  to  be 
buried  with  Christ,  we  are  to  rise 
with  Christ,  we  are  to  walk  with 
Christ  in  newness  of  life.  Haying 
thus  entered  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  life,  being  placed  in  an 
etiiical  organic  relation  towards 
Him,  our  relation  to  God  is  changed, 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  justified.  We 
can  now  enter  on  the  new  life. 

But  the  question  is  not  yet  an- 
swered. How  is  this  risen  Christ, 
this  irvtvfia  (woTroiovvy  whose  life  is 
to  flow  through  our  veins  and  to, 
be  the  source  of  our  new  life,  im- 
planted in  us?  In  the  physical 
birth  two  elements  co-operate :  ge- 
neration and  conception.  The 
union  between  Christ  and  the  soul 
is  the  basis  of  the  new  birth.  Eaith 
is  in  the  spiritual  world  what  con- 
ception is  in  the  physical  world. 
The  result  of  this  close  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  soul  is  the 
implanting  literally  and  actually  of 
a  spiritual  germ  which  produces  a 
new,  spiritual  life.  In  what  way  is 
this  germ  conveyed  to  us?  The 
Apostie  gives  to  this  question  a 
twofold  answer.  It  is  by  the  Word 
and  through  the  Sacraments.  There 
are  many  passages — ^too  many  to 
transcribe  —  in  which  St.  Paul 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  the 
Word.  Thus  he  writes  to  the  Thes- 
salonians :  '  For  this  cause  also 
thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  be- 
cause, when  ye  received  the  Word 
of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye 
received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men, 
but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  Word  ojf 
(Jod,  which  effectually  worketh  also 
in  you  that  believe.'  He  lays 
mat  stress  on  holding  fast  the 
Ffaithful  Word.'  And  to  the  Colos- 
kians  he  writes:  *Let  the  Word 
rf  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly.'  To 
fcum  to  others  of  the  Apostles,  St. 
James,  writing  to  the  twelve  tribes, 


exhorts  them  to  receive  with  meek- 
ness the  Word  which  is  able  to  save 
their  souls.  And  St.  Peter  de- 
scribes the  Christian  as  being  *  bom 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
w  incorruptible,  by  the  Word  of 
God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply passages  to  prove  our  assertion 
that  the  life-giving  Spirit  which 
proceeds  from  Christ  makes  use  of 
the  Word  as  the  channel  of  commu- 
nication. The  means  of  spiritual 
communication  is  the  Word.  I 
cannot  reveal  the  depths  of  my 
spirit  to  another  being  in  a  different 
way.  The  Word  of  God  addresses 
itself  to  the  conscience.  In  the  con- 
science of  man  is  the  point  of  contact 
between  Christ  and  the  soul.  It  is^ 
therefore  that  the  Apostle  tells  the 
Corinthians,  when  speaking  of  his 
ministry,  *  We  faint  not,  but  have 
renounced  the  hidden  things  of 
shame,  not  walking  in  craftiness, 
nor  handling  the  Word  of  God  de- 
ceitfully; but  by  manifestation  of 
the  truth  commending  ourselves  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  Gfod.'  And  once  more  he  writes 
to  them,  *  Knowing  therefore  the 
terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men  j 
but  we  are  made  manifest  unto  God ; 
and  I  trust  also  are  made  mani- 
fest in  your  consciences.' 

The  Spirit  speaks  through  the 
Word  to  the  conscience,  or  rather 
the  germ  is  thus  implanted  in  man's 
spiritual  nature.  But  there  is  yet 
another  way,  the  Apostle  tells  us, 
in  which  the  germ  is  conveyed :  it 
is  by  means  of  the  Sacraments.  We 
now  enter  on  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  question,  which  we  would 
&in  avoid.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  it.  A  question  arises  at 
the  very  outset,  viz.  whether  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  can  have  the 
same  meaning  to  us  which  it  had 
in  the  d^^ys  of  the  Apostles.  Baptism 
was  then  administered  to  those  who 
forsook  the  idolatry  of  Paganism 
for  the  monotheism  of  Judaea.  The 
Apostles  baptised  those  who  believed 
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in  Christ,  and  their  baptism  made 
them  members  'of  the  Christian 
Commnnion.  The  very  same  thing 
is  done  by  a  missionary  who  goes 
ont  to  India.  He  baptises  the 
proselyte  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Bat  in  a  Christian  country  baptism 
is  administered  to  those  that  are 
bom  of  Christian  parents.  The  dif- 
ference is,  however,  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  the  case  of  a  mission- 
ary baptising  a  convert,  baptism  is 
a  sign  of  a  change  of  belief.  In  ad- 
dition to  fEkith,  belief  is  demanded 
on  the  part  of  the  person  to  be  bap- 
tised. With  ns  the  person  to  be 
baptised  has  been  bom  in  the 
Christian  faith.  Baptism,  in  which 
he  is  made  a  member  of  the  Church, 
is,  therefore,  a  declaration,  not  of 
a  change  of  belief,  but  of  its  simple 
existence. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  where 
he  speaks  of  Baptism  and  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  order 
to  prove  our  assertion.  We  must 
<;onsider  them  in  connection  with 
the  third  and  sixth  chapters  of  St. 
John.  The  unprejudiced  reader  of 
these  chapters,  who  is  not  hanging 
in  the  web  of  dogmatics,  will  readily 
«,llow  the  reference  to  the  Sacra- 
ments. It  would  have  been  very 
strange  if  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
the  *  pneumatic  Gospel,'  had  passed 
over  in  complete  silence  the  two 
Sacraments.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  ingenious  interpreta- 
tions given  by  Calvinism  of  these 
chapters  is  owing  to  a  natural  de- 
sii*e  to  make  them  harmonise  with 
a  theological  theory.  How  could  it 
otherwise  have  occurred  to  any- 
one to  explain  the  words :  *  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,'  thus  :  'Water 
in  this  passage  does  not  refer  to 
Baptism,  but  to  the  Spirit ;  water, 
i.e.  Spirit;  it  is  symbolical  of  the 
Spirit.'  Such  an  interpretation, 
however  clever,  is  not  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  those  who  have 


no  penchant  for  the  theology  of 
Rome,  or  that  of  Geneva,  but  who 
wish  to  interpret  the  Bible  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  common 
sense. 

The  Baptism  of  the  Apostles  after 
the  death  of  Christ  had  a  different 
character  from  what  it  had  during 
His  life.  During  His  lifetime  Bap- 
tism was  not  a  saorament ;  it  was, 
like  the  Baptism  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, a  mere  symbolical  act  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  professed  his 
willingness  to  be  baptised.  But 
after  Christ  had  ascended  to  heaven, 
the  nature  of  both,  '  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,'  was  changed. 
The  simple  Christians  who  partook 
of  the  'Lord's  Supper'  did  most 
likely  not  understand  its  meaning. 
It  was  a  feast  of  love  in  remem- 
brance of  One  who  had  died.  There 
was  no  mystery  about  it ;  they  un- 
derstood it  much  better  than  one  of 
the  learned  discourses  of  St.  Paul. 
It  required  the  intuition  of  St.  John 
and  the  idealism  and  powers  of 
subtle  analysis  of  a  St.  Paul  to 
bring  out  its  true  meaning,  and  to 
reveal  to  us  the  depths  of  signifi- 
cance concealed  in  the  simple  act 
Thus  we  gained  much,  but  we  also 
lost  much. 

Observe  the  following  passages  in 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  referring  to 
Baptism.  To  the  Bomans  he  writes: 
'Kiow  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us 
as  are  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ 
were  baptised  into  His  death? 
Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Him 
by  Baptism  into  death,  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead 
by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so 
we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life.'  The  same  thought  occurs  in 
the  Epistie  to  the  Colossians  :  '  Bu- 
ried with  Him  in  baptism,  where- 
in also  ye  are  risen  with  Him 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation 
of  God,  who  hath  raised  Him  firom 
the  dead.'  To  the  Galatians  he 
writes  :  *  As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptised  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ.'     To  quote  only  one 
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other  passage,  in  tbe  Epistle    to 
Titus  it  is  said,  that  we  are  saved 
*  bj   the   washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
The  last  passage  shows  clearly  that 
Baptism  is  to  Qie  Apostle  the  means 
of  regeneration.   The  Spirit  which 
once    moved    on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  to  transform  a  chaos  into  a 
cosmos,  imparts    to   the    mystical 
water  of  Baptism  the  germ  of  a  new 
life.     The  water  itself  is  a  symbol 
of  frnitMness.   Without  water  there 
would  be  no  life  and  there  could 
be  no  growth.      In  the  East,  the 
idea  of  the  fertilising  influence  of 
water  presents  itself  most  vividly  to 
the  mind.      Under    that    burning 
heaven,  with  the  sunlight  beating 
down    fiercely,    the    soil    becomes 
naturally  very  parched.     There  is 
nothing  the  inhabitants  desire  so 
much  as  the  refreshing  rain  and  the 
fructifying  water.  With  delight  they 
watch  the  river  swelling  and  rising 
and  at  last  overflowing  its  borders. 
The  land  becomes  immersed ;  and 
when  at  length  the  waters  retrea,t, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  an  abun- 
dant crop  and  a  good  harvest.     It 
is  thus  with  the  soul.      In  those 
baptismal  waves  the  arid  soul,  se-* 
parated  ^m  God,  the  source  of  life, 
IB  plunged,  and  as  it  were  bnried. 
The  waters  close  over  it ;  the  soul  is 
lying  in  its  grave.     But  the  grave 
is  the  birthplace  of  a  new  existence. 
Whilst  the  baptismal  streams  pass 
over  the  individual  he  is  cleansed 
from  all  impurities,  and  when  he 
rises    at    last    from    his    watery 
grave  it  is  with  the  germ  of  a  new 
life  within  him.^ 

We  now  understand  our  quotation 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
*  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  bap- 
tised into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.' 
The  proselyte  was  baptised  (elc)  into 
the  communion  with  Christ.  The 
communion  with  Christ,  without 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
new  life,  is  a  twofold  one ;  it  is  a 


communion  with  Him  in  His  death, 
the  end  of  the  old  life,  and  in  His 
resurrection,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life.      Both,  death  and  especially 
resurrection,  are  symbolised  by  the 
water  of  Baptism.    Whilst  tjie  per- 
son to  be  baptised  was  under  the 
water,    he     entered    sjrmbolically, 
spiritually,  but  truly  and  really,  in- 
to the  death  of  Christ;    'he  was 
buried  with  Christ  into  baptism.* 
But  entering  into  His  death  he  also 
entered  into  His  life.     Thus,  after 
the  act  had  been  accomplished,  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  *  put  on  Christ  ;* 
he  was  wrapped  up  in  Christ  as  in 
a  garment  which  covers  one  from 
h^  to  foot.  In  the  face  of  such  de- 
clarations as  are  used  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Biomans  and  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  it  is  absurd  to  deny  that  the 
Apostle  attached  great  importance 
to  Baptism.     It  stood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  life ;   it  was  the 
sacrament  of  the  *  birth  from  above/ 
The  water  was  the  medium  through 
which  the  Spirit  imparted  H!is  price- 
less gift.    As,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, an  angel  went  down  into  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  and  stirred  the 
water,  which  made  whole  of  what- 
soever disease  he  had  the  man  who 
stepped  into  it,  so  a  mighty  Divine 
influence     stirred     the     baptismal 
water,  which  received  the  spiritually 
diseased  to  restore  them  to  life  and 
to  give  them  immortality.     By  that 
influence  they  entered  into  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  and  received  the 
germ  which  was  indeed  the  causa 
maierialis  of  the  new  life.      Well 
might  it  be  said  that  ^  Baptism  doth 
save;'    and   Tertullian   was   more 
than    a    rhetorician  when  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  Felix  sacramentum  aqueo 
nostrsd  qua  abluti  delictis  pristineo 
csBcitatis  in  vitam  satemam  libera- 
mur.* 

Besides  Baptism,  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  If  he  connects  the 
former  with  the  very  beginning,  the 


*  Justin  Martyr  points  to  the  analogy  in  the  phpical  birth,  l^  iypas  tnropas. 
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embryonic  condition  of  tbe  new  life, 
he  connects  tbe  latter  with  tbe 
progress  of  tbat  life.  In  one  sense, 
tbe  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  tbe 
more  important  of  tbe  two,  for  it  is 
tbe  beginning  of  life.  Witbont  it 
tbere  wonld  be  no  life.  But  tbe 
Sacrament  of  tbe  Holy  Communion 
is  tbe  greater  of  tbe  two,  because  in  no 
otber  act  are  Christ  and  tbe  soul  more 
closely  brougbt  together.  Tbe  chief 
passage  in  which  the  Apostle  refers 
to  this  Sacrament  is  in  tbe  eleventh 
chapter  of  tbe  First  Epistleto  tbe  Co- 
rinthians. He  seems  to  lay  claim  to 
a  special  revelation  on  this  subject ; 
tbat  is  to  say,  he  bad  penetrated  more 
deeply  than  others  into  the  meaning 
of  the  Sacrament.  He  tells  us,  that 
*  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup  unworthily  shall  be 
guilty  of  tbe  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord.'  It  seems  that  some  who 
bad  done  so  had  been  punished  for 
their  frivolity.  *For  this  cause 
many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  many  sleep.' 

The  chief  difference  between  the 
two  Sacraments  is  not  merely  tbat 
the  work  begun  by  the  one  is  con- 
tinued by  the  other.  It  seems  that 
tbe  Tnodus  operandi  is  different. 
Whilst  in  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism Christ  implants  the  germ  in 
tbe  soil  by  means  of  His  Spirit, 
He  acts  in  the  Holy  Communion 
without  any  intermedium.  We  are 
trying  all  throughout  this  article 
not  to  give  our  own  theories  on  the 
subject,  but  to  follow  the  Apostle. 
Tbe  embryo  requires  nourishment ; 
it  receives  it  by  means  of  bread  and 
wine,  which  are  tbe  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  The  Divine  power  which 
fills  all  nature  is  concentrated  in 
tbe  bread  and  wine.  It  is  especially 
tbe  risen  Christ  who  communicates 
Himself  to  tbe  soul.  In  what  way 
this  takes  place  we  cannot  tell.  We 
stand  here  before  a  great  Divine- 
human  mystery.  Enough  for  us  to 
know  that  tbe  whole  Christ — ^Hia 
spirit,  His  soul,  and  His  body — ^is 
^''uparted  to  tbe  soul,  and  tbat  tbere 


is  a  real  union  between  God  and 
man  by  means  of  Christ  in  His 
human  nature.  If  one  bad  asked 
the  Apostle  in  what  way  Christ  was 
present,  whether  tbere  was  a  change 
in  the  elements  or  whether  they 
remained  tbe  same,  he  would  most 
likely  not  have  understood  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  bave  answered 
tbat  Christ  was  present  in  His 
Sacrament  independent  of  the  faitii 
of  man,  tbat  He  gave  Himself  to 
man,  as  He  bad  once  given  Himself 
for  man,  when  on  earth,  and  tbat 
this  communication  would  be  the 
salvation  of  some  and  the  condemn 
nation  of  others.  On  the  first  day 
of  tbe  week  the  Christians  met  to 
partake  of  the  spiritual  food  which 
Gtod  bad  provided  for  them.  As 
they  received  the  holy  bread  and 
the  sacred  cup  they  felt  a  peace 
which  passes  understanding  and  a 
joy  that  transcends  earthly  joys. 
Christ,  their  Lord  and  Master,  was 
not  far  off.  He  was  near  to  tbem, 
nearer  than  He  had  been  when  He 
walked  in  their  midst.  Then  there 
bad  been  many  misunderstandings  ; 
then  there  bad  been  many  a  moment 
when  they  bad  been  tossed  to  and 
fro  with  conflicts  and  doubts ;  now 
they  seemed  to  know  in  a  way  in 
which  they  had  never  known  before 
and  to  love  with  a  love  which  casts 
out  doubt  and  fear.  Oh,  tbe  great 
power  of  the  ideal,  when  but  a  faint 
ray  of  it  falls  on  our  soul ! 

We  bave  still  a  question  to  ask 
before  leaving  this  part  of  tbe  sub- 
ject. The  spiritual  germ  is  con- 
veyed to  man  by  the  Word  and  by 
the  Sacraments ;  is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  the  two  ?  Tbe 
distinction  between  the  two  appears 
to  be  tbat  whilst  tbe  Word  attaches 
itself  more  especially  to  the  spiritual 
part  of  man,  to  the  remains  of  the 
spiritual  in  him  which  we  found  in 
the  conscience,  the  Sacraments,  on 
tbe  other  band,  attach  themselves 
more  particularly  to  man's  bodily 
organisation.  We  are  most  of  us 
brougbt  up  in  Protestantism.   Now 
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Protestant  theology  rests  on  a  dual- 
istic  pkQosopby.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  strongly  marked  than  in  Cal- 
vinism. '  The  Calvinist  draws  a 
sharp  line  of   separation  between 

]  the  Divine  and  the  hnman,  between 
this  world  and  the  world  of  the 

*  fdture,   or,  to  use  two  theological 

'  terms,  between  *  grace*  and  'natnre.* 
The  result  of  this  dnalism  is,  that 
be  looks  npon  the  body  and  the 
world  if  not  with  contempt,  at  any 
rate  with  indifference.  This  body 
is  a  wretched  prison-honse,  from 
wbich  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
soon  make  onr  escape.  This  world 
is  the  concentration  of  wickedness, 
but  fortunately  it  will  soon  be  con- 
sumed. Why  should  we  cultivate 
art  or  science,  why  should  we  con- 
cern ourselves  about  secular  things, 
since  after  all  they  will  soon  be 
done  away  with?  The  ideal  of 
*Puritanism  is  a  large  place  some- 
where up  above  the  sky  where  men 
will  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads 
and  harps  in  their  hands  to  sing  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  and 
the  Paraphrases. 

But  the  realistic  Jew  knows 
nothing  of  a  theory  which,  whilst 
professing  to  exalt  the  Divine  by 
trampling  on  the  human,  in  reality 
degrades  it.  "We  have  seen  how 
distinctly  St.  Paul  repudiates  the 
notion  which  ascribes  evil  to  matter. 
It  is  true  that  in  moments  of  de- 
spondency, to  which  natures  like  his 
are  peculiarly  liable,  he  speaks  aboi^t 
the  body  as  being  wretched  and 
vile,  and  expresses  a  desire  to  be  de- 
livered from  it.  At  such  times  he 
realises  deeply  that  the  old  man  is 
not  the  real  man,  that  what  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  fleslu  But  there  are 
.other  passages  in  which  he  assumes 
a-  tone  altogether  different.  *  Know 
ye  not,'  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians, 
*  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  wnich  is  in  you,  which 

,  ye  have  of  (5tod,  and  ye  are  not 
your  own  ?  *  • "  At  another  tjme  he 
gays,  *  I  always  bear  about  in  the 
body  the  dj^g  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 


that  the  }ife  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
made  manifest  in  my  body.*  And 
he  concludes  his  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  by  exhorting  his  readers  to 
present  their  bodies  a  living  sacri- 
fice, holy,  acceptable  unto  God. 

For  the  Apostle  does  not  imder- 
stand  the  idea  of  a  regeneration 
restricted  to  the  spiritual  part  of 
man.  According  to  him  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together,  because  of  the  vanity 
to  which  it  was  made  subject,  and 
looks  for  redemption  like  a  thirsty 
camel  straining  its  neck  towards 
the  springs  of  water.  Christ  has 
come  to  redeem  not  merely  the 
souls  of  men,  but  also  their  bodies. 
He  has  come  to  deliver  the  whole 
of  nature  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
The  end  of  the  new  creation  is 
to  present  a  humanity  renewed  in 
spirit,  soul,  and  body ;  it  is  to  found 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  not  floating 
somewhere  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth,  not  a  mere  fancy  like  a 
mirage,  but  embodied  in  a  visible 
and  real  form.  The  glorification  of 
nature  by  means  of  the  interpene- 
tration  of  the  Spirit — such  is  the 
aim  of  the  new  burth. 

In  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  our 
bodies  are  washed  with  pure  water, 
says  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  If  we  are  ever  to 
stand  forth  with  the  adfia  irvivfxariKov 
the  germ  must  be  implanted  in  that 
Sacrament  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  new  life.  If  the  principle  of 
the  ffwfxa  irvtvfjLaTiKov  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  germ  laid  by  the 
Spirit  in  the  waters  of  Baptism, 
whence  is  the  body  to  come  ?  Can 
anything  spring  from  the  germ 
which  is  not  contained  in  it  ?  Must 
not  the  end  be  contained  in  the 
beginning  ?  There  is  but  one  way 
to  escape  this  theory :  it  is  in  the 
unphilosophical  and  unscriptural 
theory  or  Calvinism,  which  puts 
asunder  what  God  has  joined. 

The  Sacraments,  as  we  said,  attach 
themselves  more  specially  to  the 
body.     Of  the  Sacrament  of  Com- 
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mnnion  onr  Lord  said :  *  I  am  tbe 
living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven;  if  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shali  live  forever;  and 
the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my 
flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life 
of  the  world.'    In  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  the  Spirit  and  nature 
meet     together.      The    Spirit     is 
merged    in   the  material  element, 
and  sanctifies  and  fflorifies  it.    This 
mystical  process  harmonises  with 
the  results  which  it  effects.    In  the 
other  Sacrament  theDivine  influence 
reaches  man  also  by  means  of  the 
elements.      The  bread  and  wine, 
the  natural    elements,   are  conse- 
crated   and   glorified.      They    are 
the    strength  and  stay  of   man's 
physical  life  :  they  now  become  the 
nourishment  and    support    of   the 
germ  implanted  in  man's  body  in 
the  Sacrament  of   Baptism.      We 
cannot  go  deeper  into  this  subject, 
but  we  have  at  any  rate  suggested 
what  special  part  is  given  to  the 
Sacraments    in    the     *  birth    from 
above.' 

We  have  still  a  few  remarks  to 
make  before  taking  leave  of  our 
subject.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
the  folloTving  conclusion :  By  the 
birth  from  above  we  understand  the 
implanting  of  a  spiritual  germ  in 
man  which  is  to  become  the  source 
of  a  new  life.  This  is  done  really 
and  literally  in  Baptism,  which  is 
the  instrument  of  regeneration  for 
the  whole  man.  Those  that  are 
baptised  die  with  Christ  and  rise 
with  Christ,  and  are  placed  towards 
Him  in  an  objective  and  real  rela- 
tion. Hence  the  possibility  of  their 
regeneration,  or  rather  its  neces- 
sity. Christ  is  bom  in  them ;  His 
life  becomes  theirs ;  their  existence^ 
becomes  so  closelv  interwoven,  that 
they  can  say  of  themselves  that 
Christ  lives  in  them.  The  scenes  of 
eighteen  centuries  ago  cease  to  be 
a  dead  history ;  they  become  once 
more  a  living  ideality. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
process  of  the  birth  from  above  is  a 


very  slow  and  tedious  one.  In  the 
physical  world  there  is  an  interval 
of  many  mouths  before  the  child 
leaves  the  mother's  womb  and  enters 
into  the  world.  Dangers  threaten 
the  embryo  on  all  sides,  and  the 
fatal  results  are  seen  continually. 
And  even  after  the  prosperous  birth 
of  the  child  there  are  many  in- 
flnences  at  work  trying  to  under- 
mine and  to  destroy  the  newly  bom 
life.  But  for  the  tender  care  of  the 
mother,  lovingly  nursing  her  child 
during  the  day  and  watching  over 
it  during  the  weary  hours  of  nighty 
many  a  life  would  have  been  lost. 
These  are  truisms,  no  doubt,  but  thej 
are  not  sufficiently  realised. 

But  dangers  greAter  still  await 
the  embryo  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Men  ask,  if  in  Baptism  there  is  im- 
planted the  regenerating  germ,  if  in 
the  Sacrament  the  new  man  is  con- 
ceived, how  is  it  that  we  are  on  all 
hands  surrounded  by  persons  leading 
xmgodly  lives  ?  It  surely  follows, 
they  say,  that  all  baptised  persons 
would  lead  Christian  lives.  To 
which  the  Apostle  would  have 
answered,  that  in  Baptism  the  new 
birth  is  not  completed,  but  that  it  is 
merely  begun.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
the  many  dangers  which  on  all 
hands  surround  the  embryo.  Do  not 
in  the  natural  world  many  die  be- 
fore they  are  bom  ?  Thus  it  is  in 
the  spiritual  world.  Spiritual  powers 
are  at  work  doing  their  utmost  to 
destroy  the  embryo ;  and  if  they  fail 
in  the  attempt,  to  weaken  it.  Ig- 
norance, prejudices,  passions,  wiui 
other  influences  too  many  to  enume* 
rate,  are  busy  to  fimstrate  the  en- 
trance into  life  of  the  new  man 
conceived  in  Baptism.  But  as  in 
the  physical  world  Nature  is  ever 
throwing  her  aegis  over  the  new  life, 
and  fights  a  desperate  battle  on  be- 
half of  life,  so  in  the  spiritual  world 
Grace  is  ever  casting  her  shield  over 
the  unconscious  embryo,  and  wards 
off  the  attacks  of  the  murderous 
enemy.  But  for  this  scarcely  one 
of  the  regenerate^  would  ever  be 
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conyerted ;  bat  for  this  it  would  die 
in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  the 
Church,  and  never  see  the  light. 
At  what  period  this  conyersion  takes 
place,  in  other  words  at  what  time 
the  spiritual  embryo  becomes  con- 
scious, it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
The  interval  in  the  physical  world 
between  the  conception  and  the  birth 
is  not  in  all  cases  the  same,  and  the 
physical  and  intellectual  progress 
varies  in  dififerentindividuals.  Some- 
times the  spiritual  awakening,  in 
the  language  of  theologians  called 
conversion,  coincides  with  that  period 
in  life  when  the  boy  says  forewell  to 
Ms  childhood  and  commences  to 
realise  his  manhood.  In  some  cases 
man  remains  morally  or  spiritually 
dormant  till  a  much  later  period  of 
life.  Others  seem  to  remain  in  the 
embryonic  condition  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  and  their  birth, 
if  it  is  to  take  place,  will  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave.  All,  we 
would  fain  hope,  shall  rejoice  in  their 
birth,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  and  then 
Cometh  the  end  when  God  shall  be 
all  in  all. 

With  tears  the  little  child  enters 
the  world,  as  if  dimly  conscious  of 
the  struggles  of  the  past,  and  filled 
with  forebodings  of  struggles  to 
come.  With  the  tears  of  repent- 
ance, shed  or  unshed,  with  great 
sorrow  because  of  the  disharmony 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the 
Christian  enters  the  new  world,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Many  are  the 
tears  shed  in  infancy,  and  in  later 
days  there  are  moments  when  the 
spirit  is  sorely  troubled  and  the 
heart  is  grievously  wounded.  Ke- 
pentance  is  not  an  isolated  act,  de- 
claring that  the  spiritual  embryo 
has  become  conscious  of  existence ; 
it  is  ever  repeated  and  continued 
throughout  life.  Much  depends  on 
the  child,  whether  it  makes  use  of 
the  opportunities  given  to  it  to 
cultivate  its  mind  and  to  educate 
its  powers,  or  whether  it  neglects 
them.  The  life  of  him  that  has 
entered  the  kingdom  pf  heaven  is 


one  of  continual  labour  and  cease- 
less toil.  He  must  develop  and 
cultivate  the  germ  implanted  in  him. 
He  is  called  upon  daily  to  die  with 
Christ;  he  must  rise  with  Christ 
and  walk  with  Christ  in  newness  of 
life.  He  is  called  upon  to  conquer 
the  dualism  within  him  between 
the  old  and  the  new  ego.  He  has 
to  steer  his  life  in  the  new  channel 
opened  to  him.  He  has  to  work 
out  a  special  form  of  Christianity  in 
keeping  with  his  natural  individu- 
ality, which  is  not  destroyed,  but 
which  is  to  be  purified  and  sanctified. 
The  seed  must  spring  up,  and  the 
more  it  spreads  the  deeper  it  will 
strike  root.  As  the  germ  develops 
into  the  life  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of 
love,  the  birth  from  above  becomes 
more  and  more  real.  Man  is  gra* 
dually  restored  to  and  placed  once 
more  on  the  pinnacle  whence  he 
fell.  He  becomes  like  the  wevfia 
(ijjoiroiovVf  the  second  Adam;  he  is 
now  truly  free,  for  he  has  brought 
his  will  into  harmony  with  the 
Divine ;  he  is  now  no  longer  under 
the  old  law,  but  imder  a  new  law, 
that  of  the  Spirit,  of  love,  and 
he  produces  now  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  Thus  carefully  watching 
over  himself,  he  ripens  unto  the  day 
of  the  harvest. 

That  day  of  the  harvest  is  the  day 
of  the  resurrection.  It  is  a  curious 
notion  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
German  Bationalists,  and  it  is 
singular  to  find  the  idea  repeated  in 
ajrecent  book  published  in  England, 
that  the  Apostl^  laid  little  stress  on 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  that 
as  he  grew  older  his  ideas  concerning 
it  underwent  a  complete  change. 
All  his  training  as  a  Pharisee  had 
led  him  to  attach  great  importance 
to  the  doctrine  of  tho  resurrection, 
and  his  adoption  of  Christianity 
strengthened  his  belief,  though  it 
modified  it  somewhat.  It  is  true 
he  speaks  of  the  Christian  as 
being  risen  in  the  same  way  as 
Christ  describes  him  as  having 
eternal  life ;  it  is  true  hp  9p^i3^9  jof 
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the  Christian  as  sitting  in  heavenly 
places,  for  he  thinks  of  him  as  being 
in  the  closest  nnion  with  Christ, 
and  his  impatient  idealism  knows  of 
no  delay.  Bat  on  the  other  hand, 
he  attacks  the  forerunners  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  said  that  the  resurrec- 
tion was  past  already,  and  warns 
Timothy  against  the  reception  of 
their  doctrine.  For  *  embodiment  is 
to  him  the  end  of  the  ways  of  God,' 
and  in  the  glorified  body  which  is  to 
rise  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
he  sees  the  complete  development 
of  the  germ  implanted  in  Baptism 
and  nourished  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

*  If  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised 
np  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in 
you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies  because  of  His  Spirit 
that  dwells  in  you.'  Compare  with 
this  declaration  the  passages  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  '  But  some  will 
say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  np  P 
and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? 
Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened,  except  it  die :  and 
that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest 
not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare 
grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of 
some  other  grain :  but  God  giveth 
it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him, 
and  to  every  seed  his  own  body.*  It 
follows  from  these  passages  that  the 
germ  of  the  spiritual  body  is  im- 
planted in  us  now.  Our  mortal 
bodies  shall  be  quickened  because 
of  the  Spirit  that  dwells  in  us.  In 
the  seed  sown  within  us  is  contained 
the  beginning  of  a  heavenly,  glorified 
body,  which  shall  be  revealed  in  the 
last  day.  But  how  is  this  process, 
goin^  on  now,  though  we  are  un- 
conscious of  it — our  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  Gt)d — to  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  ?  By  death,  answers  the 
Apostle,  and  he  points  to  an  analog 
in  the  vegetable  world.     Of  the  de 


plant  there  remains  a  germ,  whicB. 
springs  up  into  another  plant,  which. 
is  in  one  way  the  same  and  yet  not 
the  same. 

The  body  of  the  Christian  laid  in 
the  grave  becomes  a  prey  to  cor- 
ruption. This  body,  under  the 
dominion  of  win,  which  tempted 
man  so  frequently,  moulders  away 
Laid  in  its  narrow  coffin,  the  re. 
mains  of  the  *  old  man  *  pass  away. 
But  there  is  a  germ  whioh  is 
immortal ;  it  is  incorruptible,  it  is 
Christ  within.  Death  cannot  destroy 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  death  becomes 
the  means  of  bringing  it  to  light. 
Hidden  during  our  life  within  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  old  man,  it 
emerges  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment when  man  is  laid  in  the 
grave.  And  when  the  graves  shall 
be  opened,  when  at  the  sound  of  the 
archangel's  trump  the  dead  shall 
rise,  they  shall  stand  clothed  in  a 
body  which  is  the  same  as  they 
once  had  and  yet  not  the  same.  It 
is  the  new,  spiritual  body.*  They 
are  now  like  Christ  inwardly  and 
outwardly.  The  aapi  is  defeated 
for  ever,  sin  is  done  away  with,  for 
the  iryevfia  triumphs.  They  cele- 
brate the  complete  victory  of  the 
irvevfia  and  with  it  perfect  harmony. 
The  spirit  and  the  body  are  one,  and 
the  conscience  proclaims  that  old 
things  have  passed  away  and  that 
all  things  have  been  made  new. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  article.  We  are 
painfully  aware  of  its  many  imper- 
fections. We  are  a&aid  that  we 
have  made  but  a  clumsy  attempt  to 
lift  up  the  veil  which  hangs  over  a 
subject  that  ever  must  remain  one 
of  the  greatestmysteries.  FeyovafjiY 
fiTTttJ,  dig  0*  oIk  etrrt  yeyeaOai,  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
voice,  too,  of  a  shallow  philosophy, 
which  with  all  its  vaunted  powers 
of  criticism  has  not  yet  learnt  the 
basis    of    all  criticism,  the   yyUdi 


'  The  opposition  between  matter    and  spirit  is  thns   done  away    with,  as   seen 
in  the  body  of  Christ  after  His  resurrection.  Digitized  by  VjOOgie 
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^eavToy,  It  is  the  voice  in  fine  of 
that  spirit  of  pride  and  self-suffi- 
ciency which  is  the  characteristic 
of  paganism,  bnt  which  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  Him 
who  said  that  He  was  'meek  and 
lowly  of  heart.'' 

Christ  says :  *  You  must  be  bom 
&om  above.*  He  declares  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  revolution.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  dispute  His  asser- 
tion. We  have  simply  endeavoured 
to  show  in  what  way  Scripture 
proves  the  necessity  of  this  new 
birth  and  in  what  way  it  attempts 
to  realise  it.  In  doing  so  we  have 
dwelt  on  what  may  be  called  the 
theological  side  of  the  question, 
because  in  the  very  idea  of  a  biith 
^m  above  there  seemed  implied 
to  us,  unless  words  have  lost  their 
meaning,  the  interference  of  an 
agent  &om  without,  and  that  agent 
could  be  no  other  than  God  Himself. 
To  say  that  man  has  within  himself 
in  his  own  spirit,  according  to  a  law 
of  his  existence,  the  power  of  rege- 
nerating himself,  is  an  argument 
which  undoubtedly  admits  of  dis- 
cussion. But  we  maintain  that  the 
word  'regeneration*  is  in  such  a 
theory  altogether  out  of  place,  and 
ih&t  it  is  as  absurd  to  speak  of  a 
man  regenerating  himself  spiritually 
as  it  would  be  to  say  that  he  has 
brought  himself  unaided  into  the 
world. 

We  stated,  though  we  touched 
on  it  very  briefly,  that  there  is  a 
humian  side  to  the  question.  Ad- 
mitting the  idea  of  a  creation,  there 
is  an  essential  distinction  between 
the  first  and  the  second.  In  the 
new  creation  the  Spirit  attaches 
itself  to  an  individual  who  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  moral 
development.  The  mAjdus  operandi 
must  therefore  vary  in  each  case, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must 
ever  remain  inviolate.  The  part  to 
be  taken  by  the  individual  must  be 


determined,  and  his  sphere  of  action 
must  be  pointed  out.  He  has  '  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation,'  or,  in 
modem  language,  to  labour  to  reach 
the  very  highest  stage  of  mioral 
development.  The  goal  set  before 
him  is  far  off,  but  in  marching 
towards  it  he  has  at  any  rate  this 
consolation,  that  he  is  moving  in 
obedience  to  a  great  law,  which 
tells  him  that  harmony  is  the  law 
of  life.  Not  unduly  elated  by  suc- 
cess, not  morbidly  depressed  by 
defeat,  let  him  press  on  till  in  the 
absolute  union  with  the  ideal  he  has 
found  peace. 

In  an  age  like  ours,  when  the 
great  question,  as  we  ventured  to 
remind  our  readers  in  a  former 
article,  is,  *What  think  you  of 
humanity  F*  when  men  believe  in 
humanity  and  then  in  God,  and 
not,  as  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  first 
in  God  and  then  in  humanity ;  the 
human  side  of  a  question  must  ever 
command  the  greater  share  of  at- 
tention. We  are  impatient  of  all 
theology ;  we  look  upon  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  its  elaborate 
creeds  and  minute  confessions,  as 
the  very  embodiment  of  death.  In 
regard  to  St.  Paul  we  acknowledge 
that  as  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  he 
found  his  bitterest  enemies  among 
the  Jewish  Christians,  so  in  late^ 
days  he  met  with  his  greatest 
antagonists  in  the  Protestants,  who 
owed  to  him  their  very  existence. 
And  in  our  indignation  we  would 
say  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
'  Loose  him  and  let  him  go.' 

But  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of 
all  theology,  we  lose  much.  The 
solidarity  of  humanity  is  such,  that 
when  we  treat  certain  periods  in  the 
history  of  humanity  as  non-existent 
or  with  contempt,  we  ourselves  are 
the  chief  suflerers.  It  is  wiser  and 
better  to  try  to  get  at  the  funda- 
mental thoughts  which  found  an 
imperfect  utterance,  and  to  attempt 


*  TOfirwfSi  is  always  used  by  the  Greeks  in  a  bad  sense,  except  in  the  writioge  of 
Plato. 
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to  disengage  great  lasting  tmtbs 
from  the  temporary,  relative  form 
in  whicb  they  were  clothed.  May- 
be, to  onr  astonishment  we  shall 
discover  that  after  all  onr  modem 
ideas  are  older  than  we  supposed, 
and  that  the  old  ideas  are  more 
modem  than  we  ever  imagined. 

The  philosophy  of  St.  Panl  was 
a  reaction  against  the  movement 
which  had  spread  from  Alexandria 
to  the  cities  and  plains  of  Palestine. 
In  the  City  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
East  and  West  had  met  together, 
and  entered  into  the  very  closest 
relations.  A  marriage,  so  to  speak, 
bad  been  celebrated  between  the 
religion  of  Jndssa  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  Greece.  The  frait  of  that 
union  had  been  the  Jewish- Alexan- 
drine '  Beligions-Philosophie,'  the 
chief  representative  of  which  was 
Philo  JndsBus.  Moses  and  Plato, 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  Greek 
philosophers,  were  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  cdnstmction  of  a  vast 
system  which  aimed  at  establishing 
a  universal  place  of  refuge  where 
the  natioDs  might  live  together  in 
peace.  The  attempt  was  su  ccessful , 
for  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  was  eclectic. 
And  there  is  no  greater  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  than  the 
fact  that  the  new  philosophy  fouud 
numberless  adherents  within  the 
borders  of  Palestine.  The  strong- 
bold  of  Conservatism  commenced 
to  give  way. 

It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  amal- 
gamate elements  so  heterogeneous 
as  the  monotheism  of  Judeeaand  the 
philosophies  of  Greece.  It  required 
the  skill  of  a  magician  such  as 
Philo  to  give  to  the  attempt  the 
appearance  of  success.  But  even  in 
bis  writings  there  are  many  traces 
of  a  conflict  between  contending 
elements  which  has  not  been  brought 
to  a  triumphant  issue,  and  there  are 
labyrinths  from  which  it  seems  im- 
possible to  escape.  For  the  recon- 
ciliation between  Athens  and  Jeru- 
salem seems  beyond  the  power  of  a 
mere  mortal. 


The  influence  of  the  Greek  pbilo- 
Bophy  is  easily  seen  in  the  ethical 
and  anthropological  views  of  the  day. 
According  to  Plato,  matter  is  the 
source  of  evil,  and  there  will  always 
remain  in  the  world  an  evil  prin- 
ciple which  cannot  be  destroyed. 
Mau  must  therefore  soar  above  the 
present  world,  doomed  to  perpetual 
disharmony,  on  the  wings  of  con- 
templation, of  iTurnifijfi,  to  that 
higher  and  purer  world  of  the  ideal 
where  reigns  everlasting  peace.  Ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  evil  is  a  necessity  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  law  of  nature,  and 
therefore  to  be  looked  upon  with 
araOiia.  Philo  adopts  these  philo- 
sophical views.  He  accepts  the 
dualism  beween  spirit  and  matter ; 
he  looks  upon  matter  as  the  origin 
of  evil.  The  body  is  looked  upon 
as  a  prison  which  keeps  the  soul  in 
a  degrading  thraldom.  The  evil  in 
man  is  the  result  of  the  material 
body  with  which  he  enters  the 
world.  The  holiness  of  God  is  a 
state  of  entire  separation  from  mat- 
ter. Philo,  therefore,  knows  of  no 
higher  life  than  one  of  contempW 
tion  and  of  asceticism.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs,  explain^  in 
accordance  with  the  then  usual 
mode  of  interpretation,  he  traces 
the  history  of  a  soul  emerging  gra- 
dually from  a  state  of  slavery  into 
one  of  freedom.  Subjugation  of 
the  body,  independence  of  the  soul, 
ireedom  from  matter:  these  are 
the  watchwords  of  the  Philonic 
philosophy.  To  find  harmony, 
we  must  soar  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  material.  Meanwhile  we  must 
attempt  to  cultivate  that  a-a^nOeia 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  true 
wisdom. 

Against  these  theories,  which  had 
been  promulgated  in  Palestine,  and 
which,  with  many  additions  and 
modifications,  were  held  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  GhK>stics  at  the  close 
of  the  Apostolic  century,  St.  Paul, 
the  *  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,*  pro- 
tested most  vehemently.  A  pas- 
sionate Jew — the  last  and  greatest 
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of  Jews— -he  had  no  sympathy  with 
that  maDia  for  everything  Greek 
which  had  laid  hold  of  his  country- 
xnen.  To  him  the  wisdom  of  the 
Greek  was  foolishness,  and  he 
characterised  the  much  talked  of 
yvHunc  as  ypev^tat'VfAoc  One  of  those 
•  whole '  natures,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  he  found  no  delight 
m  the  yacillating  eclecticism  of 
Alexandria.  An  earnest,  thoroughly 
ethical  and  practical  Shemitic  na- 
ture, he  was  averse  to  the  one-sided 
intellectualism  of  Greece — to  those 
aristocratic  systems  in  which  the 
highest  place  was  given  to  eircar^/ii?, 
ajid  which  looked  upon  evil  as  a  want 
of  knowledge — to  that  tendency, 
in  fine,  to  depreciate  human  activity. 
His  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
spiritual  world  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  thoroughly  moral.. 

Undoubtedly  he  studied  these 
theories.  He  adopted  oft  the  cur- 
rent phraseology;  he  accommodated 
himself  in  the  form  of  his  teaching 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;^  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  unintelligi- 
ble. But  in  his  teaching  he  opposed 
them.  He  came  forward  as  the  re- 
presentative of  an  intense  ideal  ma- 
terialism such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen.  The  germs  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  writings 


preserved  in  the  Old  Testament, 
We  have  seen  its  development  in  the 
theory  of  the  '  new  birth '  and  of 
^  sacramental  grace.' 

It  was  a  critical  moment  when  St. 
Paul  lifted  up  his  voice.  Rome  had 
reached  its  ideal  and  found  its  grave. 
Greek  philosophy  had  reached  its 
highest  point  of  development  in  the 
man  who  had  aroused  the  slumbering 
consciousness  of  the  nation,  and 
'from  that  moment  dated  its  decay. 
There  remained  nothing  elsebut  that 
great  coup  de  desespoir,  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Stoics,  with  its  gloomy 
Uayiayii,  To  a  humaniiy,  sinking 
in  the  abyss  of  *  the  nothing,'  St. 
Paul  came  with  his  great  message. 
He  told  that  old  world  in  ruins  that 
it  wanted  a  new  life — a  regeneration. 
He  pointed  to  a  Divine  life — life 
must  proceed  from  life*— as  the 
source  of  the  regeneitition  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  State,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  life,  a  new  hu- 
manity :  in  one  word,  the  kingdom 
of  God.  It  was  to  embrace  all  hu- 
manity, it  was  to  interpenetrate  all 
nature,  it  was  to  break  in  pieces  the 
bonds  which  had  hitherto  defied  re- 
sistance. Herein  lies  the  greatness 
of  St.  Paul.  Therefore  stands  next 
to  the  incomparable  Master  the 
Pharisee  of  Tarsus.  A.  S. 


«  I  am  convinced  that  a  deeper  study  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  will  Ipad  men  to 
acknowledge  that  the  resemblance  between  him  and  his  contemporaries  is  more  in  form 
than  in  anything  else.  As  an  instance,  he  spoke  of  man  as  ffapKiK6s,  ^vxtirdr,  and 
wt^vfurrucds ;  the  Gnostic  divided  man  into  t\uc6ff  i^ik6s,  and  vpwfiariKds.  But  in 
the  month  of  the  Gnostic  those  words  had  quite  a  dififerent  meaning  from  that  in 
which  St.  Paul  wished  them  to  be  understood. 

•  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo. 
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INTO  BALLAD-LAND. 

I  lore  a  ballad  but  erett  too  welL — Winter* $  Tal$. 


A  DISCRIMINATING  traveller 
cares  little  for  the  loveliest 
country  unless  it  possess  associa- 
tions.      Even    Switzerland    would 
lose  much  of  the  interest  with  which 
we  now  regard  it,  did  not  a  halo 
gleam  over  its  mountains,    flung* 
there  by  the  struggles  of  patriotism 
and  the  poetry  of  Byron.    Without 
that  glow  it  would  have  been  as 
devoid  of  sentiment,  save  to  mere 
Alpine  climbers,  as  are  the  huge 
rocky  fortresses  of  South  America. 
Lincolnshire  has  become  much  more 
tolerable  to  imaginative  folk  since 
Tennyson  glorified  its  marshes  and 
water-courses.      When    people    of 
cultivated  minds,  therefore,  take  a 
holiday,  they  should  be  especially 
careful    to    choose    some    district 
which  possesses  historic  or  romantic 
memories.     Thus,  to  go  no  farther 
afield  than  Yorkshire,  besides  its 
sands  and  breezy    upland    walks, 
Whitby  is   redolent  of  St.  Hilda, 
and    the    penance    of    Ralph    de 
Percy,  and  the  youth  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley  ;    of   King  Oswi,  and 
Wilfrid,    and    Bishop     Chad;     of 
Cflsdmon  and  the  Princess  Elfleda, 
of  Scandinavian  pirates  and  Saxon 
ecclesiastics,   of  the  great  Council 
which  settled  the  Easter  controversy, 
and  the  celebrated  school  of  learning 
which  shines  through  the  darkness 
of  early  English  Christianity ;  while 
its  pretentious  northern  neighbour, 
Saltbum,  does  not  possess  a  single 
attraction  for    the  antiquary.     It 
consists  of  a  few   houses,   a    big 
hotel,  and  a  modem  church.    With 
some,    the    ideal  temperament  so 
preponderates  that  all  they  care  for 
in  a  place  is  its  associations.     Thus 
when  fresh  from  mental  excursions 
into  the  fascinating  dreamlands  of 
the  Od/yssey  and  the  Arabian  Nights^ 
such  minds  look  with  scorn  upon 
the  humble  efforts  of  geographers 


who  would  settle  exactly  where  ilio 
Lotophagi  lived,  or  in  what  sea  lay 
the  Isles  of  the  Children  of  Khaledan. 
We  must  plead  guilty  to  something 
of  tliis  feeling  ourselves.  On  one 
occasion  when  sitting  at  dinner 
next  a  hard-headed,  matter-of-fSact 
wrangler,  to  whom  *  a  primrose  by  a 
river's  brim  '  was  certainly  but  *  a 
yellow  primrose,'  it  received  a  rude 
shock.  We  had  eagerly  asked  him 
about  a  celebrated  curiosity  in  the 
next  parish  (of  which  he  was  in- 
cumbmit),  known  as  Arthur's 
Table,  and  were  informed,  *It  is 
but  a  rude  heap  of  stones  spread 
over  a  bare  hillside ;  if  I  had  a 
mason  and  two  or  three  cartloads 
of  boulders  I  could  put  you  together 
a  much  finer  Round  Table  in  an 
afternoon.' 

One  autumn  when  we  had  been 
more  than  usually  haunted  with 
memories  of  the  past,  and  when 
many  an  echo  of  poetry  floated 
round  the  fancy,  '  there  came  a  day 
as  still  as  heaven,'  a  day  like  that 
on  which  they  found  the  babe 
Arthur 

Upon  the  sands 

Of  wild  Dundagil,  by  the  Cornish  sea. 

To  take  our  lute  and  wallet,  and 
wander  forth  like  a  Troubadour  of 
old  in  quest  of  beauty,  was  clearly  a 
necessity  at  such  a  time.  An  un- 
resisting impulse  bade  us  roam 

Under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
That  seem'd  the  heavens  upbreaking 

through  the  earth, 
And  on  from  hill  to  hill  and  every  day. 

Therefore,  we  translated  the  lan- 
ga&ge  of  romance  into  the  matter-of- 
fact  realities  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  shouldering  a  knapsack,  and 
preparing,  stoutly  shod  and  with  a 
trusty  staff,  to  walk  into  fairy-land. 
It  lies  all  around  us,  we  discover, 
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when  our  eyes  have  once  been 
purged  by  fancy's  euphrasy.  Should 
we  go  south  to  those  deep  forest 
glades 

Through  whose  green  boughs  the  golden 

sunshine  creeps  ? — 
Where  Merlin  bj  the  enchanted  thorn-tree 

sleeps—? 

Alas  !  the  '  gurlie  sea '  must  in  that 
case  be  crossed,  and  no  Phantom 
Lover  appeared  to  offer  a  speedy 
passage. 

I  haye  seren  ships  upon  the  sea, 
The  eighUi  brought  me  to  land ; 

With  four  and  twenty  bold  mariners. 
And  music  on  every  hand. 

It  seemed  more  feasible  to  walk 
northwards  to  that  other  Elf-land 
which  an  equally  potent  mage, 
Thomas  the  Bhymer,  visited  with 
its  Queen, 

After  kissing  her  rosy  lips, 

All  underneath  the  flildon  Tree. 

And  this  was  the  manner  of  his 
progress  : 

She's  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed, 
She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind ; 

And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung. 
Her  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velret  green ; 

And  till  seven  years  were  gone  and  past, 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 

Was  it  not  there,  too,  that  Bonnie 
Kilmeny  was  rapt  from  earth — 
that  sweetest  of  all  pure  damsels — 
and  when  at  length  she  begged  once 
more  to  see  her  friends,  in  this  wise 
the  fairies  granted  her  boon : 

With  distant  music  soft  and  deep. 
They  Inll'd  Kilmeny  sound  asleep ; 
And  when  she  awaken'd,  she  lay  her  lane. 
All  happ'd  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood 

wene. 
When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled ; 
When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead ; 
When  scarce  was  remember'd  Kihneny's 

name, 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 

There,  too,  of  late  years  dwelt  a 
oiore  lovable  and  more  powerM 
bckrd  and  magician  than  either  of 
bhe  above,  who  created  a  whole 


history  of  imaginative  worthies, 
'  that  great  magician,'  according  to 
the  Chaldean  MS.,  '  which  hath  his 
dwelling  in  the  old  fastness,  hard 
by  the  river  Jordan,  which  is  by  the 
Border.'  He  transfigured  a  dull 
foggy  country  into  an  enchanted 
land,  peopled  with  airy  castles,  fan- 
tastic pageants,  lovers,  knights,  and 
dames  innumerable.  His  stirring 
strains  have  soothed  many  a  sick- 
bed, and  his  potent  spells  have 
gifted  many  a  gallant  youth  with 

Satriotism,  generosity,  and  self- 
enying  heroism.  Year  by  year  his 
creations  still  fiood  the  kmd  with  a 
gold-bearing  stream  of  Southron 
and  Transatlantic  visitors.  Every 
hillside  in  that  Border  region  has 
its  legend  not  unremembered  by 
Sir  Walter,  every  stream  there 
flows  straight  from  Fairy-lani 
Imagination  sees  on  its  wildest 
moorland  a  company  of  brave 
soldiers,  a  hawking  party,  or  a 
runaway  pair  of  ill-starred  lovers. 
Thither  must  we  turn  this  golden 
weather.  There  is  no  time  like  late 
autumn,  even  towards  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, for  a  walking  tour.  Whereas 
in  summer  it  is  always  more  or  less 
burdensome  to  carry  a  knapsack,  in 
these  frosty  moi*ns  and  keen  after- 
noons it  seldom  becomes  an  incum- 
brance, even  after  twenty  miles' 
walking.  Away,  then,  from  the 
clamour  of  the  forum,  the  rattle 
of  spinning-jennies!  Leave  behind 
politics,  school  boards,  and  cares, 
public,  social,  or  domestic.  In  that 
clear  atmosphere  of  the  Borders  we 
shall  only  breathe  woodland  scentsi 
the  fragrance  of  pine,  birch,  and 
heather ;  no  sound  save  the  grouse's 
crow  and  the  streamlet's  murmur 
will  fall  upon  the  delighted  ear. 

Jam  mens  prsetrepidans  avet  vagari, 
Jam  Iseti  studio  pedes  yigescunt. 

As  we  cannot  climb  Jack's  bean- 
stalk in  order  to  find  the  entrance 
to  enchanted  land,  and  the  celebrated 
horse  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  not 
in  our  stud,  which,  wfe^exer^^ip^ 
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ZQoanted  and  tamed  a  peg  in  bis 
neck,  transported  him  whither  he 
would,  it  is  needfal  to  resort  to  the 
far  more  prosaic  plan  of  taking  a 
railway  ticket  in  order  to  carry  out 
our  plans.  But  first  calling  to  mind 
how  Lord  Soulis  on  leaving  home 
was  wonfc  to  throw  his  chamber's 
keys  to  Bedcap,  his  familiar  : 

He  took  the  kevs  from  the  rusty  lock. 

That  never  were  ta'en  before ; 
He  threw  them  over  his  left  shoolder 

With  meikle  care  and  pain. 
And  he  bade  him  keep  them  fathoms  deep, 

Till  he  retum'd  again. 

We  make  over  our  keys  of  office  to 
our  better  half,  but,  wiser  than  Blue- 
beard, hand  them  over  unreservedly, 
well  knowing  it  is  better  not  to 
arouse  female  cariosity  by  making 
exceptions.  If  he  had  said  nothing 
of  the  mysterious  chamber  which 
contained  her  murdered  predeces- 
sors, his  wife  would  never  have 
cared  to  go  near  it. 

It  is  not  till  Durham  that  the 
outskirts  of  Ballad-land  are  touched. 
The  castle  and  cathedral  at  once 
transport  the  traveller  to  the  past ; 
and  is  not  Brancopeth  Castle,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Nevills,  nigh  the 
town?  A  breeze  from  the  far-off 
days  of  chivalry  seems  to  blow  here, 
and  we  weary  ourselves  with  think- 
ing what  gallant  pageants  and  what 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  those  mar- 
vellous Norman  pillars  of  the 
cathedral  nave  have  seen.  At 
Newcastle,  the  country  connected 
with  the  Battle  of  Otterboum  is 
entered.  It  was  fought  by  moon- 
light, August  15,  1388.  The  exact 
scene  is  some  thirty  miles  from 
Newcastle  on  the  river  Heed,  which 
comes  down  from  Carter  Fell,  but 
it  was  in  a  skirmish  before  the  walls 
of  that  town  that  Hotspur's  lance 
and  pennon  were  taken  by  Douglas. 

It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide, 
When  the  muirmen  win  their  hay. 

The  doughty  Douglas  bound  him  to  ride 
Into  England,  to  drive  a  prey. 


He  chose  the  (Gordons  and  the  Gnemee, 
With  them  the  Lindesays  light  and  gaj, 

The  moon  was  clear,  the  day  drew  near, 

Tlie  spears  in  flinders  flew  ; 
But  many  a  gallant  Englishman 

Ere  day  the  Scotsmen  slew. 

Froissart  commemorates  the  deatb 
of  the  brave  Douglas,  who  'went 
ever  forwarde  lyk  a  hardy  Hector, 
wyllynge  alone  to  conquere  tb 
felde,  and  to  disoomfyte  his  ene- 
myes ; '  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
bcdlad  poetry  has  not  forgottai 
him: 

O  bury  me  by  the  braken  bush, 
Beneath  the  blooming  brier, 

Let  nerer  living  mortal  ken 
That  ere  a  kmdly  Scot  lies  bere^ 

He  was,  however,  carried  to  Mel- 
rose Abbey,  where  his  tomb  is  Btifl 
shown.  Away  to  the  left  runs  the 
Roman  wall  from  which,  in  the 
Northumbrian  ballad  of  *  The  Deeth 
of  Featherstonhaugh,'  Will  of  the 
Wa'  obtained  his  nickname : 

Hoot  awa\  lads,  hoot  awa', 

Ha*  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys,  and  TiaA- 

walls,  and  a', 
Ha'  set  upon  Albany  Featherstonhaogh, 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadmanshangfa. 

There  was  Willimoteswick, 

And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hugbieof  Hawdon,  and  Will  of  the  Wi; 

I  canno  tell  a',  I  canno  tell  a', 
And  mony  a  mair  that  the  deil  may  knav* 

In  Newcastle  jail  Jock  o*  the  Sjde 
was  immured  when  so  gallantlj 
freed  by  the  Laird's  Jock,  tbe 
Laird's  Wat,  and  Hobbie  Noble: 

He  is  weil  kend,  Johne  o*  the  Syd^ 
A  greater  thief  did  never  lyde ; 
He  never  tyris 
For  to  brek  byris. 

The  ballad-singer  expands  into  1 
grim  burst  of  humour  as  the  booo 
comrades  burst  in  upon  Jock  in  hii 
dungeon,  who  was  to  be  hanged  ia 
the  morning : 

Kow  sune  they  reach  Newcastle  jail, 
And  to  the  prisoner  thus  they  call ; 

Sleeps  thou,  wakes  thou,  Jock  o'  the  Syde,   ! 
Or  art  thou  weary,  of  .thy  ^thrall  f 
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Foek  answers  thus,  wf  dolefa'  tone ; 
*  Ah,  ait  I  wake — I  seldom  sleep : 
3nt  whae's  this  kens  m  j  name  sae  weel. 
And  thus  to  mese  [soothe]  my  woes  does 
seek? 

Lnd  again: 

iae  out  at  the  gates  they  a'  ax^  gane, 
The  prisoner's  set  on  horseback  hie; 

Lnd  now  wi'  speed  theVre  ta*en  the  gate, 
While  ilk  ane  jokes  fu'  wantonlie: 

)  Joek,  sae  winsomely  ye  ride, 
Wi  baith  yoor  feet  upon  ae  side ; 

lae  weel  Te*re  hameist,  and  sae  trig, 
In  troth  ye  sit  like  ony  bride ! 

7p  tiie  Tyne,  too,  is  Cholerford 
3raey  where  on  the  night  of  his 
elease  'the  water  ran  like  monn- 
ains  hie ;'  bnt  the  prisoner,  monnt- 
td  behind  the  Laird's  Jock,  safely 
wimB  it,  while  the  twenty  pur- 
tners  dare  not  attempt  to  foliow, 
knd  one  ladicronsly  begs  from  this 
ide: 

The  prisoner  take. 
Bat  leave  the  fetters,  I  pray,  to  me. 

Past  Alnwick,  Donstanborongh, 
nd  the  Fame  Islands,  so  dear  to 
fmitholo^sts ;  past  Bambrongh, 
oo,  and  Holy  Island,  all  fragrant 
rith  old-world  memories,  we  are 
wiftiy  borne  on  to  Berwick.  Here 
re  will  don  oar  knapsacks  in  ear- 
nest. It  was  ever  a  turbulent  town, 
a  Berwick  Christmas'  being  a 
ynonym  for  a  riotous  festival,  and 
ras  not  often  so  peaceable  as  when 
jord  Enrie  held  it  in  the  time  of 
lenry  Vm.: 

inee  he  has  kepte  Berwick  npon  Tweed, 
The  town  was  never  better  kept,  I  wot ; 

[e  maintained  leal  and  order  sJong  the 

Border, 
And  still  was  ready  to  prick  the  Scot. 

L  walk  round  the  ramparts  shows 
he  unrivalled  situation  of  the  town, 
rhich  was  so  often  a  bone  of  con- 
9ntion  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
t  the  mouth  of  a  considerable 
Lver,  full  of  fish,  whence  ingress 
nd  egress  might  readily  be  ob- 
lined.  The  old  bridge,  built  in 
Slizabeth's  time,  must  have  been 
roBsed  on  many  a  wild  errand  by 
bie  adventurous  of  both  nations, 


while  its  neighbour  the  railway  via- 
duct, flung  high  aloft,  speaks  of 
nothing  but  amity  and  peace.  Sun- 
rise from  the  town  walls  is  a  fine 
sight,  as  the  misty  light  glimmers 
onwards,  bringing  into  prominence 
the  gpirly  yellow  waves  chafing  in 
the  offing.  Halidon  Hill  may  be  seen 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 
The  quaint  old  wynds  and  hilly  pas- 
sages of  Berwick  are  very  curious 
to  a  Southron.  On  the  bell  tower 
of  the  castle  the  alarm  beacon  uaed 
to  be  kindled,  but  the  railway  sta- 
tion stands  where  the  castle  itself 
was  situated. 

The  Tweed  is  so  beautiful  through- 
out its  course,  and  flows  through 
such  a  land  of  glamour,  that  it  is 
well  for  a  pilgnm  to  pursue  its 
windings.  Numberless  poets  have 
chanted  its  praises  by  day  and 
night.  It  is  the  *  silver  Tweed' 
when  the  sun  glitters  on  its  streams, 
but  its  charms  are  multiplied  at 
night,  when  it 

Is  heard  to  rave, 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o*er  the  dcN&d  man's 
grave. 

Then  (as  Alexander  sings) : 

Oh,  ha'e  ye  seen  the  Tweed  while  the  moon 

shone  bright, 
And  the  stars  gemmed  the  sky  wi'  their 
siller  light? 
If  ye  ha'ena  seen  it,  then 
Half  its  sweets  ye  canna  ken. 
Oh,  gae  back  and  look  again 
On  a  shining  night ! 

And  again: 

Oh,  ha'e  ye  seen  the  Tweed  when  the  moon*s 

gane  down. 
When  the  sun  caps  ilk  hill  wi'  a  gowden 
crown? 
Oh,  ye'd  pause  in  fixed  delight 
As  bursts  npon  the  sight, 
'Neath  the  Eildons,  spreading  bright 
The  landscape  roan'  I 

Apart  from  association,  much  of 
the  Tweed's  beauiy  among  rivers  is 
due  to  its  curving,  well-wooded 
banks — ^much  more,  perhaps,  to  its 
shallowness  in  proportion  to  its 
width,  which  causes  it  to  murmur 
onwards  in  a  manner  irresistibly 
seductive.    In  autumn  the  russet 
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woodi  which  overhang  it  form  % 
Triable  golden  gate  to  the  rioh 
ieast  of  beauty  which  the  pilgrim  of 
Bong  has  before  him.  Beyond  the 
modem  and  melanchdj  Twizell 
Castle  the  Till  is  crossed,  deep  and 
sullen-looking,  with  a  tromi  leaping 
here  and  there,  but  not  nnsnitei  in 
character  to  ihe  daughter  which 
took  place  on  the  neighbouring 
Flodden.  Well  piay  the  Scottish 
lassie  here  take  up  her  lament : 

O  the  haymaking's  pleasant  in  bright  sonny 

June, 
The  hay-time  is  cheery  when  hearts  are  in 

tune; 
Bat  while  others  are  joking  and  laughing 

saefireei 
There's  a  pang  at  my  heart,  and  a  tear  i* 

my  e*e. 
At  e'en  i'  the  gloaming  adown  by  the  bum, 
Fu'  dowie  and  wae,  aft  I  daunder  and 

mourn ; 
Amanff  the  lang  broom  I  sit  greeting  alane, 
And  sigh  for  my  dear  and  the  days  that  are 

gane. 

And  still  more  plaintively  in  the 
well-known  'Flowers  of  the  Forest :' 

Dool  and  wae  for  the  order  sent  our  lads  to 
the  Border ! 
The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  won  the 
day. 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  that  fought  aye 
the  foremost, 
The  prime  of  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the 
clay. 
Well  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  the  ewe- 
milking. 
Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae, 
Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning ; 
The  flowers  of   the  forest  are  a*  wede 
awae. 

'Norham's  castled  steep'  comes 
speedily  into  view,  standing  grim 
and  gaunt  and  massive  against  the 
sky.  Though  reputed  *the  dan- 
gerust  place  in  England,'  it  was 
taken  by  the  Scots  just  before 
Flodden.  The  feudal  spirit  still 
lingers  in  the  peasantry  of  this 
district;  one  told  us  with  much 
scorn,  speaking  of  a  novus  honio 
with  abundance  of  wealth  who  had 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  '  He 
hasna  muckle  bluid.'  From  the 
curious  conical  hill  on  which  the 


ruins  of  Wark  Castle  are  earelecii 
flung,  to  whiten  like  Timers  booi 
in  me  distant  sunlight,  Kelso  ; 
soon  reached  —  a  place  of  xnas 
memories.  But  it  should  at  s 
events  be  borne  in  mind  that  t 
Wark  took  place  the  memorah 
circumstance  which  led  to  the  inst 
tution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  i 

1349. 

Scott  spent  some  time  with  h 
aunt  at  Kelso,  after  leaving  schcM 
at  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  in  h 
garden,  under  a  wide-spreadin 
plane-tree,  that  he  first  read  Pen^ 
Beliques.  There,  too,  he  made  th 
acquaintance  of  the  BaHimtyiie 
who  were  to  colour  his  future  1^  a 
deeply.  It  rains  here,  but  we  wi 
pu^  on,  veith  poetic  snatches  t 
console  us : 

Sic  a  daj  o'  wind  and  rain. 

Oh  I  wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie ! 

And  afber  all  the  Douglas  maxi] 
ought  to  be  the  motto  of  ever 
pedestrian — *  Better  to  hear  the  lar 
sing  than  the  mouse  cheep.'  A  i^ 
in  the  clouds  on  our  leaving  p<H2 
a  flood  of  soft  light  over  the  d 
abbey's  mouldering  walls  by  tii 
Tweed,  and  we  look  back  upon  t^ 
place  with  some  regret  on  biddk 
it  farewell — with  some  such  feelins 
as  were  those  of  the  Border  wider 
on  burying  her  slain  husband : 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair. 
When  I  laid  the  monl'  on  his  yellow  hair 
Oh,  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae. 
When  I  tum'd  about,  away  to  gae  ? 

She  could  easily,  however,  proem 
a  new  one,  if  another  ballad  may  I 
believed : 

Hoot,  hoot,  the  auld  man's  slain  outrigk ! 

Lay  him  now  wi'  his  &ce  down :  £es 
soirowfol  sight. 

Janet,  thou  donot  I 
I'll  lay  my  best  bonnet. 

Thou  gets  a  newgude-man  afore  it  be  nig^ 

A  boy  riding  a  grey  pony,  •  D011& 
as  he  ^affectionately  emails  hii 
*  doesna  ken  '  much  about  things : 

SneraJ,   but  guides  us  to   Sand 
LOwe,  the  lociis  dassimia  of  Scot; 
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cbildhood,  where  in  all  probabilifcy 
Ids  taste  for  the  eerie  and  pic- 
turesque first  developed  itself.  The 
old  house  is  now  pulled  down,  and 
stables  are  built  on  its  site;  but 
close  at  hand  is  Smailholm  Tower, 
where  the  lad  would  often  roam  to 
indulge  in  the  daydreams  which  he 
afterwards  clothed  in  such  splen- 
dour for  the  world.  Turner's  pic- 
ture somewhat  idealises  it,  as  is  his 
wont,  and  thereby  mars  its  lone- 
liness. A  lakelet  in  front  is  ruffled 
with  the  wind  from  the  adjoining 
moor,  but  the  stern  crags  are  cheer- 
ful with  wild  pink  and  heartsease 
blossoms,  and  are  mantled  with  ivy 
and  polypody.  A  *  cuddy'  grazes 
hard  by,  but  all  else  is  desolation  ; 
naked  swelling  moorlands  leading 
up  to  the  marked  triple  outlines  of 
the  Eildons.  Smailholm  itself  bears 
all  the  characters  of  the  numerous 
peels  on  the  Jumna,  set  up  against 
the  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  and  shows 
how  curiously  in  far  digtant  quar- 
ters of  the  world  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  has  prompted  the 
same  means  of  defence — the  massive 
tower  and  doorway  planted  high 
in  the  side — against  robber  chief- 
tains and  midnight  marauders. 
Farther  on  the  mist- veil  lifts  in  the 
manner  so  exquisitely  described  in 
the  •  Bridal  of  Triermain,'  and  the 
Tweed  winds  out  like  a  stream  of 
flashing  silver  from  the  golden  woods 
and  blue  hills  beyond.  .  The  Mer- 
tonn  groves  are  below  us,  and  far 
away  in  ^e  dim  grey  distance  of 
the  Cheviots  gleams  the  Waterloo 
pillar.  Then  we  approach  Wallace's 
statno,  and  dip  down  to  Dryburgh. 
Its  ruins  are  small,  and  deeply  em- 
bowered in  woods.  Perhaps  they 
are  almost  disappointing,  save  for 
the  sentiments  which  must  fill  each 
poetical  pilgrim  as  he  stands  before 
the  Haliburton  transept.  There 
are  the  plain  granite  slabs  which 
mark  where  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his 
wife,  and  son,  and  Lockhart,  his 
«on-in-law  and  biographer,  lie 
amongst  numerous  older  memorials 


of  the  dead,  in  the  burying-place 
of  his  ancestors.  There,  too,  ima- 
gination may  busy  itself  witii  the 
life  of  one  whose  name  alone  is 
carved  on  a  stone,  thus : 


+  E  LO  S  E 
T  A  I\G  A 


Did  a  stormy,  eventful  career,  end 
in  this  Sign  of  Hope  and  Recon- 
ciliation? Or  is  it  a  record  of 
peaceful,  lifelong  devotion,  the 
gravestone  of  an  abbess  or  a  sister  ? 
Does  an  unrequited  love  there  leave 
its  memory  in  stone?  None  can 
tell.  All  is  voiceless  and  silent  now ; 
and  Heloise  Targa's  sorrows  are  as 
if  they  had  never  been,  till  the  day 
dawns  that  she  thus  hopefully  looks 
on  to. 

On  the  Leader  Cowdenknows  at 
once  recalls  the  ballad : 

0  the  broom,  and  the  bonny  bonny  broom. 
And  the  broom  of  the  Cowdenknows ! 

And  aye  sae  sweet  as  the  lassie  sang, 
I'  the  bought,  milking  the  ewes. 

And  the  detumemenif  which  showed 
*  the  bonny  may,  with  yellow  hair 
and  grass-green  sleeve,'  who  her 
lover  was : 

I  am  the  Laird  of  the  Oakland  hills, 
I  hae  thirty  plows  and  three ; 

And  I  hae  gotten  the  bonniest  lass 
That's  in  a'  the  south  countrie. 

Having  '  seen  Melrose  aright '  (by 
moonlight  from  the  window  of  our 
room  in  the  adjoining  Abbey  Hotel) 
next  morning  is  devoted  to  exa- 
mining the  rich  carving  and  details 
of  the  ruined  pile.  The  rose  win- 
dow which  represents  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  is  duly  admired,  and 
the  antiquary  may  note  a  few  in- 
scriptions, as  the  motto  of  the  last 
abbot,  Durv/m  patienter  frango.  An- 
other stone  bears — *Heir  lyes  the 
race  of  the  Hous  of  Zair.'  Most 
of  the  sculptured  emblems  are  of  a 
very  funereal  character.  One  stone 
is  specially  noticeable;  an  hour- 
glass, a  bell,  a  death's  head  and 
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cross-bones,  are  cut  on  it,  witb  the 
warning : 

FUGIT  HORi,   DISCB  MOEI. 

From  these  gloomy  thoughts  we 
will  advance  to  the  Ehjrmer's  Glen, 
where 

True  Thomas  lay  on  HunUie  bank; 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  ee ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  down  by  the  JBildon  Tree. 

The  tree  has  long  since  perished, 
"bnt  the  place  is  marked  by  a  large 
stone ;  the  neighbouring  brook,  too, 
is  known  as  Bogle  Bum.  Adjoin- 
ing is  Abbotsford.  It  has  often 
been  described,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  attempt  it  here ;  but  the 
charm  that  hangs  round  it  is  inde- 
scribable, and  must  be  felt  to  be 
realised.  It  strikes  a  visitor  as 
being  much  smaller  than  he  has 
been  led  to  expect.  The  Library, 
though  containing  20,000  volumes, 
appears  circumscribed,  and  the  gar- 
dens are  formal.  It  is  in  the  Ar- 
moury and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  study 
that  most  people  linger  longest, 
and  here  what  perseverance  can 
effect  is  an  impression  very  strongly 
borne  in  upon  the  mind.  Outside, 
the  ripe  yellow  leaves  dropping 
without  a  breath  of  air  from  the 
trees  which  Scott  planted,  seem  on 
this  lovely  autumnal  morning  in 
exact  unison  with  our  saddened 
thoughts  as  we  leave  this  curious 
monument  of  Scott's  constructive 
genius. 

Up  the  vale  of  the  Gala,  near 
Stow,  is  Thirlestane  C^istle,  com- 
memorated in  the  ballad  of  'Auld 
Maitland,'  when  the  southern  in- 
Taders 

Lighted  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  blew  their  coals  sae  het, 

And  fired  the  Merse  and  Teyiotdale 
All  in  an  evening  late. 

As  th«y  fared  np  o'er  Lammermore, 
They  burned  baith  up  and  down, 

Until  they  came  to  a  darksome  house, 
Some  call  it  Leader-town. 

Returning  we    must    cross  the 


Tweed,  and  cry  to  the  ferryman 
with  the  Jacobite  song : 

Come  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er. 
Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie  ; 

ril  gie  John  Boss  anither  bawbee. 
To  ferry  me  o'er  to  Charlie ! 

By  the  mill  stands  a  blue-eyed  girl, 
who  at  once  brings  Bums  to  onr 
mind: 

0  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gottes? 
And  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotto? 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claat  o'  siUer. 
And  broken  the  heart  o*  the  barley  MHIer. 

It  does  not  do  to  admire  her  too 
openly.  Does  not  the  same  poei 
tell  that  she  is  coy  as  well  as  oos* 
stant? 

At  kirk  or  at  maiket  whene'er  ye  meet  B^ 
Gang  by  me  as  though  that  ye  cared  bs  t 

fiee; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  ee» 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me ! 

Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  foriM 
And  whyles  ye  may  lichtly  my  beauty  a  wee; 
But  court  na  anither,  though  jokin*  ye  l«. 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  feaeme! 

Joanna  Baillie  may  help  us  to  the 
finalo  of  the  romance^  on  her 
loyer*s  side  at  least : 

Then  out  spak  the  wily  bridegroom, 

Weel  waled  were  his  wordies,  I  ween, 
Pm  rich  thoagh  my  cofiers  be  toom, 

Wi'  the  blink  o'  your  bonnie  blue  een. 
I'm  prouder  o'  thee  by  my  side, 

Tho'  thy  ruffles  and  ribbons  be  few. 
Than  if  Kate  o'  the  Craft  were  my  Mdi, 

Wi'  purples  and  pearlings  enew. 

And  Bums  will  end  our  romance 
with  her  own  sentiments ;  very 
proper  ones,  too,  for  a  young 
wife : 

0  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land. 

And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye. 
But  the  tender  heart  o*  leesome  love. 

The  goud  and  siller  canna  buy. 
We  may  be  poor,  Bobie  and  I, 

Light  is  the  burden  lore  lays  on : 
Content  and  love  brings  peace  and  joy  ; 

What  mair  hae  queens  upon  a  throne? 

Selkirk  is  beautifully  sitaated, 
could  the  obtrusive  factories  on  its 
outskirts  be  expunged.  The  cob- 
blers of  Selkirk  were  distingnidbed 
men  of  old : 
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Up  wi*  the  souters  o*  Selkirk, 

for  thej  are  baith  trusty  and  leal; 

And  up  wi'  the  men  o*  the  Forest, 
And  down  wi'  the  Merse  to  the  deil! 

Outside  Selkirk  is  Philipbangh,  the 
field  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Mon- 
trose. He  galloped  to  it  from  his 
quarters  in  the  town,  when  sur- 
prised by  the  noise  of  his  infantry 
being  slaughtered  outside.  The 
battle  extended  over  a  long  stretch 
of  country : 

On  Philiphangh  a  fray  began, 
On  Hairhead  Wood  it  ended. 

But  the  scene  of  the  final  stru^le 
is  marked  by  a  monument.  His 
conqueror,  Sir  David  Lesly,  is 
amusingly  commemorated  in  ballad 
lore  by  a  verse  with  variorum  read- 
ings : 

When  they  came  to  the  Shaw  bum, 
Said  he,  '  Sae  weel  we  frame, 

1  think  it  is  convenient 

That  we  should  sing  a  psalm  I ' 

Or^  as  others  have  it : 

That  we  should  take  a  dram  ! 

Somewhere  near  the  Tinnies,  above 
Hangingshaw,  if  any  have  a  mind 
to  search  for  hidden  treasure,  is  a 
well  or  pond,  in  which  the  attend- 
ant of  the  Earl  of  Traquair  is 
reported  to  have  flung  the  money 
which  his  master  was  bringing  for 
the  payment  of  Oraham's  troops, 
when  the  pursuit  of  Lesly  *s  dragoons 
became  too  hot  to  be  pleasant. 

'Sweet  Bowhill,'  the  seat  of 
Scott's  great  friend,  the  Bold 
Buccleuch,  is  well  hidden  amongst 
its  wild  park  scenery  and  the  ex- 
quisitely coloured  foliage  of  its  old 
beeches.  A  mason  at  work  hard 
by  tells  us,  with  a  sad  face,  he 
*  weel  minds  Sir  Walter ;  he  was 
very  free,  and  wad  talk  to  ony  o' 
ns.'  The  fine  sheep  in  the  park  are 
grand  specimens  of  breeding;  and 
a  noble  black  bull,  with  shining 
muzzle,  long  curved  horns,  and 
crisped  black  coat,  chews  the  cud 
with    placid    indiflTerence     as    we 
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*boo!'athim.  (KB.  A  stout  fence 
intervenes,  or  we  should  think  twice 
before  venturing  on  such  a  liberty.) 
Soon  'Newark's  riven  tower'  comes 
in  sight-,  charmingly  situated  on 
an  eminence  overhanging  the  Yar- 
row, looking  across  to  Foulshiels 
Hill,  itself  *  renowned  in  Border 
story,'  the  very  heart  of  a  coun- 
try rich  with  poetic  associations. 
Newark  was  once  a  hunting-box  of 
James  II.,  and  as  such  is  celebrated 
in  one  of  the  introductions  to 
Marmioii.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
taken  after  Philiphaugh  were  but- 
chered in  its  courtyard  in  cold  blood. 
The  cottage  in  which  Mungo  Park 
was  bom  stands  nearly  opposite. 
Tarrow,  with  its  steel-blue  streams, 
breaking  into  foam  every  here  and 
there  over  submerged  rock-ledges 
as  it  hurries  swiftly  down  the  valley, 
is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Ballad- 
land.  Its  murmurs  are  resonant 
of  many  a  sad  love-song,  many  a 
beautiful  lay;  for  where  is  the 
minstrel  who  has  not  been  touched 
by  the  fate  of  the  *  Flower  of  Yar- 
row '  ?     Thus  Logan  sings : 

The  tear  shall  never  leave  my  cheek, 
No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow — 
m  seek  tjhy  body  in  the  stream, 
And  then  with  thee  I'll  sleep  in  Yarrow. 
The  tear  did  never  leave  her  cheek, 
No  other  yonth  became  her  marrow ; 
She  foand  his  body  in  the  stream. 
And  now  with  him  she  sleeps  in  Yarrow. 

And    even    more     beautifully   an 
anonymous  ballad- writer : 

O  gentle  wind  that  bloweth  south 
From  where  my  love  repaireth, 

Convey  a  kiss  frae  his  dear  mouth, 
And  tell  me  how  he  fareth. 
•  .  .  •  • 

0  came  ye  by  yon  water-side  ? 

Pou'ed  ye  the  rose  or  lily  ? 
Or  came  ye  by  yon  meadow  green. 

Or  saw  you  my  sweet  Willie  ? 

She  sought  him  up,  she  sought  him'down. 
She  sought  him  braid  and  narrow ; 

Syne,  in  the  cleaving  of  a  craig, 
She  found  him  drown'd  in  Yarrow  I 

Who  could  forget  the  cadences  of 
Wordsworth's  *YarrowUnvisited'? 
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Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  nnknoirn ; 

It  most,  or  we  shall  rae  it ; 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own, 

Ah  I  why  should  we  nndo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 

Well  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow ! 
For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  ffdr, 

Twill  be  another  Yarrow! 

And  its  charming  pendant,  *  Yarrow 
Visited'? 

But  thou  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination. 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 
Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy  ; 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decay'd, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

We  must  add  one  more  stanza,  to 
complete  the  subject,  fix)m  '  Yarrow 
Revisited,'  and  that  under  very 
painful  circumstances  in  the  autumn 
of  1831  : 

Flow  on  for  ever,  Yarrow  stream, 

Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty. 
Well  pleased  that  future  bards  should  chant 

For  simple  hearts  thy  beauty ; 
To  dream-light  dear  while  yet  unseen, 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine,     ' 
And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel. 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine ! 

Of  course.  Sir  Walter  has  touch- 
inglj  alluded  to  these  scenes  in 
Marmion : 

Thus  pleasures  fade  away, 
Youth,  talents,  beauty  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey ; 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruin'd  tower, 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  Flower. 

The  Flower  of  Yarrow,  who  has 
evoked  so  much  tender  enthu- 
siasm, was  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of 
Philip  Scott,  of  Dryhope  Tower. 
She  really  married  a  Border  Laird, 
commonly  known  as  Auld  Wat  of 
Harden.  He  appears  to  advantage 
in  the  ballad  of  *  Jamie  Telfer.'  His 
son  is  sore-stricken  in  a  skirmish 
which  arose  on  a  case  of  cattle- 
lifting: 

But  he's  ta'en  aff  his  gude  steel  cap. 
And  thrice  he's  waved  it  in  the  air. 

The  Din  lay  snaw  was  ne'er  mair  white, 
Nor  the  lyart  locks  of  Hardon's  hair. 


' Revenge !  revenge  I'  auld  Wat  'gan  ay ; 

*  Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  crueUie ! 
We'll  ne'er  see  Tiviotaide  again. 

Or  Willie's  death  revenged  sail  be !  * 

To  him  also  is  attributed  the 
remark,  on  seeing  a  haystack  in 
one  of  his  raids  over  the  Border, 
*  By  my  soul !  had  ye  but  four  feet, 
ye  should  not  stand  lang  there!' 
Another  tragic  deed  connected  witii 
Annan's  Treat,  west  of  Yarrow 
Kirk,  is  duly  mourned  in  'The 
Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow :' 

Yestreen  I  dreamed  a  dolefu'  dream, 

I  fear  there  will  be  sorrow ! 
I  dreamed  I  pu'd  the  heather  green, 

Wi*  my  true  lore  on  Yarrow ! 

•  •  .  •  • 

She  kissed  his  cheeks,  she  kaim'd  his  hair, 
She  searched  his  woimds  all  Uiorough, 

She  kissed  them  till  her  lips  grew  red, 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow. 

Returning  to  Selkirk,  two  mil« 
below  Newark,  we  pass  Carter- 
haugh,  the  plain  so  renowned  in 
the  ballad  of  *  Young  Tamlane.' 
It  stands  by  the  conflux  of  Ettaick 
and  Yarrow.  Miles  Cross,  where 
Janet  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
fiiiry  train,  was  nearer  BowhiD. 
*Fair  Janet'  herself  is  a  prettjr 
picture,  with  *  green  kirtle  kilted  a 
little  abune  her  knee,'  'wearing 
gowd  on  her  hair '  (i.e.  having  yel- 
low hair) ,  pulling  *  the  red,  red  rose ' 
by  the  well ;  or 


Prinking  herself  and  prinning 
By  the  ae  light  of  the  moon. 


herself 


before  she  rides  to  Carterhaugh  to 
meet  her  lover.  As  for  Tai^ane, 
the  fairy  lover,  the  *  elfin  grey '  as 
he  is  called,  he  tells  her  how,  when 
a  boy  of  nine  years,  he  was  stolen, 
by  the  little  people : 

There  came  a  wind  out  of  the  north, 

A  sharp  wind  and  a  snell. 
And  a  deep  sleep  came  over  me. 

And  from  my  horse  I  fell. 

The  Queen  of  Fairies  keppit  me 

In  yon  green  hill  to  dwell. 
And  I'm  a  fairy,  lyth  and  limb ; 

Fair  ladye,  view  me  well. 

He   is  not    ill-pleased  to   stay  in 
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El£n.land,  bat  even  there  aurgit 
amari  aUquid  in  the  cup  of  bliss : 

Aye  at  every  seven  years, 
They  pay  the  teind  to  hell ; 
And  I  am  sae  fat  and  fair  of  flesh, 
I  fear  'twill  be  mysell ! 

The  scene  which  follows,  when 
Janet's  devoted  love  rescues  him,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  scraps  of 
feirj  lore  to  be  found  in  all  litera- 
ture.    Having  concealed  herself  on 

*  good  Halloween,'  at  the  ringing 
of  the  bridles  of  the  fairy  troop,  she 
springs  out  upon  and  successfully 
possesses  herself  of  Tamlane.  The 
wrath  of  the  Fairy  Queen  at  this 
exploit  is  amusing : 

'  Had  I  but  kenned,  Tamlane/  she  says, 

'  Before  ye  came  frae  hame, 
I  wad  hae  ta'en  out  your  heart  o*  flesh, 
Put  in  a  heart  o'  stane  ; 

*  Had  I  but  liad  the  wit  yestreen 
That  I  hae  coft»  the  day— 
rd  paid  my  kane*  seven  times  to  hell 
Ere  you'd  been  won  away ! ' 

The  old  Tower  of  Hangingshaw, 
on  the  banks  of  Yarrow  (long 
since  demolished),  is  popularly  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  scene  of 

*  The  Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray.' 

Ettricko  Forcste  is  a  feir  foreste, 
In  it  grows  manie  a  semelie  trie ; 

There's  hart  and  hynd  and  dae  and  rae. 
And  of  a*  wilde  bestis  greto  plentie ; 

There's  a  feir  custelle,  bigged  wi'  lime  and 
stane, 
O !  gin  it  stands  not  pleasauntlie ! ' 

The  story  is  too  long  to  quote, 
but  finally  James  FV.,  his  sove- 
reign, says  to  him : 

Wilt  thou  give  me  the  keys  of  thy  castell, 
Wi*  the  blessing  of  thy  gaye  ladyo  ? 

I'se  make  thee  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Surely  while  upward  grows  the  tree  ; 

If  you  be  not  traitour  to  the  King, 
Forfaulted  sail  thou  never  be  I 

His  answer  shows  to  what  the  in- 
tense affection  of  the  Scots  to  the 
heads  of  their  clans  was  due : 

*  But,  Prince,  what  sail  cum  o*  my  men  ? 

When  I  gae  back,  traitour  they'll  ca'  me. 


I  had  rather  lose  my  life  and  land 
Ere  my  merryemen  rebuked  me.* 

*  Will  your  merryemen  amend  their  lives  ? 

And  a'  their  pardons  I  grant  thee — 
Now  name  thy  landis,  where'er  they  lie. 

And  here  I  render  them  to  thee ! 

Thus  the  outlaw  acquires  'Fair 
Philiphaugh '  (which  is  still  pos* 
sessed  by  his  representative),  l^w- 
ark  Lee,  Hangingshaw,  and  other 
lands,  and  the  baUad  ends : 

He  was  made  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste^ 
Surely  while  upward  grows  the  tree ; 

And  if  he  was  na  traitour  to  the  King, 
Forfaulted  he  sail  never  be. 

We  must  next  stretch  south* 
wards  over  the  moorland  to  an- 
other scene  celebrated  in  song, 
Hassendean  (or  Hazledean),  whence 
the  maid  eloped 

O'er  the  border  and  awa* 
Wi'  Jock  o'  Hazledean. 

A  lovely  and  characteristic  view 
spreads  before  us,  rolling  dun  co- 
loured moors,  chequered  here  and 
there  with  a  browner  patch  of  fern, 
or  a  few  warm  tufts  of  late  bloom- 
ing heather.  The  cawing  of  rooks 
floats  to  our  ears  through  the  fresh 
morning  air  from  a  distant  *  clach- 
lan,*  while  close  at  hand,  on  one 
side  of  the  track,  a  *  wimplin  bum  * 
endeavours  to  be  some  great  one; 
and  two  old  crows  sit  on  a  rail 
close  to  the  road,  trying  their  best 
to  puff  themselves  out  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  ravens.  A  cross  track 
winds  down  the  valley  to  the  left, 
with  memorials  of  what  winter  is 
in  these  wastes  by  tall  posts,  their 
upper  parts  painted  black,  planted 
alongside  of  it  every  hundred  yards 
or  so,  in  order  that  the  traveller 
may  find  his  way  over  the  snow. 
At  the  present,  far  below,  the  white 
sheep  are  dotted  about,  and  the 
shepherd,  wrapped  in  plaid  and 
wearing  the  universal  Balmoral 
bonnet,  walks  round  attended  by 
his  colley.   like  all  the  countrymen 


Cofty  bought.  »  Kane^  rent  paid  in  kind. 
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hereabonts,  he  has  the  *  rutilee  Cale- 
doniam  habitantimn  conue'  which 
Tacitus  notes  and  ascribes  to  their 
German  origin.  The  distant  Che- 
viots fill  np  the  back-ground  of  the 
picture  in  grey  and  blue  tints,  with 
here  and  there  a  green  field  running 
ti  short  way  up  their  sides,  and 
wisps  of  mist  straying  over  their 
flanks.  Overhead  grey  skies,  with  a 
drifting  mist-rack,  torn  into  ragged 
edges,  speak  of  coming  storms; 
while  on  the  right  an  eye  of  sun- 
shine lights  up  a  brae  or  falls  in 
a  yellow  glory  over  a  stubble  field. 
Adjoining  it  a  reaping  machine  is 
at  work  upon  some  barley  thus 
late  in  the  year. 

At  Minto  we  roam  into  the  kirk, 
where,  if  there  be  no  *  kist  fou  o 
whistles,'  there  is  at  all  events  a 
modem  warming  apparatus.  A  la- 
bourer, who  was  employed  on  it, 
tells  us,  '  We  hae  Sacrament  twice  a 
year  noo,  we  did  but  use  to  hae  it 
ance,'  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  protest  against  the  novel 
practice,  and  which  we  could  not 
nelp  contrasting  with  the  Qtate  of 
things  in  England.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  Scotch  seimons  are  not  so 
long  now  as  those  the  old  ballad 
Toprehends : 

There  is  a  preacher  in  onr  chapell, 
And  a'  the  live-lang  day  teaches  he : 

When  day  is  gane  and  night  is  come. 
There's  ne'er  a  word  I  mark  but  three. 

The  first  and  second  is  Faith  and  Con- 
science, 
The  third — Ne'er  let  a  traitour  free. 

From  a  kirk  the  transition  is  easy 
to  a  school.  Not  being  altogether 
strange  to  school  inspecting  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  during  this  ramble 
into  Ballad-land  we  also  made  our 
way  to  a  parish  school.  A  care-worn 
inaster  gravely  bade  us  welcome,  and 
informed  us  he  was  '  the  dominie.' 
We  answered  that  in  our  ignorance 
we  had  supposed  that  functionary 
was  the  minister's  clerk.  '  No,  a 
dominie  is  jist  a  schoolmaster ;'  and 
recollections  of  Dominie  Sampson 
then  arose  to  substantiate  his  state- 


ment. The  school  was  long,  low 
and  dirty;  a  row  of  fa/diag  gera- 
niums occupied  a  bench  which  oagpht 
to  have  been  used  by  the  children. 
Being  harvest  time,  only  about 
eleven  urchins  were  present.  ZHs- 
cipline  seemed  somewhat  lax;  one 
kept  his  cap  on  while  we  were  there. 
What  would  '  My  Lords '  have  said 
to  all  this  in  an  English  school? 
Discarding  official  questions,  we 
asked  the  weary-looking  master  in 
a  friendly  way  what  he  taught. 
His  answer  showed  us  we  had  a 
walking  cyclopcedia  to  deal  with. 
No  wonder  he  looked  pale.  *  I  jist 
teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathe- 
matics, sketching,  and  painting.' 

*'  And  what  are  you  paid  for  all 
this?' 

'  I  never  had  more  than  four  shil- 
lings a  quarter  for  a  pupil.  Average 
attendance  ?  Say  forty-four  out  of 
a  population  of  four  hundred.  In 
Latin  I  take  them  on  to  Horace. 
Then  most  of  the  hinds'  sons  go  to 
a  university,  and  there  follow  up 
their  Latin  and  Grreek.' 

Smarting  with  memories  of  our 
own  youth  at  the  Perth  seminaries^ 
we  enquired,  *  Have  you  a  pair  of 
taws  ? '  (A  terrible  instrument  of 
torture,  made  of  leather  as  thick  as 
the  trace  of  a  carriage,  with  fringed 
ends,  applied  in  Scotland  to  the 
palms  of  the  idle.) 

*Have  I  taws?  Oo  ay;  but  1 
dinna  ken  where  it  is.  I  sae  seldom 
use  it.  I  mostly  sharpen  my  raz(»:s 
upon  it! ' 

After  that  we  gave  him  up.  The 
idea  of  proposing  high  moi-al  mo- 
tives to  such  urchins  as  our  friend 
taught  was  absurd.  The  good  old 
plan  of  beating  boys  has  not  yet 
been  proved  inferior  to  the  l<5ty 
moral-persuasive  method.  Crabbe's 
philosophy  is  still  sound  : 

To  tell  a  boy  that  if  he  will  improre. 
His  friends  will  praise  him  and  nis  pareots 

lore, 
Is  doing  nothing — he  has  not  a  doubt 
But  thoy  will  love  him,  nay  applaud,  without; 
Let  no  fond  sire  a  boy's  ambition  trust 
To  make  him  study — let  him  see  he  must ! 
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Far  over  the  Teviot  in  front 
gleams  Carter  Mountain,  on  which 
is  the  Reidswire,  where  a  skirmish 
took  place  at  one  of  the  Border 
Courts  in  Elizabeth's  time,  which 
is  handed  down  by  a  ballad.  The 
character  of  such  a  meeting  when 
Sir  John  Carmichael  and  Sir  John 
Porster,  being  the  respective  war- 
dens for  the  two  kingdoms,  met  to 
redress  mutual  grievances  under  a 
hollow  truce,  is  graphically  told  in 
the  following  lines  &om  it : 

Yet  was  onr  meeting  meek  enongb, 

Begtm  wi'  merriment  and  mowes, 
And  at  the  brae,  aboon  the  heugh, 

The  clark  sat  down  to  call  Uie  rowes 
[rolls]. 
And  some  for  kyne  and  some  for  ewes, 

Call'd  in  of  Dandrie,  Hob  and  Jock — 
We  saw  come  marching  ower  the  knows, 

Fiye  hundred  Fenwicks  in  a  ilock — 

With  iack  and  speir,  and  bows  all  bent, 
And  warlike  weapons  at  their  will : 

Although  we  were  na  weel  content, 
Yet,  by  ihy  troth,  wo  feared  no  ill. 

Some  gaed  to  drink,  and  some  stude  still. 
And  some  to  cards  and  dice  them  sped. 

Leaving  the  ffreat  chain  of  the 
Cheviots,  with  their  dark  fells  and 
lonely  dales,  in  Dumfriesshire  we 
reach  the  district  so  pathetically 
regretted  in  the  ballad  which  re- 
lates Lord  Maxwell's  farewell,  on 
having  to  flee  the  country,  after 
murdering  his  enemy,  one  of  the 
Johnstones,  '  Lochmaben's  gate  sae 
fair,'  *  Langholm,  where  birks  there 
be,'  and  '  fan- Eskdale.' 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  ship  was  clear, 

That  good  lord  went  away ; 
And  most  part  of  his  friends  were  there 

To  give  him  a  fair  convey. 
They  drank  the  wine,  ihey  didna  spair, 

Even  in  that  gude  lord's  sight, 
Sae  now  he's  o'er  the  floods  sae  gray. 

And  Lord  Maxwell  has  ta'en  his  good- 
night. 

Still  passing  westward  in  Liddis- 
dalo,  at  Suport,  is  localised  that 
wild  chant  '  The  Fray  of  Suport,' 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  spirited 
of  all  the  Border  ballads.  An  Eng- 
lish woman's  cattle  have  been  har- 
ried, and  she  calls  her  friends  and 
neighbours  to  immediate  pursuit, 


in    verses    of  great    power.     One 
must  suffice  : 

But  Feenye,  my  gude  son,  is  out  at  the 

Hagbut  Head, 
His  eon  glittering  for  anger  like  a  fiery 

gleed; 
Crying,  Mak  sure  the  hooks 

Of  Maky's-muir  crooks. 
For  the  wily  Scot  takes  by  nooks,  hooks, 

and  crooks. 
Gin  we  meet  a'  together  in  a  head  the 

mom, 
We'll  be  merry  men ! 

Fy,  lads  I  shout  *a  'a  *a  *a  *a, 

My  gear's  a'  gane  I 


It  was  here,  too,  that  the  gallant 
Hobbie  Noble,  whom  we  have  seen 
as  one  of  the  deliverers  of  Jock  o' 
the  Syde,  was  betrayed  to  the  Eng- 
lish to  be  hanged  at  Carlisle  : 

At  Kershopo  foot  the  tryste  was  set, 
Kershope  of  the  lilye  lee. 

By  '  Cannobie  lea '  and  the  Esk, 
which  the  young  Lochinvar  crossed, 
*  where  ford  there  was  none,'  we 
draw  near  to  merrie  Carlisle.  It  is 
worth  noting,  on  the  way,  that  Lady 
Heron's  song  was  ingeniously  al- 
tered by  Scott  from  a  much  older 
version  called  '  Katharine  Jan&rie.' 
The  affray  that  ensued  on  this 
lady's  abduction  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  where  the  Cadden  joins 
the  Tweed. 

0,  meikle  was  the  blood  was  shed 

Upon  the  Cowden  brae. 
And  aye  she  made  the  trumpet  sound. 

Its  a'  fair  pky  ! 

At  Netherby  Hall,  by  the  Esk,  in 
the  old  debateable  land,  a  man  of 
ballad  tastes  naturally  remembers 
the  unfortunate  end  of  Hughie 
the  Greeme,  one  of  the  numerous 
thieves  of  the  clan.  He  was  hanged 
at  Carlisle. 

Gude  Lord  Scroope's  to  the  hunting  gane, 
He  has  ridden  o'er  moss  and  muir, 

And  he  has  grippit  Hughie  the  Grame 
For  stealing  o'  the  Bishop's  mare. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  could  not  iden- 
tify him  precisely,  but  suspected 
him  to  have  been  one  of  some  four 
hundred  Borderers  '  wanted  '  about 
1553  for  divers  murders  and  ma- 
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randings.  Indeed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cnlfc  as  well  as  iuvidions  to  select 
him  from  his  kith  and  kin,  who, 
along  with  many  more,  are  thus 
enumerated  :  'Ritchie  Grame  of 
BaiUe,  Will's  Jock  Grame,  Wat 
Grame,  called  Flaughtail,  Nimble 
Willie  Grame,  Micklo  Willie 
Grame,'  Ac.  <fec. 

What  memories  crowd  upon  us 
at  Carlisle  !  In  very  early  days  it 
was  connected  with  King  Arthur 
in  tradition.  As  the  Laureate,  how- 
ever, does  not  introduce  the  city  in 
his  *  Idylls  '  (doubtless  because  Sir 
Walter  had  already  associated  it 
with  the  Flower  of  Kings  in  his 

*  Bridal  of  Triermain'),  this  is  often 
forgotten.  The  present  generation 
of  readers  should  compare  how 
much  finer  is  the  moral  character  of 
King  Arthur  under  Mr.  Tennyson's 
hands  than  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
conception  of  him. 

One  of  the  most  gallant  of  Border 
exploits  was  performed  at  *  Carlisle 
fair  and  free'  in  1596,  when  Lord 
Buccleuch,  with  two  hundred  men, 
one  night  surprised  the  castle  (in 
which  the  Wwxien  of  the  Marches 
Lord  Scroope  of  Bolton,  was  sleep- 
ing at  the  time),  and  utterly  for- 
bearing  to  take  plunder  or  hold  the 
place,  contented  himself  with  res- 
cuing a  prisoner  whom  Scroope, 
he  conceived,  had  unjustly  seized. 
The  ballad  of  '  Kinmont  Willie' 
abounds  with  flasl.cs  of  humour  in 
telling  the  tale.  Eanmont  himself, 
when  rescued,  calls : 

*  Farewell,  fFirewell,  my  gude  Lord  Scroope  ! 

My  gude  Lord  Scroope,  farewell!'  he 
cried, 
*ril  pay  you  for  my  lodging  maill  [rent] 
When  first  we  meet  on  the  Border  side.' 

And  still  more  amusingly,  when  he 
is  borne,  heavily  ironed,  down  the 
scaline  ladders,  on  the  shoulders  of 
Bed  Bowan,  *  the  starkest  man  in 
Teviotdale:' 

*  O  mony  a  time,*  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 

'  I  have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wood; 
But  a  rougher  beast  than  Bed  Rowan 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode. 


And  mony  a  time,'  quo*  Kinmont  Willie, 

*  I've  pricked  a  horse  out  o*er  the  furs 

[furrows]. 
But  since  the  day  I  backed  a  steed 
I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs ! ' 

Haribee  Hill,  outside  Carlisle,  has 
witnessed  the  death  of  many  a  Bor- 
der reiver;  the  common  p^aDows 
used  to  stand  there.  The  Ricker- 
gate,  a  street  in  the  city,  is  com- 
memorated in  *  Hobbie  Noble  *  in  a 
picturesque  verse  : 

They  hae  ta'en  him  up  the  Rickergate ; 

The  wives  they  cast  their  windows  wide; 
And  every  wife  to  another  can  say, 

*  That's  the  man  loosed  Jock  o*  the  Sydc  !* 

A  few  more  poetic  memories  still 
detain  us  in  Liddisdale,  where  the 
Liddell,  tracked  by  the  dark  spires 
of  fir-trees,  runs  alongside  of  shady 
fells,^with  dark  ravines  cut  through 
their  brown  sides  by  the  torrents  of 
ages.  At  the  site  of  Mangerton 
Castle,  for  instance,  below  Castle- 
town, it  is  diflBcult  to  avoid  sym- 
pathising, if  we  are  troubled  by 
unpunctnality  at  home,  with  one 
commendable  custom  of  the  place : 

It  was  then  the  use  of  Pudding-bum  house, 
And  the  house  of  Mangerton,  all  hail. 

Them  that  cam  ua  at  tlie  first  ca\ 
Got  nae  mair  meat  till  the  neist  meaL 

At  the  Hollows,  a  few  miles  from 
Langholm,  is  the  roofless  peel  of 
Johnnie  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie, 
another  celebrated  personage  in 
Border  legend.  The  temptation  is 
great  to  quote  his  justification  of 
himself  when  hailed  as  a  traitor. 
That  the  lines  were  often  upon  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  lips  may  be  some 
excuse : 

*  Ye  lied,  ye  lied  now,  king,'  he  says, 

*  Altho'  a  king  and  prince  ye  be ! 
For  I've  luved  naething  in  my  life, 

I  weel  dare  say  it,  but  honesty — 

*  Save  a  fat  horse  and  a  fair  woman, 

Twa  bonny  doffs  to  kill  a  deir ; 
But  England  suld  have  found  me  meal  and 
mault 
Gif  I  had  lived  this  hundred  yeir ! 

'  She  suld  have  found  me  meal  and  mault, 
And  beef  and  mutton  in  a'  picntie : 
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Bnt  never  a  Scots  wyfe  could  have  said, 
That  e'er  I  skaith'd  her  a  puir  flee. 

To  seek  het  water  beneith  cauld  ice, 

Surely  it  is  a  great  folie — 
I  have  asked  grace  at  a  graceless  face, 

But  there  is  nane  for  mj  men  and  me ! ' 

TTi>  end  shows  how  extremes  meet. 
"With  his  companions  he  was  tried 
for  cattle-lifbing ;  and  though  no 
fact  conld  be  proved,  he  was  con- 
veniently condemned,  according  to 
Scotch  law,  *  by  repute  and  habit,' 
i.e.  because  of  his  general  bad  cha- 
racter. Upon  this  he  seized  and 
broke  up  a  heavy  oak  chair  where- 
on he  sat,  and  handing  its  fragments 
to  his  comrades,  begged  them  to 
stand  by  him  and  he  would  fight 
his  way  out  with  them  safely ;  but 
they  held  his  liands  and  besought 
him  *to  suffer  them  to  die  like 
Christians  ! ' 

Another  nook  of  Ballad-land  in 
Dumfriesshire  should  be  by  no 
means  neglected.  The  little  river 
Kirtle  earned  itself  a  sad  noto- 
riety last  year  by  the  Kirtlebridge 
railway  accident,  but  it  has  long 
been  celebrated  in  song.  The  ill- 
fated  loves  of  Helen  Irving  and 
Adam  Fleming,  and  her  death 
through  a  shot,  which  she  inter- 
cepted, fired  by  the  jealous  rival 
from  the  other  bank  of  the  Kirtle, 
form  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
the  Border  ballads.  Who  is  there 
who  does  not  love  its  pathetic  ca- 
dences ? 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Kight  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Oh  ihzl,  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  Lpa  ; 
Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 
And  curst  thw  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succour  me ! 

The  fine  lines  of  another  ballad 
answer  well  to  her  traditional 
beauty: 

The  rod,  that's  bn  my  trae  love's  cheek, 
Is  like  blood-drops  on  the  snaw ; 

The  white,  that  is  on  her  breast  bare, 
liike  the  down  o'  the  white  sea-maw. 

Many  a  modem  poet  has  tried  his 


hand  on  the  legend,  but  its  finale 
cannot  be  better  told  than  by 
Wordsworth,  who  has  changed 
Fleming  into  Bruce : 

Now  ye  who  willingly  have  heard 
The  tale  I  have  been  telling, 

May  in  Kirkconnell  churchyard  view 
The  grave  of  lovely  Ellen. 

By  Ellen's  side  the  Bruce  is  laid  ; 

And,  for  the  stone  upon  his  head. 

May  no  rude  hand  deface  it, 

And  its  forlorn  Hie  Jacet ! 

But  here  we  must  stop.  Though 
it  be  delightful  to  tarry  awhile  in 
Ballad-land,  and  we  find  ourselves 
re-echoing  simple  Mopsa'a  senti- 
ment, '  I  love  a  ballad  in  print  o' 
life,*  it  does  not  follow  that  we  be- 
lieve her  reason  for  it,  *  for  then  we 
are  sure  they  are  true.*  It  is 
time  to  return  to  the  realities  of 
life,  and  to  thank  our  readers  for 
following  us  thus  far  in  our  poetfcal 
pilgrimage : 

0  dulces  comitum  valete  ccntus, 
Longe  quos  simul  a  domo  profectos 
Diverse  vari«  rice  reportant. 

Better  still,  let  ua  part  in  the 
hearty  manner  of  the  country 
through  which  we  have  been  wan- 
dering : 

And  there's  a  han',  my  trusty  frien*. 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine  ; 
And  we'lltak'aricht  gude-wiUie  waught. 

For  auld  lang  syne  I 

There  is  no  more  pleasant  land 
for  a  walking  tour  than  the  Border. 
Go  where  the  traveller  will  (as  we 
trust  we  have  shown  him),  are  me- 
morials of  a  glorious  and  romantic 
past.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
too,  civility  and  moderate  charges  re- 
pel the  accusation  of  rapacity  which 
IS  so  often  urged  against  the  Scotch 
innkeeper.  Indeed,  the  best  receipt 
for  a  walking  tour  in  this  country 
of  glamour,  if  a  man  wishes  to  learn 
the  kindliness  of  the  natives  and  to 
see  their  land  to  perfection,  is  to 
bid  him  lose  himself  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  wander  from  the  high- 
ways, making  frien^^w^g^^|^ne 
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he  meets.  A  king  of  the  country, 
•  the  gaberlunzie  man,'  has  ere  now 
set  him  the  example  of  this.  In  this 
manner  only  is  it  possible  to  pick 
up  legends  or  local  anecdotes,  and 
to  discover  untrodden  but  interest- 
ing scenes,  as  yet  undreamt  of  by 
the  guide-books.  Such  a  traveller 
may  even  yet  light  on  folk-lore  and 
supernatural  beings,  brownie  or 
warlock,  maintaining  a  precarious 
and,  alas!  a  short-lived  existence 
against  the  opposing  forces  of  rail- 
roads and  post-offices.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  exorcise  such  an  evil 
spirit  from  his  quarters  at  night, 
let  him  be  sure  to  speak  in  Latin, 
and  above  all  to  have  the  last  word 
with  the  ghost.  This  is  as  impor- 
tant as  when  a  man  argues  with  his 
wife.  No  sounder  cure  than  such  a 
walking  tour  as  we  have  sketched, 
through  lands  redolent  of  love  and 
soDg,  can  be  suggested  to  a  disap- 
pointed lover.  By  a  natural  pro- 
cess of  homoeopathy,  it  will  soon 
give  him  relief,  pointing  out  how 
many  others  have  loved  and  lost, 
and — lived,  before  him.  If  he  leaves 
homo,    like    the   swain   who    was 


drowned  in  Annan  Water,  so  sad 
that— 

The  vaistcoat  bunted  off  his  breast. 
He  was  so  fall  of  melancholj — 

he  will  certainly  return  from  his 
raid  into  Ballad-land  in  far  dififerent 
plight  to  another  love-lorn  wight, 
Lord  Randal — 

Mother,  make  my  bed  soon. 
For  Tm  sick  at  the  heart  and  fain  wad  lie 
douD. 

He  will  bring  back  a  store  of  sunnj 
recollections  and  bright  dreams,  a 

Slenteous  stock  of  health,  and  a 
sthter  heart  wherewith  to  engage 
a&esh  with  the  stem  stuff  whereof 
modem  life  is  made  up.  And  as  he 
turns  his  back  on  Ballad-land,  he 
will  watch,  with  all  the  fond  long- 
ings of  a  lover,  the  curves  of 
the  fast-receding  hills,  and  their 
many-changing  hues — purple,  deep- 
blue,  and  grey — till  their  outhnes 
and  shades  wax  faint  and  fninter 
still,  and  at  length  disappear  into 
the  clouds,  often  to  be  reprodaced 
hereafter  in  bright  visions,  coloured  . 
by  fancy  and  contentment. 

M.  G.  Wathns. 
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r  would  be  difficnlt  to  specify  a 
more  rapid  change  m  the  public 
mind,  or  a  more  startling  collapse 
of  reputation,  than  took  place  within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  The  suddenness 
of  the  event  left  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion. The  press,  with  almost  un- 
broken unanimity,  rang  forth  his 
praises:  the  pulpit  struck  in:  the 
working  men  were  told  that  they 
had  lost  the  best  friend  they  ever 
had,  although  he  did  call  them  habi- 
tual liars:  all  the  strong-minded 
women  whom  he  had  encouraged  to 
shake  off  the  iron  yoke  of  the  male 
sex,  were  in  tears  :  the  chorus  was 
swelled  by  all  who  hoped  to  make 
poHtical  capital  or  gain  credit  for 
mtellectnal  pursuits  by  applauding 
him;  and  it  went  forth  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  that  the  most  profound  and 
original  thinker,  the  finest  writer, 
the  purest  moralist,  the  greatest 
philosopher  the  existing  generation 
had  seen,  was  taken  from  us,  Omne 
ignotum  'pro  magnifico  ;  and  no  sooner 
was  a  Memorial  suggested  than 
distinguished  men  of  all  parties 
hastened  to  inscribe  their  names  on 
the  Committee  formed  to  do  him 
honour. 

In  times  when  the  canonisation 
of  saints  was  carried  on  most 
swimmingly,  the  '  Awocato  del 
Diabolo  *  was  allowed  a  hearing; 
and  tti  propose  a  man  for  a  pubUo 


monument  would  commonly  be  con- 
sidered a  challenge  to  all  comerE(  to 
contest  the  validity  of  his  claim.  Tt 
was  not  so  in  this  instance.  The 
mildest  protest  was  met  by  clamour 
or  abuse :  not  so  much  as  a  qualify- 
ing remark  >vas  to  be  allowed ;  and 
accusations  were  raised  of  disturb- 
ing the  ashes  of  the  dead  by  the 
very  persons  who  were  shouting, 
waving  banners,  and  blowing  trum- 
pets over  his  grave. 

This  could  not  and  did  not  last. 
The  unparalleled  audacity  of  the  at- 
tempt to  put  down  discussion  dis- 
gusted even  those  who  had  no  widh 
to  take  part  in  it.  People  began  to 
ask  who  the  real  originators  of  this 
supposed  national  movement  were. 
The  answer  was  unsatisfectory  ;  and 
a  reaction  ensued. 

All  who  co-operate  in  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  a  writer  must  be 
supposed  to  share  his  convictions 
(at  least  the  most  important),  and 
to  desire  the  confirmation  of  his 
authority,  the  spread  of  his  influ- 
ence, the  universal  recognition  of 
his  principles.  When  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  teacher  of  morality, 
intellectual  eminence  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  title  to  public  honours 
apart  from  its  employment  and  its 
tendencies. 

Now,  how  many  of  the  noblemen 
and  statesmen  who  lent  their  names 
to  the  Mill  Memorial  Committee 
agreed  in  his  convictions  or  desired 
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the  recognition  of  his  principles  P 
Nay,  how  many  of  them  knew  what 
his  convictions  or  principles  were, 
or  could  boast  even  a  moderate  ac- 
qnaintance  with  his  writings  P  One 
of  them,  the  most  eminent,  had  the 
manliness  and  moral  courage  to 
admit  his  error.  Mr.  Gladstone 
withdrew  his  name  as  soon  as  he 
had  satisfied  himself  on  the  point ; 
and  although  others,  equally  mis- 
taken in  the  first  instance,  held  on 
for  consistency's  sake,  the  crucial 
test  had  been  applied:  there  were 
no  fresh  recruito  to  boast  of ;  and 
it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that,  if 
the  Committee  had  been  fomied 
after  full  knowledge  instead  of 
being  hurried  up  in  a  moment  of 
factitious  enthusiasm,  hardly  a  name 
not  belonging  to  a  limited  school  or 
clique  would  have  been  found  on  it. 

K  it  had  been  formed  after  the 
publication  of  the  Autobiography^  its 
composition  would  have  been  still 
more  restricted  and  less  choice; 
though  here  again  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  pass  off  as  a  model  of 
philosophic  candour  a  book  which  is 
undoubtedly  defistced  by  a  great  deal 
of  calm  and  concentrated  although 
unconscious  egotism.  We  can  find 
no  traces  of  the  glowing  philan- 
thropy, the  warm  expansive  nature, 
of  winch  we  had  heard  so  much. 
All  touches  of  natural  affection 
have  been  sedulously  kept  under  or 
suppressed :  his  brothers  and  sisters 
are  only  mentioned  as  annoyances 
or  checks  to  progress :  his  mother 
is  never  mentioned  at  all ;  and  the 
light  in  which  he  regarded  his  fitther 
not  unfrequently  recalls  the  scene 
which  the  monstrous  creation  of  in 
Frankenstein  reproaches  his  creator 
with  having  formed  him  in  a  man- 
ner to  unfit  him  for  happiness  or 
utility. 

Mill  has  his  periods  of  self-depre- 
ciation and  despondency,  but  the 
general  tone  is  one  of  conscious  supe- 
riority, which  we  are  far  from  saying 
he  was  not  frilly  entitled  to  assume. 
The  avowedobjectsof  the  bookare  to 
leave  *  some  record  of  an  education 


which  was  unusual  and  remarkable ;' 
and  to  make  some  acknowledgment 
of  the  debts  which  his  'intellectual 
and  moral  development  owes  toother 
persons,' more  or  less  eminent.  'The 
reader,'  he  says, '  whom  these  things 
do  not  interest,  has  only  himself  to 
blame  if  he  reads  farther,  and  I  do 
not  desire  any  other  indulgence  from 
him  than  that  of  bearing  in  mind, 
that  for  him  these  pages  were  not 
written.'  Where  is  the  reader 
whom  these  things  do  not  interest  ? 
What  cultivated  man  of  any  class 
will  not  be  glad  to  learn  the 
history  of  a  mind  like  his — un- 
doubtedly a  mind  of  a  very  high 
order — from  the  only  person  who 
could  fully  and  fiEdthfully  lay  bare  tiie 
sources  of  its  weakness  and  its 
strength  P  We  hailed  ^e  Auiobio- 
grctphy  of  John  Stuart  Mill  as  we 
should  have  hailed  the  Oonfesnom 
ofBotuseau ;  and  the  men  had  points 
in  common  although  their  cha- 
racters were  essentially  distinci 
Both  were  £Ematics  in  the  cause  of 
human  progress,  and  both,  from 
mistaken  philanthropy,  did  an  in- 
finity of  harm. 

Mill,  the  &thery  lays  down  in  his 
Essay  on  Education,  that  *  the  earlj 
sequences  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed form  the  primary  habits, 
and  that  the  primary  habits  are  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  man. 
The  consequence  is  most  important, 
for  it  follows  that  as  soon  as  the 
infant,  or  rather  the  embi^o,  begins 
to  feel,  the  character  begins  to  be 
formed^  and  that  the  habits  which 
are  then  contracted  are  the  most  per- 
vading and  operative  of  all.'  It  was 
in  conformity  with  this  doctrine  that 
he  conducted  the  education  of  his 
son,  who  was  taughtOreek  at  so  early 
an  age  that  he  has  no  remembrance 
of  the  time,  but  haa  been  told  that  it 
was  when  he  was  three  years  old. 


^sop's  Fables  .and  the  Anabasis. 
He  leamt  no  Latin  till  his  eighth 
year ;  having  then  already  read  a 
number  of  Greek  prose  authors,  in- 
cluding the  whole  or  parts  of  Hero- 
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dotns,  Xenopbon,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tias,  Lucian,  and  Isocrates.  In  1813 
(he  was  bom  in  May  1806)  be  read 
the  first  six  Dialogues  (in  the  com- 
mon arrangement)  of  Plato,  from  the 
Enibjphron  to  the  ThesBtetos  in- 
clusive: '  which  last  dialogue,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  would  have  been  better 
omitted,  as  it  was  totally  impos- 
sible I  should  understand  it.  But 
my  father,  in  all  his  teaching,  de- 
manded of  me  not  only  the  utmost 
that  I  could  do,  hut  nmeh  that  I 
could  hy  no  posaibtlity  have  done,^ 

From  1810  to  1813  (from  four 
years  of  age  to  seven)  he  read  and 
made  notes  on  Hume,  Gibbon,  Ro- 
bertson, Watson,  Plutarch,  Burnet, 
Millar,  Mosheim,  besides  books  of 
travels  and  books  of  amusement, 
including  the  Arabian  Nights,  Don 
Quixote,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Fopula/r  Tales.  In  his  eighth  year, 
the  same  in  which  he  began  learn- 
ing Latin,  he  made  his  '  first  com- 
mencement' in  the  Greek  poets  with 
the  Hiad :  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  four  years,  among  the  Latin 
books  which  he  remembers  read- 
ing were  the  BucoUcs  of  Yirgil  and 
the  first  six  books  of  the  Mneid  ;  all 
Horace,  except  the  Epodes;  the 
Fables  of  PhaBorus ;  sev^al  books  of 
Livy ;  all  Sallust ;  a  considerable  part 
of  Uvid^B Metamorphoses;  some  plays 
of  Terence ;  several  of  the  Orations 
of  Cicero,  and  his  letters  to  Atticus. 
In  Greek :  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
through ;  one  or  two  plays  01  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  and  Aristopha- 
nes ;  all  Thucydides ;  the  Hellenics 
of  Xenophon ;  a  great  part  of  De- 
mosthenes, JSsclunes,  and  Lysias; 
Theocritus ;  Anacreon ;  part  of  the 
Anthology;  a  little  of  Dionysius; 
several  books  of  Polybius,  and  Aris- 
totle's Ehetoric.  All  these,  Greek 
and  Latin,  were  read  as  task  books, 
in  which  he  was  rigidly  examined 
by  his  father. 

Daring  the  same  years  I  learnt  elementary 
geometry  and  algebra  thoroughly,  the  dif- 
nncential  calcnlas,  and  other  portions  of  the 
lugher  mathematics  far  from  thoroughly: 
for  my  fjKther,  not  haying  kept  up  this  part 


of  his  early  aoquired  knowledge,  could  not 
spare  time  to  qualify  himself  for  removing 
my  difficulties,  and  left  me  to  deal  with 
them,  with  little  other  aid  than  that  of 
books :  wkiU  I  was  conHnuaUy  incurring  Ids 
displeasure  by  tiw  inability  to  solve  diffiouU 
problems  for  wkich  he  did  not  see  that  I 
nod  not  the  necessary  previous  knowledge. 

What  he  calls  his  private  read- 
ing included  most  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish poets :  Shakespeare  (whom  his 
father  was  wont  to  run  down), 
Milton,  Goldsmith,  Bums,  Gray, 
Cowper,  Dryden,  Scott,  CampbeU, 
&c.  He  never  composed  at  all 
in  Greek,  even  in  prose,  and  but 
Uttle  in  Latin.  His  &ther  had  no 
liking  for  longs  and  shorts.  The 
verses  he  was  required  to  write 
were  English — ^for  two  reasons: 
one,  'that  some  things  could  bo 
expressed  better  and  more  forcibly 
in  verse  than  prose;'  the  other, 
*that  people  in  general  attached 
more  value  to  verse  than  it  deserved,, 
and  the  power  of  writing  it  was,  on 
this  account,  worth  acquiring.'  The 
answer  to  both  may  be  given  in  the- 
words  of  HoriEtce  : 

Mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  Dii,  non    homines,    non    concessere 
columns. 

'  In  a  subsequent  stage  of  boy- 
hood,' he  adds,  '  when  these  exer- 
cises had  ceased  to  be  compulsory, 
like  most  youthAil  writers  I  wrote 
tragedies.'  During  this  part  of  his 
childhood,  one  of  his  g^reatest  amuse- 
ments was  experimental  science: 
he  was  never  so  wrapt  up  in  any 
book  as  in  Joyce's  Scientific  Dia- 
logues, and  he  absolutely  devoured 
treatises  on  chemistry.  From  about 
the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  into 
a  more  advanced  course ;  '  in  which  ^ 
the  main  object  was  no  longer  the 
aids  and  appliances  of  thought,  but 
the  thoughts  themselves/  They 
commenced  with  logic,  in  which  he 
began  at  once  wi&  the  Organon^ 
and  read  it  to  the  Analytics  inclu- 
sive; then  the  whole  or  part  of 
several  Latin  treatises  on  tne  scho- 
lastic logic,  and  the  Gomputatio  svoe 
Logica  of  HobbeiNtzedby^OOgie 
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I  know  of  notiiiDg,  in  my  education,  to 
which  I  think  myself  more  indebted  for 
whatever  capacity  of  thinking  I  hare  at- 
tained. The  first  intellectual  operation  in 
which  I  arrived  at  any  proficiency,  was 
dissecting  a  bad  argument,  and  finding  in 
what  part  the  fallacy  lay:  and  though 
whatever  capacity  of  this  sort  I  attained, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  intellec- 
tual exercise  in  which  I  was  most  persever- 
ingly  drilled  by  my  father,  yet  it  is  also 
true  that  the  school  logic,  and  the  mental 
habits  acquired  in  studying  it,  were  among 
the  principal  instruments  of  this  drilling. 
I  am  persuaded  that  nothing,  in  modem 
education,  tends  so  much,  when  properly 
used,  to  form  exact  thinkers,  who  attach  a 
precise  meaning  to  words  and  propositions, 
and  are  not  imposed  on  by  vague,  loose,  or 
ambiguous  terms.  The  boasted  influence 
of  mathematical  studies  is  nothing  to  it; 
for  in  mathematical  processes,  none  of  the 
i^eal  difficulties  of  correct  ratiocination 
occur.  It  is  also  a  study  peculiarly  adapted 
to  an  early  stage  in  the  education  of  philo- 
sophical students,  since  it  does  not  presup- 
pose the  slow  process  of  acquiring,  by 
experience  and  reflection,  valuable  thoughts 
of  t^eir  own. 

Dnring  this  time  be  read,  with 
the  aid  of  bis  father's  comments, 
Demosthenes,  Plato  (the  most  im- 
portant dialogues),  Tacitus,  Juvenal, 
and  Quintilian.  A  book,  he  says, 
which  contributed  largely  to  his 
education  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  was  his  fiither's  History  of 
India,  published  in  the  beginning 
of  1818.  He  calls  it  one  of  the  most 
instructive  histories  ever  written, 
aend  '  cue  of  the  books  from  which 
most  benefit  may  be  derived  by  a 
mind  in  the  course  of  making  up 
its  opinions.'  Yet  in  the  same  page 
he  accurately  describes  it  as  *  satu- 
rated with  the  opinions  and  modes 
of  judgment  of  a  democratic  radi- 
<caUsm  then  regarded  as  extreme ; 
.  and  treating  with  a  severity,  at 
that  time  most  unusual,  the  English 
Constitution,  the  EngUsh  law,  and 
all  parties  and  classes  who  possessed 
any  considerable  influence  in  the 
country.'  This  is  the  book  which 
contributed  largely  to  his  education 
(he  thinks)  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  and  others  may  think 
the  worst.  He  was  taken  through 
a  complete  course  of  political  eco- 


nomy in  1 819.  *  At  this  point  con- 
cluded what  can  properly  be  called 
my  lessons :  when  I  was  about  fonr- 
teen  I  left  England  for  more  than  a 
year ;  and  after  my  return,  though 
my  studies  went  on  under  my 
father's  general  direction,  he  was 
no  longer  my  schoolmaster.  I  shall 
therefore  pause  here,  and  turn  back 
to  matters  of  a  more  general  na* 
ture  connected  with  the  part  of  my 
life  and  education  included  in  the 
preceding  reminiscences.' 

After  calKngattention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  acquire  in 
childhood,  and  remarking  that  the 
result  of  the  experiment  shows  the 
ease  with  which  this  may  be  done, 
he  proceeds : 

If  I  had  been  by  nature  extremely  quick 
of  apprehension,  or  had  possessed  a  reiy 
accurate  and  retentive  memory,  or  were  of 
a  remarkably  active  and  energetic  charae- 
ter,  the  tnaX  would  not  be  conclucdve ;  but 
in  all  these  natural  gifts  I  am  rather  below 
than  above  par;  what  I  could  do,  could 
assuredly  be  done  by  any  boy  or  girl  oi 
average  capacity  and  healthy  physical 
constitution :  and  if  I  have  accomplidied 
anything,  I  owe  it,  among  other  fortanate 
circumstances,  to  the  fact  that,  through  tiie 
early  training  bestowed  on  me  by  my  &ther, 
I  started,  I  may  fairly  say,  with  an  advan- 
tage of  a  quarter  of  a  century  over  my 
contemporaries. 

This  is  an  astounding  passage; 
and  i^  xq  the  maturity  of  manhood, 
after  careful  self-examination,  he 
honestly  thought  himself  rather  be- 
low par  in  the  natural  gifts  he  speci- 
fies, this  is  only  one  proof  amongst 
many  of  how  extremely  ill-qualified 
he  was  to  form  just  estimates  of  man- 
kind. Why,  if  he  really  understood 
or  remembered  a  tithe  of  what  was 
dunned  into  him,  he  must  have 
been  a  miracle  of  quickness  of  appre- 
hension and  retentiveness.  Nay, 
had  he  not  been  most  exceptionally 
endowed,  his  intellect  would  have 
been  dwarfed  and  stunted  at  start- 
ing, and  the  chances  are  that  his 
brain  would  have  been  hopelessly 
crushed  down  by  the  heterogeneous, 
masses  heaped  upon  it.  far  frdrii' 
believing  iSmt   his   early  trainix^ 
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gaye  him  tlie  advantage  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  over  his  contemporaries, 
the  utmost  we  can  admit  is  that  it 
enabled  him,  whilst  yet  a  boy,  to 
talk  and  write  like  a  man.  Our 
firm  conviction  is  that,  as  a  man 
amongst  men,  he  lay  under  grave 
disadvantages  by  reason  of  it,  and 
that  he  would  have  done  far  better 
if  the  qaalities  of  head  and  heart 
bom  with  him  had  been  allowed  to 
ripen  unforced.  With  his  quarter 
CI  a  century  start,  and  his  sustained 
habits  of  application,  he  should 
have  continued  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ahead.  But  did  he  ?  Gould 
he  stand  a  moment's  comparison,  as 
regards  sound  scholarship  and  varied 
knowledge,  with  Macaulay,  George 
Comewall  Lewis,  or  Grote  ? 

One  can  hardly  read  without  a 
smile  that  one  of  the  evils  of  early 
proficiency  which  his  fether  most 
anxiously  and  most  aticcessfully 
guarded  against  was  self-conceit. 

My  state  of  mind  was  not  humility,  bat 
neither  was  it  arrogance.  I  never  thought 
of  saying  to  myself,  I  am,  or  I  can  do,  so 
and  80.  I  neither  estimated  myself  highly 
nor  lowly:  I  did  not  estimate  myself  at  all. 
If  I  thought  anything  about  myself,  it  was 
that  I  was  rather  badcward  in  my  studies, 
since  I  always  found  myself  so,  in  compari- 
flon  with  wl^t  my  father  expected  firom  me. 
I  assert  this  with  oonfidenoe,  tbou£^  it  was 
not  the  impression  of  varioxis  persons  who 
saw  me  in  my  childhood.  They,  as  I  have 
since  found,  thought  me  greatly  and  dis- 
agreeably self-conceited ;  probably  because 
I  was  disputatious,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
give  direct  contradictions  to  things  which  I 
heard  said. 

That  his  only  standard  was  what 
his  father  expected  of  him,  is  ex- 
plained by  his  being  oarefdlly  kept 
fipom  intercourse  vdth  other  boys. 
He  knew  nothing  of  their  mental 
condition,  their  habits,  or  their 
bodily  exercises.  '  The  education 
which  my  &ther  gave  me,  was  in 
itself  much  more  fitted  for  training 
me  to  hnow  than  to  do,^  It  was 
more  fitted  for  training  him  to  hiow 
than  to  thMc,  to  feel,  to  judge.  But 
his  was  a  nature  that  could  never 
be  utterly  spoilt. 

-^Tha  second  chapter  is  headed: 


*  Moral  Influences  in  Early  Touth. 
My  Father's  Character  and  Opi- 
nions.' It  begins  by  a  .frank  con* 
fes^sion  that  he  was  brought  up 
without  any  religious  beli^  what- 
ever, in  the  ordiMry  acceptation  of 
the  term.  BKs  father,  originally  in- 
tended fbr  the  Scotch  Church,  had, 
after  many  struggles,  yielded  to  the 
conviction  that,  concerning  the 
origin  of  things,  nothing  whatever 
can  be  known.  '  This  is  the  only 
correct  statement  of  his  opinion ; 
for  dogmatic  atheism  he  looked  upon 
as  absurd ;  as  most  of  those,  whom 
the  world  has  considered  Atheists, 
have  always  done.*  Surely  some 
exception  should  be  made  fbr  the 
eighteenth-century  French  atheists. 
The  elder  Mill  strongly  disapproved 
of  all  systems  of  religion  dn  moral 
still  more  than  on  intellectual 
grounds. 

I  have  a  hundred  times  heard  him  say, 
that  all  ages  and  nations  have  represented 
their  gods  as  wicked,  in  a  constantly  in- 
creasing progression,  that  mankind  hare 
gone  on  adding  trait  after  trait  till  they 
reached  the  most  perfect  conception  o^ 
wickedness  which  the  human  mind  can 
devise,  and  have  called  this  God,  and  pros- 
trated themselves  before  it.-  This  ne  plus 
ultra  of  wickedness  he  considered'  to  be 
embodied  in  what  is  commonly  presented- 
to  mankind  as  the  creed  of  Christianity, 
Think  (he  used  to  say)  of  a  being  who 
would  make  a  Hell — who  would  create  the 
human  race  with  the  infallible  foreknow- 
ledge^  and  therefore  with  the  intention,  tiiat' 
the  great  majority  of  them  were  to  be  con- 
signed to  horrible  and  everlasting  torment. 
The  time,  I  believe,  is  drawing  near  when 
this  dreadfid  conception  of  Hn  object  of 
worship  will  be  no  longer  identified  with 
Christianity;  and  when  all  persons,  with 
any  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  will  look 
upon  it  with  the  same  indignation  with 
which  my  father  regarded  it. 

Of  course,  on  the  vitally  impor- 
tant  points,  the  son  was  care^ly 
indoctrinated  with  the  opinions  of 
the  &ther. 

I  am  thus  one  of  the  very  few  examples, 
in  this  countty,  of  one  who  has,  not  tlm^ni 
off  religious  beUef ,  but  never  had  it :  I  grew 
up  in  a  negative  state  with  regard  to  it.  I 
looked  upon  the  modem  exactly  as  I  did 
upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  something 
which  in  no  way  concerned  me.    It  did  not ' 
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to  me  more  Btzaage  that  Englieh 
people  should  beliere  what  I  did  not,  than 
that  the  men  I  read  of  in  Herodotus  should 
hare  done  so. 

This  point  in  his  early  education 
had   inddentallj   one  bad    conse- 
qnence,  to  which  he  calls  attention. 
In  giving  him  an  opinion  contrary 
to  that   of  the  world,  his  feUher 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  it  as 
one  which  could  not  prudently  be 
avowed  to  the  world ;  and  thereby, 
whenever  religion  was  discussed  in 
his  presence   by  others  (as  fortu- 
nately it  seldom  was),  placed  him 
in  the  painful  alternative  of  avowal 
or  hvpocrisy.    The  marked  advance 
in  liberty  of  discussion  and  tolera- 
tion has  been  such  that  few  men,  he 
thinks,  of  his  father's  intellect  and 
public    spirit,   holding   with    such 
intensity  of  conviction  as  he  did  un- 
popular opinions    on  religion,  *or 
on  any  other  of  the  great  subjects 
of  thought,'  would  now  either  prac- 
tise or  inculcate  the  withholding  of 
them    from   the  world;    and  such 
avowals,    he    suggests,    would  be 
eminentiy  useful  in  putting  an  end 
at  once  and  for  ever  to  the  vulgar 
prejudice    that    any  bad  qualities 
either  of  mind  or  head  are  connected 
with  unbeUef. 

The  world  would  be  astonished  if  it 
knew  how  great  a  proportion  of  its  brightest 
ornaments— of  those  most  distinguished 
even  in  popular  estimation  for  wisdom  and 
virtue — are  complete  sceptics  in  religion; 
manj  of  them  refraining  £rom  avowal,  less 
from  personal  considerations,  than  from  a 
conscientious,  though  now  in  my  opinion  a 
most  mistaken  apprehension,  lest  by  speak- 
ing out  what  would  tend  to  weaken  existing 
beliefs,  and  by  consequence  (as  they  sup- 
pose) existing  restramts,  they  should  do 
harm  instead  of  good. 

Superior  men  who  have  dropped 
from  belief  into  unbelief  or  doubt, 
have  this  marked  advantage  over 
one  who  never  had  any  religion  or 
religious  sentiment  at  all.  They 
can  better  understand  and  allow 
for  a  believer's  state  of  mind  and 
the  influence  of  fedth.  He  has  a 
chord  of  sympathy  the  less.  They 
also  will  be  found  more  thoroughly 


imbued  withUie  spirit  of  the  sacred 
writings,  considerod  merely  as  un- 
inspired compositions  abounding  in 
imagery  and  thought. 

£Qs  other's  moral  conyictions, 
wholly  dissevered  from  religion, 
were  veir  much  of  the  character  of 
those  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and 
were  delivered  with  the  force  and 
decision  which  characterised  all  that 
came  from  him.  '  In  his  personal 
qualities  the  Stoic  predominated. 
His  standard  of  morals  was  Epi- 
curean, inasmuch  as  it  was  utilita- 
rian, taking  as  the  exclusive  teet 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  tendency 
of  actions  to  produce  pleasure  or 
pain.' 

The  professed  object  of  this  cop- 
ter being  to  specify  those  opinions 
or  doctrines  of  the  father  which 
exercised  the  most  marked  influence 
on  the  character  and  career  of  the 
son,  there  is  one  which  should  on 
no  account  have  been  passed  over. 
It  is  thus  stated  in  the  QuarterUf 
Review  for  July,  p.  200  : — 

Mill  the  elder  (James)  was  taHil  of  what 
we  should  caU  the  ftnaticism  of  Malthu- 
sianism ;  to  such  a  degree  that  he  risked 
his  own  fairly-earned  reputation  with 
decent  people,  and  i^yohreid  in  the  like 
discreditable  danger  the  youth  of  his  scm, 
by  running  a  Malay  muck  against  whsX,  he 
called  the  'superstitions  of  the  nursery' 
with  regard  to  sexual  relations,  and  giving 
the  impulse  to  a  sort  of  shameless  propa- 
^nda  of  prescriptions  for  artificially  check- 
ing population. 

With  our  present  notions  of  this 
propaganda,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  so  many  people  of  intel- 
lectual mark  and  fair  repute  for 
decency  came  to  be  engaged  iu  it  for 
a  series  of  years ;  B^tham,  Place, 
and  the  two  Mills  being  among 
the  most  active,  especially  frt>m 
1826  to  1830,  both  years  included. 
The  theory  is  alluded  to  in  James 
Mill's  Elements  of  Political  Eeo- 
notny^  and  distinctly  recommended 
in  the  article 'Colony,' contributed 
by  bim  to  the  EncyelopcecUa  Bri- 
tannica:  another  proof  of  how 
little  the  generation  to  which  it  waa 
first  addressed  were  shocked  by  it. 
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Owing  to  circnmstanceB  on  which 
it  is  nnnecessarj  to  dwell,  John 
Stuart  Mill's  part  in  this  affair  ob- 
tained an  undue  notoriety ;  he  was 
embalmed  in  Terse  as  the  chief  actor 
in  it  by  the  most  popular  poet  of 
the  day,*  and  the  theory  has  ever 
since  been  constantly  associated 
with  his  name.  It  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  seyeral  works  on  *  Soci- 
ology,' or  *  Social  Science/  There 
is  one,  first  published  in  1854, 
which  has  gone  through  ten  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into 
French  and  German.  The  motto 
on  the  title-page  is  taken  from 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  it  contains 
a  section  made  up  of  extracts 
from  his  Political  Economy,  brought 
together  to  prove  that  the  book, 
on  the  essential  point,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  views.  This  is 
not  the  plain  or  logical  interpreta- 
tion; but  he  certainly  uses  language 
leading  to  a  most  mischievous  per- 
versionof  hisauthority.  Why  should 
he  go  beating  about  the  bush,  or 
talk  of  being  prevented  by  'spurious 
delicacy '  from  speaking  oui^  if  the 
only  checks  to  population  he  meant 
to  recommend  were  the  moral  checks 
of  Malthus;  celibacy,  continence, 
and  self-restraint  P' 

There  is  a  practical  compendium 
of  the  Prescriptions,  price  id.,  with 
the  same  motto.  These  publications 
are  strongly  recommended  to  the 
working  class  by  their  organs  in 
the  press ;  and  it  would  be  sti*ange 
if  John  Stuart  Mill  never  heard  of 
them.  At  all  events,  he  should 
have  placed  his  matured  convictions 
OD  the  subject  beyond  a  doubt. 

We  revert  to  this  propaganda 
theory  as  placing  in  the  strongest 
light  the  all-pervading  defects  of 
the  Mill  Philosophy:  its  shallowness, 
its  want  of  insight  into  the  real  na- 
ture of  things,  its  hard  unsympa- 


thising  mikterialism.  These  propa- 
gandists thouffht  of  nothing  but 
checking  popmation.  They  did  not 
see  that  they  were  simultaneously 
demoralising  the  people :  that  they 
were  employing  means  which  might 
lead  (as  physiologists  are  agreed  they 
have  led  in  France)  to  the  physical 
as  well  as  moral  degeneracy  of  the 
race.  They  actually  thought  it  a 
sufficient  vindication  to  assert  that 
their  broad  sheets  (flung  down 
areas !)  were  onlv  addressed  to  mar- 
ried people ;  and  they  never  could 
be  made  to  see  that,  assuming  this 
absurd  and  impracticable  restriction 
to  have  been  carried  out,  the  essen- 
tial objection  to  their  doctrines 
would  remain  as  strong  as  ever. 

Next  to  his  father's  teaching  and 
opinions,  his  father's  friends  and 
intimate  associates  contributed  most 
to  the  formation  of  Mill's  mind; 
and  foremost  amongst  these  stands 
Bentham,  who,  with  all  his  crotchets 
and  eccentricities,  has  exercised  a 
more  extended  and  more  beneficial 
influence  on  British  legislation  than 
any  other  writer  or  thinker  of  his  ge- 
neration— ^not  excepting  Broughi^ 
who  carried  out  the  principles  of  law 
reform  which  Beniham  had  evolved : 

From  1814  to  1817  Mr.  Bentham  lived 
during  half  of  each  year  at  Ford  Abbey,  in 
Somersetshire  (or  nUher  in  a  part  of  Bevon- 
shire  surrounded  bj  Somersetshire),  which 
intervals  I  had  the  advantage  of  passing  at 
that  place.  This  sojourn  was,  I  think,  an 
important  circumstance  in  my  education. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  nourish  eleva- 
tion of  sentiments  in  a  people,  than  the 
large  and  free  character  of  their  habitations. 
The  middle-age  architecture,  the  baronial 
hall,  and  the  spacious  and  lofty  rooms,  of 
this  fine  old  place,  so  unlike  the  mean  and 
cramped  externals  of  English  middle-class 
life,  gave  the  sentiment  of  a  larger  and 
freer  existence,  and  were  to  me  a  sort  of 
poetic  cultivation,  aided  also  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  grounds  in  which  the  Abbey 
stood ;  which  were  riant  and  secluded,  um- 


*  Moore.  Ode  to  the  Goddess  Ceres  and  Ode  to  the  SubUme  Porte;  forming  part  of 
Odes  on  Cash,  Com,  and  Catholics,  first  published  in  1828,  and  republished  amongst 
his  works.  The  subject  was  revived,  under  circumstances  of  great  notoriety,  in  1846^^ 
without  eliciting  denial  or  explanation. 
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brageons,  and  Aill  of  the  sonnd  of  falling 
waters. 

This  may  be  cited  in  favour  of 
Coleridge's  doctrine,  when  he  recom- 
mended an  attorney  to  take  a  house 
in  the  Close  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral in  order  to  expand  his  mind  by 
the  constant  contemplation  of  a 
large  and  fine  object.  In  the  spring 
of  1820,  Mill  went  on  a  six  months' 
visit  to  Bentham's  brother,  the 
general,  in  the  South  of  Fiunce, 
and  stayed  a  year. 

Boring  this  residence  in  France  I  acquired 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  French  Ian- 
gnage,  and  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary 
French  literature ;  I  took  lessons  in  various 
bodily  exercises,  in  none  of  which  however 
I  made  any  proficiency;  andatMontpellier 
I  attended  the  excellent  winter  courses  of 
lectures  at  the  Faculty  des  Sciences,  those 
of  M.  Anglada  on  chemistry,  of  M.  Froven9ai 
on  zoology,  and  of  a  very  accomplished  re- 
presentative of  the  eighteenth-centuiT  meta- 
physics, M.  Gergonne,  on  logic,  unaer  the 
name  of  Philosophy  of  Uie  Saences.  I  also 
went  through  a  course  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics under  the  private  tuition  of  M. 
Lenth^ric,  a  professor  at  the  Lyc^  of 
Montpellier.  But  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of 
the  many  advantages  which  I  owed  to  this 
episode  in  my  education,  was  that  of  haring 
breathed,  for  a  whole  year,  the  free  and 
genkl  atmosphere  of  Continental  life. 

On  his  return  in  July  1821,  he 
found  his  father  just  finishing  for  the 
press  his  JElements  of  Political  Eco^ 
nomy,  and  was  set  to  perform  an  exeis 
cise  on  the  manuscripts  which  Mr. 
Bentham  practised  on  all  his  own 
writings,  making  what  he  called 
'  marginal  contents : '  a  short  abstract 
of  every  paragraph,  to  enable  the 
writer  more  easily  to  judge  of  and 
improve  the  order  of  the  ideas,  and 
the  gfeneral  character  of  the  exposi- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  following 
winter  he  read  Roman  law  with 
Mr.  John  Austin ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1822,  he  wrote  his  first 
argumentative  essay,  of  which  he 
remembers  very  little  except  that 
it  was  an  Attack  on  what  he  re- 
garded *afl  the  aristocratic  preju- 
dice, that  the  rich  were,  or  were 
likely  to  be,  superior  in  moral 
qualities  to   the  poor.'     He  must 


have  modified  this  opinion  in  afber- 
life,  for  in  his  Thottgkts  on  Parlia- 
mentary Beform  he  says  that  the 
higher  classes  do  not  He,  and  that 
the  lower  are  mostly  habitual  liars, 
although  ashamed  of  it. 

He  names  Mr.  John  Austin  andMr. 
Grote  as  the  two  Mends  of  his  &ther 
from  whom  he  derived  moat  benefit, 
and  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  monl 
and  intellectual  eminence  of  each. 
He  also  struck  up  an  intimacy  with 
Charles  Austin,  a  man  of  powerfii] 
intellect  and  great  acqnirenieDtB, 
through  whom  he  became  acquainted 
with  Hyde  and  Charles  ViUiers, 
Strutt(LordBelper),Romilly(Iiord), 
and  various  others  who  subsequently 
figured  in  literature  or  politics.  To 
his  list  of  Mends  were  subsequently 
added  Eyton  Tooke,  WUliam  Ellia, 
GborgeOraham,Boebuck,  Frederick 
Maurice,  and  John  Stirling,  to  whcnn 
(he  says)  he  became  more  attached 
than  to  any  other  man. 

The  Westminster  Beview^  to  which 
he  largely  contributed,  was  started 
in  Apnl  1824.  After  pointing  out 
some  glaring  errors  in  manage- 
ment, he  says:  *  Meanwhile,  how« 
ever,  the  Review  made  considerable 
noise  in  the  world,  and  gave  a 
reoo^ised  statasy  in  the  arena  of 
opinion  and  discussion,  to  tiie 
Benthamio  type  of  Radicalism,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  adherents,  and  to  the  personal 
merits  and  abilities,  at  that  time,  of 
most  of  those  who  could  be  reckoned 
among  them.' 

What  is  here  said  of  the  org^s^  of 
the  Philosophical  Radicals  is  equallj 
true  of  themselves.  They  made  a 
noise  in  the  world  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  real  strength  or 
influence.  All  the  great  Liberal 
measures,  passed  in  th^  or  our 
time,  would  have  been  passed  just 
the  same  if  they  had  never  existed : 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  Law  Reform  in  all  its 
branches,  the  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  Free-tiide.  They  were 
like  flies  on  the  surfieu^  of  the 
wheel,  while  the  real  motive  power 
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came  from  a  public  which  they  had 
rather  repelled  than  enlightened, 
and  was  guided  by  practical  poli- 
ticians like  Lord  Grey,  Brougham, 
and  Peel,  or  by  men  of  energy  and 
action  like  Cobden  and  Bright. 
The  insignificance  into  which  they 
soon  fell  as  a  party,  made  more 
remarkable  by  the  individual  emi- 
nence of  some,  was  incidentally 
shown  by  Mrs.  Grote,  and  is  placed 
in  broad  relief  by  this  Antohio- 
graphy.  They  required  *a  great 
political  leader ' — voild  tout : 

Such  a  leader  there  would  have  been,  if 
my  father  had  been  in  Parliament.  For 
want  of  such  a  man,  the  instructed  Kadicals 
sank  into  a  mere  Coti  Gauche  of  the  Whig 
party.  With  a  keen,  and  as  I  now  thinl^ 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  possibilities 
which  were  open  to  the  Eadicals  if  they 
made  even  ordinary  exertion  for  their 
opinions,  I  laboured  from  this  time  till 
1839,  both  by  personal  influence  with  some 
of  them,  and  by  writings,  to  ptU  ideas  into 
their  head*,  and  purvote  into  their  hearts. 
I  did  some  good  with  Charles  BuUer,  and 
some  with  Sir  William  Molesworth ;  both 
of  whom  did  valuable  service,  but  were  un- 
happily cut  off  almost  in  the  beginning  of 
their  usefulness.  On  the  whole,  however, 
my  attempt  was  vain.  To  have  had  a 
chance  of  succeeding  in  it,  required  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  mine.  It  was  a  task 
only  for  one  who,  being  himself  in  Parlia- 
ment, could  have  mixed  with  the  Badical 
members  in  daily  consultation,  could  himself 
have  taken  the  initiative,  and  instead  of 
urging  others  to  lead,  could  have  summoned 
them  to  follow. 

James  Mill  had  no  one  quality  of 
a  leader,  but  fixedness  of  purpose 
and  strength  of  will.  He  was  the 
most  unpractical  and  impracticable 
o(  men,  as  may  be  collected  from 
his  Sssay  on  Jurisprudence,  or 
his  Essay  on  Government,  which 
even  the  son  is  compelled  to  give 
up  as  based  upon  utterly  untenable 
grounds.  As  for  Charles  Buller 
and  Sir  William  Molesworth,  they 
did  valuable  service  in  ex&ct  pro- 
portion as  they  broke  loose  from 
philosophic  leading-strings  or  de- 
parted fh)m  the  proeramme  drawn 
up  for  them  by  the  MiUs. 

The  courses  of  reading  and  dis- 
euBsion  which  Mill  and  his  associates 


underwent  by  way  of  mental  train- 
ing are  described  in  the  animated 
pages  of  Mrs.  Grote ;  and  we  cannot 
afford  space  for  his  curious  episode 
of  the  London  Debating  Society. 
But  we  must  pause  a  monmt  on 
the  chapter  entitled  '  A  Crisis  in 
my  Mental  History — one  Stage 
Onward.' 

I  was  in  a  dull  state  of  ner\'es,  such  as 
everybody  is  occasionally  liable  to ;  unsus- 
ceptible to  ei^oyment  or  pleasurable  excite- 
ment; one  of  those  moods  when  what  is 
pleasure  at  other  times,  becomes  insipid  or 
indifferent;  the  state,  I  should  think,  in 
which  converts  to  Methodism  usuallv  are, 
when  smitten  by  their  first  *  conviction  of 
sin.*  In  this  firame  of  mind  it  occurred  to 
me  to  put  the  question  directly  to  myself : 
'  Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in  life  were 
realised ;  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions 
and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward 
to,  could  be  completely  effected  at  this  very 
instant:  would  this  be  a  great  joy  and 
happiness  to  you?'  And  an  irrepressible 
self-consciousness  distinctly  answoMd,  'No  1' 
At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me:  the 
whole  foundation  on  which  my  life  was 
constructed  fell  down.  All  my  happiness 
was  to  have  been  found  in  the  continual 
pursuit  of  this  end.  The  end  had  ceased 
to  chaim,  and  how  could  there  ever  again 
be  any  interest  in  the  means  ?  I  seemod  to 
have  nothing  left  to  live  for. 

He  fell  into  a  state  of  dejection 
which  lasted  for  months.  He  carried 
it  into  all  companies,  into  all  occupa- 
tions. For  some  months  the  cloud 
seemed  to  grow  thicker  and  thicker. 
He  found  no  relief  in  books,  and 
expected  none  from  sympathy^  His 
&.ther  (his  Frankenstein)  was  the  last 
person  to  whom  he  thought  of  look- 
ing for  help.  *  My  education,  which 
was  wholly  his  work,  had  been  con- 
ducted without  any  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  its  ending  in  this  re* 
suit;  and  I  saw  no  use  in  giving  him 
tiie  pain  of  thinking  that  his  plans 
had  &iled,  when  the  failure  was  pro- 
bably irremediable,  and^at  all  events, 
beyond  the  power  of  his  remedies.' 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  miserable  because  the  whole 
course  of  his  intellectual  cultivation 
had  made  precocious  and  premature 
analysis  the  inveterate  habit  of  his 
mina.    He  could  enjoy  nothing  till 
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it  waa  proved  to  be  a  rational  source 
of  enjoyment.  The  process  by  which 
he  sought  happiness  was — 

Like  foUo^nng  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

His  case  was  not  so  rare  as  he  sup- 
poses. His  mind  had  been  over- 
strained as  woU  as  warped,  and 
needed  rest.  Qoethe  has  depicted 
Faust  in  an  analo^us  state  of  feel- 
ing :  *  I  no  longer  fancy  I  know  any- 
thing worth  knowing :  I  no  longer 
fancy  I  could  teach  anything  to 
better  and  convert  mankind.'  Faust 
is  brought  back  to  a  better  frame  of 
mind  by  the  Easter  Hymn  and  the 
linging  of  church  bells  :  Mill  is  re- 
lieved by  a  passage  in  Marmonters 
Memoirs^  which  moves  him  to  tears, 
and  proves  to  him  that  he  was  not 
a  stock  or  a  stone.  The  moral  he 
drew  from  the  crisis  was  sound: 
'  The  maintenance  of  a  due  balance 
among  the  faculties,  now  seemed  to 
me  of  primary  importance.  The 
cultivation  of  the  feelings  became 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  my 
ethical  and  philosophical  creed. 
And  my  thoughts  and  inclinations 
turned  in  an  increasing  degree  to- 
wards whatever  seemed  capable  of 
being  instrumental  to  that  object.' 

Unluckily  he  did  not  maintain 
the  due  halance.  He  ran  off  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  suffered 
feeling  to  overcome  judgment  to  an 
extent  almost  unpajralleled  in  the 
history  of  mind ;  at  least  of  a  mind 
like  hLs. 

After  stating  that  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  lady  who,  'after  a 
friendship  of  twenty  years,  consented 
to  become  his  wife,'  was  in  1830, 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  and 
she  in  her  tweniy-third  year,  he 
proceeds : 

Although  it  was  years  after  my  introdnc- 
tion  to  ifis.  Taylor  before  my  acquaintance 
with  her  became  at  all  intimate  or  confiden- 
tial, I  very  soon  felt  her  to  be  the  most  ad- 
mirable person  I  had  ever  known.  .  .  . 
^  Up  to  the  time  when  I  first  saw  her,  her 
rich  and  powerful  nature  had  chiefly  un- 
folded itself  according  to  the  received  type 
of  feminine  genius.    To  her  outer  circle  she 


was  a  beauty  and  a  wit,  with  an  air  of 
natural  distinction,  felt  by  aU  who  ap- 

Sroached  her :  to  tlie  inner,  a  woman  of 
eep  and  strong  feeling,  of  penetrating  and 
intuitive  intelligence,  and  of  an  eminentlj 
meditative  and  poetic  nature.  Married  at 
an  early  age,  to  a  most  upright^  brave,  and 
honourable  man,  of  liberal  opinions  and 
good  education,  hitt  without  the  inteUe^ud 
or  artistic  tastes  which  would  have  made 
him  a  companion  for  her^  though  a  steady 
and  affectionate  friend,  for  whom  she  had 
true  esteem  and  the  strongest  afifectaon 
through  life,  and  whom  she  most  deeply 
lamented  when  dead;  shut  out  by  the 
social  disabilities  of  women  from  any  ade- 
quate exercise  of  her  highest  faculties  in 
action  on  the  world  wiUiout ;  her  life  was 
one  of  inward  meditation,  varied  by  familiar 
intercourse  with  a  small  circle  of  friends,  of 
whom  one  only  (long  since  deceased)  was  a 
person  of  genius,  or  of  capacities  of  feeling 
or  intellect  kindred  with  her  own,  but  all 
had  more  or  less  of  alliance  with  her  in 

sentiments  and  opinions 

In  general  spiritual  characteristics,  as 
well  as  in  temperament  and  organisation,  I 
have  often  compared  her,  as  she  was  at  this 
time,  to  Shelley :  hut  in  thouahi  and  in  intd- 
lectf  8hsll$/,  so  /ar  as  his  powers  were 
developed  in  his  short  Hfe^  was  but  a  ehUd 
compared  with  what  she  ultimatdy  became. 
Alike  in  the  highest  regions  of  speculation 
and  in  the  smaller  practical  concerns  of 
daily  life,  her  mind  was  the  same  perfect 
instrument,  piercing  to  the  very  heart  and 
marrow  of  the  matter ;  always  seiidng  the 
essential  idea  or  principle. 

Speaking  in  a  preceding  passage 
of  Carlyle,  he  says  : 

I  never  presumed  to  judge  him  with  any 
definiteness,  until  he  was  inteipreted  to  me 
by  one  greatly  the  superior  of  us  both — ^^0 
was  more  a  poet  than  ne,  and  more  a  thinks 
than  I — whose  own  mind  and  nature  in- 
cluded his,  and  infinitely  more. 

In  the  Dedication  of  his  work 
On  Liberty  to  '  her  beloved  and  de- 
plored memory,'  he  speak  s  of  '  her 
all  bat  nnriyalled  wisdom.' 

Now,  if  the  faculty  of  reasoning 
had  not  been  completely  suspended 
for  the  nonce,  he  would  have  re- 
flected whether  there  ever  was  a 
woman  intellectoally  superior  to 
Shelley,  Carlyle,  and  himself;  he 
would  have  observed,  or  asked,  how 
she  struck  others;  and  by  a  simple 
process  of  self-examination  he  would 
have  discovered  that  he  was  ihe 
victim  of  an  extravagant  delusion : 
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in  other  words,  over  head  and  ears 
in  love.  A  little  of  his  old  habit  of 
analysis  might  further  have  revealed 
to  lum  that,  Narcissos-like,  he  was 
admiring  the  reflected  image  of  his 
own  mind  in  hers.  It  is  wonderfnl 
how  wise  a  man  may  come  to  think 
a  pretty  and  clever  woman  who 
uniformly  appreciates  him  as  he 
thinks  he  deserves  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Mirabel  tells  Millamant : '  Beauty 
is  the  lover's  gifb  :  'tis  he  bestows 
your  charms.'  So  it  would  seem  is 
genius :  'tis  the  lover  by  whom  all 
but  perfect  wisdom  is  bestowed. 

He  may  well  call  this  a  crisis,  a 
turning  point.  Sic  se  via  findit  in 
ambas,  Hercules  between  Yirtueand 
Vice,  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  Telemachos  between  Men- 
tor and  Calypso,  are  faint  lypes  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  between  the  stem 
image  of  his  departed  father  and  the 
living  breathing  image  by  his  side. 
After  a  brief  struggle  the  feminine 
influence  overcame  the  masculine ; 
and  the  wheels  of  the  'reasoning 
machine,'  as  he  calls  himself  at  one 
period,  revolved  at  the  bidding  of 
ihe  sentimental  socialist.  But  the 
harder  and  softer  elements  of  his 
character  never  blended ;  they  rose 
to  the  surfiEU3e  alternately;  and  hence 
much  of  the  subsequent  incoherence 
of  his  opinions  and  his  life. 

It  has  been  suggested  half  in 
earnest  that  when  you  are  bent  on 
doing  anything  wrong,  you  should 
begin  by  convincing  yourself  that  it 
is  wrong ;  because  Sien,  though  you 
are  guilty  of  the  transgression,  you 
retam  your  principles  unimpaired. 
John  Stuart  MiU  took  the  opposite 
line.  Finding  it  agreeable,  or  use- 
ful to  his  mental  development,  to 
live  a  good  deal  with  a  married 
woman,  he  proves  to  his  own  entire 
satis&ction  that  all  the  required 
arrangements  must  be  right.  'A 
person  of  high  intellect  should  never 
go  into  unintellectual  society  unless 
he  can  enter  it  as  an  apostle. ' 
Granted  this  proposition,  it  follows 
that  the  number  of  those  whose 


society  he  voluntarily  sought  must 
have  been  small : 

Among  these,  the  principal  was  the  in- 
comparable friend  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  At  this  period  she  lived  mostly 
with  one  yonng  daughter,  in  a  quiet  part  of 
the  country,  and  only  oooasionaUy  in  town, 
with  her  first  hnsband,  Mr.  Taylor.  I 
Tisited  her  equally  in  both  places ;  and  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  strengUx  of  charac- 
ter which  enabled  her  to  disregard  the  false 
interpretations  liable  to  be  put  on  the  fre- 
qnency  of  my  visits  to  her  while  living 
generally  apart  firom  Mr.  Taylor,  and  on 
onr  occasionally  travelling  together,  though 
in  all  other  respects  our  conduct  during 
those  years  gave  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  any  other  supposition  than  the  true  one, 
that  our  relation  to  each  oUier  at  that  time 
was  one  of  strong  af^ion  and  confidential 
intimacy  only.  For  though  toe  did  not  oon- 
aider  the  ordinances  of  sooietv  binding  on  a 
subject  90  entirely  pereontu,  we  did  feel 
bound  that  our  conduct  should  be  such  as 
in  no  degree  to  bring  discredit  on  her 
husband,  nor  therefore  on  herself. 

The  German  poet  Biirger,  best 
known  in  England  by  his  Leonora^ 
was  one  day  crossed  by  a  lovely 
vision  which  haunted  him.  He  met 
her  (as  he  thought)  soon  afterwards 
in  society,  proposed,  was  accepted, 
and  had  just  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  marriage  contract  i^r  going 
through  the  religious  ceremony, 
whenbehind  his  bride  he  sawanother 
vision,  a  younger  and  lovelier  one,  in 
the  shape  of  her  sister,  who  was  in 
fact  the  real  object  of  his  day-dream 
and  (he  felt)  the  sole  mistress  of  his 
heart.  He  firankly  told  lus  wife  how 
the  mistake  had  arisen.  She  at  once 
resolved  on  the  abdication  of  her 
rights ;  and  the  final  arrangement 
was  that  all  three  should  keep  house 
together ;  the  married  sister  retain- 
ing that  tdtle  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
and  being  to  all  other  intents  and 
purposes  the  sister-in-law. 

As  this  arrangement  saved  ap- 
pearances. Burger  might  plausibly 
maintain  that  the  subject  was  entire- 
ly personal,  although  we  do  not  see 
why  Mill,  who  did  not  save  appear- 
ances, should  claim  exemption  fix>m 
the  *  ordinances  of  society '  on  the 
mere  strength  of  his  assurance  that^ 
the  connection  was  purely  Platonie ; 
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an  assnranoe  we  readilj  accept  fh>iii 
him,  although  it  is  a  ms^;ter  of 
course,  ind^d  almost  a  point  of 
honour,'  in  such  cases.  But  what 
would  be  the  ordinary  presumption 
from,  such  a  mode  of  life  as  he  de- 
cribes  ?  What  would  be  the  infer- 
ence of  the  Divorce  Court,  if  the 
husband  proved  restive?  What 
would  be  the  verdict  of  society,  whe- 
ther the  husband  assented  or  not  ? 

Le  Mari,  la  Femme  et  VAmanb 
are  a  recognised  trio  in  France, 
where  the  husband  has  been  defined 
as  wfie  espece  de  pa/raplme  social ;  but 
his  sheltering  powers  are  more 
limited  in  this  country ;  and  if  he 
is  resolved  on  sacrificing  his  own 
happiness  to  his  wife's,  he  should 
imitate  the  hero  in  Georges  Sand's 
novel,  who,  finding  his  wife's 
affections  irrecoverably  engaged  to 
another,  manages  to  firee  her  by  roll- 
ing into  a  Swiss  glacier  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exdude  all  suspicion 
of  suicide.* 

Then,  it  is  surely  taking  a  de- 
grading view  of  the  marriage  vow 
to  interpret  it  as  leaving  the  wife 
unfettered  except  as  to  the  disposal 
of  her  person.  Can  it  be  seriously 
contended  that,  so  long  as  she  re- 
mains chaste,  she  may  lavish  her 
best  affections  on  a  male  friend, 
make  him  her  main  object  in  life, 
feel  and  think  with  him  till  (as  we 
shall  |)re8ently  find)  their  hearts  and 
minds  are  blended '.into  one — ^that 
she  may  do  all  this  without  doing 
anything  which  can  affect  her  own  or 
her  husband's  reputation,  anything 
which  can  be  deemed  a  fair  subject 
of  censure  or  complaint  in  any 
quarter  ?  We  can  concede  much  to 
intellectual  eminence,  but  we  cannot 
go  along  with  it  to  this  extent : 

"Pis  too  absurd — ^'tis  weakness,  shame. 
This  low  prostration  before  Fame — 
This  casting  down  beneath  the  car 
Of  Idols,  whatsoe'er  they  are, 


Life's  purest,  holiest  deeencies. 
To  be  careei'd  o'er,  as  they  pl< 


After  mentiomng  his  marriage  to 
this  lady,  in  July  1849,  ^®  E^^ 
on  to  state  that  not  only  during  the 
years  of  their  married  Hfe,  bat 
during  many  of  the  years  of  con- 
fidential friendship  whidb  preceded, 
all  his  published  writings  were  as 
much  her  work  as  his ;  for,  if  be 
more  frequently  held  the  pen,  she 
contributed  the  best  and  greater 
portion  of  the  thoughts.  We  quote 
verhaiim  his  account  of  her  shan 
in  the  composition  of  his  books : 

The  first  of  my  books  in  which  her  sbis 
was  conspieuous  was  the  Priftcwla  f 
Political  Economy.  The  System,  of  Le^ 
owed  little  to  her  except  in  the  minvts 
matters  of  compositionf  in  which  re^ject  by 
writings,  both  great  and  small,  hainelaigelT 
benefited  by  her  accurate  and  clear-agk«i 
criticism.  The  chapter  of  the  Iw^ 
Economic  which  has  had  a  greater  infioeGee 
on  opinion  than  all  the  rest,  that  on  *1V 
Probable  Future  of  the  Labouring  ClaseL' 
is  entirely  due  to  her :  in  the  first  daft  d 
the  book,  that  chapter  did  not  exist. 

Those  parts  of  my  writings,  and  espedslh 
of  the  Political  Economy^  which  c<mt8B* 
plate  possibilities  in  the  fatort  such  u* 
when  afi&rmed  by  socialists^  have  la  geoenl 
been  fiercely  denied  by  political  eoonomtsta, 
would,  but  for  her,  either  have  been  Hbss^ 
or  the  suggestions  would  have  been  wa^ 
much  more  timidly  and  in  a  more  qualified 
form.  But  while  she  thus  rendered  1^ 
bolder  in  speculation  on  human  af&iis;  b? 
practical  tiim  of  mind,  and  her  almo6^  na- 
erring  estimate  of  practical  obstacles,  re- 
pressed in  me  all  tendencies  that  vs« 
really  risionary. 

The  Liberty  was  more  directly  and 
literally  our  joint  production  than  anythiK 
else  which  bears  my  name,  for  there  «s? 
not  a  sentence  of  it  which  was  not  servnl 
times  gone  through  by  us  together,  tmsA 
orerin  many  ways,  andcarefdlly  wo6^ 
of  any  faults,  either  in  thought  or  expn»- 
sion,  that  we  detected  in  it.  It  is  in  o(«* 
sequence  of  this  that,  although  it  ne«tf 
underwent  her  final  revision,  it  f^  surpass*, 
as  a  mere  specimen  of  composition,  anythizf 
which  has  proceeded  from  me  oith^  befoct 


*  It  is  right  to  add  that,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  his  firieads,  3tr 
Taylor  strongly  disapproved  the  intimacy ;  that,  indeed,  it  embittered  the  latter  year 
of  his  life, — a  fact  of  which  Mill  could  not  have  been  ignorant. 

*  Moore.  Rhymes  on  the  Boad.'  A  Visit  to  the  House  whejnLBaMmou  livedZwiti 
Madame  de  Warens,  '  digitized  byXjOOgie  -■ 
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or  amoe.  With  le^^  to  Uie  thoughts,  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  any  particiilar  part 
or  element  as  being  more  hers  than  all  the 
rest.  The  whole  mode  of  thinking  of  which 
the  book  was  the  expression,  was  emphati- 
oally  hers. 

He  may  not  have  meant  it,  but 
when  he  teUs  ns  that  this  lady's 
intellect — ^the  finest,  richest,  and 
most  nicely  balanced  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive— had  been  working 
in  complete  harmony  with  his  own, 
he  paid  himself  a  somewhat  exalted 
compliment,  and  fully  justified  an 
expectation  that  their  joint  pro- 
dnctions  would  transcend  anything 
that  had  proceeded  from  his  or  any 
other  unassisted  pen.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  entertained  any  such 
expectation,  and  we  should  have 
been  miserably  disappointed  if  we 
had.  What  he  wrote  under  her 
infii\Bnce,  or  supposed  influence, 
strikes  us  to  be  mostly  that  which 
had  better  have  been  left  unwritten, 
and  what  he  wrote  independently 
of  her  to  be  that  on  which  his 
reputation  will  eventually  be  based. 

Clearness  of  perception  was  the 
best  quality  of  his  mind,  and  the 
most  successful  part  of  his  edu- 
cation was  the  logical  and  dialec- 
tical: the  training  by  which  he 
was  taught  the  use  and  value  of 
language,  much  as  Mephistopheles 
tanght  the  Student:  '  Oenerally 
spesJdng,  stick  to  words :  you  will 
then  pass  through  the  s^e  gate 
into  the  temple  of  certainty.  Dis- 
pntes  may  be  admirably  carried 
on  with  words :  a  system  may  be 
built  with  words :  words  form  a  ca- 
pital subject  of  belief.'  He  conse- 
quently became  an  admirable  (if  not 
original)  writer  on  mental  philoso- 
phy, a  most  lucid  exponent  of  a  psy- 
chological system,  an  excellent  guide 
through  a  metaphysical  maze,  a 
formidable  detector  of  the  flaws  in 
an  iuTolved  chain  of  abstract  rea- 
soning. If  asked  for  the  most  fa- 
vourable specimens  of  his  compo- 
sition, his  discriminating  admirers 
would  name  his  System  of  Logic^ 
his   Essays   on  Positivism^  or   his 


Exofimnation  of  Sir  WHUam  Ho- 
miUcm's  Philosophy.  They  would 
not  name,  except  for  sfyle,  the 
works  in  which  he  deals  with 
(what  Bacon  calls)  'subjects  im- 
mersed in  matter,'  subjects  re- 
quiring knowledge  of  mankind,  or 
any  of  those  social  or  poHtical  ques- 
tions which  he  undertook  at  the 
su^estion  of  his  wife. 

His  incapacity  for  treating  these 
is  shown  by  his  vacillation,  by  his 
vnmt  of  any  firm  standing-ground. 
His  mind  was  always  in  a  transition, 
not  always  in  an  improving  or 
progressive,  state.  New  hghts  were 
constMitly  breaking  upon  him^  be- 
cause, having  no  msight  into  tl^e 
nature  of  things,  he  waa  satisfied 
with  proximate  causes  and  proxi- 
mate results.  He  had  no  sooner 
set  up  an  idol  than  he  knocked  it 
down;  no  sooner  propounded  an 
opinion  than  he  changed  or  modi- 
fied it.  There  were  moods  in  which 
he  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  his 
father,  with  Bentham,  and  with 
Comte.  Speaking  of  the  socialistic 
opinions  which  he  advanced  under 
female  training,  he  says :  '  In  the 
Principles  of  Politicdl  Economy  these 
opinions  were  promulgated,  less 
clearly  and  ftiUy  in  the  first  edition, 
rather  more  so  in  the  second,  and 
quite  unequivocally  in  the  third.' 
The  reason  for  the  change  was  that 
the  first  edition  had  been  printed 
before  the  French  Eevolution  of 
1848,  *  after  which  the  public  mind 
became  more  open  to  the  reception 
of  novelties  in  opinion,  and  doc- 
trines appeared  moderate  which 
would  have  been  thought  very 
startling  a  idiort  time  before.'  Did 
they  thereby  become  more  sound  ? 

Speaking  of  his  work  on  Sir 
William  E&milton,  one  of  the  ablest 
he  ever  produced,  he  says :  'As  I 
advanced  in  my  task,  the  damage 
to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  reputation 
became  fipreater  than  I  at  first  ex- 
pected, uirough  the  most  incredible 
multitude  of  inconsistencies  which 
showed  themselves  on  comparing 
di£ferent  passages  with  one  another.' 
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Did  it  never  occur  to  bim  that  his 
own  reputation  might  suffer  from  a 
similar  cause,  when  a  comparison 
should  be  instituted  between  the 
eyer-yarying  phases  of  his  mind? 
He  might  be  proved  from  his  own 
words  or  writings  to  be  either  a 
Democrat  or  an  Aristocrat,  a  Con- 
servative or  a  Radical,  an  Owenite 
or  an  anti-Owenite.     One  while  it 
was  the  numerical  majorilyand  then 
again  the  enlightened  minority  that 
was  to  rule.    He  supported  baUot 
when  it  was  making  little  way  even 
under  the  able  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Orote :  he  turned  against  it  when, 
with  the  assent  of  most  thinking 
politicians,  it  passed  into  law.    It 
is  difficult  to  recognise  the  author 
of  the  Oonsideratians  on  Eepresenta- 
ti/oe  Oovemment,  in  the  man  who 
appealed  to  the  noasses  on  subjects 
they  were  least  fitted  to  understand, 
in  itie  language  of  the  demagogue. 
At  one  of  the  last  meetings  he  at- 
tended, a  meeting  called  to  promote 
reforms  in  the  tenure  of  landed 
property  and  the  laws  relating  to 
it,  he  met  the  charge  of  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  people,  by  saying 
that  he  came  there  for  the  express 
purpose  of  exciting  them,  because, 
until  they  were  excited  to  the  extent 
of  alarming  the  proprietary  classes, 
there  was  Httle  or  no  chance  of  the 
neededreforms  being  brought  about. 
In  his  Political  Economy  he  lays 
down  that  landed  property  stands 
on  a  different  footmg  from  other 
property :  that  no  sort  of  sacred- 
ness  attaches  to  it ;  and  that  the 
claim  of  the  landowners  is  alto- 
gether subordinate  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  State.     The  corollary 
from  this    proposition,  which    he 
attended  public  meetings  to  pro- 
pound, was  that  the  '  unearned  in- 
crement '  at  least  should  be  appro- 
priated for  public  purposes ;  in  other 
words,  confiscated.    Now  let  any- 
one consider  the  gross  injustice  and 
hopelessly  impracticable  character 
of  such  a  scheme.    Its  attraction 
for  the  populace  consisted  in  its 
being  the  virtual  confiscation  of  the 


estates  of  the  great  landowners,  if  it 
did  not  lead  direct  to  Communism; 
but  in  reality  it  would  ruinously 
affect  both  creat  and  small.  Wher- 
ever  a  new  hne  of  transit  has  been 
opened  by  railway  or  canal,  wher- 
ever a  new  industry  has  sprung  up, 
or  any  given  district  has  become  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  there 
must  be  an  'unearned  increment' 
to  be  valued  and  paid  over  to  the 
State.  As  regards  the  present, 
most  landed  proprietors  would  be 
reduced  to  ruin  by  such  a  call ;  as 
regards  the  friture,  no  one  would 
care  to  improve,  haixQy  to  cultivate, 
at  the  risk  of  having  a  Gbvemment 
actuary  upon  his  back.  But  the 
wild  absurdity  of  the  scheme  is  self- 
evident  ;  and  it  is  only  worth  con- 
sidering as  one  illustration  amongst 
many  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  tiie 
propounder  to  grapple  with  practi- 
cal legislation  or  the  real  business 
of  life. 

It  would  seem  itom  a  passage  in 
the  Autobiography  that  he  latterly 
inclined  to  the  Proudhon  doctrine 
of  property  in  general : 

Their  (the  St  Simonian)  criticiBms  on 
Uie  common  doctrine6  of  liberalism  seemed 
ta  me  Ml  of  important  truth ;  and  it  was 
partly  by  their  writings  that  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  Teiy  limited  and  temporaiy 
yalne  of  the  old  political  economy,  whi^ 
assumes  private  property  and  inheritance 
as  indefeasible  mcts,  and  freedom  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange  as  the  dernier  mot  of 
social  improvement. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  new  political 
economy,  that  which  should  not 
assume  private  property  and  in- 
heritance as  indefeasible&cts,  would 
resemble  a  system  of  theology  which 
should  not  assume  the  existence  of  a 
God. 

His  ignorance  of  what  has  been 
going  on  around  him  while  he  was 
living  in  strict  seclusion,  is  shown 
by  his  book  On  Liberty  (rendered 
eminently  attractive  by  the  style), 
intended  as  a  kind  of  philosophic 
text-book  of  a  single  Imth :  *  the 
importance  to  man  and  society  of  a 
lai^  variefy  in  types  of  character, 
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nai^ore  to  expand  itdelf  in  innumer- 
able and  oonBicting  directions.'  But 
who  or  what  contracts  that  variety 
&rther  than  it  is  inevitably  and 
(we  think)  beneficiallv  contracted  by 
the  progress  of  civilisation  and  in- 
creased, facilities  of  interconrse, 
which,  by  rubbing  people  against 
each  other,  have  smoothed  aw^ 
singularities  and  eccentricities  ?  If 
we  have  fewer  originals — such  as 
figure  in  Every  Man  m  Ms  Hth 
mow,  or  such  as  the  Spectator 
loved  to  draw — ^is  not  their  compa- 
rative rarity  amply  compensated  by 
the  greater  prevalence  of  reason, 
eood  sense,  and  self-restraint  P  It 
is  rather  the  disturbing  rush  of  sen- 
sations, than  the  numbing  feeling  of 
monotony,  in  modem  life,  that  in- 
spires the  wish  to  fly  to  some  isle 
in  the  *  shining  Orient :' 

There  methinks  would  be  eDJoyment  more 
than  in  this  inarch  of  mind, 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the 
thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 

We  all  remember  the  reply  of  the 
man  in  the  lunatic  asylum  to  the 
enquiries  of  a  friend :  '  I  thought 
the  world  mad ;  they  thought  me 
mad,  and  being  i^e  stronger  party, 
they  shut  me  up.'  Mill  would  have 
taken  for  granted  that  the  world 
were  wrong,  and  have  let  him  out* 
The  lunatics  are  to  him  (what  the 
galley  slaves  were  to  Don  Quixote) 
&e  objects  of  his  warmest  com- 
miseration. In  his  eyes  they  are 
most  of  them  simply  persons 
given  to  eccentricity,  or  haply 
men  of  genius  in  puzzling  ad- 
vance of  their  contemporaries. 
Woe  to  those  who  can  be  accused 
*'  either  of  doing  what  nobody  does. 


or  of  not  doing  what  everybody 
does.'  Whoever,  not  possessing  rank 
or  title,  allows  himself  much  of  that 
indulgence,  is  in  peril  of  a  commis- 
sion de  lunatico,  and  of  having  his 
property  taken  from  him  and  given 
to  his  relations.  Evidence  which 
Mill  terms  frightful  and  contemptible 
*  is  laid  before  the  jury  as  evidence 
of  insanity,  and  often  with  success  : 
the  jurors  being  little,  if  at  all,  less 
vulgar  and  ignorant  than  the  wit- 
nesses ;  while  the  judges,  with  that 
extraordinary  want  of  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  life  which 
continually  astonishes  us  in  English 
lawyers,  often  help  to  mislead  them.' 
English  lawyers  may  certainly  re- 
turn the  compliment.  When  people, 
won  by  his  air  of  candour  and  ami- 
ability, talk  of  Mill's  fekimess  as  a 
controversialist,  they  forget  how 
invariably  he  overstates  his  case. 

Then,  again,  what  wholesome 
freedom  to  expand  itself  is  now 
denied  to  human  nature  in  this 
country,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  P 
unless,  indeed,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  context,  it  be  a  valuable 
and  inherent  right  of  human  nature 
to  annoy  modest  women  or  pious 
people  by  exposing  indecent  prints 
in  a  shop- window,  or  chalking  blas- 
phemous sentences  on  a  gate-post.^ 
He  says  that '  the  law  of  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  press  is  as 
servile  at  this  day  (1864)  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,'  and,  of 
course,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Star-chamber.  This  is  one 
of  the  flashy  appeals  to  popular 
ignorance  that  he  mistakes  for 
philosophy.  All  enactments  that  can 


•  The  real  grayamen  of  the  case  (Pooley's),  first  brought  before  the  public  by  Buckle 
in  this  Magazine,  on  which  Mill  lays  so  much  stress,  was  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
secution and  the  ezcessiye  disproportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence.  The  sen- 
tence was  twenty-one  months'  imprisonment.  The  man  became  a  declared  lunatic  before 
many  months,  and  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence  was  little  removed 
from  lunacy.  As  to  two  other  cases  specified  by  Mill — Mr.  Holyoake's  exclusion  from 
the  jury-box  on  the  ground  of  his  avowed  disbelief  in  religion,  and  consequent  re- 
fusal to  be  sworn,  is  not  an  intolerable  oppression.  But  we  certainly  think  that  the 
mundane  penalties  on  perjury  would  be  a  sumcient  restraint  on  witnesses  whether  they 
believed  in  a  future  state  or.  not.  , 
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be  oaDadierrilaiunrelMeiiveptalecIri 
ftndl.the  eomiDon  law,  iiom  its  very 
nfttoie,  iiuui  depend  on  the  manner 
ofifceadsadniBtrraon.  ThenttereiBce 
ofopiniaiL.iafr6eenonglim  aUoon- 
science  at  this  hour.  There  may 
remain  bsl  c^soiete  law  or  two  whi^ 
had  better  be  swept  away,  but  we 
know  o£  no  practioal  infinngement 
on  indiyidnal  liberty  of  action  which 
is  not  deemed  necessary  for  the  gene- 
ral welfare;  although  there  might 
have  been  a  &w  if  Mill,  and  the 
fiur  companion  who  played  Egena 
to  his  Nnmay  had  been  allowed  to 
carry  out  their  views. 
.  In  one  of  the  sections .  of  his 
PoliHeal  Economy  relating  to  the 
labouring  classes,  that  in  which  ihe 
possible  checks  to  population  are 
discussed,  we  find : — 

If  the  opinion  were  once  generftUj  esta- 
blished among  the  labooring  class,  that  their 
welfare  required  a  due  regulation  of  the 
numbers  of  families,  the  respectable  and 
well-conducted  of  the  body  would  conform 
to  ^e  prescription,  and  only  those  would 
SKempt  themselves  from  it,  who  were  in  the 
l^bit  of  making  li^bt  of  social  obligations 
gjenerally ;  and  it  is  then  that  a  justifica- 
tion would  exist  for  conyerting  the  moral 
obligation  against  bringing  children  into 
the  world  who  are  a  bvuthen  to  Uie  com- 
aiunity  into  ft. legal  one:  just  as  in  many 
other  cas^  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  the 
law  ends  by  enforcing  asainst  recalcitrant 
minorities  obligations  wnich  to  be  useful 
must  be  general ;  and  which,  from  a  sense 
of  their  utility,  a  large  m^ority  bave  yolun- 
tarily  consented  to  tidke  upon  themselves.' 

It  is  declared  premature  to  dis- 
cuss what  legal  measures  would  be 
best  adapted  to  the  emergency.  We 
are  therefore  lefl  in  doubt  whether 
a  penalty  was  to  be  imposed  for  not 
conforming  to  the  *  prescription,'  or 
whether  a  married  couple  were  to 
be  punished  for  every  extra  child 
which,  after  due  warning,  they 
should  bring  into  the  world. 

The  same  doctrine  is  advanced  in 
the  essay  On  Liberty  along  with  an- 
other which  equally  illustrates  his 
incapacity  for  seeing  more  than  one 
side  of  a  question:  *  The  laws  which. 


in  many  comntriee  <A  the  GontiBenti 
forbid  marriage 'luikBs  the  partus 
can  dbow  that  they  have  the  meads 
of  supporting  a  fitmily,  do  not  ezeeed 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  State: 
and'iraether  such  Jaws  be  ezpedieot 
or  not  (a  question  niainly  dependent 
on  local  circumstances  and  fedings), 
they  are  not  objectionable  as  vida- 
tions  of  liberty.' 

The  tendency  of  such  laws  to 
multi^yiUegitimatechildren,  equally 
barthensome  to  the  commnnity, 
never  so  much  as  enters  his  mmd. 
The  results  in  Bavaria  are  stated 
with  unanswerable  force  by  Mr. 
Edward  Wilberforoe.^  <  Servants,  and 
all  who  depend  on  personal  employ- 
ment, are  perhi^s  the  greatest  s«cf« 
ferers.  If  you  enquire  (^  the  aervantB 
in  Munich,  you  will  find  that  almost 
every  one  is  engaged  to  be  manied, 
uid  almost  every  female  servant 
above  a  certain  age  has  one  or  two 
children.  One  cook  that  I  had  was 
engaged  eighteen  years,  and  had  two 
ch^diren  out  at  nurse.'  An  author 
quoted  by  him  saye :  '  While  I  am 
writing,  my  servant  girl,  aged 
fifteen,  comes  in  dressed  for  %  finst 
day,  and  says  that  her  father  and 
mother  are  to  be  married  to-day,  and 
she  must  henceforth  be  called  by  her 
father's  name.  Twelve  times  her 
fother's  application  to  many  was 
rejected.'  The  prohibitory  formali* 
ties  required  in  France  notoriously 
act  in  the  same  manner. 

Education,  it  seems,  is  another 
field  in  whioh  individual  liberty  not 
only  may,  but  ought  to  be,  in- 
fringed: 'The  instamient  for  en- 
forcing the  law  could  be  no  other 
than  public  examinations,  extending 
to  all  children,  and  beginning  at  an 
early  age.  An  age  might  be  fixed 
at  which  every  child  must  be  ex- 
amined, to  ascertain  if  he  (or  she) 
is  able  to  read.  If  a  child  proves 
unable,  the  &ther,  unless  he  has  eome 
sufficient  ground  of  excuse,  might  be 
subjected  to  a  moderate  fine,  to  be 


*  Primciphs  of  PolUioal  Economy.    People's  Edition,  p.  229. 

*  Social  L^e  m  Munich,    London,  1863.    Ch.  zz.  '  Laws  of  Hizriage.' 
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n^orked  out,  if  necdMar^,  hv-  his 
labonr,  and  the  child  might  be  put 
to  eehool  at  his  expense.  Onoe  in 
every  jear  the  ezaminatioo  should 
be  renewed,  with  a  graduallj  ex- 
tending range  of  subjc^,  so  as  to 
make  the  universal  acquisition, 
loud,  what  is  more,  ret^tuM^  of  a 
certoin  minimtim  of  general  know- 
ledge virtually  compulsory.' 

An  ingenious  commentator  has 
compared  the  position  of  the  father 
tmder  such  a  system  to  that  of  Sir 
Malschi  Malagrowther,  the  whip- 
ping boy  of  James  L^  As  we  have 
he&a  assured  that  any  boy  or  girl  of 
average  capacity  might  easily  be 
taught  the  principal  Greek  and 
English  prose  classics,  besides  many 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  before 
attaining  his  or  her  eighth  year,  it 
follows  that  every  father  in  compe- 
tent circumstances  who  does  not 
educate  his  boys  and  girls  up  to 
this  standard  should  be  fined. 

*The  question,'  says  Mill's  most 
formidable  antagonist,  ^how  large 
ou^t  the  province  of  liberty  to  fe, 
is  really  identical  with  this :  m  what 
respects  must  men  influence  each 
other  if  they  want  to  attain  the 
objects  of  lifb,  and  in  what  rei^>ects 
must  they  leave  others  umnflu- 
enced  ?'  *^  Surely  influence  is  too 
mild  a  term  when  the  question  is 
when  penal  and  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion shall  be  put  in  force.  After 
devotinjg  our  best  attention  to  the 
essay  On  Liheriy,  especially  to  the 
concluding  chapter  entitled  *AppK- 
cations,'  and  straining  all  our  facul- 
ties to  arrive  at  some  definite  rule 


or  principle'fer  detenmniiig  when 
pensonal' liberty  should  or  should 
not  be  infringed,  we  can  discover 
none,  except  fiiat  everybody  should 
be  compelled  to*  do  what  the  author, 
aided  by  *all  but  Uluivalled  wis- 
dom,' deems  light,  and  nobody  al- 
lowed to  do  what  he  deems  wrong. 

'At  first  si^ht,  indeed,  it  mi^t 
seem  as  if  1&.  Mill  was  fightmg 
with  a  shadow;  for  liberty  of  philo- 
sophising is  a  postulate  which,  in 
general  terms,  everyone  concedes. 
But  when  you  come  to  fathom  the 
real  feelings  which  underlie  this 
concession,  you  discover  that  almost 
every  man  makes  it  under  reserve 
which,  though  acting  in  silence,  are 
not  the  less  efficacious.  Everyone 
has  some  dogmas  which  he  cannot 
bear  to  hear  advocated,  and  others 
which  he  will  not  allow  to  be  con- 
troverted, in  his  presence.'  "  Mill 
himself  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  remark.  Every  attack  on 
Christianity  is  to  be  encouraged; 
but  he  denounces  as  'downright 
persecution'  the  comments  of  the 
English  pressmen  Mormonism. 

The  legal  restraints  on  divorce 
are,  in  his  and  his  wife's  judgment, 
grave  and  indefensible  inMngements 
on  liberty.  After  quoting  W ilhelm 
von  Humboldt's  opmion  that  mar- 
riage should  require  nothing  more 
than  the  will  of  either  party  to  dis- 
solve ifc,  he  qualifies  his  assent  by 
admitting  that  when  a  person, 
either  by  express  promise  or  by  con- 
duct, has  encouraged  another  to 
build  expectations,  and  arrange  his 
or  her  plan  of  life  accordingly,  a 


•  A  Beview  of  Mr,  J,  8.  MUFa  Essap  on  Liberty,  ^e,  ^0.  By  a  Liberal.  1867.  *He 
confesses  to  hare  once  had  a  high  opinion  of  him  (Mill)  as  a  writer  and  a  philosopher, 
and,  .without  reading  for  himself,  takea  for  granted  what  others  said  about  nim.' 
{Preface,)    This  isme  common  case. 

»•  Liberty,  EptalUy,  Fraternity.  By  James  Fitqames  Stephen,  Q.C.  Loudon,  1873. 
An  essay  displaying  the  writer's  wonted  facility  and  force.  Soon  after  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  it  became  the  fiMhion  for  ladies  to  wear  girdles  with  'Libert^  Egalit^, 
FrAiemitbf*  worked  in  gold  letters.  The  Duchess  of  N.  appeared  with  only  '  !^alit^ 
Fratenut^/  and  /ojqilained  tiie  omission  thus :  *  J'{u  supprim^  la  Libert^  de  peur  qu'on 
n'en  prenne.'    AU^d^.  Fitqames  Stephen's  sympathies  would  be  with  the  Duchess. 

"  The  Minor  Works  of  George  Grote ;  with  OriHcai  Renwrks,  ^c.  By  Alexander 
Bain.  P.  289.  This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  book,  enhancing,  if  possible,  the 
very  high  estimate  aheady  formed  of  Mr.  Grote.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  VjOOQ Ic 
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new  series  of  moral  obligations  arises 
which  may  possibly  be  overruled 
bnt  cannot  be  ignored.  Again,  if 
third  parties,  namely  children,  have 
been  called  into  existence,  obliga- 
tions arise  on  the  part  of  both 
hnsband  and  wife  towards  them. 

It  does  not  follow,  dot  can  I  admit,  that 
these  obligations  extend  to  requiring  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract  at  all  costs  to  the 
happiness  of  the  reluctant  parties;  bnt 
they  are  a  necessary  element  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  eren  if,  as  Von  Humboldt  main- 
tains, they  ought  to  make  no  difference  in 
the  liffol  freedom  of  the  parties  to  release 
themselres  from  the  engagement  (and  I  do 
hold  that  they  ought  not  to  make  much 
difference),  they  necessarily  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  moral  freedom.  A  person 
is  bound  to  take  all  these  circumstances 
into  account,  before  resolving  on  a  step 
which  may  affect  such  important  interests 
of  others ;  and  if  he  does  not  allow  proper 
weight  to  these  interests,  he  is  morauf/  re- 
sponsible for  the  wrong. 

There  are  many  men  and  women 
who  would  disregard  the  moral 
obligation  if  the  legal  obligation 
were  withdrawn  or  materially  weak- 
ened ;  and  according  to  the  theory 
here  propounded,  there  would  and 
should  be  neither  legal  nor  moral 
obligation  in  the  way,  if  there  was 
no  child,  and  both  parties  agreed  to 
separate.  Now  how  long  would  the 
tie  retain  its  sacredness  or  binding 
force,  if  it  were  liable  to  be  set  aside 
at  the  first  growth  of  a  new  inclina- 
tion— the  first  feelinff  of  satiety — 
the  first  discovery  or  a  difference 
in  taste  or  temper?  How  many 
couples  ever  lived  together  for  a 
series  of  years  without  intervals  of 
struggle  ;  when  it  required  nil  their 
firmness,  all  their  conscionsi"  as  of 
the  true  nature  of  their  position,  to 
bear  and  forbear,  till  the  habit  of 
mutual  concession  became  a  plea- 
sure ^  We  cannot  help  fancying 
that  many  a  love  match  would  end 
within  a  year  or  two  by  the  young 
couple  humming  in  unison  : 

With  all  my  soul,  then,  let  us  part. 
Since  both  are  anxious  to  be  free, 

And  I  will  send  you  home  your  heart 
If  you  will  send  back  mine  to  me. 
We've  had  some  happy  hours  together. 

But  joy  must  often  change  his  wing  ; 


And 


nd  spring  would  be  but  gloomy  weather, 
If  we  h^  nothing  else  but  spring. 

Tennyson*s  model  wife,  Isabel,  is 
described  as  having — 

The  laws  of  marriage  eharacter*d  in  goid 
Upon  the  blanched  toblets  of  her  heart. 

The  laws  of  marriage  as  settled  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mill  would  be  hardly 
worthy  of  such  a  shrine. 

The  English  law  of  husband 
and  wife,  especially  the  entire 
merger  of  the  woman's  rights  of 
property,  is  undeniably  open  to 
amendment.  But  nothing  short  of 
entire  subversion  will  satisfy  Mill 
Equality  before  the  lawis  not  enougL 
To  quote  from  the  Autobiograjphy : 
*  In  proclaiming  the  perfect  equah^ 
of  men  and  women  and  an  entiielj 
new  order  of  things  in  regard  to 
their  relations  with  one  another,  the 
St.  Simonians,  in  common  with 
Owen  and  Fourier,  have  entitled 
themselves  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  future  generations.'  Im- 
proving, if  possible,  on  the  St.  Si- 
monians—rather  dangerous  guides 
at  all  times — he  has  encouraged 
women  to  adopt  a  tone  like  that  of 
the  hen  who  should  request  the  cock 
to  take  his  turn  at  laying  and  hatcb- 
ing,  while  she  enacted  the  more 
agreeable  part  of  crowing,  strutting, 
and  fighting.  Till  women  can  man- 
age to  be  relieved  from  xnatemitj 
with  the  resulting  cares  and  duties, 
there  must  be  an  insuperable  bar  to 
perfect  equality  between  the  sexes; 
and  vain,  though  ingenious,  was 
Mill's  attempt  (in  his  Subjection  of 
Womerif  published  in  1869)  to  meet 
the  argument  that  no  woman  eyer 
displayed  the  highest  order  of  creft- 
tive  genius  in  any  branch  of  Hten- 
ture,  science,  or  the  fine  arts ;  not 
even  in  poetry,  music,  and  painting, 
which  require  neither  masculine 
education  nor  physical  strengUL 
There  are  no  female  Homers  or 
Shakespeares;  no  female  Bapha^  or 
Michel  Angelos ;  no  female  fiandels, 
Beethovens,  or  Mozarts.  Place  a 
list  of  the  first-class  women  along- 
side of  a  list  of  the  first-class  men, 
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and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  hero  of  Locksley  Hall  had  some 
show  of  reason  when  he  propounded 
his  nngallant  doctrine : 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  pas- 
sions, matched  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as 
water  onto  wine. 

Mill  dwells  with  justifiable  self- 
complacency  on  his  short  parlia- 
mentary career.  His  general  manner 
made  a  highly  &yonrable  impres- 
sion. It  was  nappily  described  by 
a  very  eminent  lawyer  as  a  mixture 
of  modesty  and  authority.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  he  gave  proof  of  com- 
mendable independence  of  party, 
as  in  his  very  able  speech  on  the 
seizure  of  enemies'  goods  in  neutral 
vessels.  But  his  first  vote  in  the 
House  was  in  a  minority  of  five; 
and  he  rarely  lost  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  predilection  for  ex- 
treme opinions  of  the  most  advanced 
sort.  He  absolutely  takes  credit 
for  the  course  he  pursued  with  the 
working  men,  who  had  resolved 
on  a  second  meeting  in  the  parks : 

It  was  the  working  men  who  held  oat> 
and  so  bent  were  they  on  their  original 
scheme,  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  les  grands  moyens,  1  told  them  that  a 
proceeding  which  would  certainly  produce 
a  collision  with  the  military  could  only  be 
justifiable  on  two  conditions  ;  if  the  position 
of  af&irs  had  become  such  that  a  rerolution 
was  desirable,  and^fthey  thought  themselves 
Me  to  accomplish  one.  To  this  argument, 
after  considerable  discussion,  they  at  last 
yielded:  and  I  was  able  to  inform  Mr. 
Walpole  that  their  intention  was  given  up. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  depth  of  his  relief  or 
the  warmth  of  his  expressions  of  gratitude. 

It  was  by  flattering  or  humour- 
ing the  larger  public  in  this  fashion, 
and  (above  all)  by  his  socialistic 
views,  that  he  attained  his  wide- 
spread popularity — in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  well-earned  reputa- 
tion be  enjoyed  in  a  select  and 
limited  circle.  To  add  to  this  popu- 
larity, in  the  early  part  of  1859  (^he 
states),  in  compliance  with  a  wish 
frequently  expressed  to  him  by 
working  men,  he  published,  at  con- 
siderable pecuniary  sacrifices,  cheap 


People's  Editions  of  those  of  his  writ- 
ings which  seemed  most  likely  to  find 
readers  among  the  working  classes. 
The  Grecian  orator,  when  vehe- 
mently applauded  by  the  multitude, 
turned  round  and  asked,  'Haye  I 
said  anything  very  foolish  P '  Mill 
might  well  have  asked  a  similar 
question  when  he  found  his  writings 
most  popular  with  the  least  qualified 
class  of  readers,  and  himself  the 
idol  of  meeting  after  meeting  as- 
sembled to  assert  rights  or  promote 
movements  at  utter  variance  with 
his  own  well-understood  doctrine  of 
utility.  What  sound  Liberals  thought 
of  his  proceedings  may  be  collected 
from  the  reluctant  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Grote : 

I  deeply  regret  the  mischioTOus  teaching 
of  John  Mill.  He  has  abandoned  the  true 
principles  of  political  economy.  He  seems 
to  me  to  have  a  fanatical  hatred  against 
the  rich,  simply  because  they  are  rich.  I 
yerily  belieye  he  is  doing  more  ii^juiy  than 
any  man  in  the  present  day  by  his  attempt  to 
confiscate  property  under  the  ploa  of  the 
'  unearned  increment'  of  land,  and  by  his 
other  socialistic  doctrines.^' 

No  one  could  have  said  of  him 
what  was  said  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
that  he  had  no  rubbish  in  his  head. 
Youthful  errors  forsooth !  Why,  we 
now  know  that  he  never  had  any- 
thing youthful  about  him  at  any 
time — except  perhaps  when,  in  an 
epicene  fashion,  he  fell  in  loye — 
and  the  worst  and  most  mischieyous 
of  his  errors  were  the  last.  In 
reference  to  the  mixed  merits  and 
demerits  of  O'CJonnell,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne suggested  that  he  should  be 
haneed  on  uie  highest  gallows,  and  a 
handsome  monument  erected  to  his 
eloquence  and  patriotism  on  the 
spot.  Having  regard  to  the  many 
fine  qualities  of  John  Stuart  Mill's 
intellect,  with  their  perversion,  we 
think  that,  amonff  the  many  pro- 
posed modes  of  doing  honour  to 
his  memory,  the  best  would  be  to 
endow  a  MiU  Professorship  for  the 
delivery  of  an  annual  course  of  lec- 
tures against  the  noxious  doctrines 
he  has  diffused.         .^^^^  by  ^OOgie 


'*  Quarterly  Review  for  July  last,  p.  136. 
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ST.  NICOLAS  OP  TRANI. 
Bt  the  Bet.  S.  BARmo-GtouLD,  M.A. 


THE  life  t)f  this  extraordinary  man 
18  ^vto  to  tui  with  mnch  detail 
Sf  two  eye-witnesses  of  his  doings, 
artholomew,  a  monk,  who  asso- 
ciated hiitiself  with  Nicolas,  tra- 
yelled  with  him,  admired,  and  after 
his  death  worshipped  him,  wrote  one 
of  those  lives.  He  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Nicolas  the  account  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  and  he  faith- 
fully recorded  what  he  heard.  There- 
fbre  Nicolas  himself  is  our  authority 
for  all  the  earlier  part  of  his  history, 
whilst  he  was  in  Greece.  For  the 
latter  part  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Bartholomew,  his  companion  night 
and  day. 

Secondly,  we  haye  an  account  of 
the  close  of  his  strange  career  by  a 
certain  Adalfert  of  Trani,  also  an 
cnre-witness  of  what  he  describes ; 
thus  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  we  have  an  authentic 
history  of  this  man.* 

When  the  reader  has  perused  his 
biography,  if  we  are  not  much  mis- 
taken, he  will  be  filled  with  no  little 
amazement  to  learn  that  this  mad 
fellow,  in  whose  career  not  one 
single  edifying  incident  occurs,  has 
been  solemnly  canonised  by  Papal 
bull  and  inserted  by  Papal  authority 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  A  rare 
book  might  be  made  on  ftie  curiosi- 
ties of  the  Roman  Martyrology ;  we 
have  given  one  specimen  of  the 
saints  whom  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
have  delighted  to  honour,  in  a  fore- 
going number  of  Fraser^s  Magazine, 
in  the  life  of  St.  Symeon  Sales.  The 
life  of  St.  Nicolas  of  Trani,  if  cer- 
tainly less  scandalous,  is  also  as 
certainly  unedifying. 

Nicolas  was  the  child  of  Greek 
parents,    near    the    monastery    of 


Sterium,  founded  by  St.  Luke  the 
Stylite.  His  parents  were  poor 
labouring  people,  and  the  child  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  eight,  to  guard 
sheep.  About  this  tmie  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  cry  incessantly, 
night  and  day,  *  Kyrie  eleisonl* 
The  mother  scolded  and  beat  him, 
thinking  that  she  might  have  too 
much  eyen  of  a  good  thing.  Bat 
as  he  did  not  mend  or  yary  his 
monotonous  supplication  when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  she 
angrily  bade  him  pack  out  of  the 
house,  and  not  come  near  her  agun 
till  he  had  learned  to  keep  his  noisy 
cries  to  himself. 

The  boy  then  ran  away  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  turned  a  she- 
bear  out  of  her  caye,  and  settled 
himself  into  it,  living  on  roots 
and  berries  ;  and  climbing  to  dizzy 
heights,  spent  his  days  m  yelling 
from  the  crags  where  scarce  a 
goat  could  find  a  footing,  ^  Kyiie 
eleison  !* 

His  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters, 
so  that  scarce  a  rag  covered  his 
nakedness,  his  feet  were  bare,  and 
his  hair  grew  long  and  ragged. 

The  poor  mother,  becoming  alarm- 
ed at  his  disappearance,  offered  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  anyone  who 
would  find  the  boy  and  bring  him 
home.  The  peasants  of  the  yillage 
scattered  themselves  among  ihe 
mountains,  caught  the  run-away, 
and  at  the  mother's  request  took  him 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Luke'smonastcry 
to  have  the  devil  exorcised  out  of 
him,  for  she  believed  he  must  he 
mad.  But  Nicolas  in  his  caye  had  one 
night  seen  come  to  him  an  old  man 
of  yenerable  aspect,  with  long  beard 
and  white  hair,  stark  naked,'  who 


'  Both  are  phlished  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  June,  T.  L  pp.  337-060,  with  aoUP 
by  Ftoebroeek,  the  Boll&ndist 

'  '  MonachuB  aspecta  veoeiabilia,  barba  piolixa,  corpore  nodus,  oapillia  canns.'  Thii 
old  monk  was  St  Luke  the  Stylite,  appearing  in  vision. 
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bade  him  be  of  good  oheer,  and  ptuv 
sue  bis  admirable  eonrse  of  c(Hi€uict. 
The  monks  of  Steriam  brought  him 
into  the  oharch  and  aideavoured 
to  exorcise  the  demon,  first  with 
prayers,  and  afterwards  with  kicks 
and  blows.  Nicolas  roshed  from 
the  gates  of  the  church  shrieking, 
*  Kyrie  eleison !'  He  was  broneht 
back  and  shat  up  in  a  tower,  wil^  a 
slab  of  stone  against  the  door,  to 
keep  him  in.  Daring  the  nicht  the 
sleep  of  the  monks  was  broken  by 
the  muffled  cries  of  ^  Kyrie  eleison ! ' 
issuing  from  the  old  tower.  A 
thunderstorm  burst  over  the  monas- 
tery at  midnight,  and  Nicolas  dashed 
the  door  open,  threw  down  the 
stone,  and  leaped  forth,  shouting 
between  the  thunder  crashes,  *  Kyrie 
eleison!'  The  monks  caught  him, 
pat  shackles  on  his  wrists,  and 
thrust  him  into  a  cell.  As  they  sat 
next  day  at  their  meal  in  the  refec- 
toiT,  the  door  flew  open,  and  in 
stalked  Nicolas  with  the  chains 
broken  in  his  hands;  he  clashed 
them  down  on  the  table  before  their 
e^es,  and  shouted  *  Kyrie  eleison !  ' 
till  the  rafters  and  walls  shook 
again.  The  monks  rose  from  table, 
and  thrust  him  forth,  whilst  tiiey 
proceeded  with  their  meal. 

Nicolas  ran  to  the  church, 
scrambled  up  the  walls — ^how  no  one 
knows ;  his  biographer  Bartholomew 
thinks  he  must  have  swarmed  up  a 
sunbeam — reached  the  dome,  and 
mounting  to  the  apex,  b^an  to 
shout  ms  supplication,  'Kyrie 
eleison  ! ' 

In  the  meantime  the  monks  had 
retired  for  their  nap  after  dinner, 
when  the  reiterated  cries  from  the 
top  of  the  church  cupola  roused 
them  and  made  sleep  impossible. 
They  came  forth  in  great  excite- 
ment. One,  by  order  of  the  hegu- 
men,  or  abbo^  took  a  stout  stick, 
and    ascending  to   the  roof  by  a 


spiral  staircase,  ^ntiwled  after  the 
lx>y,  reached  hsm,  <£slodged  him, 
and  with  fririous  blows  drove  him 
off  thereof.* 

The  monks  now  thought  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  get 
summarily  rid  of  the  maniac  by 
drowning.  Papebroeck,  the  Bof- 
landist,  at  this  point  appends  the 
curious  note : '  If  amongst  ourselves, 
better  instructed,  it  is  customar}'-  to 
suffocate  those  who  have  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog — an  atrocious  custom 
— ^lest  they  should  bite  and  hurt 
others,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a 
rough  sort  of  mercy,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  these  rude  monks  should 
have  supposed  it  proper  to  make 
away  with  a  madman  upon  whom 
exorcism  had  £Edled  to  produce  any 
effect  P' 

The  monks  accordingly  tied  the 
hands  and  feet  of  Nicolais,  drew  him 
down  to  the  shore,  threw  him  into  a 
boat,  rowed  some  way  out  to  sea^ 
and  flulig  him  overboard. 

But  Nicolas  broke  his  bonds,^  as 
he  had  shivered  the  shackles,  and 
swimming  ashore,  reached  land  be- 
fore the  monks,  and  mounting  a 
rock,  roared  to  them  as  his  greeting, 
*  Kyrie  eleison  !* 

The  monks  despaired  of  doins^ 
anything  to  him,  and  abandoned 
him  to  follow  his  own  devices.  He- 
ran  wild  among  the  mountains,  and 
constructed  a  little  hut  of  loes  and 
wattled  branches  for  his  residence. 
One  day  he  descended  to  his  mother^- 
house  and  carried  off  a  hatchet,  a 
knife,  and  a  saw,  and  amused  him- 
self feshioning  crosses  out  of  the 
wood  of  the  cedars  he  cut  down,  and 
ereciang  them  on  the  summit  of' 
rocks  inaccessible  to  eveiyone  else. 

On  another  occasion  he  carried 
off  his  brother ;  but  the  boy  was  so 
frightened  at  the  wild  gestures  and 
cries  of  Nicolas,  that  he  reftised  to 
remain  more  than  a  night  in  his  cell 


*  *  Unns— cum  gravi  baculo  ascendens  ad  enm,  ipsum  graviter  ac  dure  csedens,  de 
eeclesite  trollo  desoendere  fecit,  cum  mtilta  festinantia  et  furore.' — Fr,  Barth, 

*  The  biographer  thinks  a  dolphin  must  have  bitten  his  cords,  and  thus  freed  him. 
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and  ran  away  home,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible relief  of  his  mother. 

Nicolas  rambled  over  the  conntry, 
dirty,  dishevelled  and  naked,  askii^ 
and  enforcing  alms.  He  was  well 
known  to  the  monks  of  the  monas- 
teries throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood as  an  importunate  beggar  at 
their  doors.  The  lonely  traveller 
hastily  flung  him  an  offering,  glad 
to  escape  so  easily.  On  one  occa- 
sion Nicolas  waylaid  the  steward  of 
the  monastery  of  S  terium,  and  arrest- 
ing the  horse  he  rode,  reproached 
hmi  with  stinginess.  The  monk, 
who  was  armed  with  a  cudgel, 
bounded  from  his  saddle,  fell  on 
Nicolas,  and  beat  him  unmercifully, 
then  mounted  and  joyfully  pursued 
his  road. 

Nicolas  picked  himself  up,  and 
followed  him  at  a  distance  with 
aching  bones  to  the  village  where 
the  steward  slept  that  night.  Then, 
stealing  to  his  bedside  in  the  dark, 
he  roared  into  his  ear,  '  Kyrie  elei- 
son  I '  and  woke  him  with  a  start 
of  terror. 

The  monk  jumped  out  of  bed, 
called  up  the  house ;  the  watch-dogs 
were  let  loose,  and  Nicolas  fled  from 
their  fangs  up  a  tree,  where  he 
crouched  till  daylight. 

On  the  Feast  of  Sts.  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  Nicolas  went  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Sterisca  to  receive  the 
Holy  Communion,  but  was  re- 
pulsed as  being  in  an  unsound  state 
of  mind,  and  driven  out  of  the 
church,  where  hisreligious  emotions 
found  noisy  vent,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  singers  and  the  distrac- 
tion of  the  congregation.  Nicolas 
was  much  distressed  at  the  treatr- 
ment  he  had  received;  he  cried 
bitterly,  and  then  resolved,  as  he 
was  despised  in  the  Greek  Church, 
«  to  secede  to  the  Roman  obedience ; 
and  according  to  his  own  account 
this  excommunication  was  the  rea- 
son of  his  flying  from  his  native 
land  to  visit  Italy. 

But  he  makes  an  admission,  which 
gives  this  pilgrimage  West  quite 


anotiier  complexion.  He  started 
on  his  journey  with  a  very  pretty 
girl  as  his  companion,  whom  he 
seduced  from  her  home,  whose  hair 
he  cut  short  with  his  own  hands, 
and  whom  he  disguised  in  male 
costume.  But  the  parents  of  the 
damsel,  anxious  at  her  loss,  made 
search  for  her,  and  found  her,  to 
their  dismav  and  disgust,  in  com- 
pany with  Nicolas,  dressed  as  a 
boy,  sharing  his  bed  and  board, 
yelling  '  Kyrie  eleison ! '  with  him 
through  the  Greek  villages,  and 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
sea  to  escape  to  Italy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  through 
this  incident  as  it  comes  to  us  with 
Nicolas*s  own  explanation.  The 
motive  which  Nicolas  gave  after- 
wards to  Bartholomew  to  account  for 
his  running  away  from  his  native 
land  was  an  afterthought.  He  had 
formed  this  discreditable  connection, 
and  the  couple  were  escaping,  when 
caught  by  the  parents  and  brought 
before  the  magistrates.  Nicolas 
was  tried  for  the  seduction  of  the 
young  girl.  According  to  the 
young  man's  own  account,  the  girl 
took  all  the  blame  on  herself,  and 
Nicolas  was  allowed  to  depart  un- 
punished. How  fax  this  is  true  we 
cannot  say. 

Greece  was  now  too  hot  for  Nico- 
las, and  he  hurried  to  Lepanto,  to 
take  ship  for  Italy.  There  he  met 
Brother  Bartholomew,  who  was  so 
edified  by  his  frantic  piety  and  the 
odour  of  sanctity  which  pervaded 
the  vagprant,  that  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  voung  pilgrim  as  an 
ardent  disciple. 

Nicolas  and  Bartholomew  took 
ship  and  crossed  over  to  Otranto. 
Before  entering  the  port^  however, 
Nicolas  cried,  '  Kyrie  eleison  ! '  and 
jumped  overboawi.  Everyone  on 
board  ship  supposed  he  would  be 
drowned,  and  Brother  Bartholomew 
tore  his  beard  with  dismay. 

But  Nicolas  was  not  bom  to  be 
drowned.  He  came  ashore  safely, 
and  declared  that  he  had  seen  a 
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beautifal  ladj  draw  him  out  of  tlie 
water  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 

One  day  at  Otranto  a  procession 
was  going  throngh  the  town,  bear- 
ing an  image  of  the  Virgin,  when 
I^icolas,  who  had  walked  for  some 
time  gravely  in  the  train,  suddenly 
started  out  of  it  to  make  humble 
obeisance  to  an  old  man  who  at- 
tracted his  respect. 

'  See  !  he  is  worshipping  a  Jew  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  people;  Hhis  strange 
fellow  is  no  good  Chiistian.  Bring 
hither  the  image.' 

Then  the  Madonna  was  brought 
before  Nicolas,  and  he  was  told  to 
bow  before  it.  He  refused.  Then 
the  people  fell  on  him  with  their 
fists  and  sticks,  and  beat  and  kicked 
bim  into  a  ditch. 

Papebroeck  suggests  that  his 
reason  for  refusing  to  worship  the 
imaee  was  humility,  hoping  to  draw 
on  himself  the  indignation  of  the 
multitude,  and  thereby  acquire  the 
merit  of  enduring  insult  and  suffer- 
ing wrongfully.  Perhaps,  as  a 
Oreek,  Nicolas  was  unaccustomed 
to  images  other  than  pictures  ;  per- 
haps he  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  his  assailants;  but 
probably  he  was  actuated  by  no 
reason  but  a  mad  freak.  In  the 
Italian  versions  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Nicolas  sold  at  Trani,  this  incident 
is  omitted  for  obvious  reasons. 

Leaving  Otranto,  Nicolas  came 
to  Lecce,  which  he  entered  bearing 
a  cross  on  his  shoulders,  and  utter- 
ing his  usual  cry.  He  spent  the 
alms  given  to  him  in  the  purchase 
of  apples,  which  he  earned  in  a 
pouch  at  his  waist,  and  these  he 
threw  among  the  boys  who  followed 
him  in  crowds,  and  shouted  after 
him,  '  Kyrie  eleison ! ' 

The  noise  he  made  in  the  streets, 
the  uproar  caused  by  the  children, 
were  so  intolerable  that  two  brothers 
named  John  and  Bumtipert  seized 
Nicolas,  and  binding  him  hand  and 
foot,  locked  him  into  a  room  of 
their  house.  But  he  suddenly  dis- 
engaged himself  from  his  bonds,  and 


was  again  in  the  street,  calling, 
*  ^rie  eleison !  * 

Early  in  the  morning  he  went 
under  the  windows  of  the  bishop, 
and  broke  his  slumbers  by  his 
shouts.  The  bishop  ordered  him  to 
be  severely  beaten  and  driven  out 
of  the  city.  Nicolas  went  forth 
triumphantly  bearing  his  cross, 
shoutmg,  *  Kyrie  eleison ! '  followed 
by  a  train  of  capering  boys  roaring, 
'  Kyrie  eleison ! '  and  then  bursting 
into  peals  of  laughter.  Nicolas 
gravely  turned,  cast  a  handM  of 
apples  among  them,  and  passed  out 
of  the  gates. 

He  took  up  his  abode  outside  the 
town,  and  continued  to  astonish  and 
edify  the  peasants  who  came  into 
Lecce  to  market. 

One  day  an  officer  of  the  prince 
was  issuing  from  the  gate,  followed 
by  a  troop  of  servants.  Nicolas 
rushed  before  his  horse  brandishing 
his  cross  and  howling,  *  Kyrie  elei- 
son !  *  The  horse  plunged  and 
threw  his  rider,  and  Nicolas  was 
well  beaten  for  his  pains. 

At  St.  Dimitri  he  was  locked  up 
in  the  church,  heavily  ironed  ;  but 
at  midnight  he  broke  off  his  chains, 
and  entering  the  tower  pealed  the 
bells. 

Thence  he  went  to  Tarentum, 
where  he  stationed  himself  outside 
the  bishop's  palace,  under  his  bed- 
room window,  and  through  the 
night  yelled,  *  Kyrie  eleison  ! '  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  watch 
and  pray,  and  not  to  sleep,  thought 
Nicolas.  But  the  prelate  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  and  sent  his 
servants  to  dislodge  Nicolas.  He 
returned  to  his  post,  and  continued 
his  monotonous  howls.  The  bishop 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  re- 
venged his  sleepless  night  on  the 
back  and  ribs  of  Nicolas,  already 
blue  with  the  braises  received  at 
Lecce  and  St.  Dimitri ;  and  he  was 
ignominiously  expelled  the  city. 

He  proceeded  thence  to  Trani, 
which  he  entered  on  May  26,  1094, 
carrying  his  cross,  and  distiibuting 
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apples  among  ihe  boys  who  crowded 
a!bont  him  and  mado  O'  chionis.  ta 
bis  C17. 

The  archbishop,  hearing  the  dis* 
torbanoe,  hadjiim  appreh^ded  aod 
brought  before  him.  He  asked 
Nicolas  wliat  he  meant  bj  his 
eccentric  conduct.  The  crasiy  fel- 
low replied,  *Pur  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
bade  us  take  up  our  cross  and  fol- 
low after  Him,  and  become  as  little 
children.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
am  doing.' 

The  archbish(»)  began  a  long 
discourse,  but  Nicolas  in^tiently 
shook  himself  free  from  his  guards, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  end  of 
it,  bounded  out  of  the  hall  to  the 
head  of  the  steps  leading  into  the 
street,  crying,  *Kyrie  eleison!* 
which  was  responded  to  by  a  shout 
from  the  boys  eagerly  awaiting  him 
without. 

At  the  head  of  a  swarm  of  child- 
ren he  rushed  madly  through  and 
round  the  dty,  making  the  streets 
resound  with  his  monotonous  appeal, 
and  bringing  the  wondering  citizens 
to  their  doors  and  windows. 

But  the  blows  he  had  received 
at  Tarentum  had  done  him  some 
serious  internal  injury,  and  he  now 
fell  sick  at  Trani.  There  was 
hardly  an  inhabitant  of  the  dity  who 
did  not  visit  his  sick  bed,  that  he 
might  hear  the  poor  madman  howl 
*  Kyrie  eleison  ! '  with  his  fevered 
lips,  and  depart  marvelling  at  his 
sanctity. 

The  boys  who  had  run  after  him 
and  parteJcen  of  his  apples  came  to 
see  him,  and  the  dying  man  gave 
them  his  cross,  and  bade  mem 
march  about  the  dormitory  of  the 
hospital  where  he  lay,  bearing 
the  cross,  and  vociferating,  *  Kyrie 
eleison  ! '  Night  and  day  the  dor- 
mitory was  crowded,  and  the  ex- 


citement of  the  fevered  man  kept 
constantly  stimulated.  He-died  on 
June  3,  1094,,  and  till  his  burial 
his  body  attzraoted  ever  increasing 
crowds. 

He  was  buried  at  Trani  with  con- 
siderable ceremony,  for  already  the 
notion  had  spread  that  the  crazy 
Greek  was  a  great  saint,  and  the 
infi»tuated  Brother  Bartholomew 
did  his  utmost  to  &n  the  growing 
popular  enthusiasm  into  a  flame. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  burial 
highly  imaginative  individuals  be- 
gan to  believe  they  had  been 
miraculously  healed  of  diseases  at 
his  tomb.  He  appeared  in  visions, 
cured  cripples,  uttered  forebodings. 
The  Archbishop  of  Trani  made 
formal  investigation  into  the  minu 
des,  after  the  manner  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal investi^tions,  and  pronounced 
them  genmne.  Trani  was  without 
a  patron  ;  no  blood  of  martyrs  had 
reddened  its  soil,  no  saint  had  occu- 
pied its  episcopal  throne.  It  was 
discreditable  to  be  without  a  patron, 
and  the  good  people  of  Trani  were 
not  nice  as  to  whom  they  had  as 
patron  so  long  as  they  had  one 
whom  they  could  claim  as  pecu- 
liarly their  own. 

A  statement  of  the  virtues,  acts, 
and  miracles  of  Nicolas  was  for- 
warded with  gravity  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Trani  to  the  Pope  and 
Council  at  Bome  in  1099.  Urban 
n.  with  equal  gravity,  by  spedal 
bull,  canonised  this  pitiable  fool, 
and  hoaxed  Christendom  into  wor- 
shipping a  man  in  whose  career  no 
single  spark  of  godliness  appears ;  a 
man  driven,  to  idl  appearance,  from 
his  own  country  for  having  led 
astray  an  innooent  girl,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  elope  with  him  from 
her  home,  and  join  him  in  his  vaga- 
bond life. 
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rrCHE  changes  which  have  been 
JL  crowded  into,  the  laat  half- 
century  have  been  so  namerous 
and  so  important  that  it  would 
almost  seem  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  limit  had  been,  reached  for  the 
present^  and  that  the  next  few 
generations  would  be  sufficiently 
occupied  in  assimilating  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  of  existence. 

But  so  &r  from  this  being  the 
case,  all  the  facts  of  the  hour  point 
irresistiblv  to  the  conclusion  that 
ihe  era  of  development  has  but  just 
commenced. 

.  The  only  result  of  this  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
is  an  ever  increasing  interest  and 
even  anxiety  in  the  possible  com- 
binations of  the  future.  No  one  is 
satisfied  with .  things  as  they  are  : 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
party  contentedly  accepts  the  ex- 
isting order,  or  wishes  that  the 
world  should  relapse  into  quiescence. 
In  hard  practical  money-matters 
even,  the  modem  habit  of  specula- 
tion induces  an  eluding  reliance 
on  the  times  to  come.  Whether 
that  reliance  will  be  justified  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  for  progress  is 
not  necessarily  improvement. 

Still  there  is  the  fact — Church- 
man, secularist,  politician,  capitalist, 
communist,  all  mvest  their  capital 
in  the  future,  and  eagerly  scan 
the  slightest  sign  of  fluctuations  in 
the  viJue  of  their  funds.  In  this 
struggle,  not  so  much  for  existence 
as  for  pre-eminence,  old  methods 
of  practice  handed  down  are  found 
incapable  of  meeting  the  strain  put 
upon  them,  and  have  to  be  relinquish- 
ed for  machinery  and  procedures 
founded  upon  theories  rather  than 
tradition.  There  was  a  time,  and 
not  so  long  since,  when  a  farm  was 
an  epitome  of  human  economy. 
The  relation  of  a  &rmer  to  his  lana- 
lord  was  that  of  a  retainer  to  his 
baron,  whom  he  followed  to  the 


hustings  as  his  progenitor  did  the 
knight  to  the  battle.  The  farm- 
house contained  in  itself  the  ap- 
pliances of  half  a  dozen  trades. 
The  bread  was  baked  in  the  oven  from 
wheat  grown  in  the  tenant's  fields ; 
the  beer  was  brewed  in  thebrewhouse, 
often  by  the  master  himself;  the 
bacon,  was  bred,  killed,  and  cured 
on  the  premises  ;  a  small  bullock 
was  slaughtered  and  salted,  and 
kept  the  family  in  beef  for  half  a 
year ;  the  wood-house  and  faggot 
pile  contained  the  fuel  grown  in  the 
adjacent  copse,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  coblL  In  the  operations  of 
husbandry  the  same  general  idea 
prevailed;  everything  was  so  ma- 
naged as  to  be  self-supporting — to 
require  no  extraneous  aid.  The 
very  rotation  of  crops  was  so 
arranged  as  to  preclude  any  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  and  consequent 
necessity  for  outlay  in  the  purchase 
of  manure.  The  only  manure  em- 
ployed  was  the  debris  of  old  crops 
or  the  produce  of  cattle  living  on 
the  farm.  Everything  was  so  con- 
trived as  to  come  in  at  its  own 
proper  season,  and  supply  a  want 
without  recourse  to  foreign  assist- 
ance.  The  tenancy  was  a  kingdom 
in  miniature :  ike  master,  his 
family  and  servants,  its  population 
— a  population  which  often,  by  the 
bye,  was  born,  married,  and  died 
within  its  narrow  limits.  To  some 
extent  this  system  survives  at  the 
present  day.  A  laree  proportion  of 
&rmers,  especially  those  of  small  or 
comparatively  small  holdings,  enter 
upon  their  tenancies  with  very  faint 
and  ill-defined  ideas  of  making 
money.  That  is  not  their  immediate 
object,  nor  even  their  favourite 
anticipation.  They  look  to  get  a 
house,  and  garden,  and  orchard — 
plenty  of  sohd  food,  and  fvJl  barrels 
in  the  cellar.  For  themselves,  a  cer- 
tain independence,  a  sense  of  being 
master — that  most  delicious  of  aS 
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feelings — a  certain  positiTe  position, 
a  welcome  in  the  huntii^  field; 
above  all,  a  home — a  home  for 
their  wives  and  children,  a  possible 
inheritance  for  one  at  least  of 
them,  and  even  if  opportunity  offers 
for  second  and  third  sons,  for 
on  some  large  estates  to  bear  a 
particular  name  is  a  gnarantee  of 
getting  a  farm  if  time  only  is  given. 
The  object  of  these  men  is  not 
80  much  money.  They  do  not 
look  upon  farming  as  a  business 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  mer- 
chant regards  his  trade.  There 
is  an  amount  of  pleasure  in  con- 
templating such  a  picture  as  this ; 
it  is  thoroughly  English  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  home,  the  independent 
feeling,  the  good  name  servmg  as  a 
passport  to  the  children,  the  sturdy 
manliness  of  the  central  figure,  is  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  even  stirs  some  deeper 
chords  in  the  heart;  but  it  has 
its  weak  spot,  and  it  is  this  weak 
spot  that  is  fast  driving  it  out  of 
date.  As  they  do  not  primarily 
look  to  make  monev,  these  men  do 
not  base  their  calculations  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  pecuniary 
success.  They  begin  business  with 
too  little  capital :  firequently  men 
take  forms  of  say  200,  250,  or  300 
acres  with  the  goodwill  of  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  and  300Z. 
cash  in  hand  of  their  own ;  the 
rest  is  borrowed,  or  the  first  rent 
days  deferred  by  arrangement  with 
the  acting  solicitor  till  the  farm  has 
grown  its  own  stock,  when  the 
deficiency  is  made  good  with  in- 
terest. If  borrowing  is  resorted  to, 
the  bank  holds  a  bill  of  sale  or  some 
similar  instrument  on  the  stock  and 
implements  purchased  with  its 
cash.  Many  a  man  has  taken  a 
fiEUTU  with  barely  enough  money  of 
his  own  to  pay  the  first  year's  labour 
bill.  It  was  a  well-known  adage 
that  if  a  competent  man  coald  but 
just  put  his  foot  in  a  farm  he  was 
sure  of  getting  on.  This  practice 
was  just   successful  and  no  more. 


If  the  conditions  remained  the  same 
as  they  were  at  the  first  entering 
upon  the  tenancy,  all  went  well ;  bat 
the  slightest  derangement  of  those 
conditions  pinched  terribly.  This 
explains  the  consternation  and  out- 
cry caused  by  the  labourers'  demand 
for  higher  wages.  It  upset  the  ba- 
lance. It  further  operated  because 
in  other  matters  more  hard  cash 
was  wanted  than  formerly.  The 
baker  had  Superseded  the  family 
oven ;  the  gi*eat  brewer  abolished 
the  brewhouse ;  the  sons  required 
education;  the  daughters  did  not 
relish  the  dairy ;  the  system  of  bar- 
ter was  gone — cash  took  its  place. 
The  farm  was  no  longer  entirely 
self-supporting.  It  was  necessary 
to  keep  account  books,  a  thing  never 
done  before.  The  words  *  profit  and 
I0S9  '  were  introduced  and  began  to 
be  thoroughly  understood.  To  make 
a  *•  profit '  the  farm  must  become  a 
business ;  a  business  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  speculation  ;  specu- 
lation means  capital.  These  men 
had  not  got  capital.  A  change, 
therefore,  was  imminent. 

These  were  some  of  the  internal 
causes  which  led  up  to  the  present 
transition  state  of  farming.  But 
there  were  other  causes  ext^ally  at 
work  far  more  powerful  than  these. 
The  principal  was  and  still  is  the 
increase  in  the  population,  and  the 
almost  unaccountable  increasing  ap- 
petite for  meat.  This  is  a  singular 
phenomenon.  We  are  told  that  in 
one  year  the  amount  of  meat  con- 
sumed per  head  of  the  population  in- 
creased from  98  lbs.  to  102  lbs. 
Therefore  the  increase  in  population 
causes  not  only  a  larger  jjriwuf/ocie 
demand,  but  also  a  higher  ratio  in 
the  quantity  consumed  by  the  in- 
dividual; and  the  result  is  an 
additional  demand  every  year.  The 
reason  of  this  appetite  for  meat  does 
not  immediately  concern  the  subject ; 
it  may  arise  from  several  causes 
combined,  such  as  the  ^eat  waste 
from  the  imprudent  use  of  money 
by  the  artisan  class,  supplemented 
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perhaps  by  the  nataral  craving  for 
a  stimulant,  a  blood-prodncer,  in 
those  who  are  debarred  from  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air  in  large  towns. 
This  demand  for  meat  was  already 
exceeding  the  supply  when  the  cattle 
plague  and  other  contagious  diseases 
destroyed  the  floating  herds  (so  to 
speak),  and  compelled  the  dealers  to 
fall  back  upon  the  reserve  stock,  and 
to  anticipate  the  future  returns  by  ex- 
tending the  slaughter  of  young  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  result  has  been  that 
an  entire  recovery  has  never  been 
attained  from  that  shock,  and  prices 
then  risen  have  never  since  de- 
clined. Nor  does  it  seem  probable 
that  they  will  decline.  The  ques- 
tion is,  now  to  prevent  them  from 
rising  still  higher,  and  even  how 
to  continue  a  sufficient  supply  at 
increased  prices. 

Up  till  compamtively  recently  the 
efforts  of  agriculturists  towards  en- 
larging the  meat  supply  have  been 
stimulated  simply  by  the  necessity, 
introduced  by  the  internal  causes  al- 
ready alluded  to,  to  extend  their  ope- 
rations, and  with  the  view  of  making 
profits  never  thought  of  before. 
Many  landlords  were  so  £Eurinfluenced 
as  to  modify  their  agreements ;  more 
capital  was  put  in  the  soil  in  the 
shape  of  manure,  and  on  the  soil  as 
improved  implements  for  steam  and 
deeper  cultivation.  The  results  of 
this  system  have  been  so  remark- 
able in  particular  places  that  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  the  enthusi- 
astic individuals  immediately  con- 
cerned firm  in  the  belief  that  a 
remedy  had  been  found.  In  some 
counties  it  is  stated  that  the  meat 
production  on  one  or  two  forms 
has  reached  7Z.  per  acre,  which  is 
considered  as  an  advance  of  $oL 
per  cent,  on  the  former  yield.  The 
calculation  is  now  applied  to  the 
whole  of  England,  and  the  result  is 
so  large  as  to  prevent  all  fear  of  a 
meat  fSeunine.  But  a  very  little 
analysis  will  show  the  utter  falsity 
of  these  calculations.  There  are, 
they  say,   31,000,000  acres  under 


all  sorts  of  crops,  which  taken  on 
the  average  yield  30*.  per  acre  in 
meat.  But  if  the  system  of  high 
farming  were  applied  to  the  whole 
of  this  area  the  produce  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  5Z.  to  the  acre,  giving 
rather  more  than  double  the  pre- 
sent. But  the  agricultural  returns 
published  by  Government  show 
that  something  like  40  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  soil  of  England  con- 
sists of  permanent  pasture,  i.e. 
nearly  half.  Now  the  increased 
supply  of  meat  on  the  exceptional 
farms  alluded  to  entirely  arises 
from  hi^h  farming,  chiefly  of  arable 
land.  How  is  it  possible  to  farm 
pasture  so  as  to  produce  double  as 
much  as  at  present  ?  It  cannot  all 
either  be  broken  up  into  arable,  as 
some  gentlemen  propose,  because 
hay  must  be  had,  and  it  is  an 
awkward  thing  to  import,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  question  of  cost. 
Nearly  half,  then,  of  this  wonderfal 
calculation  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
we  may  not  unnaturally  doubt  its 
accuracy  to  a  gce^A,  extent  as  re- 
gards the  remaining  half.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  notorious  that  all  land 
is  not  capable  of  an  equal  amount  of 
cultivation — that  would  disturb  the 
calculation  materially  ;  and,  again, 
some  land  absolutely  will  not  bear 
too  high  farming,  it  will  go  stale  ; 
and  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
which  nothing  but  a  deposit  of 
guano  six  inches  thick  would  render 
fertile.  The  matter  need  not  be 
examined  further.  What  is  evident 
is  this :  a  system  of  high  farming 
has  been  perfected,  which  in  isolated 
positions  and  under  favourable  con- 
ditions will  very  largely  increase  the 
profit  of  the  farmer.  Given  a  land- 
lord with  a  plastic  mind,  good  soil, 
large  capital,  and  plenty  of  time,  no 
doubt  money  may  be  made.  But 
nothing  like  a  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  national  demand  for 
meat  has  been  arrived  at.  Upon 
this  system  nothing  would  meet  it 
but  the  enforced  employment  of  the 
whole  Imperial  revenue  upon  the  soil. 
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'  But  left  it  hot  be  thMght  (br  amOL 
mentthatatiyditedaragementBhonld 
bethrowh-a^onhigh&nmtig.  On  the 
cotttrar^r,  t!le  t][aeBtion  is,  Can  it  be 
BtJll  fhrther  perfbcted,  till  it  really 
doeisTise  to  something-likeafemedjp 
The  immediate  difficulty  is  to  keep 
larger  herds  of  cattle.  Cattle  are 
fed  on  cake,  grass,  turnips,  &c.  &c. 
These  materials  a^ain  are  produced 
from  manure.  1^  begin  mth  the 
grass — can  the  crop  of  grass  be 
doubled?  The  agricultural  world 
was  amused  a  short  time  since  with 
a  plan  for  producing  a  continuous 
crop  of  grass  by  means  of  perforated 
hose  fbr  water — amused,  because 
it  looked  so  like  a  toy  for  a  gentle- 
man's park,  and  so  little  like  aserious 
piece  of  machinery.  It  was  intended 
to  give  a  short  but  sweet  crop  of 
ffrass  in  a  few  days,  which  was  then 
fed  off  by  sheep,  folded  by  patent 
hurdles  so  as  to  eat  a  certain  portion 
at  a  time.  Day  by  day  the  fold  was 
moved  a  few  vards  ferther :  on  re- 
turning in  a  circle  to  the  same  spot 
the  crop  was  found  ready  again, 
simply  by  the  application  of  water 
forced  by  steam  in  a  spray  over  the 
soil.  Itanswered  so  far,  but  it  was  in 
the  summer.  Would  grass  grow 
now  in  the  early  winter  by  such 
a  process  alone  ?  Would  it  grow 
when  the  frost  came  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  P  And  such  a  process 
must  exhaust  the  soil  sooner  than 
anything  that  could  be  conceived. 
The  strongest  liquid  manure  would 
fail  to  keep  up  such  a  strain  for  any 
length  of  time.  Besides,  the  plan 
was  only  a  modification  of  the  old 
water  meadows.  Water,  too,  is  not 
always  available. 

A  larger  and  more  extended  at- 
tempt was  the  use  of  sewage  from 
towns.  The  most  extraordinary 
resulte  were  at  first  reported  from 
this,  but  latterly  little  has  been 
heard  of  it.  The  feet  is,  it  was 
found  that  after  a  certain  time  the 
land  became  so  saturated  that  vege- 
tation was  killed  by  the  excess  of 
chemicals  in  it,  or  was  so  rank  and 


60^  oeorse  that  no  sale  could  be  goi 
for  it.  In  many  places  the  appli- 
cation of  sewage  to  grass  has  in  con- 
sequence been  abandoned,  and  arable 
land  used  instead.  But  this  presents 
much  difficulty.  The  cost  of  drain« 
age,  Ah3.,  is  so  heavy  that  a  return 
upon  the  invested  capita!  cannot 
be  expected  for  some  time.  The 
crops  grown  upon  land  so  treated 
are  certainly  gigantic — swedes,  for 
instance,  become  of  immense  sise 
and  the  leaves  enormous.  In  a 
word,  it  is  introducing  the  condi- 
tions, the  soil,  and  forcing  power 
of  tropical  climates  into  our  own 
latitude.  If  the  sewi^  coald  be 
applied  in  the  spring  only  or  during 
the  summer,  possibly  it  might  suc- 
ceed. But  sewage  only  existe  under 
peculiar  conditions,  one  of  which  is 
that  it  flows  perpetually  and  must 
be  got  rid  of  somehow  in  the  winter 
too.  But  England  has  no  tropical 
heat  in  the  winter :  it  is  producing 
the  soil  of  a  swamp  without  the 
burning  sun.  Such  unnatoiul  con- 
ditions cannot  be  expected  perma- 
nently to  succeed. 

Then  can  the  area  under  grass  be 
largely  extended  so  as  to  increase  l^e 
grazing  power?  For  cattle  to  be 
entirely  supported  and  fettened  on 
grasswouldrequirefieldslikeprairfes 
m  extent.  Larger  numbers  can  foe 
kept  by  the  use  of  stalls  and  arti- 
ficial food  mingled  with  swedes,  ^bc., 
and  some  hay.  To  produce  these 
a  proper  proportion  of  land  must 
remain  arable.  Sheep,  too,  requhns 
immense  tracte  of  arable  land.  H 
anything,  they  are  more  important 
than  cattle ;  for  mutton  is  much 
more  commonly  consumed  than  bee£ 
This  restricts  the  area  of  pasture ; 
and  any  very  extensive  altera- 
tion cannot  be  anticipated.  Much, 
therefore,  will  evidently  depend  on 
the  method  of  cultivating  arable 
land.  In  such  cultivation  a  rota- 
tion has  to  be  observed — ^turnips,  a 
fevourite  food  for  sheep,  cannot 
be  grown  continuously.     Wheat  is 
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^^At  is  iM  direct  food  xst  lAMi. 
Foreign:  coiiipeiitibii  liad  nol  dmBn 
'  £ngliBh  wheifct  oiit  of  i^e  tiarket, 
Imt  it  loka  Tendered  wbeat' itself 
onprofitabfe.  -Ajb  a  orop, 'it  does 
not  pa/  the  cost  of  prodaction,  «z- 
c^t  in  isolated  instances.  It  ap- 
pears once  ih  ft  >K>tation  <^  crops 
ckiefly  employed  in  feeding  cattle : 
these  pay,  bnt  the  wheat  crop  when 
*it  conies  only  prerents  a  season  of 
<lead  loss  on  ihat  poHion  of  the 
&rm.  What  ia  wanted^  then,  is 
dome  new  crop  to  take  the  plftce  of 
wheat,  and  td  fill  np  that  gap  with 
a  yield  of  profitable  animal  food. 
T^is  is  a  subject  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  chambers  of  agricoltnre 
thronghoat  the  conntry,  and  of 
agricultural  stations  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Without  some  such  new  and  im- 
portant vegetable,  or  some  equally 
new  and  important  manure,  per- 
haps without  the  two  together,  it 
is  nseless  to  expect  any  vei*y  much 
laA:^er  amo^emt  of  capitetl  -to  be  put 
on  the  soil,  for  the  simplia  i^eason 
that  present  conditions  prevent  an 
adequate  return  for  it.  More  than 
a  giren  amount  of  capital  could  not 
be  used  on  a  farm  at  present,  let 
the  tenant  &rm  never  so  highly. 
There  is  no  scope  for  it,  no  material 
for  it  to  work  with.  If  it  would 
pay  capitalists  to  invest  in  cattle 
stalls  and  meat  production,  what 
is  to  prevent  capital  from  being  so 
invested  now  ?  Ko  need  for  com- 
pensating clauses.  An  acre  or  two 
of  land  is  not  much  to  purchase 
and  erect  stalls  on.  The  cattle  could 
be  fed  on  artificial  food,  which  could 
be  purchased.  The  fact  is,  artificial 
food  is  too  dear  and  too  scarce. 
If  such  a  course  were  followed,  it 
would  be  dearer  and  scarcer  still. 
Looked  at  from  such  a  stand-point, 
w^hat  is  wanted  is  more  artificial 
food,  which  means  more  manure, 
and  manure  means  force.  '  Where 
is  the  force  to  come  from  ?  Where 
is  the  steam,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense-— where    are    the  chemicals, 


the  material  substances  to  be  con- 
verted into  Hving  protoplasm? 
For  animals  are  merely  machines 
for  oonveiting  matter  into  or- 
ganic subsi».kice.  Goal  contains 
'a  force  ■  stored  from  the  sun  in 
ages  past :  where  shall  we  find  a 
cattle  coal  (if  a  phrase  may  be 
coined)  to  put  life  in,  and  supplv 
the  food  of  life  to  additional  mil- 
lions of  shadowy  herds  of  the  fri- 
ture  P  Till  some  such  vegetable  or 
some  such  manure  can  b^  found,  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  smootheaway 
the  difficulties  attending  l^e  pro- 
duction  of  stock  bv  the  present 
niethods ;  and  the  prmcipal  of  these 
is,  we  are  told,  the  want  of  com- 
pensatory clauses.  But  if  there 
really  was  a  necessity  for  such 
clauses,  they  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming. If  a  tenant  offered  his 
landlord  double  l^e  rent  for  com- 
plete compensation,  he  would  get  it. 
Considering  the  enormous  advan- 
tages that  the  tenant  expects  to 
get  by  compensatory  clauses,  this 
would  not  be  too  much.  But  the 
tenants  do  not  do  that  because  they 
know  that  they  could  not  increase 
the  produce  so  largely  as  to  warrant 
it.  Yet  unless  the  production  is 
doubled  the  national  demand  will 
not  be  met,  and  this  is  the  real 
question,  and  not  the  farmer's  profit 
alone,  as  some  gentlemen  seem  to 
forget.  If  the  tenant  did  get  such 
a  piece  of  legislation,  he  would  not 
be  benefited  by  it.  The  tlass  who 
agitate  for  reform  never  are  imme- 
dmtely  reached  by  it.  If  there  was 
such  a  rush  to  invest  capital  in 
land,  the  tenant  &rmers  as  a  body 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by 
competition,  for,  as  a  rule,  they 
have  not  got  large  capitaL  Wim 
the  discovery  of  some  method  of 
doubling  the  meat  production  profit- 
ably, with  the  introduction  of  some 
such  cattle  coal  (as  we  may  provision- 
ally term  it)  in  the  shape  of  newfoods 
and  new  manures,  with  compensa- 
tory clauses  and  so  on,  when  farm- 
ing will  really  give  large  returns  for 
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capital  invested,  there  will  nndoubt- 
edlj  arise  a  system  which  will 
almost  abolish  the  tenant  farmer. 

We  may  then  look  to  a  time  when 
farming  will  become  a  commercial 
speculation,  and  will  be  carried  on 
by  large  joint-stock  concerns,  issu- 
ing shares  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  fifty 
pounds  each  and  occupying  fi*om 
three  to  ten  thousand  acres.  Such 
companies  would,  perhaps,  purchase 
the  entire  sewage  of  an  adjacent 
town.  Their  buildings,  their  streets 
of  cattle  stalls,  would  be  placed  on  a 
slope  sheltered  from  the  north-east, 
but  near  the  highest  spot  on  the 
estate,  so  as  to  distribute  manure 
and  water  from  their  reservoirs  by 
the  power  of  gravitation.  A  sta- 
tionary steam-engine  would  crush 
their  cake  and  pulp  their  roots, 
pump  their  water,  perhaps  even 
shear  their  sheep.  They  would 
employ  butchers  and  others,  a 
whole  stafi*,  to  kill  and  cut  up 
bullocks  in  pieces  suitable  for  the 
London  market,  transmitting  their 
meat  straight  to  tlie  salesman  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  dealer. 
That  salesman  would  himself  be 
entirely  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, and  sell  no  other  meat  but 
what  they  supplied  him  with. 
This  would  at  once  give  a  larger 
profit  to  the  producer  and  a  lower 

?rice  (in  comparison)  to  the  public, 
n  summer  meat  might  be  cooled 
by  the  ice-house  or  refrigerator, 
which  must  necessarily  be  attached 
to  the  company's  bacon  fectory. 
The  great  object,  as  everyone 
knows  who  has  been  in  warm  cli- 
mates, is  to  get  the  meat  tho- 
roughly cool  directly  after  slaugh- 
tering, to  extract  the  heat  of  the 
flesh  and  juices,  and  then  it  will 
keep  much  longer  and  be  more 
valuable  to  the  retail  butcher,  who 
purchases  from  the  salesman,  as  he 
need  not  force  a  sale.  The  slaughter 
would  probably  usually  take  place 
in  the  afternoon,  and  ilie  transit  by 
the  evening  train.  There  is  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  this:  it  is  done 


now  from  Scotland,  and  many  of  tiie 
butchers  in  country  towns  abnost 
daily  send  up  baskets  of  meat  to 
the  metropohtan  salesman.  Unfor- 
tunately uiey  generally  send  their 
surplus  stock,  or  unsaleable  though 
not  absolutely  uneatable  goods.  Our 
company,  on  the  contrary,  having 
sufficient  capital  at  command,  would 
select  their  stock  from  the  best 
strains,  paying  special  attention  to 
their  meat-carrying  power.  It  would 
be  preferable  to  keep  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  large  animals  than  a  larger 
of  small-made  beasts.  The  laUer 
would  require  more  buildings  and 
more  attention.  Their  stalls  would 
contain  a  row  of  beasts,  as  their 
regular  stock,  equal  in  size,  beauiy, 
and  meat-carrying  power  to  those 
the  public  now  see  at  long  intervals 
exhibited  at  agricultural  shows,  but 
very  seldom  get  a  chance  of  tasting. 
Such  animals  as  these  are  rarely 
driven  along  roads ;  and  it  would  be 
a  question  whether  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  stall  system  and  superior 
cattle  might  not  materially  diminish 
the  sprei^  of  contagious  diseases. 

Except  in  particular  districts  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  the  dairy 
would  be  united  with  the  stock 
farm ;  but  if  so  the  ice-house  would 
f^ain  come  into  requisition,  and 
there  would  be  a  condensed  milk 
factory  on  the  premises. 

In  the  fields  the  policy  pursued 
by  such  a  company  would  be  simi- 
lar. There  would  be  no  hedges — 
the  waste  of  money  paid  for  la- 
bour in  hedging  and  ditching 
throughout  the  country  is  some- 
thing enormous — the  land  would 
be  as  &ur  as  possible  laid  down  level, 
for  the  use  of  the  steam  plough,  the 
scarifier,  and  the  drill.  At  present 
the  length  of  time  that  intervenes 
between  one  crop  and  another  is  a 
dead  loss.  They  might  try  the  ex- 
periment, at  least,  of  shortening 
this  period,  and  thus  increasing  the 
numoer  of  crops  produced  in  the 
year.  Cucumbers,  for  instance,  es- 
sentially summer  plants,  are  grown 
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by  artdficial  means  at  all  seasons,  and 
almost  contmnonslj.  Why  should 
not  cattle  food  be  raised  in  the  same 
way — always,  of  coarse,  provided 
that  it  pay,  which  it  probably  would 
in  the  future  ?  Heat  and  moisture 
are  the  primary  causes  of  growth. 
Water  is  easily  applied.  Heat  is 
more  difficult  of  application;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  say  by 
iron  pipes  carrying  hot  air  or  steam. 
It  may  yet  happen  to  us  to  find 
electriciiy  employed  as  a  means  of 
forcing  crops.  It  has  been  long  well 
known  that  the  effects  of  sending 
an  electric  current  through  plante 
are  astonishing;  and  it  nas  been 
often  thought  that  the  circumstance 
of  a  good  or  bad  crop  depends  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  electrical  at- 
mosphere; and  this  again  is  by 
some  considered  to  depend  upon  the 
solar  spots  and  phenomena.  With 
respect  to  artificial  crops,  a  great 
degree  of  heat  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, for  cattle  and  sheep  food  does 
not  always  need  to  be  brought  to  its 
fxill  perfection ;  in  other  words,  to 
seed.  Sugarhasrecentlybeenusedto 
make  the  plant  breakground  quickly 
(seven  or  eight  days  is  spoken  of); 
the  cheaper  sorts  are  scarcely  dearer 
tiian  the  high-priced  artificial  ma- 
nares,  and  so  large  a  quantity  is 
not  required.  Ther^is  a  cheaper 
sugar  too  in  existence  abroad,  which 
it  has  not  yet  been  found  worth 
while  to  import.  There  is  nothing 
strained  in  the  idea  of  an  artificial 
harvest:  grass  has  already  been 
dried  into  hay  bv  blasts  of  not  air 
forced  upon  and  uirough  it  1^  steam 
power.  Haymakers  £iow  rail  well 
that  a  hot  wind  wiU  make  hay  faster 
than  a  burning  sun.  The  quantify 
of  artificial  manure  used  by  such  a 
company  would  be  so  large  as  per- 
haps to  justify  its  manufacture  on 
the  spot. 

Evidently,  whatever  is  done  in 
these  ways,  a  larger  amount  of 
skilled  labour  will  be  required. 
Like  the  great  &ctories  and  manu- 
factures, companies  such  as   these 
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would  run  up  a  small  street  or  so 
of  four-roomed  houses  for  their  own 
artisans — they  will  scarcely  be  caUed 
labourers  in  the  future.  Men  to 
drive  the  steam-plough,  to  manage 
the  valuable  stalls  of  cattle,  to  work 
the  various  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  such  an  establishment, 
will  require  to  exhibit  intelligence 
hitherto  lacking — ^lacking,  perhaps, 
principally  for  want  of  mental  exer- 
cise. Such  artisans  must  receive 
higher  pay,  in  all  probabihty  about, 
or  nearly  equal  to,  the  wages  paid 
in  factories — from  iZ.  and  305.  to 
2I.  This  will  be  far  better  than  the 
very  awkward  method  of  low  pay 
and  a  share  in  the  concern. 

Would  therebe  any  danger  in  such 
circumstances  as  these  of  the  men 
forming  a  union,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  wages,  insisting  on  restrict- 
ing the  out-put  of  meat,  just  as  the 
colliers  did  that  of  coal  P  And  what 
in  such  an  event  would  be  the  policy 
of  the  Government  ?  Of  course  the 
inevitable  railway  must  accompany 
these  new  conditions;  or,  rather, 
a  tramway  from  the  nearest  rail 
would  be  necessary  to  convey  the 
daily  baskets  of  meat  for  the  metro- 
politan market,  the  wool,  and  other 
produce,  and  to  bring  back  the  coal, 
&o.  There  would  be  an  office  in 
London,  and  the  shares  would  be 
quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In 
one  word,  agriculture  womd  be- 
come a  commercial  enterprise.  Such 
are  some  of  the  developments  pos- 
sible upon  the  discoveir  of  a  new 
food,  a  new  manure,  rendering  large 
profits  for  the  investment  of  capital. 
Capital  there  is,  enough  and  to 
spare,  in  the  market.  The  immense 
debt  of  France  was  so  eagerly  sub- 
scribed for,  it  was  said,  because  the 
capitalists  had  so  much  faith  in  the 
vitality  of  the  countnr  and  its 
power  of  recouping.  That  might 
be ;  but  not  a  httle  of  the  success 
of  the  loans  was  owing  to  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  luring  unemployed 
for  want  of  an  openmg large  enough. 
There  is  no  want  of  capi^l,  and  no 
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real  restrictions  to  its  application  to 
agricultare ;  the  only  dmwback  is, 
that  at  present  it  will  not  pay  to 
invest  it  in  the  soil.  The  returns 
are  not  quick  enough. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  unin- 
structive  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
sible position  of  the  landlord  of 
the  future.  If  the  legislation 
desired  by  the  tenant  farmers 
were  to  be  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  the  landlord  would  be 
reduced  to  a  lay  figure  with  a  rent- 
charge  on  the  estate.  Under  the 
old  system  of  farming  the  tenant 
divided  the  whole  produce  of  the 
farm  into  four  parts:  one  to  pay 
rent,  one  for  labour,  one  to  live  on, 
and  the  fourth  to  put  away,  unless, 
as  too  ofben  happened,  this  last  part 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  payment 
of  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 

Such  a  division  as  this  seemed  to 
indicate  that  a  farm  was  much  more 
profitable  than  generally  supposed ; 
and  the  landlord's  share  of  the  pro- 
duce, considering  that  the  largest 
part  of  the  capital  then  invested  was 
his,  i.e.  the  latent  capital  of  the  soil, 
appeared  scarcely  proportionable. 

This  inequality  has  increased  ra- 
ther than  decreased,  for  the  yield  is 
certainly  very  much  larger,  yet  the 
share  of  the  landlord  still  remains 
an  arbitrary  amount,  very  little 
indeed  if  the  average  produce  in 
meat  alone  is  to  reach  5Z.  per  acre. 
The  contemplated  tenant-right  le- 
gislation will  still  further  reduce  the 
landlord's  interest  in  the  farm ;  in 
fact,  he  will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  except  to  receive  the 
rent.  He  will  have  practically  no 
power  over  it,  either  leg^Iy  or 
morally.  At  present  it  is«.n  object 
with  him  to  see  that  the  tenant  does 
not  permit  tlie  farm  to  depreciate 
in  value.  The  lease  or  yearly  agree- 
ment is  drawn  up  upon  that  princi- 
ple, with  special  clauses  to  prevent 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil ;  and  his 
agents  and  solicitors  are  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  see  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  takes  place.     But  under  a 


tenant-right  Act,  the  landlord  has 
no  object  except  to  receive  his  rent 
He  would  know  that  if  the  tenant 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  &rm, 
the  amount  of  that  depreciation  will 
be  fixed  by  arbitration,  and  the 
tenant  will  have  to  recoup  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tenant 
increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  he 
knows  that  he  will  have  to  compen- 
sate him  for  these  improvements, 
and  to  do  so  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  a  diminution  of  the  rent.  In 
other  words,  it  acts  like  a  graduated 
scale :  if  the  tenant  under-fkrms,  the 
landlord  is  compensated  and  receives 
the  equivalent  of  a  higher  rent; 
but  if  the  tenant  over-farms,  the 
landlord  has  to  compensate  him,  Le. 
to  do  what  amounts  in  practice  to 
taking  a  lower  rent.  In  &ycij  it  is 
a  premium  to  the  landlord  to  get 
his  land  under-farmed ;  yet  this  is 
put  forward  as  a  certain  method  of 
doubling  the  meat  supply  !  A  more 
cumbrous  method  of  modifying  the 
position  of  the  landlord  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  It  is  based  upon  the 
theory  of  rent.  Now  under  modem 
conditions  it  would  appear  that 
rent,  in  the  present  acceptation  of 
the  term,  had  much  better  be  abo- 
lished altogether.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous  to  attempt  to  lay  down 
an  exact  and  complete  plan  for  the 
solution  of  a  question  so  complicated, 
and  which  must  evidently  undergo 
many  changes.  But  some  general 
idea  may  be  safely  indicated.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  the  landlord 
should  retain  the  full  and  complete 
possession  of  the  soil.  It  is  non- 
sense to  talk  of  tenant-right  as  a 
right,  and  to  deny  the  landlord, 
becaTise  he  is  a  landlord,  and  for 
nothing  else,  his  right.  Be  it  ob- 
served, that  if  the  tenant  has 
obtained  his  right  by  ten  years'  oo> 
cupation,  the  landlord  has  obtained 
his  often  through  as  many  genera- 
tions. The  promoters  of  tins  new 
right  are  very  anxious  to  introduce 
commercial  prindplee  into  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  what  would  be  thought  in 
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>T?n  society  if  an  Aot  were  passed  at 
3.6  instance  of  lo4gers  or  tenants 
aabling  them  to  retain  possession 
f  Iionses  and  to  deiy  the  real  owner  P 
fc  looks  very  mnch  like  a  scheme 
yr  the  gradual  absorption,  not  to 
ay  confiscation,  of  the  land  by  the 
Bnants.     Bnt,  while  retaining  the 
goidlord's  full  possession,  perhaps 
b    might  answer  to  make  him  a 
partner    receiving  a  share   which 
Lrictuated  with  the  losses  or  profits 
>f   the   concern.      This  might    be 
peculiarly  suitable  if  any  such  de- 
relopments     as    the     agricultural 
lompany    described  above    should 
tome  into  existence.    Let  the  land- 
ord   receive  a  certain  fixed    sum 
inder  all   conditions,   whether    of 
>rofit  or  loss — amounting  to  a  per- 
centage say  of  one  and  a  half  per 
sent,  upon  his  latent  capital — upon 
lie  value  of  the  soil,  which  he  in- 
vests in  the  speculation.      If  the 
and  was  worth  6o,oooL,  this  would 
36  a  fixed  share  of  say  i,ooo2.  per 
i^TiTiTiTn^  equal  to  a  low  rent.     Then, 
>ver  and  ahove  this,  let  him  receive 
b  per-centage  on  the  receipts  of  the 
«nants,   which  would   produce    a 
arger  or  smaller  sum  according  as 
ihe  year  was  one  of  profit  or  loss, 
Mid  according  as  the  land  was  well 
>r  ill  cultivated.    Such  a  plan  would 
[nake  it  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
landlord  to  get  his  land  as  highly 
roltivated  as  possible,   and  might 
perbaps  induce  him  to  invest  cash 
sapital  in  the  soil,   a  very   great 
^tdvance  upon  the  present  system; 
bhere  would  he  no  necessity  what- 
ever  for  compensatory  legislation, 
Etnd  it  would  be  a  natural  in  pre- 
ference to  a  forced  solution  of  the 
qnestion. 

No  stronger  sign  of  the  break-up 
of  the  old  system  of  farming  can  be 
addnced,  than  the  tendency  to  spe- 
cialising. There  are  farms  which 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  The  tenant  of  a 
dairy  farm  finds  himself  near  a 
station  on  a  great  trunk  line  to 
London.      The  cost  of  labour  in 


making  butter  and  cheese  is  some- 
thing considerable,  especially  if,  as  is 
often  the  case  now-a-days,  his  wife 
comes  from  a  better  class,  a  higher 
social  circle,  and  has  no  traditionary 
aptitude  for  the  dairy.    The  returns 
are  almost  immediate — they  fulfil 
the  modem  demand  for  smaU  profit 
and  quick  returns — and  there  is  a 
very  small  margin    of   bss.      He 
therefore  turns  his  attention  to  milk, 
and  gradually  eliminates  all  ani- 
mals from  his  stock  that  do  not 
give  a  good  supply.      The  whole 
economy  of  the  farm,  the  amount  of 
hay  harvested,   and  so  on,   is  all 
directed  in  this  one  groove,  towards 
this  one  special  object.     The  farm 
becomes  specialised  as  a  milk-farm. 
In  other  districts  where  there    is 
down-land,     neither    very    fertile 
when  broken  up  into  arable,   nor 
suitable  for  grazing,  sheep  are  the 
staple,  and  ^l  the  energies  of  the 
place  are  concentrated  upon  them. 
Such   a  district  is  the  Cotteswold 
of  Gloucestershire,  where  there  is 
not  only  a  special  form  of  farming, 
but  a  speciality  in  the  production, 
i.e.     the    well-known    Cotteswold 
sheep.      Other    &rms,    again,    are 
entirely  devoted  to  meat  produc- 
tion,   to    grazing  or  stall-feeding; 
and  of  late  there  have  been   in- 
stances in  which  not  a  single  ani- 
mal bias  been  kept  on  a  large  arable 
farm,  the  object  being  to  grow  food 
for  the  stall-feeders,  or  com.     The 
work  on  these  farms  is  done  almost 
entirely  by  steam,  and  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  prevented,  first,  by  ex- 
tremely deep  cultivation,  and  next 
by  the  use   of  vast  quantities   of 
artificial  manure.      To   judge    by 
statistics,  these  gentlemen  make  a 
very  good  thing  of  it.      This  ten- 
dency to    specialise    &rms    shows 
very  plainly  the   altered  and   in- 
creased demand,    and    the    efforts 
being  made  to  meet  it — efforts  which 
may  possibly  result  in  unexpected 
future  combinations,   more  impro- 
bable at  present  than  an  agricul- 
tural joint-stock  company. 
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.  Itwooldseemasifthe&rmersasa 
body  can  eflfectvery  little  to  amelior- 
ate or  alter  tbeir  condition,  or  the 
circumstances  which  surround  them. 
Thej  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  mood  of  the  population :  if  that 
mood  is  for  meai^  mej  must  change 
their  arrangements  to  supplyit ;  if  the 
cry  were  com,  they  coidd  not  resist 
it.  It  foUows  that  their  trade  com- 
binations— if  they  may  be  called  by 
that  name — are  very  powerless. 
Their  feeble  cohesion,  the  want  of 
the  union  of  many  in  the  idea  of 
one,  is  aptly  shown  in  .the  chambers 
of  agriculture  which  were  to  do  so 
much  and  have  effected  so  little. 
The  utmost  the  most  strenuous 
and  enthusiastic  member  of  a  cham- 
ber can  assert  that  they  have  ac- 
complished is,  that  they  have  en- 
lightened the  public  mind  to  some 
extent,  that  they  have  introduced  a 
Bill  into  Parliament,  and  that  the 
(Jovemment  have  once  or  twice 
lent  half  an  ear  to  their  deputa- 
tions. They  have  achieved  nothing 
practical — not  even  the  suppression 
of  the  importation  of  live  stock,  and 
with  it  contagious  diseases,  which 
at  one  time  menaced  their  very 
existence.  As  to  enlightening  the 
public,  that  public  has  a  grave  sus- 
picion that  the  chambers  are  very 
one-sided  in  their  discussions.  That 
would,  however,  matter  but  little  as 
far  as  the  obtaining  an  end  was 
concerned;  but  they  are  not  only 
one-sided,  they  are  not  one-sided 
enouffh.  If  politics  are  eschewed, 
which  would  have  given  them  a 
much  more  vigorous  life,  let  a  pe- 
cuniary interest  be  called  to  their 
assistance.  If  the  subscription 
were  $1.  or  even  loZ.  per  annum, 
they  might  do  something  yet, 
and  the  new  class  of  farmers  who 
are  gradually  supplanting  the  old 
would  not  hesitate  to  pay  that 
amount  if  they  saw  a  closely  com- 
pacted body  of  men  sternly  bent  on 
an  object.  But  some  of  them  now 
only  require  a  5*.  yeariy  subscrip- 
tion from  their  members.  What  can 


be  expected  for  that  ?  Wlio  can 
expect  to  coerce  the  Crovemment 
by  the  expenditure  of  one  pennj 
farthing  per  we^  P  We  liear  from 
time  to  tune  of  the  immense  crops 
yielded  by  new  soil  broken  in 
America ;  of  com  sown  thirty  times 
in  succession^  and  yet  still  produdng 
heavily.  The  chambers  might  pro- 
fitably employ  their  money  (if  thej 
have  enough,  which  is  donbtfo))  in 
causing  an  analysis  and  careful  en- 
quiry into  these  extraordinary  staie- 
ments  to  be  made.  Perhaps  tiie 
most  solid  advantage  thej  have 
afforded  the  tenant  farmer  has  been 
that  of  the  analysation  of  manures, 
at  a  very  low  charge,  thus  securinjf 
them  from  imposition.  Other  than 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  in- 
fluence  they  have  exerted*  upon 
the  future  farm.  The  real  pioneers 
of  progress  have  been  isolated 
gentlemen,  who  happen  to  com- 
bine in  themselves  capital  and  in- 
genuity. These  have  made  the 
experiments,  sustained  the  heavj 
preliminary  losses,  and  their  re- 
sults now  give  us  some  data  far 
predicting  what  may  be  done.  Their 
conclusions  cannot  be  adopted  in 
full,  but  the  service  they  have  ren- 
dered agriculture  is  incalculable.  It 
is  just  possible  that  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  capital  and  labour  may  find 
a  portion  of  its  solution  in  the  fu- 
ture of  agriculture.  The  tenant- 
right  agitation  is  to  some  extent 
very  similar  to  that  supported  bj 
the  labouring  classes,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  one  will  in  wnne 
degree  tend  to  meet  the  other.  The 
tenant  is  the  labourer;  the  land- 
lord represents  the  capitalist.  The 
tenant,  it  is  true,  has  capita^  too; 
but  that  capital  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  tools  of  the  labourer.  If  he  finds 
his  own  tools,  the  labourer  invests 
a  certain  proportion  of  his  capital 

In  the  development  we  have  con- 
templated of  an  aCTicultnral  com- 
pany, a  share  in  uie  concern  was 
not  given  to  the  artisans  or  la- 
bourers; but  that  would  not  pre- 
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elude  their  having  a  considerable 
plot  of  ground  attached  to  their 
hoaseSy  to  be  cultivated  by  them- 
selves. For  the  cultivation  of  these 
allotments  at  least  they  would  find 
their  own  tools  and  their  own  time, 
both  of  which  are  equal  to  a  pro- 
portion of  capital,  and  the  resem- 
blance between  their  case  and  that 
of  the  tenant  farmer  is  here  com- 
plete. K  a  labourer  receives  50Z. 
per  annum,  that  represents  the  inte- 
rest on  i,oooZ.  at,nve  per  cent.  His 
labour,  to  pay,  must  therefore  result 
in .  the  production  of  20I,  per  cent, 
on  this  i,oooZ.=2ooZ.,  one-half  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  in- 
creased yield,  and  the  other  half 
represented  by  the  skill  and  time 
he  gives.  So  that  the  fact  of  his 
emploj^ing  his  skill  upon  the  &rm 
is  equivalent  to  his  investing  looZ. 
on  the  soil.  This  is  a  rough  calcu- 
lation, not  made  for  exactitude,  but 
for  illustration.  Here,  again,  he 
resembles  the  tenant  farmer,  because 
the  tenant,  in  addition  to  his  pro- 
portion of  capital,  invests  his  skill, 
his  acquired  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, and  his  time,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  When  the  position 
of  the  tenant  towards  the  landlord 
is  determined,  the  position  of  the 
labourer  towards  the  tenant  is  also 
adjusted  in  a  great  measure.  It 
may  be  objected  that  this  will  not 
apply  to  manufactures,  and  there- 
fore no  settlement  of  the  labour 
question  will  be  arrived  at,  because 
in  manufeuitures  there  are  only  two 
parties,  the  capitalist  and  the  la- 
bourer, while  in  farming  there  is  a 
third,  the  landbrd.  It  may  possi- 
bly be  found  necessary  to  create  this 
tmrd  pariy,  the  landlord,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  before  the  difficulty  in  the 
mann&ctoring  districts  can  be  met. 


The  great  use  of  the  landlord 
is  to  preserve  the  balance.  He 
would  say  to  the  capitalist,  *  Take 
vour  share,  and  no  more ;  *  to  the 
labourer  the  same;  'for  if  either  pre- 
dominates and  tyrannises,  my  in- 
terest suffers,  and  I  shall  therefore 
take  care  to  prevent  that.'  The 
landlord,  in  fistct,  represents  the  ma- 
teriiEJ  itself — ^the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  who  have  no  representa- 
tive in  the  manufactories. 

These  are  only  suggestions,  but  it 
oertainlydoes  seem  as  if  the  new  con- 
ditions of  farming  were  making  a  step 
towards  the  solution  of  that  most  in- 
teresting problem  which,  like  many 
other  great  questions,  will  probably 
be  adjusted  by  a  compromise  rather 
than  by  a  violent  change  or  an  en- 
tirely novel  state  of  society.  Thepoli- 
tical  strength  of  a  class  may  be  es- 
timated by  the  bids  or  no  bids  madJE^ 
for  their  support  by  the  party  whf 
believe  that  they  are  approaching 
power.  At  the  present  moment  the 
agriculturists  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  their  solid  rai:^  are 
relied  upon  to  weigh  down  the  scale 
in  the  coming  general  election.  But, 
independently  of  any  party  what- 
ever, it  is  evident  that,  as  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  meat  concen- 
trates the  attention  of  the  nation 
upon  them,  so  in  proportion  must 
their  political  power  advance. 

As  the  population  still  further 
massesitselfinhuffe  towns  andcities, 
and  the  margin  of  cattle  stock  lying 
in  reserve  narrows  itself,  any  un- 
foreseen disturbance  in  the  order  of 
things  might  without  much  diffi- 
culty pro£ice  a  crisis,  when,  for  a 
moment  at  least,  the  agriculturists 
would  hold  the  destiny  of  the  coun- 
try in  their  hands.      < 
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A  TRIP  INTO  BOSNIA. 
By  Humphby  Sakdwith,  C.B. 


LAST  autamn,  finding  myself  at 
Belgrade,  one  of  i£e  guests  of 
the  municipality,  enjoying  tlie  pro- 
fuse hospitality  consequent  on  the 
coronation  or  enthronement  of  the 
young  Prince  Milan,  I  determined, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities, 
to  take  a  trip  into  Bosnia,  almost 
the  only  Turkish  province  I  had 
not  visited.  With  this  intent,  I 
took  advantage  of  a  steamer  to 
Yucovar,  in  Austrian  Sclavonia,and 
there  hired  a  cart  and  horses,  and 
in  two  days  drove  across  a  flat  but 
interesting  country,  which,  like  all 
these  regions,  when  not  under  Turk- 
ish control,  is  making  enormous 
progress  in  material  development. 
Arrived  at  Austrian  Brod,  on  the 
Save,  I  dismissed  my  Austrian 
coachman  with  his  vehicle,  and 
engaged  another  for  the  drive  to 
Seraievo. 

On  the  following  morning,  about 
two  hours  after  the  time  agreed  on, 
my  a/rdbajee  drove  up  to  the  door 
•of  the  locanda  in  a  Hungarian  cart 
with  three  small  and  lean  horses. 
He  dexterously  packed  my  lug- 
gage in  the  hinder  part  and  ar- 
ranged for  me  a  seat  just  behind 
his  driving-box,  and  so,  having 
there  ensconced  myself,  we  began 
our  journey. 

We  drove  in  a  zigzag  down  the 
steep  bank  of  the  Save,  and  over 
a  broad  plank  straight  into  the 
ferry-boat,  and  so  pushed  off  with- 
out any  further  trouble  ;  the  horses 
behaving  admirably,  and  being  evi- 
dently used  to  the  feat.  Arrived 
at  the  other  side  the  horses  disem- 
barked, dragging  the  cart  after 
them,  and  then  with  a  violent 
effort,  sorely  trying  the  harness, 
they  rushed  up  the  steep  bank  in 
the  most  gallant  manner. 

And  here  I  am  once  again  on 
Turkish  ground,  though  in  a  part 


of  the    Ottoman  dominionB   quite 
new  to  me. 

I  had  supposed  that  SclaTonians 
of  the  same  race,  though  Hving  xm- 
derdifferent  Gbvemments,  would  nol 
present  any  very  striking  oontrasta, 
excepting  such  as  were  obviously 
due  to  the  influence  of  Government. 
For  example,  I  nakirally  expected 
to  see  mosques,  knowing  that  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country  were 
Moslems;  but  I  also  looked  for 
churches  of  humbler  arehitectund 
pretensions,  but  more  numerous, 
just  as  in  Wales  you  see  ihe  com- 
paratively handsome  State  chuich 
surrounded  by  two  or  three  littfe 
chapels.  I  expected  to  see  here 
and  there  the  Constantinople  offi- 
cial in  his  fez  and.  surtout  ooat; 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  thought 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  would 
not  differ  essentially  from  thar 
brethren  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage on  the  other  side  of  the 
river;  that  their  cottages  would 
probably  be  buiit  on  the  same  plan, 
and  show  perhaps  an  equal  amount 
of  comfort. 

I  scarcely  exaggerate  when  1 
say  that  you  would  see  hardly  a 
greater  contrast  in  everything  if 
you  were  transported  from  an 
English  village  to  Timbuktoo.  I 
have  travelled  to  very  remote  parts 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  amongst 
the  Nomads  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  Kurds  on  the  Persian  firontier, 
yet  never  did  I  feel  myself  in  a 
more  Moslem  and  Asiatic  coun- 
try l^n  now,  with  one  exception : 
there  was  a  very  fair  road. 

Variety  is  the  charm  of  travel, 
and  here  I  had  it. 

The  first  two  horsemen  I  met 
were  armed  with  a  large  brace  of 
silver-mounted  pistols,  and  the 
yataghan  sticking  out  of  the  leath- 
ern girdle  which  was  strapped  on 
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a  waist-sliawl  of  bright  crimson. 
Their  turbans  were  abiiost  as  large 
as  those  worn  at  Julamerk,  and 
their  shalwars  were  as  Turkish  as 
any  in  Asia. 

They  saluted  not  the  Ghiaours 
with  the  words  of  peace,  bufc  scowled 
at  us  and  passed  on.  We  drove 
past  dismal  wooden  black  houses, 
one  and  all  crumbling  to  decay; 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
my  joxirney  I  could  not  but  observe 
tlus  marked  peculiarity  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people.  They  all 
seemed  ruinous.  The  Bosniac 
house  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  structure  is  composed 
of  wood,  built  upon  low  walls  of 
rabble.  The  houses  are  all  spa- 
cious, even  the  poorest  of  them; 
the  lower  part  is  devoted  to  cattle, 
horses,  Jbc. ;  there  is  a  stair  which 
you  ascend,  and  here  are  the 
living-rooms  as  bare  of  furniture 
as  possible,  and,  according  to  my  ' 
experience,  dreadfully  infested 
with  vermin.  There  is  no  defi- 
ciency in  ventilation,  as  chinks, 
holes,  and  gaps  in  wood  and 
plaster  are  abundant.  The  roof 
of  the  house  is  always  covered  with 
long  slabs  of  wood,  and  is  pointed 
at  a  sharp  angle. 

As  we  drove  on  towards  Turkish 
Brod,  which  lies  a  little  further  op 
the  river  than  its  Austrian  synonym, 
we  met  groups  of  wayfarers,  one 
and  all  thoroughly  Asiatic.  The 
women  moved  about  enveloped  in 
the  jealous  winding-sheet  that  the 
conquering  Arabs  inflicted  on  all 
the  disciples  of  the  Faith,  and 
even  on  all  Christian  subjects,  until 
partial  deliverance  came  in  the 
shape  of  Frank  influence  and  pro- 
tection. How  strange  did  these 
Asiatic  women  look  to  one  who  but 
a  few  minutes  before  had  gazed  on 
nothing  but  Europeans  !  We  pre- 
sently reached  the  town  of  Bosnian 
Brod ;  there  were  the  once  familiar 
figrnres,  turbaned  and  cross-legged, 
sitting  under  their  dilapidated  ve- 
randahs, or  on  their  little  shabby 


shop-boards,  smoking  all  day  long, 
and  fingering  their  l^ads. 

My  first  duty  was  to  find  the 
telegraph  station,  as  I  wished  to 
send  a  tel^ram  to  our  Consul  at 
Seraievo.  I  applied  at  the  office, 
but  the  head  man  was  asleep,  and 
no  one  durst  disturb  him.  How- 
ever, I*  gently  ascended  the  stair- 
case, and  found  a  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent subordinate,  to  whom  I  spoke 
feirly,  and  he  undertook  the  duty. 
The  telegram  was  dictated,  and 
written  in  Turkish  (he  declined  any 
English  message),  and  then  I  was 
requested  to  sign  it.  For  the  last 
seventeen  years  I  have,  from  mere 
habit^  worn  a  Turkish  ring,  with 
my  name  in  Arabic,  so  I  at  once 
produced  my  seal,  and  signed  it  with 
printer's  ink,  in  genuine  Turkish 
fashion,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
clerk.  I  had  added  about  ten  years 
to  the  proverbial  injunction  about 
keeping  a  thing  until  it  becomes 
usefcd.  My  telegram  was  duly  de- 
livered; but  despite  the  seaJ,  or 
possibly  in  consequence  of  it,  my 
name  was  a  mystery  until  I  appeared 
in  person. 

We  drove  along  at  a  gentle  trot 
over  a  road  very  good  in  parts, 
and  very  bad  in  other  places.  Ce- 
meteries seemed  to  me  tmaccount- 
ably  frequent,  bat  perhaps  this  was 
my  fancy.  I  observed  the  absence 
of  the  Turkish  cypress  tree  in  these 
places  ;  but  the  tombstones  were  all 
turbaned,  and  the  inscriptions  in 
Turkish  when  the  occupants  were 
Moslems,  in  Sclavic  when  Christians, 
and  in  Cyrrilian  characters. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  reached 
Derwen,  a  small  town.  My  first 
impression  of  Bosnia  had  been  most 
gloomy,  as  everything  seemed  so 
dilapidated ;  but  this  sensation  soon 
wore  ofl*  as  I  travelled  onward,  for 
I  got  into  better  air,  away  from  the 
miasma  of  the  Save  valley,  and 
then  I  met  peasant  women  dressed 
in  brilliant  colours  and  decked  with 
garlands  of  flowers  interwoven  in 
&eir  hair,  and  various  natural  d)- 
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jects  worthy  of  remark.  At  one 
o'clock  we  stopped  to  bait  at  a  khan, 
or  inn,  and  here  I  learned  the  sort 
of  entertainment  I  was  to  expect 
each  night.  It  was  such  that  I 
shonld  hesitate  to  recommend 
my  cleanly  and  Inznrious  fellow- 
conntrymen  to 'try Bosnia/  Luckily 
I  had  brought  with  me  a  stt>ck  of 
bread  from  Brod,  and  so,  with  the 
addition  of  a  badly-cooked,  skinny 
chicken,  I  made  a  rair  Innch.  The 
bread  of  the  Austrian  frontier,  made 
by  (German  bakers,  is  far  better 
than  average  English  baker's  bread; 
that  of  Bosnia  is  far  worse,  which 
is  strong  condemnation. 

Leaving  the  khan  and  continuing 
my  route,  I  observed  that  we  were 
alwaysmore  orlessinthe  valleyof  the 
Bosna ;  and  the  further  we  proceeded, 
the  more  like  a  sabnon-river  it  be- 
came. We  heard,  long  before  we  saw, 
numerous  rude  ox-carts,  whose  axle- 
trees  creaked,  and  pWed  such  un- 
earthly music  that  1  half  fancied 
myself  once  again  in  the  dreary 
plains  of  Armenia,  where  the 
peasants  slowly  trudge  along  to 
these  strange  sounds,  whiph  can  be 
heard  a  mile  off.  I  remarked  one 
move  in  human  advancement.  In 
Armenia  the  axle-trees  move  with 
the  wheels,  causing  a  great  loss  of 
power.  In  Bosnia  the  arrangement 
18  like  our  own.  We  bait  for  three 
hours.  The  maize  fields  are  abun: 
dant,  and  they  are  powerfully  fenced, 
as  in  Servia,  to  keep  out  the  oxen ; 
and  maize  is  varied  by  fields  of 
millet,  with  here  and  there  fiax, 
and  then  again  a  field  of  tobacco  in 
full  flower.  After  a  most  beautiful 
drive  we  arrive  at  a  large  khan 
called  Doboi,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosna. 

My  driver  spoke  absolutely  no 
language  but  his  own,  and  that  was 
Sclavonian.  I  had  prepared  myself 
by  a  little  cram  in  this  language, 
but  I  found  my  small  stock  of  sen- 
tences and  words  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  could  ask  some  questions 
beaiitifully,  my  queries   were  evi- 


dently understood;  but  my  driver 
in  answering  would  go  into  expla- 
nations which  of  course  were  wholly 
unintelligible.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand even  the  simplest  Ger- 
man sentence,  and  was  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Turkish.  This  was  the 
great  drawback  in  my  journey, 
and  I  vowed  1  would  never  tra^ 
again  with  no  one  but  a  tongaeless 
driver.  Li  aU  other  respects  he 
was  exemplary.  The  khlanjee  or 
landlord  at  Doboi  was  an  intelligent 
old  Mosleni.  He  told  me  partlv  in 
Turkish  the  names  of  the  fish  in 
the  river  Bosna,  i.e.  in  the  lower 
waters.  They  are  mainly  siluris, 
leucio  perca,  carp,  and  sundry 
coarse  fiish  abundant  in  the  Danube. 
I  was  quite  astonished  when  my 
host  began  to  question  me  oonoem- 
ing  a  very  late  invention  of  explod- 
ing a  cartridge  of  some  infernal 
fulminate  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
which  kills  aU  the  fish  within  many 
yards.  He  was  anxious  to  know  if 
I  could  sell  him  one.  I  tremble  to 
think  of  such  an  invention  ever  be- 
coming well  known. 

The  entertainment  at  this  khan 
was  a  sample  of  what  is  to  be  found 
all  over  the  country.  There  were 
no  glass  windows  in  the  house— an 
advantage  in  the  summer;  in  the 
winter  the  panes  are  filled  with 
greased  paper.  I  had  brought  with 
me  a  padded  counterpane  and  small 
carpet,  and  of  these  I  made  my  bed 
upon  the  bare  and  very  dirty  board 
of  the  khan.  By  good  luck  I  had 
a  room  to  myself,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case ;  your  next 
neighbour  or  bedfellow  may  be  a 
bashi  bozook,  whose  incessant 
scratohing  is  suggestive  of  creepioK 
things  unclean.  I  had  rather  avoia 
any  mention  of  the  stock  subject  of 
tourists,  the  fleas;  but  they  im- 
.pressed  themselves  on  my  memory 
through  my  skin,  so  en  passant  I 
may  observe  they  swarmed.  Bogs 
I  did  not  find,  though  Bosnia  has  on 
this  score,  too,  an  evil  reputation.  I 
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pared  in  HerzegoYina  a  yery  mar- 
vellous Yermin  powder,  that  may 
really  be  depended  on.  An  English- 
man told  me  he  had  tried  it ;  that  on 
lying  down  on  the  boards  of  a  khan 
he  sprinkled  this  powder  copiously 
around  him,  making  a  sort  of  ring 
Tound  his  resting  place.  On  each 
morning  he  found  a  circle  of  the 
bodies  of  his  enemies,  like  dead  foes 
round  a  well  defended  fort.  My 
informant  also  told  me  that  he  was 
neyer  able  to  get  this  powder  in 
anything  like  purity  anywhere 
in  Europe.  It  is  sold  in  England, 
but  proves  useless  on  trial. 

We  started  on  our  journey  about 
six  in  the  morning,  and  travelled 
along  a  beautiful  road.  We  passed 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  perched  on  a 
steep  rock,  a  relic  of  that  feudalism 
which  still  lingers  in  this  country  ; 
a  feudalism  which,  though  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  all  the  principles  of 
the  Koran  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  Gk)spel,  still  holds  its  own  in 
this  part  of  Islam  as  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  thouch  destroyed  in 
Western  Asia.  The  more  we  pene- 
trated into  the  country,  the  more 
was  I  reminded  of  Kurdistan. 
The  outward  features  of  all  moun- 
tainous countries  are  more  or  less 
alike,  provided  they  are  in  the  same 
latitude.  Were  it  not  for  the  cos- 
tumes Bosnia  would  ^remind  one  of 
Switzerland ;  as  it  is,  the  big  tur- 
bans, small  wiry  horses,  and  ^y 
costumes,  carry  the  traveller's  mmd 
to  the  mountains  of  Asia. 

Obviously  the  main  produce  of 
this  country  is  plums.  All  along 
the  road  side  near  every  village, 
sometimes  far  from  villages,  near 
the  site  of  ruined  hamlets,  the  plum 
trees  grow  abundantly — a  rich  dark 
sort  of  large  damson.  A  mild 
pleasant  spirit,  BUvovichf  is  distilled 
from  this  fruit.  I  drank  it  frY)m 
time  to  time  on  my  journey,  and 
found  it  by  no  means  disagreeable 
and  not  stronger  than  the  best 
sherry.  I  was  told  that  these  plums 
are  Isj^j  exported,  and  that  many 


of  them  become  fine  French  prunes 
under  skilful  manipulation.  No  one 
thinks  of  objecting  if  you  help 
yourself  from  the  trees  by  the  road 
side.  Walnut  trees  too  are  abundant 
near  some  of  the  villages,  and  apples 
of  a  fine  size  seem  to  grow  abso- 
lutely wild,  and  to  shed  their  fruit 
for  the  benefit  of  wild  hogs. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon we  reached  a  clear  rapidly  flow- 
ing shallow  stream,  the  Oorsurah. 
For  some  few  hundred  yards  we 
seemed  to  have  got  off  the  road,  and 
to  be  traversing  the  country  un- 
touched by  Macadam,  and  now  we 
were  £Ace  to  face  with  a  stream  and 
no  bridge.  The  arahajee  detached 
one  of  we  horses,  mounted  him  and 
rode  into  the  stream,  while  I 
anxiously  watched  the  experiment. 
I  was  delighted  to  see  that  at  the 
deepest  part  the  water  only  reached 
the  horse's  belly.  He  was  presently 
yoked  to  the  cart  once  more,  and 
we  safely  crossed.  But  what  was 
the  meaning  of  ail  this  ?  It  was  a 
bit  of  the  old,  old  story.  The  bridge, 
the  remains  of  which  I  saw  two 
hundred  yards  up  the  stream,  had 
been  broken  down  three  years  before 
and  never  mended  !  And  here  we 
have  an  illustration  of  what  is  con- 
stantly happening  throughout  the 
Turkish  Empire.  A  man  like 
Midhat  Pasha  is  appointed  to  a 
province,  and  he  galvanizes  it  into 
life.  New  roads  are  made,  more 
are  planned,  bridges  are  built,  and 
commerce  revives.  Of  course  a 
host  of  enemies  spring  up  and  the 
Pasha  is  removed,  King  Log  takes 
his  place,  and  the  first  winter  rains 
wa^  away  bridges  and  roads.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  the  reforming  Pasha 
is  as  likely  as  not  the  victim  of  a 
harem  intrigue :  some  irresponsible 
ladies  may  ruin  a  province  to  gratify 
a  whim.  Optimists  may  tiJk  for 
ever  about  Turkish  reforms,  but 
nothing  solid  can  be  done  in  that 
direction  without  a  radical  change 
of  the  whole  system.  Certaiu  causes 
mevitaUy  produce^^cer(|U5^^; 
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the  fruits  of  an  Asiatic  despotism 
have  ever  been  the  same  from  time 
immemorial.  Abont  three  hours 
from  the  khan  we  reached  the 
picturesque  little  town  of  Maglai, 
built  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill. 
We  met  a  pic-nic  party,  consisting 
of  the  harem  of  a  Bey  with  the 
children  and  slaves,  in  a  waggon 
covered  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  cloth, 
and  drawn  by  eight  oxen.  The 
turbaned  waggoners  walked  be- 
side the  team,  which  they  from  time 
to  time  loudly  exhorted  in  a  brute 
language  which  varies  but  little  in 
any  country.  Nothing  could  be 
more  quaint  or  picturesque  than 
this  brilliant  scene  of  vivid  colour, 
set  in  a  back-ground  of  mountain, 
forest,  minarets,  and  waterfalls.  If 
any  artist  there  be,  absolutely  in- 
different to  comfort  in  travelling,  by 
all  means  let  him  go  to  Bosnia. 

We  meet  from  tune  to  time  groups 
of  women.  K  these  are  Moslems 
they  carefully  cover  their  faces  and 
persons  with  a  spacious  garment, 
and  o^en  crouch  down  by  the 
road  side.  If,  however,  they  are 
Christians  they  meet  your  gaze  in  a 
natural  free  manner.  With  all  my 
love  of  variety  in  manners  and 
customs,  I  must  confess  that  the 
Moslem  system  of  regarding  women 
as  simply  the  objects  of  men's  desire 
is  to  me  inexpressibly  odious,  and 
moreover  demoralising  to  any 
social  system.  Strange  it  is  that 
so  large  a  section  of  the  human 
race  follow  it,  and  at  the  present 
moment  at  all  events  there  seem  to 
be  no  symptoms  of  any  inroad  into 
the  system.  Frankish  manners  and 
customs,  or  rather  the  varnish 
of  these  is  laid  on  thickly  by 
numbers  of  the  most  advanced 
Turks  in  Constantinople,  but  the 
wives  of  each  and  all  are  brought 
up  in  what  must  be  a  degii^- 
ing  method.  We  continue  our 
route  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bosna,  and  towards  evening  reach 
the  gloomy  town  of  Tchabtji,  a 
small  place  with  a  small  bazaar,  in 


which  big  tuibaned  Moslems  sit 
aU  their  lives  waiting  for  customers 
who  appear  rarely  to  come.  The 
commodities  are  leathern  bridles, 
straps,  and  travelling  bags,  miser- 
able groceries,  tobacco,  pipes,  wooden 
spoons,  salt,  and  nosebags.  After 
leaving  this  town  we  find  the  river 
Bosna  beautiMly  clear,  and  re- 
sembling exactly  afine  Scotch  salmon 
river.  Myreadermay  ask.  Are  there 
any  fish  that  take  a  fly  P  I  answer 
yes,  of  course  there  are,  but  I  am 
coming  to  that  by-and-by.  Here, 
however,  I  jump  out  of  my  waggon, 
hastily  put  my  rod  together,  and 
spin  a  minnow  in  one  of  the  rapids. 
I  only  try  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
not  having  a  run,  and,  above  all, 
being  unable  to  ask  my  driver  how 
long  it  would  be  safe  to  stay  so 
as  not  to  be  benighted  before 
arriving  at  the  evening  resting 
place,  I  resume  my  journey.  I  had 
better  luck  when  next  I  tried  the 
Bosna,  but  I  must  speak  of  i^at 
anon. 

When  we  reach  our  khan,  a  very 
miserable  one,  I  ask  for  the  inevit- 
able fowl,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that 
I  must  go  without,  and  this  is  really 
equivalent  to  going  without  one's 
supper.  All  the  chickens  had  gone 
to  roost  in  the  wood,  and  we  could 
not  catch  one.  However  I  manage 
to  get  a  fUau  with  some  delicious 
yoghoorty  and  with  that  I  am  fain  to 
be  content. 

On  the  morrow  we  enter  a  gorge 
of  transcendent  beauty,  and  travel 
on  until  we  reach  the  town  of 
Vranduk.  This  romantic  place  is 
built  on  the  top  of  a  ridge,  over- 
looking a  profoundly  deep  gorge, 
through  which  roars  the  Bosnac 
A  mouldering  castle  guards  the 
village  and  road ;  and,  as  traveUers 
are  and  always  have  been  bound  to 
pass  this  well-guarded  defile,  I  can 
imagine  that  merchants  in  former 
days  were  pretty  well  mulcted.  We 
pass  the  gorge,  and  descending  on 
the  opposite  side  reach  a  less  pc- 
turesque  5f;^gj^]feoS^i^  trotting 
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along  a  more  level  road,  a  fine  eagle 
sails  in  front  of  me  and  qnietij 
settles  on  a  fence  abont  thirty  yards 
off,  giving  me  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  his  beaaties  qnite 
closely.  Snch  sights  as  these  amply 
repay  the  lover  of  nature  for  the 
miseries  of  dirty  khans. 

Abont  noon  we  stop  to  bait  for 
three  hours  at  a  miserable  khan 
(Vitrenitza),  on  the  top  of  a  pass. 
Fortunately  the  khanji  speaks 
Turkish  fluently.  There  are  several 
carts,  laden  with  hides  (the  staple 
export  of  Bosnia),  baiting  at  the 
khan,  and  the  khanji  complains 
that  none  of  the  men  have  asked 
for  a  meal,  they  having  brought 
their  food  with  them.  *lt  is  most 
unfortunate,'  says  he,  'as  I  have 
just  buried  my  wife  and  contracted 
some  debts,  and  I  want  money.* 
From  the  appearance  of  his  estab- 
lishment I  think  a  shilling  would 
go  a  great  way,  and  I  give  orders 
for  a  good  dinner.  He  says  he  can 
furnish  kebabs,  and,  mindful  of  the 
delicious  kebabs  of  Constantinople, 
I  order  a  dish.  I  have  reason  to 
repent  it,  for  presently  a  few  mor- 
sels of  old  goat's  flesh,  saturated  in 
grease,  are  brought  to  me,  which  I 
find  impossible  to  masticate,  and 
altogether  repulsive.  Even  my 
sharp  hunger  fails  to  find  sauce 
sufficient  for  the  dish,  and  I  regret 
that,  unlike  the  waggoners,  I  have 
not  brought  with  me  my  own  food. 

Our  road  is  not  enlivened  by 
meeting  many  people,  although  I 
beHeve  I  was  travelling  through  as 
populous  a  part  of  Bosnia  as  any 
in  the  province.  After  leaving  the 
khan,  an  hour  must  have  elapsed 
without  the  sight  of  a  human  being, 
when  appeared  an  apparently 
wealthy  old  Moslem  gentleman,  in 
white  turban,  guarded  by  two  zap- 
ties  or  gendarmes  armed  in  very 
ostentatious  fashion.  About  four 
6'clock  we  again  come  upon  a  branch 
of  the  Bosna,  and  here  I  observe 
Httle  platforms  made  in  rocks  and 
promontories  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 


These  on  enquiry  I  find  to  be  fishing 
stations,  where  at  night  the  large 
salmonid89  are  attracted  by  the 
light  of  torches  and  speared.  This 
evening  we  put  up  at  about  the 
dirtiest  khan  I  have  yet  met  with, 
Betalowatz.  The  reader  may  be 
curious  to  know  the  amount  of  my 
hotel  bills,  especially  one,  if  such 
there  be,  who  thinks  of  trying  Bosnia 
as  his  next  trip.  Well,  Inoted  day 
by  day  the  sums  I  paid.  On  this 
occasion  I  had  candle,  attendance, 
bed  and  board — the  two  latter 
words  express  but  the  same  thing, 
for  my  bed  consisted  literally  of  a 
board,  on  which  I  spread  my  rug 
and  quilt — ^then  I  had  some  breac^ 
very  coarse,  soup  of  fowl  and  rice, 
and  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
cofiee,  both  at  night  and  morning. 
For  all  this  I  paid  the  sum  of  five 
piastres,  viz.,  tenpence.  Naturally 
one  would  be  glad  to  pay  ten  times 
the  sum  for  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
but  where  these  are  not  to  be 
had  it  is  satisfactory  not  to  be 
ruined  by  exactions  as  well.  Our 
worthy  Consul  at  Seraievo  was  as- 
tonished when  I  told  him  how  little 
I  had  paid.  When  he  travels,  he 
has  no  more  luxury  than  I  had,  un- 
less he  brings  it  with  him,  but  his 
charges  equal  those  of  London 
hotels.  But  then  he  is  known  as 
the  *  Consoles  Bey,'  he  wears  a  gold 
braided  cap,  and  is,  to  use  the  slang 
of  the  day,  *  a  swell  ;*  whereas  I 
travelled  with  the  greatest  simpli- 
city, wore  a  fez,  and  spoke  Turkish, 
and  so  was  probably  taken  for  a 
Turkish  employ6,  perhaps  a  heJdm 
hashyy  or  doctor,  a  meritorious  class 
of  men,  almost  (not  quite)  as  badly 
paid  as  the  Union  doctors  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  cooking  of  this  khan  was 
carried  on  in  a  little  dilapidated 
outhouse  like  a  cowshed,  where  two 
or  three  travellers  had  put  up.  I 
asked  for  a  cup  of  cofiee  here,  and 
there  was  no  more  sugar,  but  a 
travelling  pedlar  brought  out  his 
bag  and  found  89|n|^h^gjr^>  he 
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called  sngar,  and  oarefollj  weighed 
out  a  pennyworth. 

As  I  ride  alone  the  glens  and  hj 
the  slopes  of  the  nillfl,  I  am  perpetu- 
ally reminded  of  Asia.  I  see  but 
rarely  that  lovely  bird,  the  golden 
oriole,  with  his  soft,  melancholy 
note ;  but  mi^ies  and  crows  swarm, 
hawks  and  falcons,  too,  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  kite  as  common  as  it 
was  in  England  70  years  ago.  The 
roller,  too,  showed  his  bright  plu- 
mage amidst  the  glades;  but  the 
most  frequent  of  what  I  may  call 
remarkable  birds,  were  the  wood- 
peckers, which  were  in  great  variety. 
The  black  woodpecker  may  be  seen 
as  well  as  the  common  green  and  the 
pied  and  speckled  varieties.  I  saw 
too  a  blacK  squirrel  dart  across  the 
road.  I  cross-examined  a  khimji 
as  to  the  sport  of  the  country.  He 
spoke  of  bustards,  capercailzie, 
partridges,  quails,  and  woodcock  ; 
and,  in  the  wooded  mountains,  of 
red  and  roe  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and 
lynxes.  That  there  were  wolves 
was  obvious,  for  on  several  occa- 
sions I  saw  the  marks  of  wolves' 
teeth  on  the  hams  of  the  horses. 
There  is  something  unmistakable 
in  the  scar  lefb  ^f  the  mangling 
wound  that  a  wolf  gives  on  the 
horses'  hind  quarters.  The  khanji 
assured  me  quite  gravely  that  there 
were  no  elephants  in  the  country. 
In  Bosnia  the  ancient  custom  of 
treading  out  the  com  is  still  in  ftdl 
force,  and  this  is  done  more  fre- 
quently by  horses  than  oxen  ac- 
cording to  my  observation.  There 
was  something  charmingly  classical 
too  in  the  piping  of  the  shepherds' 
lads  on  their  simple  instrument,  as 
ancient  as  the  hUls.  It  fell  on  the 
ear  during  the  drowsy  summer 
hours  like  a  lyric  of  ancient  days. 
I  fell  in  with  a  gentleman  at  one  of 
the  khans,  who  was  an  ardent 
sportsman.  He  had  just  returned 
from  hawking  quails  with  a  spar- 
row hawk  which,  on  its  perch, 
appeared  quite  happy  and  con- 
tented.    He  told  me  he  caught  the 


hawk  about  ten  dajrs  previously, 
tamed  him,  and  now  used  him  con- 
stantly. '  And  what,'  I  asked,  ^  will 
you  do  with  him  when  all  the  quail 
are  gone  P  '  *  Why  of  course  I'll 
send  him  after  them ;  you  surelv 
don't  think  I  shall  trouble  myself 
to  keep  him  in  the  winter.'  I  had 
seen  die  same  course  pursued  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  Levant. 
All  round  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  Bulgaria,  Anatolia,  in 
short  wherever  the  flights  of  qoaU 
are  to  be  found  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  they  are  always  followed 
by  hawks.  One  of  these  is  taken 
in  a  net,  or  otherwise,  by  a  sport- 
ing native,  and  in  a  very  few  days-^ 
lees  than  a  week,  I  believe — he  is 
ready  for  use.  I  am  unable  to  give 
exactly  all  the  details  of  the  train- 
ing, but  I  believe  the  principle  is 
simply  to  keep  the  hawk  moee- 
santly,  night  and  day, 'with  bis 
master,  feeding  him  ffently  and 
judiciously,  so  as  to  estabHsh  a  per- 
fect famiharity  between  the  two. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  a  hawk 
for  some  of  our  grousing  moors 
instead  of  the  gun,  or  rather  as  an 
occasional  variety.  This  simple 
form  of  hawking  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  regular  fEdcomy 
where  peregrines  and  jerfalcons 
are  used ;  indeed  there  is  no  ex- 
pense in  it. 

At  another  of  the  khans  I  fell 
in  with  two  (Government  officers, 
one  Turkish  and  the  other  Arme- 
nian, each  a  polished  gentleman, 
speakinff  French  fluently.  They 
belonged  to  a  very  recently  estab- 
lished service,  that  of  the  woods 
and  forests.  They  conversed  in 
the  most  interesting  manner  on 
their  new  science  of  forestry  which 
they  had  studied  in  France.  Every- 
thing of  this  sort  in  Turkey,  having 
been  started  with  a  flouridi  of 
trumpets,  invariably  degenerates 
rapidly  by  jobbery.  The  highly 
educated  men  I  met  will  probabfy. 
have  to  give  place  to  some  harem 
favourites,  i|^ps«pt^9f^^.BCienoe,_ 
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who  will  quickly  maike  the  appoint- 
ments sinecnres  ;  otherwise  mnch 
might  be  hoped  from  the  good 
management  of  the  magnificent 
forests  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
which  are  amongst  those  erand  re- 
sources so  much  talked  of  but 
seldom  or  never  developed. 

As  we  approached  the  capital, 
the  fields  of  maize,  millet,  and  to- 
bacco, and  the  plum  orchards  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  the  road 
more  frequented.  Here  was  a 
wealthy  Jewish  family  travelling  in 
three  waggons  and  carefully  guarded 
by  gendaraies ;  then  comes  an  inde- 
pendent Moslem  lady  ridine  a  stout 
eob  en  cavalier^  and  guarded  by  a 
zaptie  well  armed  and  mounted,  a 
heavily  laden  mule  following  with 
her  baggage.  At  last  we  see  the 
capital  of  Bosnia  in  the  distance,  as 
strange  and  picturesque  a  city  as  I 
have  ever  seen,  excepting  Constan- 
tinople and  Damascus.  But  before 
I  could  make  out  its  details  I  had 
to  halt  and  bait  at  a  large  and 
^Eishionable  khan,  where  numerous 
travellers  were  refreshing  them- 
selves. On  resuming  our  journey 
we  soon  came  near  enough  to  make 
out  the  main  features  of  the  city. 
How  strangely  it  is  built !  in  a  deep 
gorge  through  which  flows  the  Bos- 
na.  The  houses  for  the  most  part 
are  planted  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
deep  in  the  valley,  but  numbers  of 
them  are  also  scattered  about  the 
hills  in  groups ;  and  on  these  hills  too 
are  planted  fortifications,  which  in  a 
marvellously  short  time  could  lay 
the  town  in  ashes.  By  hr  the  most 
imposing  structure  is  the  Greek 
Cathedral,  and  this  of  course  has  a 
great  political  significance. 

It  is  bran  new,  having  been  built 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
and  this  fact  marks  unquestionably 
the  power  of  Russia.  It  could  not 
have  been  built  ten  years  ago ;  but 
year  by  year  cities  like  Seraievo, 
strongholds  of  fanaticism,  are 
chaneed,  partly  by  the  growing 
wealm  and  consequent  power   of 


the  Christians,  immensely  more  in- 
telligent than  the  Moslems,  and 
partly  by  the  growing  influence  of 
foreign  powers,  especially  Russia. 

I  believe  there  was  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  firman  author- 
ising the  building  of  this  new  Oreek 
Cathedral,  but  the  authorities  had 
no  idea  that  it  was  to  be  half  the  size 
it  developed  into.  As  the  builders 
proceeded  the  size  was  observed, 
and  then  the  Moslems  of  the  city 
began  to  be  indignant,  andmuch  tact 
was  required  to  keep  them  quiet. 

In  all  these  places  there  are  in- 
variably some  few  notorious  fiin- 
atics  with  usually  a  chief^  the  most 
truculent  and  bold,  who  has  great 
influence.  There  was  here  a  certain 
Hadji  Ali,  a  fierce,  swaggering 
ruffian,  whose  virtues  were  best 
adapted  for  the  ages  of  the  Crusades. 
On  one  occasion,  having  met  a 
Oreek  wedding  party  on  horseback, 
he  made  them  dismount,  and 
thrashed  the  bridegroom  and  his 
best  man  for  having  dared  to  ride 
on  horseback  in  a  Moslem  city.  He 
was  of  course  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion to  his  own  audacity  and  to  the 
weakness  of  the  governor.  When 
the  day  was  approaching  for  the 
opening  of  the  cathedral,  Hadji  Ali 
went  about  boasting  that  he  would 
spoil  the  whole  affisku* ;  and  it  is  not 
imlikely  he  would  have  done  so  had 
there  not  been  some  one  to  spoil 
his  little  game.  Mr.  Holmes,  our 
experienced  Consul,  ever  mindful  of 
the  Massacre  of  Damascus,  and  the 
causes  that  led  to  it,  saw  in  all  this 
symptoms  of  a  possible  if  not 
probable  outbreak  of  the  same 
nature.  There  were  the  same  causes 
at  work — the  growing  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  Christians,  in- 
creasing daily  side  by  side  witii  the 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  the 
fanatical  Moslems.  The  atmosphere 
was  explosive,  and  there  was  Hadji 
Ali  ready  to  light  the  train.  Mr. 
Holmes  used  his  great  influence, 
however,  successfully  with  the  au- 
thorities, and  had  Hadji  Ali  and  a 
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few  like  him  quietly  sent  ont  of  the 
coimtiy,  and  so  the  afiair  passed  off 
in  peace. 

It  is  curious  to  surmise  what 
political  complications  might  haye 
arisen  had  there  heen  a  massacre  at 
Seraievo,  a  few  days*  march  fix>m 
the  Austrian  fix)ntier,  next  door  to 
enthusiastic  Servia,  not  so  very  far 
from  fighting  Montenegro  peopled 
hv  the  most  fierce  and  aggressive 
Cfhristiaus  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  population 
whose  panic  would  have  driven  them 
to  arms.  Sarely  Mr.  Holmes's 
services  were  not  trifling.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  the  military  commander, 
one  of  the  defenders  of  Kars,  was  a 
first-rate  man,  who  knew  his  duties, 
and  was  determined  to  put  down 
with  a  strong  hand  any  overt  act 
of  violence.  He  knew  his  troops, 
too,  and  these  had  confidence  in 
him  ;  and,  better  still,  the  Moslems 
of  the  city  knew  both  as  men  not 
to  be  trifled  with. 

I  could  not  ascertain  the  popula- 
tion of  Seraievo  accurately,  but  I 
will  venture  to  guess  at  it  as  about 
10,000  or  15,000.  It  is  composed 
of  Moslems,  Gbeek  Orthodox,  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  and  Gypsies. 

As  my  cart  rattled  over  the  rough 
pavement  of  the  suburbs,  shaking 
severely,  I  saw  a  smart  four-wheeled 
dog-cart  approaching,  driven  by  a 
gentleman  in  a  gold-laced  cap,  at- 
tended by  Cavasses.  The  Consul 
had  driven  out  to  meet  me,  in 
accordance  with  a  good  hospitable 
Eastern  custom,  and  had  calculated 
on  meeting  me  "at  our  last  resting- 
place,  but  my  movements  had  been 
too  quick  for  him.  I  was  soon 
mounted  on  the  dog-cart,  and 
driven  to  the  Consulate,  where, 
once  within  the  walls,  I  was  sud- 
denly transported  to  England,  for  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
charming  English  fiaimily.  The 
first  request  I  made  to  the  Consul 
(of  Consolos  Bey,  as  he  is  called  all 
over  Turkey)  was  that  he  would 
show  me  how  to  get  some  fishing. 


I  was  eager  for  this,  as,  many  years 
a^,  I  had  heard  that  there  was  a 
gigantic  trout  to  be  found  in  Bosnia, 
but    that  no  one  could  name  it 
Looking  at  the  map,  and  putting 
my  finger  on  the    river  Boana^  I 
said,  '  u  this  river  be  a  clear  and 
rapid   one,    it    must    contain    the 
Danubian  salmo,  the  hncTienj  as  it 
is  a  tributary  of  that  mighty  river. 
Mr.  Holmes  showed  me  the  skin  of 
one  of  these  fish,  which  had  weighed 
about    seventeen    pounds,    and    a 
glance  told  me  at  once  that  my  sur- 
mise was  correct.     But  besides  the 
huchen  there  is  another  large  species 
of  salmo  found  in  the  Narenta,  and 
I    presume  in  the  other  streams 
which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Adriatic.     The  Narenta  trout  is  of 
equally  large  size,  but  of  much  finer 
flavour,  something  like  that  of  the 
sewin  of  Wales.     The  Consul  told 
me  grand  stories  about  the  fishing 
of  Bosnia  ;  but  anglers  will  know 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  traveller  «> 
hit  the  right  time  for  fishing  any 
river,  especially  trout  streams.    I 
was  now  told  that  the  rain  had 
rendered  fishing  in  the  Bosna  im- 
possible, as  there  was  a  tributaiy 
running  through  a  loamy  soil,  which, 
with  the  least  rain,  coloured  the 
Bosna  a  milky  white,  and  that  was 
its  condition  at  present.     *  It  may 
clear,  however,  in  a  day  or  two,  if 
no  rain  ^eJIs,  and  then,  if  we  have 
but  diouds  without  rain,  I  will  show 
yousome  grayling  fishing  such  as 
is  hard  to  beat.      If  there  be  a 
grayling  day,  Le.  cloudy,  and  rather 
windy,  wemavtake  seventy  or  eighty 
fine  fish.    I^  however,  the  water 
does  not  clear,  no  fish  will  rise ;  or 
if  it  does  become  clear,  but  the  sun 
continuesbright,  you  will  get  no  fish. 
They  won't  rise ;  or,  if  they  rise,  they 
won't  take.* 

'  Never  mind  the  grayling,'  I  an- 
swered ;  'I  want  to  catch  a  huchen.' 
And  so  it  we^  arranged  about 
two  days  after  this  conversation 
that  we  should  try  for  a  huchen  if 
no  more  rain  felL 
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Fortunately  tbe  weather  became 
settled,  bat  hightfollj  bot.  Qraj- 
ling  was  out  of  the  question ;  but 
not  so  huchen,  although  cooler 
weather  would  have  been  preferable. 
However,  early  in  the  morning  we 
set  out  with  trolling  rods  and 
spinning  tackle.  We  drove  to  a 
part  of  the  river  about  two  miles 
distant,  where  we  were  met  by 
our  *  gillies'  sent  on  the  night 
before.  The  river  flowing  through 
gorgres  of  rock,  overgrown  here 
and  there  by  tangled  bush  and 
brier,  was  of  beautiful  clearness, 
and  rattled  through  its  rocky  chan- 
nel in  a  style  suggestive  of  salmon. 
It  was  in  fiwjt  a  salmon  river,  but 
the  fish  were  Danube  salmon.  I 
was  attended  by  a  blunt,  honest 
Bosnian  peasant,  big  enough  to  eat 
me  at  a  meal ;  the  Consul's  attend- 
ant, too,  was  about  the  same  size,  but 
they  were  average  Bosnians.  All 
these  Sclavonians — Serbs,  Bosni- 
ans, Herzefl^vinians,  and  Montene- 
grins, th6  latter  especially — are 
enormous  men.  These  last  nourish 
their  mighty  bone,  and  brawn  on  a 
bare  rock,  and  the  mystery  is  in- 
esplicable. 

I  soon  put  my  rod  and  line 
tocether,  and  then  looked  out  for 
a  likely  spot.  While  I  was  doing 
this  I  watched  a  beautiful  mallard 
disporting  itself  in  a  deep  pool 
nnder  a  rock.  I  loved  to  watch 
his  gpraceful  motions  while  unob- 
served, (as  he  thought),  and  fearless 
he  dived,  rose  again,  and  preened 
his  pretty  plumage.  Suddenly  a 
whirr  in  the  air,  the  bird  springs 
npwards,  and  a  noble  jerfalcon 
swoops  down  upon  him,  and  just 
misses  him.  Such  are  the  sights 
one  sees  in  the  sweet  wilderness. 
I  waded  into  the  water,  and  cast 
my  spoon  into  the  whirling  eddies 
and  the  brisk  runs.  The  flash  of 
the  spinning  spoon  in  the  water  is 
attractive  enough  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  any  fish  witiiin  twenty 
yards,  surely.  I  throw  again  and 
again  without  efiect,  and  then  go  on 


to  another  place.  Again  I  cast,  and 
just  as  I  draw  my  spoon  out  of  the 
water  a  dark  shadowy  form  seems 
to  follow  it,  but  so  quickly  does  it 
disappear  that  there  is  no  certainty 
about  the  matter.  However,  my 
pulses  are  stirred,  I  am  anxious,  and 
so  take  a  second  cast  more  carefully. 
I  draw  the  bait  rapidly  through  the 
current,  when  suddenly  the  line  is 
fiercely  jerked,  and  run  out  of  the 
rattling  reel,  and  I  find  myself  en- 
gaged with  a  beauty  who  requires 
judicious  persuasion  to  bring  him  to 
land.  We  had  a  glorious  fishing 
day.  Consoles  Bey  wandered  away 
out  of  my .  sight,  and  we  seldom 
came  within  Imil  of  each  other,  but 
we  were  each  pleasantly  employed. 
The  drawbacks  to  my  happiness 
were,  first,  the  heat,  which  was 
frightful ;  and,  next,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  river,  which  only  showed 
favourable  casting  places  at  long  in- 
tervals, and,  loaded  as  I  was  by  a 
huge  pair  of  waterproof  wading 
trousers,  the  long  walks  in  the  heat 
were  too  much  for  my  comfort. 
I  may  also  add  that  I  waain  rather 
low  condition ;  but  I  can  well  ima- 
gine a  vigorous  young  man  and 
an  ardent  angler  passing  some  de- 
lightful davs  m  Bosnia. 

I  think  the  great  chann  of  fishing, 
as  of  shooting,  is  variety.  I  cannot 
understand  how  young  men  of  for- 
tune can  spend  year  after  year  in 
shooting  driven  partridges  or  half 
tame  pheasants,  when  there  are 
splendid  wildernesses  before  them 
where  they  may  wander  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  gun  in  hand,  shoot- 
ing an  immense  variety  of  game, 
great  and  small,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  rubbing  off^  the  petty  preju- 
dices of  home  life;  returning  of 
course,  from  time  to  time,  to  enjoy 
the  civilisation  of  Old  England. 
Why,  a  week's  journey  would  suffice 
to  put  them  in  the  presence  of  a  bear 
or  a  stag,  and  the  only  expense 
would  be  that  of  travel.  Anglers, 
too,  there  are,  with  on  particular 
home  ties,    who    pass   days   in   a 
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Thames  punt,  hooldDe  roaches,  or 
at  most  have  a  few  days'  salmon 
fishing  (noble  sport  certainly)  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  Let  such 
young  men  try  Bosnia ;  I  will  pro- 
mise them  splendid  sport,  and  some- 
thing much  better — a  sort  of  educa- 
tional insight  into  quite  a  new 
country. 

The  Consoles  Bey  and  I  met 
under  the  shade  of  a  splendid  walnut 
tree,  and  there  reposed,  put  up  our 
rods,  and  talked.  On  comparing 
notes,  we  found  we  had  between  us 
caught  eight  huchen,  none  of  a 
very  large  size.  I  thought  we  had 
had  a  capital  day ;  but  he  grumbled, 
and  said  the  sport  was  poor,  '  but 
whiit  can  you  expect  in  such 
weather  ? ' 

The  sun  was  brilliant,  the  heat 
awful,  and  so  the  fish  sulked,  or 
sought  the  shade ;  or,  like  ourselves, 
had  no  great  appetite. 

Prom  my  very  short  experience  of 
the  Bosnian  streams,  but  still  more 
from  my  friend's  report,  I  should  cer- 
tainly recommend  any  lovers  of  the 
gentle  art  to  try  Bosnia.  I  only 
touched  one  spot.  My  host  told 
me  that  in  the  very  river  where 
we  were  fishing  for  huchen,  he  once 
caught  to  his  own  rod  seventy-five 
grayling  in  one  day. 

But  the  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Adriatic  contain  a  salmo  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  our  own  than 
the  huchen ;  and  this,  too,  is  caught 
with  the  spinning-bait,  not  with 
the  fly. 

On  the  following  day  I  caUed  on 
the  Pasha  of  the  provmce,  a  most 
intelligent  man,  who  spoke  French 
quite  fluently.  Alas  for  the  grand 
old  Turkish  ways!  they  are  doomed; 
they  are  gone,  or  nearly  so.  How 
well  do  I  remember  my  first  inter- 
view on  the  Bosphorus  with  a 
Turkish  Pasha,  more  than  two-and- 
twenty  years  ago ;  how  we  passed 
through  a  crowd  of  servants  stand- 
ing in  a  cool  hall!  How  formal 
the  presentation ;  what  ceremonies 
of   drinking    coffee     in    exquisite 


fingans,  reposing  in  filigree  zarfs ; 
and  then  the  smoking  a  long  pipe 
with  a  mouth-piece  of  amber  circled 
with  diamondB !  What  a  contrast 
to  the  free  and  easy  and  European- 
like  introduction  to  B>a8hid  Pasha ! 
I  was  offered  a  ciffarette,  and  so  per- 
fectly un-Turkish  did  this  appear 
that  J  declined  it,  a  flagrant  breach  of 
Turkish  manners ;  but  I  felt  no  longer 
restrained  by  Turkish  etiquette, 
and  as  I  don't  smoke,  I  said,  '  No, 
thank  you.'  The  servants,  too,  few 
in  number,  actually  wore  thick 
shoes,  and  made  an  abominable 
noise  on  the  uncarpeted  floor.  Mr. 
Urquhart  would  have  died  had  he 
seen  all  this  degeneration. 

On  the  other  hand  the   Turks, 
while  eschewinff  their  exquisitely 
clean  habits    of  taking    off  their 
shoes  before  entering  a  house,  and 
such  like,   have  not   adopted   the 
tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  Europeans 
in  other  respects.     What  a  grievous 
thing  it  is  that  nations  not   pos- 
sessing our  form  of  civilisation  can- 
not adopt  what  is  best  with  us, 
without  throwing  off  all  their  own 
individuality  !  I  think  any  one  with 
any  artistio  taste  will  admit  that 
the  world  has  not  yet  seen  anything 
uglier  or  more  ungraceful  than  the 
European   costume;    and  yet,    no 
sooner     is    the   reforming    Sultan 
Mahmoud  convinced  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Christian  arms  and 
discipline,   than  he  forthwith   en- 
velopes his  limbs,  and  those  of  his 
military  and  civil  servants,  in  the 
tight     and    graceless    coats    and 
trousers  of  Europe ;  and  with  the 
comparatively  useless  javelin  and 
scimitar,  he  discards  the  graceful 
shalwars,  the  elegant  jibba,  and  the 
dignified     turban.      Why     cannot 
Ha^hid  Pasha   speak  French,  and 
discuss  poHtical  economy,  without 
discardiuK  the  long  chibouque  and 
the  mesUAod  servants  ? 

Amongst  the  courtiers  at  Con- 
stantinople this  Prankish  rage  im- 
pels the  Sultan  and  the  wealthier 
people  to  decorate  their  houses  with 
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gaudy  mirroM,  Brussels  carpets, 
and  every  European  luxury,  and  to 
^sdain  the  splendid  and  enduring 
carpets  of  ^atolia,  and  the  rich 
mother-of-pearl  inlaid  furniture,  the 
ear-rings  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
metal  works  of  Damascus — arts, 
some  of  which  are  well-ni^h  dead, 
others  traditional,  and  all  m  a  lan- 
guishing state.  But  so  it  is  else- 
where; the  American  Indian  chief 
will  lay  aside  his  crown  of  eagle 
feathers,  and  be  proud  to  wear  a 
billycock  hat  of  felt.  The  force 
and  intellectual  superiority  of  the 
Europeans  are  so  powerMly  felt 
by  the  humbler  races  of  mankind, 
that  even  our  wretched  costume 
is  adopted  as  in  some  sort  sym- 
bolising that  force. 

I  spent  five  days  in  Seraievo  and 
from  time  to  time  wandered  about 
the  bazaars.  These  miserable  places 
ttmply  exemplify  the  above  remarks. 
Ton  may  go  through  nine-tenths  of 
them  and  see  nothing  but  Austrian 
goods  of  the  most  worthless  kind  ; 
small  mirrors,  cheap  cutlery,  glass 
and  china,  all  of  the  commonest 
sort  and  fearfully  ugly  and  tasteless. 
Manchester  seems  to  supply  the 
cottons.  At  last  I  found  a  little 
native  art.  I  came  upon  a  gun 
with  a  long  barrel,  the  stock  and 
woodwork  extending  almost  to  the 
length  of  the  piece,  splendidly  in- 
laid with  mother-of-pearl  and 
bound  with  silver.  Tnis  was  a 
beautiful  object  of  semi-barbaric 
taste  and  art,  and  for  about  three 
sovereigns  I  became  the  possessor. 
There  were  pistols  too,  the  stocks 
of  rich  silver  repouss6  work,  and 
yataghans,  whose  handles  were 
richly  ornamented  with  silver,  in- 
laid with  glass  emeralds  and  rubies. 
Further  research  brought  me  to  a 
Tender  of  peasant's  jewellery,  very 
quaint  and  beautiful,  some  of  the 
best  of  which  I  purchased  for  very 
little  money.  The  patterns  were 
exceedingly  tasteful  and  mediaeval- 
looking.  I  also  bought  some  native 
prayer    carpets    of     marvellously 
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quaint  device  and  rich  enduring 
colours,  which  are  now  ornamenting 
my  rooms. 

The  streets  are  very  Eastern,  and 
that  is  enough  to  say  to  all  who 
have  travelled  eastward;  but,  in 
deference  to  those  who  have  not,  I 
may  say  they  are  narrow,  ill 
paved,  filthy,  and  swarming  with 
ownerless  and  very  mangy  dogs. 
The  diseased  condition  of  many  of 
these  poor  animals  is  most  repul- 
sive, but  they  are  doubtless  one  of 
the  oldest  institutions  of  the  East 
and  are  ever  ready  to  devour  any 
ofTal  or  to  lick  the  blood  of  a  Jeze- 
bel. Amongst  other  things  I  in- 
spected the  new  (Jreek  Church,  the 
pictures  in  which  are  all  Eussiau, 
mdeed  the  building  has  been  largely 
subsidised  by  Russia.  We  spent  a 
hundred  millions,  and  many  thou- 
sand lives,  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
to  prevent  the  Czar  from  assuming 
a  civil  and  spiritual  authority  over 
the  Greek  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan.  His  Orthodox  Majesty 
failed  in  gaining  his  ends  by  treaty, 
but  practically  his  successor  is  fast 
assuming  the  position  he  coveted. 
In  this  church  there  was  a  sort  of 
throne  solidly  built  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Russian  Consul  on  State 
occasions  !  He  is  regarded  in 
Seraievo  as  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
I  took  some  pains  in  trying  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  (if  any)  of  disaflfec- 
tion  amongst  the  Christian  populsk- 
tion.  I  found  that  two  parties 
existed,  one  infinitesimaUv  small, 
who  might  be  called  the  (jonserva- 
tives,  who  professed  themselves 
satisfied  with  Turkish  rule.  They 
declared,  and  I  think  they  are  jus- 
tified in  declaring,  that  there  is  less 
official  oppression  and  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  local  Pashas  and  tyrants 
than  formerly ;  and  they  asserted 
that  the  poor  Christian  sufiered 
most  from  his  own  Bishops  and 
Priests.  This  too  I  had  reason  lo 
believe  is  quite  cbrrect.  I  then 
conversed  finely  with  men  of  a  de- 
cidedly superior  ,tpe^,,S25e^^ 
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intellectoallj.  I  found  them  all 
deeply  disaiSeoted.  They  freely 
owned  that  there  was  leas  flagrant 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cials than  formerly,  and  that  was 
no  small  gain,  *  but  then  '  they 
added  '  the  Government  of  the 
Turks  is  like  the  dead  man's  hand 
upon  property.  Their  laws  are 
based  on  the  ^BZorau,  which  allows 
not  the  oath  of  a  Christian  to  be 
received  in  a  court  of  justice ;  they 
torture  prisoners  before  trial ;  they 
invariably,  in  one  way  or  another, 
check  and  prevent  the  development 
of  commerce.  Look  at  the  roads, 
they  won't  keep  them  in  order,  nor 
will  they  allow  others  to  do  so. 
Their  taxes,  though  not  heavy  in 
themselves,  are  so  badly  collected, 
so  inextricably  mixed  with  corrupt 
administration,  that  they  act  as  a 
blight  to  the  development  of  our 
resources.  Just  try  to  begin  any 
industry :  open  a  mine,  commence 
a  silk  factory,  or  anything  else,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  Government 
who  ought  to  encourage,  or  at  least 
protect  you,  will  checkmate  you  at 
every  turn  until  at  last  you  must 
throw  up  your  enterprise  in  disgust. 
Are  you  sceptical  on  these  matters  ? 
Tben  how  is  it  that  the  highest 
ambition  of  every  Christian  in 
Turkey  is  to  become  a  fweign  sub- 
ject ?  how  is  it  that  we  have  thou- 
sands of  natives  living  and  trading 
nnder  the  different  European  flags  ?' 

By  far  the  most  interesting  dis- 
covery I  made  at  Seraievo  was  that 
of  an  English  school.  Eight  years 
ago,  on  my  first  visit  to  Belgrade,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  two 
English  young  ladies  of  the  most 
adventurous  and  enthusiastic  kind. 
They  had  travelled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Boumelia,  Bosnia,  and 
Servia,  had  penetrated  into  the 
wildest  and  most  lawless  districts 
of  Albania,  and  had  added  to  their 
numerous  accomplishments  that  of 
the  Servian  langnaTO. 

The  result  of  their  travel  was 
that  they  conceived  quite  a  passion 


for  the  Sclavonians  of  Turkey,  aad, 
moreover,  determined  to  do  some- 
thing for  them.  They  first  pub- 
lished an  admirable  work  entitled 
The  TwrJcs,  the  Qreehs^  and  the  Shr 
vons ;  but,  not  content  with  this,tbej 
gathered  subscriptions  from  all  tbeir 
friends  and  acquaintances  and 
founded  a  school  at  Seraievo  for 
the  education  of  the  Bosnian 
women.  In  the  midst  of  this  good 
work,  but  not  before  much  of  it  was 
accomplished,  one  of  them  was 
persuaded  to  change  her  name  and 
career ;  but  Miss  Irby  stuck  to  her 
post,  which  she  still  occupies. 

I  astonished  her  not  a  Httle  by 
my  unexpected  morning  call,  and 
she  astonished  me  still  more  bj 
showing  how  persevering  and  de- 
termined she  had  been  in  her  great 
and  good  work.  But  it  was  a 
dreadful  up-hill  struggle ;  althongb 
she  had  succeeded  in  raising  a 
handsome  building,  her  pupils  were 
but  few,  and  she  had  been  subject 
to  enormous  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties. 

At  first  the  working  of  the  school 
was  undertaken  by  the  well-known 
Prussian  society  of  Kaiserswerth, 
which  sent  to  Seraievo  deaconeeaes 
who  had  previously  acquired  the 
Servian  language  at  Pesth.  At  its 
opening,  in  October  1868,  the  school 
"was  well  received  and  the  children 
of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
were  sent  as  day  scholars. 

But  from  the  bc^^inning,  the 
Christians,  who  are  extremely  te- 
nacious of  their  national  religion, 
which  they  identify  with  their 
nationality,  suspected  an  %|tempt  to 
Protestantise.  An  ill-judged  Chriflt- 
mas  f^te  with  Christmas-tree,  given 
by  the  deaconesses  on  the  Laii* 
Christmas,  when  the  Greeks  wore 
still  fasting,  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  withdrawal  of  all  the 
Sclavonian  children  within  three 
months  of  the  opening  of  the  school. 
The  Prussifiai  Consul,  who  bad 
superintended  the  building  of  ti» 
house,  invited  fo  J%e^^te  ibe  Pasha, 
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the  Vladika,  the  Consuls,  and  all  the 
principal  persons  in  the  place.  T&e 
Christmas-tree  was  got  np  in 
thorough  German  style,  with  a 
little  ceremonial  of  singing  and 
lighting  of  candles  ;  a  yefy  pleasant 
sight  for  the  children  but  fatal  to 
the  school,  for  this  suspicious 
people  took  Mght,  being  unable  to 
decide  whether  these  strange  prac^ 
tices  were  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
but  at  least  they  were  uncanny. 
Giorgio  Rizkovich,  the  principal 
baker  in  the  place,  a  native  of 
Bagusa  and  an  enlightened  man, 
was  very  unwilling  to  remove  his 
children  from  the  school,  but  yielded 
to  the  public  opinion  of  his  little 
world,  which  denounced  him*  as 
having  received  500  ducats  from 
the  Protestant  Propaganda. 
Afberthedisaster  of  theChrist  Baum 
(which  the  people  called  the  Kriegs- 
baum)  the  Kaiserwerth's  Society, 
in  order  to  fill  the  school,  fetched 
German  children  from  the  German 
communities  at  Belgrade  and  Sem- 
lin,  trusting  that  after  a  time  Bos^ 
nian  prejudice  would  g^ve  way ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  in  course 
of  time  these  efibrts  of  enticing 
Bosnians  by  Germans  were  discon- 
tinued and  the  Grerman  management 
given  up,  Miss  Irby  taking  the 
school  entirely  into  her  own  hands^ 
Her  success  so  £ekr  has  not  been 
brilliant,  but  she  is  confident  of 
overcoming  religious  prejudices 
and  found&ig  a  school  worthy  of 
her  efibrts.  1  cannot  imagine  any-^ 
one  better  qualified  for  the  task,  for, 
in  addition  to  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  early  Christian  ascetic, 
she  possesses  a  liberal  mind  and 
large  vi^ws  rarely  met  with  in  her 
sei:,  or  for  that  matter  in  either 
sex. 

I  also  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  remarkable  native  woman  named 
Hajji  Itaka,  who  has  spent  a  life- 
time in  educating  the  children  of 
ber  neighbours.  Her  qualificaiions 
are  intense  zeal  and  patience,  her 
attainments  are  of  the  humblest,  but 


she  does  her  best  to  conmuinieate^ 
them.  The  Turkish '  Gk)vemm6nt, 
nmch  to  its  credit,  allows  her  a 
trifling  stipend,  about  661,  per 
annum.  Four  years  ago  Itaka's 
school  was  the  only  girls'  school  in 
Bosnia.  Since  that  time  girls' 
school^  have  been  established  by 
the  Pfcavoslav  community  at  Bania 
luka  and  at  Brka.  A  certain  Pe 
tronovics,  living  at  Tessani  under 
Italian  protection,  teaches  boys  and 
girls  together  and  has  opened  a 
reading  room  in  his  house  and  sub- 
scribes to  periodicals  from  Belgrade 
and  Austrian  Servia.  But  he  is 
quite  an  exceptional  man,  full  of 
courage,  learning,  and  eloquence. 

The  resources  of  Turkey  have 
formed  the  subject  of  an  able  book, 
and  are  invariably  talked  of  when- 
ever a  new  loan  is  imminent ;  bu± 
resources  are  of  no  utility  while  un- 
developed, a-  truism  lost  sight  of 
too  ofben  in  discussing  the  financial 
condition  of  Turkey.  Bosnia  abounds 
in  resources ;  she  hasimmenseforests 
of  valuable  wood,  and  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  fruitful  soil;  and, 
above  ally  valuable  minerals,  all  but 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  man« 
The  Gypsies  wash  the  sands  of  ^e 
rivers  Lashoa,  Verbas,  Bosna,  and 
D)rina  for  gold,  which  they  obtain 
in  small  quantities ;  possibly  a  more 
scientific  investigation  would  reveal 
richer  deposits.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Creshovo,  Foinitza,  and  Va- 
rish,  silver  is  known  to  exist  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Lead  is  found 
at  Toozla  and  Svomik,  cinnabar  at 
Mount  Tnai,  Yeni  Creshovo,  Foinitza 
and  Kostainitza.  Bich  deposits  of 
copper  exist  at  Creshovo  and  Bania. 
Iron  is  smelted  at  Stari  IMaidan, 
Varosh,  Creshovo,  Foinitza,  Iclis- 
nitza  and  Bihach.  Sulphur,  zinc, 
and  salt  are  abundant,  and  coal  is 
found  at  Lakovitza,  at  Toozk,  Teb- 
cheh,Kizzilzak,  Mostar,  Stotatz;  &g. 
Will  it  b©  believed  that  iron  is  the 
only  metal  worked  in  Bosnia  ?  All 
these  riches,  lying  within  a  few  days 
of  Vienna  and  close  to  a  large  navi- 
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gable  rirer  which  would  bring  them 
into  the  heart  of  Europe,  or  near  the 
Adriatic,  might  as  well  be  in  the 
midst  of  Africa  for  any  nse  they  are 
to  mankind.  Whenever  a  European 
proposes  to  work  a  mine,  the  Gk)yem- 
ment  thinks  it  might  as  well  reap 
the  profit  itself^  and  so,  in  spite  of 
a  thousand  previous  failures,  it  sets 
some  natives  to  work,  who  invari- 
ably  fisdl,  and  so  the  mines  continue 
unworked.  In  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Servia,  on  the  contrary, 
the  semi-independent  local  Govern- 
ment have  leased  out  mines  to  Euro- 
peans on  favorable  terms ;  and  abready 
Mr.  Longmead  is  sending  to  Swan- 
sea, to  be  smelted,  large  quantities 
of  copper  from  the  mines  or  Maidan- 
pek. 

The  appearance  of  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina and  Montenegro  on  the  map 
is  strangelv  incomplete  wiihout  a 
seaboard.  The  ancient  maritime  skill 
of  Venice,  combined  with  the  inap- 
titude of  the  Ottomans  for  the  sea, 
have  brought  this  state  of  things 
about.  These  fine  provinces  are 
isolated,  cut  off,  and  kept  poor  and 
barbarous,  partly  from  bad  govern- 
ment and  doubtless  partly  fix>m  the 
absence  of  a  coast.  The  long  strip 
of  Dahnatia  is  naturally  and  essen- 
tially part  of  Bosnia,  but  now  belongs 
to  Austria;  which  in  this  case  shows 
a  political  and  commercial  jealousy 
worthy  of  the  epoch  when  Venice 
was  the  mistress  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  when  nations  were  sup- 
posed to  flourish  by  the  ruin  and 
degradation  of  their  neighbours. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  on 
the  map  of  the  Adriatic,  he  will  ob- 
serve a  long  finger  of  land  running 
down  the  East  of  the  Adriatic  whi(£ 
is  Austrian  territory;  but  this  is 
broken  at  two  different  places,  Klek 
and  Suterino,  both  of  which  are 
Turkish  ports,  the  former  by  &r  the 
more  valuable,  as  it  is  a  spacious  and 
well  protected  anchorage  where  a 
large  fleet  might  safely  ride.  The 
mouth  of  this  large  harbour  is  com- 
manded by  an  Austrian  island,  on 


which  is  a  battery,  the  officer  of 
which  is  ordered  not  to  allow  any 
trading  vessel  to  enter  the  Turkish 
harbour  !  This,  I  admit,  is  an  incre- 
dible assertion,  but  my  informant 
is  an  official  of  high  standing ;  I  can 
but  say  I  hope  he  is  mistaken. 

The  Republic  of  Venice  was  for- 
merly mistress  in  these  parts.  The 
little  Republic  of  Ragusa,  after  the 
war  between  the  Porte  and  Venice 
(subsequent  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht), 
contrived  to  have  these  two  tongues 
of  territory  detached  firom  Venice, 
and  added  to  Ottoman  territory. 
In  the  treaty  this  territory  is  de- 
scribed as  possessed  by  the  Republic 
of  Venice.  Nevertheless  in  the  note 
presented  by  Prince  Leiningen  in 
the  early  spring  of  1S53,  these  strips 
are  spoken  of  as  '  deux  enclaves  que 
la  Republique  de  Raguse  avait  jadis 
o6d6es  k  la  Turquie.' 

In  the  treaty  of  1675,  renewed  in 
1838,  between  England  and  Turkey 
*  The  English  nation  and  merchants, 
and  all  other  merchants  sailing 
under  the  English  flag,  with  their 
ships,  and  vessels,  and  merchandise 
of  all  descriptions,  shall  and  may 
pass  safely  by  sea,  and  go  and  come 
mto  our  dominions  without  any  the 
least  prejudice  or  molestation  being 
given  to  their  persons,  property,  or 
effects.' 

Prom  this  it  appears  clear  that 
an  English  vessel,  and,  if  English, 
then  any  other  equally  fistvoured 
nation,  say  American,  has  the  right 
to  sail  into  the  harbour  of  Klek,  and 
take  a  cargo  of  Bosnian  hides;  but 
let  such  a  one  try  it,  the  vessel 
would  be  fired  on  by  the  Austrian 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

I  read  in  an  Austrian  diplomatic 
note  on  this  question,  'H  est  certain 
que  jamais  il  n'a  ^tk  question  de 
I'abimdon  du  territovre  maritime  qui 
bcdme  les  deux  lang^es  de  teire^ 
qu'il  est  notoire  que  VAutriche  avait 
de  tout  temps  ses  vaisseaux  de  garde 
Btationn6s  dans  ces  parages  pour 
empdcher,  comme  ils  ont  effeotive- 
ment  toujours  emp^h^,  la  communi- 
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cation  par  mer  avec  les  dites  en- 
claves, ainsi  que  d6jk  la  B^pnbliqne 
de  Venise,  maitresse  ant^rienr  de 
la  Dalmatie,  le  faisait  des  le  mo- 
ment ou  oes  deux  portions  de  terri- 
toire  forent  c^d^es  aux  Ottomans.' 
From  this,  if  1  understand  it 
correctly,  Austria  lays  daim  to  the 
sea  which  washes  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Ottoman  territory,  and  from 
this  she  won't  allow  anyone  to  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  harbour,  which  does 
not  belong  to  her ;  about  the  most 
monstrous  and  mischieYOus  doctrine 
that  one  ever  heard  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that 
to  support  such  a  rule  Austria 
should  keep  up  an  effectiye  and 
perpetual  blockade.  This  in  1850 
she  certainly  did  not  do,  since  Omer 
Pasha  landed  stores  at  Eiek  during 
his  campaign  in  Bosnia ;  so  that  if 
ever  this  strange  state  of  things 
becomes  a  European  question — as  I 
hope  it  will  some  day — it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Austrian  cause  will  not 
hold  water.  I  would  venture  to  ' 
snggest  to  some  adventurous  Yankee 
who  wants  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
w^orld  to  buy  a  careo  of  hides  in 
this  neighbourhood,  have  it  stored 
near  Klek,  and  then  run  in, 
or  try  to  run  in,  with  the 
stars  and  stripes  flying.  He 
would  be  doing  a  spreat  service. 
There  are  many  Englishmen  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  but  1  fear  our 
Continental  complications  are  such 
as  to  fetter  us  somewhat,  and 
emasculate  our  foreign  policy ; 
moreover,  it  would  be  a  positive 
cruelty  to  our  present  urbane 
Foreign  Minister  to  bring  on  him 


such  a  'question  epineuse.'  Why 
does  Austria  thus  lock  up  this 
port  P  1  have  asked  more  than  one 
person  this  question,  and  the  only 
answer  1  could  get  was  that  Klek 
was  such  a  magnificent  harbour, 
and  would  open  out  such  an 
enormous  virgin  territory,  that  the 
trade  of  Trieste  might  be  injured. 
A  similar  reason  was  given  for  the 
action  of  the  Russians  previous  to 
the  Crimean  War.  It  is  alleged 
that  they  sank  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  lest  the  development  of 
trade  there  should  injure  Odessa. 
Since  the  allies,  at  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  made  %  great  point  of 
securing  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
pushing  back  the  territory  of  Russia 
from  all  the  outlets  of  that  mag- 
nificent river,  it  would  appear  that 
she  was  guilty  of  this  barbarous 
policy.  I  can  remember,  when  I 
was  a  very  small  child,  asking  why 
the  corsairs  of  Algiers  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  British  Navy.  The 
answer  was  that  the  Algerines  were 
useful  to  English  interests,  as  they 
injured  French  commerce.  It  ap-> 
pears  that  the  world  is  scarcely 
emerging  from  such  mediaaval  ideas^ 
It  may  justly  be  said  that  so  long 
as  the  dead  man's  hand  is  on 
Bosnia,  and  her  resources  are 
utterly  undeveloped,  it  is  no  great 
matter  if  her  Adriatic  ports  are 
closed;  but  an  uprising  will  come 
some  day.  Probably  Bosnia  will  be 
incorporated  with  Servia,  and  then 
a  great  and  rich  province  will  refuse 
any  longer  to  be  strangled  by  ther 
hand  of  Austria. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION. 
By  John  Pigoot,  F.S^ 
thibd  eeport. 


SINCE  the  appointment  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission in  1869,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  collections  of  documents 
have  been  examined,  and  thus  a 
vast  number  of  interesting  papers 
have  been  rendered  more  accessible 
to  the  historical  student.  The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  has  presented  his 
collection  of  manuscripts  to  the 
Public  Record  Office,  and  Sir 
•George  Duckett  a  portion  of  his 
to  the  British  Museum.  The  Earl 
of  Cawdor  placed  his  three  im- 
portant volumes  of  heraldic  and 
genealogical  collectionsintheReoord 
Office  under  certain  conditions,  and 
also  a  curious  work,  known  as  the 
Golden  drove  J^ooA*,  relating  to  the 
settlers  in  Wales.  Transcripts  of 
the  Council  letters  and  depositions 
of  witnesses  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Horwood  at 
Montacute  House,  Somersetshire, 
have  been  deposited  in  the  same 
place  in  order  to  be  available  for 
reference.^  Sir  W.  Stirling  Max- 
well, Bart.,  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioners, for  public  use,  three 
volumes,  privately  printed,  relating 
to  the  fiwnilies  of  *  The  Stirlings  of 
Keir,'  and  *  The  Maxwells  of  Pol- 
lok.'  The  Early  English  Text 
Society  obtained  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian's  permission  to  print  his 
volume  of  Anglo-Saxon  Homilies  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  also  Lord 
Mostyn's  rare  volume,  Lindesay's 
Minor  Poems.  The  Fortescue 
Papers  have  been  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  and  the  Begistrum 
de  Tanrrmre  by  the  Earl  of  DaJhousie. 
The    authorities     of    the    British 


Museum  have  purchased  the  col- 
lection of  the  Eari  of  Macclesfield, 
and  the  Bodleian  Library  has  se- 
cured from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Oxford, 
the  curious  series  of  inventories  of 
the  efiects  of  John,  Viscount  Lisle, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who  was  beheaded  in  1555. 
Many  collections  have  been  repaired, 
arranged,  and  bound  at  the  expense 
of  the  Commission. 

Having  thus  mentioned  some  of 
the  results  f>f  the  Commission,  we 
turn  to  the  Third  Report  recently 
issued,  which  exceeds  its  predeces- 
sors in  bulk,  if  it  does  not  in  the 
interest  of  its  contents.  436  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  reports  of  the 
various  collections,  and  100  more  to 
a  capital  Index. 

The  most  valuable  private  ccA- 
lection  of  manuscripts  in  England 
is  that  of  the  Marquis  of  SaJisbuiy, 
at  Hatfield  House.  These  Cecil 
Manuscripts  contributed  a  vast 
amount  of  materials  for  the  histori- 
cal collections  o^  Haynes,  Murdin, 
Lodge,  and  Birch.  Though  the 
collection  contains  a  co;^  of  the 
extremely  rare  first  edition  of 
Gt)wer's  Vox  Olama/niisy  and  a  iaraot 
of  Bernard  Andr6,  Poet-Laureate  to 
Henry  VII.,  it  is  in  original  letters 
of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  that  its  chief  value  con- 
sists. Mr.  Brewer  tells  us  that  the 
royal  letters  alone  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  series,  and  almost 
every  person  of  eminence  during 
those  two  reigns  has  contributed  to 
the  treasures.  In  this  report  Pro- 
fessor Brewer  has  carefuUy  cata- 
logued the  documents  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  this  portion 


*  This  valuable  series  of  documents  was  tied  up  in  a  bundle  labelled  '  Law  ^pen/ 
and  probably  had  not  been  seen  by  any  member  of  the  family  since  they  were  so 
arranged  in  1612. 
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contained  tiie  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  little  known  papers. 
Bnt  we  also  look  forward  to  the 
next  Report  as  likely  to  oalendar 
documents  of  interest,  for  in  1868  a 
searcli  for  such  papers  instituted  by 
tihe  present  Marquis,  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  letters  relating  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  histoiy  before  her 
accession,  and  to  intrigues  connected 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Though 
Professor  Brewer  has  presented  an 
exact  index  of  all  the  papers  in  the 
collection  relating  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  we  regret  that  he  should 
only  have  given  three  documents  in 
exteiiso.  Two  of  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 
Sir  Walter  Cope  to  Viscount  Cranbome. 
Sir,  I  have  sent  and  bene  all  this  morn- 
ing hui^tyng  for  players,  juglers,  and  such 
kinde  of  creaturs,  but  fynde  them  harde  to 
finde ;  wherefore  leaving  notes  for  them  to 
seek  me.  Burbage  ys  come,  and  sayes 
there  is  no  new  playe  that  the  quene  hath 
not  seene,  but  they  have  revyved  an  oide 
one  cawled  Loves  Lahore  Lost^  which  for 
wytt  and  mirthe  he  sayes  will  please  her 
exceedingly.  And  th^  ys  appointed  to  be 
playd  to  i^orowe  night  at  my  Lord  of 
Sowthampton*s  unless  you  send  a  wry  It  to 
remove  the  Corpus  cum  Causa  to  your 
howse  in  Strande.  Burbage*  ys  my  mes- 
senger ready  attending  your  pleasure. 
Yours  most  humbly, 

Walter  Copb. 
Dated  From  your  libiury. 
Addressed:  To  the  right  honorable  the 
Lorde  Viscount  Cranbome  at  the  Courte. 

Endorsed :  1604,  Sir  Walter  Cope  to  my 
ILord. 

(Letter  from  an  unknown  correspondent 
touching  the  Gunpowder  Plot) 
'  Who  so  evar  finds  this  box  of  letars  let 
him  car^  hit  to  the  King^s  majesty;  my 
mastarhtel  thinks  I  knows  of  this,  but  yn 
xydinge  with  him  that  browt  the  letar  to 
my  mastar  to  a  katholyk  gentlemans  hows 
anward  of  his  way  ynto  lin  Kons  her  (Lin- 
colnshire) he  told  me  al  his  purpos,  and 
what  he  ment  to  do;  and  he  beinge  a prest 
absolved  me,  and  mad  me  swar  nevar  to 
revel  hit  to  ane  man.  X  confes  myself  a 
katholyk,  and  do  hate  the  protystans  rely- 
gon  with  my  hart,  and  yit  I  detest  to  con- 


sent ethar  to  mmdar  or  treeoo.      I  hure 

blotyd  out  sartyn  nams  yn  the  letars  becas 
I  wold  not  have  ethar  my  master  or  ane 
of  his  friends  trobyl  aboute  this,  for  by  his 
menes  I  was  mad  a  goud  katholyk,  and  I 
wodto  Ood  the  King  war  a  good  katholyk, 
that  ys  all  tha  harm  I  wish  him ;  and  let 
him  tak  hed  'wha.t  petysons  or  suplycasons 
he  taks  of  ane  man  ;  and  I  hop  this  box 
wil  be  found  by  som  that  wil  giv  hit  to  the 
King,  hyt  may  do  him  good  one  day.  I 
men  not  to  com  to  my  mastar  any  mor,  but 
wil  return  unto  my  contry  from  whens  I 
earn.  As  for  my  nam  and  contri  I  consel 
that,  and  God  mak  the  King  a  goud  Katho- 
lyk ;  and  let  sir  Kobart  Sesil,  an  my  Lord 
Cohef  Gustyse  lok  to  them  selvse. 

The  arranging  and  calendaring  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  repository 
of  the  Hoase  of  Lords  continues. 
These  papers  are  chiefly  of  the 
seventeenth  centnry.  Messrs.  Monro 
and  Thorns  draw  attention  to  a 
document  which  is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  This  is  a  copy  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane's  notes  of  speeches  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  others, 
May  5,  1640.  Sir  H.  Vane  was 
ordered  by  his  father  to  look  in  a 
cabinet  for  some  papers.  He  found 
the  above-mentioned  document,  and 
showed  it  to  Pym,  who  copied  it. 
The  elder  Vane,  not  having  the 
remotest  suspicion  that  sucha  thin? 
had  been  done,  destroyed  the  ori- 
ginal, with  others,  *  lest  by  any  acci- 
dent they  might  come  into  hands 
that  might  make  an  ill  use  of  them.' 
But  the  copy  taken  by  young  Vane 
was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  10,  1641,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  causing  the  Act  of 
Attainder,  under  which  Strafford 
was  executed,  to  be  passed. 

Here  is  a  holograph  letter  from 
James  I.  to  Cecil,  c.  1607,  showing 
how  anxious  he  was  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  had  not  exhibited  any 
undue  preference  for  his  countrymen : 

My  littill  beagle  nou  that  god  be  praised 
this  session  of  the  coffiissioners  hath  hadde 


'  The  actor  Bichard  Burbage  was  the  son  of  James  Burbage,  who  built  the  Blackfriais 
Theatile.  He  appears  in  the  Ust  of  the  principal  actors  of  Shakespeare's  plays  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  1623,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  successful  performance  of  tragic 
dharaoters.    He  died  in  1619,  worth  about  300^.  a  year  in  land. 
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so  happie  a  suocesse,  to  the  ende  that  the 
comisaioneris  of  englande  &  by  thaime  the 
quhole  people  of  england  may  discerne  the 
treu  dinerence  betuene  a  crafbe  ^rante  &  a 
iuste  king,  I  will  nou  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  point  of  the  naturalization  openp 
mj  mynde  freelier  thairin  then  euer  I 
nolde  haue  done  before  it  hadde  bene 
agreed  upon,  quhairas  a  tvrante  uolde  but 
haue  geoin  faire  uordis  till  he  hadde  gottin 
his  tume  done  &  then  but  haue  kept  his 
promeise  as  he  hadde  thocht  conuenient, 
first  thairfore  I  proteste  in  goddis  presence 
neuer  Skottishemen  did  ather  directlie  or 
indirectlie  make  sute  to  me  for  any  soche 
prseferrement  as  is  reserued  in  youre  acte, 
&  quhither  tbay  euer  hadde  or  not  god  is 
my  iuge  I  was  euer  rootid  in  that  firme 
resolution  neuer  to  haue  placed  Skotishe- 
men  in  any  suche  roome  till  first  tyme 
hadde  begunne  to  ueare  auaye  that  opinion 
of  different  nations,  and  secondlie,that  this 
iealouse  aprehension  of  the  union  hadde 
bene  uome  auaye,  &  thridlie  that  Skot- 
tishemen had  been  brocht  up  heir  at  the 
feete  of  gamaliell,  &  quhen  all  this  uaire 
done,  I  uolde  euer  all  my  lyfe  prseferre  an 
englishe  man  to  a  Scottishe  man  for  any 
such  place  csteris  paribus  &  uolde  euer 
uishe  my  successouris  after  me  to  doe  the 
lyke,  as  my  booke  to  my  sonne  bearis  uit- 
ness,  nay  thoch  I  knou  a  Skottishe  man 
for  a  miracle  that  uaire  more  capable  for 
any  such  place,  than  any  englishman  in 
englande,  yett  shall  I  neuer  be  the  greedie 
of  Skottishe  mennis  prseferrement  as  to 
prseferre  any  by  quhom  occasion  micht  be 
gevin  of  the  least  discoutentement  to  the 
people  heir.  1  ame  not  ignorant  noruoyde 
of  meanis  anew  to  show  my  thankefulnes 
to  my  subiectis  of  Skotland  uithout  any 
such  prsferrementis,  &  thairfore  after  that 
in  my  name  ye  haue  geuin  my  most  h(ea)rtie 
thankis  to  all  yourne  fellou  coinissioneris 
for  thaire  tender  &  reuerende  re^^arde  for 
the  praeseruation  of  my  prs^rogatiue  &  for 
the  louing  affection  they  haue  showin  to 
that  nation  quh(o)m  amonost  I  uas  borne, 
quhairof  by  thaire  proceidiugs  nou  they 
haue  geuin  a  most  cleare  demonstration, 
lett  thaime  heareby  be  informed  that  I  uas 
moued  upon  tuo  regairdes  to  wishe  the 
acte  to  be  as  generaUie  &  fauorablie  con- 
ceaued  as  I  must  confesse  now  it  is ;  first, 
that  in  my  ouin  nature  I  euer  loue  to  be  as 
littill  bounde  by  any  conditions  as  can  be 
&  loues  euer  to  promeise  skaircelie  &  par- 
form  fullie,  &  next  that  Skotlande  may 
see  that  I  euer  reserue  to  myself  that  fulnes 
of  powaire  to  bestowe  suche  degrees  of 
fauoure  upon  thaime  m  thay  shall  be  able 
from  t3rme  to  ty  as  to  deserue  &  thus 
hauing  freelie  dischairged  my  mynde  of  the 
burthen  of  my  thochtis  in  this  pointe,  I 
ame  hairtelie  contented  that  not  only  ye 


I. 


reide  this  lettir  in  the  pnbliqae  andienea 
of  all  the  comissioneris,  but  that  also  it  be 
reseruid  in  the  register  of  youre  actions, 
for  a  perpetuall  memorie  as  uell  of  my 
honest  sinceritie,  as  of  my  thankfulnes 
touardis  you,  as  uell  for  the  expressing  of 
youre  dewtifiill  regairdes  touardis  me,  as 
of  youre  lomng  affections  touardis  my 
Skottishe  8ubi'ects,'nou  youre  contraymen, 
&  thus  I  bidde  you  hairtelie  fairuell. 

Zutxs  B. 

In  the  same  collection  is  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript  of  Selden's  Baarrm. 
age,  or  book  of  collections  of  prece- 
dents, presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. A  note  on  one  of  the  pages  says, 
'This  collection  is  printed  in  the 
6th  tome  of  Selden's  works,  in  folio, 
1473,  published  at  London,  by 
Wilkins,  A.D.  1726.*  Another 
has,  *'  Note  that  in  Hackett's  Life  of 
Archbishop  WiUiamSy  ed.  London, 
1693,  Part  2,  pp.  155  &  157,  sub 
imo,  in  the  A.Bp's  arguments  for 
the  Bp's  right  of  voting,  &c.  In 
case  of  blood,  &c.,  mention  is  made 
of  the  precedent  of  Wm.  Courtenay, 
Archb.  of  Canterbury,  11,  R.  11., 
as  inserted  in  The  Book  of  Privileges 
which  Mr,  Selden  collected  for  the 
Lords  of  the  Upper  House,  which  is 
undoubtedly  this  book,  and  the  pre- 
cedent cited  is  here  p.  92  et  seq. ; 
with  the  passage  out  of  R.  Hoveden 
in  y®  margent  mentioned  to  be  in 
the  Bp's  argument.  Wm,  Cowper, 
Cler.  Par.  28  Mar.  1737.* 

From  a  petition,  dated  162 1,  &om 
the  Grocers'  Company,  it  appears 
that  seven  years  before  the  king  had 
incorporated  some  apothecaries  and 
members  of  the  Company  of  Grocers 
into  a  Company,  giving  them  the 
sole  right  of  selling  *  apothecaries' 
wares  and  sundry  drugs,  conserves, 
and  distilled  waters,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  grocers,  comfit-maS:ers, 
and  distillers.'  The  petitioners  had 
complained  of  this  grievance  in  the 
previous  year,  but  all  they  got  for 
their  pains  was  an  order  restraining 
them  in  several  particulars  of  their 
trade,  and  a  proclamation  enacted 
at  the  same  time  that  none   bat 
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members  of  the  new  Company 
sbotdd  make  any  medicinal  recipe 
or  sell  or  distil  oils  or  waters  within 
seven  miles  of  London. 

We  hope  that  some  one  will  ob- 
tain permission  to  publish  some  of 
the  long  series  of  Household  Boohs 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  (or  at  any  rate  extracts 
£rom  them)  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  preserved  at 
Bolton  Abbey,  Mr.  Horwood  de- 
scribes some  interesting  letters  of 
the  same  periods  there.  One  of  these 
is  from  John  Finett,  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  to  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.  Writing,  May  26,  1623,  to  Lord 
Clifford,  he  says: — 

Erery  nation  stands  at  gaze  (lyke  deer 
upon  the  clash  of  a  cross-bow)  wondering 
what  will  be  the  end  of  the  Spanish  busy- 
ness. France  resolreth  now  to  maintain 
her  inward  peace,  &  threateneth  attempts 
abroad.  She  hath  sent  200,000  crowns  to 
the  States  towards  payment  of  their  army, 
promiseth  as  much  more  in  July,  and  sup- 
plies manifold.  The  forces  left  in  Hibemis, 
in  Langudoc,  and  that  way,  are  drawing 
near  Lions  for  the  service  of  the  Valtelina, 
but  whyle  the  Spaniard  seems  content  and 
desirous  to  make  the  Pope  the  depositary 
of  the  places  there,  that  he  may  (say  the 
Venetians)  save  the  charges  of  his  interlay- 
ments  in  the  interim,  and  reassume  all  at 
his  pleasure,  the  French  King  seems  to  lend 
them  his  belief;  yet  (for  a  month  or  two) 
that  they  may  meane  earnest ;  but  if  by  that 
tyme  they  make  no  avoydance  and  cession, 
he  vows  to  proceed  with  his  army  joy ned  to 
the  answerable  number  of  the  Venetians 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  then  Cbd 
knows  what  will  follow.  The  Hollanders 
having  had  the  French  King's  money,  are 
preparing  to  do  something ;  four  days  since 
they  had  a  grave  fast,  which  they  seldom 
do  except  before  or  after  some  great  action. 
In  the  mean  time  you  have  heard  how  bold 
they  have  been  in  Scotland  with  ov  King's 
jootection ;  little  less  the^  have  done  at 
the  Isle  of  Wi^t  by  slipping  away  in  the 
night  with  a  nch  prize  (one  of  their  own 
conntiymen  turned  pirate),  which  beaten 
by  them  at  sea,  and  flying  to  the  shelter  of 
a  castle  there,  was  notwithstanding  re- 
prized (as  I  sayd)  with  little  regard  to  the 
captain  of  the  fort,  who  had  alr^y  agreed 
with  the  other  that  the  ship  should  rest 
there  till  answer  came  from  London  how 
his  Majesty  and  the  States'  Ambassador 
should  detirmine  of  the  business.  Of 
Spain  no  news;    no  letters  thence  these 


16  days  past ;  the  first  that  come  are  like, 
perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage.  The  King  said  (as  we  talk) 
upon  the  receipt  of  his  last  letters.  Now 
let  the  world  prate  their  pleasure,  it  will  be 
a  match  in  dispyte  of  all  the  devils  in  helL 

Nay,  by  my  sail,  (said  my  Lord  of  Po 

[paper  torn  here]  then  hj)  your  Majesty 
need  not  fear  that  the  devil  will  hinder  it^ 
for  he  hath  reason  to  be  a  special  friend 
to  it. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
*from  Alberrye,  my  Alpine  celle,' 
(July  31,  1638)  from  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey  to  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  shows  the  difficulty 
often  experienced  by  the  Royalists 
in  obtaining  arms : — 

I  think  it  not  amiss  if  your  lordship  bj 
your  example  would  invite  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  north  to  set  on  with  country 
smiths  to  make  plain  pieces  and  pistols, 
with  rests  for  muskets  and  such  like,  and 
tho*  they  be  but  homely  work,  they  may 
stand  in  good  steade.  Lead  cannot  want 
so  near  Berbvshire,  and  his  Majesty  is 
careful  to  send  some  good  proporcion  0^ 
powder  to  Hull  shortly. 

At  Hardwicke  Hall  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  also  some  interest- 
ing papers.  One  letter  from  Charles 
Cavendish  to  his  mother,  temp. 
Elizabeth,  is  very  interesting : — 

Sir  W.  Bawley  is  in  wonderM  declina- 
tion, yet  labours  to  underprop  himself 
by  Lord  Treasurer  and  his  friends.  I  see 
he  is  courteously  used  by  my  lord  and  his 
friends  ;  but  I  doubt  the  end,  considering 
how  he  hath  handeled  himself  in  his  former 
prydeand  .  .  .  now goweth  so  humbly 
towards  every  one,  as,  considering  his  for- 
mer insolency,  he  comitteth  over  great 
business  and  (it)  is  thought  he  will  never 
rise  again.  .  .  .  My  lady  Arbella  hath 
bin  once  at  Court — hir  Majesty  spake 
unto  her,  but  not  longe,  and  examined  her 
nothing  touchinge  her  booke ;  she  dined  in 
the  presence,  but  my  Lord  Treasurer  bad 
hir  to  supper;  and  at  dinner,  I  dinyng 
with  hir,  and  sitting  over  against  him,  he 
asked  me  whether  I  came  with  my  neco  or 
no,  I  sayd  I  came  with  hir,  then  he  spake 
openly  and  directed  his  speech  to  Sir 
Walter  Rawley,  greatly  in  mr  commenda- 
cion,  as  that  she  had  the  French  and 
Italian  play  of  instruments,  dansed  wrougt 
and  writt  very  &ire,  wished  she  weare  15 
years  old,  and  with  that  rouned  Mr.  Rawley 
in  the  eare,  who  answered  him  it  would  be  a 
happy  thing.    At  supper  he  made  ezceed- 
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inglj  much  of  hir,  so  did  he  the  after  nooH 
in  the  great  chamber  publicly,  and  of  Mall 
and  Bess  George,  and  since  he  hath  asked 
when  she  shall  come  again  to  Court. 
.  .  .  The  Lord  Treasurer's  new  build- 
ings &c^  galleiy  &c.,  the  rooms  &c.,  groat 
chamber  60  feet  long,  22  broad,  and  21  hy. 
.  .  .  in  the  roof  a  sun  which  points  the 
hours  and  goeth  the  length  of  the  chamber ; 
bj  night  the  moon;  and  holes  in  the 
boards  whereat  night  lights  were  set  to 
represent  the  stars.  There  he  feasted  the 
Queen ;  at  conclusion  she  prayed  that  Crod 
would  lend  her  lif  for  21  years,  for  she 
desired  not  to  live  longer  that  she  had  him, 
so  kindly  expressed  that  the  good  old  lord 
could  not  reply  for  tears. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Dake  of 
NortbTiinberland,at  Alnwick  Castle, 
are  very  important,  and  so  numerous 
that  a  description  of  them  occupies 
eighty  pages  of  the  Beport.  Of 
sixteentn  century  papers,  the  chief 
relate  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  c. 
1586-7.  Many  of  these  are  by  and 
to  Sir  John  Perrot,  Lord  Deputy  of 
that  country ;  and  under  1 5  9 1  -2  we 
have  a  whole  volume  of  documents 
relating  to  Sir  John's  trial. 

Passing  on  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  under  May  4,  16 10,  there 
is  a  statement  of  the  offence  and 
punishments  awarded  in  the  Star 
Chamber  against  Sir  Edward  Dy- 
mock  and  others,  for  contriving  and 
acting  a  stage  play  on  a  Sabbath 
day  upon  a  Maypole  green  near  Sir 
Edward's  house,  containing  scurri- 
lous matter  against  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  We  are  told  that  after  the 
play,  one  of  the  actors,  attired  like  a 
minister,  went  up  into  a  pulpit  near 
the  Maypole,  and  continued  the 
slanders  against  the  Earl.  The 
three  chief  actors  were  committed 
to  the  Fleet,  led  through  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  set  on  the  pillory,  and 
afterwards  whipped.  The  latter 
part  of  the  punishment  was  to  be 
repeated  at  Loncolnshire  assizes,  and 


each  offender  to  pay  300L,  Sir 
Edward  Dymock  1,000?.,  and  be 
committed  to  the  Fleet. 

Of  the  same  date  is  a  manuscript 
treatise  concerning  the  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Li 
that  year  (1610)  73?.  19*.  Sd,  was 
expended  in  coals,  wood,  perfumes, 
Ac.  for  the  Chamber. 

Sir  H.  Myddelton  did  not  carry 
out  his  schemes  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis  without 
opposition.  In  this  collection  is  a 
series  of  objections  (Aug.  15,  161 1) 
against  the  transfer  by  the  City  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  entrusted 
to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
bringing  the  New  River  into  Lon- 
don, to  Hugh  Middelton,  citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,  and  his 
partners,  by  which  means  that 
which  was  intended  for  a  public 
good,  says  the  paper,  shall  be  con- 
verted into  a  private  gain.  It  is 
objected  that  Myddelton  intends  to 
brmg  the  water  to  a  pond  in  a  field 
between  Islington  and  Clerkenwell, 
and  there  to  receive  it  into  cistems, 
and  so  convey  it  by  pipes  into  parts 
of  the  City,  and  then  vend  it  at  his 
profit,  whereas  according  to  the 
statute,  the  whole  stream  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  north  of  London, 
which  the  city  engaged  to  do,  by 
bringing  it  to  Mooifields  to  keep 
the  City  sweet.^ 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, petitions  the  king,  June  12, 
161 2,  about  his  fine.  He  says 
•Therefore,  humbly  appealing  to 
your  Majesty,  let  me  deliver  thus 
much  truly  tibat  if  your  Majestj 
would  ^eize  into  your  hand  aU  the 
revenue  that  we,  your  poor  subjects, 
have  in  the  world  to  support  us, 
and  that  you  would  sell  all  our 
goods  to  the  veryj  bed  I  lie  on,  to 
allow  us  nothing  to  give  us  bread 


'  Sir  Hugh  vas  sixth  son  of  Kichard  Myddelton,  goyemor  of  Denbigh  Cattle.  Hb 
made  a  fortune  by  working  the  silver  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  but  expended  it  upoa  las 
great  scheme  of  supplying  the  north  of  London  with  pure  water.  The  work  was  com- 
menced in  1608,  and  fiinshed  in  1613,  at  a  cost  of  500,000^.  James  I.  made  him  a 
baronet,  and  remitted  the  fine  (1,095/.)  always  paid  for  that  honour.  He  died  in  yeiy 
straitened  cixcumatanoes. 
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to  put  into  our  motiths,  neither  f<} 
Bnffer  brothers,  kindred,  servants, 
to  enjoy  such  pensions  and  annui- 
ties as  they  have  out  of  my  lands, 
yet  that  snm  of  20,oooZ.  could  not 
be  raised  in  two  years,  then  I  be- 
seech your  Majesty  consider  how 
impossible  it  is  to  me  to  give,  your 
Majesty  will  notice  that  2o,oooZ.  in 
two  years  is  more  than  6o,oooZ. 
being  installed  at  the  rates  used,  or 
the  (greatest  fine)  that  ever  was 
taken  of  any  subject,  even  of  those 
who  have  detained  your  own  money 
out  of  your  coffers,  or  of  men  who 
had  offended  the  State,  either  by 
insurrection  or  open  rebellions/ 
There  is  a  petition  of  the  Countess 
and  her  children  of  the  same  date. 

A  manuscript  treatise ( 1 6 1 5)  con- 
taining lists  of  the  nobility  arranged 
according  to  their  degrees,  and  dis- 
tinguishing those  of  ancient  descent, 
shows  that  between  the  years  1603 
and  1608,  James  1.  created  1,400 
knights.  Another  book  contains 
lists  of  the  officers  of  the  Courts 
of  Revenue  for  16 17,  with  their 
fees  and  allowances  amounting  to 
13,825^  S8,4d. ;  officers  and  ministers 
of  justice,  7,405 Z.  9«.  6^. ;  officers 
of  the  household,  i6,868Z.  io«.  id  ; 
captains,  governors,  <Sbc.,  in  com- 
mand of  fortified  towns,  castles,  <&c., 
i8,o5iZ.  85.  5cZ. 

Here  is  a  satirical  epitaph  on  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  1628  : — 

I  who  my  country  did  betray, 

Undid  the  King  that  let  me  sway 

His  sceptre  as  I  pleased,  threw  down 

The  glory  of  the  English  crown. 

The  courtiers'  bane,  the  countrie's  hate ; 

The  agent  for  the  Spanish  State : 

The  papist's  friend,  the  gospel's  foe. 

The  Church  and  Kingdom's  overthrow. 

Here  an  odious  carcass  dwell 

Till  my  soul  return  from,  hell, 

Where  with  Judas  I  inherit 

A  portion  that  all  traitors  merit 

If  heayen  admit  of  treason,  pride,  and  lust, 

Kxpect  my  spotted  soul  among  the  just. 

There  are  a  number  of  letters 
from  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, to  Bobert,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
In  one  from  the  Earl  to  his  sister, 


the  Countess  of  Leicester,  Dec.  5, 
1639,  ^^  speaks  of  a  conversation  he 
has  had  with  Sir  Robert  Bannister, 
about  a  proposition  of  marriage  be- 
tween Bannister's  daughter  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  son.  If  Leicester 
would  settle  s,oooZ.  a  year  upon 
his  son.  Bannister  said  that  his 
daughter  might  be  worth  40,oooZ. 
or  5o,oooZ.  *  The  King  and  Queen 
have  begun  to  practise  their  mask. 
A  company  of  worse  faces  did  I 
never  see  assembled  than  the  Queen 
has  got  together  upon  this  occasion, 
not  one  new  woman  among  them. 
Lady  Carnarvon  conditioned  before 
she  should  promise  to  be  of  the 
mask,  that  it  should  not  be  danced 
upon  a  Sunday,  for  she  is  grown  so 
devout  by  conversing  with  Lord 
Powis  and  the  doctor,  that  now  she 
will  neither  dance  nor  see  a  play 
upon  the  Sabbath.*  In  a  letter 
firam  Northumberland  to  Leicester, 
two  months  after,  the  emptiness  of 
the  royal  coffers  is  apparent.  '  The 
want  of  money  is  so  great  that  we 
cannot  encourage  you  to  try  the 
help  of  your  fortune  by  a  petition  of 
that  nature  as  yon  intend,  when  no 
servant  of  the  King's  can  get  either 
pension  or  wages  paid.  Our  new 
secretary  is  taking  care  that  yonr 
Lordship,  and  such  other  ministers 
oftheKmg's  as  are  employed  abroad 
may  receive  their  entertainments 
daly,  and  that  the  King's  charge  be 
eased  by  recalling  those  who  are 
unprofitable.'  Charles  attempted 
to  replenish  his  coffers  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner.  This  proceeding 
is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  postscript 
of  a  letter  from  the  same  to  the 
same,  July  10,  1640:  'The  King's 
seizing  upon  the  money  in  the 
Mint  has  made  a  strange  disorder 
in  this  ciiy  ;  and  whether  the  King's 
officers  will  be  able  to  bring  it  from 
the  Tower  is  doubtfal.'  A  month 
after  the  Earl  writes:  'The  money 
that  was  last  week  stayed  in  the 
Mint  was  released,  the  owners  of  it 
lending  4o,oool,io  the  King.'  In  the 
same  letter  it  is  stated  that  Charles 
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was  advised  to  coin  300,000?.  of  cop- 
per money  mixed  with  a  fourth  part 
of  silver,  but  five  days  after  the  Earl 
says '  Those  whoadvised  the  coining 
of  brass  money  finding  it  not  likely 
to  answer  their  expectations,  have 
persuaded  the  King  to  make  an 
ofier  to  the  City  that  if  they  will  lend 
20o,oooZ.  he  promises  them  upon 
the  word  of  a  King  never  to  coin 
any  copper  money.  *  A  mask, 
written  c.  1640,  shows  that  the 
Scots  were  not  very  popular  in 
England : — 

What  ails  these  Scotts?    I  think  the  knaves 

are  mad 
To  burn  their  neighbour's  house  to  fire 

their  own. 
I  can  but  wonder  what  they  would  have 

had; 
They  never  paid  a  penny  that  was  known. 
The  Scots  are  scot-free  whereso'ere  they 

stay, 
Keason  and  treason  never  looked  one  way. 

About  Nov.  1642,  after  the  battle 
ofEdgeHill,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
thus  petitioned  the  King : — 

We  being  affected  with  a  dee^  and  pierc- 
ing sense  of  the  miseries  of  this  kingdom 
and  of  Uie  dangers  to  vour  person,  as  the 
present  afi&irs  now  stand,  and  much  quick- 
ened therein  with  the  sad  consideration  of 
the  great  ^fusion  of  blood  at  the  late 
battle  and  of  the  loss  of  so  many  eminent 
persons;  and  further  weighing  the  great 
misery  'and  danger  which  must  ensue,  if 
both  armies  should  again  join  in  another 
battle,  as  without  G^'s  especial  blessing 
and  your  Majesty's  concurrence  with  your 
Houses  of  Parliament  will  not  probably  be 
•avoided.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  a 
suitable  impression  of  tenderness  and  com- 
passion is  wrought  in  your  royal  .heart, 
being  yourself  an  eyewitness  of  Uie  bloody 
and  sorrowful  destruction  of  many  of  your 
subjects,  and  that  you  do  apprehend  what 
diminution  of  your  own  power  and  greatness 
will  follow,  and  that  all  your  kingdom  will 
be  thereby  so  weakened  as  to  become  sub- 
ject to  the  enemies  of  any  ill  affected  to 
this  stat«.  The  petitioners  conclude  by 
asUng  the  King  to  appoint  some  conve- 
nient place  of  residence  not  far  from  Lon- 
don '  until  Committees  of  both  Houses  may 
attend  you  with  some  proposition  for  the 
removal  of  these  bloody  distempers,'  &c 

Upon  the  same  sheet  of  paper  the 
King  wrote  this  answer  : 

We  take  God  to  witness  how  deeply  we 


are  affected  with  the  miseries  of  this  king- 
dom, which  hitherto  we  have  BtriTeo  to 
prevent  As  we  were  not  the  first  to  take 
up  arms,  so  we  have  shewed  our  readiness 
of  compounding  all  things  in  a  fair  way. 
The  same  tenderness  to  avoid  the  destroe- 
tion  of  our  subjects,  which  womld  alwayi 
make  our  greatest  victories  bitter  to  us, 
shall  make  us  willingly  hearken  to  such 
propositions,  whereby  these  bloody  dis- 
tempers may  be  stopped  and  the  great 
distractions  of  this  kingdom  settled,  to 
God's  glorv,  our  honour,  and  the  welfue 
and  flourishinff  of  our  people,  and  to  that 
end  shall  reside  in  our  own  castle  at  Wind- 
sor (if  the  force  there  shall  be  removed) 
till  Committees  may  have  time  to  attend  us 
with  the  same ;  but  if  that  be  refused,  we 
shall  be  ready  at  any  place  where  we  shall 
be  to  receive  such  propositions  from  both 
our  Houses  of  Parliament  Do  your  dv^, 
we  will  not  be  wanting  in  ours.  GKxi  of  hL 
mercy  give  us  a  blessing. 

How  greatly  the  aristocracy 
Buffered  in  a  pecuniary  sense  may  he 
seen  by  a  report  made  Sept.  1646, 
to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  of 
the  losses  sustained  in  conseqiienoe 
of  the  Civil  War.  *  B  v  arrearages 
of  rents  forfiye  years  ended  Micha^ 
mas,  1646,37,984?.  lis.  B^  losses  in 
houses,  woods,  and  collieries  4,570!. 
Total,  42,554^  I?*-' 

Of  happier  times  we  have  an 
account  by  S.  Bowman  to  the 
Hon.  C.  Seymour,  April  1660,  of 
the  decoration  of  the  metropolis 
at  the  Coronation.  '  The  royal 
arches  are  of  that  vast  height 
that  they  surmount  the  ordinary 
city  buildings  by  one  half,  some  of 
them  are  12  stories  high.  That  in 
Fleet  Street  is  to  present  the  royal 
oak,  that  in  Cheapside  a  temple  ; 
that  at  the  Exchange,  the  Buss; 
that  at  Leaden-hall,  Boscobell ;  most 
of  the  gallantry  of  the  apparel  will 
be  from  France,  which  the  Ci^ 
resents  ill,  notwithstanding  th^ 
furnish  the  King  with  ioo,oool.  for 
his  present  occasions.'  Edward 
Warner  writes  to  the  same,  Oct.  15, 
1663.  '  Our  meeting  must  be  de- 
ferred until  we  have  better  news 
from  Court  of  the  Queen's  recovery, 
whose  feverish  distemper  has  caused 
her  to  be  let  blood  five  times ;  she 
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has  slept  well  these  two  last  nights, 
and  declares  she  finds  herself  to 
mend.  Her  sickness  has  drawn 
a  great  melancholy  npon  the  King, 
and  a  general  sadness  all  about  us. 
The  !^ng  has  resolved  for  New- 
market and  Cambridge,  but  all  at  a 
stand  by  her  Majesty's  sickness.  All 
the  tables  are  down  but  the  King's 
and  Queen's,  Prince  Rupert's,  and 
the  maids  of  honour ;  the  two  first 
have  10  dishes,  the  Prince  6,  and 
the  maids  seven,  what  remains  of 
the  King's  goes  to  the  bed-chamber 
men  who  wait ;  the  remainder  of  the 
Queen's  goes  to  the  Countess  of 
Suffolk.'  Among  the  documents 
for  i688  is  an  abstract  of  the  ex- 
penses of  King  James  11.  bv  actual 
payments  in  money  for  tne  three 
years  fix)m  Lady  Day,  1685,  to 
Lady  Day,  1688 :  Lady  Day,  1686, 
1,523,069?.  2s,  o\d.\  Lady  Day, 
1687,  1,722,845?.  8«.  (>\d,\  Lady 
Day,  1688,  1,782,174?.  3«.  1^. 

Passing  over  numerous  news 
letters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seven, 
teenth  century,  we  come  to  a  number 
of  books  and  papers,  a  catalogue  of 
which  was  forwarded  by  the  Duke 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  is  printed 
in  the  Report.  Among  these  is 
a  Metrical  History  of  the  Percy 
Family,  by  Wm.  Peeris,  a  veUum 
roU  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  differs  greatly  from  the  text 
printed  by  iSchardson,  at  New- 
castle in  1845  from  the  Dodwell 
Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian ;  the 
SherbnmMissal,  fourteenth  century, 
writer  John  Whas,  limner  John 
Syfer  Wass,  purchased  by  George 
GkJway  Mills  in  1797,  and  bought 
by  the  Duke  for  215?.  at  his  sale  in 
1800;  a  treatise  on  astrology  with 
no  less  than  3,200  judgments  of  the 
stars  under  certain  conditions,  pur- 
chased from  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  which  afber  his  execution  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  sold ;  a 
volume  of  annotations  upon  Eccles- 
iastes  formerly  belonging  to  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  conjectured  to  be 
the  book  of  prayers  given  by  her 


to  her  maid  of  honour  Mrs.  Wyatt, 
before  her  execution;  twenty-two 
volumes  of  Soros^  richly  illumi- 
nated ;  a  volume  of  letters  entitled 
*  Royal  Letters,'  which  belonged  to 
Prince  Rupert,  and  passed,  t^agh 
his  natural  daughter  Ruperta,  to 
her  great-grandson  Sir  George 
Bromley,  of  East  Stoke,  Notts,  con- 
taining letters  from  Frederic  Elector 
Palatine,  to  the  Queen  ^of  Bohemia, 
Charles  I.  and  II.  to  Prince  Rupert, 
and  a  rare  volume,  printed  1642,  en- 
titled *  The  forerunner  of  revendge 
uppon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for 
the  poysoning  of  the  most  potent 
King  James  of  happie  memorie, 
and  the  Lord  Hamilton  and  others 
of  the  nobilitie,  discovered  by  Mr. 
George  Eagle^am,  one  of  K'lTig 
James  his  physicians  for  his 
Majestie's  person  above  the  space 
of  ten  yeares,'  and  numerous  books 
and  MSS.  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  pos- 
sesses a  large  collection  of  official 
papers  formed  by  William,  Earl  of 
Shelbume,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Under 
Mr.  G^nville  he  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Tw^e,  afterwards 
Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1 783  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  These  posi- 
tions gave  him  great  facilities  for  the 
collection  of  documents.  Some  of 
the  papers  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  Mr.  Adolphus  in  his  History  of 
England. 

The  valuable  collection  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bath  at  Longleat  in- 
cludes a  number  of  interesting  early 
English  works  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  such  as  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  commonly 
called  Wiclif's  Bible,  on  vellum; 
Bonaventura's  Life  of  Christ,  trans- 
lated by  John  Morton,  fifteenth 
century ;  Lydgate's  life  of  tho 
Virgin ;  Tract  of  Richard  the  Her- 
mit  to  MarioiT  de  Kyrkby  on  Con- 
templative Liie;  Treatise  of  Richard 
the  Hermit,  of  Hampole,  how  Sinf al 
Men  should  amend  their  lives ;  ^4^ 
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cnrions  Series  of  Forms  of  Charters 
and  Letters,  compiled  for  the  Priory 
of  Robertsbridge,  connty  of  Sussex ; 
containiiig  a  Treatise  on  French 
Orthography ;  the  Bed  Book  of 
Bath,  containing  a  short  Brute 
Chronicle,  on  one  folio  of  which 
it  is  stated  that  King  John  was 
believed  to  be  poisoned  by  eating 
pears.  The  collection  includes  four- 
teen volumes  of  news  letters,  from 
1667-89 ;  original  letters  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Burghley,  Walsingham, 
and  others;  inventories  of  plate, 
&c.,  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester;  the  original  of  White- 
locke's  account  of  his  embassy  to 
Sweden  in  1653 ;  hundreds  of  official 
letters  to  Matthew  Prior;  letters 
by  and  about  Sir  W.  Balegh ; 
holograph  letters  of  Charles  I.  and 
II.;  list  of  the  magnificent  jewels 
given  away  by  Prince  Charles  on 
leaving  Spain ;  original  will  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  in  1575  ;  a  quantity 
of  papers  relating  to  Edward  Sey- 
mour, Earl  of  Hertford  ;  and  an- 
cient deeds  and  rolls  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey.  Among  the  seven- 
teenth century  letters  is  one  from 
Steenie  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham), 
beginning,  '  Dere  dad  and  gossope,' 
and  ending  *  your  humble  dave  and 
doge,  Steenie.'  This  reminds  us 
of  the  letters  in  Scott's  Fortimes  of 
Nigel. 

It  is  probable  that  one  or  both 
the  fires  which  occurred  at  Luton 
Hoo  in  1 77 1  and  1843,  destroyed 
the  valuable  papers  which  must  have 
been  possessed  by  the  third  Earl  of 
Bute.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr, 
Knowles  when  he  says  that  there 
could  not  be  a  stronger  argument 
in  favour  of  the  work  which  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
has  proposed.  The  few  papers  of 
the  thiid  Lord  Bute  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute's  collection  are  not 
of  historical  importance.  Other 
volumes,  however,  are  interesting. 
Two  small  quartos  on  paper  con- 
tain, doubtless,  the  *  Remembrances 
of  the  Labours  of  Whitelocke  (Sir 


Bulstrode)  in  the  annales  of  his 
life  for  the  instruction  of  his  chil- 
dren.' It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Marquis  will  allow  these  to  be 
printed,  for  the  editor  of  White- 
locke's  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Em- 
hassy  (1653-54),  published  1722, 
says,  *I  confess  myself  to  be  one 
of  those  who  lament  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  Atnuales 
which  relates  to  the  author  himself 
in  his  private  capacity;  for  I  am 
persuaded,  with  some  better  judges, 
that  they  would  have  afforded  great 
pleasure  as  well  as  instruction  to 
the  world,  in  their  entire  form.  The 
first  volume,  containing  the  first 
twenty  (and  more)  years  of  his  life, 
may  one  day  see  tiie  light,  but  the 
greatest  part  has  hitherto  escaped 
my  enquiries.'  It  is  a  goodthmg 
that  the  whereabouts  of  this  mana- 
script  has  now  been  determined. 
The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  some  fine 
illuminated  manuscripts.  One  of 
these  is  a  folio  missal,  on  870  pages 
of  vellum,  presented  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  Dr. 
John  Martin,  in  1466.  Mr.  EInowles 
says  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  hand 
of  Hemling.  There  is  also  a  manu- 
script on  vellum  of  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
Ktanies  of  the  churches  of  Tork 
and  Sarum,  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  a  femily  for  a  member  of 
which  the  volume  was  executed. 
Lord  Bute  has  also  the  Book  of  the 
Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  Lnton, 
Beds,  which  is  very  curious,  as 
showing  tiie  history  of  prices  and 
wages,  and  the  grand  feaats  of  the 
members,  and  an  early  fifteenth 
century  copy  of  Gower's  Confessij 
Amantis. 

The  Marquis  of  ^Northampton 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  a 
magnificent  heraldic  manuscnpt) 
containing  the  genealogy  of  the 
house  of  Howard,  from  970  to 
1638.  It  was  used  by  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Corby,  in  his  Memorials  of  iht 
Hotoard  Family,  1834.  It  consists 
of  271  leaves  of  thidc  vellum,  and 
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has  beantifolly  ezeonted  drawings 
of  armorial  beariags  in  gold  and 
colonrs,  more  than  loo  in  number, 
copies  of  tombs,  brasses,  stained 
glass,  &c.  This  beantifnl  volume 
was  believed  to  have  been  executed 
for  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  in  1646.  In  1638  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  was  left  in  the  hands 
^of  Henry  Lilly,  Rouge  Dragon,  to 
be  supplemented,  and  was  not  re- 
tamed  to  the  Earl  or  his  executors, 
for  Compton,  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, purchased  it  from  Lilly's  repre- 
sentative. 

The  copy  of  *The  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman  *  (should  be  the 
Vision  of  William  [Langland]  con- 
cerning Piers  Plowman)  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, diiSers  in  some  respects 
from  other  manuscripts  of  this  in- 
teresting work.  Of  the  deeds  in 
the  muniment  room  at  Eaton  Hall, 
the  most  valuable,  perhaps,  are  a 
series  of  charters  belonging  to 
Beading  Abbey  .^ 

The  mass  of  dociunents  which 
we  have  before  mentioned  as  being 
presented  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
to  the  Record  Office,^  includes  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  third 
Earl,  author  of  the  Gha/racterieUcs^ 
and  letters  to  and  by  John  Locke. 

Three  letters  of  Frederic,  Prince 
of  Wales  (father  of  George  III.), 
to  Jjord  Glmtoni  are  printed  in  the 
report  describing  the  Manuscripts  of 
Earl  Fortescue.  We  transcribe  one 
as  showing  the  interest  he  took  in 
election  matters.  It  is  undated, 
but  was  probably  written  c.  Nov. 
1747 :— 

My  deAF  Lord  Clinton,  I  return  yon  my 
thanks  for  the  yeiy  distinct  account  ^ou 
have  sent  me,  and  I  think  things  apear  in  a 
very  good  way ;  but  my  opinion  is  to  secure 
'em,  which  by  making  Freemen  can't  fiiil,  as 
1  do  not  doubt  proper  and  safe  people  will 
be  fix'd  on  by  you.  I  can  never  imagine 
Boll's  so  fooUsh  as  to  miss  now  his  peer- 
age, wh.  in    all    likelyhood    is  for  him 


rheure  du  Berger,  so  I  can't  doubt  of  the 
vacancy,  and  in  that  case  your  brother-in- 
law  might  stop  the  officers  of  the  Revenue 
of  flying  in  your  fece ;  but  if  his  Christianity, 
morality,  or  servile  obedience  to  P^ 
(Pelham  ?),  or  to  the  recanting  Payma^r, 
should  hinder  him  of  it,  the  Free  men  will 
set  all  Wright.  As  to  theezpence,  111  go  as 
far  as  I  have  engag'd  1,800^., which  with  the 
2,200/.  I  hope  will  do,  and  by  the  look  of 
the  present  ezpence  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
of  it,  unless  the  Treasury  was  let  loose, 
which  I  think,  considering  all,  is  not  very 
likely. 

ColKns,  for  his  lives  of  the  Syd- 
neys,  examined  the  valuable  series 
of  manuscripts  of  Lord  De  L'Isle 
and  Dudley,  at  Penshurst.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  a 
document  there  which  shows  that 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  held  church  pre- 
ferment, and  that  at  the  early  age 
of  teii  yeo/rs.  These  are  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  appoint- 
ment : — 

1564,  May  6.  Philip  Sydney,  clerk,  ap- 
points Master  Gruf^  clerk,  batcfaelor  of  law 
and  rector  of  Skvneig,  to  be  his  proctor  to 
appear  before  Thomas,  bishop  of  8t.  Asaph, 
and  excuse  his  absence  and  allege  the  cause ; 
and  of  the  rectory  and  church  of  Whitford, 
to  take  admission  and  institution  and  cor- 
poreal possession,  and  to  renounce  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Pope,  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance &o. 

1564,  May  7.  Original  institution  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  under  his  seal  of 
Philip  Sydney,  schola^,  to  the  church  of 
Whyteford. 

1564,  May  8.  Original  admission  by 
Thomas,  bishop  of  SL  Asaph,  of  Philip 
Sydney,  clerk,  to  the  rectory  and  church  of 
Whitford,  vacant  by  the  just  deprivation  of 
Hugh  Whitford  the  last  rector. 

The  collection  includes  many 
volumes  of  letters  to  the  Sydneys 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  four  hundred  chart- 
ers of  the  Abbey  of  Bobertsbridge, 
in  Sussex,  with  important  seals 
attached. 

Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  at  his  in- 
teresting residence,  Oxburgh  Hail, 
Norfolk,  has  a  number  of  letters 
addressed  by  Queen  Mary  and  her 


*  Mr.  Albert  Way  has  published  these  in  the  ArcJuBcHogical  Jowmoi,  vols.  xz.  &  zxii. 

*  Mr.  Stainsbuiys  catalogue  of  this  collection  will  be  printed.    Digitized  by  VjOOqIc 
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Oonncil  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld, 
as  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. The  directions  in  these  letters 
about  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower 
are  very  curious,  particularly  about 
their  tortures  or  *  paining.*  Among 
the  ancient  deeds  is  a  license  from. 
Edward  IV.,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  reign,  to  crenellate  Ox- 
burgh,  and  to  have  a  market  every 
Friday  and  a  court  there.^ 

The  greatest  treasure  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Cope, 
Bart.,  (of  Bramshill  House,  EEants,) 
is  a  magnificent  Evangelarium  of  the 
endof  &e  tenth  or  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  is  nearly  as 
fine  as  that  possessed  by  Colonel 
Carew,  noticed  in  the  SecondReport. 
Sir  William  Cope's  example  came 
from  Waverley  Abbey,  and  has  these 
verses  in  it: — 

Wayerlea,  lib«r  tans  est  hie,  erimine  liber 
Non  eiit  ante  Deum  qui  tibi  tollit  earn. 

Another  volume  in  the  same  collec- 
tion has  a  long  religious  poem  on 
the  life  and  passion  of  our  Lord, 
written  c.  1500. 

Sir  W.Ffolkes  has  the  town  book 
of  Lynn  from  9  Henry  VI.  to  29  of 
same  monarch.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  matter  relating 
to  that  place.  His  collection  also 
contains  four  portfolios  of  letters  to 
Sir  Martin  Folkes,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  chiefly  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
five  folios  of  papers  on  scientific  and 
literary  subjects  by  the  same. 

The  muniment  room  at  Stow- 
Bardolph  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thos. 
Hare,  Bart.,  is  rich  in  early  deeds. 
The  earliest  is  a  charter  under  the 


seal  of  the  Conqueror,  stating  that 
he  has  received  into  his  hands  and 
defense  all  the  honour  of  the  church 
of  Ramsey,  and  confirms  grants  l^ 
former  Kings.  The  King  signs 
with  a  mark  of  a  cross,  and  amongst 
the  witnesses  are  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc,  Odo  bishop  of  Bayenx,  and 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  and  Worcester.  Mr.  Kjt- 
wood  thinks  the  double  date,  4 
Kalends  of  January,  1077,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reig^n,  is  rather 
suspicious.  Most  lovers  of  early 
seals,  those  interesting  examples  of 
Gk)thic  art,  doubtless  are  familiar 
with  the  two  volumes  of  capital 
engravings  of  seals  published  abont 
twenty-five  years  ago,  which  tJie 
muniment  room  at  Stow-Bardolph 
yielded. 

Sir  John  Lawson,  Bart,  (of 
Brough  Hall,  York)  has  a  life  of 
St.  (^thbert,  c.  1200,  with  forty 
full-page  illuminations,  and  also  the 
oldest  known  manuscript  of  ^ 
York  Manual.  He  possesses  also 
original  letters  by  the  Young  Pre- 
tender and  the  Earl  of  Perth,  in  1 745. 

At  Congloton  Court^  near  Red- 
ditch,  Warwick,  are  preserved  an 
immense  number  of  ancient  deeds 
relating  to  the  family  of  Throck- 
morton and  its  branches,  beginning 
temp,  Henry  HI.  One  cannot  help 
wishing  that  one  cofier  could  be 
opened,  but  all  efforts  have  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful.  It  is  of  old  oak 
bound  with  bars  of  polished  steel, 
and  over  a  large  part  of  the  front  is 
a  steel  plate,  so  that  the  key  hole  is 
invisible,  a  spring  probably  secures 
the  plate.  Of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury letters  in  this  collection  we 


•  An  interesting  paper  on  Oxburgh  Hall,  by  the  "Rev.  G.  H.  McGill,  will  be  found  ia 
Norfolk  Archaologt/t  iv.  271.  He  giyes  a  translation  of  the  above  license  in  full,  and  the 
court  was  that  of  Pie-poudre  (vedis  ptdverisati).  It  really  means  dusty  feet,  and  all  cases 
tried  in  it  mnst  have  occurroa  on  the  same  day — if  the  fair  only  lasted  that  time — that 
the  case  was  heard.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  banqueting  room,  which 
Blomefield  describes  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  England,  was  puUea  down  in  1 77S. 
Pufi;in  savs  it  was  56  feet  long  and  29  broad.  With  other  rooms  this  formed  the  foiuth, 
and  south,  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  most  int«^resting  room  now  is  that  called  the 
*  Kin^s  Room/  over  the  gateway.  It  is  so  termed  because  Henry  VII.  slept  there  when 
he  Tisited  Sir  Edmund  B^ngfeld,  eirca  1487.  .     (^,(^,i^u> 
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make  an  extract  from  one.  It  is 
dated  December  27, 17349  but  bears 
no  signatore  or  address.  '  I  don*t 
pity  HandeU  in  tiie  least,  for  I  hope 
tbis  mortification  will  make  him  a 
human  creature ;  for  I  am  sure  be- 
fore he  was  no  better  than  a  brute, 
when  he  could  treat  civilised  people 
with  so  much  brutality  as  I  know 
he  has  done.' 

The  greater  portion  of  the  manu* 
scripts  of  the  Rer.  F.  Hopkinson,  of 
MalyemWells,consists  of  Exchequer 
Documents  dispersed  some  years 
ago,  and  therefore  of  great  interest. 
A  vellum  roU  contains  the  number 
of  officers  on  the  household  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  In  the  chapel  were 
a  Dean  Divine,  a  Sub-dean,  Clerk 
of  the  Closei^  Repeater  of  the 
*  Quier,'  a  (jospeller,  a  *  Pistler,' 
ten  singing  Priests,  twelve  singing 
men,  a  maater  of  the  children,  ten 
children,  a  servant  to  wait  on  them, 
one  yeoman,  two  grooms,  four  *  re- 
tayners'  in  the  vestry,  two  cup 
bearers,  two  pillajp  bearers,  or  fifty- 
one  in  alL  Lists  of  other  servants 
of  the  household  made  the  total  up 
to  422. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ments in  this  series  is  a  report  of  a 
French  envoy  in  England,  on  the 
proposed  match  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  IX.  of  France. 
We  transcribe  Mr.  Horwood's  notes 
on  this  paper.  The  writer  states 
that  the  Queen  had  several  times 
shown,  in  her  discourses  with  the 
Ambassador,  her  wish  to  ally  with 
the  King,  and  had  said  that  their 
ages  corresponded  better  than  did 
those  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
late  Queen  Mary,  who  was  forty- 
two  years  old  when  she  married. 
Refers  to  the  letters  written  by  the 
Ambassadors  about  her  remarks, 
when  Lord  Hunsdon  returned  from 
France,  and  about  the  Queen  wear- 
ing a  portrait  of  the  King  next  her 
l^eart^  and  sayino:  that  it  was  en- 
^aved  there.  Says  that  the  Am- 
bassador, knowing  the  fickleness  of 
men,  particularly  the  English,  and 

VOL.  vm. — ^NO.  XLvm.   nbw  sbeibs. 


still  more  of  women,  and  consider- 
ing the  favour  which  the  Queen 
showed  to  Lord  Robert,  would  not 
rely  on  those  demonstrations,  but 
simply  related  the  conversations. 
He  tlunks  that  with  a  view  to  get 
at  the  Queen's  real  intentions  it 
will  be  well  if,  on  the  occasion  of 
sending  over  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
the  King  will  send  some  prudmit 
and  confidential  person.  Suggests 
that  he  should  oe  a  servant  of  the 
Queen  and  one  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  who  can  make  overtures, 
as  it  were,  of  his  own  accord,  being 
instigated  by  zeal  for  the  increase 

of  religion To  assure   the 

Crown  in  all  events  the  Queen  of 
Scots  may  be  married  to  Monsieur, 
and  be  declared  successor,  so  that  if 
the  Qneen  of  England  should  die, 
the  King  would  have  England  in* 
hand,  and  could  easily  keep  it  for 
his  brother.  He  shows  how  much 
better  off  the  King  and  Eangdom  of 
France  will  be  by  such  a  marnage 
than  vras  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
Queen  can  marry  whom  she  likes ; 
t^e  nobility  cannot  oppose,  they 
having  been  reduced  by  executions 
in  the  times  of  Henry  and  Mary«. 
The  nobility  are  poor  and  the  Queen 
is  penurious,  and  they  desire  a  great . 
Kmg  who  can  benefit  them.  Some 
think  that  she  will  marry  the  EarL 
of  Leicester,  but  it  is  to  be  recoU. 
lected  that  she  has  remained  long 
unmarried,  that  she  has  proposed 
him  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that  she 
has  often  said  to  the  Ambassador 
that  she  had  a  heart  too  great  to 
descend  so  low;  and  the  servants 
of  Leicester  have  told  the  Ambas- 
sador that  he  was  out  of  hope ;  and 
even  Sidney,  his  brother-in-law,  has 
offered  to  wager  his  head  that  she 
would  onlv  many  a  foreign  Prince. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Earl  and  his 
faction  may  favour  the  match, 
hoping  to  get  a  good  marriage  for 
him  in  France.  Insists  on  ine  im« 
portance  of  now  ascertaining  what 
the  Queen  really  means. ,    ,^,^,^,,,. 
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Mr.  Le  Strange,  of  Hanstanton 
Hall,  Norfolk,  has  some  very  curious 
kousebold  books  of  the  fourteenth, 
fiftieenth,  sixteenth,  and  sevens 
teenth  centuries  J  In  1611  claret 
was  2s,  per  gallon,  sug^,  iSd,  and 
tgd.  per  lb.;  green  satin  damask  1 2s. 
per  yard  in  1631;  gunpowder,  in 
1643,  I*.  5(1.  per  lb. 

A  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Phelips, 
among  the  manuscripts  at  Monta- 
cute  House,  Somerset  (which  it  will 
be  remembered  yielded  the  impor- 
tant Gunpowder  Plot  papers),  Aug. 
2,  1634,  states: —  ' 

Her  M^jestie  to  grace  hir  serrant  sent  a 
present  by  him  to  hir  sister  the  Queene  of 
France,  which  was  .six  rich  haixilefl  for 
fuins,  being  (as  I  heare)  the  i  of  agot  2nd 
sapphire,  3  nibie,  4  sett  with  little  dia- 
monds, 5th  of  gold  inamelled  and  the  6th  of 
pure  gold.  The  French  have  been  so  wise 
as,  by  a  late  sumptnarie  edict  and  declara- 
tion of  that  King^s,  published  in  the  parlia- 
ment at  Bouen,  and  translated  and  printed 
in  English,  to  take  care  of  regulatmff  the 
extravagant  cost  of  apparell,  and  of  r«onn- 
ing  the  excesse  thereof  in  imbroideries  and 
other  wayes,  so  that  they  leave  not  there 
old  wont  of  lightly  crossing  the  narrowe, 
we  are  likely  to  have  Fren(m  embroideries 
enowe  in  England,  and  to  have  those  vani- 
ties cheape.  They  have  likewise  decried 
our  English  gold,  whereof  t)iere  hath  bin  of 
late  yeares  more  plentie  in  France  then  in 
England,  by  reason  of  the  great  and 
gaiufiill  transportation  thereof,  in  regard 
me  Jacobus  had  then  a  permissive 
currencie  at  28^.  and  the  Carolus  at  260.,  so 
that  halfe  of  most  payments  are  said  to 
have  bin  made  there  in  our  gold ;  the  cause 
of  the  decrying  whereof  was  the  great  quan- 
titie  of  MsG  coyne  which  was  either 
counterfeyted  there  or  sent  over  from  here, 
in  respect  it  passed  without  weight,  and  2nd 
because  that  state  would  buy  the  good  ^Id 
to  there  mynts  and  be  there  coyned  into 
French  crowns. 

Mr.  Sneyd  (of  Keele  Hall,  Staf- 
ford)  was  fortunate  enough,  some 
years  ago,  to  purchase  in  Italy  a 


portion  of  the  cdebrated  CiMionici 
collection  of  manusoripts.  BendeB 
this,  he  has  some  old  En^iliBh 
treatises  of  considerable  interoitk 
and  many  holograph  letters  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  his 
Queen,  Oharles  U.,  James  IL,  4o. 
There  is  an  order  under  the  King's 
hand  (Henry  VH.  1498)  to  Bobort 
Litton,  Kt.,  Keeper  of  the  Ward- 
robe,'  to  deliver  to  the  EZing's 
barber,  Henry  Delawere,  for  his  use, 
<  a  jerkyn  of  tawney  medley,  furred 
with  whyte  lambe,  a  doblet  of 
greene  sattyn,  and  an  other  of  fast- 
yen,  with  sufficient  lynyng  for  the 
same  doblett,  2  pair  of  hosyn,  one 
of  ciymsyn,  and  the  other  of  tawney, 
2  shyrts,  a  bonyt,  on  hatte,  4  do- 
syn  of  poynt,  2  pair  of  shone,  a  pair 
of  pynsors,  and  a  paire  of  slyppers, 
and  that  ye  pay  for  the  makyng  the 
said  arraye.' 

Among  the  interesting  letiiers  of 
celebrated  men  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Mr. 
Warburton's  collection  at  Arky 
Hall,  Chester,  an  extract  is  given 
from  a  letter  from  Thomas  Hobbes 
to  Mr.  B.  Howard,  1688:  *My 
judgement  in  poetry  hath  you  know 
been  once  alr^euly  censured  by  veiy 
good  wits,  for  commending  Gondi- 
bert.  But  yet  they  have  not,  I 
think,  disabled  my  testimony.  For 
what  authority  is  there  in  wit  ?  A 
jester  may  have  it ;  be  fluent  over 
night,  and  be  wise  and  diy  in  the 
morning.'  Here  is  a  letter  finnn 
Cowper  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
dated  March  19,1784: — *I  con- 
verse, you  say,  upon  other  subjects 
than  that  of  despair,  and  may  so 
write  upon  others.  Indeed,  my 
friend,  I  am  a  man  of  very  little 


»  Selectiomr  from  the  toIs.  from  1U9  to  1578  were  printed  hy'MT.  D.  Qimey  in  tht 
Arehaoloaia,  vol.  xxv.  Other  papers  have  been  published  in  Norfolk  Arehwolqffy,  voL  t^ 
and  Bly3i*f  History  of  King's  Lynn,  1863. 

•  It  was  this  Sir  Bobert  Lytton  (of  Lytton  in  the  Peak)  who  purchased  and  rebuilt 
Knebworth.  Sir  Rol^d  Lytton  completed  the  house  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifeabeth, 
but  when  Mrs.  Bulwer,  in  1811,  restored  it,  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  n^^re  pulled 
down,  and  the  portion  left,  constituting  the  present  mansion,  was  that  built  by  Sir 
Robert,  tcTnp,  Henry  YII. 
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oonversation  upon  any  snbjeot. 
From  that  of  despair  I  abstain  as 
xnnch  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  my 
company ;  bat  I  will  yentnre  to  say 
ihat  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  one 
xuinnte  in  the  whole'  day.  I  have 
laitely  porehased  8  volnmes  of  John* 
son's  Preftices  on  Livea  of .  the  Poeta, 
ip,  all  that  number  I  obeearve  but  one 
znan,  a  poet  of  no  great  feune,  of 
whom  I  dlid  not  know  that  he  existed 
till  I  found  him  there,  whose  mind 
seems  to  hai^e  had  the  slightest 
tincture  of  religion^  and  ha  was 
hardly  in  his  senses.  His  name  was 
Collins.  £[e  sank  into  a  state  of 
melancholy,  and  diedyonng.  But 
from  the  H^es  of  all  the  rest  there  is 
but  one  inferenoe  to  be  drawn,  that 
poets  are  a  very  worthless,  wicked 
set  of  people.'  Mr.  Warburton's 
ooUeotion  contains  also  many  char* 
ters  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth oeninry,  relating  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  ancestors. 

ALatin  Chronicle  in  the  possession 
of  the  Corporation  of  Axbridge, 
Somerset,  states  that  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  London,  was  burnt  in  1147 
by  a  fire  which  extended  as  jGar  as 
liondon  Bridge  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,  without  the  Bar  of 
i}ie.  New  Temple.  In  1 150  the  ice 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  horsemen 
on  ihe  Thames,  and  in  1.202  a  storm 
of  rain  and  thnnder  came  with  hail- 
stones the  size  of  eggs.  Wonderful 
to  relate,  birds  were  seen  flying  in  the 
air  with  fl^Tning  coals  in  their  beaks, 
setting  fire  to  15  houses.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Biley,  in  his  report  on  the  records  of 


this  Corporation,  says  that  it  seems 
to  hayebeen  the  general  custom  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Axbridge  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  eSeoted 
a  conyeyance  of  rent  of  property,  io 
leare  a  counterpart  of  the  indenture 
in  the  hands  of  the  town  deik  for 
safe  custody.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  the  presence  of  nearly  a  tiiou* 
sand  deeds  relating  to  the  truia&r 
of  property  among  the  town  records 
can  be  accounted  fi>r.  The. town 
books  are  full  of.  curious  entries. 
Robert  Joye,  in  October  1664,  'did 
att  two  several  tymes  pnndianely 
sweare,'  but  was  not  punished  be» 
cause  he  agreed  to  pay  2cL  for  thd 
use  of  the  poor  of  Axbridge.  Under 
October  6, 1676,  we  read :  <  A  fyne 
of  408,  ymposed  on  Bobert  Clarke, 
BayHfife  of  the  burrough  aforesaid, 
for  not  executing  of  his  ofKce,!  for 
not  whippinge  of  Hester  TTft-tiTi^Tw^ 
of  Dundrey,  spinster,  according  to 
the  statute  in  that  case  made  and 
provided.'  Mr#  Biley  has  made  a 
second  examination  of  the  papers 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  of 
Bridgwater.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
marluible  that  amonff  these  nearly 
100  documents  should  have  been 
found  relating  to  the  University  and 
town  of  Oxford,  from  Edward  L  to 
Henry  Vn.  Mr.  BiW  suggests 
that  a  former  steward,  or  town 
derk,  of  Bridgwater  may  have  held 
office  there,  and  have  practised  as 
an  attomev  in  Oxford.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact^  that  several 
of  the  Bridgwater  drafts  appear 
te  have  been  written  by  the  same 
hand. 
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OF  QUABKELSOME  FOLK. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
there  is  snch  a  phenomenon  as 
Luck;  and  that  it  sets heavilj  against 
fiome  nnlnoky  men.  I  say  j^heno* 
menon:  because  there  is  no  such 
ihing  as  Luck.  But  it  looks  as 
though  there  were:  many  events 
&11  out  as  though  there  were.  There 
is  such  an  appearance  as  a  run  of 
luck,  good  or  bad,  in  the  lot  of 
certain  human  beings. 

If  you  find  that  a  man,  wherever 
he  is  placed,  quarrels  with  every- 
body with  whom  he  is  placed  in 
near  relation,  this  assuredlv  looks 
ill.  It  appears  as  though  it  must 
be  mainly  through  his  own  fault. 
Even  should  he  be  able  to  make  out, 
in  the  case  of  each  quarrel,  that  he 
met  provocation,  you  cannot  help 
thinkmg  that  there  is  something 
amiss  in  the  constitution  of  one  who 
somehow  manages  to  eUcit  the  worst 
that  is  in  the  nature  of  everybody 
he  meets — the  most  imreasonable, 
wrong-headed,  unfair,  insolent  part 
Yet  in  this  you  may  be  forming  an 
unjust  judgment.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  man  who  has  quarrelled 
with  everybody  everywhere  from 
vouth  to  age,  may  have  done  so 
because  he  has  been  inexpressibly 
unhappy  in  the  people  with  whom 
he  has  been  obHged  to  Uve  and  deal. 
The  unlikeliest  things  have  hap- 
pened :  happened  many  times :  and 
it  is  extremely  likely  that  a  great 
many  extremely  unlikely  things  will 
happen  in  time  coming.  Hasty  and 
inexperienced  folk,  instantly  at 
hearing  from  a  fellow-creature  that 
he  lately  served  on  a  jury  with  eleven 
others,  all  hopelessly  stupid  and  un- 
reasonable, rush  to  a  conclusion 
which  may  be  conceived  without 
being  expressed.  Yet  the  case  may 
have  happened.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  believe  it  did  happen.  The  writer's 
profession  excuses  him  from  ever 
serving  on  a  jury:  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  feeling.    But  a  man  of 


high  intelligence  and  of  lawyer-like 
acquaintance  with  the  law  of  evi- 
dence lately  informed  him  of  the 
discussion  which  occurred  in  the 
jury  room  when  the  jury  had  retired: 
and  assuredly  for  utter  stupiditsr, 
andlncapaoity  to  discern  -what  &cis 
were  relevant  to  the  issue  and  what 
had  nothiDg  earthly  to  do  with  it^ 
the  eleven  other  juiymen  could  not 
be  spoken  of  too  warmly.  Ijet  it  be 
here  said,  parenthetically,  that  only 
the  deep  tendency  in>human  nature 
to  reverence,  trust  in,  and  be  guided 
by  the  Unknown,  can  explain  the 
respect  paid  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
If  the  human  race  knew  the  reasons 
and  considerations  which  decided 
it  in  many  cases,  trial  by  jury  would 
be  forthwith  abolished.  Where  the 
verdict  is  right,  the  reasona  are 
commonly  wrong.  And  it  is  onfy 
because  the  decision  is  announced 
svm^licUer^  that  sane  people  defer 
to  it. 

Now,  as  the  one  reasonable  man 
mav  through  special  ill-luck  findhim- 
selisetto  serve  with  eleven  unreason- 
able jurymen,  even  so  the  man  who* 
quarrels  wherever  he  goes  may  not  be 
a  quarrelsome  man,  but  a  man  whom 
evil  fortone  has  appointed  to  fidl  in 
everywhere  with  quarrelsome  people. 
Or,  he  may  be  lacking  in  nothing 
more  than  that  tact  tfnd  forbearance 
which  shall  at  a  critical  moment 
gentlv  put  provocation  aside.  It 
may  have  been,  that  one  such  mo- 
ment has  been  in  a  man's  career 
like  the  facing  points  on  a  railway : 
has  turned  him  aside  into  a  wrong 
line  from  which  there  was  no  retonu 
One  conspicuous  error  may  have  got 
the  dog  an  ill-name  which  evermore 
stuck  to  him  :  may  have  condemned 
him  to  go  on  always  in  that  dismal 
•  lane  of  wrong-doing  wherein  is  no 
turning.  The  great  thing  which 
keeps  many  men  right  under  pro- 
vocation is  their  knowing  that  it  is 
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nght:  indeed,  that  it  is  taken  as 
certam.  Thej  will  not  disappoint 
all  their  Mends,  and  stain  a  good 
reputation.  But  if  a  poor  wretch 
has  no  reputation  to  maintain:  if 
he  knows  that  he  is  expected  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself ;  and  that  the 
thing  which  would  astonish  everj- 
body  would  be  his  behaving  with 
good  temper  and  good  sense :  if  he 
knows,  further,  that  if  he  behaved 
ever  so  well,  a  great  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintances would  hasten  to  saj  that 
he  had  behaved  very  badly :  what  a 
wholesome  check  is  taken  off  that 
luckless  mortal:  moral  curb,  blinkers, 
bearing-rein,  and  kicldng-strap !  and 
of  course  he  breaks  out  and  fires  up 
and 'exhibits  himself  as  an  ill-tem- 
pered fool.  I  do  not  say  but  he  is 
blameworthy :  but  certainly  he  de- 
serves profound  pity ;  and  the  kindly 
sympathy  and  helping-hand.  You, 
energetic  and  warm-hearted  reader, 
not  without  the  sensitive  nervoas 
system  and  the  vivid  memory,  who 
by  forbearance,  self-control,  good 
sense,  good  taste,  good  temper,  have 
got  so  far  on  your  journey  through 
life  with  very  few  quarrels,  have 
sometimes  felt  that  rising  within  you 
which,  unrepressed,  might  have 
resulted  in  making  you  as  utter  an 
Ishmaelite  as  some  poor  fellow  you 
readily  think  of  in  your  own  voca- 
tion, who  has  not  left  himself  a 
friend.  And  it  was  not  easy  to 
repress  it.  There  are  those  to  whom 
it  is  far  easier  and  more  natural  to 
say  the  sharp  word  than  to  hold  it 
bsbck.  And  you  have  said  many  a 
sharp  word :  but  they  were  said  in- 
articulately. You  have  dealt  many 
a  smart  Mow,  perhaps  even  a  stab 
or  two :  but  it  was  all  done  inwardly : 
you  stopped  it  in  the  millionth  piurt 
of  a  second :  and  never  mortal  Imew 
but  yourself.  If  you  believe  as  I 
believe,  you  will  think  you  may 
have  to  answer  for  it  some  day. 
You  are  not  so  much  better  than 
the  poor  wretch  who  burst  out  with 
what  you  kept  in.  A  very  great 
man,  who  was  also  a  good  man,  told 


me  that  in  the  view  of  certain  social 
and  .ecclesiastical  facts,  he  had 
cursed  and  sworn  a  great  deal, 
dumbly.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  and  philanthropists  of  his 
time.  And  multitudes  who  knew 
and  reveted  him  would  have  been 
amazed  beyond  expression  had  they 
heard  those  unspoken  words. 

To  this  point  the  idea  present  to 
the  writer's  mind  has  been  one 
which  possibly  is  quite  away  from 
the  render's  experience.  It  has 
been  the  idea  of  a  person  in  a  public 
station  who  falls  out  with  all  those 
with  whom  he  is  called  to  work : 
all  above  him,  all  below  him,  all  co- 
ordinate with  him.  That  such 
quarrelsome  persons  exist  is  certain 
fact.  Once  upon  a  time,  a  human 
being  desired  to  convey  a  message 
to  the  incumbent  of  a  Scotch  parish. 
He  met  the  incumbent's  man-servant, 
a  quaint  old  person,  and  asked  him 
to  convey  the  message  to  the  clergy- 
man. The  man-servant  listened 
with  a  somewhat  embarrassed  air ; 
and  finiJly  said,  *  If  ye  please,  sir, 
I  would  rayther  ye  wrote  hnn  a 
letter :  for  ye  see  the  Doakter  and 
me  ai*e  no  on  speaking  terms  at 
present.'  The  Doctor,  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  men,  had  found  it 
needful  to  give  a  scolding  to  his  old 
domestic — a  scolding  which  in  half 
an  hour  he  had  completely  forgot : 
and  the  old  servant  preferred  to  put 
the  case  as  an  estrangement  between 
equals  rather  than  as  the  fault  of 
an  inferior  and  the  gentle  indigna- 
tion of  his  master.  But  the  instance 
comes  in  illustration  of  what  I  have 
said  as  to  quarrelling  with  those 
below,  above,  and  on  the  level.  I 
have  known  a  clergyman  who  might 
be  said  to  have  quarrelled  with  his 
bishop,  with  theneighbouringclergy, 
likewise  with  his  beadle  and  pew- 
openers. 

But  the  writer's  line  of  thought 
has  no  doubt  been  directed  by  his 
professional  bias:  and  probably 
most  readers,  thinking  of  quarrel- 
some   folk,  wiU^|hmk^r^^^ 
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ih^  tmhieky  and  nnpletoing  inbrM 
iHiose  strifes  and  ahenations  are  in 
tl»  fields  of  private  life :  the  man 
who  is  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
his  brothers,  who  cannot  manage  to 
live  with  his  wife,  who  is  always 
changing  his  lawyer,  pickine  a 
qnarrel  with  his  clergyman,  brmg- 
ing  an  action  at  law  against  the 
neighbonring  sqnire  about  some 
trampeiy  matter  of  fences  or  water- 
pririleges,  mshing  from  one  shop- 
keeper to  another  for  some  small 
negngNice  or  offence,  and  served  by 
a  rapid  succession  of  the  least  tmst- 
worthy  kind  of  servants.  The  traly 
quarrelsome  person  is  a  pattern  of 
consistency :  he  never  fails  to  main- 
tain his  character :  he  quarrels  daily 
horn  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a 
long  life.  It  is  ^  nature:  and 
natxcre  will  assert  itself.  As  surely 
as  wood  will  float  and  lead  will 
sink,  will  the  quarrelsome  man  get 
into  an  altercation.  Place  him  in 
the  conditions ;  and  the  consequence 
is  sure.  A  Mend  of  the  writer's 
once  was  in  a  crowded  railway  sta- 
tion at  ihe  starting  of  a  train.  He 
was  told  that  a  certain  very  eminent 
and  truly  amiable  but  extremely 
irritable  philosopher  was  to  go  by 
it.  When  the  train  had  gone,  he 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  great 
philosopher,  and  wasmuoh  interested 
in  the  sight.  How  did  you  know 
Imn  ?  was  the  natural  questiim.  The 
ready  answer  was,  *I  saw  an  old 
geni^man  giving  an  awful  blowing- 
up  to  one  of  the  porters,  and  I  knew 
it  must  be  *the  great  man."  So 
it  was.  And  doubtless,  when  the 
tndn  had  gone,  there  would  be  an 
altercation  on  the  question  whether 
the  carriage  windows  should  be  up 
or  down. 

It  is  curious,  but  true,  that 
the  irritable  nervous  system  which 
makes  a  man  go  through  life  in 
this  contentious  way,  is  sometimes 
associated  with  a  very  soft  voice  and 
pleasant  manner.  When  I  was  a 
young  lad,  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
one  whose  name  was  a  proverb  over 
a  large  tract  of  the  country  for  his 


qvarrelabme  natioe.  No  naderisan 
possibly  surmise  who  he  was :  ttad 
it  can  do  no  harm  now  to  say  that 
in  his  time  he  approached  moie 
nearly  to  having  lus  hand  against 
every  man  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him  than  say  other  human 
being  in  the  land  he  lived  in.  And 
how  astonishing  it  was  io  find  the 
gentle  tones  of  a  mostpleasont  voice, 
and  a  deferential,  kindly,  and  abnost 
timid  manner,  as  Uie  ordinary  cha- 
racteristics of  the  fierce  Tdimaftlite. 
When  the  offence  came,  indeed,  he 
became  in  one  instant  another  man : 
it  was  as  if  you  had  iarod  on  ihe  tail 
of  a  sleeping  and  truculent  bull-dog. 
The  voioe  changed,  the  featores 
changed :  there  might  be  justice  to 
an  opponent^  but  it  was  the  hardest 
and  sternest.  When  he  was  in  siidi 
a  mood,  the  name  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  happened  to  be  mentioned. 
The  irrit{U)le  man  exclaimed,  with 
vociferous  wraih,  '  Sir  Walter  Soott 
was  a  fool !' 

It  is  a  very  trying  thing  to  be 
constrained  by  circnm  stances  to 
maintain  relations  with  a  qnarxel- 
some  person.  It  approaches  dos^ 
to  the  character  of  Uie  thorn  in  i^ 
flesh,  when  you  have  some  tie  to 
such  a  one  whidi  you  cannot  break, 
and  so  nmst  have  many  dealings 
with  him.  Such  a  trouble,  no 
doubt,  is  good  for  one.:  yon  learn 
the  habit  of  self-restraint,  likewise 
of  deliberation  in  speech:  but  no 
one  would  willingly  hold  much  in- 
tercourse with  a  tellow-creatnre  in 
talking  with  whom  you  must  be 
ever  on  your  guard,  for  fear  he  may 
take  offence.  And  all  your  caution 
will  not  hinder  you  some  day  say- 
ing or  doing  that  which  a  perverse 
ingenuity  may  twist  into  a  ground 
of  offence.  Mr.  JoUikin  one  win- 
ter afbemoon  said  to  Mr.  darling 
that  the  latter  had  chosen  jm  un- 
pleasant day  for  his  walk.  Mr. 
Snarling  replied,^  with  mudk  bitter- 
ness, thskt  he  supposed  that  con- 
cerned nobody  b^t  himselfi  and 
would  hardly  speak  to  JbQ&in 
for  about  three  months.     JoUikin 
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would  be  too  thankful  if  he  never 
needed  to  speak  to  Snarling  any 
more  for  ever :  but  there  are  many 
matters  of  business  on  which  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  should 
communioste.  You  fosioj  that  in 
your  dealings  with  some  quarrel- 
some person,  you  will  be  so  forbear- 
ing, so  reasonable,  so  yielding,  so 
pleasant  in  maimer,  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  you.  Tou  are  wholly  mis- 
taken. Go  to  right  or  left,  that 
person  will  find  an  offence  in  what 
you  do.  There  are  creatures,  not 
shut  up  as  insane,  who  would  haye 
irritatod  Job  and  infuriated  Moses. 

A  word  of  the  latter  great  Law- 
givw.  A  friend  of  mine  went  to 
ehuroh  one  day.  An  eminent  clergy- 
man preached.  He  remarked  to 
the  congregation  that  probably  some 
of  them  had  felt  surprise  at  find- 
ing Moses  described  as  the  meekest 
of  men,  inasmuch  as  he  on  yarious 
occasions  broke  out  into  manifesta- 
tions of  rather  violent  temper.  But 
tken,  said  the  distinguished  preach- 
er, you  must  consider  how  Moses 
was  placed.  For  many  years,  Moses 
had  the  charge  of  a  great  number 
of  Jews.  Now,  if  any  of  you  had 
the  enlarge  of  one  Jew  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  you  would  learn  to 
wonder  at  Moses'  meekness  instead 
of  being  surprised  by  his  occasional 
outbursts.  At  this  point,  the  con- 
gregation audibly  tittered.  The 
preacher,  among  many  high  quali- 
ties, was  lacking  in  humour.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 
sayingwhat  could  cause  a  smile.  And 
he  appeared  much  surprised  and 
even  i^ocked  at  the  result  of  his 
very  just  observation.  It  was  under- 
stood that  he  had,  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  the  care  of  a  convert  from 
Judaism:  and  that  personal  expe- 
rience made  its  moan  in  these  sen- 
tences. 

It  may  well  be  admitted  that  the 
positioii  held  by  Moses  was  a  trying 
one.  But  I  have  a  distinct  convic- 
tion that  there  are  positions  in  mo- 
dern life  which   make   nearly  as 


heavy  ft  demand  upon  forbearance 
and  good  nature.  There  is  one  such 
position,  whose  nature  I  shall  but 
in  the  remotest  measure  indicate,  in 
which  a   few  human    beings    are 
placed;  which  long  and  sorrowful 
experience  has  proved  to  be  too 
much  for  the  temper  of  even  very 
conscientious  and  good  men.     It 
has  subjected  such  to  what  in  me* 
chanics  is  called  a  breaking  strain. 
And  the  upshot  has  been  not  merely 
discomfort  to  themselves,  but  public 
scandal.     There  are  men  so  coupled 
that  they  cannot  quarrel  without 
injuring  their  power  to  do  their 
work  efficiently   and  well.     I  am 
supposing    both    to    be   reputable 
and  worthy.      Unhappily,  it  is  not 
always  so.     And  then,  it  becomes 
specially  needM  that  the  one  who 
has  a  character  to  lose  should  refose 
to  be  led  into  a  public  quarrel  by 
any  measure  of  provocanon.     Let 
such  a  one  ever  remember  that  peo- 
ple at  a  distance,  unaware  of  the 
facts,  will  at  once  take  up  the  roueh 
impression  that  there  must  be  faults 
on  both  sides.     There  is  no  more 
irritating  experience  than  when  one 
who  has  practised  patience  beyond 
Job's  with  some  cantankerous  fool,. 
but  in  the  end  breaks  out  upon  him, 
hears  that  said.     Wherefore,  never 
break  out !     With  whatever  inward 
effort,  see  you  never  quarrel  with 
the  human  creature  whose  character 
is  such  that  a  quarrel  would  be  un^ 
mixed  gain  to  him  and  unmixed 
loss  to  you.     You  are  not  on  equalf 
terms.   Don't  quarrel,  however  hard 
your  adversary  tries  for  a  quarrel, 
and  however  far  in  the  wrong  he 
may  be.      Draw  off  from  him :  but 
no  more. 

And  let  the  reputable  mortal, 
when  the  disreputable  tries  hard  to 
have  a  blow-up  with  him,  remember 
a  fact  beyond  the  certain  fact  that 
indifferent  strangers  will  in  the  case 
of  a  blow-up  conclude  that  both 

ddes  are  so  fikr  in  the  wrong.  The 
her  fact  is  this:  most  certain 
and  most  lamentable  yet  quite  ex- 
plicable.   There  are  a  certain  set  of 
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people  who  in  case  of  strife  between 
the  reputable  and  the  disreputable 
will  always  take  the  side  of  uie  dis- 
reputable simply  because  such.  By 
necessity  of  their  nature  and  posi- 
tion they  will  become  the  vehement 
partizans  of  a  man  inmiediately  on 
its  being  made  plain  that  he  is  a 
drunkard,  a  forger,  or  a  swindler. 
Not  necessarily  because  they  feel 
that  thus  his  character  approximates 
to  theirs,  though  this  consideration 
has  its  weight :  but  broadly,  because 
they  must  needs  take  the  side  that 
is  opposed  to  law  and  order,  and 
to  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  edu- 
cated claiss.  He  was  a  practical 
philosopher,  that  American  states- 
man, who  finding  his  popularity 
waning  with  a  lai^  stratum  of  his 
constituents,  revived  it  by  stealing 
a  sheep.  This,  being  made  known, 
set  the  better  class  against  him: 
and  instantly  excited  the  warmest 
regard  for  him  on  the  part  of  the 
worse  class.  He  was  an  injured 
man,  the  victim  of  calumny:  the 
true  cause  of  his  restored  popularity 
being  the  secret  conviction  in  the 
heai^  of  his  friends  that  the  ca- 
lumny was  quite  true.  Long  ago, 
in  a  remote  part  of  Britain,  there 
wsfl  a  man,  the  incumbent  of  a  rural 
parish,  whose  church  was  thinly  at- 
tended, and  in  whose  preaching  no 
mortal  felt  the  smallest  interest. 
But  that  man,  besides  being  stupid, 
was  bad :  and  by  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence he  was  tuiTied  out  of  his  liv- 
ing :  deposed,  we  call  it.  He  forth- 
with proceeded  to  hold  open-air 
services  in  various  places:  strong 
sympathy  with  the  victim  of  op- 
pression was  developed  in  many  ill- 
lormed  minds ;  and  it  was  said  ihat 
sometimes  three  thousand  persons  as- 
sembled to  hear  him  preach.  No  one, 
indeed,  of  the  smallest  intelligence 
countenanced  him.  But  he  was  able 
to  sustain  himself  in  the  sense  of  po- 
pular favour.  For  populariiy  some- 
times means  the  favourable  opinion 
of  a  great  many  mortals,  the  opinion 
of  each  of  whom  is  worth  nothing. 


Yet,  to  a  wrong-doer,  popularify  is 
a  helpful  thing.  Even  though  he 
knows  he  does  not  deserve  it,  it  is 
sustaining.  But  it  is  specially  sus- 
taining in  such  a  case  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, because  the  wrong-doer 
knows  that  he  does  deserve  the  pe- 
culiar popularity  he  has  got.  It  is 
by  no  means  accorded  him  under 
any  mistake.  There  is  a  clear, 
though  unexpressed  understanding, 
between  tlie  notorious  sconndrel, 
and  the  crowd  that  cheers  hinu 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  practical 
life,  for  some  men,  peculiarly  placed, 
to  take  the  right  Une  in  r^ard  to 
quarrelling,  or  indicating  a  poten- 
tialiiy  of  quarrelling.  Nothing  can 
be  more  wretched  than  to  be  ever 
on  the  watch  for  an  offence :  to  be 
ever  whipping  one's  self  up  into  a 
fever  of  wraSi;  writing  ferocious 
letters  to  innocent  acquaintances; 
cutting  such  dead :  acquiring  a  re- 
putation for  a  waspish  wrongheaded- 
ness  that  will  gradually  make  a 
wilderness  around  a  man.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  sheep-like  incapa- 
city of  resentment  and  defence  will 
invite  aggression  and  impertinenoe. 
It  will  not  do  that  the  human  being 
should  just  let  himself  be  kidded 
and  take  no  offence.  It  is  expe- 
dient that  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  sharp  claws  are  there:  thus 
they  will  never  need  to  be  used.  If  it 
is  made  plain  that  you  are  quite  able 
to  defend  yourself,  you  will  hardly 
ever  be  caUed  to  do  so.  There  is  a 
practical  difficulty  here,  special^ 
felt  by  men  in  certain  vocations : 
but  the  use  of  wisdom  is  to  over- 
come practical  difficulties.  The  wri- 
ter's mther,  a  wise  and  good  man, 
was  for  many  years  aoountry  ctergy- 
man.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  such  a 
position,  among  a  hard-headed  and 
grasping  population.  Many  people, 
he  said,  think  it  quite  fair  to  cheat 
a  clergyman :  and  then  if  the  dergy- 
man  objects  to  being  cheated,  they 
call  him  a  worldly-minded  man. 
Such  people  expect  from  tiie  parson 
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a  literal  obedience  to  the  £EunoQ8  and 
good  rule  to  torn  the  other  cheek 
when  smitten,  which  ihej  neyer 
dream  of  rendering  themselyes. 
Well,  I  can  saj  no  more  than  was 
said  hy  a  very  wise  man  long  ago : 
Qet  wisdom.  Wisdom,  with  meek- 
ness and  deliberatidn,  will  help  a 
man  out  of  any  difficulty  not  arismg 
through  discreditable  action  on 
his  part.  MiHs  sapienMa:  an  ex- 
cellent thing :  and  not  inconsistent 
with  a  firm  hand  and  a  stout  heart. 
The  revered  person  named  a  little 
ago  said  that  it  was  difficult  for  one 
placed  as  he  was  to  hold  the  rieht 
course :  he  did  not  say  it  was  im- 
possible. And  in  his  long  life  he 
was  rarely  cheated,  and  never  in- 
8ult-ed.  Once,  indeed,  an  ill-con- 
ditioned cur  of  a  dissenting  shop- 
keeper accosted  him  on  the  village 
street  on  a  Monday  morning,  and 
said,  *  You'll  be  glad  to  hear,  sir,  that 
we  had  a  great  congregation  at  the 
meeting-house  last  night.'  *Ah, 
that  must  have  been  very  pleasant 
for  you,*  was  the  unruffled  reply. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  are 
districts,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land,  where   the  parochial  clergy 
may  meet  occasional  rudeness  from 
some  sour  sectary,  who  fancies  he  is 
*  lifting  up  a  testimony.'     A  Mend 
of  mine,  lately  inductea  to  a  country 
Hving,  soon  proceeded  to  visit  the 
parishioners.     In  a  moorland  tract, 
he  entered  the  cottage  of  a  little 
tailor.   He  sat  down,  and  proceeded 
to  talk,  which  he  never  found  it 
difficult  to  do.      The  tailor  sat  on  a 
table,  stitching  away  in  sulky  si- 
lence.    At  length  he  spoke.     *  Sir,' 
said  he,  *  I  regard  it  as  an  unwar- 
rantable intrusion,    your  entering 
mj  house:  and  I  ask  ye  in  what 
eapawciiy  ye've  come  here  P '   *  My 
good  man,'  was  the  reply, '  I  come 
as  TOur  parish  clergyman :  you  know 
it  IS  my  duty  to  know  au  my  pa- 
rishioners, and  to  bo  of  use  to  them 
in  any  way  I  can.  I  know  you  don't 
attend  church,  but  that  ia  no  rea- 
son why  you  and  I  should  not  be 


Mends.'  Answer:  ' I dinna r^fard' 
ye  as  a  minister  of  Christ  ava,  but 
as  a  servant  of  Sawtan.  If  ye  come 
as  a  gentleman,  well  and  good,  but 
as  a  minister  I  refuse  to  receive 
you.'  All  this  was  unpromisine  : 
but  ten  years  later  that  youthnd 
parish  priest  would  not  have  de- 
spaired of  making  something  even 
of  that  little  man.  Thus  early  in 
his  experience  he  had  imperfectly 
learned  forbearance:  and  I  really 
think  he  answered  wrongly.  For, 
rising  M)m  his  chair,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  poor  tailor :  '  My  good 
fellow,  be  pleased  to  understand 
that  it  is  only  as  your  parish  clergy- 
man I  ever  dreamt  of  visiting  you  : 
When  I  visit  "  as  a  gentleman,"  as 
you  express  it,  I  don't  visit  people 
in  your  position  in  life.'  So  saying, 
he  departed. 

I  may  say,  for  myself,  that  I  think 
a  clergyman  should  never  meet  the 
impertinence  of  an  under-bred  per- 
son with  any  remark  evincing  the 
smallest  irritation.  Without  that, 
the  thing  can  in  most  cases  be 
stopped:  failing  this,  keep  out  of 
the  impertinent  man's  way.  Let  it 
be  understood,  indeed,  that  if  the 
smart  reply  is  held  back,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  not  forthcoming,  but 
because  the  parson  feels  it  would 
not  be  right  to  utter  it;  and  not 
worth  while.  With  all  other  men, 
it  is  well  that  even  the  most  amia- 
ble should  be  understood  to  have  a 
reserve  fund  of  capacity  to  fire  up : 
and  that  if  the  quarrel  be  forced, 
there  is  something  volcanic  po  meet 
it.  A  look  will  sometimes  suffice  to 
stop  one  who  is  presuming  on  you : 
but  I  fear  it  can  hardly  be  a  look  of 
pure  amiability. 

There  is  one  case  indeed  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  resent  any  de- 
gree of  insolence:  but  that  case 
will  not  occur  more  than  once  in 
the  lifetime  of  one  man  in  a  mil- 
lion. It  is  when  a  person  in  the 
position  of  a  lady  assails  you  in  the 
language  of  Billingsgate.  There  is 
but  the  single  course    to    follow. 
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Never  give  thatpenon  the  oppcnv 
tnnity  of  addreflsmg  you  any  more. 

Let  OB  go  a  little  more  closnely 
into  the  casuistry  of  this  matter  : 
remembering  that  when  all  is  said, 
people  will  for  the  most  part  act  as 
their  physical  and  mentel  constitu- 
tion prompts;  and  that  the  best 
counsels  wOl  probably  go  for  nothing. 

Just  yesterday  a  firiend  of  mine 
made  a  call :  not  a  formal  call,  but 
on  a  kind  errand.  Conversing  with 
the  elders  of  the  family,  the  good 
old  lady  suddenly  looked  round  and 
discovered  three  grown-up  girls  mi- 
micking her  behind  her  Imck.  She 
told  me  she  felt  angry  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  minute.  Then  she  re- 
membered she  had  herself  many 
times  done  the  like  in  depailed 
years.  So,  shaking  her  head  good* 
naturedly,  she  said  to  the  confused 
culprits, '  Now,  it  does  not  matter 
in  the  least  your  doing  that  to  me ; 
but  don't  try  it  with  everybody.* 
Unquestionably  this  was  the  right 
thing  to  do :  much  better  than  i^ 
pearing  not  to  notice :  infinitely 
better  than  taking  offence. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  had  la- 
vished kindness  on  a  young  lad  who 
was  a  distant  relation,  once  entered 
a  room  as  the  young  lad  was  mak- 
ing a  speech  to  some  companions  in 
which  he  was  cleverly  taking  off 
the  old  gentleman,  amid  roars  of 
laughter.  The  old  gentleman  never, 
by  word  or  deed,  took  any  notice  of 
the  fact.  This  was  more  than  could 
have  been  expected.  For  ingrati- 
tude is  a  bad  thing,  and  ought  to  be 
repressed  if  not  punishedl 

The  rector  of  a  large  parish  was 
constrained  to  dismiss  a  recalcitrant 
curate.  The  curate  went  to  a 
neighbouring  vicar  and  made  his 
complaint.  The  rector,  in  fact,  had 
exercised  astonishing  forbearance 
with  the  curate,  and  had  given  him 
many  warnings.  But  &e  vicar, 
though  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
rector,  accepted  the  curate's  story 
witiiout  once  speaking  to  the  rector 


and  hearing  tiie  oilier  side;  and 
went  aboat  ainoiiig  the  reotor  %at 
hatrimesB  and  iyranny.  He  even 
sent  an  anonjmons  lett^  to  the 
local  newspaper,  in  which  he  vilified 
the  rector.  What  ought  the  lectcr 
to  have  done  P  I  will  teU  yon  wbai 
he  did.  He  said,  *•  I  am  sony  that 
Y,  after  knowing  me  far  jema^ 
should  think  me  capable  of  aetmg 
as  he  has  said  I  did:  I  shall  not 
quarrel  with  him,  though  he  has 
behaved  in  an  un&ir  and  unkind 
manner,  for  that  would  look  ill: 
but  of  course,  there  cannot  be  tibe 
old.  cordiality  between  ns.'  So  X 
gave  Y  the  oold  shoulder.  And  being 
a  person  of  a  good  memory  and  a 
persistent  nature,  he  did  so  fi>r 
several  years;  and  indeed  never 
gave  Y*  his  confidence  i^ain.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  he  did  right,  k 
man  who  takes  up  an  evil  report  of 
you  without  lookmg  into  the  facts; 
and  then  circulates  the  evil  report; 
cannot  be  esteemed  as  a  tmstrworthy 
fHend.  And  the  rifb  indicates  Idus 
sufficiently,  without  any  unpleasant 
explosion. 

You  are  infbrmed,  on  the  best 
possible  authority,  tiiat  a  friend 
whom  you  have  stood  by  in  many 
ways  and  whom  yon  entiidy 
trusted,  did  in  the  presenoe  of  a 
considerable  company  abase  jon  in 
a  most  violent  manner.  Yon  are 
well  aware  that  it  has  been  for 
years  your  friend's  custom  to  speak 
of  you  in  terms  of  steady  deprecia> 
tion.  That,  however,  you  did  not 
at  all  mind :  as  it  is  your  friend's 
weakness  neverto  speak  handsomely 
of  any  living  mortal  except  himsell 
But  violent  abuse,  such  as  excited 
the  indignation  of  some  who  heard 
it  and  who  were  not  special  friends 
either  of  his  or  yours,  is  too  much : 
and  as  you  thou^t  of  many  services 
you  had  done  your  friraid,  a  vehe^ 
ment  wrath  arose  in  you ;  and  you 
walked  off  straight  to  a  place  where 
at  that  hour  you  might  count  on 
meeting  him.    If  you  had  met  him. 
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htA  qttkrtor  of  an  boar.  Lnokilj, 
he  "was  not  there.  And  as  the 
evening  went  on,  your  wrath  cooled. 
Yon  recalled  many  pleasant  hours 
yon  had  passed  tojgether.  Ton  re- 
membered that  he  had  a  very  hasty 
temper,  which  a  little  thing  some- 
times aroused  to  a  foaming  fury,  in 
which  he  said  foolish  things  which 
yon  knew  he  speedily  repented.  In 
some  way  or  other,  perfectly  un- 
known to  yourself,  you  must  have 
rubbed  him  against  the  grain.  And 
he  had  many  cares ;  and  had  met 
severe  disappointments.  On  the 
whole,  the  first  impulse  to  have  it 
out  in  a  regpilar  quarrel  died  away : 
and  the  next  time  you  met  your 
firiend  he  had  little  idea  of  the  ter- 
rible scene  he  had  barely  escaped. 

The  coming  of  a  great  sorrow  has 
a  wonderful  power  to  utterly  quench 
i^e  wrath  that  promised  a  very 
pretty  quarrel.  My  friend  Smith 
one  day  chanced  to  take  up  what  is 
termed  a  rehgious  periodical:  and 
therein  discerned  a  weak  attack  on 
himself.  The  statement,  indeed, 
was  not  much  to  his  discredit :  for 
the  transgression  of  which  it  ac- 
cused him  was  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  visiting  cathedral  churches, 
and  also  of  discussing  their  archi- 
tecture and  worship.  But  this  was 
stated  as  though  it  were  a  serious 
fEMilt:  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
wretched  bit  of  tattle,  very  vulgar, 
and  utterly  false.  All  this  occunred 
in  a  paper  written  by  a  man  for 
whom  Smith  had  a  real  respect  and 
regard;  and  from  whom  he  would 
no  more  have  expected  such  an  at- 
tack than  he  would  a  blow  on  the 
£BLCe.  Smith  was  angry.  But  the 
next  morning  a  loss  befel  him  in 
whose  presence  all  religious  periodi- 
cals were  utterly  forgot :  and  when 
it  happened,  weeks  after,  that  this 
special  production  was  brought 
lMw;k  to  his  memory,  his  anger  was 
as  dead  as  the  Emperor  HeHoga- 
balus.  Never,  by  word  or  dcSd, 
did  he  ilotice  the  unprovoked  at- 
tack ;  and  it  never  made  the  slight- 


est esttanffement  between  himself 
and  his  friend.  Various  occasions 
were  remembered  on  which  the 
writer  of  the  stupid  bit  of  gossip 
had  behaved  towards  him  with  true 
kindness :  These  could  not  be  for- 
got :  and  not  without  a  faint  curio- 
sity as  to  how  on  earth  his  friend 
could  have  been  led  to  do  what 
seemed  an  ill-set  thing,  he  banished 
the  thought  of  it  finally. 

K  a  quarrel  is  sure  to  come  at 
last,  it  is  better  to  make  the  plunge 
and  have  it  at  once,  before  you  have 
wasted  kindness  on  the  person  to 
be  quarrelled  witlu  You  will  think 
of  the  judicious  Dutchman,  to  whom 
entered  an  acquaintance  asking  him^ 
to  become  his  security  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  '  No,' said  the  Dutch- 
man. *  If  I  became  your  security, 
I  will  tell  you  what  would  happen. 
When  the  time  came  to  pay  the 
hundred  pounds,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  them :  I  should  have  to 
pay  them  for  you,  and  then  we 
should  quarrel.  So  I  prefer  that 
we  quarrel  now,  when  I  have  my 
hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket.* 
Then  he  showed  his  acquaintance 
ihe  door.  He  was  a  wise  man.  He 
had  indicated  the  inevitable  course 
of  afiairs  with  entire  accuracy.  So 
with  a  bras^i  person,  very  slightly 
known,  who  comes  and  soma  him- 
self upon  you :  stays  in  your  hoxuse 
uninvited  and  unwelcome.  You 
will  not  always  beable  to  stand  it» 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
stand  it.  After  much  annoyance, 
you  will  have  to  get  rid  of  him : 
and  he  will  not  be  the  least  gratefuL 
So  you  had  best  save  annoyance 
and  expense,  and  come  to  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  at  once.  Or, 
if  hospitably  inclined,  you  may 
make  a  division  of  your  house  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  sturdy  beg* 
gar.  You  will  take  the  inside ;  and 
give  him  the  whole  of  the  outside. 

It  seems  a  truism  to  say  that  yoa 
should  never  take  ofience  where 
oflTence  is  not  intei^iM. a  J|#i4^(i8 
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not  80.  There  are  many  educated 
people  who,  in  their  interconrse 
with  ancoltared  folk,  forget  that 
Hothine  in  language  or  manner  is 
impertinent  which  is  not  designed 
to  be  so.  That  which  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  one  who  knew  bet- 
ter is  entirely  venial  in  one  who 
knows  no  better.  When  I  was  a 
country  parson,  I  went  round  one 
morning  as  usual  to  the  stable  yard. 
The  postman  had  just  arrived :  He 
had  a  little  cart,  and  was  our  car- 
rier. The  cook,  worthy  woman, 
issued  from  her  door;  and  asked 
the  postman  if  he  had  brought  a 
certain  package.  'No,'  was  the 
answer.  *  I  tell 't  ye  to  bring  it,' 
said  the  cook.  *  xe're  a  Liar,'  re- 
plied the  postman  in  the  civilest 
tone.  With  unruffled  face  the  cook 
rejoined,  *  Ye*re  a  Liar  yersel.'  In 
the  old  days,  much  less  than  such 
language  passing  between  educated 
men,  must  have  issued  in  mortal 
combat.  But  neither  cook  nor  post- 
man  meantthe  smallest  harm.  When 
the  postman  said,  'Ye're  a  Liar,' 
he  meant  exactly  the  same  thing 
which  you,  my  young  lady  reader, 
would  have  conveyed  by  saying,  *  I 
beg  your  pardon :  surely  you  are 
mistaken.'  And  the  thine  was 
taken  as  it  was  meant,  and  m  like 
fashion  replied  to.  Let  this  be  re- 
membered. When  some  ignorant 
person  says  to  you  something  ana- 
logous to  *  Ye're  a  Liar,'  you  must' 
not  dream  of  getting  angry.  That 
is  his  mode  of  expressing  himself : 
It  never  enters  into  his  mind  that  it 
can  g^ve  offence.  Of  course,  the 
mode  is  disagreeable.  But  the  poor 
fellow  never  had  the  chance  of 
knowing  better.  It  is*  his  misfor- 
tune. And  not  reprobation,  but 
piiy,  is  the  emotion  which  misfor- 
tune should  excite. 

The  mention  of  the  Doric  dia- 
logue between  the  cook  and  the 
postman  may  fitly  introduce  this 
counsel :  never  on  any  considera- 
tion allow  yourself  to  be  drawn 
into  an  interchange  of  actual  high 


words.  That  is  essentially  de- 
grading: and  is  sure  to  result  in 
your  flaying  what  you  wiU  regret 
It  is  an  unconscious  law  of  civilisa- 
tion, that  everything  shall  be  said 
and  done  under  a  certain  restrainl 
He  becomes  avulgarian  and  a  savage 
who  fights  to  utter  extremiiy.  You 
never  say  the  very  worst  you  could 
say  of  anybody.  But  remember 
that  this  restriction  comes  with 
culture:  and  therefore  beware  of 
coming  to  an  open  quarrel  with  a 
human  being  who  is  without  cul- 
ture and  manners.  You  do  not 
contend  with  such  a  one  on  equal 
terms.     You  are  fettered  by  pro- 

?rieties  which  to  him  are  not 
'here  is  degradation  in  fighting 
him  with  his  own  weapons:  and 
you  may  pierce  him  through  and 
through  with  yours,  and  he  never 
know.  Thus,  in  fighting  with  a 
sweep,  you  are  blackened  whether 
you  win  or  lose. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  there  are 
men,  commonly  gentle  and  manage- 
able, who  become  quarrelsome  im- 
mediately on  taking  a  pen  into  thmr 
hand.  They  will  go  home  and 
write  you  a  most  impertinent  letter 
on  a  subject  of  which  they  have 
just  conversed  with  you  quite 
amicably.  They  appear  to  whip 
themselves  up  into  a  white-heat  of 
fury :  to  be  maddened  by  a  sense  of 
wrong :  and  vitriol  flows  from  thdr 
pen.  The  writer  has  in  his  pos- 
session several  letters  of  which  he 
can  say  sincerely  that  at  a  first 
reading  they  took  his  breath  away : 
they  revealed  something  in  an  ac- 
quaintance of  whose  existence  in 
him  one  never  had  dreanat.  But 
on  next  conversing  with  him  he 
was  all  right  again ;  and  one  came 
to  attach  no  moment  to  his  abusive 
communications.  Those  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  are  impelled  to 
write  insolent  letters  should  always 
make  it  a  rule  to  sleep  over  th<ar 
compositions:  never  to  post  them 
till  the  next  day.  And  then,  in  all 
likelihood,  a  wijmt  nund  ^will  have 
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asserted  itself,  and  the  insolent 
quarrel-seeking  letter  will  be  put 
in  the  fire.  Let  the  writer  of  such 
a  letter  remember  that  he  puts  a 
terrible  weapon  of  offence  in  the 
hand  of  the  person  he  sends  it  to : 
there  is  no  glossing  over  or  explain- 
ing away  the  written  document: 
and  the  day  may  come  when  a 
glance  at  it  shall  blight  many  plans 
and  hopes  for  ever. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that 
there  will  come  times  in  a  man's 
life  in  which  he  shall  be  so 
placed  that,  at  whateyer  cost  of 
feeling,  nnder  whatever  sense  of 
injniy,  he  must  not  qnarrel :  or  he 
will  get  a  character  which  will  be 
his  rain.  The  time  passes  awav : 
and  the  bitter  self-restraint  it  de- 
manded is  needed  no  more.  But 
you  will  have  felt  the  good  of  it  so 
much,  that  you  will  not  be  disposed 
(if  you  are  wise)  to  wildly  dance  and 
shriek  in  the  sense  of  recovered 
fi-eedom:  still  less  to  insultingly 
snap  your  fingers  in  the  old  tyrant's 
fieu^e.  It  is  hard,  but  it  is  needful, 
sometimes  to  hear  a  fellow  mortal 
talking  vile  nonsense  without  tell- 
ing lum  so:  to  see  such  a  one 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  yet  bear 
a  smooth  fiace :  to  be  well  aware 
t^at  you  are  being  cheated,  yet  let 
it  pass :  to  be  magnificently  patron- 
ised by  an  illiterate  snob,  and  seem 
to  be  mttified.  It  comes  to  this : 
that  filing  %o  command  your  tem- 
per, at  a  critical  period,  which  may 
last  for  months  or  years,  mav  get 
you  the  character  of  a  quarrelsome 
fool,  with  whom  no  one  would 
willingly  have  anything  to  do.  And 
for  a  man  who  has  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  there  is  no  more 
destructiye  reputation.  No  moral 
delinquency  will  ruin  a  career  like 
a  character  for  cantankerous  im- 
practicability. And  veiy  properly 
so,  if  the  character  be  deserved. 
Who  would  employ  a  curate  with 
such  a  reputation?  Who  would 
present  to  a  living  such  a  manf 
What  attorney  would  have  such 


a  junior  counsel  P  Who  would  en- 
^;age  such  a  butler  or  cook  ?  It 
IS  torture,  daily  and  hourly,  to  have 
to  maintain  near  relations  with  a 
thrown^  quarrelsome,  pig-headed 
mortal.  The  machinery  of  life, 
instead  of  running  sweetly  and 
smoothly,  will  grind,  creak,  strain. 
But  delightful  it  is  to  work  along 
with  a  sweet-natured,  right-minded 
man,  void  of  suspicions,  who  never 
takes  offence,  whose  open  &ce  is 
Uke  the  sunshine  coming  into  your 
chamber,  whose  gracious  soul  by 
its  mere  presence  cuts  knots  and 
tides  over  shallows  and  abolishes 
firiction. 

No  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which 
a  reputation  for  a  very  quarrelsome 
temper  may  be  helpml  to  a  man. 
If  he  have  got  a  footing  from  which 
he  cannot  be  dislodged,  you  will 
thankfully  promote  him  to  some^ 
thing  better  where  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  so  much  harm.  You 
will  recommend  him  highly  to 
others,  to  the  end  of  yourself  get- 
ting rid  of  him :  as  Sindbad  the 
Sailor  would  no  doubt  have  assured 
an  unsuspecting  friend  that  it  was 
most  delightful  to  have  the  old  man 
of  the  sea  on  his  back.  The  quar- 
relsome temper  is  advantageous, 
even  as  that  voice  was  of  great 
value  to  its  possessor  whose  tones 
were  so  horribly  discordant  that  he 
had  but  to  begin  to  sing  before  a 
'house  and  people  willingly  paid  him 
highly  to  move  on.  £ven  greater 
is  that  independent  member's  chance 
of  being  offered  a  place  in  the  Go- 
vernment who  is  a  daily  curse  to 
be  anyhow  abated,  than  his  who  is 
a  constant  supporter  meriting  re- 
ward. But  all  this  demands  an« 
assured  base  of  operations  in  the 
direction  of  being  dangerous,  vexa- 
tious, and  disgusting.  It  is  only 
the  enemy  you  cannot  knock  on  the 
head,  whom  you  think  of  concilia- 
ting. It  is  only  the  nuisance  you 
cannot  abate,  that  you  persuade 
yourself  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasant 
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■  There   are   places,  greater    and 
•lesser^  in  whicK  70a.  must  make 
enemies  unless  yon  are  content  to 
foe  a  coward  and  a  sneak.    These 
are  the  places  in  which  it  is  your 
duty  to  keep  others  np  to  their 
duty.    And  snch  places  are  offcen- 
timea  poorly  paid  and  lightly  es- 
teemed.    Every  country  parson'^  is 
one.     A  sneaky  person,  who  is  con- 
tent to  see  wrong  done  and  dnty 
neglected    without    finding    &ult, 
will  avoid  TnaVing  enemies.     And 
there  are  a  good  many  such  sne^iky 
persons.     They  will  loudly  approve 
what  they  know  to  be.  wrong,  to  the 
end  of  pleasing  the  wrong-doer : 
possibly  a  wrong-doer  in  a  very 
humble  station  in  life.    But  that 
will  not  do  for  an  honest  man.     It 
may  have  pleased  Gbd  to  place  you 
where  you  will  grossly  foil  of  your 
duty,   and  prove   an    ignominious 
coward,  if  you  do  not  many  times 
fiad  fault.     And  it  is  every  man's 
duiy  to  remark  every  wrong  which 
he  can  do  anything  to  m^id ;  and 
to  suppress  the  wrong-doer  whom 
he  cannot  reform.     Of  course,  you 
make  an  enemy  of  the  wrong-doer, 
and  of  all  interested  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  wrong.   For  no  un- 
educated person,  and  not  very  many 
educated  persons,  can  take  peace- 


ably the  suggestion  that  th^  have 
done  wrong.  You  may  remember 
an  ancient  prescription  of  a  mode 
in  which,  without  the  employ^ieot 
of  any  magic  spell,  any  hoinao 
being  may  raise  a  deviL 

The  whole  intercourseof  little (^liU 
dren  with  one  another,  is  a  sedes  of 
£ikllin^-out  and  makiogs-up  again. 
And  m  this  as  in  other  thmgs, 
men  are  but  bigger  children.  Tl^ 
intercourse  is  very  much  the  same. 
Their  chills  and  glows,  their  qaar- 
relliugs  and  re-unions,  are  less  de- 
mons&ative:  because  part,  of  the 
education  of  years  is  to  check  the 
expression  of  feelinff,  in  these  as 
in  all  things  beside.  But.  one 
day  you  wiU  be  pleased  with  a 
friend,  and  the  next  day  disap- 
pointed in  him.  It  will  be  so  to 
the  end',  and  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  it,  and  not  qnarrel 
unless  for  very  grave  cause.  Toor 
friend,  you  have  found  out^  is  not 
perfect.  Nor  are  you:  and  you 
cannot  expect  to  get  much  more 
than  you  give.  You  must  look  far 
much  weakness,  foolishness,  and 
vaniiy  in  human  nature :  it  is  un- 
happy  if  yon  are  too  sharp  in  see- 
ing them. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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0  beliarer  in  the  Diyixie  right  of 
kings  «Ter  longed  for  the  retnm 
of  his  banished  master  wiijbt  more 
feryonr  than  many  of  oar  moat  firm 
itdherents  to  the  docizine  vox  poptUi 
seem  to  long  for  soma  znan  who 
with  more  than  despotic  power  shall 
guide  Erance,  say,  or  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  of   Spanish .  af&irs. 
And  there  is  at  bottom  nothing  so 
very  inconsistent  in  thia.  Were  the 
very  highest  idealof  popular  goyem- 
meaat  reached,  there  would  still  be 
necessity  for    master  minds — men 
who,  if  they  do  not  give  thoughts  to 
their  fellows,  will,  at  all  events, 
guide  popular  thiiJdng  ^nd  shape 
nationsd   action.     But  for  nations 
half  formed,  or  in  which  the  &int 
first  movement  of  life  is  only  begin- 
ning like  yeast  to  leaven  the  inr 
organic  masses  of  sodeiy,  men  of 
quickening    power,    of    will    and 
patriotic  energy,  are  especially  re* 
qoisite.      A  ruler  who  draws  his 
power  from  the  peonle,  who  has  no 
mainstay  but  the  will  of  the  erode 
masses,  and  who  yet  sways  those 
maases  by  the  force  of  his   own 
will,   and    leads   them    they    but 
dimly  know  whither,  may  be  the 
one  necessity  of  a  nation  at  certain 
periods  of  its  history. 

There  is  a  hope  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  Spain  may  find  in  Emilio 
Oastelar  a  ruler  of  this  formative  or- 
der ;  a  man  strong  enough  to  quell  all 
ebullitions  of  anarchy,  and  yet  wise 
enough  not  to  base  his  new  order 
on  forces  which  would  drive  the 
naidon  in  the  end  into  yet  deeper 
anarchy.  Power  of  the  kind  Spain 
now  needsisbeset  by  terrible  dangers, 
and  unless  in  its  exercise  it  develops 
institutions  which  can  live  alone  and 
be  to  some  extent  independent  of 
Bocb  adventitious  support  in  the 
future^  it  will  do  more  harm  than 
goo<L  If  Senor  Gastelar  cannot 
develop  such,  therefore,  it  may.  be 
better  that  he  should  fail,  success,  in 


the  case  of  his  establishing  merely  a 
personal  despotism  meamng  stagna- 
tion, and  possibly  retrogression  fo^ 
Spain.  , 

And  in  truth  it  can  only  be  at 
best  a  hope  that  we  can  (perish 
upon  this  point.  Spain  is  as  a 
whole  a  country  still  without  insti- 
tutions upon  which  civil  liberty  cap 
take  root  and  grow ;  and  unless  the 
dictator  can  ;rule  not  oidy  without, 
but  with  her  national  assembly,  his 
dictatorship  may  prove  a  curse*  We 
must  suspend  judgment  until  we 
have  seen  what  he  will  do  ^hen 
order  )i^  been  restored.  His  real 
work  will  begin  then ;  and  if  he  can 
sway  the  turbulent  Cortes  and  bend 
it  to  his  will,  shaping  it  into  a 
coiistitutional'  legislative  body,  he 
will  do  a  noble  and  memorable 
work,  which  may  make  revolutions 
and  ^onwMyioimientos  henceforth 
impossible.  He  ha?  some  qualities 
that  fit  him  eminently  for  such  a 
task,  and  we  shall  therefore'  watch 
his  career  keenly  as  that  of  a  man 
upon  whose  conduct  the  life  of  Spain 
may  now  be  said  to  hang.  If  the 
Republic  fail,  he  may  hold  back  the 
deluge  for  a  little,  but  not  for  long. 
And  in  order  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  gigantic  task  he  has  to  per- 
form, we  shall  pass  rapidly  in 
review  some  events  in  Spanish 
history  since  the  time  of  the 
Bourbon  restoration  in  1812.  The 
story  is  in  itself  an  interesting  one, 
end  affords  likewise  both  a  h&j  to 
present  events  and  a  gauge  of 
future  difficulties  such  as  it  will  be 
well  to  have  before  us  in  forming 
opinions  upon  contemporary  move- 
ments. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
effects  of  that  restoration,  or  of  any 
event  that  has  happened  since  in 
Spaixiv  without  taking  into  account 
t^  curious  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
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rsion  of  it  with  bis  armies  and  de- 
posed  the  imbecile  king,  Charles 
lY.,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
all  the  long  centuries  of  despotism 
had  done  nothing  towards  welding 
the  varions  races  and  principalities 
of  the  peninsula  into  a  homoge- 
neons  nation.  On  the  contra^, 
each  section  stood,  if  possible,  more 
distinctly  separated  at  that  time 
from  its  fellows  than  in  the  days  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  for  all  those 
welding  elements  which  come  of 
civilisation  and  wise  administration 
were  totally  wanting  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  Spain.  It  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  blind  Eastern  des- 
potism, based  npon  the  gloomiest 
superstition  and  maintcuned'  by 
terror ;  and  the  longer  it  swayed  the 
destinies  of  Spain,  the  more  did  it 
tend  to  pulverise  society  and  reduce 
it  to  a  condition  of  social  IshmaeU 
ism.  Practically  it  was  so  with  the 
provinces  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  dark  tyranny.  At  the 
time  of  its  greatest  glory,  Castile 
was  hated  in  Arragon,  and  Biscay 
and  Navarre  held  aloof  from  both. 
These  provinces  had  gradually  come 
together  by  marriages,  in  the  way 
that  Scotland  came  to  England,  and 
each  little  kingdom  retained  its  laws 
more  or  less  firmly  to  the  last.  The 
Cortes  of  Navarre  met  as  late  as 
1806.  Neither  there  nor  in  Biscay 
could  l^e  Inquisition  ever  get  a 
footing;  while  restless  CattdoDia, 
with  its  daring  sailors  and  enter- 
prisine  merchants,  defied  the  Cas- 
tilian  King  to  hamper  it  with  his 
fiscal  laws,  and  carried  on  its  trade 
with  France  and  Ital  v  when  Malaga 
and  Carthagena  by  these  laws  were 
crumbling  into  ruins.  The  northern 
half  of  the  peninsula  was,  in  fact,  a 
fortuitous  agglomeration  of  rival 
nationalities  and  unaffiliated  races, 
and  the  southern  half  a  conquered 
territory  over  which  the  darkness 
of  a  hideous  superstition  and  the 
grim  tyranny  of  the  fknatical  Cas- 
tilians  brooded  like  exhalations  frt>m 
ihe  bottomless  pit.    It  was  there 


and  in  the  Castiles  that  the  Inqui- 
sition held  its  strongest  sway  and 
did  its  darkest  deeds;  and  proba- 
bly no  Eastern  fetish  worship,  no 
Egyptian  beast  adoration,  ever  sank 
its  votaries  lower,  or  had  worse 
deeds  perpetrated  in  its  name,  than 
were  done  all  over  that  vast  re- 
gion in  the  napie  of  Christianify. 
With  many  of  these  deeds  most  of 
us  have  been  familiar  from  our 
childhood ;  but  we  have  seldoin 
thought,  perhaps,  how  these  things 
sapped  all  the  life  out  of  the  people, 
destroyed  all  semblance  of  monk, 
crushed  out  utterly  all  political 
faculty,  and  isolated  not    merely 

Erovince  from  province,  but  house- 
old  from  household,  and  man  from 
man,  in  a  way  that  long  generations 
of  freedom  will  not  wholly  overoome. 
And  it  was  on  a  kingdom  like 
this  that  Ni^leon  broke  in ;  sunk 
to  the  very  lowest  place  among  Qa 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  with  w  its 
resources  exhausted,  and  its  govern- 
ment a  grim  commentary  on  the 
national  disorder  and  ruin — an  im- 
becile king,  a  queen  who  ruled  the 
land,  if  ruling  it  could  be  caDed 
when  its  sole  object  was  plunder, 
through  her  paramour  dubbed 
Prince  of  the  Peace.  Undoabtedfy 
the  French  Eevdution  and  the  first 
march  of  its  propagandist  armies 
did  something  to  set  the  blood  stir- 
ring in  the  veins  of  the  long  slnm- 
bermg  races  with  new  hopes  of 
freedom  and  a  &ir  future.  What 
if  religion  was  condemned  and  Uie 
priests  scorned  under  the  new 
creeds  of  the  Gontrtd  Social  ?  Rous- 
seau could  not  be  a  worse  saviour 
of  "mea  than  the  Church  the  Spa- 
niards had  known,  no  devil  worship 
could  have  degraded  them  worse 
than  it  had  done.  The  restless  am- 
bition of  Napoleon  was  sending  him 
here  and  there  all  over  the  world  to 
knock  over  that  which  was  rotten, 
and  leave  room  for  what  was  fresh 
and  new  and  vigorous  to  grow 
up,  but  he  was  going  to  do  more  for 
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missions  was  the  design  to  supplant 
the  Bourbons,  to  nnite  in  one  the 
so-called  Latin  races  as  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  world,  and  as  a 
step  to  that  he  placed  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  jnst 
as  he  called  his  son  King  of  Borne, 
and  made  the  trooper  Mnrat  Eong 
of  Naples.     Joseph's  new  throne 
was  not  a  very  firm  one.    It  was 
set  np  with  the  rotten  materials 
which  had  formed  the  old,  and  so 
it  was  necessary  to  prop  it  with 
plenty  of  French  bayonets.     The 
marshals  of  Napoleon  filled  the  land 
with  French  soldiers,  and  by  trea- 
chery, from  Spanish  snpineness  and 
stupidity,  and  by  fighting,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fortified  cities, 
which  they  sacked  with  the  ruth- 
lessness  and  greed  of  Attila.     This 
occnpation  was   rapidly   drawing 
the  Spanish  people  together,  and 
welding  the  fragments  of  the  na- 
tions into  one  with  the  heat  of  a 
mighty  hate.     The  desultory  me- 
ril&  bands  who  formed  themselres 
on  the  mountains  were  but  the  pre- 
cursors of  such  a  storm  of  patriotism 
as  would  by-and-by  have  engulfed 
the  French;  and  in  such  a  patriotic 
effort  as  that  Spain  would    have 
grown  more  than  in  a   hundred 
years  of  ciyil  war,  declamation,  and 
pronmuiamiefrdoe.  No  nation  broken 
and    disoreanised    as    Spain  then 
-w^a  could  have  had  a  greater  bless- 
ing fr^m  Heaven  than  that  occupa- 
tion of  the  cruel  Frank  was  proving 
itself  to  be,  had  it  got  time  to  work 
its  natural  .^fiect. 

Unfortunately  for  Spain,  England 
at  that  time  had  a  mission  too,  and 
that  mission  was  to  rush  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth,  like  her  titular  saint  of 
old,  relieving  distressed  monarchies 
and  picking  fossil  kingships  out  of 
the  dost  to  be  once  more  set  a-top, 
riveted     with     British    steel    and 

fined  together  with  British  blood. 
'be    ^ood   Tories  who  ruled   the 
destinies  of  England  in  those  da3rs 
believed  in  the  balance  of  power,  in 
Uie   Divine  right  of  kings,  in  the 
TOt.  Tin. — "RO,  xLvni.    new  sebies. 


inviolabiliiy  of  shams,  with  all  the 
fervency  that  stupidity  could  give ; 
and    unfortunately  they    had    the 
power  to  act  on  their  faith,  and  to 
drag  England  into  all  manner  of 
useless  wars,  until  she  became  in 
some  respects   a  greater  curse   to 
Europe  thadi  Napoleon.     Much  of 
the  work  that  he  did  was  undeni- 
ably good,  and  not  all  the  might 
of  England  has  been  able  to  undo 
it.      The    man  himself,    too,  was 
essentially    of    that    meteor    kind 
which  is  sure  to  perish  in  its  own 
fire.     He  was  buminfi^  himself  out; 
and  unless  he  had  chosen  to  oome 
and  flare  his  last  in  a  mad  attack 
on  our  shores,  he  might  have  been 
left  to  perish  without  us,  for  after 
Austerhtz  every  war  in  which  he 
engaged  virtually  hastened  his  ruin, 
and  every  victory  was  a  defeat,  in 
that  it  was  a  snare  to  a  man  who 
had  no  hold  on  France  and  sought 
to  have  none,  save  by  working  on 
all  surrounding  nations  havoc  and 
ruin.  But  our  rulers  did  not  see  that ; 
and  furious  at  the  daring  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Corsican,  sent  England's 
armies  to  deliver  Spain.    And  we 
did  deliver  her ;  but  what  a  woeful 
deliverance!     It  is  melancholy  to 
think  of  it  to-day,  for  it  was  as  if 
Louis  XlV.  had  delivered  tls  fr^m 
Cromwell  to  set  Charles  I.  on  the 
throne   as  a  despot  and  split  the 
Empire  in   three  by  his   tyranny. 
What  did  Spain  gain  by  our  ezpen* 
ditnre  of  blood  and  treasure?    No- 
thinor  at  all — worse  than  nothing. 
Without    us    Spain    might    have 
fought  herself  free,  and  have  risen 
to  national  uniiy  and  dignity  in  the^ 
stru^le.  Her  population  was  small, 
but  mdividually  it  was  as  brave  as 
any  in  the  world ;  and  altiiough  at 
firstits  divisions  favoured  the  French,, 
their    tyranny    would   soon    have 
swept  hSl  that  &vour  away.    Moor 
and  Gastilian,  Basque  and  Catalan,, 
might,  and  in  all  probability  woiodd, 
have  come    to    stand  shoulder  te 
shoulder  in  the  one  great  need  of 
being  rid  of  the  oppressor:  but  we 
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did  not  permit  them,  and  the  real 
patriotism:  of  the  nation  eyaporated 
in  gnerilla  warfare,  in  which  each 
tribe  fought  independent  of  its  fel- 
low, and  in  rivalry  often,  so  that 
the  olan  hatreds  were  deepened 
rather  than  effaced.  We  thus 
helped  to  feed  the  Very  spirit  of 
prond  isolation  which  bears  snch 
letter  froit  to-day.  Whatever  we 
may  diink  of  onr  Peninsular  cam- 
paigpsy  our  presence  in  Spain  at 
that  crisis  of  her  history  was  almost 
an  tmniitigated  curse.  And  the 
Spaniards  clearly  feel  it  to  be  so,  re- 
senting our  help  and  ignoring  our 
victories.  We  call  it  Castilian 
pride  ;  but  should  we  have  resented 
such  interference  less  had  it  been 
done  for  us?  Certainly  it  would 
have  been  better  fbr  Spain  and  for 
the  world  liad  we  let  her  alone,  or 
at  most  have  helped  the  patriotio 
party  with  means  by  which  to  or- 
ganise her  resistance. 

For,  of  coursiB,  we  brought  the 
Bourbons  back  i^ere,  as  in  France. 
The  ^  Iron  Duke '  cleared  the  Penin- 
^nda  of  the  French,  and  tiien  amid 
jubilees  '  the  king  came  to  his  ain 
again '  in  the  person  of  the  abdicated 
Charles's  son,  Ferdinand  VII.,  who 
announced  himself  as  the  true  pill 
for  the  earthquake,  as  all  the  Bour- 
bons do.  They  have  been  the 
curse  of  Europe  fbr  two  hundred 
years,  but  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  believe  it  yet,  nor  does  it  much 
matter  if  the  world  can  but 
make  up  its  mind  to  laugh  and  let 
them  Hve  on  in  their  faiti),  till  like 
our  Scotch  Stuarts  they  sink  cniietly 
into  oblivion.  But  Ferdinand  had 
more  than  the  £aith ;  thanks  to  ns, 
when  he  went  back  to  Spain,  he 
had  to  some  extent  the  power  too, 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  save 
society  by  bringing  back  the  Inqui- 
sition and  all  priestly  tyrannies. 
The  beginnings  of  national  Hfe,  the 
feeble  national  Parliament,  which 
at  Seville  or  Cadiz  during  the  war 
had  been  busy  hurling  defiance  at  the 
French,  and  framing  constitutions 


there,  were  snuffed  out,  and  evety- 
thiug  was  to  go  back  to  tiie  pre-revo- 
lutiondays.  It  was*  as  you  were, 'wi& 
a  trifle  more  of  the  soldier  s^ded. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was 
not  a  very  noble  outcome  of  all  the 
English  heroism  that  had  been  dis- 
played in  the  Peninsula.  Evoi 
Tories  may  doubt  a  little  now,  if 
they  look  at  the  thing  <Milmly, 
whether  iAi&  tyranny  they  set  up  in 
Spain  wa^  a  better  thing  ijian  the 
tyranny  they  overthrew.  For  our 
part,  we  fe^  ashamed  of  it.  The 
work  we  did  was  an  evil  one  fat 
Spain,  and  has  affected  her  destinies 
in  a  disastrous  way  ever  conce. 
That  it  has  not  done  quite  all  the 
harm  it  might  have  done  is  not  due 
to  any  merit  in  the  absolutism  we 
set  up,  or  in  us,  but  entirely  to  other 
causes;  for  had  that  monart^y  con- 
tinned  to  act  in  the  spirit  which  Fer- 
dinand displayed  when  we  brought 
him  back,  Spain  would  have  to-day 
been  as  dark  and  as  foM  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty  as  in  the 
days  of  Philip  IV.  Happily,  to 
keep  her  as  we  had  placed  her  in 
her  ruler's  hands  was  not  possible. 
Spain  was  poor ;  not  inoividnals, 
not  classes,  but  the  nation  was  sunk 
in  abject  poverty,  the  result  of  een- 
turies  of  cruel  misgovemment.  It 
was  a  rich  country  rendered  in  many 
parts  so  desolate  as  to  be  without 
inhabitantB  or  tiie  power  of  sustaia- 
iug  them  were  they  to  be  found. 
When  Ferdinand  assumed  the  go- 
vernment, the  treasury  was  emj^, 
the  State  bankrupt.  That  bank- 
mptcy  has  continued  a  chronic  dis- 
ease ever  since,  and  it  has  been  the 
sheet  anchor  and  salvation  (^  the 
liberties  of  Spain.  Once  and  again 
Spain  has  tried  to  fill  tiie  treasury 
by  borrowing,  and  sometimes  a 
Utde  money  Imis  thus  been  obtained ; 
but  whenever  a  Government  of  the 
corrupt  kind  that  we  restored  to 
Spain  can  get  money  to  can^  on  its 
tyrannies  with,  it  is  a  curse  to  the 
country,  and  it  has  been  well  that 
Spain  but  seldom  got  what  it  asked* 
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Impectmiosity  broke  the    neck  of 
Ferdinand's  power,  as  it  lias  broken 
the  neck  of  many  another  evil  thing 
in  Spain.      His  all-essential  army 
could  not  get  paid,     flis  courtiers 
and  needy  nobles    could  not  get 
adequate    plunder    by  hanging-on 
about  his    Gour^.     So  his  tlm)ne 
rockei  feebly  to  and  fro  on  the  top 
of  the  waves  for  a  few  years,  and 
tten  plunged    headlong   into    the 
abyss.    Here  also  we  had  helped 
matters,  but  this  time  on  the  otner 
side  and  without  meaning  it.  When 
Spain  and  France  went  hand  in 
hand  in  the  days  before  Charles  IV. 
abdicated,  and  while  yet  he  and  the 
Spanish  Court  were  fascinated  by 
the  glitter  of  the  great  Emperor,  we 
had  annihilated  the  Spanish  fleet. 
The  first  consequence  of  this  was 
that  Spain  lost  her  hold  of  her  South 
American  colonies.     These  imbibed 
revolutionary  ideas  of  independence, 
and  being  almost  let  alone  had  so 
far  developed  in  the  interval  as  to  re- 
fuse one  after  the  other  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  King  Ferdinand  when 
he  came  back.     Bj  1818  at  latest 
they  had  all  declared  their  independ- 
ence in  spite  of  the  resistance  which 
he  made.     Now  nothing  could  have 
been  so  galling  as  this  to  a  Spanish 
Bourbon  .^    If  there  was  anything  he 
would  pride  himself  upon,  even  while 
walking,  so  to  say,  ia  the  rags  of 
indigence,  it  would  be  that  he  had 
colonies — that  while   England  lost 
her  hold,  to  all  appearance,  in  Ame- 
rica, he  held  fast  all  the  old  sources 
of   the   fabulous  wealth  of  Spain. 
Ajid  certaioly  Ferdinand  felt  it  a 
sore    insult.      He    fulminated    his 
wxath  against  the  base  vassals  who 
had  dared  to    defy   his   authority. 
They  must  be  punished,  armies  must 
be  assembled  to  go  and  chasten  the 
rebels,  and  so  it  was  decreed.     But 
it  was  a  good  deal  easier  said  than 
done.     In  these  modem  times  the 
words  of  august  majesty  have  fallen 
sadly  cheap,  but  thews  and  sinews 
have    grown    dear.     Still  creditors 
could  be  ignored,  within  limits  ex- 


tortion could  be  resorted  to,  lies 
could  be  told,  and  by  dint  of  the 
exercise  of  all  his  powers  Ferdinand 
did  get  some  sort  of  scratch  amy 
together,  and  plabed  it  under  the 
command  of  Count  Absibal,  an  Irish 
O'Donnel,  but  not  much  of  an 
honour  to  Ireland.  It  ^assembled  at 
Cadiz,  and  got  no  farther.  Poor 
Ferdinand  had  no  ships  to  send  it 
across  the  sea  in.  England  had 
long  affo  captured  or  sunk  the 
navy  of  Spain ;  and  mnch  though 
England  had  done  for  Spain  since 
then,  she  had  never  made  good  that 
terrible  loss.'  And  so  Ferdinand's 
army  lay  at  Cadiz  defying  the 
colonies  across  the  Atlantic;  and, 
tiring  of  that,  mntinied.  Had 
they  but  got  well  out  of  the 
country,  the  chances  were  that  he 
would  never  hhve  seen  thetn  again. 
They  would  have  plundered  the 
colonists  and  Hved  comfortably,  just 
as  the  Spanish  troops  now  do  in 
Cuba,  and  a  good  many  of  them  might 
have  settled  in  the  New  World.  But 
left. idling  at  Cadiz,  what  could  they 
do  except  ask  for  pay ;  and  not  get- 
ing  it,  what  else  but  mutiny  ?  And 
it  being  Absibal's  way  to  follow  the 
current  he  found  himself  in,  he 
helped  them.  The  rebellious  troops 
were  victorious,  and  they  proclaimed 
the  constitution  of  18 12,  making 
Ferdinand  a  constitutional  king  in 
spite  of  himself. 

This  happened  in  1820,  and  from 
that  date  absolutism  pure  and  simple 
may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  Cortes  assembled  once  more, 
but  rather  as  a  sort  of  mimicry  of 
constitutionalism  in  other  countries 
than  froTDL  any  powelr  it  had  to  rule 
or  guide.  It  was  the  play  of  fac- 
tions which  kept  the  old  despotism 
down  henceforth,  and  the  continual 
popping  up  and  down  of  ministers  in 
the  seething  vortex  for  many  years 
showed  httle  but  that  the  Court  had 
taken  to  play  at  factions,  and  con- 
sented to  leave  the  nation  alone  to  go 
pretty  much  its  own  vay.  Not  but 
that  any  one  of  these  factions  would 
3  »« 
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Have  liked  well  to  sway  its  destinies 
had  they  not  been  hindered  by  the 
continued  emptiness  of  the  treasury. 
That  want  of  money  sadly  narrowed 
the  operations  of  party.  And  it  did 
good  beside  that,  for  this  revolntion 
brought  the  first  great  blow  to  the 
Church  properties  of  Spain.  The 
treasury  was  temporarily  replenish- 
ed by  the  abolition  of  monasteries, 
the  property  of  all  of  which  save 
eight  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of 
the  State.  This  was  a  good  euough 
measure,  no  doubt,  and  calculated 
ultimately  to  bear  rich  fruit,  freeing 
as  it  did  tiie  land  for  the  people ;  but 
as  there  was  no  one  in  Spain  to 
buy  that  land  up  then,  its  help  to 
the  treasury  was  but  small,  for 
the  tenants  did  little  to  cure 
the  deficit,  which  year  by  year 
increased  and  weighed  the  Oovem- 
ment  down.  A  country  without 
available  resources,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  under  ten  millions,  and  a 
debt  of  over  150  millions,  was  not  a 
field  for  successful  despotism.  True, 
much  of  that  debt  might  not  bear 
interest,  but  it  was  there  all  the 
same,  and  prevented  horrowvng.  No- 
body would  lend  to  a  rickety 
Gbvemment  already  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  nor  could  anybody  feel 
very  sure  of  holding  what  they 
bought  from  it  were  they  to  invest  in 
any  of  the  confiscated  Church  land. 
Besides  that,  a  time  of  revolution  is 
always  a  time  of  severe  strain  upon 
themoneyresources  of  a  country,  and 
it  has  always  been  the  case  in  Spain 
that  its  Oovemment  has  at  that 
time  been  in  its  agonies  constrained 
to  do  many  things  of  a  questionable 
kind  and  to  run  up  accounts  which 
have  never  been  paid. 

Thus  the  proclamation  of  the 
constitution  by  the  mutinous  troops 
was  followed  by  a  time  of  wild  dis- 
order. The  sectional  character  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  variety  of  its  races, 
have  at  all  times  of  change  played 
a  veiy  marked  part  in  the  internal 
complications,  and  it  was  so  then. 
Thus  it  has  happened  that  every 


attempt  to  make  Spain  homogeneous 
by  means  of  a  constitution  has  been 
deeply  resented  by  the  Basques  and 
the  Navarrese  for  one  reason,  and 
by  the  Catalonians  for  another; 
while  the  centre  and  south  have 
either  been  fiematically  superstitious 
or  wildly  republican  and  levelling. 
The  hardest  tyrants  of  Spain  hi^ 
respected  iiliefueros  of  the  Biscayans^ 
and  was  this  new  thing  called  a 
constitution  to  sweep  them  away  ? 
The  erandees  of  Castile  were  hated 
equally  by  north  and  south,  but  on 
different  grounds;  and  as  these 
grandees  were  the  chief  supporters 
of  monarchy,  they  were  attacked. 
It  was  the  same  then  as  now,  and 
the  circumstances  have  altered  but 
UtUe. 

A  rebellion  simmered  on  through 
1821  and  1822,  threatening  all  unitj 
and  order,  and  against  it  kings 
and  constitutions  were  powerless,, 
the  Cortes  heinst  a  mere  shuttlecock. 
The  attention  of  Europe  was  cidledto 
these  things,  and  those  mighty  poten- 
tates who  had  formed  themselves  into- 
a  new  Holy  Alliance  against  therevcK 
lution,  and  who  were  to  TnAiTiffyfn^  at 
all  costs,  the  due  balance  of  power — 
which  balance  consisted,  in  their 
esteem,  in  suffering  nobody  to  be  at 
the  top  but  themse^es^ventnred  to 
utter  their  displeasure  at  the  course 
things  were  taking.  Ferdinand 
must  look  to  it,  and  pat  these 
factions  down.  But  Ferdinand 
couldn't,  poor  fellow,  much  as  he 
wished;  and  instead,  had  to  see 
the  envoys  of  these  great  powers 
dismissed  with  contempt,  as  they 
deserved  to  be.  Spanish  ministers 
might  do  this,  however,  and  not  be 
able  to  resist  an  army  of  invaders 
save  with  fiery  words  of  patriotdsm, 
and  so  the  Alliance  sent  a  French 
army  of  40,000  men  into  Spain  to 
keep  the  peace  and  restore  abso- 
lutism—just what  we  had  done,  in 
fact,  in  1 81 2,  only  the  nation  whose 
presence  we  had  then  objected 
to  chanced  this  time  to  do  the 
work.    This  army,  under  a  feeble 
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liegitimist  French  dnke,  who  might 
have  been  thrashed  far  more  easily 
than  the  worst  of  Napoleon's 
generals,  easily  overran  the  Penin- 
sala»  and  drove  the  Cortes  oat  of 
existence.  He  restored  the  abso- 
latism  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  much 
delighted  to  have  it  back,  and  who, 
sheltered  for  a  few  years  by  the 
French,  wreaked  vengeance  npon 
those  constitutionalists  who  had 
kept  him  in  durance  vile  for  three 
jears.  The  absolutists  had,  in  fact, 
a  good  pretext.  They  had  welcomed 
the  invader,  and  perhaps  made  it 
impossible  for  the  constitutionalists 
to  fight  him,  but  they  could  say, 
none  the  less,  to  the  latter,  'You 
brought  him  here,  and  therefore 
we  shall  hang  you  for  doing  it'  It 
was  a  fine  time  for  absolutism,  that. 
The  King's  faction  abolished  debt 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  restored  the 
Church,  and  instituted  a  '  court  of 
triers  '  for  judging  the  faithfulness 
of  men  and  the  orthodoxy  of  books ; 
in  other  words,  partially  reorganised 
the  Inquisition.  They  might  do  all 
these  things,  and  much  more,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  army  of  occupation, 
however,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
found  a  stable  government ;  rather, 
in  fact,  render  such  a  government 
impossible  when  the  invader  was 
ffone.  And  this  was  just  what  they 
did.  The  people  hated  the  French, 
and  filled  the  land  with  guerillas  to 
prove  it.  They  also  hated  the  (}o- 
Temment  that  acted  under  the 
French,  and  were  in  arms  here  and 
there  all  over  the  land  to  prove  that 
too. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  French,  things 
^rew  unmanageable.  Chaos  was 
spreading,  till  outside  the  French 
pickets  there  was  no  law  or  autho- 
rity in  the  whole  land.  The  clerical 
absolutists  had  at  last  to  yield 
something  of  their  rigour.  A  sup- 
posed Lil^ral  named  ^ea  Bermudez 
was  chosen  to  manage  the  finances, 
and  the  rumour  went  about  that 
the  constitution  was  coming  back. 
The  king  heard  of  it,  and  resented 


it.  That  was  not  at  aU  what  the 
French  had  come  to  do  for  him.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  despot  not  only 
at  home,  bat  abroad  in  his  revolted 
colonies,  and  he  could  not  afford  to 
let  these  Liberal  notions  get  wind. 
He  had  never  given  up  those  colo- 
nies, as  his  more  liberal  subjects 
wished;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
maintained  a  desultory  and  disas- 
trous warfare  there,  in  spite  of 
mutinies  and  the  constitution ;  and 
now  that  France  had  come  to  his 
help,  he  was  hoping  to  see  them 
thoroughly  subdued.  Therefore  he 
resented  their  interference  and 
these  hopes,  and  proclaimed  so- 
lemnly tnat  he  was  still  a  despot, 
and  that  a  despot  he  ever  meant  to 
be.  Nothing  came  of  this  sop  to 
Cerberus,  therefore,  but  new  bad 
blood  between  the  clericals  and  the 
nation.  The  clericals  blamed  the 
King  for  not  being  firm  enough, 
and  for  causing  these  concessions, 
and  from  this  time  began  to  turn 
to  the  Bang's  brother  Carlps  as 
a  fitter  representative  of  Spanish 
fsmaticism,  a  character  which  he 
was  by  no  means  slow  to  adopt. 

It  was,  therefore,  during  the 
French  occupation  that  Carlismjfirst 
showed  its  head.  For  a  time  it  took 
shape  as  a  plot  to  deliver  the  King 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  plotted 
against  the  Church,  and  refused  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  the  Inquisition 
and  such-Hke  pillars  of  Spanish 
glory.  But  if  not  even  a  Frankish 
army  could  deliver  him  from  such 
schismatics  and  rebels,  then  it  was 
clear  that  his  heart  was  not  rights  or 
he  was  too  feeble.  Carlos  was  the 
better  man.  Carlos,  too,  was  then 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  for  the  King 
had  no  child.  This  plotting,  with  the 
fierce  attempts  to  regain  what  had 
been  lost  by  the  help  of  the  French 
army,  had  one  salutary  effect — ^it 
taught  the  people  more  than  ever 
to  distrust  and  hate  the  Bomish 
priesthood.  From  this  time  began 
a  bitterer  feud  between  priests  and 
people,  and   the^^««^^^^^lo8 
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represented  the  party  whose  domi^ 
nance  the  nation  hated  henceforth 
with  a  bitter  hatred.  Unjustifiable 
as  this  occupation  on  the  part  of 
France  was,  therefore,  we  must  allow 
that  it  helped  distinctly  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Spain,  inas- 
much as  it  made  the  haired  of  the 
enslaving  nobles  greater,  the  con- 
tempt for  the  puppet  King  deeper, 
and,  above  all,  awoke  in  the  mind 
of  everyone  who  could  think  a  deep 
and  bitter  scorn  for  the  cruel,  ser- 
vile, and  degraded  priesthood.  They 
had  lain  on  the  land  like  the  Old 
Man  on  the  neck  of  Sindbad,  and 
had  absorbed  its  every  energy  in 
their  support.  The  wealth  of  the 
episcopal  sees  was  enormous,  and 
the  monasteries  were  richer  than 
the  nobles.  Vast  tracts  of  the  south 
of  Spain  and  of  its  central  plains — 
regions  conquered  of  old  from  the 
Moors,  and  given  as  rewards  to  the 
nobles  who  had  won  the  battles — ^had 
gradually,  by  means  of  bequests  and 
frauds  unnumbered,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  themonks  and  priests.  Over 
these  and  over  lands  held  still  by 
the  nobles,  they  were  free  to  drive 
their  flocks  of  sheep,  regardless  of 
the  peasants'  crops,  just  as  if  an  Eng- 
lish  lord  or  abbot  might  have  driven 
a  few  thousand  Highland  deer  over 
the  Lothians.  As  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  the  French  and  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  again  threw  the 
King  more  and  more  upon  the  people, 
the  activity  of  these  rich  priesis  grew. 
They  knew  that  they  were  hated,  and 
they  paid  back  the  popular  hate  by 
hate  as  bitter  and  a  wild  frenzy 
for  vengeance.  The  clerical  party 
in  Spain  are  henceforth  the  foment- 
ers  of  all  disorder,  the  foes  of  every 
liberty,  and  the  bitter  assertors  of 
the  hardest  absolutism. 

TheFrenchin  182  8  finally  left  Spain 
once  more  to  itself.  At  that  time 
there  were  three  discernible  factions 
in  the  country:  ist.  The  Absolutists, 
or  Carlists,  as  they  may  henceforth 
be  called,  who  were,  reckoning  the 
blindly    superstitious    everywhere. 


numerically  the  most  powerfiil,  and 
also  by  far  the  wealthiest  and  most 
full  of  resource.  Led  by  the  priests, 
they  clamoured  for  the  pre-revolu- 
tion  order  of  things,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Inquisition,  with  a  com- 
plete wiping  out  of  everything  junta 
or  Cortes  had  ever  done.  2nd.  There 
was  the  so-called  Constitutional 
party,  who  stood  in  a  sort  of  middle 
position,  not  inclining  to  advance, 
nor  yet  willing  to  go  back.  By  no 
means  much  in  love  with  the  In- 
quisition, nor  yet  hating  the  priests; 
half  inclined  to  back  the  King  in 
his  colonial  policy,  and  yet  desirous 
of  propitiating  the  bourgeois ;  they 
were  mainly  the  let-it-alone  party, 
and  were  the  least  numerous,  owing 
their  prominence  chiefly  to  the 
army.  3rd.  There  were  the  Liberals, 
of  many  shades — parti-coloured  as 
Joseph's  coat— and  whom  it  were 
vain  to  try  at  this  stage  to  describe 
further  than  that,  one  way  or  an- 
other, most  of  the  true  life  of  the 
country  was  in  their  ranks,  and 
that  even  their  wildest  XJtopitmism 
had  organic  life  at  its  core.  Th^ 
were  numerous,  but  without  power 
by  reason  of  the  crudeness  and 
diversity  of  their  ideas ;  they  had 
only  one  aim  in  common — ^freedom; 
and  their  ways  were  so  devious  that 
they  were  comparatively  without 
political  force.  But  they  served  to 
keep  the  cities  in  a  seethe,  and  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  taxes.  Their 
habitat  was  for  the  most  part  the 
south  and  the  seaboard  towns. 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  the  first 
Carlist  war — to  trace  its  causes 
and  its  effects  upon  these  sec- 
tions of  Spanish  society  and  the 
fragments  which  go  to  make  up 
the  strange  entity  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  It  is  without  profit  to 
speculate  on  events  which  did  not 
happen;  still  it  were  curious  to 
conjecture  "what  Spain  would  have 
been  had  Ferdinand  not  married  his 
third  wife,  Christina  de  Bourbon,  of 
Naples.  Carlidm,  of  course,  could 
not  then  haye  existed  as  a  Separatist 
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fiu^tion  in  the  nation,  with  impos- 
sible pretensions,  for  Carlos  would 
have  been  king ;  bat  it  might  for  a 
time  have  held  back  the  progress 
of  the  nation  hj  the  fanatic  goyem- 
ment  which  he  would  th^i  have 
set  up.  As  it  was,  Ferdinand  mar- 
ried, and  before  the  birth  of  his  first 
child  took  the  precaution  to  abolish 
the  Salic  law,  which  excluded  the 
succession  of  females.  The  event 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  caution. 
The  Queen  bore  a  daughter,  who  was 
to  be  Isabella  II.  The  Garlists,  6f 
course,  resented  this  bitterly;  and 
when  Ferdinand,  in  1832,  was 
thought  to  be  dying,  the  priests  ex- 
torted from  him  a  revocation  of  his 
decree,  so  as  to  exclude  the  girl 
from  tiie  throne.  But  he  recovered, 
and  the  revocation  was  annulled; 
while  the  Cortes  were  called  to 
ratify  the  succession  of  Isabella. 
This  ratification  was  a  thing  pecu- 
liarly within  the  power  of  a  body 
which  in  the  old  days,  before  the 
liberties  of  the  small  kingdoms  in 
Spain  were  trampled  under  foot, 
u^ed  to  set  up  kings  and  puU  them 
down  again  according  to  tneir  good 
or  bad  behaviour.  Its  decision 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  final 
for  law-abiding  people,  but  the 
Carlists  were  not  such.  Their  chosen 
monarch  claimed  it  as  his  peculiar 
privilege  to  be  above  all  law.  Had 
he  been  content  to  be  merely  in  that 
case  a  law  to  himself,  nobody  could 
have  much  objected ;  but  when  he 
claimed  also  by  virtue  of  that 
sacred  right  of  his  to  override  the 
will  of  a  whole  nation,  the  case 
vfas  altered,  and  however  con- 
temptible such  a  claim  might  appear 
to  people  of  any  sense,  if  he  could 
find  supporters  there  might  be 
^uch  mischief  wrought  by  means 
of  it*  In  such  a  country  as  Spain, 
where  there  were  towns  pf  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  not  ten  of  whom 
could  read  or  write,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  did  find  sup- 
porters. Ferdinand  was  not  cold  in 
his  gmve  ere  insurrection  broke  out 


in  the  north  in  the  name  of  the 
rightibl  absolutist  king  who  would 
bring  back  to  his  blessed  subjects 
the  monks  and  the  Inquisiti<m. 
And  though  the  Cortes  in  1834 
decreed  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
Carlos  from  the  succession,  this  in- 
surrection grew  and  spread  until 
it  became  a  great  civil  war.  The  op- 
position was  at  first  only  hsSf^ 
hearted,  for  in  fact  a  sort  of  priestly 
party  ruled  at  Madrid,  the  Cortea 
was  not  convoked,  nor  did  the  Go- 
vernment look  to  the  Liberals  for 
support.  And  but  for  those  urgent 
necessities  which  compelled  the  con- 
stant confiscation  of  more  Church 
property,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  clericals  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  leave  Carlos  out  in  the 
cold,  and  to  stick  to  the  in&nt 
Queen.  They  could  have  accom- 
plished their  ends  just  as  well 
through  a  weak  girl,  trained,  up  to 
be  a  dissolute  woman,  as  bv  means 
of  a  soured  fiBinatic  like  Carlos ;  but 
as  it  was,  the  party  was  divided,  and 
the  Absolutists  pure  and  simple  all 
went  for  their  King. 

And  this  feeble  GrOvemment, 
headed  by  the  Queen-Mother  as 
Begent,  which  hung  on  nothing,as  it 
were,  very  soon  got  into  perplexifiy. 
The  embarrassments  of  the  Carlist 
war  gave  birth  to  Federalism,  into 
which  the  Liberals  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Peninsula  crystallised. 
Barcelona,  ever  first  in  rebeUipn, 
established  a  jxtnta  of  its  own,  and 
declared  Catalonia  an  independeeat 
republic,  and  propcMsed  that  Arxa- 
gon  cmd  Valencia  should  join  it.  In 
Siese  provinces  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  Carlism  had  much  hold 
in  sympathies.  Probably^  theo^- 
fore,  but  &>t  the  help,  direct  and 
indireot,  of  the  EngUaktlie  Ckr- 
lists  vfovli  have  temporanfy  tri- 
umphed; but  we  helped  the  Queen- 
BegOTob's  party  by  bombarding  ■  ):e- 
fractoiy  towns  with  our  fleet,  and 
b^  suffering  a  British  legion  of 
eight  otf  more  thoumnd,  strong  to 
go  to  their  help. 
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action  was  pemicioiis,  and  ended  as 
it  deserved.  The  legion  wasted  its 
energy  cooped  np  in  San  Sebastina 
or  its  nei^bboorhood,  and  the  cities 
rebelledafi  the  more  thatonrofficions 
fleet  was  in  the  way.  And  so  that 
civil  war  grew  to  be  a  &r  more 
formidable  thing  than  the  Carlist 
war  now  raging  has  jet  proved  it- 
self. Garlos's  generals  several  times 
threatened  Madrid.  One  of  them, 
and  that  the  most  savage,  held  Va- 
lencia and  Arragon  at  his  feet ;  and 
another  overran  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Spain,  from  the  IVrenees 
to  CKbraltar,  defying  or  eluding  all 
the  armies  sent  to  stop  him.  The 
war  dragged  on  from  its  oatbreak 
in  1833  in  ever  increasing  volume, 
so  fiir  as  the  Carlists  were  con- 
cerned, till,  in  1837,  the  combatants 
had  between  them  over  300,000  men 
in  the  field.  Numerically,  the  Ghris- 
tinos,  or  Queen-Begent's  followers, 
were  by  &r  the  stronger,  but  the 
dash  aiid  generalship  were  all  on 
the  other  side,  so  muck  so  that  when 
Qomez  overran  Spain  he  eluded 
three  armies  sent  to  intercept 
him,  each  larger  than  his  own. 
Incapacity  and  want  of  money,  and 
jealousy,  kept  the  Eegent's  party, 
in  fact,  frequently  inactive.  The 
generals  of  the  Queen  hated  each 
other  as  heartily  as  Napoleon's  mar- 
shals did,  and  plotted  each  other's 
overthrow  with  the  gusto  of  true 
Spaniards.  The  burden  which  the 
war  caak  upon  the  country  was 
enormous,  and  the  civil  government 
was  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  its 
di£&culties.  The  Cortes  might  de- 
cree taxes,  but  nobody  paid  Uiem, 
and  the  armies  had  to  Uve  by  requi- 
sitions. Friend  and  foe  thus  plun- 
dered with  nearly  equal  impar- 
tiality ;  but  the  raid  of  Gomez  was 
the  p^reatest  feat  in  that  way,  for  he 
earned  immense  booty  north  with 
him  from  the  churches  and  con- 
vents still  existing  in  the  south; 
and  while  helping  thus  temporarily 
his  par^,  really  crippled  it  by  tak- 
ing their  resources  away. 


Dissensions  at  length  broke  out  in 
the  camp  of  Don  Carlos,  just  on  the 
eve  of  his  apparent  triimiph.  He  had 
marched  to  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Madrid;  all  the  north  was  in  his 
power;  the  capital  was  almost  to- 
tally undefended,  and  waiting  to  be 
taken  possession  o^  when  he  mys- 
teriously turned  and  went  back  to 
his  hills.  The  Christinos  plucked 
up  courage  to  attack  him  then,  amd 
divisions  of  his  army  got  here  and 
there  some  sort  of  beating ;  but 
it  was  not  these  that  qudled  him, 
it  was  the  inherent  incongruity  of 
the  elements  which  supported  him. 

There  is  a  very  singular  analogy 
between  the  career  of  Carlos  and 
that  of  our  own  Prince  Charles. 
Botii  were  supported  by  hill  tribes, 
who  had  maintained  through  ages  a 
clannish  indepeudenoe  in  things  civil 
and  religious,  and  whose  chie&  were 
proud  and  incapable  of  bowing  to 
authority;  and  both  were  so  sup- 
ported because  the  old  barbarous 
mdependence  was  threatened  by 
invasion  frt>m  newer  and  levelling 
forms  of  authority.  It  was  less  ynm 
both  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
pretender,  tluan  the  guarantee  that 
the  old  customs  would  be  main- 
tained, that  drew  the  men  to  his 
stand^^ ;  and  in  each  instance  there 
vras  an  insuperable  aversion  to  stay- 
ing long  in  the  plains,  where  dwelt 
a  people  who  were  their  hereditaiy 
foes,  and  whose  monarohs  had  been 
by  them  held  heretofore  in  proud 
defiance.  But  to  these,  in  both  cases, 
was' united  a  party  in  the  nation  who 
held  a  definite  political  creed  and 
venerated  an  institution  and  its  sur- 
roundings with  which  these  people 
of  the  huls  had  but  little  fam^iarity 
and  still  less  real  sympa&y ;  and  so 
long  as  the  war&re  was  confined  to 
the  mountains  or  to  mere  raids  upon 
the  plains,  these  two  contradictory 
sections  might  pull  toother,  but  the 
moment  that  a  defimte  settlement 
of  affidrs  was  thus  attempted  the 
compact  broke.  The  hill  tribes  would 
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thej  were  not  amenable  enough  to 
discipline.  Thej  had  plondered, 
and  wanted  to  take  their  plunder 
home ;  they  were  not  to  be  dictated 
to  by  people  inferior  to  them- 
selveB.  It  was  vain  to  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  of  such  ;  they  knew 
of  nothing  but  their  clan  rights — 
their  ^/tieros;  therefore  they  broke 
away  apparently  at  the  moment  of 
Tictory,  and  quarrelled  with  the 
national  party,  m  both  cases.  Carlos 
retreated  firom  Madrid  as  Charles 
from  Derby,  and  henoeforth  his 
defeat  was  eaEfy. 

Espartero,  a  man  who  had  risen 
from  a  humble  position  to  com- 
mand the  armies  of  Spain,  and 
who  had  ability  of  a  kind,  but 
certainly  not  nuHtary  ability,  fol- 
lowed his  divided  forces  into  the 
hills.  In  vain  Carlos  tried  his  au- 
thority with  the  Navarrinos  and 
Basques.  The  answer  which  their 
leader  gave  to  his  commands  was 
to  shoot  six  of  his  generals  as 
traitors;  and  when  Carlos  de- 
nounced the  provincial  chief  who  did 
this  as  himsdf  a  traitor,  he  marched 
against  him  and  compelled  him  to 
eat  his  words,  compelling  him  also 
to  break  with  the  one  party  whose 
support  was  worth  anything  to  him. 
A  beaten  man  like  that  was  easily 
hunted  down.  The  people  were 
tired  of  the  fighting ;  they  really  got 
nothing  by  it^  and  it  meant  other 
things  than  they  had  been  led  to 
imagine.  So  when  the  Cbvemment 
in  Madrid  guaranteed  them  their 
faeros  they  deserted  Carlos,  and  by 
the  end  of  1840  his  cause  was  vir- 
tually lost  for  ever.  He  fled  into 
Eranoe  in  September. 

We  say  lost  for  ever,  because  it  is 
evident  that  hitherto  the  present 
Garlist  movement  has  been  a  fitr 
weaker  thing  than  the  last  one  was. 
It  has  ^Eir  less  national  support,  and 
relies  more  exdusively  upon  the 
£Eklse  pretensions  which  it  holds  up 
to  a  poor,  ignorant  set  of  hill  clans. 
Nothing  can  be  more  hollow  and 
more  unjustifiable  in  every  sense 


than  these  pretensions;  and  in 
the  fiuse  of  all  that  has  come  and 
gone  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
the  present  Carlos  other  than  as  a 
disturber  of  public  order,  of  a  very 
wretched  and  repulsive  type.  But 
he  is  doing  good  undoubtedly  for 
Spain,  were  it  in  nothing  else  than 
that  by  his  means  another  such  out- 
break of  the  hill  tribes  may  become 
impossible.  However  ignorant  they 
may  be,  they  cannot  go  on  ruining 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  windy 
proclamations  for  ever.  And  but 
for  the  hopes  of  Legitimacy  in  France 
and  the  weakness  of  iJie  Madrid 
Government,  they  would  hardly 
have  been  fighting  now.  The  first 
CarHst  war  was  a  formidable  thing, 
and  had  its  upholders  been  more 
united  they  might  have  won  the 
day ;  but  now  the  nation  has  wholly 
outgrown  Carlism,  and  we  have 
only  to  consider  what  good  it  is 
probably  doing  in  the  way  of  pull- 
ing down  the  barriers  which  prevent 
Spain  firom  becoming  one.  For 
what  he  is  doing  against  his  will 
Carlos,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  de- 
serves to  be  let  live,  btit  for  what  he 
does  by  suffering  his  paHdsans  to 
devastate  the  country  he  ou^ht  to 
be  hanged,  and  the  world  wul  cer- 
tainly be  the  better  when  these 
Bourbon  pretenders  are  all  dead  and 
gone. 

But  we  must  trace  in  other  ways 
the  effects  of  this  first  Carlist  war 
on  Spain.  These  effects  were  de- 
cidedly far  from  so  ruinous  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  They 
were  not  so  disastrous  as  to  destroy 
the  national  trade,  which  had  begun 
to  revive,  nor  to  do  much  in  check- 
ing the  growth  of  population; 
w&le  this  war  and  the  outbreaks  in 
the  cities  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia 
did  a  great  deal  to  sweep  away  the 
dead  and  cumbering  rdics  of  the 
past.  Considering  what  Spain  was, 
it  is  possible  that  this  was  almost 
the  only  mode  in  which  these  things 
could  be  swept  away.  The  nation 
was  ignorant^  and,^^^^^^|gd 
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to  stagnaie  and  relapse  into  the  in- 
dolence of  a  quiet  &therly  govern- 
ment liad  it  been  let  abne ;  bat  it 
was  stirred  up  to  fight  for  its  life, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  on  that  fight  drove 
ifc  to  attack  many  abnses  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  left,  and 
to  institute  many  reforms  which 
would  never  otherwise  have  been 
heard  of.  The  history  of  the  country 
since  the  close  of  the  Carlist  war  is 
rather  a  bewildering  one  in  some 
respects,  but  yet  we  think  these 
things  stand  out  dear  enough.  And 
it  is  less  bewildering  in  resdiiy  than 
it  seems,  for  if  we  look  below  the 
constant  succession  of  Court  in- 
trigues and  the  rapid  changes  of 
ministers,  we  can  discover  a  steady 
and  very  clearly  defined  struggle 
going  on  between  the  party  of 
progress  and  the  party  of  rest  or 
retrogression. 

For  a  time  the  Queen-Mother 
Christina  ruled  the  country  as 
Begent,  a  weak  and  rather  low- 
minded  woman,  of  despotic  tenden- 
cies like  all  her  race.  Her  party, 
therefore,  and  afterwards  Queen 
Isabella's  party  were  the  party  of 
absolutism  of  a  mild  type — abso- 
lutism tempered  by  an  empty  purse. 
Bound  than  the  defeated  CarHsts 
of  Central  Spain  rallied  with  new 
hopes,  and  this  party  was  always  en- 
deavouring to  ed^  in  some  touch  of 
absolutism,  now  m  the  management 
of  tiie  srmjy  now  in  the  decreeing 
of  a  tasc,  or  the  appointment  of  a 
minister,  which  the  other  parties  in 
the  State  tried  to  subvert.  And 
although  Spain  had  had  idbjoj  con- 
stitutions, it  was  still  and. is  now 
without  genuine  constitutionalism, 
so  that  the  only  way  to  assert  £ree- 
doan  efieotually  was  by  something 
like  revolt. 

The  Cortes  never  had  any  hold 
on  the  Oovenmient,  and  is  even 
now  an  obstruction  of  which  Senor 
Castelar  has  h&d  to  get  rid ;  and  it 
is  so  because  there  is  as  yet  no  such 
thing  as  public  opinion  in  Spain,  of 


a  really  national  kind.  TheCoxtes 
as  a  Cortes  has  never  been  the 
exponent  of  the  national  will,  but 
only  the  mouthpiece  of  docirinaireB 
and  of  revolutionary  juntas  or 
reactionary  priests,  who  did  not 
hold  together  in  any  national  sensa 
The  d^uties  for  Barcelona  con- 
sid^  only  Barcelcma ;  and  those  lor 
Malaga,  Malaga;  and  bo  all  through; 
or  else.they  nurse  a  pet  theory  re- 
gardless of  all  poHtidd  experience. 
Therefore  the  nationsd  will  had  to 
emress  itself  in  upheavals  and  re- 
bellion. The  moment  the  Cortes 
got  unruly  it  was  dissolved ;  during 
the  Carlist  war  three  different  Cortes 
assembled  once  in  one  year  and  did 
nothing,  and  it  was  a  few  Madrid 
roughs  that  made  Isabella  re-decree 
the  establishmentof  the  c<m^tntion 
of  1812;  while  Barcelona  a  little 
later  took  the  lead  in  a  revest  against 
the  curtailment  of  the  right  of  cities 
to  elect, their  munidpahtieB.  The 
weakness  of  the  Government  had  the 
effect  also  of  strengiiiening  federal 
leanings,  for  every  province  grew 
more  and  more  to  do  what  it  Hked, 
and  established  juntas  to  manage  its 
afiairs  at  every  threatened  ctws, 
particularly  throughout  the  Carlist 
war ;  but  on  the  whole  the  nation 
was  growing,  and  when  the  niter 
darlmeBS  out  of  which  it  had  come 
is  considered,  its  progress  can 
hardly  be  called  slow.  Bat  for 
medddersitmighthavegrown  faster; 
and  if  it,  as  yet  can  only  see  men  as 
trees  waDdng,  it  will  get.  more 
discerning  vision  by-a^-by« 

.  It  was  a  distinct  gain  to  the  libe- 
rals, for  instance,  when  the  Queen- 
Begent  fled  to  France  in  1840,  and 
Espartero  became  Begent.  He  oould 
not  achieve  the  impossible,  and  Ira^ 
not  a  very  remarkekble .adxniniBto- 
tor,  but  he  waa  honestly  loboaL 
JBie  ruled  &irly  well  for  a  tima»  bat 
he  madea  mistakein  treating  Bu^ 
oelona  too  hardly  for  a  rcfvolt  it 
had  rushed  into  in  1842,  and  after 
bombarding  the  city  put  on  it  ]a 
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people,  and  spread  initatioii  through 
the  other  cities  of  the  land.     All 
parties  took  advantage  of  this  agi- 
tation, and  the  revolt  grew  so  for- 
midable that  Espartero  lost  heart 
and  fled  to  England.    A  prominent 
leader  iu  this  outbreak  was  Colonel 
Prim,  but  the  result  of  it  was  only 
a  Government  if  possible  weaker 
still,  and  quite    unable  to  direct 
the  national  affairs.     Under  such  a 
constant  succession  of  Ministers  as 
followed  all  through  this  period,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  nation  should 
fall  asunder.      Each  province   did 
more  and  more  what  was  right  in 
its  own  eyes,  and  separated  itself 
from  the  rest,  and  almost  continu- 
ally some  place  or  province  was  in 
a  state  of  revolt.     Some  chief  was 
continually  rising  up  against  the 
existing  Ministry  and  overthrowing 
it,  to  take  its  place,  and  to  be  knocked 
over  in  turn.    The  Court  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  soldiers,  and  the  Cortes 
utterly,  or  almost  utterly,  powerless, 
so  that  had  the  army  been  strong  it 
might  have  been  tyrannical.     As  it 
was,  it  only  served  to  pull  puppets 
up  and  down.      All  through   this 
strange  jumble  the  priestly  party 
ran,    clashing  with     every     other 
party,  and  for  moments  getting  the 
ascendant  at   Court  by  reason   of 
their  hold  on  the  Queen,  but  losing 
more  and  -more  their  hold  of  the 
nation.      They  had  to   submit    to 
see  the  Pope's  legate  ordered  out  of 
the  country  by  Espartero,  and  to 
see,  what  was  sorer,  privilege  and 
perquisites    one    after    the    other 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  gulf  of 
the    bankrupt   treasury.     Isabella 
might  be  a  very  devout  sinner,  but 
her  devotion    could   not  wipe  out 
debts,  nor  prevent  hungry  officials 
jBrom  calling  out  for  pay. 

In  1859,  during  a  squabble  with 
Morocco,  t^e  Carlists  broke  ont  into 
a  second  or  third  petty  revolt  under 
the  second  pretender  of  that  name, 
uncle  of  the  present — the  name 
Carlos  being  a  sort  of  shibboleth  or 
t^^l^amn-Ti — ^but  he  was  caught,  and 


was  compelled  to  renounce  all  claims 
on  the  Spanish  crown  as  the  price  of 
freedom ;  which  renunciation  he, 
of  course,  by  his  royal  will  rescinded 
when  they  let  him  off.  It  was  not 
much  matter  either  way. 

With  the  exception  of  these  petty 
wars,  little  occurred  to  help  the 
Government  of  Spain  to  get  deeper 
in  debt  between  that  date  and  1865. 
Isabella  and  her  priests  were  during 
that  time  rather  in  the  ascendant,  and 
she  insisted  on  fighting  with  the  re- 
volted inhabitants  of  San  Domingo 
to  assert  her  prerogative,  thereby 
gradually  exasperating  the  people. 
She  was  aided  m  this  too  by  Mar- 
shal O'Donnel.  He  had  got  his 
marshal's  b^tonfor  rebelling  against 
the  Queen's  favourite  and  the 
forced  loans  in  1854,  and  he  was  a 
curious  sort  of  poHtical  weather- 
cock. He  had  stuck  up  for  the 
Queen-Mother's  party  after  her  first 
flight,  and  the  triumph  of  Espar- 
tero in  1840.  In  1854  he  brought 
Espartero  into  power  again,  or,  in 
other  words,  sided  with  the  party 
of  proffress;  and  again  in  1856  we 
find  him  reverting  to  his  original 
absolutism.  This  O'Donnel  is  a 
very  fair  sample  of  the  chameleon 
sort  of  courtiers  who  hun^  about 
Isabella,  and  amid  the  intrigues  of 
whom  tiie  nation  had  tb  grow  as 
best  it  could.  In  1865,  however. 
Prim  again  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  headed  a  •rebellion  which 
O'Donnel,  then  in  power,  quelled. 
It  was  a  protest  against  that  ruler's 
despotic  tendencies,  and  from  that 
date  the  country  crew  more  rest- 
less, till  in  1868  Prim  came  back 
from  England,  and  Queen  and  Mar- 
shal had  to  flee  the  land.  With 
that  flight  the  career  of  an  absolute 
or  hereditary  constitutional  mon- 
archy in  any  shape  has  xmquestion- 
ably  ended  in  Spain  for  ever.  Kot 
all  the  eloquence  of  Carlos  nor  ten 
times  his  devotion  will  bring  it 
back.  He  may  be  the  handsomest 
adventurer  that  ever  harried  a 
peaceful  hamlet,  but  it  will  serve 
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him  in  no  stead  for  bia  object. 
That  revolt  of  Prim's  waa  the 
strongest  assertion  of  the  popular 
will  that  the  nation  had  jet  made, 
and  it  meant  that  the  nation  had 
done  with  the  Bonrbons. 

Bat  nnfortonatelj  either  Prim 
was  not  enlightened  enoneh,  or  the 
parties  were  too  divided  for  him  to 
root  the  thing  ont  thoronghlj,  and 
he  presented  for  two  years  and 
more  the  spectacle  of  Spain  going 
a-begging  for  a  king.  She  could 
only  be  saved  by  a  constitntional 
king,  and  dare  not  else  be  trusted  to 
herself.  As  everyone  knows,  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  the  King 
of  Italy's  second  son,  perhaps  the 
best  man  in  all  Europe  that  he 
could  have  got ;  a  man  thoroughly 
alive  to  constitutional  rights,  loyal 
to  truth  and  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion.  But  in  such  a  country,  so 
spHt  into  sections  and  Actions, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
succeed.  From  the  first  the  proud 
Gastilian  hated  el  rey  imiraso  and 
tiie  Savoyard^  and  hdd  aloof  from 
his  Court.  He  held  on  bravely, 
fearing  not  death,  despising  the 
Spaniard's  contempt  as  it  deserved ; 
but  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken was  an  impossible  one  from 
the  first,  just  because  all  mon- 
archy had  become  impossible  there. 
The  liberties  of  that  country  could 
not  be  guaranteed  by  such  an  in- 
stitution, because  she  had  as  yet  no 
liberties  as  we  understand  the  term, 
nor  any  national  unity.  Her  free- 
dom was  adventitious,  and  varied 
in  each  province  with  the  caprice 
or  character  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Gortesmight  meetand  elect  Amadous 
king  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  yet  not  express  in  any  sense 
the  national  will,  because  it  did  not 
know  it.  Nothing  is  more  striking  all 
through  the  post-restoration  period 
in  Spain  than  the  utter  powerless- 
ness  of  the  Oortes.  A  g^ieral  with 
a  few  mob  soldiers  might  kick  it  out 
of  his  way  like  a  wisp  of  straw  at 
any  time,  and  it  seemed  often  to  be 


summoned  only  that  the  monardi 
or  minister  might  show  his  power 
to  dissolve  it  again.  And  though 
he  struggled  on,  honestly  endea- 
vouring to  be  a  democratic  king  of 
the  modem  lype,  Amadous  must 
have  long  known  this  and  felt  it. 
All  the  time  that  he  ruled,  the  forces 
of  republicanism  were  growing,  the 
Constitutionalists  were  dwindling, 
and  the  few  remaining  Absolutists 
turning  longing  eyes  for  the  advent 
of  the  new  Carlos.  The  ruined 
finances  were  all  against  his  GK>yem- 
ment  too,  as  they  had  been  against 
every  Government;  and  though 
Spain  was  growing  rapidly  richer 
and  more  populous,  the  people  being 
left  so  mucn  alone  amid  all  these 
intrigues,  the  country  was  not  able 
yet  to  bear  the  taxes  necessary  to 
make  a  government  strong ;  so  that 
when  Serrano  and  Topete  gave  way 
to  Buitz,  Zorilla,  and  Martoe,  the 
leaders  of  the  Badicals,  even  these 
could  not  mend  matters.  And 
the  Court  party  had  not  cal- 
culated on  that  kind  of  constitu- 
tionalism which  would  submit  to 
changes  of  ministers  in  that  uncon- 
stitutional way ;  they  did  not  want 
upstarts  and  Ilepublicans  of  eveiy 
hue  to  have  their  chance  of  ruling, 
so  that  the  very  loyalty  of  Amadeos 
alienated  his  first  supporters  from 
him,  and  made  his  position  unbear- 
able. He  stood  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  saw  that  monarchy  of  any 
kind  was  an  impossibility,  and  then 
quietly  laid  down  his  crown  and 
went  away,  leaving  the  land  to  its 
destinies.  No  one  can  Uame  him 
for  so  doing.  The  blame  rests  with 
those  who  brought  him  there.  And 
yet  the  country  mav  have  been  the 
better  for  that  brief  experiment.  It 
has  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
kingship  now,  and  found  them  all 
impossible ;  henceforth  it  must  kan 
on  itself,  and  organise  itself  without 
a  king.  Whatever  be  the  form  that 
Spanish  democracy  may  assome, 
there  is  for  it  no  more  enBdvataon  in 
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can  be  found  who  will  command 
the  lojalfy  of  the  nation.     Its  frag- 
ments would  tear  each   other  to 
pieces  were  a  king  to  be  set  np  by- 
one  ^M^tion  which  every  other  must 
of  necessity  hate.  There  is  no  broad 
basis  of  Icyaliy  thronghout  the  va- 
rious fragments  of  the  races  which 
form  the  whole  nation  on  which  to 
base  a  throne,  and  we  believe  that 
afber  the  experiences  of  the  past  no 
rea]lj  wise  Spanish  politician  will 
ever  attempt  again  to  set  one  np. 
To  do  snch  a  thing  would  be  to 
repress  in  some  form  the  life  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  because  a  king 
must  perforce  lean  to  one  or  other 
of  its  many  parties  more  than  to  the 
rest,  if  he  is  to  keep  his  seat  at  all, 
and  that  leaning  means  oppression. 
Spain  has,  therefore,  made  won- 
dernd  progress  in  the  path  of  free- 
dom, au  things  considered ;  and  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  true 
fyycta  of  the  case  while  looking  at 
the  turmoil  and  anarchy  whi(£  at 
present  appear  to  hold  their  own 
the  land  through.     The   problem 
which  her  rulers  have  to  solve  is  a  verv 
nave  one,  no  doubt,  and  beset  with 
dangers ;  but  we  beHeve  two  things 
stand  out  dear:  that  the  present 
insurrection  in  the  north  will   be 
the  end  of  Carlism,  and  that  the 
dream  of  a  Federal  Bepublic  has 
received  its  death-blow.    Failing  a 
mighty  fire  of  patriotism,  almost  the 
only  way  left  for  the  Spanish  nation 
to  find  out  that  its  interests  as  a 
nation  lay  in  the  direction  of  a 
homogeneous   democratic   Govern- 
ment, was  by  the  path  it  has  gone. 
Slowly  it  gave  up  absolutism,  after 
many  efforts  and  one  great  struggle  ; 
slowly  it  abandoned  hereditary  con- 
stitationalism,  which  meant  a  suc- 
cession of  petty  tyrants,  who  for- 
tunately let  the  nation  alone  while 
fighting  with  each  other;  and  the 
experiment  of  a  democratic  throne 
passed  away  like    a    dream ;  but 
Spain  has  yet  much  to  learn.   These 
lon^  struggles  have  given  birth  to 
many  things,  and  the  new  life  of  the 


country  has  taken  many  fantastic 
shapes.  The  north  still  sticks  to  its 
proud  exclusion,  and  believes  the 
Hes  of  a  Bourbon  or  in  the  inalienable 
superiority  of  the  blood  of  Castile ; 
the  maritimeprovinoesaie  Separatist; 
the  cities  of  the  south.  Red  Bepubli- 
can ;  and  the  best  way  to  cure  these 
people  of  their  fimtasies  is  on  the 
whole  to  let  them  taste  the  result  of 
having  their  own  way.  Barcelona 
.  leamtsomethingby  that  means  in  the 
former  Garlist  war  and  in  the  revolt 
against  Espartero,  and  it  and  Cata- 
lonia have  been  quieter  this  time. 
Valencia  and  Malam  are  not  hence- 
forth likely  to  reli£  the  idea  of  an 
'independent  canton  of  Murcia* 
next  door;  nor  will  the  city  of 
Carthagena  soon  forget  its  junta, 
once  order  is  restored  there.  And 
when  the  Carlists  are  driven  out  of 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  even  the  Basques  may 
come  to  see  that  tilling  their  fields 
and  minding  their  own  business  is 
better  than  soldiering  for  the  pre- 
tender and  listening  to  promises 
about  the  fueros  which  he  can 
never  fulfil.  Spain  distinctly  has 
learnt  something  in  the  past  by  her 
revolutions,  and  is  learning  now. 
Another  generation,  too,  will  see  the 
formation  of  a  more  distinct  public 
opinion,  and  therefore  the  growth 
of  parliamentary  power.  Education 
is  rapidly  spr^iding  amid  all  the 
confrision,  and  is  of  a  better  kind,  in 
spiteof  itspriesthatred,  thanany  that 
former  generations  ever  had.  This 
progress  is  not  so  much  checked  by 
the  present  turmoil  as  might  at 
first  seem  the  case,  for  the  funds 
for  education  are  not  the  result  of 
taxes,  but  the  produce  of  Church 
lands  to  a  great  extent. 

At  the  abdication  of  Amadous, 
the  political  parties  besides  the 
Carlists  were  these :  the  old  Con- 
stitutionalists, or  partisans  of  Isa- 
bella—  few  and  weak;  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Radical  monarchy — 
more  numerous,  but  demoralised; 
the  Republicans  of  several 
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but  all  for  a  central  atithority  similar 
to .  the  French  Assembly — not  very 
nnmerons,  but  intelligent  and  per- 
severing; and,  lastly,  the  Federalists, 
who  were  both  numerous  and  wellled. 
Already,  as  fkr  as  can  be  gathered, 
there  have  been  distinct  changes 
in  the  attitudes  of  these  parties, 
and  many  of  the  Federal  Eepublicans 
have  been  converted  to  unity  by  the 
fervency  and  madness  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists— amongst  these  converts  is 
the  present  dictator,  Castelar ; 
while  the  monarchical  parties  slip 
more  and  more  into  the  background. 
And  the  drift  of  Spanish  politics  is 
clearly  set  in  the  direction  of  unity 
by  the  very  complications  which 
the  Government  has  had  to  face. 
There  will  be  ups  and  downs,  re- 
actions, and  temporary  triumphs 
of  various  sections,  still,  doubtless, 
and  parties  will  shift  and  take 
new  shapes;  but  nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  the  unity  of  the  re- 
public and  its  permanence  are  being 
very  much  helped  by  present  events 
in  spite  of  the  superficial  confusion. 
Too  much  should  not  be  made  of 
the  apparent  feebleness  of  the  ad- 
ministration. That  feebleness  must 
be  due  largely  to  an  empty  treasury, 
and  it  is  not  so  great  nor  yet  so 
hurtful  to  the  State  as  the  inaction 
of  the  Christines  in  1837  and  1838.' 
Both  the  Carhstsand  the  Separatists 
are  evidently  enough  nearly  played 
out :  the  one  have  never  passed  the 
mountains,  the  other  are  nowhere 
save  at  the  arsenal  of  Garthagena. 
The  chief  difficulty  of  Spain  is  this 
financial  one,  which  has  haunted  it 
for  a  hundred  years  and  more ;  but 
it,  also,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
country  is  developing  fest,  the 
population  and  trade  are  growing, 
and  its  resources  are  great.  Were 
once  the  people  educated  enough  to 
maintain  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, all  her  liabilities  may  be  met 
with  ease.  Heavy  as  they  are,  they 
are  less  in  proportion  thaji  those  of 
France,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the 
north  and  east  are  a  thrifty  people. 


Those  of  Estremadura  and  Anda- 
lusia might  soon  be  so  too  were 
they  once  recovered  firom.  the  hor- 
rible tyranny  that  made  their  fields 
sheep  runs,  and  gave  them  over  as 
worse  than  slaves  to  the  Castilian 
nobles  and  the  priests.  But  it  will 
be  a  slow  task  and  an  uphill  one, 
so  much  so  that  there  will  for  a 
long  time  be  a  strong  temptation  for 
the  provinces  to  get  rid  of  the  debt 
by  repudiation  through  federation 
or  by  direct  decree,  and  we  cannot 
be  confident  that  the  country  has 
yet  by  any  means  seen  the  end  of 
the  many  crises  due  to  this  cause 
alone.  The  fbrces  on  the  whole 
bear  towards  unity  and  develop- 
ment, but  there  are  also  powieml 
influences  at  work  to  retard  and 
split  asunder,  and  by  &r  the  great- 
est of  these  is  the  debt  of  Spain.  It 
has  done  but  one  good,  that  debt — 
it  has  made  tyranny  impossible  for 
Ferdinand  and  all  who  have  sue- 
ceeded  him— queen,  favourite,  or 
soldier ;  and  amid  the  impotence  of 
rulers  the  country  has  been  free  to 
grow.  But  there  is  much  left  to  do, 
and  over  half  Spain  Maflana  is  still 
the  watchword  of  the  people.  To- 
day we  shall  sleep  and  hold  festival, 
and  to-morrow  it  shall  be  done.  It 
is  always  to-morrow,  and  many 
revolutions  may  be  needed  to  over- 
come that  inertia;  but,  as  Mr.  Inglis 
said  in  1830,  *a  series  of  attempts 
to  establish  Liberal  institutions  in 
Spain  may  be  necessary  before  it 
be  found  possible  to  sustain  them, 
but  I  believe  that  every  new  at- 
tempt will  lye  attended  with  fewer 
obstacles.'  Events  have  on  the 
whole  justified  that  statement.  The 
very  inertia  of  much  of  the  Spanish 
population  acts  as  a  preventive 
against  anarchy,  and  forms  some- 
thing on  which  a  ruler  can  de- 
pend. All  Catalonia  might  rise  and 
declare  itself  independent,  Carlos 
might  become  a  kmglet  of  Biscay 
and  Navarre  witii  big  pretensions, 
and  Castile  wrap  itself  in  pride,  and 
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of  tibese  ihisgs  are  likely  to  hi^pen 
josi  beeatiae  nobody  will  ezcoft  lulu- 
s'^ough  to  oainy  matters  to  &e 
uttermosty  and  wb^  they  squabble 
aikd  gasoonade  there  iv  idowly  grow^ 
ing  tixe  peasanffc  farmer,  the  well-to- 
do  bui^ber  asd  petty  landed  pro- 
prietor, who  wilt  back  any  govern- 
ment whiob  will  leave  them.free  of 
the  priest  and  confiscation  of  their 
property.   A  well-to-do  agricnltiiral 
class  is  always  the  beetnnainstay  of 
a  conntky,  and  Spain  is  rapidly 
getting  such.    The  lands  vacated  by 
the  priests  and  monks  are  being 
taks^   u]^    by  the  people;     They 
quarrel  ^th  their  rulers^  in  &ct, 
bectaiae'tiiey  will  not  gb^  it  them 
jxtote.  rapid]^  ;*  and  tme  of  the  causes 
of  tlra  EedBepuWcanism  of  the 
south  is  the  re^isal  of  the  Govem- 
ment  to  hand  over  the  large  estates 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  free  or 
subject  only  to  &  small  land  tax,  to 
the  peasantry.  >  The  owners  of  land 
have  more  than  quadrupled  since 
Ferdinand   took  the  throne;   and 
allowing  for  the  subdivisions  going 
on  in  Qallioia  and  elsewhere,  this 
means  a  great  increase  in  ih.e  staid- 
est  and  most '  law-abiding  portion 
of  the  population.    These  men,  see- 
ing what  havoc  would-be  kings  and 
Communists  work  on  their  fields, 
are  sure  to  grow  steady  friends  of 
the  Kepublic  and  of  national  unity, 
-without  which  they   would    have 
little  peace  and  be  subject  to  vexa- 
tious customs  dues  ruinous  to  trade. 
The   Republic,  therefore,    has   the 
best  chance,  in  Bskct  the  only  chance, 
in  Spain  just  now,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  every  well-wisher  of  Spain 
ought  to  be  heartily  given  to  Cas- 
telar  in  his  present  effort  to  set  it 
firmly  on  its  feet.     Certainly  Eng- 
land   ought  not   to  permit  withm 
her  borders  a  body  of  men -calling 
itself  a   Garlist  committee,  whose 
business  it  is  to  help  to  carry  on  an 
insurrection  in  a  country  with  which 
fve  are  at  peace.     If  Spain  were  a 
jtrong   country  and  likely  to  re- 
taliate, they  would  have  been  stop- 


ped before  now.  We  have  done  her 
&om  first  to  last  enough  injury,  and 
might,  now  i^t  i^e  is  slowly 
working  free' of  the  effects  of  our 
interferences,  at  least  leave  her 
alone.  What  Spain  wants  just  now 
is  not  material  help' nor  yet  ma- 
terial hindrance,  butcordial  sym- 
pathy officially  and  freely  given, 
and  our  Gcvemment  has  erred  in 
Withholding  the  expression  of  that 
sympathy  so'  long.  Be^ublican 
unity  is  now  the  one  sheet  anchor 
of  Spain ;  if  that  let  go  its  hold,  we 
itiay  seO'  there  scenes  before  which 
thelteign  of  T^rrot  will  seem  but 
mere'  comedy.  Mor^  than  even 
France  the  Spaniards  are  left  with- 
out a  faith;  add  if  the  proclamation 
by  the  Bed  Bepublidans  of  Madrid 
of  a  '  war  against  property,  against 
society,  against  religion  and  against 
God,'  was  merely  a  wiH  outburst  of 
windy  rant,  it  might  also  be  the 
signal  of  such  a  deluge  of  anarchy 
and  ruin  as  the  world  has  hardly 
ever  seen. 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  Spain.  It  has 
wandered  through  many  devious 
wayis  since  Englii^  bayonets  brought 
Ferdinand  back  in  all  the  majesty 
of  his  Divine  right.  It  has  tried 
many  nostrums,  and  more  men 
have  sought  to  govern  it  than 
have  ruled  as  ministers  in  Eng- 
land since  the  time  of  the  Tudors. 
It  is  now  trying  Eepublicanism;  and 
whether  that  Republicanism  shall 
be  immediately  or  more  remotely  a 
success,  depends  at  present  upon 
the  conduct  of  one  man.  That  he 
has  not  done  more  brilliantly  since 
he  came  into  power  is  not  a  thing 
we  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
him  for,  and  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  people  who  cry  out  that 
he  ought  before  now  to  have  blown 
up  Carthagena,  and  chased  the 
Carlists  over  the  border.  A  stern 
victory  of  that  kind  might  not  in 
itself  be  the  best  thing  for  Spain 
just  now.  A  beaten  Carthagena 
nught  lead  to  revolte^^^g.^^ 
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quell  elsewhere ;  and  the  other 
Separatist  cities  are  none  the  worse 
for  seeing  prettf  fidty  what  their 
doctrines  lead  to.  There  may  be 
less  gloiy,  bat  there  will  be  less 
iIl-blM)d  also  if  the  revolutionary 
forces  are  allowed  to  bum  them- 
selves out.  So  with  the  Garlists  ; 
dissension  will  very  soon  put  their 
game  out  of  joint.  Signs  of  such  an 
end  are  not  wanting  already,  and 
this  winter  will  pr(n)abl^  tire  the 
truculent  robbers  of  theur  gascon- 
ading  chief.  They  are  hemmed 
into  the  hills,  and  may  be  kept 
there,  and  left  to  the  natural  flow 
of  events.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  task  of  Castelar 
is  rendered  enormously  heavy  where 
fiff hting  is  involved  from  sheer  want 
of  means;  and  that,  even  should 
he  now  be  able  to  collect  taxes  from 
the  pacified  provinces,  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  bring  tilings  round. 
In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  a 
blameworthy  thins  to  act  slowly 
and  with  caution.  Ferhans  his  own 
far-sounding  eloquence  lea  people  to 
fancy  great  things  were  coming ;  but 
we  can  hardly  blame  him  if  m  the 
matter  of  fighting  he  has  not  done 
what  he  dreamed.    No  man  of  more 


single-minded  patriotism  ever  had 
the  destinies  of  Spain  in  his  keeping; 
and  it  says  something  for  the  monl 
sense  of  the  country  tiiat  people  of 
all  classes  have  been  able  to  recog- 
nise it — ^that  monarchist  and  dema- 
gogue have  agreed  to  support  him 
m  his  effort  to  bring  unity,  order, 
and  peace  back  to  Spain.  If  Cas- 
telar slip  away  into  silly  bragga- 
docio, and  take  to  military  swag- 
gering and  personal  ends,  his  rule 
will  do  infinite  harm;  but  we  do 
not  think  he  will,  and  we  accept 
his  apparent  supineness  as  a  good 
omen  that,  with  all  his  imperfec- 
tions, Spain  has  found  in  him  a 
leader  of  the  true  kind,  and  that 
he  may  do  more  for  his  oanniacj 
than  a  &r  greater  genius  might 
do.  Still  the  situation  is  a  veiy 
grave  one;  the  tataie  of  the 
country  hanffs  on  a  thread,  and  if 
that  thread  be  broken,  Spain  may 
&11  back  into  chaos  again.  AH  we 
can  do  as  a  people,  or  ought  to  do, 
is  to  give  our  cordial  sympathy  to 
those  who  are  on  the  side  of  justice, 
order,  and  unity,  whatever  name 
they ;  bear  and  for  the  rest,  to  leave 
Spain  to  her  inevitable  conflict, 
hoping  the  best. 

A.  J.  W. 
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11HB  scene  of  oxir  story  is  Bijlipoop, 
a  fine  dnsty  distnct  in  India, 
containing  some  three  thousand 
square  miles  of  conniry  teeming 
with  people,  and  fortunately  as 
fertile  in  food  products  as  in  men  to 
eat  them.  This  important  place  is 
governed  by  a  gentleman  whom  we 
shall  name  Collins,  a  member  of 
her  Majesty's  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  Collins  is  termed  in  official 
circles  the  Magistrate  and  Collector 
of  Bijlipoor.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
junior  magistrate  named  Bludyer, 
who  is  termed  the  Joint  Magistrate  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  has  also  one  or  two 
young  civilians,  termed  Assistant 
Magistrates  and  Collectors,  besides 
several  native  magistrates  and 
deputy  collectors. 

The  district  is  one  of  a  group  of 
four  or  five,  which  group  is  called  a 
division,  and  is  presided  over  by  a 
commissioner  named  Mr.  Romaine, 
who  resides  about  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  rarely  appears  in  other 
districts  than  that  in  which  he  has 
bis  head  quarters. 

With  this  brief  preface  we  shall 
now  introduce  the  reader  into  the 
library  of  Mr.  Collins,  a  large  square 
room  with  high  white  waJls,  hung 
round  with  maps.  Mr.  Collins  is 
seated  at  a  large  office  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  writing  busily. 
Papers  innumerable,  loose  or  in 
red-taped  bundles,  surround  him, 
and  a  huge  punkah  swings  monoton- 
ously  to  and  fro,  and  flutters  the 
loose  papers  in  an  annoying  way, 
despite  the  numerous  paper  weights 
which  do  duty  over  them. 

A  visitor  is  announced — *  Deputy 
Gopal  Ohose.'  He  is  Mr.  Collins' 
chief  native  subordinate,  his  Deputy 
Magistrate  and  Depu^  Collector. 
Bom  in  Bengal,  and  trained  in  one 
of  tbe  Government  colleges,  he  has 
risen  to  a  high  position  already 
thongh  under  five  and  thirty  years 
of  age.     He  speaks  English  fluently, 
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but  in  a  style  peculiar  to  hisoountry- 
men.  Intellectually,  education  has 
done  much  for  him.  He  is  naturally 
astute  and  quick-witted.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  for  untiring 
industry,  and  he  is  consequently  a 
most  us^ul  official.  But  he  is  never 
happy  unless  he  is  plotting.  He  is 
not  deficient  in  boldness  of  an  under- 
hand sort,  is  perfectly  unscrupulous; 
and  as  soon  as  his  plajis  on  one  object 
are  successful,  he  commences  to  scale 
new  heights.  His  existence  is  one 
long  series  of  intrigues,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  himself  and  friends,  and  for 
the  injury  of  his  enemies. 

Announced  by  the  orderly,  as 
above  stated,  this  personage  now 
advances  a  step  or  two  into  the 
room,  folds  his  hands  meekly  in 
front  of  him,  and  with  a  low  salaam 
greets  his  superior. 

Collector,  (jood  day,  deputy. 
Sit  down. 

Oopal  Ohose  (salaaming  and  sit- 
ting down).  Your  honour's  health  ? 

u.  Is  good.  Well,  deputy 
sahib,  how  go  affairs  in  your  juris- 
diction P 

O.  O.  Sir,  your  all-searching 
e^e  sees  each  officer.  You  can  tell, 
sir,  if  the  office  hands  do  their 
duty.  Never  have  I  seen  such  a  dis- 
criminating Hakim  as  your  honour. 
Sir,  my  file  of  cases  is  very  clear. 
Compare*  it  with  the  file  of  any 
other  court.  My  jurisdiction  is  in 
good  order,  sir. 

C.  (a  little  hastily).  Yes,  yes, 
deputy,  I  know  all  about  the  files. 
I  meant  your  country  itself.  You 
have  just  returned  from  your 
tour  in  camp.  Have  you  any  sugg^- 
tions  to  make  P  Have  the  vu&ge 
records  been  well  kept  up,  and  how 
many  of  them  did  you  yourself  in- 
spect ?  And  what  is  your  opinion 
of  your  new  Tahsildar  P  These  are 
the  points  I  referred  to. 

O.  O,  Sir,  I  am  always  com- 
mitting errors;  but  you  are    my 
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fiekther  and  mother,  and  will  forgive 
me.  Sir,  I  have  prepared  an  Eng- 
lish  report  on  my  late  tour  in  the 
dist?rict,  which  I  hope  you  will  for- 
ward to  *  Sudder  Board  of  Rev'noo.' 

G.  Well,  deputy  sahib,  I  must 
see  what  it  is  first,  and  I  fear  the 
Board  won't  thank  me  for  sending 
up  reports  uncalled  for. 

0.  0.  Sir,  I  have  one  &vonr 
to  ask.  My  nephew  Manockjee 
Ghose  is  very  sharp  young  man. 
I  hope  your  honour  will  appoiat  him 
to  first  valuable  situation  vacant 
in  this  district. 

C,  You  may  tell  him  to  call 
upon  me,  deputy  sahib;  but  I 
cannot  promise  anything  at  present. 

O.  O.  Sir,  you  are  my  very  kind 
master.  Sir,  if  you  commanded  me 
to  hang  myself  and  all  my  family, 
I  would  cheerfully  obey. 

0.  Indeed !  Well,  that's  a  safe 
proniise  anvhow,  deputy,  as  you 
know  I  shcdl  not  ask  you  to  per- 
form it. 

O.  0,  No,  sir.  I  do  assure  you — 

0,  (interrupting).  Yes,  yes,  I 
know  all  that.  W  el^  deputy,  how  did 
you  find  the  schools  out  there^ — well 
attended? 

Q.  O.  Sir,  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  noble  cause  of  education — and 
progress  of  civilisation. 

U,  (a  little  hastily).  Yes,  yes, 
of  course ;  but  are  the  schools  well 
attended  P 

G.  0.  Sir,  I  found— total  247 
schools  in  my  ilaqah  (jurisdiction) 
— average  nominal  attendance  103 
— actual  ditto  81.  Sir,  education  is 
going  well.  Sir,  that  inspector  of 
schools  very  sharp  chap.  I  think 
Education  Committee  can  recom- 
mend him  for  promotion  to  superior 
officers. 

0.  Ah!  you  think  well  of  him, 
do  you  ?     What  is  his  name  ? 

6,  G.  Sir,  his  name  is  Tara 
Chunder  Ghose.  He  is  kind  of 
brother  of  caste — of  mine  (this  latter 
said  a  little  apologetically). 

0.  (sharply  and  a  little  suspi- 
ciously).  A  caste  brother  of  yours, 


deputy  sahib?  I  did  not  know 
that.  Pray  what  relation  of  yoois 
is  he? 

(7.  G.  Sir,  he  is  my  sister's  son. 
Sir,  he  is  very  quick  youth.  Knows 
Arabic  and  Persian  studies  welL 
Sir,  you  are  my  &ther  and  mother, 
and  I  have  to  pay  20  rupees  a  month 
horse  allowance  for  him  ! 

The  collector,  who  perceivei 
that  the  drain  on  his  pocket  makn 
the  deputy  collector  anxious  to  get 
his  nej^ew's  pay  increased,  listens 
to  this  appeal  unmoved,  and  pre- 
sently brings  the  audience  to  a  dLooe. 

The  deputy  sahib  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  very  weU  satisfied.  Still,  the 
collector  has  promised  to  see  one  of 
his  nephews,  and  has  not  n^atived 
the  proposal  that  the  other  n^hew 
be  forthwith  recommended  forpi^ 
motion  and  consequent  higher  paj. 

Gt>pal  Ghose  is  energetic,  how- 
ever, and  leaves  no  stone  untamed; 
so  he  visits  each  of  the  subordinate 
Enelish  officers  also,  and  pnffa  las 
nepnew's  talents  and  virtues  to 
them  to  the  beM  of  his  ability.  He 
has,  however,  another  string  to  his 
bow.  The  collector's  immediate 
superior,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Division,  happens  to  regard  the  col- 
lector with  no  very  friendly  eye.  The 
commissioner,  Mr.  Bomaine,  is 
known  to  be  extremely  tenacious  of 
power,  and  jealous  of  able  subor- 
dinates. As  a  consequence,  he  is 
prone  to  interfere  with  their  patron- 
age, foisting  upon  them  nominees  of 
his  own,  much  to  the  magistrates' 
annoyance. 

Gt>pal  Ghose  finding  out  that 
Manockjee — the  promising  nephew 
— does  not  strike  the  collector  as  fit 
for  an  appointment,  bethinks  him 
of  the  commissioner  sahib. 

Accordingly,  after  a  couple  of 
months'  machinations,  Mr.  C.  one 
morning  receives  orders  from  tiie 
commissioner  that  he  is  forthwith 
to  instal  our  friend  Mr.  Manoc^ee 
intoa  berth  worth  some  looZ.  a  year; 
a  position  the  money  value  of  which 
to  a  native  is  at  least  six  or  eiflht 
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times  thofc  whioh  is  repvesented  by 
the  same  sum  in  England. 

Mr.  C.  acqniesoes,  for  he  has  no 
option.  Insubordination  is  the  one 
unpardonable  crime  in  ^e  Indian 
oalendar^  and  C.  is  mnoh  too  old  an 
officer  to  hesitate  aboat  obedience. 
Bat  he  has  ftnnned  his  opinion  aboot 
Mr.  Manockjee,  wbich  is,  that  he  is  a 
talkatiye,  half-educated  jonng  man, 
without '  any  verve  or  str^igth  of 
character. 

The  depnty  QopeA  Ghose  ehuckles 
inwardly  at  the  success  of  his 
tnanoenvres,  and  at  the  same  time 
redoubles  his  protestations  of  devo^ 
tion  to  the  collector,  Mr.  G.',  who 
receives  them  all  politely,  but  at 
their  exact  value.  Gopal  Ghose 
has  many  relations  in  the  district, 
and  this  &ct  (which  is  eminently 
useful  and  lucrative  to  him  ma 
thousand  ways),  coupled  with  oiher 
circumstanoes,  makes  him  at  the 
same  time  unusually  vulnerable  to 
his  enemies,  and  therefore  renders 
it  of' serious  importance  that  thecoU 
lector  should  not  be  unfinendly  to 
him.  After  duly  vreighing  the  pros 
and  cons,  he  comes,  however,  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  he  cannot  reduce 
Mr.  0.  into  amity,  he  had  better  plot 
against  him.  m  no  long  time  his 
house  becomes  the  rendezvous  of  all 
who  have  any  cause  of  disaffection 
to  the  collector. 

Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  oon- 
spirator's  chief  allies  is  an  English 
officer.  The  Joint  Magistrate,  Mr. 
Bludyer,  is  a  young  man  of  some 
ability,  but  wanting  in  straight- 
fbrwuidness,  andextromely  sensitive 
of  interference. 

His  position  as  Mr.  G.'s  subordin* 
ate  is  veiT  galling  to  him,  and  he 
accordingly  loses  no  opportunity  of 
secretly  thwarting  the  latter's  plans 
whenever  possible. 

He  it  was  who  had  su^^ested  to 
Gopal  Ghose  the  possibflity  of  ob- 
taining from  the  commissioner  the 
berth  for  Manockjee  which  the  col- 
lector was  unwilling  to  give  him, 
and  he  now  readily  listens  to  the 


intrigsing  native  officer,  who  has 
by  this  time  formed  a  design  to  ob- 
tain Mr.  G.*8-  removal  to  anotheir 
district.  This  project  suits  tfaee 
joint  magistrate's  views  all  the  bet^ 
ter,  as  he  has  strong  hopes  that  if 
it  is  successful  the  Government  will 
entrust  to  himself  the  charge  of  the 
district  in  place  of  Mr.  0.  At  the 
same  time  he  knows  he  must  be 
earefdl  to  avoid  any  public  Opposi- 
tion to  his  superior,  with  whom, 
apparently,  he  remains  on  good 
terms.  ' 

The  deputy  collector  in  prosecu- 
tion of  his  designs  calls  one  morn- 
ing on  the  joint  magistrate. 

D,  0,  oir,  I  »n  in  sad  state.  I 
fear  that  I  must  leave  this  district. 
Sir,  I  know  not  what  evil  may  come 
upon  me.     I  fear  greatly. 

J.  M,  What  are  you  afraid 
about,  deputy  ? 

D.  0:  Sir,  the  noble  collector 
sahib  regards  me  with  evil  eye,  ever 
since  I  followed  your  honour's  ad- 
vioe  about  my  nephew,  and  adced 
the  commissioner  to  appoint  him  to 
a  berth.  Sir,  the  collector  sahib 
bahadoor  (noble)  will  ruin  me.  Sii^ 
I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I  rely  on  your 
honour  to  defend  me. 

J.  M.  You  should  quietly  infbrm 
the  commissioner  of  the  ill-will  Mt 
towards  you  by  Mr.  0.  if  you  are 
sure  that  it  is  so,  and  let  him  know 
the  cause  of  it  at  the  same  time. 

P.  0.  (who  has  long  ago  ma- 
naged this  b^  means  of  a  relation  of 
his  who  is  m  the  commissioner's 
office).  Sir,  I  never  thought  of 
that.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  indeed  my 
protector.  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
so.  But,  sir,  I  am  only  a  poor  na- 
tive, and  perhaps  the  nolne  com- 
missioner sahib  will  not  believe  me. 
Ah,  sir!  if  you  could  inform  the 
commissioner  of  the  truth,  I  might 
indeed  be  saved. 

/.  M.  WeU,  well !  if  I  have  an 
<^portunitjr  to  say  a  word  on  your 
behi^  I  will  do  so.  Have  you  seen 
Mr.  Grossman,  the  Government 
opium  ageni^  l»tel^„L,,v^(^^gie 
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D.  0.  Yes,  sir,  this  morning.  Sir 
(lowering  his  voice),  he  sent  up  a 
oomplaint  against  Mr,  C.  to  Goyem- 
ment,  saying  that  he  could  get  no 
aid  firom  Mr.  C.  in  increasing  opium 
cultivation.  Sir,  ten  complaints 
(anonymous)  have  gone  up  to  (Go- 
vernment against  Mr.  G.  for  breaking 
down  poor  people's  houses  unjustly, 
and  giving  no  compensation.  And 
I  told  those  two  chuprassis  whom 
he  dismissed  lately,  that  if  you  com- 
plain to  Government,  then  you  will 
regain  your  situations.  Sir,  if  Mr. 
0.  transferred  to  another  district, 
then  surely  you  wiU  get  this  district. 
Sir,  you  are  a  true  discemer  of 
merit.  There  is  no  other  collector 
whom  I  would  so  lon^  to  serve.  Sir, 
I  will  be  a  very  fiuthful  man  to 
you. 

/.  M.  (who  does  not  want  too 
clear  an  understanding  wifch  the  na- 
tive officer).  Oh,  that,  you  know, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Government. 
Yes,  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  your 
abilities,  deputy  sahib,  as  you  very 
well  know. 

P.  0.  Sir,  always  you  treat  me 
kindly.  Sir,  for  such  a  master  I 
could  gladly  die.  Sir,  in  local  com- 
mittee of  this  district  I  have  two 
Mends,  and  one  wrote  to  papers  the 
other  day  that  Mr.  C.  too  careless 
about  public  money,  and  thousands 
rupees  public  monev  embezzled  by 
contractors,  and  caU  for  full  inves- 
tigation. Sir,  this  is  true  thing — 
that  contractor  Ghous  Ali  gave  head 
clerk  225  rupees.  Sir,  much  pecula- 
tion goes  on  in  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, 1  can  prove.  Sir,  if  you  are 
president  of  committee  of  enquiry, 
then,  sir,  truth  will  come  out. 
(Lowering  his  voice.)  Sir,  this  is 
very  good  move. 

/.  M,  (a  little  discomposed  by 
the  number  of  schemes  excogitated 
by  Gopal  Ghose's  fertile  brain). 
Well,  deputy,  I  cannot  move  in 
such  a  matter.  If  you  know  of 
peculation  ^ing  on,  and  that  the 
head  clerk  is  bribed  to  aid  it,  you 
should  report  it  to  the  collector. 


G.  O.  (who  sees  that  the  J.  M. 
has  had  enough  for  one  doee). 
Sir,  as  you  order,  so  shall  be  done. 
(Rising  and  salaiuning  deeply.) 
Sir,  may  I  take  my  leave  ? 

/.  M.  Yes.  Good  day,  deputy. 
I'll  think  over  the  embezzlement 
and  bribery  cases  you  have  told 
me  of.  Do  not  move  further  in 
them  yet 

G.  O.  Sir,  as  you  order.  (Sa- 
laams and  departs.) 

So  &ix  the  scheme  is  prospOTing, 
and  Gopal  Ghose  begins  to  turn 
over  one  or  two  more  little  plans 
which  he  has  in  his  head,  and  with 
which  he  hopes  to  clinch  the  nail 
well  home. 

Unluckily  for  him,  however,  the 
head  clerk,  who  i^  a  Bengali  also, 
and  who  really  has  taken  a  fee  of 
25  rupees  (nofc  225)  firom  the  con- 
tractor Ghous  Ali,  has  heard  every 
word  of  the  conversation  just  re- 
ported between  the  deputy  and  the 
joint  magistrate.  Ilie  English 
reader  would  not  easily  guess  how. 
In  brief,  then,  the  head  clerk  keeps  a 
spy  upon  the  joint  magistrate,  b^ng 
no  omer  than  a  fovourite  chuprassi 
(messenger)  of  the  latter,  named 
Mungul  Dass.  This  chuprassi,  who 
perfectly  recognises  the  saheoning 
character  of  the  deputy  collector,  f^ 
once  ensconces  himself  in  a  good 
listening  ground  when  the  above 
conversation  is  taking  place,  and 
reports  it  faithfully  to  his  private 
employer,  the  head  clerk,  as  soon 
as  he  sees  him,  which  is  two  or 
three  hours  later  on  in  the  day. 

The  intelligence  very  greatly  dis- 
composes the  worthy  head  derk, 
Hari  Ghunder  Dass  by  name. 

Head  Olerk.  Kya  bhaL  What^ 
brother,  did  you  say  that  the  deputy 
sahib  actually  accused  me  of  ta£dng 
a  bribe? 

Mungrd  Dass,  Yes,  sahib,  he  did 
indeed ;  and  what*s  more,  he  advised 
the  noble  joint  sahib  to  expose  it  so 
as  to  bring  the  collector  sahib  into 
disgrace  for  your  fault. 

H.  G,    Miserable  wretch  that  he 
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is  !  And  all  nntrae,  too— altogether 
nntme ! 

2f.  D.  (wbo  rightly  enough  W 
lieves  it  to  be  partly  true).  Yes,  yes, 
my  lord,  of  course  it*s  all  untrue ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  you  taking 
bribes? 

H,  0.  Very  good,  Mungul  Dass. 
I  know  you  are  my  well-wisher,  and 
I  won't  forget  you.  By  the  bye,  the 
noble  collector  sahib  has  a  post  to 
fill  up  to-day  in  the  excise  depart- 
ment, and  you  want  to  get  your 
brother  appointed,  don't  you  ? 

M.  D,  Ah,  my  lord,  if  you 
could  get  him  that,  or  anything — 
jnst  a  pound  of  bread  a  day  ! 

H,  0.  Well,  well,  I'll  speak  to 
the  collector  sahib.  Who  knows 
but  he  may  listen  ?  YouVe  done 
well,  Mungul  Dass. 

M.  D.  My  lord !  I'm  your 
honour's  humble  slave. 

Our  friend  the  head  clerk  thinks 
deeply  over  this  information,  and 
the  more  he  thinks  of  it  the  less  he 
likes  it.  He  had  taken  a  present 
of  2I.  los,  (not  22I,  108,)  from  a 
road  contractor,  by  name  Ghous 
Ali,  for  getting  the  latter's  accounts 
put  speedily  before  the  collector  for 
audit  and  payment.  He  knows  that 
Ghous  Ali  is  not  a  safe  man  by  any 
means,  and  is  just  as  likely  as  not 
to  divulge  the  facts  if  he  is  ques- 
tioned about  them. 

The  head  clerk  perfectly  under- 
stands the  deputy  collector's  game ; 
and  though  he  might  have  left  him 
to  his  plots  undisturbed  if  he  himself 
had  not  been  involved  in  them,  he 
now  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  safest  for  him  to  countermine, 
and,  by  ruining  the  deputy  collector, 
save  mmself.  He  has  long  known 
that  the  said  deputy  collector  has 
purchased  land  largely  in  the  district 
under  a  feigned  name,  a  practice 
adopted  to  evade  the  regulations 
which  strictly,  and  very  properly, 
forbid  Government  officials  from 
acquiring  lands  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  exercise  their  authority. 
The  head  clerk  has  frill  proof  of  l^is 


transgression  of  the  rules  by  the 
depuigT}  but  has  hitherto  kept  his 
knowledge  in  reserve  for  use  in  a 
conjuncture  like  the  present. 

He  now  determines  to  reveal  the 
circumstances  to  the  collector,  Mr. 
C,  and  for  this  end  pays  him  an 
early  visit  the  next  morning. 

Collector.  Good  morning,  Baboo. 
Anything  to  say  to  me  ? 

Head  Olerk.  There  is  a  matter, 
protector  of  the  poor ! 

C.    Very  good.     Go  on, 

H.  0.  My  lord,  you  are  my 
fftther  and  my  mother.  You  are 
my  kind  master.  There  is  a  plot 
against  me. 

G.    Well! 

H.  (J.  My  lord,  twenty  years 
I  have  eaten  the  salt  of  .the  Govern- 
ment, and  never  have  I  been  Pith- 
less. (Tears  stand  in  his  eyes.) 

O.  Well,  go  on,  Baboo;  I 
have  always  found  you  zealous  and 
industrious.  Who  is  going  to  in- 
jure you  ? 

H.  0.  My  lord,  Gopal  Ghose, 
Dipty  Sahib  Bahadoor,  has  bought 
many  lands  in  this  district  under  a 
fictitious  name,  and  he  knows  I 
have  jnst  found  it  out.  So  a  bro- 
ther of  mine  who  is  in  the  Brickett 
Meejor's  (Brigade-Major's)  office 
tells  me  that  the  deputy  sahib  is 
going  to  accuse  me  of  talong  bribes. 

0,  Of  taking  bribes !  From 
whom  ? 

H.  0.  I  hear  that  Ghous  Ali, 
the  road  contractor,  has  been  bought 
over  to  say  I  take  bribes  from  him. 
Sir,  this  is  a  very  incised  cut 
against  me.  Oh,  my  good  lord, 
if  you  order,  I  will  at  once  resign 
my  post.  Better  starve  than  be 
disgraced. 

0.  Resign!  Certainly  not.  As 
to  the  accusation  against  you, 
if  it  is  made,  of  course  you  will 
have  to  make  your  answer.  Mean- 
while, I  shall  myself  examine  the 
matter  you  cha^e  against  Deputy 
Gopal  Ghose.  lou  will  bring  the 
proofs  you  possess  on  the  matter 
to-day  into  my  office.    And  mark 
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Baboo,  I  hold  yoa  responsible  that 
no  one  bears  a  word  of  ibis  mean- 
wbile. 

Tbe  bead  cleik  departs  nneasj 
and  anxiOTifl,  bnt  on  the  whole  satis- 
fied that  he  has  done  the  safest 
thmff  to  save  himself. 

The  collector  sends  for  Ghons  Ali, 
and  questions  him  strictlj  in  private, 
and  very  soon  comes  to  a  correct 
condosion  as  to  the  secret  reason  of 
bis  head  clerk's  unnsnal  anxiety. 
He  nevertheless  determines  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  the  head  clerk 
for  the  present,  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  tbe  accusation  against 
so  high  an  official  as  the  Deputy 
Sahib  is  a  much  more  important 
matter;  and  secondlv,  because  he 
perceives  that  strict  legal  proof  of 
the  bead  clerk's  foolt  will  not  be 
forthcoming. 

On  the  collector's  arrival  at  his 
office,  the  head  clerk  forthwith  pro- 
duces the  plain  and  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  deputy  collector's 
preach  of  duty. 

Satisfied    of  the  latter's  primd 
facie  guilt,  the  collector  immecUately  * 
calls  upon  Gk)pal  Ohose  for  his  ex- 
planation or  defence. 

The  course  which  Gopal  Ghose 
takes  is  characteristic.  He  solicits 
a  private  interview,  which  the  col- 
lector grants  him,  when  the  native 
is  abject  and  falsome  to  the  last 
degree,  but  in  which  he  constantly 
evades  any  direct  explanation,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  general 
denial.  The  collector,  tired  out,  at 
last  tells  him  that  he  must  send 
bim  his  written  defence  of  the 
charge,  as  he  can  make  nothing 
•out  of  his  verbal  statements. 

The  written  defence  is  at  last  put 
in,  and  is  a  model  of  evasion  and 
verbiage.  It  consists  of  partial 
admissions,  justifications,  point- 
blank  deniie^,  and  a  final  appeal 
for  fSEkvourable  construction.  The 
<sollector,  after  a  full  and  impartial 
enquiry  into  the  real  fiwjts,  finds 
that  the  case  is  a  very  gross  instance 
of  wilfhl  and  systematic  evasion  of 


tbe  regolaiionBy  and  reports  ihe 
whole  matter  to  the  Govemmeot 
through  the  usual  cbannels,  Tbecom- 
missioner,  Mr.  Bomaine,  attempts 
the  deputy  collector's  defence,  bnt 
signally  fiuls  to  prove  anytiiing  but 
his  own  proneness  to  fikvouritisin, 
for  which  he  receives  a  severe  snnb 
from  tbe  Government. 

The  deputy  collector,  (3opal 
Ghose,  a  month  afterwards  bean 
his  fate,  which  is,  that  he  is  dis> 
missed  from  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment, and  herewith  his  intriguing 
and  restless  career  is  brought  to  a 
close. 

Meanwhile  great  awe  &lls  upon 
the  conspirators,  with  the  excq>- 
tion  of  Mr.  Bludyer,  the  joint 
magisb«te,  who— we  must  in  justaoe 
state— doesn't  care  a  dump  fer  the 
consequences.  Nevertheless,  be  does 
not  escape  scot  free.  Not  having 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
native  character,  he  does  not  recog- 
nise the  fact  that,  in  native  opinion, 
he  too  is  in  disgrace,  owing  to  the 
disgrace  of  his  known  oeanj  and 
aUy  the  plotting  deputy  collector, 
and  that  he  is  now,  Uierefore,  a 
person  whom  it  will  be  safe  to 
attack. 

He  has  an  ungovernable  temper, 
which  is  a  good  deal  soured  by  the 
terrible  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  worry  of  constant  mental  work. 
He  has  hitherto  never  been  accused 
of  giving  way  to  it,  though  he  has 
more  than  once  visited  with  corporal 
chastisement  natives  who  had  ex- 
cited his  wrath. 

Now,  however,  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  disgrace,  on  the  fii^ 
occasion  of  his  assaulting  a  man, 
the  injured  party,  who  happens  to 
be  a  ohuprassi  (or  orderly  messen- 
ger) of  the  court,  at  once  makes  a 
formal  charge,  and  brings  an  actaon 
of  assault  against  him  before  Mr. 
G.  The  joint  magistrate  is  as 
surprised  as  was  Buaam  when  the 
ass  he  was  smiting  spoke,  bat 
'doggedly  declines  to  come  to  his 
senses,  and  writea.Mr.^C.  a  dis- 
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respectfal  letter,  which  the  latter 
forwards  to  Government  with  a 
report  of  the  circnmstances,  and  a 
request  that  his  innior  may  be  re- 
moved to  some  other  district.  To 
this  request  the  Gbvemment  ac- 
cedes, conpline  with  it  the  unplea- 
sant information  to  Mr.  Bludjer 
that  he  is  to  consider  himself  sus* 
pended  for  the  next  six  months 
(a  sentence  equivalent  to  a  fine  of 
400Z.),  and  that  any  repetition  of  a 
similar  offence  will  involve  his 
immediate  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  C.  found  no  difficulty  after 
the  conclusion  of  these  events  in 
dispensing  with  the  services  of  the 
^sluirp  youth/  Manockjee  Ghose, 
who  turns  out  to  be  as  unfit  for  his 
post  as  Mr.  G.  originally  supposed 
him  to  be. 

And  here  we  must  close  our  his- 
tory of  the  Bijlipoor  intrigue.  Mr. 
OoUins  is  so  plainly  left  victor  in 
the  struggle,  thathe  becomes  greatly 
renowned  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. A  general  opinion  prevails 
among  the  native  community  that 
it  is  unwise  to  attack  him,  and  he 
finds  little  opposition  henceforth  in 
any  part  of  his  work.  Fortunately 
for  Bijlipoor,  Mr.    C.  is    benevo- 


lent and  calm  as  well  as  energetic. 
He  devotes  himself  to  road  making, 
bridge  building,  sanitation,  &o, 
with  success.  He  bailds  several 
caravanserais,  one  or  two  of  which 
are  called  after  his  name.  He 
efficiently  supervises  his  own  subor- 
dinates, which  after  all  is  his  most 
important  work,  sees  that  they  do 
tiieir  daty  and  oppress  no  one. ' 
Finally,  he  (to  use  the  jargon  oif 
the  Bengali  Gopal  Ghose)  interests 
himself  *in  noble  cause  of  educa- 
tion '  and  *  progress  of  civilisation ;' 
and  after  three  or  four  years  more, 
lays  down  the  reins  of  his  govern- 
ment with  the  pleasant  certainty 
that  he  has  done  much  good  and 
paved  the  way  for  very  much  more. 

P.S. — The  above  sketch,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  purely  fictitious  ; 
and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  relations  between  Government 
officers  are  frequently  as  unsatis- 
fieustory  as  those  existing  between 
Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Romaine.  But 
the  story  will  illustrate  the  kind  of 
position  respectively  occupied  by 
the  different  functionaries  described, 
and  the  circumstances  that  might 
well  occur,  under  personal  condi- 
tions analogous  to  those  supposed. 
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THE  CHILD  OP  MmACLE. 


ON  a  February  monmig,  some 
fifty-three  years  ago,  an  enor- 
mous crowd  had  collected  roand 
the  Tnileries,  spreading  oyer  the 
gardens  and  down  the  adjoiniDg 
streets,  when  the  King  of  France 
appeared  on  the  balcony  holding  s^ 
inmnt  in  his  arms.  Hushing  the 
roar  of  voices  with  a  movement  of 
his  hand,  he  uttered  the  following 
words:  *My  friends,  your  joy 
exceeds  mine  a  hundredfold.  A 
child  has  been  bom  to  us  all !  This 
child  will  one  day  be  your  father, 
and  will  love  you  as  I  love  you.' 

The  little  iii&nt  thus  held  up, 
after  the  interval  of  fifty-three  years, 
was  lately  near  seeing  that  prophecy 
accomplished,  and  has  grown  up 
into  the  present  Count  of  Cham- 
bord. 

A  claimant  to  a  throne  has  a 
considerable  advantage  when  a  little 
romance  is  connected  with  his 
history ;  and,  indeed,  most  modem 
pretenders  have  not  wanted  this  im- 
portant element.  Charles  Edward, 
Louis  XVIII.,  Louis  Philippe, 
Napoleon  III.  were  all  heroes  of 
adventures  more  thrilling  than  the 
modem  sensation  novelist  could  in- 
vent or  work  up ;  and  when  they 
took  their  seat  upon  the  throne, 
they  only  rested  after  a  weary  and 
exciting  course  of  peril  and  hair- 
breadth escapes.  But  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  Count  of  Chambord 
to  enjoy  this  halo  of  romance  with- 
out uie  risks  and  probation  almost 
inseparable  from  romance ;  although 
his  coming  into  the  world  was 
shadowed  by  omens,  and  dreamt, 
and  mysterious  warnings.  A  cruel 
assassination  was  to  be  the  bloody 
presage  that  heralded  his  birth; 
while  lurid  images  of  revolution 
and  hurried  flight  from  danger 
must  even  now  disturb  the- recol lec- 
tion of  the  elderly  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  France.  That  child,  too 
— who  might  rea^sonably  have  look- 


ed  to  the  throne  within  a  year  or 
two— was  then  to  lose  it  as  it 
seemed  for  ever,  and  wait  patiently 
for  over  forty  years  to  go  by  before 
the  chance  of  reascending  it  ofilered. 
The  romance  has  not  yet  condnded ; 
or  may  one  day  conclude  in  the  old 
way,  hurried  flight  in  disgoise — 
barricades  and  firing  in  the  streets. 

The  immediate  heir  to  Louis 
XVni.  was  the  Count  of  Artois. 
The  latter*s  eldest  son,  the  Doke  of 
Angouleme,  who  had  been  married 
for  some  time,  had  no  children; 
while  the  second  son,  the  Doke  of 
Berry,  was  still  unmarried.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  that  the  succes- 
sion of  the  family  to  the  throne  was 
insecure,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  slight  accident  to  destroy 
it  altogether.  In  this  state  of  things 
it  was  determined  without  further 
loss  of  time  to  provide  the  Duke  of 
Berry  with  a  wife;  and  in  the 
year  1816,  M.  de  Blacas  was 
despatehed  to  arrange  an  alliance 
with  one  of  the  royal  fiimily  of 
Naples. 

The  young  prince  was  gay, 
popular,  and  of  engaging  manners. 
He  was  accomplished— had  been  a 
soldier,  a  sailor,  an  artist,  and  had 
undergone  the  rude  but  wholesome 
training  of  exile.  He  had  much 
the  advantage  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  was  serious  and  almost  ascetic 
in  his  habite.  The  princess  selected 
was  his  Bourbon  cousin,  Maria 
Caroline  of  Naples,  grand-daughter 
of  the  resolute  Lady  Hamilton's 
friend,  and  niece  to  Mario  Am^Iie, 
who  was  later  Queen  of  the 
French.  On  February  8  the  young 
prince  made  his  proposals  in  the 
following  agreeable  letter : 

Paris,  Ft^.  8,  1816. 
Madame  my  Sister  and  Conain, — ^I  hxn 
long  desired  the  Eling,  your  grandfather, 
and  the  prince,  your  father,  to  demand  that 
to  which  I  attach  the  happiness  of  my  life ; 
but  before  obtaining  their  consent,  I  would 
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fain  solicit  your  royal  highness  to  deign  to 
confide  to  me  the  happiness  of  yonr  life  in 
uniting  it  with  mine.  I  dare  to  flatter  my- 
self that,  by  age,  experience,  and  long 
adyersity,  I  am  not  qnite  unworthy  of  being 
your  husband,  your  friend,  your  guide.  In 
quitting  relatives  worthy  of  your  lore,  you 
will  find  here  a  family  whidi  will  remipd 
you  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  What 
could  I  tell  you  of  the  King,  of  my  brother, 
of  Monsieur,  and,  above  all,  of  that  angel, 
Madame,  Duchesse  d* Angoul^me,  which  you 
have  not  yet  heard,  except  that  their  vir- 
tues, their  goodness,  are  far  above  any 
possible  praises  that  can  be  uttered  con- 
cerning them.  .  .  .  My  relatives  all 
eagerly  desire  that  your  royal  highness 
may  fulfil  my  wishes,  and  consent  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  our  family.  .  .  . 
Deign,  madame,  to  yield  a  favourable  an- 
swer to  my  prayers,  and  to  hasten  the 
moment  which  will  enable  me  to  lay  at 
your  feet  the  testimony  of  the  respectful 
and  tender  sentiments  with  which  I  am, 
madame  my  sister  and  cousin,  your  royal 
highness's  very  afiectionate  brother  and 
cousin.  Ghables  Ferdinand.* 

No  time  was  lost,  and  on  April 
25,  1 8 16,  the  marriage  was  per- 
formed at  Naples,  by  proxy,  after 
the  old-fashioned  style.  A  few 
days  later  the  young  princess  em- 
barked in  state  after  the  most 
festive  manner,  crowds  strewing 
flowers  before  her,  the  archbishop 
blessing,  and  all  the  Italian 
maidens  believing  that  she  was 
entering  on  the  happiest  and  most 
enviable  life  conceivable.  At  Mar- 
seilles  an  enthusiastic  reception 
awaited  her.  A  gilded  galley, 
rowed  by  rowers  dressed  in  white 
satin,  took  her  to  the  shore  through 
a  forest  of  shipping.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  soldiers.  The 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  according  to  a  some- 
what absurd  custom,  was  declared 
to  be  *  neutral  territory '  for  the  occa- 
sion; and  its  principal  room  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  repre- 
senting France  and  Italy.  When 
the  preliminaries  had  been  settled, 
the  princess  was  passed  over 
from  Naples  to  France  by  the 
French    ambassador.      After    this 


ceremonial,  it  was  assumed  that  she 
had  become  French.  The  journey 
was  then  resumed  ;  and  on  her  pro- 
gress to  Paris  she  was  encoun^ed 
by  ardent  letters  from  the  bride- 
groom. 

In  one  of  these  letters,  the  ex- 
pectant husband  says : 

...  I  will  not  write  you  a  long  letter 
to-day,  having  much  to  send  you  that  will 
interest  you  more.  I  am  occupied  in  seek- 
ing horses  for  you,  and  I  hope  to  find  some 
that  will  suit  you.  We  have  been  to  see 
the  corbeille  (wedding  garments)  which  the 
King  gives  you,  and  1  hope  that  you  will  bo 
content  with  it;  it  contains,  above  all,  a 
ball  dress  that  I  shall  be  enchanted  to  see 
you  wear.  My  father  superintends  the 
arrangement  of  your  library.  My  brother 
and  his  wife  (Buchesse  d'Angoul^e)  deck 
your  chamber ;  each  one  of  us  finds  a  sweet 
pleasure  in  doing  something  that  may  be 
agreeable  to  you !  And  who  more  desires 
this  than  he  already  united  to  you  by  ties 
the  most  sacred  ?  I  am  always  afraid  of 
my  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  I  know  that 
at  seventeen  I  thought  those  very  old  who 
were  getting  near  to  forty.  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  inspire  you  with  love, 
but  rather  \cith  that  tender  sentiment 
stronger  than  friendship,  that  sweet  confi- 
dence which  ought  to  ensue  from  affection. 
I  see  that  I  shall  never  finish  on  this  point. 
.  .  .  Adieu,  still  fifteen  long  days!  I 
kiss  the  hand  of  my  wife  as  I  love  her. 
Chablrs  Ferdinand. 

June  12,  18 16. 
Your  letter  from  Lyons*,  which  I  received 
from  the  hand  of  the  King,  has  caused  me 
a  pleasure  which  I  cannot  express  to  you, 
I  am  charmed  to  be  scolded  by  you  about 
my  writing ;  you  have  much  reason  to  find 
fault  with  it;  but  in  writing  to  you  my 
heart  carries  me  away,  and  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  effort  I  am  obliged  to  make  to 
be  legible.  I  experience  also  a  groat  plea- 
sure to-day — I  possess  your  portrait.  At 
least  that  does  not  do  you  injustice ;  and 
even  were  it  a  little  fluttering,  one  may  be 
extremely  agreeable  without  boing  so  pretty 
as  that  portrait.* 

They  took  a  fortnight  to  approach 
Paris,  which  they  did  in  rather 
theatrical  fashion— the  Duchess  of 
Beggio,  who  was  in  the  carriage, 
announcing  to  her  that  they  were 
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at  the  Forest  of  Fantainebleaa.  In 
an  open  space  they  came  upon 
two  tents,  where  the  royal  fitmilj 
was  waiting  to  greet  lier,  and  a 
strict  piece  of  etiquette  was  to  be 
observed.  A  carpet  was  stretched 
on  the  grass,  half  of  which  she  was 
to  traverse  and  meet  her  new  rela- 
tions in  the  centre ;  when  this  was 
explained  to  her,  she  asked  langhinff, 
for  she  was  full  of  spirits, '  was  the  bit 
of  carpet  also  neutral  ground  ? '  and 
then  rushed  across  uie  prescribed 
limit  to  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Kinp. 

Tnis  was  considered  '  charming,' 
a  dehghtfal  piece  of  irregulari^. 
The  £ng  raised  her,  and  presented 
her  to  his  nephew  with  the  gracious 

rech,  that  it  was  as  a  daughter 
t  she  was  given,  for  that  he 
already  felt  that  he  was  her  father. 
This  role  of  ingenue  was  kept  up, 
and  the  Court  was  to  be  enchanted 
with  stories  of  her  naivetS  and 
childish  escapades — ^how  she  broke 
from  the  control  of  .stiff  Court 
etiquette,  jumped  over  chairs,  set  in 
a  row,  and  indulged  in  romps. 

Lady  Clementina  Davies,  who 
was  presented  to  her  about  this  time, 
describes  her  as  a  '  child  wife '  with 
the  fairest  complexion  and  the 
largest  blue  eyes.  There  was 
about  them  what  she  called  an  '  un- 
certaintv* — a  piece  of  ingenious 
Court  flattery — though  it  <&d  not 
amount  to  a  squint.  When  her 
husband  returned  home,  she  would 
run  down-stairs  to  meet  him  at  the 
door  for  the  pleasure  of  being  car- 
ried up-stairs  in  his  arms.  AU  this 
suggested  awkward  recollections  of 
the  old  Court,  where  there  were 
traditions  of  another  princess,  Marie 
Antoinette,  whose  gaiety  and  levi- 
ties took  precisely  the  same  shape. 
Something  may  be  conceived  of  &e 
n>irit  which  had  been  revived  at  the 
^urbon  Court,  from  the  fact  that 
the  old  King  was  particular  in  in- 
sisting that  none  of  the  princesses 
should  go  outside  Pdris  without 
special  permission  from  liiiri — ^a  rule 


which  ibe  laiher  fi^iidj  liUe 
Italian  lady  took  delight  in  violat- 
ing. It  was  considered  very  remark- 
aUe,  too,  that  the  AngoulSmes, 
husband  and  wife,  shcmld  have 
exhibited  toleration  rather  than 
jealousy  towards  one  who  it  was 
hoped  would  prove  the  mother  of  an 
heir  to  the  throne ;  and  it  was  no- 
ticed that  the  anuable  and  pious 
lady  held  ihe  canopy  over  the  pair 
while  'the  blessing  of  childnen' 
was  invoked  on  them  from  the  altar. 
But  considering  that  the  royal  lady 
was  almost  a  saint,  Uiere  was  no- 
thing in  such  behavioar  that  ought 
to  have  surprised  ihe  Court  gossips. 
Presently  came  results  of  this 
marriage,  which,  however,  seemed 
to  keep  all  parties  interested  in 
a  flutter  of  uncertainly.  Several 
children  were  bom,  but  they  died 
.after  a  short  time.  As  they  were 
girls,  it  was  of  little  importance 
so  far  as  the  dynasty  was  concerned 
whether  they  died  or  lived.  StiUh 
seemed  to  grow,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  the  hoped-for  blessing 
would  presently  arrive.  The  lady 
was  grievously  dirappointed,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  Duke  encouraged 
her  good-humouredly :  'Don't  be 
cast  down,  for  if  it  were  a  boy  they 
would  say  that  it  was  not  ours, 
whereas  no  one  will  care  to  dispute 
with  us  for  this  little  girL'  It  was 
scarcely  wonderful  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  Duke  should 
have  presentiments ;  or  that  his  life, 
which  had  hitherto  been  of  the 
Frenchman's  usual  gay  character, 
should  have  assumed  a  gloomv  cast 
The  troubles  of  his  childhooa,  now 
little  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
must  have  cast  shadows,  so  that 
whether  he  looked  forward  or  back- 
ward he  could  not  find  the  prospect 
very  cheering.  When  he  was  about 
siicteen,  and  the  Revolution  was  be- 
ginning to  rage,  it  was  determined 
that  he  and  ms  brother  should  be 
secretly  sent  awav  from  Paris,  and 
it  was  determined  that  they  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Sirent, 
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wlio  gave  Mifis  Wynn,  *  the  lady  of 
qnali^/  an  account  of  the  exciting 
iMlYentnre : 

GRie  Comte   d'Artois    (now   MoDBienr) 
baTing  told  the  Duke  that  he  wished  him 
to  escape  with  his  sons,  whose  governor  he 
was,  ereiythin^  was  prepared  for  their  de- 
parture that  night.    The  fetther  seems  to 
haye  little  troubled  himself  with  any  ar- 
rangements, sajing  to  the  Duke,  '  Je  m'en 
repose  sur  tous,  ce  sont  yos  enlants,'  and 
rehning  even  to  name  the  place  or  country 
to  which  he  was  to  take  them.    At  last, 
upon  his  representing  that  they  were  en- 
fonts  dt  Vitat^  he  promised  to  get  from 
Louis  an  order  empowering  the  Duke  to 
remove  them.     Very  late  at  night,  not 
having  received  this  order,  Monsieur  de 
Sirent  determined  to  follow  Monsieur  to 
the  Queen's  supper,  where  he  knew  him  to 
be.    He  says  he  never  can  foiffet  the  ap- 
|>earanoe  of  deep  dejection  and  consterna- 
tion which  he  saw  in  the  faces  of  all  the 
royal  family,  assembled  aft«r  supper  in  the 
state  bedchamber  of  the  Queen.    In  a  win- 
dow stood  the  King  and  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
in  earnest  conversation.  Monsieur  de  Sirent 
endeavoured  once  more  to  obtain  fblher 
orders ;  representing  that  from  various  po- 
litical circumstances,  of  which  he  was  igno- 
rant, there  must  be  reasons  for  preferring 
one  country  to  another  for  the  refuge  of  the 
royal  children.  After  a  pause, both  brothers, 
nearly  in  the  same  words,  assured  him  of 
their  perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  refused 
to  give  any  further  orders;  thus  shifting 
all  the  weight  of  responsibility  from  their 
own  shoulders  upon  his.    They  gave,  how- 
ever, one  much  stronger  proof  of  pusilla- 
nimity ;  when  the  Duke  repeated  his  request 
for  a  written  order  from  the  King,  his 
majesty  said, '  A  propos,  il  vous  en  faut  un 
assur^ment,*  and  put  into  his  hands  a  folded 
paper.    His  dismay  must  have  begen  great 
when,  on  his  return  home,  he  found  this  to 
be  only  an  order  to  furnish  him  with  post- 
borses ;  in  short,  a  sort  of  safe-conduct  for 
himself,  without  any  mention  of  the  young 
princes.    He  had,  therefore,  to  set  out  on 
his  perilous  enterprise  with  the  additional 
horror  of  knowing  that,  if  the  princes  were 
missed  soon  enough  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  National  Assembly,  he 
had  no  permission  to  show ;  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  blame  would  fall  on  his  devoted 
head.    Besides,  it  seemed  but  too  probable 
that  they  might  work  on  the  mina  of  the 
weak  monarch  so  far  as  to  make  him  wish 
to  recall  the  princes;   in  which  case,  he 
would  never  avow  that  he  had  permitted 
their  departure.     Neither  of  these  fears 
were  expressed  by  Monsieur  de  Sirent,  but 
from  the  circumstances    it  was  easy  to 
imagine  what  he  must  feel. 


At  last,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they 
set  out ;  the  Duke,  his  two  pupils,  a  sur- 
geon, and  a  servant  in  one  carriage,  fol- 
lowed by  one  in  which  were  the  Duchess 
and  her  daughters.  The  children  had  no 
idea  where  they  were  going;  they  were 
told  they  were  going  to  see  the  departure 
of  a  regiment  of  hussars  which  they  had 
much  admired.  The  hairbreadth  escapes 
of  this  journey  made  one's  blood  run  cold. 
Monsieur  de  Sirent  describes  the  villages 
as  nsjiniasant  paint,  particularly  one  near 
Paris  filled  with  laundresses,  who  poured 
upon  them  the  most  violent  torrent  of 
aouse.  After  some  hours'  travelling,  it 
became  necessary  to  give  the  children  some 
breakfast,  which  he  thought  might  be 
safely  obtained  at  the  seat  of  the  Garde 
des  Sceauz,  Monsieur  de  Massieu  (I  think). 
He  was  absent ;  but  from  an  old  concieige, 
who  knew  Monsieur  de  Sirent  to  be  an  old 
friend  of  his  master,  they  ^t  breakfast. 
While  the  children  were  eating,  the  Duke 
was  examining  the  old  concierge.  Finding 
that  he  had  Uved  twenty  years  with  Mon- 
sieur de  M.,  he  ventured  to  tell  him  that 
his  visitors  were  the  sons  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  asking  him  to  procure  them 
horses.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  for  some 
time  they  travelled  prosperously,  the  inn- 
keepers too  much  occupied  by  passing 
events  to  trouble  their  heads  about  'un 
simple  parti6ulier  voyageant  k  Spa  pomr  sa 
sant^  avec  sa  femme  et  ses  enfans.' 

At  the  town  of  Buonavite,  where  they 
intended  to  sleep  and  expected  to  find  a 
bon  gtte,  they  found  the  streets  full  of  the 
populace,  who  collected  round  the  carriage, 
calling  them  aristocrats,  and  by  every 
other  abusive  term  which  seemed  to  follow 
of  course.  They  were  actually  beginning 
to  pull  ofif  the  papers  which  were  stuck  on 
to  conceal  the  arms  on  the  carriages,  when 
the  courier,  to  whom,  fortunately,  their 
intention  of  stopping  had  not  been  com- 
municated, announced  the  horses  to  be  put 
to,  and  they  set  off  again,  not  veiy  sorry 
to  lose  sight  of  the  go^  people  of  Buona- 
vite. At  the  next  stop  tney  found  only  a 
wretched  post-house,  but  the  master  pro- 
mised to  get  them  some  eggs  for  supper, 
and  the  cushions  of  the  carriages  were 
taken  out  to  make  a  sort  of  bed  for  the 
princes  and  the  ladies.  While  they  were 
resting,  the  Duke  sat  himself  down  in  a 
comer  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  trying  to 
warm  himself;  for,  though  worn  out  with 
anxiety,  he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep. 
The  postmaster  sat  down  by  him,  and 
began  to  talk  of  the  news  of  the  day,  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  cotmtry,  of 
the  disturbances  hourly  expected  in  the 
next  town  of  Peronne,  &c.  On  these 
subjects  his  sentiments  were  such  as  the 
Duke  himself  might  have  expressed,  and 
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more  effectually  wanned  his  heart  than 
the  kitchen  fire.  At  last,  having  agreed 
with  his  host  in  everything,  he  asked  him 
how  he  might  prosecute  his  jonmey  to 
Spa  with  most  safety  and  least  disturb- 
ance. The  roan  replied:  *  Monsieur,  il 
faut,  enfin,  que  les  coquins  dorment  comme 
les  honnStes  gens,  je  vous  donnerai  six  bons 
cheraux  k  chaque  voiture,  et  vous  serez 
loin  d'id  avant  qu  ils  ne  soient  ^veill^/ 

They  accordingly  proceeded  without  ob- 
stacle through  the  deserted  streets  of  Pe- 
ronne,  which  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  day 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  During  this 
day's  journey  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
Prince  de  Cond^,  and  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  horses  which  had  been  put  to 
their  carriage  taken  off  for  his.* 

When  the  prince  discovered  who 
they  were,  he  wished  to  give  np  his 
horses,  bat  the  Duke  prudently 
thought  that  such  a  singular  change 
would  excite  suspicion.  After  much 
suspense  and  many  risks  they  at 
last  reached  Spa,  but  they  were  not 
considered  to  be  in  safety  nntil  they 
arrived  at  Turin,  some  two  months 
later. 

The  recollections  of  such  a  proba- 
tion must  have  haunted  him  for 
his  life.  No  wonder  that  he  was 
considered  superstitious,  or  that,  as 
it  was  remarked  to  Moore  in  Paris, 
he  would  have  been  troubled  had 
his  child  been  bom  on  a  Friday. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  February 
in  the  year  1820,  and  the  Carnival 
was  going  on.  The  young  Duchess 
enjoyed  the  hnmours  of  the  hosuf 
graa,  went  out  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd,  and,  as  Moore  was  told,  was 
pelted  with  sausages  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  Still  it  was  remarked 
that  the  Duke  could  not  shake  off 
his  presentiments,  which  now  began 
to  take  the  shape  of  forebodings  of 
coming  danger.  It  was  later  re- 
membered that  a  rumour  had  actu- 
ally been  current  in  London  that  he 
had  thus  met  his  fate.  The  Duke 
of  Guiche,  who  was  attached  to  his 
household,  told  Mr.  Raikes  that  the 
Duke  had  a  fixed  idea  that  he  would 
meet  this  fate — a  fate,  too,  that  he 


looked  on  as  so  unavoidable  that  be 
believed    it  useless    to    take    any 
precautions.      *The  object  of  the 
revolutionary  party,'  he   said,  one 
day  in  his  carriage  to  hia  brother, 
*  is  to  cut  off  our  race.     Your  de- 
struction would  not  answer   their 
purpose,  but  I  have  a  daughter  and 
may  have  a  son.    I  feel  that   the 
blow  is  inevitable,  and  am.  resigned 
to  my  fate.'     A  few  weeks  before 
his  death  he  told  of  a  remarkable 
dream  which  he  had,  which  was  re- 
peated in  society — a  fact  which  was 
confirmed  to  Mr.   Baikes    by   the 
Duke  of  Guiche.     He  dreamed  that 
one*  night  he  was  standing  at  tbe 
window  of  his  apartment  in   the 
Tuileries,  which  overlooked  the  gar- 
dens, accompanied  by  two  indivi- 
duals, and  while  he  was  admiring  the 
beauties  of  the  prospect,  his  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  attracted  to  the 
iron  railing,  by  what  seemed  to  be 
passing  in  the  Rue  de  Bivoli.     A 
dense  mass  of  people  was  assembled 
in  the  street,  and  presently  there 
appeared  a  gi*and  funeral  procession, 
followed  by  a  train   of   carriages, 
evidently  indicating  the  last  tribute 
paid  to  some  deceased  man  of  for- 
tune and  consequence.     He  turned 
round  to  one  of  the  bystanders,  and 
enquired  whose  ftineral  was  passing ; 
the  answer  was  made  that   it  was 
that   of  M.  Greffulhe.     In  a  short 
time,  after  this  procession  had  filed 
off  down  the   street,  another  and 
more  splendid  cavalcade   made  its 
appearance  as    coming    from    the 
chateau.     This    far    surpassed    in 
magnificence  its  predecessor ;  it  had 
every  attribute  of  royalty — the  car- 
riages, the  guards,  the  servants,  were 
snch  as  could  only  be  marshalled  in 
honour  of  one  of  his  own  family. 
On  putting  the  same  question,  he 
was  told  that  it  was  his  own  funca*al ! 
In  a  few  nights  after  this  vision  the 
Duke  of  Berry  went  to  a  grand  ball 
given  by  M.  Greffulhe,  at  his  hotel 
in  the  Rue  d'Artois  ;  it  was  a  veiy 
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cold  night,  and  M.  Qreffolbe,  who 
was  not  in  a  good  state  of  health, 
attended  his  royal  highness  to  the 
carriage  bareheaded,  and  was  struck 
with  a  sudden  chill,  which  brought 
on  a  violent  fever,  and  terminated 
his  life  in  a  few  days.  Before  a 
week  had  elapsed  the  remainiug 
incident  in  the  dream  was  consum- 
mated.^ 

It  would  be  a  curious  proof  of 
the  unwholesome  weakness  of  in- 
dulging in  such  fancies,  which  the 
healthy  mind  ought  to  dismiss,  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  circu- 
lation of  these  rumours  actually 
suggested  the  immediate  execution 
of  me  assassination,  which  up  to 
that  time  might  have  taken  no  very 
distinct  shape.  Without  entering 
on  the  question  of  the  value  of  sudSi 
warnings,  it  seems  probable  that 
such  in  this  instance  was  the  con- 
nection between  the  omens  and  what 
followed  them.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  lively 
Alexandre  Dumas  records  a  warning 
of  a  more  terrestrial  sort  given  to 
the  King,  and  which  took  the  fol- 
lowing shape.  Three  days  before 
the  assassination,  the  King  received 
a  mysterious  letter  asking  for  an 
interview,  and  intimating  that  the 
writer  had  to  reveal  important  mat- 
ters. The  King  hesitated,  and  con- 
sulted his  mini^r,  who  made  little 
of  the  matter.  A  second  and  more 
distinct  warning  was  given,  which 
made  the  King  again  hesitate ;  but 
he  determined  to  think  of  it  and 
see  what  he  would  do  later. 

This  was  on  a  Sunday  night. 
The  Carnival  had  been  gay  ;  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  had  dmed  with 
the  King  and  amused  him  with  an 
account  of  a  brilliant  ball  which  they 
had  attended  the  night  before.  They 
themselves  had  given  two  magni- 
ficent entertainments,  which  had 
made  a  sort  of  sensation,  and  the 
coTirtesj  of  the  host  and  hostess  had 
been    specially    remarkable.      For 


this  evening  there  was  no  particular 
attraction,  so  they  determined  to  fill 
it  up  with  a  visit  to  the  Opera.  The 
King  retired  to  his  apartments,  and 
the  royal  party  broke  up. 

The  theatre  was  specially  bril- 
liant, being  crowded  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  The  pieces — long  after  re- 
collected— were  the  Carnival  de 
Venise,  Le  Bossignol,  and  Les  Noces 
de  Cfanache.  Lady  Clementina 
Dmmmond  (later  Davies)  was  pre- 
sent, and  recalled  the  show  of  dia- 
monds and  gala  dresses.  Brightest 
of  all  was  the  Duchess.  It  was 
an  odd  and  characteristic  national 
trait,  that  when  the  Duke  was 
observed  to  leave  his  box  to  pay  a 
visit  to  that  of  the  Orleans  fanuly, 
and  was  seen  to  'pass  his  fingers 
through  the  hair  of  the  little  Duke 
of  Ghartres,*  the  pit  should  have  ap- 
plauded *i  plusieurs  reprises.'  It 
spoke  volumes  for  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation  of  the  Orleans 
family,  and  the  rather  coarse  flavour 
which  pervaded  political  relations  in 
France.  When  it  came  to  eleven 
o'clock,  the  Duchess  complained  of 
ffttigue  and  rose  to  go,  while  the 
Duke  attended  her  downstairs  to  the 
carriage,  intending  to  return  and 
see  the  ballet. 

At  this  time  the  Opera  House 
was  in  the  Bue  Richelieu,  and  oc- 
cupied a  large  block  of  building 
that  stood  isolated,  the  entrance  for 
the  royal  &.mily  being  in  a  side 
street  called  the  Hue  de  Eameau. 
Visitors  to  Paris  will  recollect  that 
this  portion  of  the  city  still  pre- 
serves its  old  character,  having  es- 
caped the  rage  of  the  levellers  and 
beautifiers.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
the  houses  high,  while  there  is  a 
certain  air  of  squalor  which  is  yet 
not  unpicturesque.  There  the  car- 
riage was  waiting,  and  a  group  of 
equerries  standing  at  the  door  to 
attend  the  Duchess.  There  was  only 
a  solitary  sentry,  for  the  Duke,  dis- 
liking the  ceremonial  attending  royal 
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departures,  had  only  a  shdrt  iime 
before  desired  that  Vie  tnming  ont 
of  the  guard  should  be  omitted.  All 
were  bowing,  and  had  their  backs 
turned  to  the  street;  the  footman 
was  putting  up  the  steps,  and  the 
Duke,  stepping  back,  was  waving 
his  hand  and  calling  out  joyously, 
'  Adieu,  Caroline  !  we  shall  soon  see 
each  other  again ! '  Suddenly  a  figure 
glided  from  the  Bue  RicheKeu, 
passed  between  the  sentry  and  the 
other  persons,  laid  one  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Duke,  and  with  the 
other  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
Leaving  the  weapon  in  the  wound^ 
he  fled  round  ^e  comer  of  the  Bue 
Richelieu,  and  darted  down  the  Col- 
bert Passage.  So  sudden,  and  at 
the  same  tune  so  eflfectually  accom- 
plished, was  the  deed,  that  the  aide- 
de-camp,  De  Choiseul,  fancied  it  was 
some  awkwitrd  passer-by  who  had 
jostled  the  prince,  and  thrust  him 
back  with  a  *  Take  care  where  you 
are  going.'  Even  the  prince  nad 
felt  nothing  but  a  push.  But  the 
next  moment  he  tottered,  and  gasp- 
ed out  that  he '  was  assassinated. 
Instantly  the  aide-de-camp,  the 
sentry,  and  some  others  darted  off 
in  pursuit.  The  assassin  had  all  but 
escaped,  but  mistook  his  road  and 
was  captured. 

The  Duchess,  meanwhile,  had 
heard  her  husband's  cry,  and  would 
have  flung  herself  over  the  side  of 
the  carriage,  but  vras  stopped  by 
her  attendants.  He  had  just  drawn 
the  &.tal  weapon  jfrom  his  breast,  into 
which  it  had  been  plunged  nearly 
up  to  the  hilt — a  sharp  two-edged 
blade — ^was  staggering,  and  would 
have  fallen  had  she  not  caught 
him.  They  hurriedly  placed  him 
on  a  bench  in  the  passage,  and 
opened  his  shirt  to  exumine  thd 
wound.  She  sank  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him,  and  was  trying  to  staunch 
the  blood,  when  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am 
dying — a  priest!  Come,  my  wife, 
that  1  may  die  in  your  arms  !'  She 
threw  herself  on  him  and  T^lasped 
him  to  her  heart.     She  was  deluged 


in  his  blood.  The  asaassin  Ind 
been  brought  into  the  gnardhoMeif 
trhen  the  soldiera  could  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  despeftching  him  on 
the  spot.  An  ardent  it>yaliBt  ad* 
dressed  him,  'Monster!  by  whom 
liast  thou  been  nrged  to  c^ninii 
such  a  crime  ?'  (this  objurgation  ef 
prisoners  being  tolerably  cosmum 
in  France),  and  was  '  shut  lEp,'  as 
the  expression  is,  by  tiie  reply,  *  67 
the  most  cruel  enemies  of  EVanea.' 
It  was  at  first  satpieni^y  thought  thai 
this  was  a  confession  of  oonspinMy, 
but'  professicmal  judges  later  saw 
that  it  was.  intend^  to  be  sar- 
castic. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  had  been 
carried  into  the  littie  ante^shambef 
which  was  behind  the  royal  bos,  iiie 
most  convenient  place  tliat  offered— 
the  last  place  in  the  wo^ld  wherei 
piince  could  ever  have  supposed 
that  he  was  to  die.  No  such  r^eo- 
tion  at  least  woidd  have  oocwRied 
wh^  the  gay  party  retired  between 
the  acts  after  witnessing  tiie  le* 
gular  operatic  agonies  of,  sav,  the 
tenor's  dying  moments.  Ana  bete 
it  may  be  said  tiiat  nothing  more 
noble,  or  Christian,  or  beccmxiiig  s 
descendant  of  St.  Louis,  could  Ittve 
been  conceived  than  the  way  in 
which  this  dying  Duke  comported 
himself.  When  he  recov^^  caa^ 
soiousness,  his  first  words  were, 
'  Is  he  a  foreigner  P'  and  on  being 
told  that  he  was  not,  said  sadly,  ^It 
is  a  cruel  thing  to  die  by  the  hand 
of  a  Frenchman. '  The  doctors  had 
now  arrived,  and  some  members 
of  the  royal  family.  The  wretched 
wife  was  on  her  knees;  her  rich 
dress,  flowers,  and  jewels  aU  bathed 
in  blood ;  while  through  <he  slender 
partition  came  the  loud  cra^  of 
the  orchestra^  and  the  sound  ^ 
bursts  of  applause.  The  ballet  was 
still  going  on;  But  gradually  the 
news  spr^,  the  performanee  ter> 
minated,  and  the  audience  departed, 
awe-stricken  and  whispering.  Tbat 
night  there  was  ahrHHant  ball  at  the 
Duchess   of  Albuefera's.  to  which 
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1^^  news  was  presently  brought. 
The  dancing  stopped,  the  gnesta 
gathered  in  groups,  and  soon  si- 
lently departed. 

Now  the  Bnke's  own  surgeon 
actively  applied  his  mouth  to  the 
wound  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
blood,  for  the  prince  was  oppressed 
by  the  inward  bleeding — a  step  of 
considerable  risk,  'miat  are  you 
doing?'  he  said,  gently  pushing 
away  this  faithfiil  servant;  Hhe 
wound  may  be  poisoned.'  Now, 
priests,  surgeons,  more  members 
of  the  family  began  to  fill  the  little 
room ;  his  Httle  girl  was  brought 
by  the  governess.  *  Poor  child  !' 
he  murmured, '  may  yon  be  less  un- 
fortunate than  yourfamily  has  been.' 
AU  that  he  longed  and  prayed  for 
now  was  to  see  the  King,  principally 
ifor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  the  assassin.  This  was 
no  romantic  whim,  but  his  ardent, 
eager  purpose,  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

He  was  now  carried  into  the  com- 
mittee room  of  the  administration, 
where  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  wound.  The  great 
Dupuytren  had  now  arrived,  and 
proceeded  to  perform  this  operation. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  patient's 
resignation  and  piety.  It  was  then 
that  he  begged  that  his  two  illegi- 
timate children  should  be  brought 
to  him,  and  the  scene  begins  to  lose 
something  of  its  dignity  from  the 
rather  demonstrative  'efiusion'  of 
those  about  him.  They  were  sent 
for,  and  *  two  graceful  little  girls ' 
were  roused  from  their  sleep  and 
brought  in.  The  Duchess  *  threw 
herself  on  the  incident'  with  a 
passionate  excitement.  She  would 
be  their  mother.  She  led  up  her 
own  Httle  daughter  to  them  with 
the  invitation,  'Embrace  your 
sister,'  and  whispered  to  her  hus- 
band, 'Charles,  I  have  three  chil- 
dren now  !'  An  austere  voice — that 
of  the  ascetical  Duchess  of  Angou- 
l^me — came  from  behind  the  couch, 
*  She  is  sublime  !'  The  'two  grace- 


ful little  girls  *  were  "later  adopted 
into  the  £s^mily,  and  broucht  up 
under  the  same  goveniess  with  the 
lawfifil  ofliipring.  Towards  three 
o'clock  he  began  to  grow  weaker, 
and  the  last  rites  of  the  Ohuroh 
were  administered  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  the  Duke  making  his  con- 
fessioh  aloud,  and  asking  pardon 
from  those  present  for  any  scandals 
which  his  life  had  otx;asioned.  It 
seems  rather  a  hard  lot*  that  when  a 
person  of  such  distinction  in  France 
dies,  he  should  be  obliged  to  hold  a 
sort  of  lev6e  bf  all  the  important 
frmctionaries  of  the  kingdom,  who 
come  to  oflfer  l^eir  compUments,  or 
at  least  sympathy,  at  so  dreadfbl  a 
moment.  Thus  'the  marshals  of 
France '  were  now  among  the  crowd 
gathered  roxmd  the  couch,  which, 
by  the  way,  had  been  hurriedly 
made  up  out  of  such  stage  cushions 
and  properties  as  came  to  hand. 
To  the  marshals  he  said,  he  wished 
that  hecould  have  died  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  the  midst  of  them.  Still  he 
was  looking  anxiously  for  the  King, 
whom,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  they 
did  not  wish  to  disturb,  and  was 
listening  eagerly  for  the  sounds 
of  his  arrival. 

At  last,  about  five  o'clock,  when 
the  Duke  was  beginning  te  sink,  he 
cried  out,  'I  hear  the  escort,'  and 
the  clatter  of  cavalry  was  heard  in 
the  street.  The  narrow  approaches 
were  crowded  with  soldiers,  and 
the  roused  inhabitants  of  the  quar- 
ter saw  with  wonder  the  flaring 
torches  and  the  glitter  of  arms. 
Almost  the  first  words  of  the  Duke 
were  an  imploring  appeal  for  mercy 
for  the  assassin.  The  Eling  gently 
but  warily  put  it  aside.  '  My  son, 
you  will  get  better.  We  will  speak 
of  this  again.  We  must  tibink 
of  you  now.'  The  Prince  mur- 
mured, 'And  yet  the  man's  par- 
don would  have  soothed  my  last 
moments.'  It  must  be  said  that 
public  justice  might  have  made 
this  sacrifice,  as  the  person  most 
injured  required  ^t^^^^^jg^^- 
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treme  punishment,  worse  in  seyeriiy 
i^ian  death  itself^  might  have  been 
devised  to  satisfy  the  law. 

The  end  was  now  at  hand.  With 
an  ejacolationy  '  Oh,  blessed  Virgin, 
aid  me !  Oh,  unhappy  France ! '  he 
expired.  Bat  he  dbA  made  one 
speech  which  almost  imported  the 
element  of  romance  into  the  ghastly 
scene.  The  malicions,  while  giving 
credit  to  the  Orleans  £unilj  for  deep 
grief  and  sympaihj,  credited  them 
with  a  certain  complacency,  hnman 
enough,  which  found  comfort  in 
thinking  that  this  catastrophe  had 
effectua&j  cleared  the  road  to  the 
throne.  Had  such  a  feeling  been  in 
their  breast,  it  must  have  been  chilled 
by  the  stnmgelydramatic  incident 
that  occurred.  When  the  Dnke  saw 
the  Duchess  overwhelmed  with 
anguish  at  the  surgical  operation 
they  were  performing,  and  vainly 
tried  to  console  her,  he  suddenly 
said,  in  a  strong  voice,  'My  love, 
you  must  not  let  yourself  be  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  in  this  way. 


You  must  take  care  of  yourself  for 
the  sake  of  the  child  that  you  bear 
next  your  heart ! ' 

At  these  words,  continues  the 
account,  a  sort  of  electric  flutter 
passed  over  all  present,  with  the 
exception,  it  might  be  insinuated,  of 
those  whose  interests  the  news  pro- 
mised to  affect.  There  was  some- 
thing, indeed,  mysteriously  apropos 
in  this  sudden  announcement  of  life 
in  the  midst  of  death.  A  strange 
mystical  being  who  had  visions  had 
been  brought  to  the  King  a  few 
months  before,  and  had  uttered  a 
sort  of  exalted  prophecy,  *  Out  of 
death  should  spring  life !  '  These 
words  were  now  recalled  over  the 
stage  couch  on  which  the  dead 
prince  was  stretched. 

No  announcement  of  the  kind, 
or  of  such  importance,  was,  per. 
haps,  ever  made  under  such  circnm- 
stances,  or  so  much  apropos;  and 
thus  mysteriously  was  the  coming 
of  the  Count  op  Chamboed  an- 
nounced to  the  world. 
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THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  DEVONSHIRB. 


WHEN  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
said  that  the  life  of  a  popular 
belief  ceases  the  moment  it  is 
written  down,  he  uttered  but  a  half 
truth.  The  life  may  change;  bnt 
it  rarely  ceases  altogether  nntil  the 
causes  which  at  first  localised  or 
nourished  the  belief  have  themselves 
disappeared.  A  wild  and  solitary 
country  will  retain  its  folk-lore 
until  the  neighbouring  dwellers 
become  sufficiently  philosophical 
*  to  make  modern  and  &miliar ' 
tilings  which  their  ruder  forefathers 
regaled  as  'supernatural  and 
causeless.*  And  this  does  not  take 
place  until  the  country  itself  is 
changed,  either  by  increased  culti- 
vation or  by  the  inroads  of  sight- 
seeing strangers.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  gi^ual  progress  towards 
extinction  through  which  the  old. 
beliefs  pass  under  such  circum- 
stances. Like  older  inhabitants 
before  a  conquering  race,  they  are 
slowly  driven  towainds  the  remoter 
districts  of  the  country,  where  they 
linger  after  the  &shion  of  glacial 
plants  on  some  mountain  summit. 
Chance  or  a  rude  hand  destroys 
the  little  patch  of  vegetation ;  and 
the  long-descended  life  then  really 


Devonshire  has  more  than  one  of 
these  remote  ^districts ;  where  a 
folk-lore  of  unusual  interest,  from 
the  peculiar  history  of  the  country, 
still  lingers.  Li  or  adjoining  the 
northern  division  of  the  county, 
there  are  not  only  the  wastes  of 
Exmoor,  but  many  outlying  tracts, 
apart  from  railways  or  from  great 
roads,  intersected  by  a  network  of 
lanes  and  cattle  tracks  at  least  as 
old  as  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  and 
rarely  visited  by  strangers  of  any 
degree.  These  regions  of  rude  'cotes' 
and  *worthys*  are  not  very  pic- 
turesque. There  is  little  to  attract 
or  to  detain  the  passing  traveller. 
But  for  this  yevv  reason  they  are 
the  strongholds  of  old  tradition;  and 
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the  dreary,  swampy  moor,  or  the 
group  of  half-shattered  oak  trees 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  ancient 
power  over  the  imagination  or  the 
superstition  of  the  natives. 

Li  this  pctrtof  Devonshire  a  modem 
'  philosopher '  might,  perhaps,  find  it 
difficult  to  recognise  the  influences 
of  wild  land  and  solitary  nature 
which  age  after  age  have  fostered, 
if  thev  did  not  at  first  create,  the 
local  folk-lore  and  traditions.  But 
if  he  turns  southward,  and  wanders 
for  a  time  among  the  granite  tors 
of  Dartmoor,  he  will  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  whish- 
hounds  and  the  pixies  have  there 
established  themselves  in  a  very 
congenial  home.  Dartmoor  is  one 
of  those  unchanged,  unchangeable 
districts  in  which  old-world  beliefs 
are  sure  to  linger  latest.  Its  wide 
wastes  and  rocky  hill-sides  can  still 
produce  their  effect,  and,  if  the 
season  be  judiciously  chosen,  form 
one  of  the  best  possible  backgrounds 
for  'a  tale  of  ghosts  and  spirits.' 
Unless  the  stranger  be  a  very  philo- 
sophical person  indeed,  he  will  be 
r^idy  enough  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  the  *  ancient  moor,'  should 
he  find  himself  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light under  the  rocks  of  Houndtor, 
or  among  the  solitary  wildernesses 
where  the  Dart  and  many  another 
river  steal  from  their  fountains. 
The  dusky  hill  rising  steep  against 
the  sky,  with  all  ite  hollows  and 
foldings,  marked  here  and  there,  it 
may  be,  by  a  knotted  thorn  or  a 
bush  of  stunted  rowan ;  the  fore- 
ground blocks  of  lichen-stained 
granite,  piled  in  fantastic  shapes, 
and  growing  more  and  more  fan- 
tastic in  the  fading  light ;  the  deep 
hush  and  stillness,  unbroken  in 
some  parts  of  the  moor  even  by  the 
tinkle  of  a  streamlet ;  all  combine, 
with  the  sense  of  solitude  and  the 
absence  of  all  sign  of  human  work 
or  labourj  to  produce  something  o|> 
that  '  eerie '  feeling,  that  sense  of 
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the  mysterious  in  nature,  whiclx 
ages  ^o  may  have  affected  a  British 
or  a  West  Saxon  wanderer  on  the 
same  spot  and  in  the  same  manner. 
Only  for  him  the  Yagae  feeling  took 
the  definite 'forms  of  wild  women, 
brown  men  of  the  moors,  or  elves  of 
might.     For  us — 

The  fair  htunanities  of  old  religion, 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majetty — 

have  altofi;ether  disappeared.  Tbe 
wild  belief  has  indeed  been  *  written 
down,'  and  is  dead.  Thanks  so 
much  the  more  to  the  wild  country 
which  can  still  produce  something 
of  the  feeling  from  which  the  belief 
sprang.  But  if  the  imagination  is 
no  longer  to  be  stirred  in  that 
directioD,  is  it  not  true  that  modem 
research,  in  connection  with  such 
folk-lore,  has  disclosed  other  regions 
for  its  exercise,  in  which  it  may 
disport  itself  with  hardly  less  grati- 
fication and  with  a  much  firmer 
sense  of  reality ;  if,  that  is,  imagina- 
tion is  to  be  recognised  as  one  of 
the  principal  agents  by  which  we 
reproduce  a  true  picture  of  the  past  P 
Thor  and  Woden  are  mere  names 
to  us.  But  to  trace  them  back,  in 
the  folk-lore  of  Dartmoor  or  else- 
where, to  days  when  they  were 
mighty  powers, '  felt  in  the  blast  and 
heard  upon  the  wind ;'  to  follow  up 
existing  beHefii  to  the  time  when  our 
first  English  ancestors  made  their 
appearance  on  the  skirts  of  Gosdon 
or  of  Heytor;  or  to  find  in  local 
names  and  traditions  indications  of 
the  same  obscure  period,  when  the 
old  creeds  of  the  opponent  races, 
Briton  or  Englishman,  were  here 
brought  face  to  face;  this  is  cer- 
tainly no  '  chasse  aux  blanches 
moines,'  no  idle  or  unprofitable 
field  for  the  exercise  of  true  imagi- 
nation. It  is  to  assist  in  recalling 
a  past  age,  as  far  removed  from  our 
own  feelings  as  the  age  of  belief  in 
elves  and  spectres ;  yet  not  less  ex- 
citing to  the  fancy,  and  landing  us 
at  last  on  much  firmer  ground. 

It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  begin  by 
attemptijig  to  trace  in  any  detail 


the  gradual  advance  of  the  West 
Saxons  into  the  old  Damnonian 
kingdom ;  the  country  which  now 
forms  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and 
part  of  Somersetshire,  and  which 
was  known  to  the  English  as  West 
Wales.  The  history  of  this  king- 
dom and  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vaders are  questions  of  very  great 
interest  and  of  equal  obscurify.  AH 
that  need  be  remarked  here  ia,  that 
the  advance  was  gradual,  and  that 
at  different  times  there  were  diffe« 
rent  lines  of  march  or  boundaiy 
between  the  two  races.  There  are 
indications  that  at  one  period — in 
the  great  uncertauity  which  prevails 
it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  ^  it— 
the  march  line  ran  nearly  in  the 
course  of  the  existing  boundary  be- 
tween the  present  counties  of  Devon 
and  Somerset,  following  the  crest 
of  the  Blackdown  hills  south  of 
Wellington,  by  Bampton  and  Dul- 
verton,  and  so  through  the  wild 
country  of  Exmoor  forest  to  the  sea. 
It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  the 
Engli^  chronicles  mention  a  great 
fight  at  Beandune  (generallj  held 
to  be  Bampton)  in  the  year  614; 
when  two  thousand  and  sixty- 
five  '  Walana '  (Britons)  were  slauL 
Some  other  Beandune  mav^perhi^K, 
be  meant,  since  there  is  dimcnlty  in 
placing  so  decisive  a  battle  weet  of 
the  Parret  at  this  early  period  ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  the  local  folk- 
lore seems  to  point  out  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner  an  ancient  line  of 
boundary.  On  the  highest  crest  <3i 
the  Bladcdown  hills,  and  command- 
ing a  very  wide  view  over  much  ci 
Devon  and  Somerset,  is  a  great 
*  tump '  or  barrow  known  by  the 
name  of  Symonsborough.  It  is 
said  to  be  raised  over  the  grave  of 
a  king  named  Symon,  whose  fast- 
ness or  stronghold  lay  in  the  heart 
of  Exmoor,  where  his  name  aoain 
appears  at  Symonsbath.  This  is  a 
deep,  clear  pool  on  the  river  Barie, 
overhung  by  bare  moorland  heights, 
and  marked  by  a  group  of  ancient 
ash  trees.  In  it,  say  the  neighbours, 
'  Sir  Sympe^^i5^g)^ii^  wont  to 
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disport  himself  daily;  and  on  the 
river  bank  above  the  pool  was  gather* 
ed  all  the  spoil  of  the  surrounding 
oountry,  which  Symon  firom  time  to 
time  distributedamong his  followers. 
Now  the  mark  or  boundary  between 
cognate  tribes,  and  still  more  be-* 
tween  hostile  races,  was  among  all 
the  Teutons  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection either  of  some  great  deity 
or  of  a  hero  hardly  less  divine.  In 
this  case  the  King  Symon  of  popu- 
lar tradition  preserves,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  the  name  of  a  hero  who 
must  have  been  regarded  in  this 
country  as  an  especial  guardian  of 
uninhabited  wastes  and  land  divi- 
sions— Sigmund'the  dragon  slayer.' 
He  is  mentioned  with  this  title  in  the 
poem  of  Beowulf,  where  he  is  also 
called  'Weelse's  oflPspring  ...  of 
wanderers  far  the  most  famous  over 
all  the  earth.'  Sigmund  and  Beo- 
wulf were  the  two  great  heroes  of 
the  WsBlsingas — the  Anglian  race 
which  gave  name  to  Walsingham 
and  other  places  on  the  eastern  side 
of  England.  But  the  fame  of  Sig- 
mund at  least  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  own  kith  and  kin. 
The  Sigmund  of  Beowulf  is  the 
same  as  the  Sigmund  of  the  Nibe- 
Itmgen  Lied,  where  he  is  made  fother 
of  Sigfried,  the  hero  of  the  poem. 
But  m  these  Old  High  Dutch  tra- 
ditions, Sigfried  the  son  was  the 
'dragon  slayer;'  among  the  Low 
Dutch  of  this  country  and  of  the 
Continent  it  was  Sigmund  the 
father.  This  is  a  difference  of 
which  many  examples  might  be 
quoted ;  the  same  adventures  being 
attributed  by  one  race  to  a  father 
or  reinoter  ancestor  which  by 
another  and  kindred  race  are 
assigned  to  the  son.  As  a  dragon 
slayer  and  a  mighty  wanderer — 
as  great  as  Woden  himself — Sig- 
mund here  became  a  guardian  of 
boundaries ;  and  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  name  Symon 
or  Simon  occurs  either  in  wild,  un- 
inhabited districts,  or  on  the  ascer- 
tained line  of  ancient  *  marks,'  seem 
to  prove  how  widely  he  was  thus 


recognised.  It  is  just  possible  (al- 
though the  time  at  which  the  name 
first  appears  there  is  somewhat 
doubtful)  that  it  is  Sigmund  who 
figures  in  *  Simonsward,'  as  the 
parish  of  St.  Breward  in  Cornwall 
is  frequently  called.  This  is  the 
parish  in  wnich  rise  the  famous  Ck)r- 
nish  hills,  Boughtor  and  Brown- 
willy^ — ^to  be  seen  from  the  coast 
near  Ilfracombe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  high  land  in  Zennor 
near  the  Land's  End  on  the  other. 
Traditions  of  Arthur  abound  there ; 
and  according  to  one  story  '  Simon 
Ward '  was  the  *  brewer  *  (Breward) 
of  the  king's  hall.  But  St.  Breward 
lies  just  at  the  limit  of  a  line  of 
'  stows ' — Michaelstow,  Davidstow, 
Jacobstow — ^which  indicate  early 
English  possession  and  settlement. 
They  do  not  occur  farther  west ;  and 
one  cannot  help  fEmcying  that  here 
too  we  may  have  Sigmund  as  the 
guardian  of  a  march,  and  that  the 
traditions  of  the  two  races,  Britons 
and  Teutons,  are  here  in  curious 
juxtaposition.  However  this  may 
be,  the  name  is  frequent  elsewhere. 
To  give  only  a  few  instances.  We 
have  *  Symonds  Tat '  (Gate)  on  the 
Wye,  so  long  a  boundary  stream,  as 
the  names  of  *  English '  or  *  Welsh ' 
Bicknor,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
*Yat,'  still  indicate;  we  have  a 
Dorsetshire  '  Symonsbury ;  *  and  to 
turn  northward  to  Anglian  distriets, 
where  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  traces  of  so  great  an  An^ian 
hero,  we  have  *  Simon  Howe,'  a  large 
barrow  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
Goathland  moors,  near  Whitby; 
'  Simon's  Seat,'  on  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Whao^e  and 
Nidd ;  *  Simon  Fell '  a  shoulder  of 
the  Yorkshire  Ingleborough ;  and 
the  range  of  the  *  Simonside '  hills 
in  Northumberland — a  vnld,  dreary, 
rarely  visited  region,  haunted  by  a 
race  of  grisly  dwarfs,  the  *  dark 
elves '  of  Teutonic  heatiiendom. 

To  come  back  to  Devonshire.  The 
Exmoor  border,  as  it  windsr  north- 
ward from  Simonsbath  to  the  sea, 
is  marked  by  numerous  large  bar- 
3  H  2 
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rows,  of  which  the  *Chapmaii'fl 
barrows ' — a  name  which  takes  us 
for  back  to  early  days  of  wayfaring 
— are  the  most  important.  They 
lie  nearly  on  the  present  border  b^ 
tween  Devon  and  Somerset,  and 
may  well  continue  the  old  line  of 

*  mark '  indicated  by  the  Sigmund 
names — whether  that  was,  as  has 
been  before  suggested,  a  line  of 
diyisioD  between  distinct  races,  or 
between  *  Snmorssetas  *  and  *  Defe- 
nas ' — the  Teutonic  colonists  who 
took  possession  of  the  country  now 
known  as  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire. At  any  rate  these  barrows 
are,  and  have  always  been,  the  sub- 
jects of  much  remarkable  local  tra- 
dition. The  fiery  dragons,  which 
in  the  North  always  guard  the  trea- 
sures of  the  tomb,  have  often  been 
seen  lighting  on  them;  and  those 
who  have  ventured  to  dig  into  them 
have  been  punished  in  various  ways. 
Even  when  they  have  persevered, 
and  reached  the  urn  containing  the 
prize,  they  have  been  overpowered 
by  a  mysterious  faintness  at  the 
moment  of  uncovering  it,  and  have 
only  recovered  to  find  the  treasure 
which  it  must  of  course  have 
held,  conveyed  away  by  the  watch- 
ful guardian.  Westcote,  who  wrote 
his  Survey  of  Devon  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  tells  a  story  of 
one  of  these  barrows  which  pre- 
serves so  much  Northern  lore,  and 
reads  so  much  like  a  passage  from 
an  Icelandic  saga,  that  it  is  worth 
quoting  at  length. 

A  daily  labouring  man,  he  says, 

*  by  the  work  of  Lis  hand  and  sweat  of 
his  brow  having  gotten  a  little  money, 
was  desirous  to  have  a  place  to  rebt 
himself  in  old  age,  and  therefore  be- 
stowed it  on  some  acres  of  waste 
land,  and  began  to  build  a  house 
t  hereon  near  or  not  far  from  a  barrow 
named  Broakenborough,  whence  he 
fetched  stones  and  earth  to  further 
his  work ;  and  having  pierced  into 
the  bowels  of  the  hillock  he  found 
therein  a  little  place,  as  it  had  been 
a  large  oven,  fairly,  strongly,  and 
closely  walled  up  ;  which  comforted 


him  much ;  hoping  that  some  great 
good  would  befiEdl  him,  and  that 
there  might  be  some  treasure  there 
hidden.    Wherewith  encouraged,  he 

Elies  his  work  earnestly  until  he 
ad  broken  a  hole  through  this  wall, 
in  the  cavity  whereof  he  espied  an 
earthen  pot.  .  .  .  But  as  he  thrust 
in  his  arm  and  fostened  his  hand 
thereon  he  suddenly  heard,  or  seemed 
to  hear,  the  noise  of  the  trampling 
or  treading  of  horses  coming,  as  1^ 
thought,  towards  him,  which  caused 
him  to  forbear  and  arise  from  ^e 
place,  fearing  the  comers  would 
take  his  purchase  from  him  (for  he 
assured  mmself  it  was  treasure) ; 
but  looking  about  every  way  to  see 
what  company  this  was,  he  saw 
neither  horse  nor  man  in  view.  To 
the  pot  again  he  goes,  and  had  the 
like  success  a  second  time  ;  and  yei» 
looking  all  about,  could  ken  nothmg. 
At  the  third  time  he  brings  it  away, 
and  therein  only  a  few  ashes  and 
bones,  as  if  they  had  been  of  childrsn 
or  the  like.  But  the  man,  whether 
by  the  fear,  which  yet  he  denied,  or 
other  cause  which  I  cannot  compre- 
hend, in  very  short  time  after  lost 
senses  both  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and  in  less  than  three  months  con- 
suming, died.' 

This  mounted  host  which  the 
tomb-breaker  heard  coming  towards 
him,  is  the  *Gannreid'  or  'spirit 
ride  '  of  Norway ;  a  piece  of  wild 
folk-lore  well  known,  under  varying 
forms,  in  all  Teutonic  countries  as 
well  as  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  the 
old  *hunt  of  Odin,'  the  'Roland's 
hunt '  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  the 
mediaeval  'Familia  Hellequini' — 
the  '  Maisne  Hellequin  '  whose  ap- 
pearances are  recorded  by  sundry 
chroniclers,  the  most  strilang  stoiy 
being  one  told  by  Ordericus  Vitalis. 
The  occurrence  of  this  old  belief  in 
Devonshire  is  one  among  many 
proofs  that  although  our  Rnglisn 
ancestors  had  become,  nominal]^  at 
least.  Christians  when  (aocording 
to  the  usual  belief)  thev  first  esta- 
blished themselves  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  county,  they  never- 
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tfaeless  brought  with  them  the 
creeds  of  the  heathenism  thej  h|td 
60  lately  abjured,  little  if  at  all 
changed.  The  heroes  of  course  re- 
tained their  old  renown ;  and  the 

*  barbara  et  antiquissima  carmina'  in 
which  their  deeds  had  been  cele- 
brated  were  still  sung.  If  the  great 
gods,  Woden  and  his  brethren,  had 
been  deposed,  they  still  retained 
much  of  their  former  might,  and 
still  lingered  among  the  woodlands 
and  on  the  moors  under  the  guise 
of  evil  spirits  and  phantoms,  with 
whom  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
an  unhallowed  intercourse.  Thus, 
jnst  as  the  Northern  Odin  with  his 
two  black  dogs  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  at  the  'Mora  stones'  of  the 
Swedish  forests,  where  he  'gifts 
well '  those  who  speak  him  fairly, 
so  in  Devonshire  the  leader  of 
the  unearthly  spirit  hunt  which 
Mghtened  the  '  daily  labouring 
man  '  of  Ezmoor,  now  and  then 
makes  himself  visible,  and  if  he  en- 
counter a  human  being  sufficiently 
daring  may  be  made  to  disclose  the 
site  of  long-buried  treasures  or  the 
lode  of  an  undiscovered  mine.  When 
fae  is  so  seen  he  appears  as  a  tall, 
«wart  figure,  carrjring  a  hunter's 
horn,  and  with  a  long  hunting  pole 
slung  at  his  back  ;  representing,  no 
doubt,  the  guise  in  which  hunters 
of  former  days  followed  the  chase  on 
Dartmoor,  the  pole  being  used  to 
dear  the  bogs  and  morasses.  He 
is  attended  by  a  pack  of  fire-breath- 
ing hounds;  and  in  some  stories 
they  are  described  as  pursuing 
the  spectre  of  an  unhappy  mortal 
who  thus  '  drees  his  wierd '  for 
crimes     done    on    earth.  ^       The 

*  yeth  *  or  *  heath  '  hounds,  as  they 
are    called  in    North  Devon,    the 

*  whish '  hounds  of  Dartmoor  (and 


the  name  directly  connects  their 
master  with  Woden,  since  *wisc' 
or  *  wish '  was,  according  to  Kemble, 
one  of  his  manv  synonyms — the 
lord  of  the  *  wish  or  spirit),  haunt 
the  wildest  parts  of  the  country, 
and  have  often  been  seen  to  emerge 
from,  or  to  disappear  within,  the 
rin^  of  some  ancient  entrenchment, 
sucn  as  Hembury  above  the  Dart, 
or  Cadbury  overlooking  the  Exe, 
both  places  retaining  much  old- 
world  tradition;  the  latter  being  es- 
pecially noticeable  for  a  fiery  *  drake' 
or  worm  which  takes  nightly  flights 
from  its  lofty  hill  to  &e  opposite 
can^  of  Dolberry,  within  the  park 
of  Killerton.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  whish  hounds  remain  un- 
seen; their  cry  sounding  at  one 
moment  as  if  close  at  hand,  and  the 
next  as  if  beyond  the  distant  ridge 
of  the  hiU.  This  is  completely  the 
description  of  the  Boss-shire  hunt 
in  Albania — lines  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  delighted  to  quote : 

There  oft  is  heard  at  midnight,  or  at  uoon, 
Beginoing  £iint,  but  risiog  still  more  loud. 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters  and  of  hounds, 
And  horns,  hoarse- winded,  blowing  far  and 

keen: 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies ;  the  gale 
Labours  with  wilder  shrieks  and  rifer  din 
Of  hot  pursuit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  by  throttling  dogs ;  the  shouts  of 

men, 
And  hoofs,  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 
Sudden  the  grasing  heifer  in  the  vale 
Starts  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's 

ears 
Tingle  with  inward  dread.    Aghast,  he  eyes 
The  mountain's  height,  and  ail  the  ridges 

round. 
Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns, 
Nor  knows,  o'er-awed,  and  trembling  as  he 

stands, 
To  what,  or  whom,  he  owes  his  idle  fear. 
To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend  ; 
But  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering 

finds. 


'  The  late  Mr.  Couch,  in  his  very  pleasant  History  of  PolpfrrOf  a  small  fishing  town 
near  Looe,  in  Cornwall,  gives  a  fine  legend  of  that  district,  where  the  whish  hounds 
are  known  as  *  Dando  and  his  doffs.'  A  poor  herdsman  was  one  night  passing  across 
the  moor,  when  he  first  heard,  and  then  saw,  the  hunter  and  his  pack.  They  pursued 
him,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  fall  on  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  prayer.  At 
once  the  hounds  stood  nt  bay,  howling  fearfully ;  and  the  hunter  shouted,  *  Bo  shrove ! ' 
-which|iF  said  to  mean  in  old  Cornish,  *  The  boy  prays.*  At  the  words  hounds  and  hunter 
sank  into  the  earth. 
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The  nortliom  colonisation  of  Robs 
giyee  much  interest  to  this  picture. 
The  trampling  of  horsemen,  the 
'  hoofs,  thick  beating  on  the  hollow 
hill,'  is  one  of  the  sounds  which  on 
Dartmoor  generally  accompanies 
the  cry  of  ihe  dogs.  It  is  unluokj 
to  hear  this  phantom  chase,  and 
most  of  all  if  it  happens  at  noontide 
on  a  Sunday.  An  old  moocman 
told  us  not  long  since,  how  some 
evil-disposed  men  with  dogs  and 
ferrets  went  rabbit-hunting  on  that 
day  among  the  rocks  of  Dartmoor ; 
how,  when  they  were  in  a  wild 
hollow  above  the  Avon  water,  they 
heard  the  whish  hounds ;  how  the 
dogs  set  up  a  '  dismal  noise '  and 
ran  homewards  as  fast  as  they 
could ;  and  how  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  they  were  all  dead.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  Wilde  Jager 
of  the  German  forests  is  most  active 
of  a  Sunday,  as  in  Burger's  famous 
ballad: 

The  beams  of  God'i  own  hallowed  day 
Had  tinted  yonder  spire  with  gold ; 

And  calling  sinful  man  to  pray, 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  bad  tolled. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  manner 
in  which  the  old  heathen  belief 
seems  to  be  bro«ight  into  ooUision 
with  Chrittiamty.  One  story  of  the 
whish  hounds,  well  known  on  Dart- 
moor, teDs  how  they  followed  the 
spirit  of  a  man  whom  they  were 
hunting,  into  a  church  while  the 
service  was  proceeding.  The  priest, 
like  the  Holy  Father  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  *Grey  Brother,*  was 
arrested  in  his  office.  The  congre- 
gation were  stvuok  dumb,  and  so 
Sbey  must  have  continued  but  for 
the  entrance  of  another  priest, 
mighty  in  exorcism,  who  made  the 
*  dogs  of  hell  'disappear,  and  freed 
the  nunted  spirit.  Such  stories  as 
these  take  us  back  to  the  twilight 
time  of  half  belief^  to  the  conflict 
between  Woden  and  the  *  White 
Christ,'  as  Our  Lord  was  caUed  by 
the  Northmen.  Of  later  date  than 
these,  and  partly  founded  on  them, 
must  be  the  strange  piece  of  Cornish 
folk-lore  which  describes  the  appear- 


ance of  the  spectre  of  Tregeagle  in 
the  assise  court  at  Bodmiu,  whence 
he  could  not  be  removed  but  by  a 
'  synod '  of  Churchmen. 

That  Dartmoor  is  one  of  the  great 
stroTigholds  of  Devonshire  folk-lore, 
is  due  not  only  to  its  wild,  onchiinged 
oharaeter,  but  to  its  having  been  for 
so  long  the  '  mark '  between  the 
CiMmish  Britons  and  ihe  English. 
The  mai'k  was  always  a  haunted 
district — the  abode  of  powerfol 
elves  and  oi  temfic  'moor-steppera,' 
like  the  G^ndd  in  Beowulf.  Thus 
the  stores  of  Teutonic  heathendom 
were  gathered  here;  and  thus  to 
this  day  the  country  retains  its 
ancieni  reputation*  No  true  Devon- 
shire  peasant  caies  tcventnre  alone 
among  its  wilder  reoe8Be&  He  will 
himself  come  to  some  harm,  or  the 
house  he  may  be  riding  will  suffer, 
'frayed'  by  some  eldrich  sight  or 
sound.  On  the  western  side  of 
Dartmoor  it  is  <niriou8  to  find  a 
very  distinot  proof  that  we  are  here 
on  the  English  border^land,  in  the 
belief,  even  now .  not  quite  ex- 
tingmthed,  that  all  real  Cornish 
men  have  tails.  Sa  the  desoendants 
of  certain  Britons  in  Dorsetshire, 
who,  according  to  the  legend,  in- 
sulted St  Augustine  the  missioiMtfy, 
are  said  to  have  been  always  tailed ; 
and  the  same  calamity  befell  iliose 
who  troubled  the  same  saint  at 
Stroud  in  Elent ;  or,  according  to 
another  version^  those  who  at  the 
same  place  cut  off  thetails  of  some 
hones  belonging  to  St.  Th<nnas  of 
Canterbury. 

To  the  old  En^h  keatfa«Bxy 
introduced,  and  yet  lingering,  on  and 
near  Dartinoor,  must  be  referred  the 
story  of  the  great  cromlech  at  Drew- 
steignton,  cidled  the  Spinsters*  Bock, 
and  said  to  have  been  raised  in  a 
single  day  by  three  spinners  or 
*  spinsters.'  These  are  the  three 
Ektes  of  our  ancestors;  'mighiy 
wives'  who,  liketiie  Ghreek  Moina^ 
were  ever  spinning  and  weaving- the 
web  of  human  destiny.  They  had 
much  in  common  with  the  Scandina- 
vian Valkyrs,  the  *  choosers  of  the 
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slain,'    whose  mysterious  weaving 
song  in  the  Caithness  cavern — 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof- 
has  been  translated  by  Gray.  There 
are  some  rude  Saxon  lines  which 
tell  of  their  stormy  flight  over  hill 
and  moorland ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire  it  is  held  that  a  certain 
night  in  Jnne  decides  the  fate  of  the 
apple  crop  for  the  coming  season*. 
Three  powerful  witches  (to  this  the 
great '  wives '  have  descended)  then 
pass  through  the  air;  and  if  they 
drop  certain  charms  on  the  blossom- 
ing orchards,  the  crop  will  be 
blighted.^ 

Again,  the  name  of  Tiw,  the 
Teutonic  deity  who  is  recorded 
in  •  Tuesday,^  seems  to  be  retained 
in  that  of  the  Dewerstone  (Tiwes- 
stan),  a  lofty 'and  picturesque  rock 
overimnging  the  brawling  stream  of 
the  Plym,  tufted  with  broom  and 
coppice,  and  crowned  by  a  broad 
mass  of  granite.  The  Dewerstone 
is  frequented  by  a  goblin  in  the 
shape  of  a  shaggy  bbck  dog;  but 
Tiw  himself,  whose  *  faded  splendour 
wan '  has  sunk  to  the  attributes  of 
the  medisBval  demon,  does  not  seem 
to  have  quite  forsaken  it.  More 
than  once,  after  a  deep  Ml  of  snow, 
the  traces  of  a  naked  human  foot 
and  of  a  cloven  hoof  have  been 
followed,  winding  round  the  rock 
to  the  summit.  Thunor,  the  brother 
of  Tiw,  has  perhaps  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  it  were  he  in  devil's  form 
who  diverted  the  great  thunder 
storm  of  1638  toward  the  church  of 
Widdecombe  in  theDartmoors,  when 
a  pinnacle  of  the  stately  tower  was 
knocked  off,  a  ball  of  fire  passed 
through  the  building  in  the  time  of 
Divine  service,  and  many  persons 
were  killed.  On  that  day  a  horse- 
man wearing  huge  riding  boots 
stopped  at  an  inn  on  the  moor  and 


asked  for  drink.  The  ale  went  hiss- 
ing dovm  his  throat ;  and  the  land- 
lord, who  looked  curiously  into  the 
boots,  observed  that  one  of  them 
contained  a  cloven  hoof. 

Another  old  Teutonic  deity,  but 
a  brighter  and   gentler    one,    has 
thought  fit  to  linger  about  the  old 
house  of  the  Goulds,  a  very  ancient 
Devonshire  family,  in  the  parish  of 
Lew  Trenchard,  not  far  from  Lid* 
ford.     She  is  a  true  *  White  Lady,' 
and    shows    herself   not    only    to 
members    of   the  family,    but    to 
villagers     and    chance  wanderers. 
She  appears  always  in  white,  with 
long  fair  hair,   and  sparkling    all 
over  as  if  covered  with  water  drops. 
Her  favourite  haunt  is  an  avenue 
leading  to  the  house ;  but  she  also 
much  affected  a  gallery  now  pulled 
down,     since     the    destruction    of 
which  she  has  been  seen  less  fre- 
quently.    She  seems  to  be  a  guar»- 
dian  of  orchards ;  for  on  one  ooca^- 
sion  she   frightened  away   thieves 
who  were  about  to  steal  the  fruit  ^^ 
and  her  connection  with  water  is 
shown  by  her  appearances  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  at  the  margin 
of  wells.     She  is  most  likely  one  of 
the  shining  goddesses  of  our  English 
ancestors,    Beorhte    (Bertha,     tho 
*  bright '  one),  or  Eostre,  who  gives, 
name  to  the  Christian  Easter.    The 
'  Wassermadchen '  6f  Gbrmany  i» 
different,    and     belong^     to     an 
inferior  race.     Her  dress,  when  she 
appears  among    mortals,    is  never 
glittering;  but  one  comer  of  her 
white  apron  always  remains  wet,  in 
token  of  her  aquatic  nature.     The 
White  Lady  of  Lew  Trenchard  is 
there   held   to  be  the  spirit  of  a 
certain  Madam  Gould.     She  warns 
herdescendants  of  coming  misfortune 
or  death;  and  in  this  manner  she 
connects  herself  with  those  domestic 
spirits,  omens,  and  death  tokens, 


*  In  other  parts  of  the  county  this  is  known  as  *  Franknm's  night,'  and  the  story  ia 
that  long  ago  on  this  night  one  Frankum  made  a  *  sacrifice  *  in  his  orchard  with  the  olgect 
of  getting  a  specially  fine  crop.  His  spells  were  answered  by  a  blight ;  and  the  ni^t  is 
thus  regarded  as  most  critical.  Whether  any  trace  of  old  heathenism  lies  hid  in  thb 
name  *  Frankom '  may  be  worth  enquiring. 
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which  are  constantij  fonnd  attach- 
ed to  long-desoended  families,  and 
especially  to  those  which  seem  to 
have  fixed  their  roots  in  the  English 
soil  before  the  Conquest.  Thus  in 
Devonshire,  whenever  any  one  of 
the  Aclands  crosses  for  the  first  time 
the  threshold  of  the  house  of  Acland 
(Oakland)  near  Barnstaple,  the 
cradle  of  his  race,  he  falls  on  the 
floor  in  a  faint ;  and  so  the  Oxen- 
hams  have  their  bird  with  a  white 
breast  which  appears  to  members  of 
i^e  £Eunilj  as  a  forewarning  of  death. 
The  ancient  house  of  Ozenham  lies 
near  South  Zeal  on  the  northern 
border  of  Dartmoor ;  and  in  a  neigh- 
bouring parish  (Zeal  Monachorum) 
lived  that  branch  of  the  Oxenhams 
to  some  of  whom  occurred  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  bird  as  recorded  m 
the  well-known  'Howell's  letter.* 
Howell  declares  that  he  had  seen 
at  a  stonemason's  in  Fleet  Street  a 
monument  about  to  be  sent  into 
Devonshire,  with  an  inscription 
mentioning  the  bird  ;  but  no  such 
monument  is  now  to  be  found  either 
at  Zeal  Monachorum  or  in  any  other 
church  of  the  district.  We  may 
add  here  that  the  pool  adjoining  the 
barton  of  Bath  near  North  Tawton, 
which  gave  name  to  a  family  of 
Bath  (de  Batbonia)  from  whom 
many  distinguished  scions  have 
jsprung,  still  remains,  and  still  over- 
sows in  token  of  some  approaching 
change,  such,  says  Wesicote^  as  '  the 
•death  of  any  great  prince  or  other 
.strange  accident.' 

The  rivers  which  descend  from 
Dartmoor,  and  especiaUy  the  Dart, 
retain  something  of  the  mysterious 
character  assigned  to  runnmg  water 
by  all  the  Northern  races.  The 
Dart,  like  the  Tweed  and  others 
of  the  groat  Scottish  streams,  is 
almost  personified  ;  and  '  Dart  came 
down  last  night ' — after  a  flood — or 
*  Hearken  how  Dart  cryeth  ' — when 
his  sound  is  heard  at  a  distance,  are 
Devonshire  phrases  which  may  often 


be  noted.  The 'cry*  of  the  river  is 
that  louder  sound  which  rises  in 
still,  clouded  weather,  or  towards 
nightfall.  Like  the  '  calling  of  the 
sea,'  or  the  '  calling  of  the  northern 
cleeves'  (cliffs)  in  Cornwall,  it  is 
held  to  be  of  evil  omen  when  heard 
far  inland,  or  out  of  sight  of  the 
river.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  river 
spirit  for  his  prey;  and  the  local 
rhyme  runs  thus : 

River  of  Dart,  river  of  Dart, 
Every  year  thou  claim'st  a  heart. 

Of  many  a  German  river  there  is 
the  same  belief — that  at  least  once 
in  the  year  the  '  spirit  of  the  flood ' 
demands  a  human  victim  —  a 
'  survival,'  it  may  be,  from  times 
when  such  victims  were  actually 
offered  to  it.  Of  the  same  character 
is  the  wild  superstition  belonging 
to  a  large  flat  stone  on  a  common 
near  Honiton.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  for  human  sacrifices ;  and 
every  night  it  descends  the  hill, 
and  bathes  in  the  stream  below  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  stain 
of  human  blood  which  is  still  upon 
it,  returning  to  its  proper  position 
before  mommg. 

They  say  blood  will  have  blood ; 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and  trees 

to  speak. 
Augurs  and  understood  relations  have 
By  magot  pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks, 

brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.' 

Many  of  the  rude  stone  monuments 
are  said  to  move  in  a  similar, 
though  less  outrageous,  fashion.  A 
circle  called  Nine  Stones  on  the  side 
of  Belstone  Tor  dances  every  day 
at  noon ;  and  the  '  Grey  Wethers ' 
in  the  heart  of  Dartmoor  turn 
round  at  sunrise.  Perhaps  the 
belief  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  that  the 
effigy  of  a  certain  John  Coke,  said 
to  have  been  shot  by  his  brother, 
descends  from  its  niche  at  night 
and  walks  about  the  church,  be- 
longs to  this  class  of  folk-lore. 


■  Macbeth,   Tho  folk-lore  connected  with  this  stone  is  mentioned  bv  ll 
Kirwan  in  his  Memoir  on  the  ExiMvalion  qf  Tumuli  en  Farway  Dovm)^^^^ 


the  late  Hi. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  Devonshire  belongs  to  that 
part  of  England  in  which  the  Celtic 
race  was  certainly  not  exterminated 
by  the  Enghsh  conqaerors,  as  in 
the  eastern  and  soathem  regions; 
and  that  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  much  Celtic  lore  side  by 
side,  if  not  mingled,  with  that  of 
the  invading  Teatons.  It  is  not 
indeed  easy  to .  distinguish  them.; 
for  althoagh,  as  a  general  mle,  the 
imagination  of  Celtic  races  is 
brighter  and  less  austere  than  that 
of  the  North — delighting  in  the 
sunshine  like  Claude,  while  the 
Teuton  or  the  Scandinavian,  after 
the  manner  of  Ruysdael — 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  hoiror  on  the 
woods — 

yet  either  race  has  its  terrors  and 
its  brightnesses  ;  and  where  they 
are  mingled,  as  in  Devonshire,  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  assign  any  piece  of 
folk-lore  exclusively  to  one  or  the 
other.  Nevertheless  we  shall  not 
perhaps  be  going  far  wrong  if  we 
give  the  pixies  (why  should  we 
not  say  *  piskies '  after  the  native 
fashion?)  of  the  ancient  *West 
Wales '  to  the  old  *  Welsh  *  inhabit- 
ants  —  at  least  in  their  general 
features.  This  is  the  more  probable 
because  the  Northern  elves  seem 
to  be  represented  here  by  a  race 
called  the  '  derricks,*  who  frequent 
solitary  woods  (like  Wistman's 
wood  on  Dartmoor),  and  sometimes 
visit  old  houses,  to  bless  or  to  punish 
the  inhabitants,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  kinsfolk  in  the  Norwegian 
ballad: 

Then  along  the  stream  to  the  shining  sands 

The  elves  came  trooping  down. 
And  up  the  rock  of  Hronesnses 

They  mounted  every  one. 
All  through  the  halls  the  hill-folk  rode, 

The  hill-folk  small  and  fair ; 
And  the  king,  with  a  crown  of  silver  pale, 

Stepped  up  the  stately  stair. 

*  Derrick '  is  no  doubt  the  old  Eng- 
lish *dweorg'  =3  *  dwarf,*  of  which 

*  dwerk '  is  a  later  mediasval  form. 
The  meaning   of  *  pixy  *    has   ge- 


nerally been  sought  in  Welsh; 
and  'pwc,'  a  goblin,  a  cousin  of 
the  Irish  'Phooka,'  has  been  pro- 
posed as  the  etymon.  The  pixies 
are  found  not  only  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  but  in  parts  of 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire — 
just,  in  fact,  in  that  district  which 
so  long  remained  Celtic.  They  are 
true  mischievous  elves;  Dryden's 
*  spirits  of  a  middle  sort ' — 

Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for 

hell, 
Who  just  dropt  half-way  down,  nor  lower 

fell- 
malicious  at  times,  yet  hardly 
tinged  with  the  darkest  hues  of 
the  under-world.  They  appear  in 
various  forms — often  dressed  in 
green,  like  the  Highlander's  *men 
of  peace  '  or  the  Welshman's  *  fair 
femily'  —  and  indeed  like  most  of 
the  elfin  tribes;  sometimes  in 
ragged  clothes,  like  the  Scottish 
Brownie,  when  they  labour  in  the 
bam  or  the  yard,  and  vanish  for 
ever  if  new  garments  are  provided 
for  them;  and  sometimes  in  a 
fashion  which  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  Dartmoor— like  balls  of  fern  or  of 
heather,  swept  onward  before  the 
wind.  The  only  similar  *  present- 
ment '  we  can  call  to  mind  is  that 
of  the  spirit  *  Orthone,'  who,  as 
Froissart  tells  us,  disported  himself 
in  the  castle  of  Caston  de  Foix  in 
the  guise  of  a  reed  or  straw.  The 
favourite  pixy  amusement  is  to 

Mislead  night  wanderers,  laughing  at  their 
harm; 

and  when  their  victim  is  efieetually 
'pixy-led'  and  bewildered,  or  has 
been  decoyed  into  some  morass  or 
water-course,  to  mock  him  with  loud, 
shrill  laughter  ('to  laugh  like  a 
pixy'  is  a  West  Country  saying)  and 
'  tacking '  of  tiny  hands.  Tbey  delight 
in  riding  horses  by  night,  when  they 
plait  their  manes,  and  tangle  them 
with  seed-vessels  of  the  burdock. 
There  are  certain  well-known  fields 
into  which  if  the  farmer  by  any 
chance  turns  his  horses,  he  is  certain 
to  find  them  in  the  morning  covered 
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with  foam  and  in  a  state  of  extreme 
terror.  Like  other  elves,  they 
carry  off  infants  from  the  cradle, 
leaving  some  ill-featured  creature 
in  their  stead ;  and  fifty  years  since 
a  dwarfed  or  withered  being  was  to 
be  found  in  most  viUages  on  th^ 
Dartmoor  border,  who  was  held  to 
be  a  pixy  changeling.  There  is  a 
very  cunons  oonndction  between 
the  pixies  and  the  wild  animals  of 
the  moor,  especially  with  the  fox, 
which  figures  in  many  local  stories. 
These  turn  frequently  on  a  struggle 
in  craft  and  cunning  between  the 
fox  and  the  pixy — the  latter  ge- 
nerally getting  the  mastery.  In 
these  stories  the  pixies  are  repre- 
sented  as  living  in  separate  houses 
^-wooden,  *stonen,'  or  iron — the 
last  material  beinc^  used  by  sidlftLl 
pixies  to  defeat  me  fox,  who  can 
*  paw  down '  a  wooden  or  a  *  stonen' 
house,  and  then — so  run  the  tales — 
devour  ihe  unfortunate  pixy.  Bat 
it  is  generally  held  that  the  '  gates ' 
to  pixyland  are  the  deepest  bogs  on 
the  moor,  over  which  the  cotton 
grass  flutters  its  white  tassels; 
shallow  quicksands  on  the  shores  of 
tidal  rivers  ;  or  hollow  clefts  and 
caverns,  like  the  pixies*  house  on 
Sheepstor,  or  the  pixies'  cave  in  the 
limestone  rock  at  Ghudleigh.  All 
these  places  lead  direct  to  their 
oountry,  and  all  are  what  old  moor 
folk  call  'critical'  places  .  for 
children.  They  are  liable  to  be 
snatched  away  like  Kilmeny ;  and 
no  one  should  ever  visit  such  a  spot 
without  leaving  behind  him  an  offer- 
ing in  the  shape  of  a  pin,  a  piece 
of  iron,  or  a  fragment  of  bright- 
coloured  cloth.  It  may  be  doubted, 
perhaps,  whether  the  pins  and  the 
iron  were  not  at  first  left  as  spells 
against  the  malign  influence,  and  not 
as  offerings;  but  at  any  rate,  when 
the  Ghudleieh  cave  was  first  exa* 
mined  by  scientific  explorers,  early 
in  the  present  century,  a  large  mass 
of  soft  stalagmite  near  the  entrance 
was  found  stuck  full  of  pins,  some 


of  ^hi<^  were  very  ancient.  Pixy- 
land itself  seems  to  be  a  shadowy 
duplicate  of  'middle  earth.'  The 
pixies  have  villages  and  churches. 
They  pound  their  oider  and  grind 
their  corn;  and  the  hum  of  their 
talk  and  the  sound  of  their  work 
may  be  heard  by  all  who  enter 
their  *  house '  among  the  granite 
masses  on  the  side  of  8hee|»tor. 
On  Sundays  the  fiunt  chime  of  their 
church  b^lfl  is  audible;  for  the 
pixies  are  great  bell-ringers,  and, 
unlike  the  Nor&em  tl^ollds  and 
duergar,  they  seem  to  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  Christian  faith. 
When  tiiey  attached  themselves  to  a 
certain  Anne  Jeffries  of  St.  Teat^  in 
Cornwall,  they  fed  her  with  their 
own  bcead ;  and  Master  Meaes  Pitt, 
who  (about  1693)  told  the  story  of 
Anne  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edward 
Fowler,  Bishop  of  GlonoeBter,  says 
that '  she  once  gave  me  a  piece  of 
that  bread,  which  I  did  eat,  and  I 
think  it  was  the  most  delicioas 
bread  that  ever  I  did  eat,  either 
before  or  since.'  ^  In  some  parts  of 
Cornwall  it  is  believed  that  the 
pixies  are  the  'old  people,'  w^o 
held  the  country  before  the  arrival 
of  the  existing  race ;  and  that  Aey 
are  gradually  becoming  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  at  last  i£ey  turn  into 
'  muiyans  '  or  ants.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  most  unlucky  to  destroy 
an  ants'  nest ;  and  if,  at  a  certain 
age  of  the  moon,  a  piece  of  tin  is 
placed  in  a  *  muryan's  bank,'  it  wOl 
shortly  be  turned  into  silver. 

This  '  mnryan  '  transformation  is 
a  piece  of  pure  Celticism,  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  Cornish  story 
of  the  first  mole,  preserved  by  one  to 
whom  lovers  of  true  poetry  and  ro- 
mantic Cornish  traditions  are  greatly 
indebted — ^the  Reverend  Sobert 
Hawker,  Yioar  of  Mbrwenstow.  The 
story,  which  belongs,  no  donbt,  to 
the  primitive  stores  of  Celtic  tradi- 
tion, has  been  connected  with  the 
mat  hero  of  Eastern  Cornwall,  Sir 
BevilOrenville ;  just  as  much  float- 


*  Moses  Pitt's  corions  acconnt  is  printed  in  the  HaHeian  MitetOanif, 
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ing  Scottish  tradttion  has  gathered 
roTmd  Thomas  theBhjmer,  andmnch 
old  Devonshire  lore  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Sir  Francis  Drake.  A 
great  festivity,  it  is  said,  was  to 
be  held  at  Stowe,  where  Sir  Bevil 
was  to  lead  the  dance.  A  certain 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  famous 
for  her  beantifnl  eyes,  for  the  mag- 
nificence with  which  she  dressed, 
and  for  her  extreme  pride,  was 
about  to  attend  it,  and  descended 
to  the  hall  of  her  mansion  wearing 
a  robe  of  black  velvet,  and  a  collar 
of  pearls  about  her  neck.  The  old 
mother,  who  sat  at  her  spinning 
wheel  hy  the  hearth,  prayed  that  Gk>d 
might  bless  her  haughty  daughter. 
*  There  is  no  need  of  that  prayer,' 
said  the  lady.  <  With  this  dress— 
and  with  these  eyes — ;'  but  she  had 
not  finished  when  she  disappeared, 
leaving  no  trace  behind.  Search 
was  made  in  vain ;  and  on  the 
following, morning  a  small  earthen 
hUlook  was  found  in  front  of  the 
door,  having  on  it  a  gold  ring 
which,  as  was  well  known,  the  lady 
had  on  her  finger  when  she  vanished. 
On  the  ring  were  words  in  old 
Ccmish,'  of  which  the  sense  ran — 
*'  The  earth  must  hide  eyes  and 
pridei'  She  had  become  the  first 
mole  ever  seen  in  Cornwall;  still 
attired  in  black  velvet  and  pearls, 
but  blind  and  feeble. 

There  is  one  class  of  stories  very 
cxmunon  in  both  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  which  can  hardly  be 
assigned  to  one  race  or  the  other, 
bnt  is  found  well  difiused  through- 
out all  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock 
— ^those  relating  to  endless  labour. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  belongs 
to  a  wooded  vtUley — a  pass  from 
the  lower  lands  into  the  high  moors 
at  their  back — ^in  the  parish  of 
Dean  Prior,  the  Dean  in  which 
i4obert  Herriok  the  poet  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  as  vicar, 
where  ne  found  matter  for  his 
Hesperidea  in  the  daffodils,  the  vio- 
lets,  and  the  primroses  that  star 
the  hedge-rows  and  steep  crofts,  and 


in  the  orchard  blossoms  that    in 

spring  time — 

— are  loTely  leaves,  where  w© 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  tJliough  ne'er  so  brave ; 

but  where  he  grumbled  over  the 

*  rocky  ways,'  and  all  the  savageness 
of  the  wild,  broken  country  that 
now  most  of  all  delights  the 
wanderer — steep  hill-sidps,  down 
which  stream  *  clatters '  of  grey 
rock,  half  hidden  by  clusters  of 
birch  and  of  holly,  and  by  gnarled 
oak  trees  that  gather  lower  down, 
dose  in  the  valley ;  through  which 
the  Dean  B^m  winds  and  dasher, 
a  true  mountain  stream,  flinging 
itself  in  one  place  over  a  rock  of 
some  height,  fringed  with  heather 
and  whortleberry.  To  the  deep, 
dark  pool  at  the  foot  of  this  water- 
fell  belongs  thQ  ^tory.  A  weavep: 
in  the  hamlet  of  Dean,,  famous  for 
the  excellence  of  his  work,  died  and 
was  buried.  But  a  week  had  not 
passed  when  h^  appeared  again  i^t 
ids  loom,  iJiL  the  low  upper  chamber 
of  his  cottage,  tpok  up  his  shuttle 
once  more,  i^nd  was  neard  at  his 
work  night  and  day.  Now  the 
Vicar  of  Dean  in  that  day  was  a 
man  who,  like  Michael  Scott- 
Had  learnt  the  art  that  none  may  name 

In  Padua,  fax  beyond  the  sea. 

He  was  a  traveler  and  a  learned 
aoholar;  and  when  he  found  how 
matters  stood  he  went  at  once  to 
the  door  of  the  cottage  and  called 
to  the  spirit  to  come  down.  *  I  will,^ 
was  the  reply,  *  when  I  have  worked 
out  my  qmll '  (the  quantify  of 
yam  carried  at  one  time  ^  the 
i^ndle).  *  No,'  said  the  Vicar  j 
^  thou  hast  been  long  enough  there ; 
come  down  at  once.'  So  me  ghost 
came  down  the  stairs,  and  followed 
submissively  to  the  churchyard, 
where  the  Vicar,  taking  a  handful 
of  earth  frt)m  a  new-made  grave^ 
flung  it  in  the  weaver's  fece,  cryin^^, 

*  Bc^me  at  once  a  black  hound.^ 
Instantly  in  place  of  the  spirit 
appeared  a  large  black  hound. 
'The  Vicar  led  hh^^J^;^^ap^«3gf|n 
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wood ;  and  as  they  entered  it,  a 
strong  wind  shook  all  the  trees  till 
they  *  seemed  as  if  they  were 
coming  together.'  The  hound  and 
his  master  passed  upward  to  the 
pool  of  the  waterfall.  There  the 
Vicar  produced  a  pierced  nnt-shell, 
and  bound  the  spirit  to  remain  there 
until,  with  the  shell,  he  shall  have 
dipped  out  the  pool.  At  noonday 
or  at  midnight  he  may  sometimes 
be  seen  at  his  work. 

It  is  with  a  pierced  limpet  shell 
that  the  giant  Tregeagle  in  bound 
to  dip  out  Dozmare  pool  on  the 
hills  near  the  Cornish  Cheesewring  ; 
and  a  spirit  named  Bingie  is  con- 
demned to  drain  Granmere  on 
Dartmoor  with  an  oat.  sieve.  On 
the  north  coast,  it  is  said  that  the 
Tracy  who  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is 
labouring  at  a  heavy  penance  by 
'making  bundles  of  the  sand  in 
Woollacombe  Bay,  and  wisps  of 
the  same.*  He  maly  be  heai^i  on 
stormy  nights  howling  at  his  work. 
A  still  wilder  version  is  connected 
with  a  Lady  Howard,  a  great  lady 
of  Tavistock,  who  by  unfair  means 
disposed  of  four  husbands  in 
succession.  She  drives  nightly  in 
a  coach  of  bones  from  the  gateway 
of  Fitzford,  her  house  at  Tavistock, 
to  the  moorland  *  park '  of  Okehamp- 
ton  Castle.  There  a  greyhound 
which  attends  her  plucks  a  single 
blade  of  grass,  and  carries  it  in  his 
mouth  back  to  Fitzford  before  cock- 
crow. So  she  must  travel  every 
night  until  the  park  shall  be  quite 
bare. 

Much  Devonshire  legend  clings, 
as  has  been  already  said,  about  the 
name  of  ^ir  Francis  Drake;  and 
much  more  has  gathered  about  the 
great  house  of  Courtenay.  One 
fiuch  legend,  interesting  from  its 
locahsation,  deserves  notice  here. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  *  seven  pre- 
bends of  Chulmleigh,*  or  the  *  seven 
crosses  of  Tiverton,*  told  by  West- 
cote  in  his  Survey  of  Devon  and  by 
Cleaveland  in  his  Hiator  of  they 
Courtenay  8. 


*  A   poor    labouring    man    hav- 
ing    many    children,  and    liiink- 
ing     himself     overburdened      bj 
such  a  multiplied  blessing  of  God 
in  that  kind,'   left  his   home   and 
remained  absent  for  seven  years. 
He   then    returned;     and    twelve 
months  afterwards  his  wife   'was 
delivered  of  a  very  fruitful  birth, 
namely,  seven  sons;    which  being 
so  secretly  kept  as  but  known  to 
himself  and  his  wife,  he,  despairing 
of  Divine  providence,  resolveth  to 
let    them   swim  in  our    river' — » 
stream  that  passes  Chulmleigh  (m 
its  way  to  the  Taw,     *Bat  here,' 
continues   Westcote,  'aspice  open 
Dei  et  admirare.'     The  Coantess  of 
Devon,    'having   been    somewhere 
abroad  to  take  the  air,  or  rather 
doing  some  pious  work,'    met  the 
man  with  the  seven  children  in  a 
basket,   and   asked   what    be  was 
carrying.    •  Stricken  well  near  dead 
with  the    question,    he    answered 
they  were  whelps.'      The  Countess 
insisted  on  seeing  them.     '  The  man 
protests  they  are  puppies,  not  worl^ 
the  rearing ;  until  hard  pressed,  he 
falls  on  his  knees,  and  discoveretb 
his  purpose  with  all  former  circum- 
stances.'    Touched  with  pity,  the 
lady  *  relieveth  him  from  the  bordcD, 
ordereth  her  servants  to  carry  home 
the  seven  children,  provides  them 
with  nurses,  rears  them  carefully  in 
all  honesty  and  learning,  and  when 
they  are  g^wn  to  man's   estate, 
settles  on  each  a ''  prebend"  from  ha- 
estates  in  the  parish  of  Chulmleigh.' 
The  scene  of  this  story   is   placed 
at   Chulmleigh    by  Westcote,  and 
by  Cleaveland  at  a  place  on  Short- 
ridgehill  near  Tiverton,  called  the 
'  seven  crosses '  from  seven  cross^  of 
stone  which  the  Countess  caused  to 
be  erected  there  in  memory  of  her 
adventure.      These    crosses     have 
long  disappeared ;  and  the  name  in 
all    probability,    like    the     *  seven 
wonte '  or  roads  met  with  in  some 
parts  of  Kent,  referred  in  reality  to 
the  many   cross-roads  which  still 
join  each  other  £^ti  j^hat  point.     The 
Courtenays  ^w^rc    lorchj    of    both 
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Chulmleigh  .  and  Tiviertoii.  The 
GouHtess  of  tli,e  story  is  sometimes 
said  to  haVp.  beeni  the  famous 
Isabella  ^^';S|g^ib^s;j^'  and  an  eQ^y 
of  a  y  mucfi'Tlatet '  perio3,  in  the 
churcl^  df  Powderham,  long  regard- 
ed as'  Hdrp^  i'jwas  thought  to  in- 
dicate hbr,  repode  of  the  'whelps' 
by  therdogs.. whi(;h,  as  in  many 
mediteVal  mjonuments,  are  placed 
at  her  he$id  and  at  her  feet. 

The  stOTy- /thus  localised  in 
Devonshire  bi^ongs^  like  that  of  the 
faithful -iioun^  Gdlert,  the  dofe  of 
Montargis,;'and  a  vast  assemblage 
of  siiniliar  legends^-to.  the  primeval 
fiction— 7rtitber  perhaps  the   prim- 

•  aeval  mythology — of  the  world.     It. 

•  is  found -scattered  .throughout  dif-" 
I  ferent  parts  pf   EIn'rope,  and^  may 

f  be  tra<^  in   soragf.- of    the    most. 

•  ancient  collections  qf .  Indian  fable," 

t  In  Europe  it  has.  been  appropriated.- 
I  by  Teutonic  raec!C;rather  than   by- 
'i  Celts.     The  Guelf$<Welfes— whelps 
— the  name  is  really  a  form  of  the 
old  German  .*Wulf'),    Dukes  of 
Bavaria,  who  gav6  '.iheir  name   to 
the  great  faction  which  sagpdrted 
tbe  Popes  against  the  Ghibellines, 
and  from  whom  the  reigning  family 
in  England  is  descended,  were  so 
/called,  it  is  said,  f^om:  a  calamity 
which  befell  a  certa^^^  "Jiady  ^rpien- 
trude,  wife  of  Iseiibar^'>r  4ltorf. 
i^She  accused  one  oPh^*  woitien  of 
?  evil  life    because  she  -had  become 
\  the  happy  mother  of  three  sons  at  a 
birth.     As  a  punishment,  the  lady 
herself  in  the  following- year*  was 
delivered  at  oncc)  pf  twelve  boys, 
who,    the   chronicler  is   careful  to 
:;.add,  *  were  very  little.'     Her  hus- 
■  Band  was  absent ;   and  *  remember- 
ing  the  scandal  she  had  formerly 
laid    on    the    poor     woman,'    she 
determined  to  eave  one  only -of  her 
sons,  and  to  di'own  the  rest.     As  in 
the  Devonshire  story,  the  children 
are  saved ;  here  by  Isenbard,  their 
father,  who  falls  in  with  them  on 
their  way  to  the  river,  insists  on 


seeing  what  is  in  ^e  fensket,  make^'  ,/*^ 
the  bearer  (sonfess,  an  1 1  canvas  v^Jii^'  ^  '   .    ' 
eleven.-;  v'wtfelps '    to    )m    secEfiflyr; 
brj^pg^tj^^,.  They  are  afc  last  m^ 
froin^ 'mth'»the  one  wham  ItOTBfc^      •*  >■ 
trude  . hajd  "retccined,  an d ^  i^eco gnised    \  •^^-'^ 
as  brotkeirir ,by  the  *  likil l hooil . * 

Here  the  story  is  placed  some 
way  doiijti:  in '-ilJlp-. annals  of  the  ,^ 
Bavarian ''yrulffngs  (for  the  house 
was  an  aifcient  one  before  the 
'  whelps !  '  appeared),  and  it  was 
no  doul>t.tri*nsferred  to  them  froin 
some  wider  and  more  national 
position.  Paul  Wamefrid,  himself 
a  Lombard,  has  prefixed  to  his 
book  of  Lombard  History,  written 
in*  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
ceiltuty,  some  curious  legends, 
.which  are  evidently  the  primitive 
.traditions  of  the  race.  Among  them 
occurs  that  of  a  woman  who,  hav- 
ing broaght  forth  seven  sons, 
flung  them  into  a  fish  pond  to  be 
dFOwned.  Agilmund,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  passes,  and  seeing  the 
bodies  in  the  pond,  turns  them  this 
way  and  that  vrith  his  long  spear. 
One  of  the  children,  yet  living, 
seizes  the  king's  spear.  Agilmund 
causes  him  to  be  taken  up,  declares 
that  he  will  become  a  great  man, 
and  gives  him  the  name  of  Lamissio, 
because  *  in  the  Lombard  tongue  a 
fisli  pond  is  named  Lama.'^  La- 
missio is  one  of  the  Lombard  heroes. 
Many  wonders  are  told  of  him;  and 
he  became  himself  at  last  king  of 
the  nation.  Traces  of  a  former 
connection  between  the  Lombards 
and  the  Saxons  have  often  been 
noticed ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
this  story  in  the  traditions  of  either 
people. 

Here  we  must  close.  Enough  has 
perhaps  been  written  to  confirm  the 
suggestion  of  Kemblo — ^that  much 
curious  old  English  lore  might  pro- 
bably be  discovered  in  Devonshire. 
The  mine  has  still  to  be  thoroughly 
worked. 

Richard  John  King. 
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